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PREFACE. 


Ok submitting to the Subscribers the Ninth Volume of a Magazine over which he was 
suddenly and unexpectedly called upon to preside, and which, under the able management of 
his talented predecessor, had attained to a firm standing in our periodical literature, the present 
Editor might well feel some degree of uneasiness, lest what had been so auspiciously begun, 
should, under a different management, lose somewhat of its hold upon the goodwill of its 
supporters. If, however, the circulation of the Magazine is at all to be taken as a test, such 
apprehensions are happily unfounded. Indeed, it will be evident that no organic changes have 
been made in the conduct of Sharpe at all calculated to give alarm as to the stability of those 
general principles upon which it was originally founded, and by the advocacy of which alone it 
can continue to stand firm. 

It will be seen that our old-established favourites are, almost without an exception, still 
with us, while our pages have been from time to time enriched by new and talented 
contributors. Concerning the introduction of topics such as ‘‘Penal Economy,^ “Juvenile 
Depravity,” &c., there will of course be different opinions among our numerous subscribers. 
To many, we cannot doubt, such inquiries, in times like those, will be peculiarly acceptable, 
while to others they may prove importunate. But as it must bo evident to all alike that no 
party or political prejudice is subserved by their introduction, that the solo object is to throw 
light upon whatever may ameliorate society, to interest all in the good work of social progress, 
it is confidently hoped that in the main they can only serve to render our Journal more valuable 
and acceptable. To those who differ from this opinion wo would however remark, that it 
was never intended that such subjects should form a prominent feature, or intrench too far upon 
that instructive and amusing variety, which, with the infusion of a high moral and religious 
tone, has justly obtained for Sharpe’s London Magazine its high and honourable position. 


Lwydon, 1849 . 
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BRITTANY, NEAll DOL. 

We have selected this subject, chiefly as an ad- 
inirahlo specimen of the works of tho acadcniiciaii, 
Stanfield. 

A ruinous old windmill on a rising Ipwund, a level 
expanse of coast, with here and there some bolder 
eminence to relieve its flatness, a bridge, a spire, 
and a glimpse of tho distant Atlantic ; — such arc the 
simple objects from which this admirable aHist has 
wrought out the composition befojo us. It is redo- 
lent of the bicndth and lustre of open daylight, and 
the fresh movement of a breesy seaside sky is vciy 
finely conveyed. The still, hazy grey of the back- 
ground is full of feeling, and the handling of the old 
mill and tlie few and simple ohjeets in ihc foreground 
i-i absolutely magical. It i.*. a jxiifect gem of its kind, 
and shows how art can transmute to gold materials 
the most ordinaiy and even unpromising. 

Al'ithin the scope of the landscape are tho towns of 
Dol and St. Malo. There is little to notice in the 
former place save its large Gothic cathedral. Con- 
8[)icuous in tho view is the conical hill called Mount 
l)ol, — a place invested with all the superstition 
peculiar to this secluded, old-world corner of Brittany, 
the Cornwall of Eiancc. It was visited, like St 
Michael’s in Ct)rnwall iiud St. Michael’s in Normandy, 
by tlic “ Eiist Knight,” and, the monks of Mount 
Sinai show tlu* footprints of Mahomet’s camel in the 
rock, so do the Dolais point out that of their re- 
nowned saint. St. Malo is a place of considerable 
importance. Its cod-fishcry is extensive, and it is 
said tliat the cod prepared by the Malouins has an 
ackiiowlcilged superiority o\cr that pieparcd in 
England, it is memorable as the poit from which 
Jacques Cartier, the discoverer of Newfoundland and 
Canada, sailed upon his different cxjKiditiotis, and 
the establishment of this fishery was one of the car 
licst advantages reaped by tins bold adventurer. 
Those days of early enterprise were tiie great days of 
St Malo ; and the chronicles of llaylukt and Purchas 
arc full of the picturesque details of those romantic 
expeditious. Besides this siqdc fishery, the Malouins 
have others of whale, mackerels, and oysters, in the 
great road of Cancalc, off ihc town. Every Parisian 
epicure has dined at the ** tocher de Cancale!* 

When these profitable occupations arc cut off by 
war, the Malouins, who have always been enterprising 
mercliauts and bold and hardy sailors, ium their trading 
vessels into armed enflkers, and indemnify themselves 
by the practice of privateering. As privateers, they 
have always been distinguished for their peculiar 
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daring and success; and, proud of their traditional 
prowess, wlien hailed at sea, were never accustomed 
to reply, "We are French,” but only — we 
Maiming They have always defended themselves 
vigorously against the Englisli, who have often^bofli- 
barded the town, but have sustained more than one 
repulse. In 1758 they made two descents; but the | 
troops were compelled to re-embark, after a loss of 
three thousand men und seven hundred prisoners,—* 
the Malouins losing but four hundred men, killed mid , 
wounded. 

Such are the people of St. hardy, and 

nursed in ihc spirit of emprise by calamity and per- 
secution. Originally driven from the land by the 
incursions of the Normans, tliey took refuge among 
their sca-bcat rocks, where they grew up strong and 
self-dependent, and, like the Venetians, became 
known for tlicir wide-spread commerce and their 
adventurous merchants and travellers. There is 
something in the aspect of the place which strikingly 
harmonizes with the moral characteristics of its popu- 
lation. It is coldly and sternly picturesque, and 
almost isolated — built upon a rock projecting into the 
sea, and connected with the mainland by a causeway. | 
The island is sheltered by some dark-coloured rocks, 
which render the fortifications on tliis side inaocessible 
to the enemy. The strong castle and bristling towers 
which defend the walls are grand and striking in effect. 
The wliole place looks like the cradle of a bold and 
independent race of seamen, whose isolation from Uie | 
world maintains their energetic qualities and their ' 
ancient superstitions alike untouched by modem , 
iiifiuences. For, ns Lcitcli Bitchie observes in his 
Tiavclling Sketches on the Sca-coasts of France, ' 
" a thousand odd supeistitioiis still prevail among the 
Bus Bretons. When a sick man is about to die, a 
funeral car is sure to be seen approaching the house, 
covered with a wliitc cloth, and driven by skeletons ; 
or if the cortege is not seen, the wheels, at least, are 
heard, and the tonified listeners hide their faces in 
their hands till the unearthly show- has passed. 
Certain dwarfs, one foot high, are supposed to in- 
Imbit the earth under the Chateau Morlaix, for the 
purpose of guarding the treasures it contains.” The 
same ideas are still current on the opposite coast, in * 
those parts of Wales which are the scat of old tra- 
ditions. There, too, we iiud the enchanted cave of 
Merlin, and the spell-bound troasures concealed among 
thci-ocAs. Doubtless oU these superstitious took their 
rise from some common origin. 

St. Malo has given birth to several distinguished 
characters, among whom the late llcn^ de Chateau- 
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briaud, the author of ^'Atala’* and the Genie de 
Chnathmisme/’ is the best known to fame. His me- 
moirs have been recently published, and arc full of 
stirring interest : we counsel all our readers to peruse 
them. Chateaubriand was at Paris in 1789 ; he was 
present at the taking of the Bastile. With the 
revolutionary fervour that carried away so many 
youthful minds, he hoisted the tri-colourcd cockade ; 
but the sight of the bloody heads of Poulon and 
Berthier, borne past his window by the infuriated 
populace, somewhat changed liis political dispositions. 
He determined on leaving for a while his native land, 
and embarked at St. Malo for America, where he fell 
in with Washington. He afterwards became a royalist. 
Our space will not allow us to trace his further career, 
the outlines of w’hich arc besides pretty generally 
known, and of which the details are minutely recorded 
ill his Autobiography. He was buried, wiili every 
mark of honour from his townsmen, in a romantic 
spot near the place of his nativity, overlooking the 
wide expanse of ocean, — a resting-place for his remains 
winch he had himself selected, with something of that 
romantic feeling which runs through Atala” and the 
rest of his productions. 


AN HISTORICAL PILGRIMAGE TO ST. 
GERMAINS EN LAYE, 

AND A PEEP INTO A FllENClI PUI80N. 

BY AONKS arRICKTiAMl). 

The gratifying interest with which my simple 
details of Two Hours in a Prison have been received, 
not only by those true philanthropists who labour iu 
the high vocation of Christian civilization, but by the 
public in general, inclines me to lioiic that my re- 
miniscences of the only penal institution 1 had the 
opportunity of visiting during a brief sojourn in 
Prance may be equally acceptable. Tlic insiitulion 
to which 1 allude was the military penitentiary at St. 
Germains cn Laye, an establishment guarded with 
jealous care from tlie curiosity of strangers by the late 
government of Prance. Now, although curio.sity be 
regarded as one of the peculiar attributes of iny 
sex, I can honestly declare that 1 had not the slightest 
wish to see anything connected with a deportment 
mUIcIi 1 scarcely imagined could be of a nature to 
interest ladies. My motives iu desiring to obtain 
admittance witliiu the walls of that now desecrated 
pbode of royalty, Uio chateau of St. Germains, w’ere 
simply for the pmqioses of liistorical research. 1 was 
engird in writing the Life of Mary Beatrice of 
. tbs consort of James II., and it was necessary 

^ gja^^t^paysdf not only witli the rich collection of 
in 0 ^||[e|^ttiurt papers in the secret archives of Prance, 
^ l^Pie Ipc^ties of the royal asylum, where slie 
apeslw last years of her existence, in order to 
ib 0 ^ ^ faithful biographer by giving 
tlaoiffato both of the events by which 


those years were marked, and the scenes where they 
occurr^. It was for this purpose, and to collect 
materials for the Prench poriion of the life of Mary 
Queen of Scots, that my sister and myself undertook 
our historical pilgrimage' to St. Germains, in the spring 
of 1844. 

We embarked at Southampton witli our maid in 
the Lady Saumarez steam-boat, on a lovely April 
evening, a full moon flinging a long lino of radiance 
over the waters of the picturesque bay as wo left the 
shore. At nine the next morning, when we came on 
deck, we saw the bold diifs of Normandy stretched 
like a wall before us. At eleven, wc arrived at the 
quay of Havre de Grace, and set foot for the first 
time on fojjpign laud, threo errant damsels, each en- 
cumbered with thrice the quantum of baggage ex- 
pedient to bring to a country where the fashions 
and manufactures of our own are held in little 
esteem. I wish some of the free-trade orators could 
have witnessed the in'epressible indications of this 
national feeling betrayed by the douaniers, them- 
selves, whose business it is to attach an exaggerated 
value to every article of foreign produce, during that 
painfully interesting process to lady travellers, the 
scrutiny of trunks and bandboxes. Wliat a ricli 
commentary on tlie good io be anticipated from that 
measure it was to watch the telegraphic shrugs and 
signs with which they silently communicated their 
disapprobation of the materials of every dress and 
shawl they drew forth and unfolded ! But when the 
unpacker opened the box containing our neat new 
straw cotlagc-bonuets, trimmed with white satin 
ribbons, lie could not refrain from bolding tlicm up to 
general observation with the sarcastic exclamation, 
“ Foila deux chapeaux de Ijondres / ” Whereupon 
every Frenchman present directed a critical glance 
towards the luckless bonnets, elevated his shoulders 
and eye-brows, and with difficulty repressed thou Iter- 
ance of the contemptuous interjection " Bali ! 

This scornful review of our miscellaneous articles 
was, however, followed by certain seizures, for the sake 
of extorting the penalties to wliich inexperienced lady 
travellers become liable. The worst of the matter was, 
tlicy detained us and our luggage, in their inodorous 
town of Havre till tlie next moraiiig, before they 
would let us know the amount of the damage. In 
consequence of this annoying delay, wc were com- 
pellcfi to make our voyage up tlic ^iiie to Rouen on 
the Good Friday morning, April 6th. It w'as a day of 
alternate sunshine and showers, with occasional snow- 
storms and pelting of hail ; but the intense interest 
with which we regarded the scenery along the banks 
of the Seine induced me to keep the deck. 

A courteous old antiquarian Abbd proved a useful 
and intelligent compagmn du coyage^ by telling us the 
names of the ruined castles, monasteries, and pic- 
turesque Norman villages os wc proceeded. When 
we approached Rouen, he peinted with no slight 
feeling of national pride to the stately towers of N,6tre 
Dame and St. Ouen, and appeared to enjoy our ad- 
miration as our vessel glided majestically towards the 
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quay, ^ the aatiqiie town, with its venerable spires, 
beautiful bridges, picturesque hills, qud trees, inter, 
spersed with flipping, rose before us and about ns, 
as it were ; for we appearedois suddenly placed in 
the foreground of a grand arclutecturol and maritime 
panorama. 

We entered Ronen in the style of conquerors, the 
Havre band, which had accompanied ns, playing 
“ Rule Britannia ” on their cracked fiddles and 
squeaking fifes, in the hope of obtaining a liberal 
largess from the English passengers by this appeal to 
our national pride. It was richly worth a franc to 
make our entrance into the old Norman capital, 
which legally owed obedience to the royal representa- 
tive of the race of Hollo, (our queen,) to such a 
melody ; although, tmth to tell, it scarcely sounded 
like the same air us when played by English musi- 
cians, who, feeling the iuspiratitm of every note, 
always play con amore. Our sly mmeurs of the 
Havre corps musicak performed “Hide Britannia” 
to flatter British passengers for the lucre of gain, 
aud played it, like the sorry fellows they were, very 
vilely. 

The details of our perambulations among the his- 
torical antiquities of llouen would exceed my present 
limits. Suffice it to say that wc proceeded by railroad 
to Paris the following afleniooii, and after resting two 
nights there wc started for St. Germains by the eleven 
o’clock train on the Easter Monday, and in due time 
arrived at tlic terminus at Chatou about a mile aud 
a half from the town, the railroad not extending any 
farther at that time. 

On leaving the railroad carriage we said we would 
proceed to Si, Germains in a petUe voUttre^ or fly. No 
sf)oiicr had wc signified our iiitcutiou than a stmdy 
old peusaiii, in a blouse, flat leathern cap, and jack- 
boots, seiz,jdour carpet-bags, aud exclaiming, ** Allons, 
mesilames Augkdses^* trotted off with them at a round 
pace. We followed as quickly as wc could, supposing 
he was leading the way to tlie stand of caniages. In- 
stead of this, he conducted us to a viJIanous vehicle 
of Ills own, called a cuckoo^ a sort of covered car, of 
the rudest construction, w'ith two benches, one behind 
tlic oilier, wdth old leathern cushions. Having, in 
spile of all romonstrnuccs from our maid, stow'ed our 
luggage under the back scat, he invited us to enter 
his “jo// cuckoo,"' with many laudations of its comforts 
and superior accommodations. Jt w^us to no purpose 
that we assured him that wc never .travelled in “ a 
cuckoo,” aud demanded the sacs de nuit. He positively 
refused to resign tlicm — protested lliat the d-ames 
Anglaises always preferred his carriage to any other, 
and that if wc wonld pot go in it ourselves, he was 
determined to have the honour of conveying our 
baggage. 

“Whatever you do, never lose sight of the 
baggage in a foreign lipid,” was the advice a veteran 
gener^ gave me on.^ similar occasion. Having 
already had cquse to remember in our journey from 
Bopen to Paris this prudential caution, we yielded 1o 
ihp ferce of circumstances, which had decreed that we 


should cross the Seine and ascend tiie lofty hill of 
St.%naai]is in this outlandish equipage, drawn by a 
shaggy eart mare, with wooden liarness and rope 
reins. Strangers and pilgrims as we were in the 
land, what did it matter P 

My sisl^r aud I ensconced ourselves in the \»A 
seat ; our English maid occupied that by the side cl 
the driver, whose square face and broad head gave 
him a droll likeness to the portraits of our Heuiy 
YllL As soon as we had ta^en our places* Im 
expressed his glee at having carried his point, by 
snapping his fingers, cracking bis whip, and repeat- 
ing to himself, “ Bon, bon, hpn, bon, irsn bmf*\ • 

“ If his bon bom are iio better than tliis fine nreuoh 
shandy, they arc not worth talking so much abouV! 
was the aside comment of our maid Harriet. 

An energetic stamp on the foot-board of the 
cuckoo, a gi'uff shout, and a second crack of ih^ 
whip, stimulated the mettle of the mare to action ; 
she responded with a loud ucigli, aud off wc set, 
at a sort of scrambling gallop, which made boards 
crack and irons rattle. We brouglit up the reqr 
of a procession consisting of four rattle-trap flies, 
yellow', blue, and green: a tandem as ancient as 
the days of the Empire, tottering under tlie weight 
of Parisian cockneys, going to ruralize in the forest 
of St. Germains; two omnibuses, crowded with a 
motley freight of souh relies and shopmen in ftU 
aiiiro; Norman bonnes, mi\\ caps half a mile liigb; 
and peasant women, witli coloured cotton handker- 
chiefs knotted about their heads, carrying baskets 
of live chickens and jiigcons for >sale. A third 
omnibus, filled with gi'inning men iu blouses, in a 
state of perfect enjoyment, having a band of music 
on the top playing popular airs, and by general con- 
sent, took the lead of all the others, and was loudly 
cheered as it passed. Monsieur k conducte^^f\^\v^^ 
self w'os playing on the fiddle, as he stood ou the 
step with his back to the door, to Die delight of all 
beholders. Four open carts, loaded with the far- 
famed giant pigs of Poissy, followed by a herd of 
about forty more, as tall as donkies, uml of the 
colour of dirty flannel, brought up the rear, run- 
ning every w'ay but the right, grunting and squeaking, 
ill clamorous discord, an unwelcome vocal accompa- 
niment to tlie instrumental concert on tiic top of the 
omnibus. 

The whole thing was ns rich and characteristic of 
a French f -le day as could well be, while the air was 
so tell and cxhilai-aling, the heavens so bright and 
blue, that not to enjoy the adventure was impos- 
sible. 

Louise dp Coligui, who was destined to become the 
bride of a Prince of Orange, made her first appearance 
iu the city of Amsterdam as a lonely fugitive in a 
butclicr’s cart, sitting on a rough plank, that had 
been thrown across it for her accommodation. Why,* 
then, should we have bePn annoyed at entering ibe 
dear old jacobite town of St. Genniuus en 
in a cuckoo on a fine Easter Monday, wjieq eyefy 
kind of oonvcyaucc was in requisition F gnjly 
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dreued demoiselles were coTn|)elled to carry their 
OVQ Macs de nuii, and walk on foot behind the pigs of 
Pei8sy» covered with dust. Just as I had mode up 
my mind that a cuckoo was not to be despised on 
such an occasion, wc reached the barrier, when ont 
darted Idomienrde V Octroi^ like a spider from his 
web upon an unwary fly, and, puttuig his foot on the 
shaft of our conveyaneo, demanded in a flerco voice if 
had any thing to declare ? 

Btartled into forgetfulness of the troublesome cus- 
toms of ITranoo, we treated him as if he had been a 
douanier who was desirous of penetrating into the 
mysteries of our carpet bags, and presented them and 
our keys* Never was any surrender more uncour- 
teously received, for it was self-evident that they con- 
tained none of the articles that were subject to the 
municipal excise. A vituperative colloquy, inter- 
larded with much French swearing, took plocq. be- 
tween him and our driver, who was, as we aftenvards 
learned, a notorious carrier of contraband goods, such 
as botUcB of eau de vie, legs of mutton, &c. &c., 
which, when stowed among the straw behind the back 
seat, occasionally passed undeclared, under the shelter 
of such lady passengers as bo could induce to enter 
his cuckoo. 1 know not how it happened that the 
choleri<? functionary did not insist on turning us all 
out and searching the conveyance, for when we opened 
our bags he cried Pcste ! with a ferocious look. 
At last, recollecting ourselves, we assured him ** we 
had nothing to declare,*’ and he permitted us to 


We took up our quarters, as more than one person 
of our name and blood had done before us, at the 
old Jacobite hotel, “Lb Pbincb db Galles,” 
under {he auspices of the veritable portraiture of the 
disinherited heir of England, the Chevalier de St. 
George, representing him, as 1 have already de- 
scribe in my Life of the Queen his motlicr, on 
the one side the sign as a lovely smiling child of 
seven or eight years old, on the other as a tall, slen- 
der youth of tliirteeu, with the melancholy expiession 
of a true Stuart, so unluckily exaggerated by the artist- 
es to make him a knight of the doleful countenance in 
good earnest. 

We next proceeded to call on our English friends 
in the Parterre, which is a terrace of pretty summer 
residences, buUt within the precincts of the palace 
^garden, separated from the town by lofty iron pali- 
sades and gates guarded by sentinels, which are 
alsrsls locked at eleven o’cbek at night. The Par- 
terre, though it can no longer bo^t of the fountains, 
statues, and obelisks with which it was elaborately 
adorned in the days of the Valois and Bourbou 
sbverei^ of Pkuim, and those of the later tenants 
cl thd: Btnart^ retains featuies 

of l^mantfe interest. The long- 

^draitt beedh and privet— 

tho cl hortte-dmanu Whiob mingle 

withi tfie lawns 

velvet lurf-^^ overhangs 

tim vMley. cl commands a view of 


Paris and the oj^osito heights of Montmartre in the 
distoee. Fancy still peoples these scenes with the 
mournful shadows of fallen greatness— our luckless 
second James, his faithful consort, and their cliildrcn, 
attended and surrounded by the noble exiles who had 
sacrifleed all worldly and selfish considerations to 
share their evil fortunes. 

Wo were at first assured that it was impossible 
for any person, under the present arrangements, to 
obtain admittance within the gates of the chateau. 
Fortunately, we had an influential friend among the 
English residents, who, on explaining that our object 
was only to see the apartments occupied by the king 
and queen of England, obtained from the governor 
an order of admission for me and my party the follow- 
ing afternoon. 

We crossed the bridge over the fosse, where, 
instead of water, there arc now gardens, which 
form a green and flowei-y garland round the base- 
ment of the castle. Wc entered at the most ancient 
part of the edifice, a long, dark, gloomy cloister, 
through which we were conducted into the central 
court. Here we were received with great respect 
by the Commandant, who deputed one of the officers 
of his staff to show us the apartments of Jacques 
Deux le Rd, et la Rcine d* Angleterre, and told him 
to pay us proper attention, and to explain every- 
thing as fully as he could. 

Although the recent arrangements of Louis Pliilippe 
had done more to sweep away royal antiquities add 
associations than the lapse of ages and the storms of two 
revolutions, there is something favourable to the cause 
of legitimacy in the very atmosphere of St. Germains, 
where the crushed lily of the expatriated Bourbons, 
and the white rose of Stuart, arc still fondly cherished 
from feelings of poetic sentiment. 1 found the names 
of James and his queen indeed familiar as household 
words, and, as the biographer of the lalter, came in 
for a reflected portion of the reverence with which 
their memories arc regarded in tlicir former house of 
refuge. 

Our friends took advantage of this feeling to ask 
I leave to bring two' ladies of rank, — descendants of the 
I Duke and Duchess of T^rconncll, — on the following 
Sunday, to view the suite of apartments occupied by 
the exiled Stuarts. The desired permission being 
accorded, I accompanied the party to the chateau, in 
order to imbue my memory more thoroughly with the 
kcale of these apartments. 

The Commandant received us as before, but instead 
of deputing one of Ids officers to act as our cicerone, 
he offered his ai'in to me with a profound bow, and 
said ho would have the honour of showing me the 
penitentiary before we proceeded to the apartments 
of le Roi d'Angleterre. 

On crossing the inner court of the prison, 1 ob- 
served a selection of Scripture texts painted in large 
obaraoters on the walls, ewh eontainkgaproclamatioii 
of God’s gracious offers of pardon peace to re- 
pentant sitmers. The first on which soy eye ifSb9d 
was the SI7th verse of the 18th dtapter m rniiddd 
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Qumd le mechani homme^ according to our 
own familiar^ l)Ut not more literal version, ** When 
the wicked man iumeth awaj from his wickedness 
tliat ho hath committed, and docth that which is 
lawful and nght, he ahaJl save his soul alive.** Hie 
next, those persuasive words from Isaiah, ** Come, 
now, let us reason together, saith the Lord, though 
your sins be as scarlet they shalL be whito *as 
snow: though they be icd like crimson they shall 
bo as wool.** Those, and several other sentences 
from Holy Writ, of similar import, how touching did 
they appear, liow much more impressive in their 
sublinjc simplicity nud romprchensi\e brevity than 
the eloquence of the pulpit, uheie human vanity so 
often betrays preachers into tFie fallacy of diluting 
strength uith weakness, and uearying their hearers 
by amplifying a short story into a long one ! Mon, 
whose ears uax dull during i seimon, have felt the 
rock ri\ cn, the hard heart melting within them, and the 
slubhom will subdued by a single sentence from Holy 
Writ brought home to their own case. To tliosc 
who, through gross ignorance or the perversions of 
evil training, have fallen into notorious and gric'vous 
sins, imprisonment in penal institutions where ic- 
formation rather than vengeance is tlie end of punish- 
ment, becomes a means of opening, thiough a conise 
of Christian instruction, the seals of tlic book ol 
life. 

It was satisfactory to observe the profound ac- 
qiiaintance with the constitution of tlie human hcait 
indicated by the system adopted in this peuit^^ntiar) - 
a system based on ClnistiQu philosophy, and e<ni- 
ducted on the principles of Chiistian love, which 
teaches that the repentant siiiiKU', who h<as given 
proofs of a sincere dcsiie to lead a new life, is not to 
bo severed from the social links of tlic human family, 
liko an abominable branch, but to bo regarded as a 
brand plucked from tlie burning— lu fact, as a ic- 
generatc person, occupying a similar ])osition to tlic 
Coiintliiaii convcits to whom St Paul, after reeapi- 
lulatiug the levoltiiig practices of those wlio, by 
obstinate coniimiauce in their sins, wcic excluded 
from the hopes of heaven, addresses these solemn 
words, 1 Cor. vi. 11 . — V And such were some of you : 
but yo are washed, but yc are oanctified, but yc arc 
justified in the name oi the Loid Jesus, and by the 
Spirit of our God.” 

If penal prisoners could be led to hope that a 
Christian society would thus regard them, on a sincere 
amendment of life, our jails would be what well* 
regulated schools are to those equally pitiable victims 
of bad beginnings, spoiled cliildren— places of salutary 
restraint, where bad habfta are eradicated, not by 
punishment alone, but by a patient coflrse of moral and 
religious instruction, and^ above all, by encouragement 
in the path of duty. 

'* To throati tho stubborn sinner oft is hard, 

Wrapped In hia sins, against the storm preparedi 
But when tho softer beams of merojr play, 

He melts, and casts the cumbrous dook a^gray.*' 

Of all the ]^ns that Christian philanthropy and 


legialativo wisdom have yet devised for the reforma- 
tion of penal piasoners, the Mark System, first sno* 
eessfoUy practised, and since eamestlj recommended, 
by Ci^tain Machonochie, R.N., late Lieutenani- 
Govemor of Norfolk Island, appears the most rational 
and hopeful. ** Reform,*’ says that gentleman, ** is 
a highly wort>hy«-a Inghly Christian object, to se^ in 
our prisons, even as an end ; but it is yet more inter- 
esting when regarded as a means. For good or evil, 
every discharged prisoner is an instrument by wldeh 
to act on others ; ‘and, rightly regarded, it is a greater 
duty, a greater protection to society, to reform than 
to punish him.” * 

To proceed, however, in the details of tho facts 
which fell under my observation iirihe institution of 
wldeh 1 am now speaking. It was Sunday, and the 
hour of recreation between the seasons of public 
worship, and such of the prisoners as were, by perse- 
verance m good conduct, entitled to indulgence, were 
in the exercising ground, occupying a sheltered space 
between the chateau and the outer wall, apparently in 
a state of gieat enjoyment. In one little nook, a 
group of seven or eight were basking in the sun, 
listening with pleased attention to another who was 
rcailing aloud to them. Otlieis were sitting apart, 
i-eading to Ihemselvcs; some were writing letters; 
one I obscivcd had a palette on his thumb, and was 
standing before an easel, on which ho had an oil 
paintxug in progress One was playing on the Hide, 
another cojijiug music , some were carving little toys 
()^t of wood, or making fancy works of straw. Those 
who active curcisc were playing at skittles 

and quods, and 1 was surprised to sec a pair fencing 
with foils,— in shoil, every one was amusing lumself 
according <o Iiis own tastes. 

The national institutions of France and England 
arc ns diiTcrciit as tlic tempeiainent of the people, 
and 1 am persuaded that the mingled recreations and 
occupations which I saw encouraged in a French 
piaulcntiary, would have an injurious eficct in a 
eountiy whcic they are opposed to the precepts 
ot the ehurcli. 1 had no opportunity of seeing 
what books the prisoners were reading, or of 
speaking to any one; I merely looked down upon 
the scene as a privileged spectator from one of the 
tall windows in the grand slate galleiy of tho 
palace. That gallery, once so richly gilded and 
decorated, which has been associated with the royal 
pageantry of the Yalois and Bourbon sovereigns of 
Fiance, what a change has come over it since it wos 
paced by Mary of Scotland, in the morning flower of 
her maiden charms, successively witnessed the gay 
courts ot the gallant Henry of Navane, the of 
his inagiiificciit grandson, Louis Quatorze, and the 

(1) It would greatly exceed the hmiu of thii artide (o eater 
properly into the principles of tho Mark System. I heg to refer 
the reader to Captain Machotiuchie's own deeply inteiebUug tracta^ 
on Crime and Punishment, and hii,8ocount of Norfolk IllMid, 
latoljr published by Hatehard, Pioeadllly, wheiein be ontem into n i 
clear explanation of the system, and triumphantly reftilei Ihn 
objeetions which ignorance and prejudice have endettoorsd to 
mise against it. 
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melancholy attempts of our own hapless Stuarts to 
support the dignity of British royalty in exile and in 
poverty. 

The dormitories of the prisoners arc in this gal- 
lery ; a long line of separate cells, each about seven 
feet square, containing a folding bedstead, with mat- 
tress, &c. and a wooden scat. They were clean, 
cheerful, and airy. 

Over the door of each cell was written the name of 
the prisoner by whom it w^as occupied, and the period 
of iucai’ceratiou to which lie had been sentenced. 
I was told that both the rigour of the imprisonment 
and the length of its dumtioii might be mitigated by 
good conduct. Observing that a sciitcucc of confuic- 
incut for twenty years was decreed to the tenants of 
two of these cells, I inquired wdiat had been the 
offence for which so severe a penalty was inflicted. 

The Commandant rojilicd, "In both instances 
it was for murder. One case was that of a pri\ ale 
soldier, who had stabbed his commanding ofliccr, but 
under circumstances of such intolerable provocation, 
that, although he had liccii found guilty and con- 
demned to die, it liad been considered proper to com- 
mute his sentenee into twenty years’ imprisoiimont. 
The other criminal was a young soldier of the garri- 
son of Toulon, who had, in a transport of jealous fury, 
murdered a girl to whom lie had been engaged and on 
the pbint of marriage, ulicn she foi-sook him for ano- 
ther. There had also been circumstances of an ex- 
tenuating character in his ease ; for it uas >vcll known 
that he had been passionately attached to tlie girl, a 
heartless coquette, wlio had cruelly trifled witli his 
happiness. Fortunately for him, it happened that the 
Princess de Joinvillc landed on the very morning 
appointed for the execution of his sentence, and the 
business being re.presoutccl to her, she interceded for 
him with great earnestness, entreating that the day 
of her arrival in France might he marked by her be- 
coming instrumental in preserving the life of a fellow 
creature. The petifion of the illustrious and amiable 
young supplicant was granted, and the sentence of 
the condemned criminal was commuted into twenty 
years' imprisonment in the penitentiary of St. Ger- 
mains.** None of flic prisoners were in their cells, 
except two, who were busily employed in drawing j 
tableaux on the vralls of those they occupied in black 
' chalks. Several of the cells were thus adorned ; 

I some in coloured chalks, with pietures of battles ; | 
i others with marine subjects^ aiid fancy groups, exc- j 
cuted in a bold free style. ! 

The French have a fondness for artistical pursuits, 
and the national taste for decorating the interior of 
their domiciles extends to the humblest classes of 
society. Where this iuclinaiion prevails it indicates j 
a natural affection for the stipred ties and blameless j 
joys of how. The coarsely engraved prints or 
rude the bcaupots, the little porcelain 

flgureat^ ^ crosses, the hearts, the wreathes of im- 
mortelk^ with which we see the rough walls of the 
one small apartmeiit whicli ooutains the laborious 
artizan and his family arc adorned, votive offerings 


to the Lares and Penates of that lowly but happy 
household, are they not pleasant things to look 
upon ? 

The experience of every cottage visitor in England 
: will testify that a neat clean house seldom shelters 
j vicious inmates. It is in the squalid haunts of dirt 
and sloth that crime abounds. The broken case- 
ments stuffed with filthy rags, the unwashed floor, the 
murky walls, the fragments of black tobacco pipes, 
the greasy pack of cards, garnishing the dusty chim- 
ney -piece, arc not these unmistakcable indications of 
the abodes of the sluggard sottisli husband, the cruel 
father, the hopeless, torpid, or it may be furious shit- 
tcru, bis wife, and their miserable brood, who find tlic 
kennel and llie sewer places of agreeable, recreation in 
coin])arison to the horrors of their home — a home 
wdiich is, in sooih, a nurserv for the jail. 

It is from such scenes that the felon, the disturber 
of the public peace, and the murderer, emanate, not 
only in Pjiris in Jjondon, and all great towns, hut 
e\ cn in tlic rural districts, the hy-ways as vrcll as 
th<5 higlnvays of life. 

The prisoners in the St. Germains Penitentiary wow, 
judiciously encouraged to employ their liours of le- 
laxation in innocent or useful pursuits, sucli occupu- 
tion.s being, generally speaking, of an improving aiid 
refliiing nature, ealcuhitccl to divert the attention of 
cnlng and unhappy creat ures from dw elling on subject > 
of guilty contemplation, either in retrosjx'Ct or per- 
sp('ct ivc. 

Nothing can be more unfavourable to the rcccqdion 
of moral or religious impressions than the torpor of 
the mental and physical powers— the atrophy of tlic 
soul whicli is produced by despair,— the obtuse despair 
of the sullen, hopeless, and refractory criuiinal. No 
human creature, however guilty, ought to be deprived 
of hope, or treated as if beyond the pale of Christian 
charity, because siicli severity is contrary to the wisdom 
and goodness of our heavenly Father, who hath said, 
"1 will have mercy and not sacrifice.” 

The prisoners when at w^ork were employed chiefly 
as sadlers, tailors, shoemakers, cap-makers, and hosiers. 
The grand hall of presence, or tlironc-room, was the 
principal atelier of the tailors and bonnetiers. It was 
not without regret that I saw this magnificent apart - 
ment devoted to such a purpose. The folding doors 
by w liicb it had formerly communicated with the bed- 
chamber once occupied by James 11. and bis queen, 
flic lovely and unfortunate Mary Beatrice, have bo(‘u 
walled up, so that we had to go round by a darksome 
labyrinth of niystcjrious staircases and passages, called 
" the queen’s back-stairs,” connected with what had 
been the apartments of the bedchamber women and 
maids of honour in waiting on *'La Heine d'Anglc- 
terre.** 

M. le Commandant, who was perfectly familiar with 
the local traditions pertaining to the residence of the 
exiled Stuarts in the chateau, obliged me with some 
interesting information on the subject. 

It seemed as if 1 had stepped back into tlie first 
year of the lust century, when I identified the small 
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square window, in the sloping wall of the back stall's 
lobby, where little Mary Plowden, when in disgrace 
with her manima, used to climb up, and interrupt the 
melancholy occupations of King James, as he sat in 
his closet below, by tapping and preferring her tearful 
petitions for him to send for her from her penitentiary, 
and thus succeeded in obtaining an honourable enfran- 
chisement.' 

Every chamber, hall, and corridor, had once its 
pretty tradition or historiette connected with the 
widowed queen and children of James, and their ad- 
herents, which one or two of the surviving relies of 
the old regime in St. Germains remember to have heard 
from the lips of the unfortunate Jacobite tenants of 
the royal chateau, stately widows, and ancirut spin- 
sters, 

All of houses so Tioble, so stainless, co old, 

Tliat one drop of their blood was wortli ounccH of gold ;** 

whose parents had been of the household of Queen 
Mary Beatrice, and having lost their possessions in 
England, Scotland, or Ireland, for their adherence to 
tlie cause of tlic white rose of Stuart, she had with 
her dying breath obtained for them the privilege of 
eontinuing to occupy her apartments in the ])alaeo till 
the resloraliou of lier son to the throne of Great 
Jb’itaiu ; an event wliich, probable as the unpopular 
mannevsnud conduct (jf George 1. rendered it, was never 
to occur : so the noble British refugees remained undis- 
turbed in III is jialulial shelter, for more than half a cen- 
tury after the death of their royal mistress, and kept the 
state apart nieiits, and esiiecially her bedchamber, in 
precisely the siiiuo state as if they had expected her 
return from Chaillot. All these fond memorials were 
swept away at the time of the first IVcneli revolution 
'I’he paintings, the mirrors, the tap(?slry, have all been 
I lorn from the walls. Sofas, tabourets, fautciiils, dra- 
1 peries, and eurtains have vanished, leaving everything 
bare and desolate; but still the alcove remains where 
! the bed once stood— that alcove where the tender 
! scene of the lirsi meeting between the royal fugitives 
! took place, after the perils of their sejiaratn escape 
from England, on which occasion the sailor-king 
astonished the ceremonious Erencli courtiers and their 
sovereign, by clasping liis consort to his bosom, and 
kissing her fondly before them all. 

There, also, is the closet where Mary Beatrice, 
after she had been compelled by the priests to leave 
the bedside of her dying lord, came to keep her anxious 
vigils unseen, and listened with suspended breath to 
liis laborious respiration. In the same alcove she 
herself died, in the thirtieth year of her exil(», and 
the seventeenth of her sorrowful widowhood, after 
enduring the severest bodily sufferings. I’hc window's 
of that chamber look towards the forest, and upon the 
arcades of chesnut treea.m the parterre : those trees 
were in all the pride of their early May verdure, when 
! the poor queen looked her last upon them. 

A vaulted niche near the stairs, resembling a shrine, 
containing a small grey-and-white marble altar, was 

, a 

(I) S(^e the li:e of .Queen Mary Beatrice. Queens of England, 
vbl. ix. pp. 833, S34. 


pointed out as the private oratory of the Queen of 
England ; the Commandant bowffd his head, crossed 
himself, and whispered a prayer, as we passed. 

We visited the beautiful chapel royal of the kings 
and queens of France, where the unfortunate James 
of England w'as seized with apoplexy daring the per- 
formance of the anthem, the first words' of which were 
too painfully applicable to his own case. 

The mutations of time, the changes of public opiuioii, 
at the close of the last century involved the royal 
lily of Bourbon in a like min with that of the white 
ix)se of Stuart. The age of succession wars is over, 
but the memory of those historic flow'ers, and all their 
chivalric and romantic associations, will long continue 
to nourish at St. Germains eii Layc, wdicrc Jacobite 
songs are .sung with as much animation as if the royal 
exiles still kept court in the chateau and promenaded 
on the terrace on summer e.vcnings, surrounded by 
that devoted little English w’orld over which they 
reigned in the midst of I lie empire of France. 

Those who are old-fashioned enough to cherish the 
now' exploded notion, that kings arc the vicegerents 
of the highest source from w'hieh Iminan power can 
be dtirived, and that there can be no security for the 
sacred rights of liberty and private property, in the 
stormy passions and freupumt changes w'hieli attend re- 
publican governments, the desolation of the ancient 
abodes •f royalty to wdiicli recollections like those 
wliich linger round the ehuieaii of St. Germains are 
attached cannot be contemplated without regret. 

The Me of the Palais Boynl and the Tiiile.rics 
ought not to surprise those who thus, with selfish but 
purblind policy, have sy sternal ioally laboured to efface 
the \eiicratiou of the people of France for everything 
conuccfi;d with the chivalry of royalty. Verily, they 
have had tlieir rew'ard. 


THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF 
MARY POWELL, 

AFTEKAVAiaiS MISTKKSB MILTON. 


JOUIINALL. 

Forcht Hill, Oxou. May Ijr/, 1613. 

o * Seventeenth birth-daye. A gypsie 
woman at y** gate w oulde fainc have tolde my fortune ; 
but mother chased her away, saying she had doubtlesse 
harboured iu some of y*^ low houses in Oxford, and 
miglitc bring us y*" plague. Coulde have cried for 
vexation ; slie bad jwomised to tell me y® colour of 
my husband’s eyes ; but mother says she believes I 
shall never have one, 1 am soc sillic. Father gave me a 
gold piece. Dear mother is chafed, melhinks, touching 
this debt of five hundred pounds, which father says he 
knows not how to pay. Indeed, he sayd, oveniigbtc, 
his whole personal estate amounts to but five hundred 

(1) " licmembcr, O Lord, what ia come upon u». Consider, and 
behold our reproach; our inheritanre is tunicd to strangers* our 
houses 10 aliens.” 
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panuds, his timber and wood to four hundred more, 
or thereabouts ; and the tithes and messuages of 
Whateley are no great matter, being mortgaged for 
about as much inoore, and he hath lent sights of money 
to them that won’t pay, so ’lis hard to be thus prest. 
Poor father ! 'twas good of him to give me this gold 
piece. 


Mfijf 2nfl . — Cousin Hose nianded to Master Roger 
Agnew. Present, father, moilicr, and brother of Rose. 

I Patlier, mother, Dick, Bob, Harry, and 1 ; Squiic Pmcc 
' and his daughter Audrey; an oldc aunt of Mfister 
Roger’s, and one of his cousins, a stiffc-backed man 
with large earos, and such a long nose ! Cousin Rose 
looked bewtifulle-— pilic so lairc a girl s’* marry .so 
oldc a nmn— ’tis ihoughie he wants not manic years 
j of fifty. 


7/A. — New niisfortiuics in y« poultric yarde. Poor 
I mother’s loyalty cannot stand y* demands for her best 
chickens, ducklings, &c., for y® use of his JiD’s 
j officers since the king hatli bcene in Oxford. She 
I accuseth my father of having becno woimo over by a 
; few fiiirc speeches to be more of a royalist than his 
i natural tcrajicr inclinctlr him to; uhich, of course, he 
I will not admit. 


j 8/A.— Whole day taken up in a visit to R^c, now 

I a week married, and growne quite matronlie already. 
We reached Shccpscotc about an hour before noonc. 
Along, broadc, strait walke of green turf, planted 
with hollyoaks, sunflowers, etc., and some earlier 
flowers alrcadic in bloom, led np to y* rusticall porch 
of a truly farm-like house, with low gable roofs, a 
long lattice window on eitlicr side y* doorc, and three 
casements above. Such, and no more, is Rose’s 
house ! But she is liappy, for she came running 
fortlie, soe soone as she hcarde Clover’s feet, and 
1 helped me from my saddle all smiling, tho’ she had 
not expected to sec us. W^. had curds and ereame ; 
and she wished it were the time of strawbemes, for 
she sayd they had large beds; and then my father 
and y* boys went forthc to lookc for Master Agnew. 
Then Rose took me up to her chamber, singing 
I as she went; and y« long, low room was sweet 
j tvith flowers. Sayd I, “ Rose, to be mistress of this 
I pretty cottage, ’twcrc hardlie amissc to marry a man 
as olde os Master Roger.” ‘‘Oldc ! ” quoth she, “ dearc 
Moll, you must not deeme him olde ; why, he is but 
forty-two ; and am not *I twenty- three ?” She 
lookt soe earneste and hurte, that 1 coulde not but falle 
a laugliiug. 


8/A. — ^Mother gone to Sandford. She hopes to get 
uncle John to lend father this money. Pather says she 
may /#y. ’Tis harde to discourage her with an 
ironicalle smile, when slie is doing alle she can, and 
more than manie women woulde, to help father in his 
difiicuUie; but^suche, she sayth somewhat bitterlie, is 
the lot of oar sex. She b^e father mind that she had 
brought him three thousand poimds,'^ and askl what 


had come of them. Answered; helped to fiUe y* 
mouths of nine healthy children, and stop y« moutli 
of -an casic husband ; soe, with a kiss, made it up. 1 
have y® keys, and am left mistresse of alle, to my 
grealc contentment; but y« children clamour for 
sweetmeats, and father sayth, “ remember, Moll, dis- 
cretion is y® better part of valour.” 

After mother had left, went into y® paddock, to 
feed y® colls with bread; and while they were putting 
their noses into Robin’s pockcls, Dick brought out 
y« two ponies, and set me on one of them, ami we had 
a mud scamper through y® meadows and down y* 
lanes ; 1 leading. Just at y® tunic of Holford’s close, 
came shortc upon a gentleman walking, under y® ' 
hedge, clad in a sober, genteel suit, and of most 
bcimtifullc connienaiico, with hair like a woman’s, of 
a lovely i)ule brown, long ami silky, falling over his 
I shoulders. I iicavUe went over him, for Clover’s luird 
forehead knocked agayiist his chest; but he sloodc it 
like a rock; and lookingc firsle at me and then at Dick, 
he smiled and spoke to my brother, who seemed to 
know him, and turned about and walked by us, some- 
times streaking Clovei*’s shaggy mane. J fellc a little 
ashamed; for Dick had sett mo on y® policy just as I 
was, my gown somewhat too shortc for riding, however, 

I drewe up my feet and let Clover nibble a little grassc, 
and then got roundc to y® ueare side, our new com- | 
panion stille between us. lie offered me some ^\ild ' 
flowers, and askt me theire names ; and when I tolde 
them, he sayd I knew more than he did, though ho 
accounted himselfc a pretlie f.iyrc botanist o : and wo 
went on thus, talking of y® herbs and simples in y® 
hedges, and 1 sayd how jirctlie .some of iheirc names 
were, and that methought, tliough Adam had named 
alle y® animals in Paradise, perhap.3 Eve hud named alle 
y® flowers. He lookt eamcstlic at me, on this, and 
muttered “ prettie.” Then Dick askt r.f him news ; 
from Jjondon, and he spoke, mcthoiighi, rcsciwcdlic ; , 
ever and amiii turiiiiig his bright, Ihoiightfiille eyes i 
on me. At length, wc parted at y® turn of y® lane. 

I askt Dick who he was, and he told me he was one 
Mr. John Milton, y® party to whom father owed five 
hundred pounds. He was y® soimc of a Buckingham- 
shire gentleman, he added, well connected, and very 
scholarlikc, but affected towards y® Parliament. His 
grnndsire, a zealous papistc, formerly lived in Oxon, 
and disinherited y* father of this gentleman for 
abjuring y* Romish faith. 

Wlicn J found how fairc a gentleman was father’s 
creditor, f became y® more interested in dcarc mother’s 
succcssc. 


J/izy 13/A. —Dick began to hai*pc on another ride to 
Shcepscotc this morning, and persuaded father to let 
liim have y* bay mare, soe he and I st ai’tod at aboute ten 
o’ the clock. Arrived at Master Agnew’s doorc, found 
it open, no one in parlour or studdy; socDick tookc 
y® horses roundc, and then we went straite thro* y* 
house, into y* garden behind, wliicli is on a rising 
ground, with pleached alleys and turfen walks, and a 
peep of y® church tln-ough y® trees. A lad tolde us hia 
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mistress was with the bees, soc we walked towards y« 
hives; and, from an arbour hard by, hcardc a 
munnur, tho’ not of bees, issuing. In this msticall 
bowre, found Roger Agnew reading to Rose and to Mr. 
Milton. Thereupon ensued manie checrfulle saluta- 
tions, and Hose proposed, returning to y® house, but 
Master Agnew sayd it was pleasanter in the bowre, 
where was room for alle ; soe then Rose offered to 
take me to her chamber to lay aside my hoodc, and 
promised to send a junkett into y® arbour ; wliere- 
on Mr. Agnew smiled at Mr. Milton, and sayd some- 
what of “ iieat-haudcd riiillis.” 

As we went Jilonge, I tolde Rose I had secue her 
giicst once before, and thought him a comely, pleasant 
gmiillcmaii. She langht, and sayd, “Pleasant? why, 
he is one of y« greatest scholars of our titno, and 
knows mure lauguag.7s tliau you or I over hcardc of.” 
L made answer, “ 'fliai may be, and yet might not 
ensure his being pleasant, but rather contrary, for 
. L cannot rcado Grcckc and Latin, Rose, likci you.” 

I Quoth Hose, “ But you can reade Miiglish, and he hath 
writ some of y® loveliest I^higlish verses you ever 
heardo, and hath brought us a new com])osurc this 
m!)riiing, which, Roger, being his oldc college friend, 
nas discussing with him, to my great c pleasure, when 
y()u came. A Her avc hav(! eaten y® junkett, he shall 
begiiinc it again ” “Ry no means,” said 1, “ for 1 love 
talking more than n'ading.” However, it was not soe 
to he, for Itose woiddc not be foylcd ; and as it woulde 
not liave been good maniie.rs to deeliue y® heuriugc in 
presence oliy® poet, 1 was conslrayncd to supprcs&ca 
seeretyawue and feign al Icnliou, 1 hough, trutli i05ay,it 
soone w'diidercd; and, during y*’ lastchalfc hour, I sat 
ill a eomplcat drcainc, tho* not unpleasjint one. Roger 
having made an end, Hwas diverting to hoarc him 
commending y® piece unto y® author, who as gravely 
accepted it ; yet, with nothing fullcsomc about the one, 
or misproud about y® other. Indeed, there was a 
sedate sweet nessc in y® poet’s wordes as well as 
lookos ; and shortlic, waiving y® discussion of his owme 
comjiosurcs, he bcganiic to lalkc of tliosc of other 
men, as JShakspearc, Spenser, Cowley, Jkni Jonson, 
and of Tasso, and ^J’asso’s friend the Alarqiiis of Villa, 

. wliomc, it appeared, Mr. Milton had knowledge of in 
Italy. Then he askt me, woulde I not willingly have 
scene y® country of Romeo and Juliet, and prest to 
know whether I loved poetry ; but fmdiiig me loath 
to tell, sayd he doubted not I preferred romances, and 
that he had read nuinic, and loved Iheiu dearly too. 

1 sayd, T loved IShakspcarc’s plays better than Sidney’s 
Arcadia ; on u hich he ei led “ rightc,” and drew nearer 
to me, and ^voulde have talked at greater length; but, 
knowing from Rose how learned he vviis, 1 feared to 
shew him I was a sillic foolc ; soe, like a sillie foole, 
held my tongue. 

Dinner ; eggs, bacon, roast ribs of lamb, spinach, 
potatoes, savoury pie, a Brentford pudding, and 
cheesecakes. What a pretty housewife Rose is! 
Roger’s plain hospitalitie and scholm-lic discourse 
appeared to much advantage. lie askt ofnew's from 
Paris; and Mr. Miltou spoke much of y* Swedish 


ambassadour, Dutch by birth; a man renowned for his 
learning, magnanimity, and misfortunes, of whome he 
bad scene much, lie told Rose and me how this 
Mister Van der Grootc had beenc unjustlie caste into 
prison by his countrymen ; and how liis good wife had 
shared his captivitie and had tried to get his sentence 
reversed ; failing which, she contrived his escape in a 
big chest which she pretended to be full of hcavie 
olde b(x>kcs. Mr. Milton concluded with <he cxcla- '* 
mation, “ Indecdc, there never was such a woman ;” on 
which, dcarc Roger, whome I begin ne to love, quoth, 
“Oh yes, there arc imuiic such, — w'e have two at table 
now.” Whereat, Mr. Mill on smiled. 

At leave-takiug pressed Mr. Agnew and Rose to 
come and see us soone ; and Dick askt Mr. Milton to 
see y® howling greene. 

Ride home, delightfulle. 


11///. — Thought, when I woke this moniing, 1 had 
been dreumingc of St. Paul let down y* wall in a 
basket; but fouude, on more closely c.\amining the 
matter, ’I w.is Grot ins carried down y® ladder in a 
clicst; ami mclhought L was his wife, Icaiiinge from 
y® window fihove, and crying to y® souldiers, “ Have 
a cure, have a Ciue!” ’Tis cerlayn I shouldc have 
betraied liiin by an over-anxiotie. 

Resolved to give father a Shccpscotc dinner, but 
Margery allirined y® liauuoh woulde no longer keepe, 
so wuis forcc’d to have it drest, though meaninge to 
have kept it for companie. Little Kate, w’ho had 
been out alle y® morning, came in with her lap fulle oi 
butter-burs, the which 1 w^as glad to see, as mother 
cstecnies them a sovereign remedie ’gainst y® plague, 
which is like to be rife in Oxford this summer, the 
chic being so ovcrcroNvded on account of his 
While laying them out on y® stille-room floor, in 
bursts Robin to say Mr. Agnew and Mr. Milton were 
with father at j® bowling greeaie, and woiddc dine here. 
See w^i\s glad xMargery had put down y® haunch. 
’Twiis past one o’ the clock, however, before it couldc 
be sett on table ; and I had just run up to pin on my 
carnation knots, when 1 hcardc them alle come in 
discoursing mcrrili(?. 

At dinner Mr. Milton askt Robin of his stnddies; 
and I was in payne for y® dearo boy, knowing him to 
be better aflcctcd to his out-doorc recreations than to 
his bookc ; but he answered boldlic he was in Ovid, 
aud I lookt in Air. Milton’s face to gucsse was that 
g(M)dc scholarship or no ; but he turned it towards 
my father, and sayd ho was trying an experiment on 
two young nephews of his owne, whether y® reading 
those aut hors that treatc of physical subjects mighte not 
advantage them more than y* poets; whereat my 
father jested with him, he being liimselfe one of the 
fraternitie ho seemed to despise. But he uphelde his 
argumente so bravclic, that father listened in earnest e 
silence. Meantime, the cloth being drawnc, aud 1 in 
fcaro of remaining over long, was avised to withdrawo 
mysclfc carlie, Robin following, and begging me to goc 
downe to y® fish-ponds. Afterwards alle y others 
joyued us, and we sate on y* steps till the sun went 
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dowxti when, the horses being broughte round, our 
guests tooke leave without returning to y house. 
Father walked thoughtfullie home with me, leaning on 
my shoulder, and spake little. 

IBih , — After writing y* above last night, in my 
chamber, went to bed and had a most heavenlie 
dreamc. Methoughtc it was briglite, brighte niooii- 
lighte, and I was walking with Mr. Milton on a 
terrace, — not our terrace, but in some outlandish 
place ; and it had flights and flights of green marble 
steps, descending, I cannot tell how fnrre, with stone 
figures and vases on everie one. We went downe and 
downe these steps, till wc came to a faire piece of 
water, still in y" mooiiligUtc ; and then, methoughte, 
he wouldc be taking leave, and sayd much aboute 
absence and sorrowe, as tho’ wc had knownc cache other 
some space ; and allc that he sayd was dcligbtfulle 
to heare. Of a suddain wc heardc cries, as of dis- 
tresse, in a wood that came quite down to y® water’s 
edge, and Mr. Milton sayd, “Hearken 1” and then, 
“ There is some one being slaine in y® woode, 1 must 
goe to rescue him and soe, drewe his sword and ran 
off. Meanwhile, y® cries continued, but i did not 
secnic to mind them much ; and, looking stediastlie 
downe into y® clcarc water, couldc see to an im- 
measurable depth, and beheld, oh, rare ! — girls sitting 
oil glistening rocks, far downe bcncatlie, combing 
and braiding their brighte hair, and talking and 
laughing, oulie I couldc not heurc aboute what. And 
theire kirtles were like spun glass, and theire bracelets 
coral and pearl, and I thought it the fairest sight that 
eyes coulde see. But, allc at once, the cries in y® 
wood affrighted them, for they started, looked upwards 
and olle aWle, and began swimming thro* y® oleare 
water so fast, that it became troubled aud thick, and 
I couldc see tlicm iioe more. Tlien I was aware that 
y® voices iu the wood were of Dick and Harry, calling 
for me; and 1 soiightc to answer, “Here!” but my 
tongue was lieavic. Then I commenced running 
towards tliem, through ever so manic greene paths, 
iu y« wood ; but stilie, we coulde never meet ; and I 
began to see grinning faces, neither*of man nor boaste, 
peeping at me through y* trees ; and one and another 
of them called me by name, and in greatc fearc and 
paine I awoke 1 

* * * Strange things are dreames. Dear 
mother thinks much of them, and sayth they oft por- 
tend coming events. My father holdcth y® opinion 
; that they arc rather made up of what liuth alreadic 
\ conic to passe ; but surelie naught like tliis dreame of 
I mine hath in anie part befallen me liithertoe ? 

I * * * What strange fable or masque were they 
I reading that day at Sheepscotc ? I mind not. 


20M. — Too much busied of late, to write, though 
much hath happened which I wouldc fain remember. 
Dined at Shoiover yesterday. Met mother, who is 
coming hdhie in a day or two, but helde short speech 
with me aside cohcemiig housemfery. Tho Agnews 
there, of course : alsoe.Mr. Milton, whom we have 


scene continnallie, lately; and I know not how it 
shooldo be, but he secineth to like me. Father affects 
him much, but mother loveth him not. She hath 
secne little of him: perhaps the less tho better. 
Ralph Hewlett, as usuall, forward in his rough 
endeavours to please ; but, though no scholar, 1 have 
yet sense enough to prefer Mr. Milton’s discourse to 
his. ^ ^ * I wisfh I were fonder of studdy ; but, 

since it cannot be, what need to vex ? Some are born 
of one miiid, some of another. Rose was alwaies for her 
booke : and, had Rose beetle no scholar, Mr. Agnew 
wouldc, may be, never have given her a second 
Iboughtc : but alle arc not of y® same way of thinking. 

» » » ^ few lines received from mother’s 

“ spoilt boy,” as father hath called brother Bill, ever 
since he went ii soldiering. Blurred and mis-spelt as 
they are, she will prize Ibem. Trnlic, wo arc none of 
us grate bands at the pen ; ’tis well 1 make this my 
copio-booke. 

* * Ob, strange event ! Can this be liap- 
piiicssc ? Why, (lien am I soe feared, soe mazed, soe 
jirone. to weeping? I wouldc that mother were here. 
Lord have mercie on me a siufulle, sillio girl, and 
guide my steps arighto. 

* * It scemes like a dreame, (I have done 
iionghte but dreame of late, 1 think,) my going along 
y® matted passage, aud hearing voices in my lather’s j 
chamber, just as my hand was on y® latch ; and my j 
withdrawing my baud, and going softlic away, though j 
I never paused at disturbing him before ; aiid, after I , 
had bcenc a full hour iu y« stillc room, turning over 
ever soe inanie trays full of dried herbs and flower- 
leaves, bearing him come fort he and call, “Moll ; dcare 
Moll; where are you?” with 1 know not what of 
strange in y® tone of his voice ; and my niniiing to 
him hfistilie, and his drawing me into his chamber, and 
closing y® doorc. Tlicn he takes me round y® waislc, 
and remains quite silent awhile ; I gazing on him so 
strangclic ! and at length, he says with a kind of sigh, | 
“Thou art indeed but young yet! scarce seventeen,— 
and fresh, as Mr. Milton says, as the earlie May ; too 
tender, forsooth, to leave us yet, sweet child ! But , 
what wilt say, Moll, when I tell thee that a well- ! 
esteemed gentleman, whom as yet indeed I know too ■ 
little of, hath craved of me access to y« house as one 
that wouldc win your favour ?” 

Thereupon, such a suddaiii famtness of y® spiritts 
overtooke me, (a thing I am noc way subject to,) 
as that T fell down in a swouud at father’s feet ; and 
when I came to myselfe agayu, niy hands and feet 
seemed full of prickles, aud there was a humming, as of 
Rose’s bees, in mine cars. Letticc and Margery were 
tending of me, and father watching me full of care ; • 
but soe sooue as be saw me open mine eyes, he bade the i 
maids stand aside, and sayd, stooping over me, ! 
“ Enough, dear Moll, wo will talk noe more of this at 
present.” “ Onlio just tell me,” quoth I, in a 
whisper, “ who it is.” “ Guesse,” sayd he. “ L 
cannot,” I softlie replied; and, with the lie, came 
such a nish of blood to my cheeks os betmied me. “ I 
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am sure you have though/* sajd deare father gravelie, 

and I neede not say it is Mr. Milton, of Avhonie I 
know little more than yon doe, and that is not enough. 
On the other hand, Roger Agnew saytli that he is one 
of whome we can never know too much, and tlicre is 
somewhat about him which inclines me to believe it.” 
“What will mother soy?*’ interraptcd 1. Thereat 
father’s countenance changed; and he hastilie answered, 
“Whatever she likes : I have an answer for her, and 
a question too;” and abrupllie left me; bidding 
mo keepe mysclfe quiet. 

But can I? Oh, no! rather hath sett a stone 
rolling, unwitting of its course* It liatli prostrated me 
ill y® first instane.j ; and will, I misdoubt, hiirt my 
mother, rather is bold enow in her absence, but 
when she comes back, will leave me to face her anger 
alone ; or else, make such a stir to shew tliat he is 
not governed by a woman, as willc mak(5 things worse. 
Meanwhile, how \vouldo 1 ha\c them? Am I most 
pleased or payned ? dismayed or flattered ? Indeed, [ 
know not. 

* * * I am soc sorry to have sivooncd. Needed I 
have done it, merclic to hcarc there was one who 
soughtc my favour? Aye, but one soc wise! so 
thoughtfulle ! so unlike me ! 

lJudtiine ; kawp duye. 

* « ^ Who kiiowctli what a dajo will bring 
forth ? A ft(T writing ;y‘-' above, 1 sate like one stupid, 
ruminating on 1 know not what, except on y® unlike- 
lihood tliat one soc w'ise woulde trouble liimselfe to 
seeke for aught and yet fail to icin. Aficr abiding a 
long space in mine ownc chamber, alle below seeming 
still, I began to wonder slioulde we dine alone or not, 
and to have ahiindred hot and cohl lilts of hope and fcarc. 
Thought 1, if Mr. Milton comes, aosuredlio I cannot 
goc down ; Inif. yet I must ; but yet I will not ; but 
yet y*’ best will be to conduct mysclfc as though 
nolhing had liappeiicd; and, as he seems to have left | 
the house long ago, maybe he hath returned to 
Sheepscote, or even to London. Oh that Loudon ! 
Shall 1 indeede ever see it ? mid y® rare shops, and y® 
play-houses, and St. Paul’s, and y® Towrc ? But what 

, and if that ever comes to pass ? Must 1 leave home ? 

I dear Porcst Hill ? and father and mother, and f boys? 
more especialiie Robin ? Ah ! but father will give 
me a long time to think of it. He will, and must. 

Then dinner-time came ; and, with dinner-time, 
uncle Hewlett and fialph, Squire Paicc and Mr. Miliou. 
We had a huge sirloin, soe no fcare of short commons. 
I was not ill pleased to sec soc inanie : it gave nio an 
excuse for holding my peace, but I conldc have wisheil 
for another woman. Ilow'cver, father never thinks of 
that, and mother will soonc be home. After dinner 
y® elder men went to y® bowliug-grecnc with Dick and 
Ralph ; the boys to y® fish-ponds ; and, or ever I was 
aware, Mr. Milton was walking with me outlie terrace. 
My dreame came soe forcibly to mind, that my heart 
seemed to leap into my mouth; but be kept away 
from y® fish-ponds, and from leave-takings and from 

his morning discourse with my father, at least for 

awhile ; but some way be got round to it, and sayd soe 


much, and soe well, that, after alle my father’s bidding 
me keepc quiete and take my time, and mine bwne 
resolution to think much and long, he never rested till 
he had changed y® whole appearance of things, and 
made me promise to be hb, wholly and trulie. — And 
oh ! I feare I have been too quickly wonne ! 

Ma;y 23^. At leaste, so saycth the calendar ; but 
with me it liath bcene trnlie an April daye, alle smiles ^ 
and tearcs. And now my spiritts are soe perturbed and 
dismaid,*as that I know not whether to weepe or no, 
for metbinks crying w** relieve me. At first waking 
this moniing my mind was elated at y® falsi tie of my 
mother’s notion, that no mau of sense woulde think 
me worth y* having; and soc I got up loo proude, I 
think, and came down too vain, for 1 had sjicnt an 
unusuall time at y® glassc. My spiritts, alsoc, were 
soe uncquall, fhat y® hoys took notice of it, and it 
seemed as though I coulde breathe nowhere, but out of 
doors ; so the children and T had a rare game of play 
in y« homc-closc, but ever and anon 1 kept looking 
towards y® road and listening for horses’ feet, till 
llobiii sayd, “ One W* think y® king was coming,” 
but at last canuj Mr. Milton quite another way, 
walking through y® fields with huge strides. Kate 
saw him firste, and toldo me ; and then sayd, “ What 
makes you look soo ]>ale ?” 

* * * 

We sate a good space under the hawthorn hedge 
oil y« brow of y® hill, listening to y® mower’s scythe, 
and the song of birds, which seemed enough for him, 
without talking; and as he spake not, I heldc my j 
peace, till, with y® snn hi my eyes, I was like to drop i 
I asleep ; whieli, as liis own face was from me, luid | 
towards y® landskip, he noted not. I was just aiming j 
for mirtlie’s sake to steale away, when he suddainlie ■ 
turned about and fell to speaking of rurall life, j 
huppiuesse, heaven, and such like, iu a kiud of rapture; \ 
then, with his elbow half raising him from y® grass, | 
lay looking at me ; then commenced humming or 
j singing 1 know not what strayii, hut ’twas of * bogli 
oeehi* and " ehiouia uiirata,* and he kept smiling the 
wliilc he sang. 

After a time we went in-doors ; and then came my 
firste pang ; for father fouude out how T had pledged 
wyselfc ovoniightc ; and for a moment looked soe 
grave, y* my lieart misgave me for having boeiie soe 
liastie. However, it soonc passed off; deare father’s 
countenimce cleared, and he even seemed iiierrie at 
table ; and .soon after dinner alle y® party dispersed 
save Mr. Milton, who loitered with me on y® terrace. 
After a short silence he exclaimed, “ How good is our ! 
God to us ill alle his gifts ! For instance, in this gift ' 
of /opc, whereby had he withdrawn from visible nature j 
a tliousand of its glorious features and gay colourings, i 
we shoulde stillc possess, /tom within^ the means of I 
throwing over her clouded face an cntirclic different j 
hue ! while as it is, what was. pleasing before now ! 
pleaseth more than over ! Is it not soe, sweet Moll ? j 
May I express thy feelings as well a.s mine own, 
unblamcd ? or am 1 too adventurous? Tou arc silent ; 
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well, then, let me believe that we think alike, and 
that the emotions of y” few laste hours have given such 
an impulse to alle that is high, and sweete, and deepe, 
and pure, and holy in our innermostc heai ts, as that 
wo seeme now onlic lirste to taste y* life of life, and 
to perceive how much nearer earth is to heaven than 
we thouglit ! Is it soc ? Is it not soe and I was 
conslrayned to say, “ Yes,” at I scarcclie knew what ; 
grudginglie too, for I feared having once alreadic sayd 
j “ Yes” too soone. liuf he saw nought ainissc, for he 
j was expecting nought aniisse ; soc went on, most like 
I truth and love that lookes o’* speakc or words soiiude. 
” Oh, I know it, I feel it: — hciicefortlic tlicre is a. life 
reserved for us in whicli angels may sympathize. Eor 
this most excellent gift of love shall enable us to read 
togetlier y' whole bookc of sanctity and virtue, and 
emulate cache other in carrying it into practice ; and 
as the \Yise Magians kept theirc eyes steadfastlic fixed 
on y* star, and followed it riglite on, through rough 
and smootlie, soe we, with this bright beacon, which 
indeed is set on fire of heaven, shall pass on through f 
peaccfull studdics, surmounted adversities, and vic- 
torious agonies of life, over looking steadfastlic up ! ” 

Alle this, and inucli more, os tedious to hcarc as to 
write, did I listen to, firstc with flagging attention, 
next with concealed wearinesses and as wcarincssc, 
if indulged, never is long concealed, it soc chanced, 

I by ill-luck, that Mr. Milton, siiddaiulic turning his 
i eyes from heaven upon poor me, caughto, I can 
scarcelic expresse how sliglitc, an indication of dis- 
coinforte in my face ; and instautlic a cloud crossed 
his ownc, though as thin as that through which y* 
sun shines while it floats over liim. Oh, Hwas not of 
a moment I and yet in that moment we seemed cache 
to have secnc y® other, thougli but at a glance, under 
new circumstances: — as though two persons at a 
masquerade had just removed theirc masques and jmt 
them on agayn. This gave me my seconde pang : — 
I felt I had given him payii ; and lliougli he made us 
though he foigot it directly, and T tookc pnyus to 
make him forget it, I coidtlc never be quite sure 
whether he had. 

* * * My spiritts were s®o dashed by this, 

and by leamhig his age to be soe much more than I 
had deemed it, (for lie is thirty-five ! Who coulde 
have thoughte it ?) that I had, theneeforthe, the aire of 
being much more discrcctc and pensive than bclong- 
eth to my nature; whereby he was, perhaps, well 
pleased. As I became more grave he became more 
gay; soe that we met ejlche other, as it were, half- 
way, and became righte pleasant. If his countounucc 
were comely before, it is quite hcavcnlic now ; and 
yet I question whether my love incrcaseth as rapidlic 
as my feare. Stti*elie my folly will prove as distaste- 
full to him, as his overmuch wisdom to me. Tlie 
dread of it liatli alarmed me alreadie. What 1ms 
become, even now, of alle my gay visions of marriage, 
and London, and the play-houses, and the Towrc ? 
Tliey hayc Med away thus earlio, and in their place 
comes a foicboding qf I can soaroe say what. I am 
as if a obiid, receivu^ some olde fairy y® gift of 


what seemed a fayre doll’s house, shouldo hastilie 
open y® doorc thereof, and starte back at beholding 
nought within but a huge cavern, deepe, high, and 
vaste; in parte glittering with glorious chrystds, and 
y® rest hidden in obscure darkiicssc. 

(To be continued.) 


CURIOSITIES OP SCIENCE. 

GEOLOGICAL CHANGES OE OUB OWN TIME. 

Lykll, Darwin, and others, have lately collected 
and powerfully applied a curious class of facts, lo 
pimc the slow and continuous upheaving or depres- 
sion of large tracts of land in dilfcrciit parts of the 
world, in effect of subterranean changes going on 
undenicatli. The phenomenon belongs to our own 
time, as well as to anterior ages in the liistory of the 
globe. In Sweden, for instance, a line traverses the 
southern part of that kingdom from the Baltic lo the 
Catiegai, lo the north of whicli, even as far as the 
North Cape of Europe, there is evidence, scarcely 
disputable in kind, that the land is gradually rising at 
the average of nearly four feet in a century : while, to 
the south of tliis axial lino, there arc similar proofs of 
a slow subsidence of snifacc in relation to the level of 
the adjacent seas. This, and various other examples 
of what may be termed secular changes of elevation, 
particularly in South America, and amidst the great 
coral foundatioiis of the Indian and Paeitic Oceans, 
have led the eminent geologists just named to regard ' 
such slow progressive changes as the probable cause ' 
of many or most of those great aspects of the earth’s | 
sui’facc, which by others have been attributed lo | 
paroxysmal actions of subterranean forces, sudden, and j 
violent in kind . — Quarterly lledew. I 

TEMFERATUBE OE THE GEYSERS. 

Dcscloiseaux and Bunsen, who visited Iceland in 
ISIG, found the temperature of the water of the 
Great Geyser, at a depth of scvcnty-lwo feet from the 
great pipe in wliich it rises, to be nearly thirty degrees ; 
above the boiling point. 

THE GREAT LISBON EARTHQUAKE. 

This phenomenon of 1755 spread one enormous j 
convulsion over an area of 700,000 square miles—’ j 
agitating by a single impulse the lakes of Scotland and j 
Sweden, and the islands of the West Indian sea. 

THE THAMES. 

This stream is utterly iusiguiticant in its physical 
characters, but wonderful in all besides; diffusing 
more of power and activity over the whole earth than 
ail other European rivers conjoined. The basin of the 
Thames is one of 5000 square miles ; its length with 
windings only 910 miles, or double its direct length; 
it receives about twenty streams in its course ; the 
fall, in its navigable distance, from Lccblade to Lon- 
don, is 258 feet, or 91 inches per mile; its mean 
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velocity is two miles an hour; the quantity of water 
flowing into the tideway at Teddington 1337 cubic 
feet per second.— 

TEMPEllATUllli: OP THE EAllTlI. 

Laplace concludes that the mean heat of the globe 
cannot be altered by one degree of licaumur since 
llie time of Hipparchus ; iruisniuch as tlie dimensions 
of the globe would be thereby changed in a small 
amount, its angular velocity be increased or diminished, 

. and a sensible difference be made in ihe length of the 
day, — which difference docs not exist. 

LIGHT OP THE CLOW-AVOUM. 

That the gloAv-worm emits her liglit to lure her 
lover to her bow(T is but a poetic fiction ; for the 
insect shines in its infant stale, in that of the larva, 
and when in its aurelian condition. It appears from 
the observations of naturalists that these insects never 
exhibit their light without some motion of the body 
or legs : from this it would seem that the phospho- 
rescence was dependent upon some nervous action, 
regulated at pleasure by the insect, for it certainly 
has the poAver of obscuring it entirely. If the glow- 
Avorm is crushed, and the hands or face are mbbed 
Avitli it, luminous streaks, similar to those produced by 
phosphorus, appear. They shine with greatly incrciused 
brilliancy in oxygen gas and in nitrous oxide. Trom 
these facts, (asks Mr. Hunt, in his charming work, 
j entitled '*The Poetry of Science,” just published,) 
j may we not infer that the process by which this 
luminosity is produced, whatever it may be, luis a 
, strong resemblance to that of respiration ? 
i 

VAST PLAINS OP THE EARTH. 

A Avriter in the Quarterly liniew thus graphically 
eimmoratcs, {is the mighty plains of the earth, the 
great sandy deserts of Sahara, {\nd the saline steppes 
of Asia, and the sterile aud shingly plains of Pata- 
gonia. To these lie adds the Pampas, forming a bare 
horizontal surface of nearly one thousand miles from the 
Atlantic to the Andes the Silvas of ihe Amazons, 
a dense tropical forest, covering a level more than 
half as large as Europe the Llanos of tlic Orinoco, 
a plain of grass, twice as large as Prance, and fiat us 
the surface of the sea ; — the vast prairies of North 
America, stretching westward from the Mississippi to 
the Rocky Mountains; — and the Avidc luxuriant plains 
of Hisdostan. 

AMOUNT OP ELECTRICITY DEVELOPED BY CHEMICAL 
ACTION. 

Faraday has shown that zinc and platinum wires, 
one-eighteenth of on inch in diameter, and about half 
on inch long, dipped intb dilute sulphuric acid, so 
weak tliat it is not sensibly sour to the tongue, 
will evolve more electricity in one-twentieth of a 
minute thou is given by thirty turns of a large and 
powerful electric^ machine in full action, a quantity, 
which, if passed through the head of a cut, would be 
sufficient to kill it as by a flash of lightning. Pur- 


suing this interesting inquiry still further, it is found 
I that a single grain of water contoitts as much elec- 
I tricity as could bo accumulated in 800,000 Leyden 
I jars, each requiring thirty turns of the large ma- 
I chine of the Royal Institution to charge it ; a quan- 
tity equal to that which is developed from a charged 
, thunder-cloud. " Yet we have it under perfect com- 
mand ; can evolve, direct, and employ it at pleasure ; 
aud when it has performed full work of electro-'* 
lization, it has only separated the elements of a single ^ 
grain of Avater.” — Hunt*s Foetiy nfScietice, 

I 

EARTHdUAKES IN CHEAT BllITAlN. 

Mr. Milne records 110 earthquake shocks in 
Euglaml; 31 of aaIhcIi were along the south coast, 

30 in 'Wales, 14 on the borders of Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire; and 139 shocks in Scotland, of which 
not fewer than 85, aud these the most violent, oc- 
curred in the vicinity of Gomrie, in Stratherne ; in- 
dicating, without the proximity of any volcanic 
action, some singular relation of this locality to sub- 
terranean actions going on underneath. 

PRESII WATER FLOATING UPON THE SEA. 

Captain Sabine found discoloured water, supposed 
to be that of the Amazon river, three hundred miles 
distant in the ocean from the embouchure of that 
river. It was about liiO feet deep. Its specific gra- 
vity was = 1.0204, and the specific gravity of the 
sea water ~ 1.0262. This appears to be the greatest 
distance from land, at uhich river water has been 
detected on the surface of the ocean. 

SIMPLICITY OP THE ELECTROTYPE PROCESS. 

Ill the electrotype process it is not indispensable 
fo (‘luploy tlic somewhat comiilex arrangement of tlie 
battery : A,ve may take the steel magnet, and, by mc- 
cluinieally disturbing the electricity it contains, avc 
can produce a current through copper wires, which 
may be used, and is extensively employed, for gilding 
and silvering. The magneio clcctrical machine is 
employed in Birmingliani for tin's purpose ; but Messrs. 
Elkiu^on state thirt they do not find it economical, 
or, rather, that the electro-precipitation is carried on 
too sloAvly. 

THE EARTH AN ELECTRIC BATTERY. 

Tlie earth itself may be made a battery, as by con- 
necting wires with its mineral bodies currents of 
electricity have been collected, and those currents 
used for the production of electrotype deposit. This 
has been done by Mr. Robert Were Fox, at a mine 
near Falmouth. By coimccting two copper wires with 
Iaa^o lodes, and bringing them, at the surface, into a 
cell'containing a solution of sulphate of copper, this 
gentleman obtained an electrotype copy of an engraved 
copper-platc . — Umfs Poetry of Science, 

GREAT ERUPTION OP THE SKAPTAK JOKULL. 

Scarcely have we the record of any event like to 
this phenomenon, which devastated Iceland in 1783 ; 


I 
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,1k; year also of the great Calabrian cai’tliqnabo. A 
submarine volcano had been burning fiercely for many 
weeks in tlic ocean, thirty miles from the south-west 
cape of Iceland. Its fires suddenly ceased—thc island 
was skaken by earthquakes for a time, when tlic vol- 
canic power abmptly broke fort li again, at the distance 
of 150 miles, among the perpetual snows of the 
Skaptar mountains, on a scale of terrific grandeur. 
For many months t he j|un w'as urholly unseen in Ice- 
land,— clouds of ashes were carried many hundred 
miles to ^ea, falling even in the Orkney Islands,— 
the liquid lava spread out in some places to a breadth 
of twenty or thirty miles, filling up the beds of 
rivers, and of enormous tbickness, poured itself into 
the sea nearly fitly miles from the places of its erup- 
tion . — Quarterly Review, 

Muniric TAJss op lipe. 

Herodotus states, that, in the formation of the 
great Red Sea canal, under Necho, no less than 
120,000 Egyptunis perished j but does not say how : 
“ Tho cause of such a catastrophe," says Miss Faiuiy 
Corbeanx, “ may be surmised from the very nature of 
the operations. We have only to suppose a very 
probable casualty— that an unusually high inundation 
of the Nile broke through Ihc ncwly-madc embank- 
incuts, and suddenly over\vhclmcd the workmen and 
the works— to see through the tisith of a statement 
which, under the ordinary procosb ol digging a canal, 
would appear almost fabulous." 

nr.nL-KiNiiiifG. 

It lias been calculated that it would take iiincty-onc 
years to ring the changes upon twelve bells at the 
rate of two strokes to a second ; the full changes upon 
! twenty-four bells would occupy more tliaii 117,0(J0 
billions of years. 

GIGAKTIC TAUI.n-LAND. 

In Europe, the best example of iliis formation is 
the central or Castilian plateau of Spain, — a level of 
' somewhat more than 2000 feet above the sea ; but 
' bow insignificant this compared with the great Gobi 
i plain, one of the tracts of table-land of Central Asia, 

I having a continuous surface of 300,000 square miles, 

I (more than four times that of France,) and an elevation 
! nearly equal to that of the higlicst of the Rrilish 
mountains; or with those table-lands of the Andes, 
Quito, and Besaguadero, almost co-equal in area with 
Ireland, and, at the enormous height respectively of 
two miles and two miles and a half, affording a foun- 
dation to cities, villages, and the iudustrious works of 
men ! — Quarterly Review, 

MAN IN AUSTRALIA. 

L)eut.-CoL Sir Thomas Mitchell describes a native 
guide in the interior of Tropical Australia as a very 
pei:f^ speeimen of the genus hmo^ and such as never 
is to be seen, except in the precincts of savage life, 
hndegraded by any .scale of graduated classes, and 
the countless bars these p^issent to the free enjoyment 


of existence. His motions in walking were more 
graceful tlian can be^ imagined by any w^ho havejmly 
seen the draped and shod animal. The deeply set, yet 
flexible spine ; the taper form of the limbs ; the ful- 
ness, yet ])ertcct elasticity of the glutei muscles ; the 
hollowness of the back, and symmetrical balance of 
the upper part of the torso, ornamented as it was, like 
a fine piece of carving, with raised scarifications most 
tastefully placed: such were some of the characteristics 
of this perfect “ piece of work." Compared with it, 
the civilized animal, wheu considered merely in the 
light of a specimen of natural history — how inferior ! 
In vain might \vc look among thousands of that class 
for such teeth; such digestive powers; for such 
organs of sight, hearing, smelling, tasting, fcclhig ; 
for such powers of ruuning, climbing, or walking ; 
for such full enjoyment of the limpid water, and of 
all that Nature provides for her children of the woods. 
Such health and exemption from disease ; such inten- 
sity of existence, in short, must be far beyond ihc 
enjoyments of civilized men, witli all that art can do 
for them ; and the proof of this is to be found in the 
failure of all attempts to pei’suadc these free denizens of 
uncultivated earth to forsake it for the tilled ground. 

VAST sToniuS or coal in north amkrica. 

The coal-field of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, 
more than equals England in area ; and the bed of 
coal, coJlc’d the llittsburg seam, ten feet in thickness, 
is spread over an elliptical area, 225 miles in its 
gi’catest diameter, and 1 00 miles in breadth ; a mass 
of this mineral, capable of supplying the world, long 
after the coabmiucs of Britain have become extinct by 
I [me. 

ORIGIN or photography. 

It is curious to reflect, that nearly four hundred 
years have elapsed since Giovanni Batl ista Bella Porta, 
a Neapolitan, invented the Camera Obscura, by the 
employment of wliich in aidr of drawing, to obtain cor- 
rectly the relative position of objects, and to establish 
the true principles of linear and aerial perspective, he 
may be said 1o have given rise to the researches of the 
discoverers of Photography. Undoubtedly, many in- 
telligent men of that, and of each succeeding age, and 
of our own generation, when witnessing tlie perfection 
of the images of the ciuncra, — the absolutq conect- 
iicss of outiine, the epitomizing power of proportion, 
the beautiful gradation of tint, — have felt acute regret 
that, instead of copying with a pencil, the pictuics 
themselves could not be fixed upon the focal screen — 
as in the Photographic art. 

Chloride of silver, which if not itself the means of 
the art, has led to the detection qf the true ancients, 
was known to tlie alchemists, who statiBd that ijf paper 
be coated with it, and with the aid of a lens aq object 
be thrown upon such paper, the sliadcd port will re- 
main white, whilst those pqrts on which the light rests 
will become black : again, that wiien an engraving is 
placed upon paper so prepared, the action of the sun’s 
rays will give an inverse representation thereof* 
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About the year 1802, Mr. 'Wedgwood and Bir 
Huifnphry Davy experimented with the chlorate, the ui- 
Hote, and the muriate of silver, as a superiice on paper, 
or preferably on while leather, for copying paintings 
on glass, and making profiles by the agency of liglit. 
They employed the camcra obscura and tlie solar 
microscope;’ but the pictures they produced soon 
vanished. That engravings, the reticulated leaves of 
plants, and wings of insects, might thus be copied by 
contact in expotoe to tlic different rays of 1 he sun, 
had been variously understood by chemists, and even 
by school-boys, for an uncertain period. Still, the 
idea of the combination of the camcra-obscura, and a 
supcrficc sensitive to tlic action of light , was hereby 
practically evolved. 

In 1814, Niepce, of Chalous-sur-Saouc, began his 
researches “ on the me! hod of Jhing the image of 
objects by the action of light.” He was followed by 
Daguerre, in 1824, who combined with Nicpcc in 
1829. The latter died in 1888; and in 1889, Da- 
guerre, in conjunction with the son of Niepce, an- 
nounced his discovery at Paris ; and, six months prior 
to tlic publication of the Daguerreotype process, Ikir. 
Henry Fox Talbot announced his account of “ Tlic 
Art of Phot ogenic Drawing.” 

w'ONDEua or tuk ska. 

It is ditlicult for the imagination to compass ade- 
quately this gi-ciit dominion of ocean on the globe, 
— its vasincss of connected surface, its depth, its 
tides and currents, its eternal movement of waves, it.s 
massive covering of icc within Iho polar circle.s, the 
profuse abundance of life within its waters, the enor- 
mous quantity of salt it holds in solution, exceeding 
in bulk and weight the solid laud of all Eurojie . . . 
Examining the natural di^isious of this vast surface, 
the Pacific defines itself at once to tlic eye as the 
great ocean of the world, covering more than fifty 
millions of square miles, (even if Australia, the Indian 
Archipelago, be assumed as its western boundary,) and 
actually exceeding iu area all that exists of solid land. I 
— Quarterly Fecietn. | 


A KOSSir. I’UAIJJJ. 

The ne pluff vlfra of imposition upon the ereduUly 
of the public, as regards 1 lie existence of the “sea 
serpent,” was attempted, a few years since, by a ; 
M Kocb, who exhibited in .\incrica, under the name I 
of ITydrarchos Sillmannii^ a skeleton constructed by | 
him from bones collected in various parts of Alabama, I 
and wliich be denominated a “ fossil sea-serpent.” j 
The bones belonged to several individual skeletons of 
an extinct marine cetacean, termed Jiasilosaurus by 
the American natunilists, and belter known in Eng- 
land by that of Zeuglodon^ a term signifying teeth. 

This Koch did, by stringmg togctlicr all the vertebne 
he could obtain of the Basilosaurus, arranging them 
in a serpentine form, and manufacturing a skull and 
claws. To this he gave the name of llydrarchos 
The truth, however, was immediately exposed by the 
American naturalists. 


LA^GE DIAMOND. 

One of the largest diamonds iu the world is the 
Koh‘intmr'* or “Mountain of LighV’ which Ruu- 
jeet Singh extorted from the cx-king of Cabul. No- 
thing can be imagined more superb than.tbis gem : it 
is of the finest water, and about half the size of a 
hen’s egg. Its weight amounts to tbree-and'a-half 
rupees ; and it is said to be worth tliree millions and 
a half of money. It is set in an armlet, with a dia? 
mond oil each side, about tho<*8ize of a sparrow’s egg. 

WEAK OF THE NUGAEA FALLS. 

The 710,000 tons of water which each minute pour 
over the precipice of Niagara, arc estimated to carry 
away a foot of the cliff every year. Taking tliis ave- 
rage, and adopting the clear geological proof that the 
full once existed at Queen’s-town, four miles below, 
wc must suppose a period of 20,000 years occupied in 
this recession of the cataract to its actual site; wliile 
in the delta of the [Mississippi, nearly 14,000 square 
miles iu extent, an estimate founded on its present 
rate of increase, and on calculation of the amount of 
eurtliy matter bn)ught down the stream, has justified 
Mr. Lyell in alh'ging that 07,000 years must have 
elapsed since the formation of this great deposit began. 
— Quarterly Bevieiv. 

REVOLUTION OF THE EARTH IN AN HOUR. 

The revolution of the earib is performed in a natural 
day, or, more strictly speaking, once in 23 h. 66' 4"; 
and, as its mean circumference is 24,871, it follows, 
that any ))()ini in its equatorial surface lias a rotatory 
motion of more than 1000 miles per hour. This velo- 
city must gradually diminish to nothing at cither pole. 
Whilst the earlli is thus revolving upon its axis, it 
has a progressive motion in its orbit. If wc take the 
length of tlic earth’s orbit at 600,000,000, its motion 
through space must exceed 08,490 miles in the hour. 
— B/iryclop€ed }(t Jiri faumcn. 

SCIENTIFIC PREDICTION VERIFIED. 

A striking cxamjilc occurs in Dr. Whcwcll’s 
Bakcriau Lecture for 1848, of the happy connexion of 
theory with observation, in the prediction, that there 
must cxi.st a spot in tlie German Ocean — tfie central 
point of an area of rotation, produced by the meeting 
and mutual act ion of two opjiositc tides— where no 
rise or fall of tide* wliatc'ver could occur ; — a prediction 
actually vorific'd by Captain Hewitt in 1839, without 
any prior knowledge that such a point had been sup- 
posed to exist. This is one of the many triumphs of • 
the like kind achieved by modem science. — Quarterly . 
Review. ! 

VALUE OP MINUTE RESEARCHES. I 

Wc may smile at the phrase of “ illustrious nrach- • 
nologist” applied to an indefatigable spider-col- | 
lector of our ow'ii day, and marvel at the laborious ! 
zeal of M. Robincau in gatheVing up 1800 species of j 
the genus Musca in the single dcpaj t.nicnt of the i 
Younc; but when we come to regard the complete- 
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ness whicli this great bmucli of science has at- 
tained tbrougli such particular researches, and ilie 
curious and unexpected results derived from minute 
inquest into the subdivisions of the organic world, — 
the fungi, the algas, the hcatlis, the lichens, the mol- 
lusks of different seas and depths, the zoophytes, 
infusoria, &c. — ^^ve cannot fail to recognise the value 
of these insulated labours, and to applaud the happy 
diligence to which we owe sucli exact and abundant 
knowledge .— Quartcdif Ji^riar, 

ACCII)EXT.a DISCOVERY OP THE CALOTYPE. 

Mr. Pox Talbot’s discovery of the Calotype wjis 
somewhat the result of accident: he had prepared 
papers in a variety of ways, and only exposed them 
for a ceriaiii limited time in the camera; these were 
thrown aside in a drawer, and left as failures ; but he 
wfU5 surprised to find, on examining one or two which 
hud been washed with gallic acid, that perfect pictures 
had appeared of the objects at which the camera had 
been directed. 

INFINITY OF THE FIKM AMENT. 

1’he assumj)tion that the extent of the starry firma- 
ment is literally infinite has been made by one of the 
greatest of the astronomers, the lute Dr. 01l)ers, the 
basis of tiic conclusion that the celestial spaces arc, 
in some slight degree, deficient in ttampareneif ; so 
that all beyond a certain distance is, and must remain 
for ever unseen ; the geometrical progression of the 
extinction of light far outrunning the ctfcct of any 
conceivable increase in the power of our telescopes. 
Were it not so, it is argued, every part of the celestial 
concave ought to shine with the brightness of the 
solar disc, since no visual ray could be so directed as 
not, in «oinc point or other of its infinite length, to 
encounter such a disc . — IMinbnrgh Renew, 

ENGLAND THE CENTKE OP THE EAKTH. 

If wc divide the globe into two licmisphcrcs, accord- 
ing to tlie maximum extent of Land and water in each, 
wc arrive at the curious result of designating England 
as the centre of the former or teri’cnc lialf, an anti- 
podal point near New Zealand as the centre of the 
^ueous hemisphere. The exact position in England 
is not far from the Land’s End ; so that if an observer 
were there raised to such height as to discern at 
once the half of the globe, he would see the greatest 
possible extent of land — if similarly elevated in New 
Zealand, the greatest possible surface of water. — 
Quarterljf Review, 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS. 

At the meeting of the Association of American 
Geologists and Naturalists, held at Boston, in 1847, 
Professor S. S. Ilaldemau stated, tliat an insect was 
sent to him from Rio, by Dr. J. C. Reinhardt, with 
information that this or an allied species Jiad been 
seen by bim on board the United States’ ship Consti- 
tvdioii in Cochin CUna, and subsequently in all the 
ports of the Paciilc^ the ship^ touching at the Sandwich 


Islands and Western Mexico, and passing round Capo 
Horn I'lnd Brazil, — a wider geographical distribution 
Ilian has heretofore been given to tliis genus. The 
insect proves to be an Urania, and its extensive dis- 
tribution is attributable to the fact, that this genus is 
parasitic on the Blatta, (or cockroach,) wliicli is 
known to be extensively abundant upon ships between 
the tropics. 

FREEZING MIXTURES. 

I’he ihcory of freezing mixtures is deduced from 
I the doctrine of latent caloric. There ai‘c mixtures of 
saline substances, which, at the common temperature, 
by their mutual chemical action, pass rapidly into itic 
fluid form, or are capable of being rapidly dissolved 
in water, and, by this quick transition to fluidity, ab- 
sorb caloric, and produce degrees of cold move or less 
intense . — Encycloptedia Metropolitana, 

BLACK AND GREEN TEA. 

Black and green tea arc produced from the same 
plant, though botanists were long at issue about this 
question. The idea of green tea being dried upon 
copper is a popular fallacy, for the tea would be 
flavoured and spoiled in such a process ; besides, the 
bloom can be given by harmless moans. Dr. Lctt- 
som, by the way, thought it was given by a vegetable. 
Mr. Ball, who has lately written a very sensible book 
on “ The Culture aiul Alaiiufacture of Tea in China,” 
describes an experiment by which he proves that tea 
may be dried black and r/reen at once, in the same, 
vessel, and over the same tire. He divided the pun, 
and the leaves on one side he kept in motion and the 
other quiet, when the latter became black and the 
former green ; thus proving the difference of colour to 
be not derived from any management of heat, but 
from manipulation, the heat being the same in both 
cases. Gunpowder tea is dried at the highest tem- 
perature, and Pekbe at the lowest. The chemical 
cause of black tea is its loss of tannin in its drying 
previous to roasting, an opinion sui)[»oricd by the 
recent testimony of Liebig. Again, Mr. Ball thinks 
there may be one species of tea plant, but several 
varieties, though all botanical difference is destroyed 
in the course of packing. 

BEAUTY OP A CORAL ISLAND. 

Althongli there is not much variety, there is con- 
siderable beauty in a small coral reef when viewed 
from a ship’s mast-head, at a short distance, in clear 
weather. A small island, with a white sand beach 
and a tuft of trees, is surrounded by a symmetrically 
oval space of shallow water, of a bright gross-green 
colour, enclosed by a ring' of glittering surf, as white 
as snow, immediately outside of which is the rich 
dark blue of deep water. All the sea is perfectly 
clear from any mixture of sand or mud ; even where 
it breaks on a mud beach, it retains its perfect purity, 
^ the large grains of coral are heavy, and do not break 
into mud; so that if a bucketful of coral sand bo 
thrown into the sea, it may be seen gradually ainking, 
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like a white cloud, without producing any discoloura- 
tion in the surrounding water. It is this perfect 
clearness of the water which renders navigation among 
coral reefs at all piucticable, as a shoal, mth even five 
fathoms of water on it, can be discerned at a mile dis- 
tance from a ship’s mast-liead, in consequence of its 
greenish hue contrasting with the blue of deep water. 
In seven fathoms water, the bottom can still be dis- 
cerned on looking over the side of a boat, especially 
if it has patches of light coloured sand ; but in ten 
fathoms, the depth of colour can scarcely be distin- 
guished from the dark course of the unfathomable 
ocean. — Jukes* s Voyage. 

liim WILSON ; 

OK, Tlin COVEx<NESS’S CURISTMAS HOLIDAY. 

Lizzy Wilson was a friend of mine, an intimate 
friend, so that the reader may rely upon the triilli of 
i the following story about a ccriaiu Christmas Holiday 
! which she enjoyed many years ago. 

At that time Miss AVilsoii w'as what girls of seven- 
1 ecu call ''quite old;* — she was seven-anitwenf y. Slie 
was Nvhat dashing and fashionable people call "plaiu** 
and “ dotrdj/** for she bad no pretensions to beauty of 
person or elegance of (\Uirc. She was what her ovni 
family and friends considered “ a nice-looking, aniiablc 
girl,” and ‘^a very clever creature:” she was wdiat 
those wlio only knew her as “ the (iovcrncss ” called 
“ a w’oi tliy, excellent young woman,” ‘Svell-brcd and 

highly aceoniplislied.” ^^'itll the former she was 

always " JAmy ;” — with the latter she w^as, of course, 
always " Miss AVilson.” To those who know “ what’s 
iu a name,” it will bo quite clear that “Lizzy” and 
“ Miss AVilsou” were two very dilferent beings. 

^fy heroine w'as, in sliort, nothing uncommon, and 
not at all heroic, in ilie general acceptation of the term ; 
but if Llysscs owed part of bis repul al ion as a hero to 
his being “ a mucli-cnduring man,” thou Lizzy AVilson 
oiiglit ill common justice to be considered as a little 
of a heroine; for she was a Governess; and wdio 
that know's anything of the matter will deny that she 
must have been a much-ciuluring woman ? 

Miss AA’ilson’s father, a country clergyman, died 
when she was eighteen, leaving a widow with four 
children, of whom Lizzy ivns the eldest. I shall not 
relate the struggles with poverty and grief which then 
; made up her mother’s life. Lizzy and Torn (tivo years 
younger than Lizzy) soon became of real use to her. 
After tlicir father’s death, Tom was taken as a clerk 
by an Edinburgh bookseller, in whose house he con- 
tinued with an annually increasing salary, and Lizzy 
went out try her fortune iil the world as a Governess. 

At first it was a sad kial to her, but now custom 
had given it a property of easiness. She had lived in 
various families— aristocratic, parcemee, and those that 
were neither the one nor the other. She had learned 
much of human nature. She found out, not from 
I books but from actual* experience, that high natures, 
noble natures, are very rare among men, what- 
VOL. IX. 


ever professors of a general admiration of Humauity 
may Shy that wealAcss and meanness of nature are 
veiy common; that most persons arc a very un- 
satisfactory mixture of good, bad, and indifferent, — 
the indifferent composing two-thirds ofThc individual. 
Poor Lizzy ! she had to pay the penalty exacted from 
all those who go forth into the world expecting to find 
there a race of demi-gods. She had to pass through 
many stages of mental existence. At one time Ghd 
and hope seemed gone from her ;— she groped pain- 
fully iu sadness and darkness, and there was no bUic 
sky over her. At last, light came to her once more ; she 
saw the face of the Eternal, and learned that indeed 
all things which he has made are very good; that if 
she was disapjioiuted in her expectations of man’s 
excellence,— of life’s felicity, — the fault was neither in 
man, (whom God did not create after her desires, but 
after his wisdom), nor in this life, which was not in- 
tended by God to be a state of felicity at all, but rather 
for her a sort of ficiy furnace, whence she now trusted 
to come forth iu clue time purer, brighter, stronger, 
and fitted for a noble use hereafter. In this frame of 
mind she worked steadily in her humble sphere, and 
strove to subdue the evil she felt within, and to with- 
stand, as well as she could, the evil from without. It 
was well for Lizzy that she Inad to work for others, and 
had little time to think about herself, or she might 
have been ruined by morbid introspection. 

Miss Wilson had been for two ycara a Governess 
ill the family of Mr. Gould the Banker, at the time 
of w'liich I am about to speak. During these two 
years she had not scon her motlicr, nor George, nor 
little Nancy. The only beloved family face that she 
had seen during those two long years w'as Tom’s. He 
had been in Lontloii once, on business for Jiis employer, 
and came to Grosvenor Square to see Lizzy, and spent 
tlic evening witli her. That was ten montlis ago;— 
and now, at the beginning of December, Miss^ AA'ilson 
sat one evening alone iu the school-room at ^Ir. 
Gcjuld’s house, lieforc-mciitioncd, in Grosvenor Square. 
She ^vas tired of teaching, or rather of trying to make 
cliildrcn learn, and had her usual after-school head- 
ache. It was a very cold day, and she sat with her 
feet on the fender, and leant back in her uhair ; i.e, 
she leant back as far as she could lean in a cliair with 
a back as hard and as straight as a poker. She looked 
for a long time at a little Inigbt fierce flame which 
kept darting out from a black coal, and it seemed to 
bring many things to her mind, for the expression of 
her face varied as she looked. Presently she threw 
a glance rouiul the room, and thought what a comfort 
such a room would be this C’hristmas to her mother, 
uhen she gave her usual children’s party for little 
Nancy. 

It w'as a good-sized room, on the second floor of 
the house; it was very clean, and neatly furnished 
with plain chairs, tables, and desks. At one end of 
the room was a piano, at tlic other was a large old- 
fashioned book-case ; a harp stood by the piano, and 
a globe on cither side of the book-case ; good stout 
curtains, that harmonized in colour with the walls 
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and carpet, huug before the windows. Caudles stood 
on a lai^ table in the centre of the room, but they 
were not yet lighted. On the same table were Lizzy’s 
open desk and several books ; on one chair a large doll 
set upright ; on another lay a ball of string and a toj>, 
and a battledore was on tlic floor. On the mantelpiece 
were a halMiour glass, a large shell, and a small case 
containing a few half-witliered flowers these hist 
were oil three Miss Wilson’s personal property. 

Yes I Mrs. Wilson would have been very glad of 
such a room to set her young visitors dancing in. 
Lizzy wondered whether Nancy was as pretty jis she 
used to be ; and whether George could read well iioiv. 
8he smiled os she remembered the efforts made by both 
George aud herself, to got him to road a page in 
"Frank” without miscalling a word, wlicu he was 
twelve years old. — ^Dcar George ! she did not btdieve 
he ever could read so as to amuse liiinself, and she 
thought he might work out his life, au.l a very 
honourable one too, without learning much from the 
alpliabct. To her mind, George’s dullness of the book* 
leai'uing faculty w^as amply atoned by the quickness 
of his perception where his affections were conc(‘rncd, 
and the general delicacy of his feelings. Lizzy was 
very fond of her younger brother, " stupid George.” 

In the midst of her recollections, llie school-room 
maid came into the room with two letters. — 
from my mistress, miss, and one from the post.” 

When Susan had lighted the candles and was gone. 
Miss Wilson opened Mrs, Gould’s letter with a sort 
of vague fear that something was w'rong. Perhaps 
she was about to be dismissed. Why ? Well, it was 
silly to flit with the unfolded letter in her hand, 
speculating on its contents; \vould it nut be bettor fo 
road it ? SJic road — 

My DJiAii Miss WiLsox,— As Mr. Gould and 
myself ’tore going to take all the cbildron with us, for 
a month’s visit to my father in Devoushire ; aud as 
the poor thing.s really want a holiday after their laic 
hard work, w'e have settled that you need not accom- 
pany us ; and as, 1 dare say, you will not like to remain 
here all that time, you can do what you like withyoiu'- 
self for the month :. which will be a nice relaxation for 
you ; and 1 hope you will come back to us stronger 
. than you are now. With many wishes for your en- 
joyment this Chiistmas, I am, my dear Miss Wilson, 
" Yours very sincerely, 

" Sophia Gould.” 

If you could have seen LLszy’a face, when slie had 
read that note, you would, have been raucii [)uzzlod. 
There was joy in it, but the joy was strongly tempered 
by indignation, and for a monicut her lip w as curled 
in contempt. If you could have read her thought it 
would have been somewliat like this This woman, 
whose children I have tauglit and tended for two years, 
grants mo a m<»ith’8 holiday, as it cannot cost her tho 
lightest ineonvenience. ]^d she spared me when it 
would have been inconvenient to )p, 1 should have 
f4t gratefvdf though, .God Mows, it Would have been 


I but bare justice to do so. And 1 suppose she ex- 
I peels me to be grateful for this. No, no, Mrs. Gould, 
corrupting to the character os my position is, lam not 
yet sycophant or hypocrite enough fbr i/mi Aud she 
turned to her desk, and wrote the following reply ; — 

" Mr DEAR Madam, — I am very glad to hear of Hic 
projected visit, since it leaves me at liberty to go 1o 
my family, from whom 1 have been tw'o years absent. 
Hoping that you, and Mi*. Gouhi, and the children, 
may enjoy your visit into Devonsliire, 1 am, Madam, 

“ Sincerely yours, [ 

“ EuZiUJETii Wilson.” | 

I 

Having scut this note to Mrs. Gould, Lizzy took up 
flic letter which had come by tho post— it w’as from 
licr mother. If you had seen Lizzy’s face as slic | 
opened t/iai letter, it would not have puzzled you at ; 
all. You would liavo declared that you had never sccni ; 
one more tenderly affectionate, or one more capable of 
being lighted up by a smile. There was no trace of 
the former iudigualion and contempt, as soon as she 
saw the words “ My dearest child.” The face became 
sweeter and brighter as she read on, aud was quite 
joyous when she came to these words, '‘Tom is 
comujg home for his usual foriniglit — could you not i 
ask Mrs. Gould to spare you for that time ? 1 do not i 
think she can refuse you, dear, because she must, I 
am sure, think highly of you, and you liavc not had a , 
holiday since you have been witli her. 1 know that it 
is humiliating to ask IhiwS, as a favour, when it should 
be considered as a right; — but 1 am anxious about 
your healtl), and am almost lieart-sick for a kiss from 
my darling Lizzy.” | 

“ My darling Liz/y,” miumnirod the Governess, " it 
would have been worth i\Irs. Gould, for the 

mere chance of hcarmg those words again.” 

When the letter was finished, tears of joy stood hi 
Lizzy’s eyes, to think of tlic reply she should write • 
that night to her mother. She sat with the open letter ; 
in her lap, and her feet on the fender, looking dowui ! 
into the lire for more than half an hour, which half | 
hour by the clock was half her life by memory’s time- 
piece. I 

“ A wdiole month,” she mused. “ A whole montli ! 
to live again in the light and love of homo !” 

To see once more that her mere entrance into a 
room would brighten all faces and make glad all hearts 
in it I It was too much happiness, and she almost 
wished for Mrs. Gould, or any one, to tell it to. A 
whole month 1 And Tom— her merry, handsome, high- 
spirited brother Tom, was to bo there for a fortnight. 
And her thoughts flew home to the little "White 
Cottage,” at Everstcad, far away in 'VVarwicksliirc. 
She had ceased to think of “ the Parsonage ” there, 
as her home ; and the " White Cottage,” though 
so very small, was pretty; and lier mother had 
grown to like it, at last. It seemed but yesterday 
that she stood last in tho little parlour, with her 
bonnet aud cloak on, ready to dejiai't. She had been 
a long time up-stairs, putting on the said aiHcles of 
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attirfe;— not that Lizzy Wilson was much given to 
anxiety as to how slie looked in a bonnet ; but it takes 
a long time to dress, when the eyes arc blinded by hot 
tears, and the hands tremble so nmcli from the en- 
deavour to suppress emotion, that they refuse their 
poor office of string-tying. It was no wonder that 
Lizzy was a long time up-stairs ; or that when, at last, 
she came into the little parlour, and spoke in a quick, 
cheerful voice, they all came crowding round her. 
Mrs. Wilson took her daughter’s two hands, and 
looked into her half- shut lia/.nl eyes, and strove in 
vain to keep back the tears from her own. Little 
Nancy wept aloud, and clasped her sister in her aims. 
Slic was only eight years old, and George, who was 
twTlve, tried to comfort her ; but he looked at Lizzy 
as if liis heart would break ; and he felt as if he could 
gladly give his right arm to he cut off if it would make 
him, at once, old enough to go and earn money instead 
of Jjizzy. Then, poor boy, lie remembered liow stupid 
he was, — that he could not read the easiest book w'cll ; 
he feared that he should never be able to earn 100/. 
a-yoar, and send seventy out of it to bis motlu’r, 
as Lizzy Avas going to do: — and (knirgc burst into 
tears. Tfow well she remembered putting lier arms 
round her darling brotlier and wliispering comfort to 
liim as well as she could ! Tlien lie took Nancy away, 
to stand with him at the garden gale, and look out 
for the. Coventry coach, wliicliwas to take ilieir sister 
au'ay, and she reiriainrd alone willi licr mother and 
listened to her words of affection and advice. At last 
the coach stopped at the gate, and a gfuieral bustle in 
tlui little cottage commenced. Nancy Hew back again 
to cling to Lizzy, us she stood in tlie j)orcb with Mrs. 
‘Wilson, who was tying something round her neck, 
and endeavouring to adjust tlie old travelling cloak in 
the best way to keep out tlie ct)ld, and delivering into 
her band u lit lie basket of sandwiches to be eaten on 
the road. The old servant, Alice, was crying, and 
contending with George about taking “ Miss Lizzy’s” 
boxes down to the gate. George insisted on lugging 
them tbitber by himself ; be would not lot Alice liclp 
him ; — anything that could be done for Lizzy was an 
bonouvablc business in tlie eyes of George., and w'ortb 
fighting about. 

While her mother was “making licr comfortable,” 
Lizzy gave a glance at the house opposite. J)r. 
Merton w^as not at tlic drawing-room wo’ndow w'illi bis 
wife, who was watching her neighbour’s de])arlurc. 
Her eye stole quickly to the wdudow of the liule 
study; the blind was down there, — perhaps be 
was out ; at all events be mkiU have stcjiped over 
to say “good-bye.” However, one thing. was clear, 
— ^Dr. Merton did not trouble liimself about her 
leaving the village. She embraced her mother once 
more, in silence; and stepping into the gaiden, out 
of the shadow of the clematis over the ])orcb, she 
smiled and waved her hand to Mrs. Merton, and ran 
down to the coach, Mowed by George and Nancy, 
who kissed her, heedless of the staring of the passen- 
gers, and would scaredj let her go* at all. She was 
the only inside passenger, lu a moment the “ White 


Cottage,” George, Nancy, her mother and old Alice 
were out of sight, and Lizzy sank back in the coach, 
a prey to many conflicting feelings. The rapid 
motion seemed to soothe her, and at length she 
succeeded in composing her mind; except one secrel 
corner of it, which was full of mournful dissatisfaction. 
“Can 1 have forfeited his respect or esteem? Ho 
knows that 1 forgive him thoroughly, and yet he 
neither looked from his window nor said 'good-bye.* 
—This ends all. lie is too light, too liivial, for me 
to waste a thought or hope on. Alas I wdiat woulc^ 
my poor father say, if he heard that I thought thds of 
Felix Merton, whom he used to point out as a model 
to us all. My father loved him too well. ' Unstable 
as water, ilioii slialt not excel.’” 

As Lizzy’s lips murmured these last words, the 
coach suddenly &toj)pcd ; she opened her eyes listlessly. 
Some one w'as tapping on the window outside; she 
let iloAvn the ghiss, and saw Felix Merton. “One 
moment, Lizzy. — I walked on, oat of the village, to 
wish yon good-bye. — And T have brought you what 
you asked for.” She took u))ackct from liis liand, but 
she did not s])oak. “ I am going to London soon, may 
I call on you there asked Dr. Merton. 

“No. It is better not to come. Good-bye! lam 
glad I have seen you once more, llemcmbcr my father, 
Felix ; and do yonr duly bravely. God bless you I 
now go.” So saying, she tried to smile, and putting 
up the glass once more, she waved licr hand to Dr. 
Alert on, who remained immovable till tlie coach M*as 
out of sight ; and then he sat down on a bank by the 
road-side ; and it v/as so long before lie rctumed to 
Evcrslcad, that his wife wa.s quite angry with him for 
“taking so long a walk and keeping dinner waiting in 
this way.” And she flung her pretty little person 
down on an ijltomaii, in Ligli dudgeon, and, for the 
tirst time since they were married, Felix did not kneel 
domi and coax her into good humour, smoothing 
the raven down of her ringlets till she smiled. 
Lilia wa.s suriniscd, and after a lime she looked up, 
and saw that her Imsband had goiie out of the room. 
Poor Lilia!— Poor Felix! 'J’his little circumstance 
w-as afterwards related, in a letter to Lizzy, by 
Lilia herself, who wrote iii a great pet about Felix’s 
unfeeling coiidnct on the occasion. Lizzy wrote a 
letter in reply calculated to benefit both parties by its 
sweet toned strength. During the tw'o ycuis she had 
been aw\ay from homo, Lizzy luul quite recovered from 
th.o remains of her girlish allection for Felix Merton, 
i^he w^'ts quite glad lliat lie had married Lilia ; for she 
herself lolt tliat she could not respect or love him 
enough to liave been ii happy wife; and Lilia 
absolutely worshipped him, for lie was of a liiglicr 
nature tlian licr owm. Sometimes, wlicn a thirst for 
sympathy over some book or music w^as strong 
within her, Lizzy still thought, with a sigh, of Felix 
Merton. — “ How he w^ould enjoy this !” And then a 
sadness came over her, a? she felt that there was no 
one on earth with whom she had so much in common, 
and yet, she could neither love nor cstccni him 
thorougldy : was this her own fault P was it in the nature 
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of all haman things never to satisfy? or was it owing to 
the peculiar nature of her mind, that must for ever be 
finding out here a spot and there a blemish ? — she was 
inclined to think that tlie fault was in herself. 

She rcfiected that she had done her duty as far ns 
Felix was concerned. Dr. Merton during the first 
year of her stay with the Goulds had come to town, 
and some how or other had got himself introduced 
to Mr. and Mrs. Gould, without breaking thi-ougli 
Lizzy's command “not to call on her** lie in- 
gratiated liimself with the Goulds, as he did with 
eveiyr one ; he was so clever, and sensible, and had so 
prepossessing an exterior. One day, when Lizzy as 
usual went down with his eldest pupU to dinner with 
Mr. and Mrs. Gould, slic was astonished to sec among 
the compauy assembled in the drawing-room. Dr. 
Merlon. He came up to her, in the remote comer 
where she seated herself. At first the joy of 
seeing an old friend, where all was so friendless to her, 
overcame every other feeling. “ 1 am deliglitcd to see 
you, Felix. How ai*e all at home?" lie was pleased 
with his reception, and rcjdied wdth aircctionate 
animation. At length she .said, “ But how came you 
here?" 

Oh ! leave me alone for making my way where I 
want to. go. 1 never saw these Goulds till the day 
before yesterday ; and I am come to dine with them 
en famille to-day. Of coui*sc, 1 took tliis trouble 
tliat I might sec you, without calling on yonf he 
added archly. Lizzy was so glad to sec him, that she 
felt no wish to find fault just then. Mr. Gould came 
up to them ; Lizzy liked him. 11c had always treated 
her with respect and kindness. 

“Ah! Hr. Merton, 1 perceive you know Miss 
Wilson ; I ^vas about to present you to Ii(!r, as you ai*e 
from her part of the country.” 

“ Thank yon, but we are natives of the same place, 
and have known each other ever since we were born,” 
replied Hr. Merton, with a look full of pride and 
affection at Lizzy. 

“Indeed! I suppose, then, you knew that Miss 
Wilson lived with ns ?” 

“ Oh ! yes,” answered Dr. Merton, as he rose to 
take Mrs. Gould to dinner. 

Miss Wilson fell to Mr. Gould,, in the order of 
going. 

“ Is Hr. Merton married?” asked the latter of the 
former. * 

“Ics.” 

“ Do you know his wife ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ What sort of a person is she P” 

“She is a famous beauty; by far the*' prettiest 
woman I ever saw ?” 

Mr. Gould glanced towards his wife, who was con- 
sidered very handsome, and felt piqued that Miss 
AVilson had not excepted her, and he said no more. 

By some manoeuvre of Dr. Merton’s, he secured a 
seat next Lizzy. She was in good spirits, and he 
went away assuri^ MrSt pould IhM he had never 
spent a pleasanter' evening. He and Lizzy sang all 


their old duets together ; and Mrs. Gould had “ nbver 
seen Miss Wilson so easy and animated before.” 

Again, and again, Dr. Merton dined there. Lizzy 
saw that although it was safe visiting for her^ it was 
not so for him. She told him not to come again ; 
and he spoke of her father, and her promised friend- 
ship. She begged him earnestly not to come, for 
Lillees sake, lie bit his lip, and grew pale. 

“ Will you take from me my only pleasure P” 

“Yes ! if it be one that gives others pain.” 

“It docs not give you pain; you do not care for 
me any more, now, Lizzy ! I can see that.” 

“You are mistaken; you have no better friend in the 
world, and I beg of you for your own sake not to 
come here where I am not a free agent— where I 
must meet you. 1 must accompany my pupil to the 
dinner table, unless 1 feign illness.” 

Felix persisted, and Lizzy became angry, and 
walked away from him. This took place in the 
drawing-room one evening when several persons 
were there. Mr. Gould, while pretending to read, 
had watched this conversation with some interest. 
He was a man of a keen perception and a kind heart. 
He could not quite make out matters ; but he saw 
clearly enough tiiat Merton came to the house to see 
Miss Wilson and that she was very intimate with him; 
and he also knew that Merton was a married man. 
He fancied that Miss Wilson began to be annoyed by 
these visits ; and he was determined to find out the 
truth, and ])ut a stop to them if it were so. He said 
nothing to his wife on the matter, for vmions reasons. 
Slie was not a very clear-headed woman, and he might 
be teased by remarks upon “ his interfering with Miss 
Wilson's aifairs;” also, she might get alanned at the 
bare idea of having a Governess in tJie house who was 
an object of interest to a married man, — one who liud 
actually contrived to get introduced into her house 
only that he might sec and talk to the Governess. 
And tlicn poor Miss Wilson might be dismissed, 
wliich would be a bad thing for her, and, as Mr. 
Gould^ knew by experience, a very bad tiling for his 
family. Until Miss Wilson came, his wife had never 
been able to find a governess to sidt her. He had a high 
respect and esteem for Miss Wilson, from all he liad 
liei^ and seen of her ; and he hoped she might remain 
to educate Ins girls. Accordingly, on the very next 
morning, before he went down to breakfast, he 
knocked at the door of the school-room, where he 
knew Miss Wilson w^os alone. 

“ Good morning. Miss W'ilson ; I have a question to 
ask you.” 

“ Indeed ! 1 will answer it as well as I can.” 

“Was there any person in our party last night, 
whom you would rather not meet again here P” 

Miss Wilson looked steadily at Mr. Gould for an 
instant, and being satisfied with her scrutiny, she 
replied, “ Yes, I should be glad if Dr. Merton were 
uot a guest hero.” 

“ Thank you, Mis^ Wilson, I expected this candour 
from you; 1 shall not invite* Dr. Merton to dinner 
here any more.— You excuse my question, I trust P” 
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“Certainly. Beal kindness! cannot mistake for 
impertinent cariosity. I am obliged to you for your 
friendly interest.” 

“Thank you. Good morning.” 

After that time Miss Wilson saw no more of Dr. 
Merton ; but she kept up a correspondence with his 
wife, who was aware of the early attachment between 
her husband and Lizay Wilson, “ before,” as she ex- 
pressed it, “they knew what was good for them 
both.” 

Lizzy sat ruminating over all these things, and 
many more, in the short half-hour before she sat down 
to write the following letter to her mother : — 

“ My deah Motiieu, — I have two good pieces of 
news to communicate. Guess what they are. As 
Madame do Sevignd says, */<? tons la donneen trois — 
je V0U9 la dome en dix, Jetez-vous voire langue aux 
chiens ? * Of course, you do. Then you must know 
that — prepare your mind, make George hold Nancy 
fast on her chair — you must know that I, your ‘own 
darling Lizzy,’ am coming to spend a whole month 
with you ! Ilaving digested that properly, listen to 
the nc.\.t piece of intelligence. — Mr. Gould has given 
me a presentation to Christ’s Hospital for George; 
and Mrs. Gould says, that she hopes George will often 
come and see me here. What docs George Ihiiik of 
that for a Christmas-box ? 

“ Oh ! if you knew how I long to sec you all ! If 
you could tell how I shall fidget and chafe, until I 
am once more in the dear little nut-shell of a home ! 
Mr. and Mrs. Gould are very kind to me. I wish she 
had a little more feeling and delicacy ! But it is 
useless to find fault with any but one’s .self. So Tom 
will be at home when I am there ? Shall we not be 
happy, dear mother ? Of course you will not have 
Nancy’s party till I come homo. I claim the top for 
Sir Bogcr de Coverley with George. Mind, George, 
you arc engaged to me 1 And Nancy must let me 
be blind man first. 

“ What you say of the Merlons is very pleasant. 
1 was quite sure Lilia would make him an excellent 
wife, and that ho would find that out in time. No, 
dearest mother, do not imagine that Telix would have 
been happier with me. 1 do not love him, and could 
not have made him a good wife. It was a girlish 
error. I never really loved him, except as a brother 
-—just as I love Tom — perhaps a little more, as we 
had more tastes in common than Tom and I have. 
You say you never rightly understood how I broke off 
my engagement. You know, my poor father liad set 
liis heart on this match, and so h^ Felix, until his 
mother persuaded liiin that Lilia had fallen in love 
with him ; at a time, too, when he was piqued at my 
coldness, as he was pleased to call it. He proposed 
to her one fine morning, and was accepted ; and the 
nextday he came over to Coventry, (I was living with 
the H^s then,) and told me what he liad done — 
swore he was mad the day before, ^d loved no one 
but me. I behaved theni as people say, very nobly. 
I renounced my engagement, refused ever to marry 


him; and, at last, exacted a promise from him that 
he would many Lilia in three months, and would not 
seek to see me during that time. Upon these con- 
ditions I promised him my friendship after Ids mar- 
riage ; the alternative being my resolution never to 
speak to him again. People would call tliis a noble 
sacrifice for a person in my condition ; because I was 
convinced then that Felix really loved me as much 
as ho could love anything in the w'orld. But it*was 
not noble, nor a sacrifice, mother ; it was simply the 
dictate of woman s wounded pride and affect ioq. I 
Avas mortified to find that Felix was so weak in na- 
ture — the man whom I thought I loved. I was 
humbled — nay, I felt insulted by the evidence which 
he had given of the slight nature of the feeling (which 
he nicknamed a passion) that I liad inspired. I have 
since had many proofs that he cannot love in my 
sense ; but that he did love me better than he ever 
loved before or since. Had he done so steadily 
throughout ))ut then he would have been differ- 

ent fmm what he is. 

“ I have never told you all this before ; perhaps, 
because there was some lingering of painful feeling 
oomu'ctcd with the subject. Now there is none. You 
will rejoice with me that I did not maiTy a man I 
could not always respect, and you will think it better 
for me to remain an old maid. I long to sec Lilia i 
with her baby. IV Imt a lovely gi*ou]) t hey must make, 
with Felix bending over them ! 1 must take a sketch 
of them. Tom once had a penchant for Lilia, when 
ho was seventeen. Ah ! yon knew nothing about that ; 
but T did. Toni is not very susceptible, you know ; 
but he is not a person to change very soon. He 
always was dreadfully obstinate. I verily believe that 
Tom has not got over his boyish love yet I At least, 
the recollection of it has hitherto prevented him from 
forming other fancies. Lilia knew nothing of it. You 
must remember she was a year or two older ; and at 
eighteen or twenty a girl looks upon a hog as a non- 
entity. But I knew then tliat, Tom was more a man 
than Lilia was a woman. Lilia is one of lho.se per- 
sons wlio never grow to maturity, and Felix is ano- 
ther. He will never bo what I call a man. There 
will always be something childish about them both. 
Perhaps Tom may find that out now he is fivc-aiid- 
tweuty. Good-bye, dearest mother! I shall fillup 
this side to George.” 

During the fortnight that elapsed between the 
writing of the above letter, and the day fixed for the 
departure of the Gould family from tomi. Miss Wil- 
son’s lieallh and spirits grew gradually better and i 
belter, until, on the morning of their journey (f he 2 ist j 
of December), the day before her own, she quite for- j 
got the dignity of office, and while she was getting 1 
up, poured forth a multitude of little snatches of 
songs ill her very best voice- It was a strange medley 
of ballads, opera scenas-and aiis, hymns, scherzas, 
and comic songs. This was an old habit, contracted, 
long ago, at the parsonage, u Iktc her bed-room was 
between her brother Toni’s and her papa’s dressing- 
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room, and they used to cliallonge each other in the 
morning, taking up each other’s song in the style of 
Venetian gondoliers. There was one peculiarity in 
Lizzy’s singing on these occasions : it seemed erpially 
pleasant to her to sing any kind of song. She would 
sing ‘'Cease rude Boreas” and “Tom Bowling” 
with her father, and ‘^Noii pin audrai” and “Cram- 
bamboli ” with her brother. 

On this 21 st of Dceember, as she was dressing, and 
preparing to pack up her things, before the breakfast 
bell rang, she sang all these songs and a great many 
more, to the infinite surprise of the servants, male and 
female, wlio were going up and down stairs, and to 
the amusement of M rs. Gould, Avhose room w'as uudf*r 
hcr’s. 

At breakfast, Mr. Gould inquired “who that was 
that was singing like Lablachc, and Grisi, and Bra* 
ham, ever since it was light ? ” 

Miss Wilson ncknowledgccl that she was the guilty 
person, and hoped that she had “ not disturbed any 
one by making so inucli noise.” 

Mrs. Gould replied : “Disturb! Ko, indeed ! I 
enjoyed it of all things. 1 wish you would always sing 
in that way when you arc getting up.” 

“ So she would, mamma,” observed Aliss Gould, 
“ if she 'Were always going liomc for a holiday. Aliss 
Wilson always sings when she is pleased, and some- 
times wlion she is vexed ” 

“Anybody could make !Miss IVilsou sing,” ex- 
claimed Master Gustavus Gould, a yo\itb of fourtccu, 
who had come from school yesterday. “ You have 
only to w'liLsilc an air she knows, and she’ll soon 
begin.” 

“ Your whistling, I grant, always makes me sing,” 
replied Miss Wilson. 

}“Why? Do T whistle so very beautifully?” 
asked the boy, uitli a grin. 

“ No i but you whistle just os one of my brothers 
used to whistle.” 

“Is that the brother who is coming to Christ’s? ” 
asked Mr. Gould. 

“Yes,” replied AFiss Wilson. 

“ I think, Gustavus, you must knock up a friend- 
ship whh Master Wilson, when he comes to town. 
He is about your age,” said Afr. Gould. 

■“ I’ve no objection, I’m sure 1 What sort of a 
fellow is l»o— eh. Miss Wilson? ” asked Gustavus. 

“Why, George is backward in book-learning, and 
forward in most other things.” 

“ Tliftt’s the right sort for me-,” cried Gustavus. 
“ Can he ride, and shoot, and swim, and row, and 
fish?” 

“Ob, yes! and drive, and hunt, and mow, and 
make hay, and sing, and play a little on the piano ; 
and I must not forget that he can play chess well, 
and is a ct^pital hand at cricket and bagatelle. I be- 
lieve that 18 nearly all the list of poor „ George’s 
accompliahments.” 

“ Ajpid a very good list, too, by Jove ! ” exclaimed 
th^. boy. “ Tell him I book him for a dram, though 
5 ^ shall not be at the same school.” 


“ I will tell him,” .said Miss Wilson, with a laugh ; 
and die left the room to help the girls to sort out the 
music and books they meant to take with them. ^ 

At two o’clock on that day the travelling-carriage, 
with its well-filled imperial, stood at the door of Mr. 
Gould’s house. All the family, and Miss Wilson be- , 
sides, stood in the hall, taking leave of each other, | 
and talking of a merry Christ mas and a happy new 
year. “ Good-bye 1 *; “ Good-bye I ” 

“I suppose you do not go till to-morrow. Miss 
AVilson ? ” asked Airs. Gould. 

“ No ; T go by au early cr^ach to-morrow.” 

“ I wish you a pleasant journey.” 

/‘Thank you. Good morning!” and Airs. Gould 
rail down the steps to the carriage. 

As soon as she was left alone, Lizzy Wilson sat 
down to make up her account .s, and found that she bad 
just seventeen shillings w’liich she could afford to 
spend in preseiita to take home. It was very little; 
hut it would serve to buy a tritle for each. She de- 
cided that each person at home would like a book 
ludtcr tluiii most things, except, jmlo(‘d, old Alice, 
w'ho would rather have some flamiel. Tliis point 
being settled, she dressed herself to go out and buy 
Avhat she wanted. 

The shoiis had never looked so tempting before, 
and, cold ns it. was, she was as cheerful as a lark in 
Juno, as slio walki'd briskly down Oxford-street, lin- 
gering now aad then, as wommi love to linger, before 
somc^-are display of bonnets, shawls, and ribbons, 
l.izzy seldom looked at tlio shops; she ’never bad 
money to spend on supcrfiuitics, and tliereforc she 
thouglit they did not concern her at all Besides, her 
mind was iiawr free from a feeling of re.sponsibility 
v.lum she walked out, for she always had the two 
eldest girls witli her, which circumstance did not tend 
to make walking out as pleasant as walking should be, 
to improve the health. The girls were nice girls 
(mongh to teach or to amuse occasionally. They were 
well enough in the way of business, but it was 
fatiguing to Lizzy to associate always with her in- 
feriors in mind. As she used to say, “ It is useless 
to call it aj^sociathff ; you do not associnfey you endea- 
vour to suit your mind and conversation to their 
c.apacity, which is more fatiguing by far than giving 
them a lesson on any subject. It is good for neither 
party. Young girls ought to have young girls and 
boys for their companions, and their governesses 
oiigdit to have men and women for companions, in 
thSr hours of relaxation. Both parties would gain 
incalculably by this arrangement, — which, as society 
i.** formed in this country, at present, cannot be made. 
So I must make the best of matters, and walk out 
every day with Sopliia and Grace.” 

While Lizzy was in a bookseller’s shop, choosing 
the presents for “ those at home,” she could not help 
seeing that a gentleman who was seated in the shop, 
looking over some pamphlets, observed her very at* 
tcntivmy. from his appearance, which was that of n 
I gcutleman, but one without any pretension to style or 
fashion, she guessed him to be aclergyrtiau — ^probably 
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a College Pellov, or Professor. He watched her, 
listened to all she said to the shopman, without that 
air of audacious curiosity which is not uncommon in 
Londoners on such an occasion. Lizzy felt a litlle 
embarrassed for a moment, but somehow she could 
not be displeased with this stranger. Presently he 
spoke to the shopman, and asked for a new work — 
" Carlyle’s Translation of Wilhelm Meister” — which 
had just come out. 

Tliis was too much for Lizzy. That book had been 
the object of her desire for a fortnight, and licrc was 
I some one actually going to buy it before her face! 

I She tamed involuntarily, with a slight smile, towards 
I the stranger — a smile of syinpatliy wdtli lus taste. 
He saw it, and said, It is very fmc, is it not, 
madam?” 

“ It must be ; but I have not seen it.” 

** I thought you looked as if you had road it.” 

" I dare say I looked as if I should like to read it.” 
And, having said this, Lizzy returned to lior purchases, 
paid for them, and left the shop. 

As she walked lionip, she thought she should like 
to know that man ; and slio M'ondercd, witli a smih», 
whether he approvotl of the way in which she had 
spent her tliirtoen sliillings. She certainly saw him 
! laugli as she [)ui l)aplv a “ Geology made Easy,” price 
j two shillings, which the shopman particularly recom- 
I mended for a child of ten years of age, while she 
I chose a little hook of Eaiiy Tales, price half-a-crown, 
j instead, lie seemed to watch h<u* so iinicli, that she 
feared he saw Ijow she was contriving to get idl she 
‘ wanted for lliirteeu shillings, so as to save four for 
' the flannel. However, he Jiad wished her ‘^good 
morning,” and opened the door for Iier, reverently 
as if she had been a ducliess, and therefore ho tlionght 
l»cr want of money jio reason why lio slionld fail in 
the respect which every man owes to a woman. 
Liz/y liked the stranger, and spcculaled about him 
I till she reached Grosveiior Srpiarc, when she forgot 
i liim and every thing else but preparal ions for her 
i journey the next day. 

j Slic packed up lier two boxes, had llicm corded and 
I taken down stairs into the liall tliat evening, and sent 
i to book her place by the Coventry coach, which 
i started at seven o’clock the next moniiiig from an inn 
j in the cily. Oju’- of tJio m.aids promised to call her at 
half-past five, and to have a backncy-coach ready at 
the door for her at a quarter past six; and Lizzy 
j went to bed with t hat thought of seliool-childrcn in 
I her licart — “AVhcrc shall I be at this time to-mor- 
l! row?” 

ji Just as she was going to undress, she remembered 
!' her parcel of presents they were not packed up! 
I That faithless bookseller had never sent them 1 She 
I rang her bell, and requested Susan to inquire among 
! the servants, whether a parcel had not come fx-om 
"si, the bookseller. 

I Susan returned with a parcel in her hand, was 


" vci’y sorry, but it was not her fault. Barnes had 
taken it in, and forgotten to give it*to her.” 

^ " Never mind, Susan; I dislike to have small 



packages, but I dare say I con dispose of this in my 
basket, without uncording a box.*’ 

When Susan was gone, Lizzy wanted to untie tlio 
parcel, to see how the books looked out of the shop. 
Then she smiled at herself for being se childish ; and 
soon she found a very good reason for looking at them — 
she must write all tlicir names in them, of course! 
She sat down by the fire, and drdW tlie parcel and the 
iiiksiand towards her. « 

Was not the parcel rather large ? She had only 
bought four small books : liero must be some mistake,® 
And she proceeded to examine the contents. Tfiere 
were her* four books and the receipted bill ; but what 
were those throe larger volumes P She took up one, 
and read, Wilhelm ]\foistor*s Apprenticeship,”— 
am)ther — ‘'Wilhelm hleistrr’s Apprenticeship;”— 
another—" Wilhelm Mcister’s Travels.” She could 
not fail to rccal tlio stranger in the shop. Her wit, 
without being yery great, could jump to a solution of 
tlio difficulty. That pompous shopman must have 
made a mistake, and put up the gentleman’s books 
in her parcel. Poor man ! perhaps lie was wondering 
at that moment why they had not come. They must 
be sent back to the shop directly. She rose to ring 
the bell, and as slie did so, a note, which had probably 
slipped from one of the books into licr lap, fell on the 
floor. It was addressed to "Miss Wilson;” the 
contents were .'is follows ; — 

" !MAOA3r,— Will you accept this book from one 
who lias more money tlian lie can spend for his own 
wants? Wo shall probably never meet again; but 
that is no reason why yon sliould not retain, in this 
book, a ])I(*.asing memento of .'i stranger. lict mo 
have the salisfaetion of knowing that I have aiforded 
one of the higlirst intellectual pleasures to one who 
can, I am sure, appreciate it. " 1 am. Madam, 

“ Yours respectfully, 
"E.M. 

" P.S. — I am unknown to your bookseller.” 

Lizzy was very much pleased. Some ladies would 
have been too proud to accept a present from a 
stranger, and would have sent back the books to the 
shop. Lizzy was nuicli too high-minded, too full of 
genuine hc.ut-d(;licaey, to bo guilty of an act of such 
mean pride : she quietly and gladly accepted any testi- 
mony of honest, disinterest ed kind feeling,— slie always 
appreciated it, whether shown to others or to herself. 
81x0 smiled as she thought how much she, in a similar 
position to tliis man, should have enjoyed doing such 
a thing herself. How often she had desired to buy 
books and toys for strange chihlrcn, whose wishes 
(like her own that day in the bookseller’s shop) were 
larger than their finances. " Yes, my unknown friend ! 

1 will accept the present ; and I am glad theni are 
people in the world able as well as willing to do such 
things.” She felt inclined to write and tell him so, 
but slic rcmcmixcred that she did not know his name, 
nor did the bookseller. 

" Better so,” she thought ; " it will always be a 
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pleasant little affair. How it will puzzle mamma! 
Tom will make a capital story of it.” Then, again, 
slio thought she ” would not tell any one but her 
mother of it ; because Tom might teaze her, and say 
tilings whicli slie did not like on the subject. Tom 
could never sec the matter in its true light, — ^no 
worldly-wise person ever could.” Instead of going to 
bed early, she sat upoin hour beyond her usual time, 
reading the new book. 

" Indeed this is the most valuable Christmas present 
I I ever had,” she thought. She forgot how she had 
! felt seven years ago on receiving Felix Merton’s 
I picture ; but it was not long before she remembered 
j it ; and she thought of that handsome, winning face, 
j and sighed — not for herself, Tu another moment she 
was making a comparison between that face and the 
i stranger’s ! After acknowledging the quiet power of 
I this last to be far more pleasing to her now than the 
I fine form and wonderful mobility of expression in the 
first, she began to be very grave indeed, and, at last, 
murmured to herself, “ All is well ! I should, perhaps, 
make another mistake more grievous than the first. 
. Yet, there is the species of human being to have full 
faith in, I fancy.” 

< (T<^ conlinuctl.) 

!■ ON SHAKSPEARE’S INDIVIDUALITY IN HIS 
' CHAllACTEKS. 

jj SIIAKSPISAIIE’S solpiehs. 

I BY MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 

j Courage, chivalrous bearing, conquest, martial ar- 
dour, — favourite themes for the poeticid pen through 
all ages, could find uo more fitting chronicler than 
Slud;;spearc. None so well as he could perceive the 
splendour with wliich they wove invested, as matter 
for poetry and dramatic development j none so well 
AS he could blazon “ all quality, pride, pomp, and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war;” while, at the same 
^time, none so well as lie could preclude a too se- 
ductive lustre from being sited around the subject 
. itself, by a true indnifcstatioii of the far sublimer 
; glories of peace and good-will. The brilliant meteoric 
radiance of military renown, the dazzling grandeur of 
i earthly sway, the might of bravery, the digidty of 
valour, are all set forth resplendent upon Shak- 
jij ^ speare’s page; but, true to his liighcr calling of 
teacher as well as dramatist, liumauist as well as 
poet, he has not faded to outsliiiic and eclipse this 
light by the transcendent effulgence of moral purity, 
intellectual power, the strength of the spirit and the 
affections, and the triumphs of true gloiy. It is the 
sun piding and quenching the tires of the stars. 

S^kspearc’s warrior-portraits are painted with a 
vigorous hand : they embody the generic features of 
the class, with cadi its own individuality. 

Among them stands conspicuous Caius Marcius 
Coriolanus ; his surname being tiie immortal crown 
conferred upon hi$ :honouraihto adiievcmenis against 


the enemies of his country. Never was soldierly ! 
bearing more vividly depleted than in the personal | 
descriptions of the man which recur several times | 
throughout the play. His brother commander, Lartius, 
says of him : — 

“ Thou wast a soldier 

Even to Oato'a wish ; not fierce and terrible 
Only in strokes, but, with thy grim looks, and 
The thunder-like percussion of thy sounds, 

Thou mad'st thine enemies shake, as if the world 
Were feverous, and did tremble.” j 

When he presents himself, humbly clad, in exile, at ; 
Antium, and stands before the hcarih of Aufidiiis, j 
seeking conference with lib rival, TuUus says : — ! 

** Thou hast a grim appearance, and thy face 
Hoars a command iu‘t ; though thy tackle’s tom. 

Thou show’st a noble vcasel.” 

And the blunt comments of the serving men, who 
would have repulsed him as a stranger, hear striking 
witness of Ills martial mien and proportions. One 
says : What an arm he has I Ho turned me about 

with Ids finger and thumb, as one would set up a lop.” 
And the oilier rejoins: “ Nay, I knew by his face 
that there was something in him : he had, sir, a kind 
of face, methought, — I cannot tell how to term it.” 

His rash impetuosity in moments of imminent 
))cril arc tme to the life. When he is threatened by 
the people aiidtlieir tribunes with the Tarpeiaii rock, 
he draws Ids sword, shouting : — 

No : rU die here. 

There’s some among you have beheld me figliting ; 

Come, try upon yourselves what you have seen me.” 

And in his very death scene, when he is surrounded 
by the citizens of Antium, and some one endeavours 
to obtain a hearing in Ids favour, he urges provocation, 
taunts his enemies afresh, and recklessly defies tlieir 

WTUth. 

Like a genuine military commander, he looks upon 
men’s deaths (including his own) as matters of . 
perfect indifference; and when he hears the news 
that the Voices arc in arms, he exclaims : “ 1 am i 
glad ou’t ; then we shall have means to vent our musty I 
superfluity.” One of the main secrets of Coriolanus’s 
disgust towards the common people, besides the 
natural shrinking with which his patrician blood recoils 
from sympathy and ccanmunion with the “ mutable, 
rauk-scented many,” is, that he finds them wanting as 
soldiers. They do not fulfil his ideas of valonr, of 
discipline, of devotion to their country’s cause. He 
complains that there is uo dependence to be placed on 
their courage 

“ He that trusts you, j 

Where he should find you lions, finds you hares; ! 
Where foxes, geese.”: 

He more than once, during the battle, reproaches them 
with their lukewarmness, and their base love of spoil 
ill the moment of action ; and afterwairds, at home, 
repeats his censure 

** Being press’d to the war. 

They would not thread the gates : being i* the war, 

Their mutinies and revolts, wherein they show’d 

Host valour, spoke not for them,” 
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There is a strongly marked individuality, characteristic 
of the several uitcrers, in each of the addresses to the 
soldiery, that Shakspeare has put into the mouths of 
his military leaders. Those which Coriolanus delivers, 
are sharp, stinging, contemptuous, and even vitu- 
perative; they evince the uncontrolled disgust and 
disdain which he feels towards the very men whom he 
incites to do the work he has in hand. 

In that succession of short, vivid scenes descriptive 
of the engagement before and within the gates of 
Corioli, Caius Marcius Hares throughout tlie tumult 
like a comet. Ilis eagerness to begin the strife, his 
^ breathless ardour, his fierce urging of his followers 
rising in imperious shouts above tlic din of battle, his 
reckless pursuit till he is whelmed within the gates 
amidst the tide of retreating foes, his brief but 
energetic and cirective councils with his brother coni- 
nuuiders, his anxiety to lose no precious moment of 
' time, his animation, his activity, his cheerful words, 
liis positive high spirits during llic excitement of the 
contest, arc all conceived in the very spirit of martial 
ciitlmsiasin. lighting seems an actual good, a vital 
atniosplicrc to him: “The blood I drop is rather 
, i)liyBical than dangerous to me.” There is aii absolute 
' enjoyment in the exercise of his courage ; a sort of 
! rapture of bravely in the gaiety with which he rx- 
I claims to the friend who imiuircs w'hctlicr he be 
hurt : — 

j “ 0 ! let me clip you 

In arms as Pound as when I woo’d ; in heart 
As iiieny as when our nuptial day was done, 
j And tapers burned to bed ward.” 

Ihit there comes an exquisite touch at the close of 
I these scenes, to tell us truly of the extent of Murcius’s 
j! wxninds, which Ids own gallant speeches would fain 
'! represent as serutclics. Jt is where he begs the 
i freedom of some poor prisoner, ami upon being asked 
I his name, is compelled to reply : — 

)Iy J iipitcr, forgot : - 
1 am weary — ^j’ca, my memory is tired. — 

Have we no wine licre? 

Cominius. Qo we to our tent : 

The blood upon your visage dries ; 'tis lime 
It should be look’d to ; come.’’ 

Coriolanus’s hauglity nature not only shows itself in 
his patrician disdain of the commonalty, but in a proud 
humility, a lofty modesty — the sensitive point of 
true valour, conscious of its own existence, but 
shrinking from its commendation. There is a kind 
of stern baslifulncss in Ids manner of W'aiviiig the 
praises bestowed upon luin by his brother com- 
manders on the battle-field ; ami afterwards, his 
words on retiring from his scut in the capitol, 
wdien his panegyric is about to be pronounced, almost 
savour of arrogance and discourtesy in tlicir blunt 
diffidence. 

But the poet has well displayed the grandeur and 
native dignity that more favourably colour the pride 
of Coriolanus, by the enthusiasm with which his 
character inspires his friends. His mother, Volumnia, 
hails the approach of her warlike son with words that 
j show his spirit to be inherent 


** Hark ! the trumpets. 

These are the ushers of Marcius : before him 
Ho carries noise, ami behind him he leaves tears; 

Death, that dark spirit, in's nervy arm doth lie, 

Which being iulvancod, declines, and then men die.” 

The other generals, his brethren in ‘command, vie 
with each other in respect and admiration for his 
prowess, and ore prodigd in their unenvious extoiment 
of his merits. Cominius dreads lest liis advocacy 
should fall short of what he thinks his due, when Ife 
delivers before the senate that fine speech (which it is 
a shame to curtail, but from which we must contcytit ^ | 
ourselves licre with a short extract) in honour of : 
Alarcins’s achievements : — 

“ For this lost, 

Before and in Corioli, let me say, 

1 cannot speak him home : ho stopp’d the fliers ; 

And by his rare example, made the coward 
Turn terror into sport : as waves before 
A vessel under sail, so men obey’d 
And fell below liis stem : his sword — death’s slump— 
Where it did mark, it took. Prom face to foot 
He was a thing of blood, whose every motion 
Was timed w ith dying erics. Alone he enter’d 
The mortal gate o’ the city, which he painted 
With shunless destiny ; aidless came off, 

And with a sudde^i reinforcement struck 
Corioli like a planet.” " 

And in the inoiilh of liis devoted partisan, his warm- . 
hearted old friend, Menenins, a yet move beautiful 
eulogy is placed. He says : — 

“ Ilis naxture is too noble for the world : 

He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 

Or Jove for his power to thunder. Ilis heart’s his 
mouth : 

What bis breast forges, that Ins tongue must vent ; 

And, being angry, docs forget that ever 

He heard the name of death.” ( 

The unconscious extenuation here offered for the 
defect ill his idol’s disposition, the plausible sophistry 
wdth which he elevates obstinacy of pride into in- 
flexible integrity, is exipiisilely true to the inatinets ! 
of partiality and enthusiastic affeetion. It is Me- 1 
ncuius, also, who utters those graphic words — magni- ■! 
ficent in their very simplicity — whicli portray the 
liero he so worships, and which, indeed, serve as an i 
abstract of a heroic ideal . “ When he walks, he moves , 
like an engine, and the ground shrinks before liis 
treading. He is able to ])icrcc a corselet with his eye, 
talks like a knell, and his hum is a battery, lie sits 
I ill his stale as a thing made for Alexander. TVTiat he 
I bids bo done, is fiuuslicd with his bidding. He 
wants not king of a god but eternity, and a heaven to 
throne in.” 

The sketch of the boy, Coriolanus’s little son, is 
happily liit off; lie is a soldier in miniature, nii 
embryo warrior. We see this in the description of 
the child given to Volumnia and Virgilia by their 
friend Valeria, when she speaks of his liaving “ such 
a confirmed countenance and also afterwards, when 
his inherited courage rises up again>t his father’s 
relentlcssness, and he boldly exclaims : — 

“ He shall not tread on me : 

I’ll run away till I am bigger, but then I’ll fight.” 
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The blessing invoked by Coriolanus upon this son 
is the very essence of a warlike father's wish ; — 

'' The god of soldiers, 

With the eonsent of supreme Jove, inform 
Thy thoughts with nobleness ; that thou may'st prove 
To shame invulnerable, and stick i’ the wars 
Liko a great sea-mark, standing every flaw. 

And saving those that eye thee !” 

j In direct contrast with tho inflexible Coriolanus, is 
' the impressionable Alark Antony. The very first 
; words of the play bespeak the ambition of the con- 
• queror melted in the indulgence of the voluptuary — 
the ardour of the soldier merged in tliat of the lover 
— the majesty of Rome’s master yielding to the sway 
of an Egyptian mistress — the martial spirit slum- 
bering quiescent williin the coils of that “ serpent of 
old Nile," Cleopatra. 

The maimer in which Antony's spirits fluctuate 
with the aspect of his fortune; the alleruatc depres- 
sion and revival to which they are subject from the 
inilueucc of external circumstimecs ; the suscepti- 
bility, Ibc impulsiveness, the prodigality, the unre- 
servedness of his disposition, joined to his sensual 
temperament, all mark the impressionable man. Jlis 
soltlierly qualifications arc thus comparatively obscured; 
j be is less notable for his warriorsliip than for his 
I magnificence ; and while he is distinguished for gene- 
V rosity, both of taste and feeling, he lacks eonstnney 
; in the austcrer virtues. 

His brother triumvir, Octavius, bears honourable 
i testimony to his early hardihood in defeat and ad* 
i. vemty, hut deplores all the more his subsequent 
; instability. 

■ j His brave follower, Scarus, remarks upon that 
variable mood of liis general’s : — 

Antony 

la valiant and dejected ; and, hy starts, 

! His fretted fortunes give him hope, and fear 
I Of what he has, and has not.” 

And his friend Enobarbus makes pithy comment on 
his easily excited spirits ; — 

i “Now he’ll out-sfaro the lightning. To he furious, 

Is to be frighted out of fear : and in that mooil 
The dove will peck the cstridge ; and I see still 
A diminutioih in our captain's brain 
j Restores his heart : when valour preys on reason, 

I j It eats the sword it fights with.” 

|j That also is like one of the freaks of an impression- 
! , able nature, where Antony calls forth his household 
servants, and addresses them in such moving terms as 
shall elicit their tears, a'nd assure him of their sym- 
pathy; then, satisfied witli his experiment, he sud- 
denly rallies, bursts into a laugh, speaks gaily and 
hopefully, and concludes with : — 

“ Let’s to sapper ; come. 

And drown consideration.” 

He is facile ; aud like a' man who knows himself to 
bo assailable by persuasion, he intrenches himself in a 
i stronghold of obstinacy, meeting the force of reason, 

! and the unanswerable representations of his officers, 
j with mere stubborn iteration,-^** By sea, by sea.” 
j And on their urging their remonstrance, he doggedly 
repeats,* " Til |^t at sea." 


There is one carious instance of defective judgment [ 
quite consistent with Antony's character. Like most 
impressionable men, ho allows himself to bo swayed 
by appearance, aud is superficial in his perceptions. 
Accordingly, whilst he is yielding his dying breath in 
Cleopatra's arms, he rouses himself with a generous 
anxiety for her welfare, and bids her “ trust none 
about Coesar but Proculeius.’* Now, in the sequel, 
wc find that Vroculeius is nof to be trusted, for it is 
he w'ho assists to betray Cleopatra into the hands of 
Cmsar’s guards, while Dolabella proves her friend and 
adviser. 

Towards Octavia, our courteous Antony, wlioni 
ne'er the wmrd of A^o woman heard speak,” is gentle 
aud considerate iii his manner, thougli lie but “ makes 
this marriage for his pence,” aud from merely pru- 
dential motives. 

There is another chai*actertstic feature in Antony’s , 
conduct; his generosity in being over ready to admit i 
his own share of blame, to neknowledgc liis errors, | 
and to accept reproof with candour and temper. His 
remorse, too, is as keen as his self-accusation is bitter 
and ample; and the gencrous-licartod Ariloiiy — riiiini- 
ficent in prosperity, and noble in dovviifal — engages 
our interest and sympatliy perhaps more deeply tlinn 
many a less faulty being. ^ 

In juxta-position, but in high relief, with !Mark i 
Antony, is another military eommaiuhn*, Oefaviu*' * 
Cjcsar— cold, calculating, e\er vigilant, aud iiolding •’ 
himself iu reserve to lake advantage of any lapse , 
of judgment ou tlic part of his great compeer and | 
rival. ' 

When the marriage is proposed between Octavia, : 
Cienar’s sister, aud Antony, the latter asks, “ Will 
Cmsar si)cuk?” But ho answers, “ Not till he hears j 
how Antony is touched with what is spoke already.” ; 
Aud again, in the coufercuce with Pompey, Ciesar’s 
dispassionate voice recurs at intervals in such curt ; 
wonls of heed, as, “ Take your time ” There’s the | 
point “ That's the next to do ;” showing, by these 
admonitory sentences, that he himself keeps sedu- 
lously to the point iu question, and would have others ' 
do the same. 

In the wild scene of banquet revelry on board 
Ponipcy’s galley, Octavius alone maintains a check 
upon his own indulgence in the pleasures of the tabic ; 
and it is he w'ho is tlic first to propose a general ter- 
mination of the feast. His allusion to the cflect of 
the wine upon his articulation is admirably indicative 
of the wary man accustomed to observe and guard his i ! 
own utterance ; while his habitual reserve dreads the 
exposure of inebriety : — 

“ Mine own tongue j 

Splits what It speaks; tho wild disguise hath almost 

Antick’d us all.” « 

His only touch of warmth is given to his sister 
Octavia ; liis eyes moisten at parting with her, and 
he is highly indignant at lier treatment by Mark 
Antony, though his indignation is tempered by the 
duty of preaching ]>atience and comfort to herself. 

Anger never i^ds him beyond one abusive epithet. 
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He calls Antony an old ruffian,” in wrath at the 
thought of his defiance in the inoiiicnt of defeat 

" He dares mo to personal combat, 

Csesar to Antony : let the old ruffian know 
I have many other ways to die ; mean time, 

Laugh at his challenge.'’ 

His wrntli is steeped iu contempt, and he ends, a few 
momeints afterwards, by the sneering exclamation,— 

“ Poor Antony !” 

As is to be expected from one of his cold, hard 
I nature, Octavius has an unwoi thy opinion of women, 

I and distrusts their integrity ; iu tliis persuasion of I 
i their foible, he sends an emissary to tlic queen of 
j the disgraceful dcfcal. by sea : — 

I " From Antony win Cleopatra : promise, 

! x\nd in our iianio, what sho requires ; add more, 
j From thine invention, oftcra ; women arc not, 

' In their best fortunes, strong ; but want will perjure 
I Tlic ne’er touch’d vestal.” 

! His frigid tcniperamcnt baffles Cleopatra’s allmiiig 
arts; her power of witchery falls powerless against 
his dispassionate stoicism ; but when, in turn, ho. se(;ks 
' to beguile her, she, aeeiistomcd to study )ucn’s moods 
and dispositions, to watch their humours, ami detect 
j' their seutimeiits, sees in an inslaiit llirough his ]nir- 
' osc and his smooth speech, saying to lier attendants 
^yhcn he is gou(^ : — 

' “ He words me, girls, he words me, that 1 should not 

I Be lU'l/ic to myself: but hark thee, Charm hin. 

She givv s ilio wiuVpercd order for the asp, ** the ])n’tiy 
" Avonu of Nilus, that kills and })aiiis not,” and thus 
i defeats her wily foe ouec and for ever. 

I As the extreme opposite of tlic cold Ocluvius, 

I “sticks liery olf indeed” the gallant Hurry Percy, 

; surnamed Hotspur. His well-known ardent tcmjier 
; has procured liini this title, and all tliat wc sec and 
; Lear of him confirms its fitness. At the 'scry opening 
: of till! play, King Henry IV. alhulcs tolas warlike 
i fame, and almost envies that— 

! “ My Ijord Northumberland 

Should be the f.itlior of so blest a son ; 
j A son, who is the ibcnic of honour’s iongne.” 

; Klsewherc he wdls liim " this Hotspur ?dars.” His 
j pvincely rival speaks of him as— “this same child of | 
’ honour and renowj), this gallfini Hotspur, this all- 
; praised knight and aftei-wards says 
: , “ T do not think a braver gcutlenian, 

1 i More active-valiant, or more valiant-young, 

':! More daring, or more bold, is now alive 
! i To grace this latter ago with noble deeds.” 

• , Ilis uncle, the Earl of Worcester, talks of Ids 
i “ adopted name of prKilcgc, 

I A hare-brained Hotspur, govern’d by a spleen.” 

1 Falstaff calls liim “ that same mad fellow of tin* north, 
Percy and, on the battle-field, says : — “ 1 am afraid 
of iliis gunpowder Porby, though he be dead.” 

Such reports of fame demanded strong individual 
painting, and, certainly, Sliakspcare’s delineation of 
the man himself fully answers to his reputation. 

Ilis bold vindication of Mortimer jbefore the king; 
his torrmdo-like rage about giving up the prisoners, 
till his father, Northumberland, asks him “ What, 


drunk with choler r His impatient bursts while his 
father and uncle are oonsulting means of revenge ; his 
testy forgetfulness, interrupting himself with 

" What do you call the place] | 

A plague upon’t I— it is in Gloucestorsbirc. j 

Ilis eagerness ; — | 

“ I smell It ; upon my life, it will do well. 

I^orth. Before the game’s a-foot, thou still lett’st 
slip.” 

Ilis fretful cogitations while reading the letter from 
the lukewarm rebel lord, whom he calls a “frosty- j 
spirited rogue,” and a “ disli of skimmed milk with 
his contempt of risk : — “ T/ie purpose you tivderiake w 
flangerom .—Why, that’s certain; ’1 is dangerous to take j 
a (‘old, to sleep, to drink : but I toll you, my lord fool, j 
out of this nettle, d:m^*er,wc pluck this ilouer, safety.” 
Ilis iin)mticiiec of dcliiv, so like the man of action 
“Oh, let the liours he .short, till fields, and blows, 
and groans applaud our sport !” His int(jlerfince of 
sickness that intervenes to thwart his plans ; wonder- ' . 
iug how any one has “leisure to be sick iu such a ^ 
jiistUiig time;” with his skimming OY(*r tlw5 details j 
of the malady iu the letter, ami i)roccedmg to what ; 
lie (!onsi(leis the important question : — 1 

“ He writes lue here,— that inward sickness — ! 

And that 1»R friends by deputation could not 
So soon he drawn.” 

TILs blunt wnrd.s of soldierly horror at being lliought 
to fiatter, when he praises Douglas to his face. Ilis 
absent j>reoceupicd manner, alluded to by Prince Hal, 
in that raricafiirc description Iio gives of his rival, j 
“ the Hotspur of the North ; he that kills me some j 
six or seven dozen of Scots at a breakfast, washes his 
lumd.s, and says to J)is m ife, — * I'ye upon fhis quiet life ! 

I trail t trur/r} * 0 my m-ed Harry ^ says she, 'how ■ 
huny had Ihon killed to day ^ ' Give my roau home 1 

a (ireneh; says be, and answers, ‘ fourteen'^ an 
hour after ; a trijle, a trife^ ” Which absence of 
mind is afterwards verified in the opening of tlic 
.scene w’ln'vc he sils down to the conlcrencc with the 
other rebel leaders, to arrange their contemplated 
phui of attack, and (‘xclaims “ A plague upon it ! 

1 have forgot the map.” His blended prodigality and 
tenacity wden they arc apportioning their sciernl 
rights of laud : — 

“ I'll give thrice so much land 
To any well-deserving friend: 

But, in the wjiy of bargain, mark ye me, 
ril cavil on the ninth part of a hair.” 

Uis quick sen.so of honour ; during the battle, his 
reply to Worcester, who says : — i 

" There is no seeming mercy in the king. ; 

lIoL Did you beg any I God forbid !” 

And, finally, his ardour when he learns the approach 
of his enemies : — 

“ Let them come ; 

They come like sacrifices in their trim, 

And to the fire-eyed maid of smoky war, 

All hot, and bleeding, will wc ofiTer them : i 

The mailed Mars shall on his altar sit, j 

Up to the ears in blood. I am ouiirc, 

To hear this rich repri.««il is so nigh, , 

I And yet not ours Como, let mo take my horse, j 
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Who is to bear mo, like a thunderbolt. 

Against the bosom of tho Prince of Wales : 

Hany to Harry shall, hot horse to horse. 

Meet, and no'er part, till one drop down a corse.” 

All these characteristic circumstances combine to 
form one of the most perfect pictiu*cs of a rash and 
i impetuous soldier that was ever limned. 

I There are still two particulars that remaiu to be 
: cited regarding Hotspur, wliicli are peculiarly indi- 
cative of the mere soldier ; he evinces a contempt for 
poetry, and an indifference for music; and he also 
regards his wife far more as a lady-puppet than as a 
rational companion. Instead of replying to her fond 
inquiry respecting liis preoccupied thoughts, he 
' shouts to a servant, and asks about tlie despatch of 
: some packet ; and afterwards evades her with some 
light bantering answers, and expresses his want of 
faith in her discretion, and powers of secrecy — pre- 
' ciscly like a soldier who has little time to study the 
true worth and capability of a woman's heart and 
mind. How little ho docs justice to this heart and 
mind, (the loving strength of which he might have 
, trusted to the utmost,) is proved by the exquisite 
j posthumous eulogy which Lady Percy subsequently 
, delivers in honour of her lost husband. 

* Shakspcarc has not feared to put^two fiery hot- 
tempered men close togef her ; for, in the same play 
with Hotspur is Owen (jlendowcr, the Welshman. 
But how distinctly has he maintained the several 
individuality of the two military Iciidcrs. Hotspur is 
peremptory, Glendowcr is pompous ; where the one is 
wilful, the other is vain ; when the one flies off at a 
I' tangent, the other warmly argues, or holds forth about 
his own portentous nativity, liis magical powers, and 
: his vast superiority to the “ roll of comuiOn men.” 
i Warmth of temper makes Hotspur an utter contemner 
:.j!. of self, a plain, blunt soldier ; while a like heat makes 
' Glendow^er a conceited visionary, an iiitcmpcnitc self- 
worshipper, a thorough egotist. 

Thus have-wc traced the individual characteristics 
of the liaughty Coriolanus ; the impressionable Mark 
Antony ; the cold Octavius Cxsar ; the fiery Hotspur ; 
j the conceit cd Glcndower. But as there remain many 
! admirable warrior - portraits still undiscussed, this 
i division of the subject will be resumed in another 
J number. 

LEWIS ARUNDEL;' 

OR, THE RAILROAD OF LIFE. 

' BY THE AVTUOR OF " FBAXK FAIRLEQH.” 

Chapter IX. 

WHEREIN RICHARD FRERE AND LE^HS TURN 
MAHOMETANS. 

Lewis rather expected a lecture from Richard Ererc 
OH account of his aquatic exploit ; but he need not have 
made himself uneasy on the subject, for the only re- 
mark hb friend volunteered was : Well, you know, 
if the dog could pot .be saved without, of course you 

’ 7 ' " ' " \ ... ... 

(i> Conllnu«iA from p. 201. 


were obliged to go iu and fetch him ; I should have 
done the same myself, though 1 hate cold water as 1 
hate the old gentleman, and never could swim in my 
life.” 

Wlicn they liad concluded dinner, Ercre inquired, 
suddenly : ”By the way, do you mean to como with 
me to-night P ” 

“Before I can answer that question,” returned 
Lewis, “you must coudcsccud to inform mo where 
you are going, and what you mean to do when you 
get there.” 

“ To be sure ; I thought I liad told you ; but tho 
fact is, 1 have been working rather hard lately, (I 
read for three hours after you were gone to bed last 
night,) and my head is not over clear to-day. The 
case is tliis, sir : Tom Bracy, who, as I before told 
you, is lamentably addicted to practical jokes, hap- 
pens to be acquainted with a cci*taiu elderly lady, 
who devotes her life to lion hunting.” 

“ To whai ? ” inquired Lewb. 

“ To catching celebrities, otherwise termed lions,” 
replied IVcre, “and parading them at her parties for 
the bciiofii of her friends and acquaintance. On the 
hist occasion of this kind, she confidc<l to Bracy her 
longing desire to obtain an introduction to a certain 
Persian prince, or thereabouts, who has lately come 
over to this country, to avoid the somewhat trouble- 
some attentions of his family, his younger brother 
being most anxious to put out his eyes, and hb grand- 
father only M airing a favourable opportunity for bow- 
stringing him.” 

“ ‘ A little more than kin, and less than kind,* ” 
quoted licwb. | 

“ I knew you would say that,” returned Frerc ; ' | 
“in fact, I should have felt quite surprised if you had 
not. But to proceed with my account. Bracy soon 
found out that his hostess had never seen the afore- 
said Asiatic magnate, and knew next to nothing about 
him ; whereupon, fic determined ‘to get a little fun,' 
as he calls it, out of the affair, and accordingly in- 
formed her, very gravely, that from his acqaaintance 
with the Persian language, he was in tho habit of 
accompanying the prince to evening parties in the 
character of interpreter, and that if she would entrust 
him witli an invitation, lie should be happy to convey 
it to hb Higlmess, and try to induce Iiitn to accept it. j 
She joyfully acceded to the proposal, and this very . 
eveuiug the party is to take place. And now can you 
guess the purport of Bracy’s visit to meP ” 

“ lie wants you to act as interpreter in hb stead, 

1 suppose ; his kno\)rledgo of Persbu being probably 
confined to the word ‘ bosh.' ” ■ 

“ Wrong ! ” rejoined Frcre, laughing. “ A higher 
destiny awaits me. 1 am fur the nonce to be 
elevated to the proud position of one of the Blood 
Royal of Persia. la pW English, Bracy knows as > 
much of the Prince as 1 do of the Pope; the whole 
thing is a Hoax, from beginning to end, and he wants 
me to personate hb Highness, which 1 have half pro- 
mised to do, while you are to represent an atiendaut . 
satrap, a sort of Mussulman gold stick in waiting, i • 
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always supposing tliat you havo no objection so to 
employ yourself.*' 

** To tell you the truth, I am scarcely in the vein 
for such fooling,” returned Lewis, moodily. “ I hate 
practical jokes, to begin with, nor can I sec much fun 
in taking advantage of the absurdities of some weak- 
minded old lady. Who is the woman about to be 
victimized ? ** 

"An opulent widow, one Lady Lombard, ‘the in- 
teresting relict of a bc-knigbted pawnbroker,* as Bracy 
calls her,** replied Frcrc. 

“ ITio f *’ inquired Lewis, becoming suddenly in- 
terested. 

Prere repeated the name, and Lewis continued, — 

“ Then Tm your man, and will enter into your plot 
heart and soul ; that woman's fair game, and wc*ll fool 
her to the top of her bent.** 

“ Why, how now ? ** exclaimed Prerc, astonished 
at his friend's impetuosity. “ This is a very sudden 
change. Do you then know the lady ? ** 

“ Yes, I do,** rejoined Lewis, bitterly, “ know her 
for a coarse-minded, purse-proud, wretched old 
woman ! ” 

** Phew ! ** whistled Prerc. “ May I ask how the 
good lady lias been so unfortunate as thus to have 
excited your bitter indignation* against licr?** 

“ Never mind,** returned Lewis, rising Iiastilj^ and 
walking to the window, “ it is enough that I have 
sufficient dislike to her to enter cordially into your 
hoax.** 

“ That's odd now,” muttered Prerc, soliloquizing. 
” If I had not known his * aniecedentii as the French 
term it, nearly as well as I know my own, I should 
have fancied the late lamented Lombard had, in 
bygone hours, refused to negotiate some small loan for 
him, on the perishable security of personal clothing, 
lie can't have popped the qiiCsSlion to the widow, at 
one of the German watering-places, and encountered a 
negative ? ** 

“ Frcrc, don't mention my dislike of Ijady liOmbard 
to your facetious acquaintance,” observed Lewis, 
turning round. ” 1 have no ambition to liccomc a butt 
for his bad puns.” 

" Never fear, man, I'll not betray yoiu- confidence,” 
returned Frerc ; “ more particularly when, as in the 
present instance, I don’t happen to share it.” 

" Do you care to know ? ” asked Lc>vis. 

“ Not by no manner of means, as the young lady 
said, when the parson asked her whether she was pre- 
pared to give up all the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world,” returned Frerc. “ And now, as we have 
to bo converted into Pagans before ten o’clock, sup- 
pose we start.” 

A quarter of an hour's brisk walking brought them 
to Braoy's lodgings, ^^icrc they found that pitleman 
deeply immersed in study, with the fez wliich was to 
assist in changing Frcre into a prince, stuck iTikishly 
on one side his head. On perceiving his visitors, he 
sprang from his seat, and making a Ipw salaam, in the 
course of which peiformoncc the fez tumbled off and 
knocked down a candle, be exclaimed,— 


** Most illustrious brothers of the Sun, and first- 
cousins once removed of the Moon and all the Stars, 
—may your shadows never be less!— ¥ou do me 
proud by honouring my poor dwelling with your 
seraphic presences !” - 

"I see you have got the wherewithal to make 
Ilcathcus of us,” returned Frcrc, pointing to a couple 
of Persian dresses which hung against the wall, like 
a brace of Bluebeard’s headless wives. 

" Bade Light of the Universe, yes I” replied Bracy j 
“ your slave has procured the * toear with all* neccs- i 
saries to complete your transformation from infidel 
Fcringhccs to true sous of Islam. Would I have had 
my prince appear without a khelaut — a'dressof honour P 
Be Cheshm ! upon my eyes be it ; — ^by the way, it's a 
remarkable fact, that the expression * my eyes* should 
be Court lingo in Persia, and bordering upon Bil- 
lingsgate in English.” 

“ You seem pai'ticiilarly well-up in the pseudo- 
Persian metaphor to-night, Bracy,” observed Frere ; 

“ has the fez inspired yon ?” 

“ No, there’s nothing miraculous in the affair,” 
returned Bracy j “ it is very easily explained. I have 
been reading up for the occasion, — cramming, sir ; a 
process successfully practised upon heavy Johneans 
at Cambridge, and coipulent turkey poults in Norfolk.” 

“ Indeed!— I was not aware that you are a Persian 
scholar ; — may I inquire what line of study you have 
adopted ?” 

“ One that I have myself struck out,” responded 
Bracy, “and which has been attended, I flatter 
myself, with the most successful results. I first sub- 
jected myself to a strict course of Hajji Baba, after 
which 1 underwent a very searohiiig examination in 
Morier’s * Zohrab, or tlic Ilostage.’ I next thoroughly 
confused my mind with ‘ Thahiba,’ hut brought myself 
round agfiin upon ‘ Bayley Frazer’s Travels;* after 
which I made myself master of ‘ Ayesha, or tlic Maid 
of Khars and by way of laying in a fitting stock of 
the soitimcutal, finished off with Byron's * Giaour;*— 
stop, let me give you a specimen;” and, replacing 
the unruly fez, he sprang upon a chair, and throwing 
himself into a mock-tragedy attitude, began bombas- 
tically to recite: — 

* 'Twat sweet, where cloudless stirs were hri^ht, 

I'o view the wave of watery light, 

And hear its melody by night ; 

And oft had Ilawan's childhood play’d 
Around the verge of that casctide ; 

And oft upon his mother’s hreast 
That sound had harmonised his rest ; 

And oft had liassan's youth along 
Its banks been soothed by Beauty’s song, 

And softer seem’d c.ich melting tone 
Of music mingled with its own.’ 

“There now, I call that pretty ucll for a yoimg be- 
giimer ; a little of that will go a good way with my 
Lady Lombard ; it is like a penny bun, cheap to begin 
w4th, and very filling at the price.” 

“Turks and Persians ate not exact ly alike, though 
you seem to tliiuk they arc,” observed Frcrc, drily. — 

“ Have you laid down any plan of operations, may I 
ask? you must give me very full and clear directions 
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how to behave, for to tell you the truth, my ac- 
quamtauoe with tlic higher ranks of Persia is in- 
finitcsimaUj select.’* 

" Oh I it’s all plain sailing enough,** returned Bmcy; 
" you have only to look wise, roll your eyes about, and 
occasionally jabber a little Persian, or any other un- 
known tongue you may prefer, wliich I, not under- 
standing, shall translate ud libitum as the occasion 
may require.** 

“ And sweetly you will do it too, or I am much 
i mistaken,** muttered Prcrc, divesting liiinself of his 
I great coat. 

j "Pray inform mo, as I am unfortunately ignorant 
I of all the oriental liiugnagcs, how do you propose to 
; supply my dcnciencics ?’* inquired jjewis. — “ Is my 
! part, like Bottom tlie wcaver*B, to be nothing but 
I roaring?** 

" Wliy, as yon arc about to enact a lion, it would 
I appear not iuap’propriate,** returned Bracy ; “ yes, it 
: never struck mo ; there seems a slight dilTiculiy there 
— ^you never got up any Memoria Techiiica, did you ?** 

Lewis shook his head. 

‘'Tliat*s unlucky,** continued Bracy ; “ a ptigc or two 
of that would have served the purpose bcautifuily. I 
met a man the otiicr niglit wlio had struck out a iie^v 
system for himself, and was perfectly rabid about 
it. lie had bottled, according to bis owu account, 
the whole history of England iuto an insinuating 
little word that .sounded to me something like 
* Ilurnguffinhoggogriliciciiaiia,* and bagged all Han- 
sard’s Reports, from Titt to Pod, in ludf-a-domi lines 
of impossible doggi’cl. Oh! ho was a wonderful 
fellow, — clearly mad, but intensely funny. I kept him 
in tow two good houns, and made him explain his 
system twice over to everybody, till the people were 
! ready to cry, he bored them .so, 1 was nearly being 
I punished for it though, as he was actually weak 
enough to believe in me, and called the next dii\ to 
; fraternize.” 

i And how did you escape ?” asked Lewis. 

*'M'hy, I have a sort of ligor, (the imp iluil let you 

in, in fact,) wdio is a first-rate liar — most cxccllciit 
useful boy, I do assure you, sir : I sent him down with 
. a message that Iliad an attack of Asiatic cholera, but 
if he w'ould take a glass of wine, and look at the 

ii paper till the crisis w'.is over, I would come to him 
; if it t erminated favou raldy . That set t led the business ; 

! he did not wait the event, but w’as off like a shot, 

I thinking the iufcctiou miglit disagree w ith his ‘ .system,’ 

: perhaps.” 

Then he has not repeated his visit ? ” inquired 
J Prere. 

“ No ; and I hope he will not,” returned Bracy, 

^ ** for there will be nothing left for me to have but 
; Elephantiasis or the Plague, and he must be very 
far gone in innocence if he can swallow citlicr of 
them.” 

” Am I expected to put on these things P ” asked 
Prere, holding up a most voluminous pair of Persian 
; irowsers, made of a species Of rich gauze enriched 
I with glittering spanglesi^ 


“Yea, verily, most emplmtically and dccideilj, 
yes,” replied Bracy. 

“ Well, what must bo, must be, I suppose,” re- 
joined Prere, with a sigh of resignation ; “ but I never 
iliought to see myself in such a gmineiit. One thing 
is clear, 1 must stand all the evening, for there’s no 
man living could sit down in them.** 

“ Never fear,** returned Bracy encouragingly j “ only 
do you go into my bed-room, and put on your robes, 
and I’ll ensure your taking your seat on your return. 
Never make mountains of molehills, man ; there arc 
worse dresses thfui that in the world ; for instance, it 
might have been a kilt.” 

“ That’s true,” said Prere, reflectively, and un- 
hooking the richest Mrs. Bluebeard, he proceeded 
after sundry ejiiculutions of disgust to carry it iuto 
the other room, whither after a minute or two Bracy 
followed him, to perform, as ho said, the part of lady’s 
maid. After a lapse of about a quarter of an hour 
the door was again unclosed, and Bracy, exclaiming, 

“ Now, Mr. Arundel, allow me to have the honour of 
introducing you to his Sublime liighiiess Bee Chard | 
cl ]‘V(!cr,” ushered in the person named. i 

Never w\'\s so complete a transformation seen. I 
The Persian dress, rounding off and concealing the j 
angularities of his figure, gave a sort of dignity to | 
Prere, (juite in kcc))ing with 1 he character he was about , 
to assume ; while moustaches and a flowing beard im- ! j 
parted a degree of ))iclurcsqueness to his count eiiaiiec l| 
which accorded well with liis irregular but expressive 
features and bright animated eyes. A sliawl of rich || 
paticni confined his waist, wdiile a girdle, studded 
with (apparently) jireeious stones, siislaincd a sword 
and dagger, tlic jewelled hilts and brilliantly oma-' | 
meuted sheaths of which added not a little to the ; 
magnirioeuee of Jiis appijarancc. 

“Voila!” exclaimed Bracy, patting him on the i| 
buck. “ What do you think of that, by way of a get- ! 
up? There’s a ready-made prince for you. Asylum of | 
the Universe, liow do you find yourself ? do your new !' 
garinciit.s sit easily ?” 

“ None of your nonsense, sir,” replied Prere ; “ if I • 
am a prince, bcliave. to me as M, if you please. I ; ! 
tell you what, I shall be tearing some of this drapery | 
before the evening is over. Ah ! w'cll, it is not for ' 
life, tliat is one comfort ; but I never was jiropcrly 
thankful before for not liaving been liorii a woman, • 
Think of sinking into the vale of ycais in a muslin 
skirt — what a prospect for an inlelleetual being ! ” 

“ Now, Mr. Arundel, your dress awaits you,” said 
Bracy, "and ‘lime is on the wing.* We shall have 
licr ladyship in Iiystcrics, if she fancies her prince 
means to disajipoint her.” 

Lewis’s toilet was soon completed, and proved ; 
eminently successful, the flowing robe setting off his ; 
tall graceful figure to the utmost advantage, and the 
scarlet fez wdth its drooping tassel contrasting well 
with his dark curls, and euhancing the effect of his | 
delicately cut and striking features. Bracy making j 
his appearance at the same moment, mbst elaborately | 
got up for the occasion, with a blue satin under* 
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waistcoat, and what lie was pleased to denoncinatc 
the Order of the Holy Poker suspended by a red 
ribbon from his button-hole, the tiger of lying celi- 
brity was despatched for a vehicle, and the two 
storied. 

“To a reflective mind,** began Bracy, when an 
interval of wood-pavement allowed coiiYcrsation to 
become audible, — “ to a reflective mind, there is no 
section of the zoology of the London streets more 
interesting than that which treats of the habits and 
genend economy of the genus cabman.** 

“As to their general economy,*’ returned Prerc, 
“as far as I am acquainted with it, it appears to 
consist in doing you out of more than thrir fare, and 
expending the capital thus acquired at a gin palace.” 

“Sir, you misapply terms, treat an important 
subject wit h unbecoming levity, and libel an interest- 
ing race; of men,** returned Brucy, with a couufeuaucc 
of tlic most immovable gravity. 

“ Iuterosttf(7, you mean,’* rejoined Prere. 

“One very striking peculiarity of the species,’* 
contmued Bracy, not heeding the interruption, “is 
their talent for suljtle analysis of character, and power 
of discriminating it by tlic application of unusual 
I tests.” 

1 “What’s coming now?” impiired Prere. “Keep 
I your cars IjcwIs, my son, and ac(piirc wisdom 
; from the lips of th(i deseondant (»f me.ii} Braeys.” 

I “ I a)u aw'arc an assertion of this natun; should not 
be lightly ha/arded,” resumed Bracy, “as it carries 
. little conviction to the ill-re.gulate(l iniiidsof the scep- 
; tieal, unless it be vcrilled by some illustrative exam- 
i pie drawn from the actual.” 

j “ You have not got such a thing as a Johnson's 
I Dictionary {iboui you, 1 suppose ?” iiilerriipted Prerc ; 
“1 waul to look out a few of those long words.” 

“With this view,” resumed Braey, “I will relate 
a little anecdote, whieli will at the same lime prove 
my position, and display the capacity of the London 
I cabman for terse and cjiigrammatie definition. J liad 
been engaged on committee business at the House of 
Commons, a short time since, ami was returning to 
my lodgings, when as I emerged into Palace Yard it 
began to rain. Seeing me without an umbrella, a 
cabman on the stand hailed me with a view of usecr- 
tainijig whether 1 required his services. While 1 
was debuting with myself, wdiclhor the ruin were 
likely to increase or not, T was hailed l)y the cad of 
an omnibus just turning into Parliament Street.” 

“ I never do }nalve puns,'* began Prere, “ or else I 
should be inclined to ask, wdietlu-r being exposed to 
so much hall and rain at the same lime did not give 
you cold ?” 

“ It liappencd lhatl had just betted a new hat with 
a man,” continued Bracy, still preserving the most 
perfect gravity, “os to how many times the chaiimon 
of the committee would take simfl’, and had lost my 
wager; this made me feel awfully stingy, and ac- 
cordingly availing myself of the lowest of the two 
estimates, I frateiiuizcd with the •bus fellow, and 
J metaphorically threw over the cabman. As I was 


ascending the steps of the vehicle I had resolved to 
patronise, the following remark from ilie injured Jehu 
reached my ears : it was addressed to an amphibious 
individual, mhoU et bandeaux de foin* (as the 
Morning Post would have it), yclept the waterman ; 
and if you don’t think it fully boars out my previous 
asscrtioiLS, I can only say that you are an incompetent 
judge of evidence. He first attracted his friend's 
attention, by pointing to me over bis shoulder with 
his thumb, and winking significantly ; then added in a 
tone of intense disgust, ‘ See that cove ; I ihori he 
worn’t no good; ’stead o’ takiii’ a cab to his «plf,* 
like a geiit, lie’s a goiu* to Lave tkreejienn'orth of all 
sorU: ** 

As Braiy amid the laughter of his companions 
concluded his recital, the vehicle which conveyed them 
drew up at the door of Lady Lombard’s mansion. 

Chapter X. 

COXTAINS A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY ON THE TEXT, 

“ PUT NOT YOUR TRUST IN PRINCES.” 

Lady Lomuard, being iii many senses of the word 
a great lady, livi^d in a great house, which looked out 
upon that shocking siglil, a Loudon garden, and had 
its front door at the back, foi the sake of appearances. 

At this perverted entrance did Bracy’s mendacious 
tiger, stiuiding on tip-toe, the belter to reach the | 
knocker, fulminate like a duodecimo edition of Olyui- | 
piaii .love, until two colossal footmen, in a great state 
of exeitemeiit and sojirlel. plnsh, opened the door so ; 
suddenly us nearly to cause the prostration of the j 
booled boy, who only saved himself from fallmg by , 
stumbling, lioots and all, against the tall shin of the 
highest f()otman, tlicreby eliciting from that noble 
(treat lire au ejaculation suggestive of his intense ap- 
preciation of the injury done him, and hinting, not 
obscurely, at his wishes in regard to the future destiny 
of his juvenile assailant.. I’liat youth, however, wdio, 
wc arct forced to confess, was not only as “ impudent 
a.s lie was high,” but, reckoning by tlic peculiar ! 
staiidfii’d the exjjressiou aforesaid indicates, | 

at the \cry Icari three feet more so, hastened thus to ■ 
rebuke his advcrsuiy— llil ’s lucky for you, Ma\ pole, | 
as I liaiii’t hon the bench of majorstrail s yet, hor Iher’cl | 
a been live bob bout o* your red plush pockets for 1 
sweariu*, as sure has heggs isheggs! hif that’s hall ' 
yer gratitude for me u-briugin* of ye my honourable | 
master and two noble Pui’sliuii princes, lii’d better ; 
border the canidge to turn round, and take ’em back ; 
ag(m.” ; 

Having aslouialicd the disgusted giant by this 
spcccli, the imp bounded down the steps, and held 
open tlic cab'door with an air of dignified cundcsccn- . 
.sion. ' 

“ Is not tliat boy a treasure ?” whispered Bracy to 
Prere, as they alighted ; “ how neatly he toiik tlic 
shine out of that thick-witted pyramid of fool’s flesh. 

1 could not have donis the tiling better myself.” ii 

"I don’t pretend to any very unusual powera of 
foresight,” muttered Prcrc, under his beard, “ but I ; 
think I could point out that brat’s residuary legatee.” j 
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“All, indeed !’’ returned Biticy, “and wbo do you 
Ax upon? the archbishop of Canterbury F“ 

“ No, the hangman,” was the gruff reply. 

“ Well, rd myself venture to insure him against 
drowning, for a very moderate premium,” rejoined his 
master, laughing ; “ but now I really must beg you to 
bear in mind that you are utterly ignorant of the 
English language.” 

“Inshallalil Td forgotten my illustrious descent 
most completely,” answered Frore, '‘but Til be care- 
ful ; so, for the next three hours, ‘ my native ’ tongue, 
‘good night.’ ” 

While this conversation had been carried on in an 
under tone, the party had been ushered up-stairs, 
amidst tJie wondering gaze of servants innumerable, 
of all sorts and sizes, from the little foot-pngc stag- 
gering under a galaxy of buttons, to the miglity butler, 
barely able to walk beneath the weight of his own 
dignity. 

“What name shall Isay, gentlemen?” asked the 
last named official, in his most insinuating toiui ; for a 
Persian prince was a rarity sufficient to im}3rcss even 
his imperturbable spirit with a sense of rc’.spcct. 

“His Highness Pjince Mustapha All Ivhaii and 
suite,” returned Bracy, authoritatively. 

Immediately the door of a well-lighted saloon was 
j Aung-back on its hinges, and, in a stentorian voice, 
the major domo aunouneetl, “ TIis Highness I’riiicc 
Mystify-all-l-can and su-ot.” 

“By Jove ! he’s hit it,” whispered Bracy to Lewis, 
ns, following Frere, they entered the room, “ he won’t 
beat that if he tries till he’s black in the face.” 

As he Anished speaking, the guests, wdio had crowded 
as near the door as good breeding w’ould allow, 
to witness the prince’s cntm\ drew back, as a rustling 
of silks and satins annonuced the approach of their 
hostess. 

Lady Lombard, wdio, to judge by appearances, 
would never again celebrate her forty-fifth birtli-day, 
had been a handsome, and still was a fine-looking 
woman. She W'as tall and portly ; in fact, jiortly is 
rather a mild term to use in speaking of her ladyship, 
but we don’t like to stigmatize her as stout, mid be- 
yond that wc could not go in speaking of a lady. She 
had a very bright colour, and a vi‘ry fair skin, in the 
display of which she was by no inoaiis niggardly, her 
gown having short sleeves, (so short, indeed, as scarcely 

to be worth mentioning,) and being well, we | 

know a French word whi^ would express our meaning, 
but wc prefer our own language, and must therefore | 
say, being rather too much off, -where it would have 
been hotter a little more on. She wove a profusion of 
light ringlets, which we feel justiAcd in stating, upon 
our personal responsibility, to have been her own, for 
Lady Lombard was an honourable woman, and paid her 
bills most punctually. These Aaxen locks rejoiced in 
one peculiarity — ^they wore not divided in the centre, 
after the usufd method^ hut the in medio iuimtmm ibU 
. K principle had been abandoned in favour of a new and 
striki^ coitfeure, which until wo were introduced to 
ladysUp we bad beltef«d to be restricted to the 


blue-aiid-silver epicene pages who worship the prima 
doniia, and poke fun at the soubrettes on the opera 
stage;— the page-liko parting, then, was on one side 
her head, and across her ample forehead lay a festoon 
of hair, arranged so as to suggest, to a speculative 
mind, a fanciful resemblance to the drapery at the lop 
of a window curtain. Her features were by no means 
without expression ; on the contrary, meek pomposity, 
and innocent self-satisfaction, were written in legible 
characters on her good-natured countenance. 

The most carefully wiitten descriptions usually 
prove inadequate to convey to the reader’s mind a 
just idea of the object they would fain depict ; but 
as uc arc especially anxious that others should see 
Lady Lombard with our eyes, we must beg their 
attention to the following simple process, by which 
we trust to enable them to realize her. 

Let each reader, then, call to mind the last average 
specimen of fat and fair babyhood wliieli may have 
come under his notice ; let him imagine it clothed in 
the richest sky-blue saf in ; let him deprive it of its 
coral, and substitute in its place a gold watch and 
appendages ; round its fat little excuse for a neck let 
him clasp a diamond necklace ; let him dress its liair, 
or provide it a flaxen wig — if its hair should be as yet 
a pleasure to come — made after the fasliiou we have 
above described; and let him, Insfly, by a powerful 
effort of imagination, inflate this baby until, still ])re- 
serviug its iiiraiitiuc jiroportions, it shall si ami five fc-et 
nine in its satin shoes, — ami ho will then have arrived 
at a very coireet idea of Lady Jjombard as she ap- 
peared when, rustling forward in a tremonr of delight, 
she advanced to perform tlic part of gracious hostess 
to the Prince of Persia. 

“ Jleally, Mr. T5racy,” she began, as that gentleman, 
mUIi a countenance of solemn salisfaetiou, stepped 
forward to meet her, “really, this is too kind of yon; 
how do yon do? — so you have positively brought me 
the dear prince ? — kill you introduce me to him, and 
explain to him how verj/ much Jioiioured 1 am by liis ■ 
condescension in coming this evening'-” 

]5e it observed, by tlie way, that her ladyship spoke ' 
with the greatest emiwemmcniy and had a habit of 
uttering many of her words in italics, if not in small 
capitals. 

“It will give me much satisfaction to do so,” i 
returned Bracy, with grave courtesy; “but I can 
assure you the prince came quite of his own accord ; 
the moment I had explained your invitation to him he 
caught the note out of my hand, pressed it three 
times to his forehead, and exclaimed, in the court 
dialect of ^ liahazur imeyur mmzttr he did, 

indeed.” 

“ No-o-o, really P' ejaculated Lady Lombard, more | 
emphatically than she had ever yet spoken in her life ; | 
then, as a faint glimmering came across her that there | 
was a slight anomaly in ap))earing so deeply interested 
ill a remark which she could by no possibility under- 
stand, she added — “But you should recollect, Mr. 
Bracy, that evet^ one does not possess your remarkable 
ac(piaiutance with the Eastern languages.” 
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“Psha! how forgetful I am!” returned Bracy; 

“ your ladyship must excuse me ; the prince has been c 
so short a time in this country that 1 am scarcely yet 1 
accustomed to my new duties. The few words I had 1 
the honour to repeat to you merely signify— you know 
the Eastern metaphors are very peculiar—* I will < 
kiss* — it*s the usual form of accepting any distin- i 
guished invitation—*! will kiss her ladyship’s door- I 
mat I* — curious, is it not F** 

** Yes, indeed/* was the sympathetic reply. At the ! 
same moment Bracy, turning to IVere, presented him i 
to their hostess, saying, " Prince, this is Lady Lom- 
bard — Twjfgt-hur rhumauld gdl /” 

The first sound that escaped his highness was an 
liysterical grunt which, in an Englishman, might have 
been deemed indicative of suppressed laughter ; but 
proceeding from the bearded lips of a Persian poten- 
tate, assumed tlie character of an Eastern ejaculation. 
After muttering a few real Persian words, with an 
appearance of deep respect, Erere took her ladyship’s 
plump white liand between both his own, and raised it 
to his lips; then relinquisliing it, he spoke again, made 
a low salaam, and drawing himself up to his full height, 
crossed his arras on his breast, and stood motionless 
before her. The appealing looks which she cast upon 
Bracy when the prince spoke, was a severe trial to his 
gravity ; but by long experience in practical joking 
he had acquired wonderful command of countenance, 
which stood him now in good stead, and he proceeded 
to translate Erere’s sentences into certain flowcu-y and 
unmeaning compliments, which were about as unlike 
their real signification as need be. 

After Lewis had gone through the same ccrejnop^% 
witliout the speeches, for which omission Bracy ac- 
counted by explaining that it Avas not etiquette for 
the Persian noWes to speak wlicn in attendance on 
their princes, they were led to the upper end of the 
apartment, where Ererc seated himself cross-legged on 
a sofa, and made himself very much at home, keeping 
Bracy fully employed in inventing translaiions to 
speeches not one word of wliich lie, or any one else 
present, comprehended. Lewis, in the mean time, 
who was becoming dreadfully tired of the whole affair, 
stood near the end of the sofa, with his arras folded 
across his breast, looking especially scornful, and very 
particularly bored. 

" Ah {’’exclaimed Lady Lombard, as a pretty grace- 
ful girl, very simply dressed, made her way up the 
room, ** there’s that dear Laura Peyton arrived— I 
mutt go and speak to her, and bring her to be intro- 
duced to the Prince.” Then added, aside to Bracy, 
** She’s itmeneely rich ; clear six thousand a-year, and 
does not spend two.** 

** A very charming trait in her character,’* returned 
Biwjy; “Fll mention it to the Prince. I don’t know 
that there ever mat an Englishwoman queen of 
Persia; but that’s no reason there never should be one.” 

Bracy was accordingly introduced to the young lady, 
and led her, smiling and blushing,* up to Erere, by 
. whom he seated her, and paved the way for conversa- 
tion by the following remark 


" Tharmy buoi aintsheaz immr?** which for the 
damsel’s edification he translated, ** Asylum of the 
Universe I the maiden, the daughter of roses, salutes 
thee!” 

After a short interval Lady Lom1)ard again bore 
down upon them in full sail, towing in her wake a 
small hirsute baboon-like individual, evidently one of 
her menagerie. 

** There’s a chimpanzie !” whispered Bracy, to 
Erere. *‘ Now, if that picture of ugliness turns out 
an eastern traveller we’re gone ’coons.” ♦ 

“All right,” returned Erere in the same tone, •^he’s 
only an exiled something. He came to our shop with 
a recommendation from some of the Parisian eavane 
the other day.” 

** I must trouble you once again, Mr. Bracy,” in- 
sinuated Lady Lombard ; ” Professor Malchapeau is 
dying to be introduced.” 

“No trouble, but a pleasure, ** returned Bracy; “I 
Ml have the greatest satisfaction in making two 
such illustrious individuals known to each other. 
Does the Professor speak English?” 

“ Yas ; I vas spik Angleesh von pritte veil,” re- 
plied the person alluded to, strutting forward on tip- 
toe. “ I avc zic honaire to vish you how you did, 
my prince ?” 

Erere made some reply, which Brecy paraphrased 
into, “The descendant of many Shahs kisses the hem 
of the mantle of the Esther of science.” 

The Professor’s “Angleesh” not providi^ him 
witli a suitable reply ready made, he was obliged to 
resort to that refuge for destitute foreigners— a shrug 
and a grimace. 

Lady Lombard came to his assistance. 

“Now, Professor, suppose you were to tell his 
highness your affecting history ;” adding, in a whis- 
per, “Mr. Bracy, the interpreter, is connected with 
government, and might be of the greatest use to you.” 

“ Ohf, miladi, if all zie bodies bad your big heart m 
I dem, zics vicked vorld should be von ’caven, replied 
I the Professor, gratefully, through his talented nose. 

I “ My littel storie ! ohf, zie Prince should not vant to 

ear him?” . , , ji 

I His Highness, however, being graciously pleased to 
r si*mify his anxiety so to do, the small man resumed 
Ah, ma Patrie! vhats I ave como thro’ for him, 

. veil I vill raconte nobody shall not belief. 

5 “ To enable the Prince to understand your account 

[ more clearly,” interrupted Bracy, ** may I ask to what 

. country it relates ?” , « . -n • 

“ Vidout von doubt, saire ! you shall tell zie Prince 
! dat my littel tale is Swish. My fadairc vas vot you 

call von mayor, of zie canton of Zurich. Myb^aire 

[ and mysolfs vas liis only schild ; since a long time ve 
^ vas live very appy, iMie but on 

f vonbadOjstmhgoveroraenU^^^ 

> YOU cull oppress ma paum patne, and ma fi»dajre, 
tmjom brave, got himself into von httel con^t*.^ 
; tion. vairc he did commit vat jou caU ^ offraoc 
. politique; vas trovni to prison, and iii his eoutoc- 
ment ho did die. Ah! 'rnwrir poor la palm M 
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doux* to die for zie countiy is zie — vat you cs^l 
doux in Anglecsli ? ” 

“You will find the same worti in both languages, 
Professor, only wc pronounce it deuce,” replied Bracy, 
politely. 

“Ah ! desi 6o», to die for zie country is zie deuce! 
M bien, after my poor fadoire was entombed, my 
brodaire did run bimselfs avay, and vas converted to 
m barker, a little shepherd of cows, and I, bSlas/ 
pour moi, — for myself, I was dissolute, 

left alone in zie vide vorld, visout von friend to turn 
against. Mats le del embrace lee o/rphelim—^tosoxx 
embarrasses zie orphans ; 1 marched on my foot to 
Paris ; 1 found an unexpected uncle, who had sup- 
posed himself dead for some years ; I undervent all 
zie sciences, and enfin me weW— on my end here I am.” 

“A most affecting history, indeed,” returned Bracy, 
covering his mouth with his hand to conceal a smile. 
As for Frere, he had for some time past been ncaMy 
suffocated by suppressed laughter, which at length 
made itself so apparent, that nothing but his beard 
and an assumed M of coughing could have saved him 
from discovery. 

While this conversation had been going on, Miss 
Peyton called Lady Lombard’s attention to Lewis, 
by observing : " The interpreter, in entertaining the 
prince, seems entirely to have forgotten that very 
handsome young attendant who stands there, looking 
so haughty and disconsolate,” 

“ Dear me ! so he does,” exclaimed Tiudy Lombard, 
anxiously. “ How oery handsome he is 1 such a 
thorouglily Eastern countenance ! heh o. man of very 
high rank, too, over there. W^hat could wc do to 
amuse him ?” 

“ Perhaps we might show him some prints,” sug- 
gested Laura; “at all events the attention miglit 
please him.” 

“Oh, how clever of you; I should never have 
thought of that now. Pve a table covered with 
them ill the boudoir,” exclaimed Lady Lombard, 
delightedly ; “ but do you think you could turn them 
over for him ? I’m eo foolish, I should be quite nervous; 
you see it’s so awkward liis not understanding English, 
poor fellow ! I know Pm very foolish.” 

“ I shall bo most happy to do anything I can to 
lessen your difficulties,” replied the young lady, good 
naturcdly ; “ shall I look out a book of prints ? ” 

“If you would bo so kiiid my dear, you’ll find 
phttfy in the boudoir, and Pll go to Mr. Bracy and 
get him to speak to him for me.” 

. The result of this applicatiou was the capture of 
Lewis, who, inwardly raging, was carried off to the 
boudoir, and seated at a table, while Miss Peyton, half 
f^dglithXLod, half amused, turned over a volume of 
prints for his edification. Lady Lombard and sundry 
of the guests stood round for some minutes watohing 
the Slices tod pantomimic gestures with which Lewis, 
olt rstbe^ Ha^aU Bey, as Bracy had named him, felt 
bound to acknowled^ Uie young lady’s attentions. 

Amongst the' guests who were thus aihnsing 
theihselves, loung^ a young dandy, who, on the 


strength of a Mediterranean yacht voyage, set up for a 
distinguished traveller. To Lady Lombard’s inquiry 
whether he spoke Persian, he simpered, “Bo’eljr— no, 
not exactly So as to talk td him ; but he’ll do vastly 
well ; they prefer silence, re'ely, those fellows dO: you 
know I’ve seen so much of ’em." 

“ You were in Persia, were you not ?” asked one of 
the company. 

“ Re’ely — not exactly in his part of Persia.— 
Stamboul, the city of palaces, was my head quarters : 
but its much the same; indolence, beards, and tobacco, 
are the characteristics of both races.” 

“ Don’t you think he is charmingly handsome ?” 
asked an old young lady, shaking her ringlets after a 
fashion which five years before had been a very 
“telling” manccuvre. 

‘ “ Re’ely, I should scarcely have said so,” was the 

reply; “ the boy Is well enough for an Asiatic. 1 
like a more — alicm ! manly style of thing.” And as 
he spoke, ho passed his hand caressingly over a violent 
pair of red whiskers, whicli garnished his own hard- 
featured physiognomy. 

The cool impudence of this remark inspired Lewis 
with so intense a sentiment of disgust, that his lip 
curled involuntarfiy, and lie turned over the print be- 
fore him with a gesture of impatience. On looking 
up, he was rather disconcerted to find Laura Pe^* ton’s 
piercing black eyes watching him curiously. 

“ You’ve given us nothing new in the musical way 
lately. Lady Lombard,” observed the “ soar and yel- 
low leaf” damsel before alluded to. 

“ I expect a lady to stay with mo soon,” was the 
reply, “ whom I IbM you’ll be pleased with ; she 
sings and plays in very yfrji^rate style.” 

“ Indeed I Is she an amateur or professional, may 
I inquire ? ” 

“ Why, really, my dear Miss Sparkless, you’ve asked 
a difficult question: The fact is,” continued Lady | 

Lombard, sinking her voice, “ its one of those very \ 
sad cases, reduced fortune — you understand. I mean 
to have her here merely out of charity;” sink- j 
ing her voice still lower, the following words only be- ! 
came audible ; " Wife of a Captain Arundel— -foreign 
extraction originally— quite a mesalliance, I believe.” 

As she spoke, some new arrival attracted her atten- 
tion, and she and her confidante left the boudoir to- 
gether. 

It may easily be conceived with what feelings of 
burning indignation Lewis had listened to the fore- 
going remarks ; but Prere’s lecture of the moniitig had 
not been without its fruits, and with his anger tlio 
necessity for self-control presented itself ; and he was 
congratulating bimsclf at having checked all outward 
signs of annoyance, when he was stitirtled by a silver}' 
voice whispering in his car : “Persian or no Persian, 
sir, you uWerstond English os Well I dd and 
slightly turning, his eyes enoountered those of Laura 
Peyton, fixed on him with a rogtiish glance, llis 
rosolntioii was instantly taken, and he replied, in the 
same tone ; “ Having dlsoovered iny secret, you must 
promise to kehp it,” 
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- ''Agreed, on one condition,’* was the rejoinder. 

" And that is— P ” asked Lewis. 

"That yon immediately make a full confession, and 
tell me all about it.” 

"It is a compact,” was his reply, 

" That is good,” rejoined the young lady. " Now 
move the portfolio, so that your back will be to- 
wards those people. That will do. Hold down 
your head, as if you were examining the prints, and 
then answer my questions, truly and concisely. Ekst, 
you are, an English gentlemau P ” 

" Yes, I hope so.” 

"Who is the piinoe P ” 

" My friend, llicliard Ererc.” 

" And why have you both come here dressed like 
Persians ? ” 

" To mystify our foolish hostess.** 

“ For shame, sir ! Pm very fond of Lady Lom- 
bard.” 

" But, you know, she is a silly woman.” 

“ Well, never mind. Who planned this hoax ? ” 

“ Bracy, the so-called interpreter.” 

" Does Prince Frcre talk real Persian ? ” 

"Yes.” 

"And docs the other man understand him ?” 

"Not a bit.” 

"Then he invents all the answers? That’s wither 
clever of him. J shall go and listen presently. And 
you can’t talk either Persian or gibberish, so you held 
your tongue and looked sulky. Well, 1 think it’s 
all very wrong ; but it’s rather droll. Poor, dear 
Ijady Lombard ! she’d never survive it if she did but 
know ! And now, tell me, lastly, what put you in a 
rage just this minute, and emibled me to hiid you 
out?” 

" You wouhl not care to know.” 

“But I do care to know, sir, and you have pro- 
mised to answer all my questions.” .. 

" You heard the speech that woman made about a 
Mrs. Arundel P ” 

" Yes, surely.” 

“ Learn, then, that my name is Lewis Arundel, and 
the lady referred to was my mother. Now do you 
understand ? ” 

As Lewis uttered these words, in a tone of sup- 
pressed bitterness, his companion liastily turned away 
her head, and said, m a low, hurried voice : 

" I beg your pardon ! I fear I have pained you ; 

but I did not know— -I could not guess 

" Pray do not distress yourself,” returned Lewis, 
kindly, Hose’s smile for a moment smoothing his 
haughty brow, and playing round bis proud mouth. 
— " I am sure you would not hurt any one’s feel- 
ings knowingly ; and since you observed my annoy- 
ance, 1 am glad to have been able to explain its 
cause.” 

8o engrossed had they been by this conversation, 
that they had not observed Miss Sparkless enter the 
boudoir by another door ; and they were first made 
aware of W presence by seeing her Standing, breath- 
less with astonishment, at discovering Miss Peyton in 


familiar eollbquy with a Persian nobleman utterly 
ignorant of the English language. 

" Do you 8t>efdc German P ” asked Lewis, quickly. 

"Yes, a little,” relumed Miss Peyton. 

"She has not Oaught a word yet,” continued 
Lewis; "tell her you found out by accident that I 
bad picked up a few German sentences when the 
prince was at the court of Prussia. White lie§, un- 
happily, are inevitable on these occasions,” he con- 
tinued, seeing his companion hesitate; "it’s the only 
way to prevent an idairm^enment $ and then, ihink 
of poor Lady Lombard’s feelings ! ” 

" As 1 seem fairly embarked in the conspiracy, I 
suppose I must do your bidding,” wtls the reply, and 
Miss Sparklcss, the middle-aged young lady, vl’us 
accordingly informed of Lewis’s German proficiency, 
whereat, falling into an ecstasy, she replied, — 

" How chai*ming Ij^^Wliat a dear creature he is! ” 
On which the dear creature himself, caichmg Miss 
Peyton’s eye, was very near laughing outright. 

"Laura, my fow,” exclaimed Lady Lombard, 
entering hastily, "the prince is going down to supper, 
will you come P ” Then, taking her hand caressingly, 
she ^ded, " Have you been very much bored by him, 
poor fellow I ” 

" I found he could speak a few words of German, 
and that helped us on,” was the reply. 

" Yes, really — ah I we might have thought of that 
before,” returned Lady Lombard, by no means certain 
the German language might not form an important 
branch of Persian education. 

During supper, Laura Peyton contrived to be seated 
between Frere and Bracy, the latter of whom she 
kept so constantly engaged in interpreting for her 
that he sc.arccly got anything to eat, and came to the 
conclusion, that in the whole course of his experience 
ho had never before encountered such a talking 
woman. Nor was I his annoyance diminished by 
I observing that licwis, who was seated opposite, 
tappeared to be deriving the utmost amusement from 
his discomfiture. Having exhausted every possible 
pretext for breaking oil the conversation, and being 
each time foiled by the young lady’s* quiet tact, ho 
Avas about to resign himself to his fiile, and relinquish 
all idea of supper, when a project occurred to him 
which he immediately hastened to put into execution. 
Waiting till Frere hiid spoken a Persian sentence, lie 
suddenly drew Idmself up, looking deeply scandalized, 
frowned at the speaker, shook his head, and muttered 
something unintelligible in a tone of grave remon- 
strance, then paused for a reply, which Frere, intensely 
perplexed, and by no means clear that he had not 
done something un-Persian and wrong, was forced to 
utter. This only seemed to make matters worse: 
Bracy again remonstrated in gibberish, then appewed 
to have determined on his course, and muttering, 
" Well, there’s no help ior it, I suppose,” he turned 
to Lady Lombard, and began, in a tone of deep 
concern, — ^ 

" 1 have a most disagreeable duty to perform,’ arid 
must beg you to believe that nothing but absolute 
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necessitj should Imve induced me to mention the 
matter*; but I have remonstrated with his Highness 
without effect, and 1 dare go no farther—he is sub- 
ject to most violent bursts of passion, and becomes 
dangerous when opposed. He drew his dagger, and 
attempted to stab me only yesterday, because I in- 
terfered to prevent his having one of the waiters of 
the hotel strangled with a bow-string.” 

Lady Lombard turned pale on receiving this in- 
formation, while Bracy continued, — 

It is most unfortunate, but the Prince has been 
so much delighted with this young lady’s charming 
flow of conversation, that, in his ignorance of the 
customs of this country, he lias actually commissioned 
me to offer you 600/. for her, and declared his de- 
termination of taking her home with him.” 

The effect of this communication may be “ better 
imagined than described.” Miss Peyton, aware of the 
true state of affairs, hid her face in her handkerchief 
in an uncontrollable fit of laughter; Lewis, sorely 
tempted to follow her example, bent over his plate till 
the flowing tassel of the fez concealed his features ; 
Prera, excessively annoyed at the false imputation, all 
but began a flat denial of the charge in somewhat 
forcible English, but remembering his assumed 
character just in time, clenched his fist, and ground 
his teeth with impatience, while Lady Lombard, 
observing these gestures, and construing them into 
indications of an approaching burst of fury, was 
nearly swooning with terror, when a note was put 
into her hands hy a servant ; hastily casting her eyes 
over it, she handed it to Bracy, saying, — 

" This is most fortunate ; it may serve to divert 
his attention.” 

As he became aware of its contents, his countenance 
fell, and holding it so that Frcre might read it, he 
whispered,— 

“ Here’s a treat ! we are in for it now, and no 
mistake ! ” 

The note ran as follows : — 

" Dr. , Persian Professor at Addiscombe, pre- 

sents his compliihents to Lady Lombard, and begs 
to inform her, tliat being only in town for a few hours, 
and learning at Mivort’s Hotel that his Highness 
Prince Mustapha All was spending the evening at 
her house, he has ventured to request her permission 
to intrude upon her uninvited, as he is most anxious 
to renew his acquaintance with the prince, whom he 
had the honour to know in Persia.” 

(To be continued.) 


LORD ULLIN’S DAUGHTER. 

We pment our readers this month with a beautiful 
woods^t of a scene from Campbell’s ballad of "Lord 
Uflin^s Daughter.” . It is one of a series illustrative 
^of bur British, Ballads, ^-which we propose to con- 
:;l|uue to' give,. iu addition to a specimen of steel 
‘'li^raving. ^ 
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At JKVOLYjya COVSIBXAATlOirf OF TKX XATVBE, CAUBEt, AKIT 
PEOOBXBBXOM OF 1'K1KE->TUB OBJECT, BEOBEB, AMO EFFECT 
OF FVMIBEKBVT— AMD THE XEAMB WBEEBBY THE PEXAL 
OXBCXFLIXE OF OUB OAOLt MAT BE BBOVOHT XMTO HABMOMT 
WITH TUB OlVXXE WILL, AXD BEIII>BXSO ALIKE PBOTECTIVB 
OF THE TMTEBE8T8 OF SOCIBTT, AMO COBBBCTlVB AMO BF.- 
FOBMATOBY OF XT8 COMVXCTED GB1MIMAL8 AMD OFFEMDLBB. 

BT JAHES ACLANB. 


Taet I. — Crime. 

Thebe are few subjects of less inviting aspect, and 
few of more real importance to the best interests 
of society, than that which involves jthe relations of 
Crime and Punishment. 

Until very recently, the sensitive mind recoiled 
from its consideration as repulsive, if not abhorrent ; 
the general reader saw no inducement to enter upon 
an investigation of so distasteful a character; and 
the small, but well-intentioned minority of thinkers 
and inquirers, were prone to leave the intricacies of 
the question and the disentanglement of the skein to 
some benevolent monomaniac— a Howard, a Ery, or a 
Pearson — ^who, controlling his disgust at a dungeon 
by his pitying love for its wretched occupant, might 
entwine the interests of man with the oneness of his 
devoted cxistcucc. 

But it was ever so in the nonage of great prin- 
ciples, the inception of great tWhs, or the early 
(though never premature) advocacy of social advance- 
ment. Nor should it be otherwise ; for the progres- 
sion of society is very similar to that of the individual 
— one of a scarcely perceptible gradation — of i)ower,- 
capacity, or influence, each in its turn recognised only 
as cither or all maybe developed— and alone rendered 
available to any good or useful purpose when ric- 
velopmcut shall have commanded recognition. The 
announcement of a great truth is attended by as many 
stumbles and trips as the impoteut effort of the infimt 
to go alone; and although, in the latter case, wc 
believe that, nevertheless, the child triU w^lk, wliilst 
in the former we doubt the truthfulness in which we 
have not yet acquired faith, or with regard to which 
our perception, or self-love, or candour, is at fault ; 
yet Truth m7/ progress, Mtte/ be recognised, and s/za// 
prevail. 

The science of Penal Economy, based upon the 
sound principles of Clnistian philanthropy and Chris- 
tian philosophy, aspires to the development and advance- 
ment of high social interests ; aims at the protection 
of honest industry by an equitable apporiionment of - 
punishment to the wrong doer ; offers to property, at 
the lowest insurance, the best gearantce against loss 
by plunder; erects for civilization a pend frontier 
against the unprincipled and ruthless invasions of vice 
and ignorance; and, proffers to a Christian community 
the rde of God^s holy will in its application to those 
who are supposed moat to have deserved and pro- 
voked its punitive and corrective infliction, but who, 
nevertheless, most need its protective interposition as 
against the vengeance of tlieir fellow^atures. 
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All men possess, in degree^ some knowledge of 
human nature — its infirmities, vicious tendencies, and 
weaknesses ; and in such degree as sliall secure a 
common assent to the facts, that crime is coeval with 
the existence of our fallen race, that it cannot be 
eradicated, and that it must be provided for and pro- 
vided against ; the latter, by an efficient police ; the 
former, by a wise, equitable, and humane penality, and 
an unflinching administration of a sound and rational 
system of Punitive Discipline. 

The full consideration of the best means for reducing 
the present vast amount of crime to its minimum^ 
assumes the necessity of a proper appreciation of the 
evil with which we have to grapple ; and to such end 
it is first requisite that we have a correct sense of 
those terms of expression necessary to the inttlligiblc 
and proper treatment of our subject. 

Sin and Chimb are by no means synonymous terms, 
differing essentially in character, quality and amount. 

I Sin is a wilful violation of the law of God ; Chime, 

! in its accepted and perverted sense, is a wilfid infrac- 
tion of the law of man; but, in its more restricted 
and more accurate signification, a wilful infraction of 
those laws of man alone which are in harmony with 
the written law of God. 

As responsible beings, we cannot but regard sin as 
the majory and crime as the minor offence ; the former 
being not only more comprehensive than the latter — 
not only approving itself in its just condemnation to 
our consriciices — but as emanating in the Omniscience 
of Perfection, and as barely capable of contrast with 
I tlie leual net- work and legislative condemnations of 
I the tallible crcalurcs of time — the sinful enactors of 
law crimes, and the doomed enunciators of penalties 
upon transgressors. 

All theology insists upon sins of omission as well as 
those of commission, and sins of thought, as well os 
those of word and act. But the laws of man involve 
the necessity — with some exceptions, indeed — of an 
overt act, to the full constitution of crime. It is 
indeed possible— alas ! it has often occurred, that 
men, ill this Chnstian land, have been held criminally 
responsible for acts absolutely consonant with the will 
of God and the real spirit of Christianity ; as in the 
case (among others) of prosecutions ex officiOy or by 
criminal information, or indictment, for the exposure 
of nefarious and oppressive acts by those in authority 
— an offence at law constituting libel, falsehood and 
malice being charged in the legal proceedings against 
the assumed libeller — the law infening the malice, 
and the jury, under judicial direction, inferring the 
falsehood. These exceptions, however, do but illus- 
trate the rule. 

So, also, there are' bins of desire' and design against 
God and His laws; which, resisted and renounced, 

(1) Law of Gk>i» and ofMan^ Law op Goo and vox of Man. 

** Thou ihalt not iteal." **Thou thalt not covet thy 

** Thou ahalt not conunitadul- nelghbouf't house, thou shalt 
tery/* not covet thy neighbour's wife, 

nor his servant, nor his maid, 
nor his ox, nor his ass, nor any 
thing that is his.’* 


not only do not bring the sinner within the mundane 
pale of criminality, but may even come to be regarded, 
in some cases, as the triumph of virtue over tempta- 
tions to vice, and over the vicious tendencies of 
human nature. 

Again; if we define crime as a wilful infraction of 
the laws of man, it must be understood that such 
wilful is not necessarily a vicious infraction, any more 
than, of necessity, a concurrent violation of the law 
of God. • 

As we are told and believe tliat barbarism is not 
without its virtues, it may not surprise us that civili- 
zation abounds in vices both of heart and head. No 
inconsiderable portion of our penal code sins directly 
against God, whilst warring with the poverty legisla- 
tion inflicts, and the ignorance it tolerates. Acts of 
Parliament incriminate the desperation and death- 
struggle of parental agony, which seeks, in the wild 
animals of the forest or the turnip from the waste, 
food for the unfed little ones of the fold of the great 
Christian Shepherd; they consign to a gaol the house- 
less wanderers who are homeless; and treat the 
thoughtless exuberances of youth and the mere fri- 
volities of hecdlessncss as cqinilly fit subjects for 
punitive experiment with those crimes against man 
which are also sins against God. 

Indeed, it is quite a matter of course that vast 
masses of even well-informed persons may be abso- 
lutely ignorant of the existence of a penal law for 
months after its enactment; yet the Legislature 
assumes the instant and universal knowledge of its 
every statutory creation of ofleiice and punishment, 
licnec it follows that an infliction of punislimcrit for 
the infraction of a law, in ignorance of its existence, 
is a penalty for ignorance rather than crime. Could 
wc indict the wearers of purple and Hue linen for their 
legislative crimes i^ainst the erring ignorant and the 
desperate poor, what a catalogue of aristocralic cri- 
minals would Hstound society ! As it is, every such 
violation of justice, every such denial of the claims of 
humanity, every such outrage upon the persons and 
feelings of the wretched and helpless, liowcvcr venial 
they may be considered in the morality of super- 
civilization— each and all may be found recorded in the 
book of life as sins against God. 

Wliilst, therefore, every infraction of God’s will is 
sinful, it is manifest that the violation of those laws 
of society which are uusaiictioned by Holy Writ, 
cannot be considered, iu the proper sense of the term, 
criminal. Nevertheless, iu the treatment of our 
subject, we deem it preferable to deal with “crime” 
by its accepted definition rather tJian in its more 
accurate sense, lest we be misunderstood, or our views 
misconstrued, where full and ready comprehension is 
so essential to a just appreciation. Hereafter wc 
sliall have occasion to recur to the distinction we 
have drawn between scriptural and constructive 
crimes — or those which arc truly so by the standard 
of Christianity, and those which are legislatively so 
by the standard of super-civilization. 

Without entering upon metaphysics, .it may be 
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broadly stated, that crimes have their origin, for the 
most part, in malice or dishonesty— t^t the former 
description has special reference to those against 
person, the latter to those against property, with 
such collateral ' combinations, however, as frequently 
give to the original motive of dishonesty the aspect 
of malice, or to that of malico the apparent origin of 
dishonesty. 

Primes against the Person emanate' almost inva- 
riably from the malevolent passions of our nature, 
uncontrolled by principle, and unrestrained by a sense 
of justice, or even by considerations of prudence or a 
calculation of coiisequences. 

Of crimes against Property it may be confidently 
averred that they arc greatly more numerous than 
those against tlic person, and that the for larger 
portion originato in a slothful desire of sclf indidgcncc, 
almost amounting to an abhorrence of labour, and 
prompting to the attainment of the means for disso- 
luto enjoyment by the dishonest acquisition of the in- 
dustrial earnings or prudent accumulations of others. 

' Whilst it would seem reasonable to calculate on the 
increase of malevolent criminality in about the ratio 
of the increase of population, which may be fahly 
taken as the ratio of human malevolence, it may with 
equal, reason be anticipated that the increase of dis- 
honest criminality will be far greater, as receiving an 
accelerated propulsion from the added wealth of the 
community, the advance of civilization, the increased 
command of superfluities and indulgence in luxuries 
and profligate gratification, the narrowing of the field 
of honest volition and industrial action, and the 
widening of the social gulf between the dizzy heights 
of affluence and the dreary depths of poverty. 

In taking this view of our subject, it will be seen 
that we have excluded all reference to many controlling 
or disturbing influences, such as legislative incrimina- 
tion, educational training, Christianization, and the 
reformatory effects, or otherwise, of penal discipline ; 
for although these cannot but be entitled to serious 
attention in their proper place, it may be assumed that 
their operation will, relatively to numbers, equally 
affect both tho destructive oad acquisitive dasses of 
criminals. 

As it is very desirable that we should be enabled to 
form an accurate judgmeat of the comparative extent 
of these very distinctive species of criminality, let ns 
refer to offloial documents for tho basis or raw mate- 
rial of our calculations, and work out the problem to 
as close an approximation to truth as may be prac- 
ticable. 

An analysis of the charges at assizes and sessions 
during the five years, 1839-184;3, gives seven 
eeni, of offences against the person, EionTX-EXOHX jper 
cent, of those against property, and five per cent, of 
what the Inspectors of Prisons unsatisfactorily describe 
as miscellaheoas offences. We have, however, in this 
official return some ai^rqach towards the nature of the 
resisting- {b'rces upon which oifr^oorrective and re- 
fonnaltoiry disdpfine miwl needs operate ; say Kale- 
voajSNCE and DiSHOgnm still 


tho partial character of the retnnv renders it necessary 
that we seek other atatistioal data; and we learn that 
the average annual number of prisoners committed in 
England and Wales for the nine nears, 1839 •18471 
was 94,167 ; not one-th}rd of whom enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of Trial by Jury; for, of the whole number, 
66,4fil were imprisoned, for longer or shorter terms, 
and otherwise punished, on summary convictions by 
maorisirates ! 


Among these 06,461 prisoners, the ratio of the 
exciting causes to crime will be found to differ essen- 
tially from that deduced from the return of jury cases 
at assizes and sessions ; for the inspectors have regis- 
tered under the head assaults’’ 9,964, which, added 
to 1,936, (tho seven per cent, on 37,700 jury eases,) 
gives 11,303 as the total of annual offences against 
the person, and which is about twelve per cent, on the 
whole number of 94,167 prisoners. We have then, 
under the heads “ Larceny Act” and “ Reputed 
Tliievcs,” 7,663, which, added to 33,571, (the eighty- 
eight per cent, on 37,700 jury cases,) gives 30,134 as 
the total of annual offences against property ; which 
is equal to thirty-two per cent, on the whole number 
of prisoners. 

We thus arrive at the conclusion that twelve per 
cent, of our annual committals have reference to f^ts 
originating in malovolcncc, and thirty-two per cent. 
in those originating in dishonesty. 

The remainder, or fifty-six per cent,^ are thus 
accounted for 

AMOXa JURY OASES. 

" Miscellaneous Offences” 1,885 

AMONG SUMMARY OONVICIIONS. 

Military prisoners 1,966 

Game laws 3,169 

Revonue laws 623 

Bastardy laws 124 

Vagrant act ' 19,668 

Trespass act 3,273 

Locsd police acts 2,778 

Want of sureties 3,210 

I "All not before included” ... 14,065 


Showing a total of 60,261 

or fifty-six per cent, of all prisoners, whose offences 
are of a lesser magnitude; and of whom the far larger 
number may fairly be supposed to have been impelled 
to infractions of the law by thoughtlessness, intem- 
perance, ignorance, and want. 

Adopting the broad distinction of Blackstone, we 
will thus simplify the classification of* annual commit- 
tals ; — 

For crimes (Mala per ee), Ruffians 12 

,, M TWeves 82 

-- a per cent. 

For constracUTO offences (Mata prohibita) „ 

Yet, in legal phraseology and common parlanop 
these are all considered **criminfds” — ^the fifty-six 
who arq specially and primarily their own enemies 
equally with the forty-four who are specially and pii- 
mi^ the enemies of their fellow men, and the 
defiant desperadoes of society. 
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That fifty thousand prisoucTS should be annually 
driven into our goals by the perpetually increasing 
momentum of legislative incrimination— or, in other 
words, by the emtion of many hundreds of laws creative 
of many thousands of construotive offences— and those I 
laws administered summarily by justices virtually 
irresponsible, (for the poor convict has small chance 
indeed of annulling his illegal or erroneous conviction 
by a magistrate,) is a circumstance which, whilst it 
burlesques the sacred duty of legislation, libels the 
Christianity wo profess, disgraces humanity, calls for 
a most searching investigation, and commands the 
serious attention of the penal economist.' 

Before criminals can be effectually dealt with, or 
the high importance of the mission of the Penal 
Economist can be truly comprehended, wc must 
faithfully analyze the incongruities and diversities of 
that dense mass of vice and misery which has to be 
subjected to the wise and benign influence of punitive 
purgation. Disciplinarian quackery has but too long 
aggravated this social cholera, and it is high time 
that the peculiarities of the malignant disease had the 
advantage of a discriminaiiug exhibition of curative 
and rcstoratory medicaments. 

The incredible magnitude of the question, and the 
imperative necessity of immediate and effective mea- 
sures for its just and Christian treatment and solution, 
can readily be made more apparent. 

The aggregate amount of penal sentences pronounced 
in England and Wales each year, taking that of 184-3 
as a fair mean, is forty-nine thousand five hundred and 
slrty-cight the equivalent of ten lives from the 

(late of the Creation to tlie present time, — or of 4,95(5 
persons sentenced to ten ycara of imprisonment I 
And this is repeated yearly ! 1 or, to vary the terms, 
so tliat the mind of the reader may bo enabled to 
grasp the astounding fact, the aggregate sentences 
passed by our judges and magistrates involve a loss 
of liberty, and an iullietion of penal discipline, to the 
DAILY extent of a hundred and thirty-six years 1 ! I 

The earnings of these prisoners in 1846 (17,475/.) 
only averaged twenty-three shillings and ten pence 
three farthings per prisoner; whilst the expense of 
our prison establishments for the same year (436,977/.) 
gave as the annual cost of each prisoner 29/. 17^. lid , ; 
so that every farthing the prisoner earned cost the 
honest and industrious rate-payer sixpence farthing I 

Nor is this the worst of the case ; for one-third of 
these costly customers of the over-burthened rate- 
payer return with the most remarkable pertinacity 
and the most marvellous regularity to the prison 
scene of their profitless industry (so to speak), whilst 
the total annual number of prisoners being fully 
maintained, there are manifestly sixty-five thousand 
(two-thirds of the whole annori number) of fresh 
criminal remmiia yearly. 

The cost of the maintenance of our prisoners is 
equal to the interest, at four per ceht., upon a capital 
of about ten millions and a half, and this independ- 
ently of the enormous outlay for the erection of gaols, 
the expenses of prosecutions, and the charges (amount- 


ing to upwards of 360,000/. per annum) of our convict 
and lunatic establishments for criminals. 

The fearfully steady progression of crime and the 
frightfully rapid increase of commitments may be 
asserted as a matter of painful notoriety, scarcely 
admitting the possibility of doubt or needing statistical 
support or illustration. 

Of the former it may therefore be sufficient to^tate, 
that whilst in 1810 the ratio of jury cases to the 
population was as 1 in 2,020, that in 1847 was as l^n 
642, notwithstanding an increase of nearly seven 
millions in the population. 

Of the [latter (repeating that 66 per cent, of all 
committals are upon summary conviction, and observing 
that the class of offences wUch fall within the range 
of magisterial adjudication arc of comparatively recent 
creation) the records of the Home Office e.stahlish the 
fact that in the. three years 1839, 1840, and 1841, the 
ratio of petty offenders to the population was 1 in 262; 
whilst in the six years 1842 — 1847, that ratio rose to 
1 in 250, — ^notwithstanding an increose of oousiderahly 
more than a million in the population. Again ; in the 
three years, taking 16,000,000 as the mean population 
and 88,000 as the whole number of committals, the 
latter will be to the former as 1 in 182 ; whereas in 
the six years, with 17,000,000 as the mean population 
and 96,500 as the committals, the ratio will sliow an 
advance to 1 in 175. 

But perhaps the painful extent of progression in 
crime will be rendered yet more manifest by the 
subjoined statistical facts and deductions : — 

In 1787-8 that philanthropist and martyr to his 
philantlirf)]\v, the groat and good John Howard, visited 
the gaols of England and Wales, and he has left on 
record the numbe^of prisoners in each gaol or house of 
correction, at the time he inspected them. The total 
stands thus, (see his work of 1789 p. 245) : — 

i Total number of felons, &c. . . 20.52 
„ „ Petty offenders . . . 1412 

So that in 1787-8 the proportion of petty offences 
(o the licavier crimes was as seven to ten. 

In the succeeding sixty years the mania of legis- 
lative incrimination completely reversed the com- 
parative gravity of crime ; for in 1847 the ratio of 
petty offences to the heavier crimes was as sixteen to 
seven, although within those 60 j'cars the latter had 
increased seven-fold, the increase of the former being 
twenty-five fold I 

The numbers quoted from Howard have reference 
only to the prisoners in gaol on one (though not the 
same) day; but as in the returns of the inspectors of 
prisons we have the total number of prisoners in the 
year and also the daily average of prisoners, a simple 
arithmetical process will bmg us the probable or 
proximate amount of annual committals in 1787-8, and 
so enable us to make a direct comparison between 
crime in that year and in 1847, (the last for which we 
have any official report.) For instance ; the total 
jury cases in 1847 being 28,139 and the average daily 
number of all prisoners 14,902, what total of felons 
&c. will Howard’s mean of 2,052 give ? and then, as 
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the summary convictions of 1847 were 67^481 and 
the daily average 14,902, what total of petty offenders 
will Howard’s mean of 1412 give ? The results may 
be thus stated : — 

Increase 

1787. 1847. percent. 

per ann. 

Felons, ke 3,876 Jury cases 28,139 ... 700 

Summary con- 

Petty offences ...2,660 victions 67,481 ...2,500 

Total 6,635 96,620 ...1,600 

Deduct total of 1787 6,535 

Total annual increase of prisonei's 89,085 

So that, whether we regard the absolute or relative 
and progressive amount of crime — the committal of 
the hundred and seventy-fifth part of the community 
to gaol annually, and the steady increase of such com- 
mittals beyond the ratio of our increasing population 
—the fact of one-third of our criminals re-entering 
our gaols annuiJly — ^the detection and conviction of 
sixty thousand fresh offenders annually — the enor- 
mous taxation and profitless expenditure as the pur- 
chase-money of these results — the indiscriminate and 
unreformatory treatment of offenders : — in whatever 
aspect we contemplate the sad subject of crime, we 
are driven to the conclusion tliat its amount is without 
parallel, its progression fearfully continuous, and its 
abatement imperatively necessary. 

Part II.— Punishment. 

The object of all Punishment should be corrective, 
in order to Improvement, and, so far as may be, 
reformation and restoration. 

Any other than such punislime^, disguise it as 
yon is vengeance, which is in itself sinful ; for 

Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord.” 

No punishment can be reasonably expected to 
prove corrective unless it approve itself to the offend 
er's sense of justice — ^unless it be equitable, qualified 
by the character of the offence, and having a direct 
and peculiar reference to the impulsive cause of crime 
committed. 

That, hitherto, we have had no adequate system of 
punitive correction there can be little doubt; for, 
whatever changes have been made in the treatment of 
criminals, we have no satisfactory evidence of the 
. effectiveness of any of the very many experiments to 
which frail humanity has been subjected. 

Tbe ingenuity of the most ingenious, and the phi- 
lanthropy of the best-intentioued, have been alike 
exerted and have equally failed, notwithstanding an 
amplitude of pecuniary resources beyond all record, 
and an abundance of zeal seldom, if ever, equalled. 

Tet^ despite every clfort and every snorifioe to 
correct and refe^ the delinquent population of our 
gaola^ the {Koniitoicy in crime more than keeps pace 
with 01^ jilmaae of population, one-third of our 
priaeB^ for. otW than first of- 

fenmf ^ l^^means sensing, that as 

popio^ auffering'bea bera inoperative to prevent the 
of % acti wbudi provoked its infliciion, so 


it should have altogether failed to deter others 'firom 
similar infractions of the law, the number of first 
offenders being ever on the increase. 

Are we therefore to conclude that there is no hope 
for society under this grievous visitation— that all has 
been done which can be done with any prospect of a 
successful issue — ^that we must submit, quietly be- 
cause helplessly, and philosophically because unavoid- 
ably, to the aimual expenditure of millions for the 
merely punitive police of one half of the empire P 

To such conclusion few will prematurely yield their 
coiiviclions, nor until every resource which may be 
suggested shall have been exhausted. Witness the 
wild theories mooted in rapid succession, experi- 
mented upon at the public expense, and derisively 
superseded, each in its turn, as failure rendered them 
unpopular, and yet other theories challenged a re- 
newed hope. Tlie very obvious necessity of something 
being done, and the very general belief that the 
conertion and reformation of offenders could not be 
absolutely impossible, however improbable, sufficiently 
accounts for these reiterated experiments, and gives 
satisfactory assurance that the British public will not 
be content with less than they arc entitled to expect, 
— namely, such inexpensive, rational, humane, and 
Christian system of punitive discipline as shall reason- 
ably promise to restore the criminal to society, and 
relieve property from the enormous outlay so long 
exacted, wo will not say for an abortive purpose, but 
with so lamentable a result. 

Tliis momentous question is now commanding 
public attention through the strenuous exertions of a^ 
gentleman, who has at various periods, extending over 
a loug series of years, laboured with an extraordinary 
amount of talent and zeal to show the inadequacy of 
existing systems to effect their declared object, and to 
indoctrinate the p.ublic mind with the necessity and 
feasibility of a plan more reasonable, equitable, and 
practicable than any hitherto devised. We speak of 
the efforts of Charles Pearson, Esq. the solicitor to the 
City of London and member for the metropolitan 
borough of Lambeth. 

During the past month Mr. Pearson has expounded 
his plans of punitive reform to crowded and highly 
I'espectable and intellectual audiences at the City of 
London Literary and Scientific Institution ; and after 
several nights devoted to an earnest discussion of tlie 
merits of his system, the honourable gentleman was 
gratified by the unanimous and enthusiastic adoption 

a long string of resolutions embodying an expression 
of perfect confidence and urging the importance of 
legislative intervention and action in the matter. 

It is so vety seldom that a scheme of such mag- 
nitude is thus submitted to public investigation 
and subjected to public opinion by a member of the 
legislature, or indeed by any individual ; it so rarely 
happens that any body chivalrously and wisely attempts 
that which it is the interest of every body should be 
attempted, and it is so very extraordinaiy that what 
is advanced in the teeth of prejudice and in seeming 
defiance of all preconceived opinions, should be 
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mianimottsljr responded to, with the hearty and general 
approval of an enlightened auditory, that we cannot 
but feel privileged in extending a knowledge of the 
bold and happy propositions of the honourable member. 

That learned gentleman attributes the failure of aU 
other systems to the non-adaptation of their punitive 
discipline to the natural and prospective position of 
the offender in society ; to the non-operalion of that 
discipline upon his latent powers of self-command and 
self-control, and to its neglect of his innate suscepti- 
bilities and tortuous subversion of his dormant yet 
available faculties and motives. 

Punishment as now inflicted, operates not merely 
upon the convicted offender, but also upon the un- 
offending rate-payer. The sentence upon the former 
is : “You shall be imprisoned until, by efflux of time, 
you shall be restored to or let loose upon society;” 
that upon the latter is: “You shall be taxed to 
support this criminal until, by efflux of time, you may 
be relieved from such charge.” 

A time sentence is a mischievous absurdity at the 
best. It deprives its subject of all incentive to effort, 
paralyses his every energy, and enwraps his mind in 
the egotistic enervation of fatalism : a day of sloth and 
a night of dreams will advance him as far on his road 
to liberation as fonr-and-twenty hours of industrial 
activity and reflective self-reliance. Try such an ex- 
periment on a ship’s crew. Tell them they are not to 
make their voyage within a given time, nor to return to 
the port of departure one hour sooner for any exertion 
they may make ; tliey will put forth no avoidable 
effort, and will reach their destined haven indifferent, 
listless and inert ; less dependent on themselves and 
consequently less able to work their craft against the 
adverse winds and stormy seas of their homeward 
voyage. Try it upon whom you will ; there is not a 
living being, no matter what his temperament or what 
his position in society, upon whom a time sentence 
would not produce a similarly baneful effect. 

The Omniscient has not thus sentenced his rebellious 
creatures. Life is not a time sentence. Laborious in- 
dustry is not a time sentence. Adversity is not a time 
sentence. Affliction is not a time sentence. What 
would have been the earthly destiny of man under so 
horrible a curse P The sensual barbarism of the savage, 
if not the irrationalism of the brute. 

Yet man, in the conceit of “ a little brief authority,” 
and the suicidal vengeance of his malignant cunning, 
has devised this plan as corrective and reformatory 
of his erring brother in the season of his utmost need* 
of inverse instruction. The vicious or lazy offender, 
with the wheels of bis waggon in the deep rut of 
adversity, is bidden to (old his arms and wait the efflux 
of time and until the return of summer and fine 
weather shall have enabled his cattle to extricate 
themselves : and their load without his assistance. 
The fabulist read a sounder lesson to Us waggoner 
when he taught him that self-reliance was his only 
hope, and pcraonal exertion his only available aid. 

How much more reasonable would it be that a judge 
should thus address the convicted culprit : “ Had you 


wisely subsisted yourself in sodeiy by honest in- 
dustry, you would not as now have rendered yourself 
amenable to the law ; and the justice of the country, 
remembering that on your return to society you must 
either live by roguery or by industry, has to make you 
feel the consequences of the one, and to teach you the 
advantages of the other. 1 therefore sentence you 
to confliiement in a gaol until you shall have paid 
from the earnings of your labour, first, the expenses 
of bringing you to justice ; secondly, the expiator^f 
penalty of five pounds ; and thirdly, the charges for 
your maintenance and safe custody.” 

Is it not manifest on the very face of the propo- 
sition, that the necessary tendency of such a sentence, 
qualify it as you will or as may be requisite, would 
be to call forth the energies of tl^e delinquent, to 
stimulate him by good conduct and continuous la^ur 
to work out his own deliverance at the earliest pos- 
sible period, to imbue him with notions of honesty and 
habits of industry, to teach him to depend upon him- 
self, and to reclaim him from the soul-killing domina- 
tion of slothful dishonesty P 
The amiual cost of the clothing and bedding of the 
prisoners is 23,400/. What is to prevent convicted 
tailors and shoemakers from earning a large propor- 
tion of this amount P 

Prison repairs, alterations, and additions, cost 
yearly 02,000/. Why should not the convicted arti- 
sans earn a large proportion of this amount P 
The diet of the prisoners costs annually upwards of 
99,000/. Why should not the whole of their food 
be produced from the land by the spade labour of the 
convict population of a penal home colony — by the 
agricultural and other labourers, and all for whom 
better employ mcnir might not be found? 

The annual salaries amount to 175,000/., and all 
other expenses of our gaols to about 77,000/. And 
why should not the profit from the labour of our con- 
victs cover all these charges, and relieve the rate- 
payer from the cruel exaction of so enormous a sum, 
without a shadow of advantage iu return P 
These are pertinent inquiries, and w'e think their 
solution will not be found a matter of difflculty. 

TJie daily average number of prisoners in our gaols 
is about 1-5,000. The gross annual expense of our 
gaols is about 437,000/. To cover the whole amount 
of expenses it is necessary that the labour of each 
convict should be rendered available to the extent of 
ID. 2(/. weekly. And why not, if it be willing la- 
bour, and so it miist and may be P 
The convict in a wisely-regulated penal colony 
should not be required to work if disinclined ; there 
would bo no compulsion ; yet, under reasonable ar- 
rangements— for a convict is, nevertheless, a rational 
being — and by appeals to his nature, degraded as it 
may be, and to his sense of justice, however perverted, 
at least as much available labour would be willingly 
p\it forth as by a free agent of the same capacity. 

On the arrival *of the convict at the gaol, he will 
drst need to be apprized of the rules for its govern- 
ment, so ‘far at least as he is concerned. Intiodaced 
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to bis cell, bo will be given to understand that it is 
bis night-room necessarily, and bis day-room option- 
ally, the option being with himself. 

Wabdsman, loquitur . You may remain here as 
long as you please, without other interruptions than 
a summons to attend to your religious duties and the 
obtrusion of your daily allowance of food. That al- 
lowance, so long as you prefer slothful solitude to in- 
dustrial effort, will be one pound of bread, in two 
portions, and as much water as you may require. 
Yet, a$ we are taught, on the very highest authority, 
that *hc who will not work, neither shall he eat,’ and 
as you can advance no claim to be maintained within 
these walb in your sloth at the expense of honest 
people outside who axp working hard to maiutain 
themselves and t)ieir families, this allowance of food 
can only be supplied you on the credit of your future 
desire to repay its coat by your labour, and which you 
must do before you can be allowed to leave this gaol. 
There is an account opened between you and the com- 
munity in the governor’s ledger. In that account 
there stands against you a debit of two pounds ten 
shillings, to the payment of which sum by labour you 
have been sentenced for your offence. There, take 
your bread ; it b of the vtdue of a penny; and rccoh 
lect you are now indebted to the community two 
pounds ten shillings and a penny ; and so many days 
as you may prefer cellular imprisonment with nothing 
to do you will bo similarly fed, upon credit, and your 
debt to the community will be similarly increased.” 

PKisowm— “This is a poor allowance for a day.” 

Wardsman.— “ It is enough for a lazy fellow. 
What right have you to aiiy.^ What have you done 
to deserve that ? It is the rule here that he who will 
not work shall have no more food than will suffice to 
keep him alive and in health; strength can scarcely 
bo necessary to one who does not please to work.” 

Prisoner. — “ But I would rather work.” 

Wardsman. — “Very well. Every good hour’s 
work yon may do wo will reduce your debt to the 
community by three-halfpence, and provide you with 
food to the value of a halfpenny, with this qualifica- 
tion, that you crni only attain to a first class dietary; 
and 1 fear that will be better than the dietary of 
many a better man now struggling to preserve at once 
hb tife and hb character.” 

Prisoner.— -“How many hours shall I have to 
work?’' 

Wardsman.— “That will dej^nd chiefiy upon your- 
self, upon whether you are anxious to get out of gaol 
or kdkerent about it. You will be put to the work 
tqKm which your labour can be best employed ; and, 
when you sludl have finbhed for the day, so many 
hooxs* work as you may have done will be credited 
you in tko i^er at 2d, per hour— not, observe, for 
the kftitit but for the vork dom^ quality and 

qwariity aEke eonsidered. You will have six or seven 
houra.for sleep; a pcortimi ol the day wiU be devoted 
* to Wigioiis 4uty.; another portion %o educational in- 
I struct^ three haU houn to meals, and the rest to 
I a eontinuotts. ^orti towoifc your way out (tf gaol by 


qualifying yourself to live in society by an apUtude 
and an inclination to earn your bread by honest in? 
dostry. Good night, my friend. Think for yourself, 
and decide wbely upon your future course. Yet 
(mother word. Every convict within these walls b a 
debtor to the community, and the debt of each must 
be paid in fuU. As, therefore, it b reasonably to be 
expected that rogues may be unduly*prompt to cheat 
their creditors, we make each convict go bail for the 
rest ; so that if one escape, (which will be no easy 
matter,) his debt to the public will be charged against 
the rest in proportion to their respective amounts or 
their respective culpability in ilie matter. Again, 
good night ; and may right principle and a common 
sense regard to your own interests decide you.” 

Reader, have the kindness mentally to occupy the 
cell of that prisoner until you shall have honestly de- 
cided the question so plainly and cogently put by the 
wardsman. We do not apologbe for temporarily 
placing you in so unpleasant a predicament ; first, be- 
cause wc do not ihiik. the sentence to cellular impri- 
sonment need extend over five minutes secondly, 
because wc believe the whole of the human family to 
be so tainted with an innate thievbhncss that any 
one of thorn may, by an unfortunate concatenation of 
adverse circumstances, be brought under the tcm})oral 
ban of crime, as well as under the condemuation of 
6odforri»; and thirdly, because it is essential to 
the usefulness of our labours that you should return 
I a verdict, at least to your couscicnce, on the case 
I submitted to your honest judgment. 

Wo will anticipate your verdict. You find that the 
convicts will work, and work willingly. And is not 
that nearly equivalent to a finding that they will earn 
lb. 2d. per head per week, and that the wages of 
their labour will wholly relieve the rate-payer from the 
expense of keeping 15,000 criminals every day for 
every year in our gaols ? Besides, these convicts will 
have emancipated themselves, and will leave the prison 
with the pleasing reficction that they have achieved 
their liberty, carrying, however, with them into 
society, the bitter and vivid remembrance of the toil- 
someness of the long continuous effort, and a burning 
(mxicty to avoid a similar provocation of the law and 
an increased penalty for its repeated infraction. 

It is a promuient and valuable feature in Mr. 
Charles Pearson’s scheme, that convict labour shall 
not be trained to compete with, or supplant the free 
labour of honest men ; and although it may be impos- 
laible wholly to provide against this contingency, we 
think the honourable member will be found to h«ve 
attained his object so far as it was practicable. The 
convict tailor is still to be a tailor; the shoe- 
maker, bricklayer, and carpenter, will still pursue 
their legitimate avocations. But the land i^ after 
all, the great resource. In its cultivation aB m to 
be employed who cannot be otherwise or better em- 
ployed. So that no prisoner is to be taught a trade ; 
and surdy the tailor, who, when at liberty, must sub- 
sist, himsdf andhis family, either by honest taihning, 
or by thieving bom hemest tailora and others^ cannot 
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be better oecupied yrithiu a gaol than at Ins own call- 
ing ; whilst the pickpocket may be made beneficially i 
to break up the hard soil with a pickaxe, or to pick 
weeds or stones, or anything that may teach him the 
danger and consequences of picking pockets. The 
land is the common inheritance of labour—at all 
events, as a bank for deposits ; and those who know 
not how to do aught else in honesty, may learn from 
{igricultural labour, that in order to reap you must 
sow, and that to eat you must first, by exertion, earn 
the food you need. This is the healthful lesson we 
have learned ; and why should it not be made a fact, 
and n great fact, in the prison experience of the lazy 
and the vicious, tho brutal and the dissolute, the ruf- 
fian and the thief ? 

The system proposed by the City Solicitor assumes 
“ that a criminal is not to be exempted from the curse 
which crime brought into the world it assumes tliat 
by the sweat of his face” a criminal should be made to 
" cat the fruits of tho earth that “ six days he 
should be made to labour and do all that he has to 
do;” and, moreover, "he that steals shall steal no 
more, but work with his hands.” It assumes " that 
honest labourers who obey the law arc not to be badly 
clad, badly fed, badly liouscd, whil(3 those w'ho break 
the law are provided out of the fruits of honest indus- 
try with all the necessaries, most of the comforts, and 
many of the luxuries of life.” His plan would provide 
a building sufficiently strong and convenient to ensure | 
the safe detention, the complete classification, both 
penal aud probationary, the continuous employment, 
the healthful lodging, aud the separate sleeping of i 
every inmate : its exterior plain and unpretending — I 
its inlcrior devoid of ornament aud show; for the | 
honourable member contends that " an expensive 
decoration of a prison is as iua})propriatc as a gaudy 
painting in a sepulchre, and that beyond the attain- 
nient of the foregoing objects, every shilling expended 
upon the building of a gaol, either in its ornament, 
strength, or comfort, is a waste of the public money, 
aud equally a mockery of the crime which is confined 
within, and of the suficringa of the honest poor, which 
unfortunately too often prevail without the prison walls.” 

(To be continued.) 

^ 

NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS.* 

SiNcn we followed the footsteps of Mr. Stephens 
through the forest-shrouded cities of Central Ame-^ 
rica, and saw the memorials of its lost civilization 
brought to light, we have mot with nothing half so 
exciting as this vivid i^arrative of Mr. Layard’s recent 
discoveries. It has a peculiar interest as recording 
the acquisition of a noble addition to our national col- 
lection oi antiquities ; mainly, it is but just to ob- 
serve, through private munificence and private enter- 

(I) “Nineveh and its Itemelnfl'wUh 
the Chaldean Christians of Kiudisten and the Vealdls or Devil- 
WOBshJppeie \ and an Inquiry into the Manners and Arts of the 
ancient Assyrians.*’ By Austen Henry Layazd, Bsq. D.CX. l4(ni- 
don: Murray. 


prise. With a sense of gratitude to Mr. Layord for 
his cneigy and perseverance, we s^uld have wel- 
comed any relation, however bald, pf bis discovery 
and removal of the sculptures of Nineyeh. Rut, far 
from this, we have to wank him, in addition, for one 
of the most agreeable, as well as important, books of 
travel in our language. The style of the narration, 
no less than the interest of the subject itself, will hp- 
speak for it an enduring popularity. Whether we 
follow the author in his thrilling exploration of the* 
mounds of Nimroud, or wander with him among the 
nomadic Arab tribes, the Chaldean Christians, or the 
devil-worshipping Yezidi, our interest never flags. 
The story flows on with all tho attractiveness of ro- 
mance. Many a delightful episode of pastoral and 
patriarchal life— -many a vivid sketch of climate and 
scenery— many an amusing and cliaracteristic incident 
of local manners and customs, diversify the pages of 
these delightful volumes. 

"Although,” well observes Mr. Layard, "the 
names of Nineveh and Assyria have been famili^ to 
us from childhood, and are connected with our earliest 
impressions derived from the inspired writings, it is only 
when we ask ourselves what we really know concern- 
ing them, that we discover our ignorance of all that 
relates to their history, and even to their geographical 
position.” The colossal temples, and the scul|^urcd 
and painted tombs of ancient Egypt, have long bebn 
a subject for the research of the learned, with immense 
and still increasing results. The labours of Sir Gard- 
ner Wilkinson, for instance, have familiarized us with 
even the minutest particulars of her daily house- 
hold life. But over fallen Assyria had gathered a 
dark and seemingly impenetrable cloud of obscurity. 
Slie had left nothing beyond a vague and mighty name 
in history. Besides the shapeless heaps which were 
supposed to mark the sites of her once stupendous 
cities, every vestige of her past greatness was be- 
lieved to be obliterated. Few of us, perhaps, but 
have seen some representation of the huge aud mys- 
terious mound of Nimroud, on the lonely banks of the 
Tigris ; but who could have imagined that from its 
recesses were to be disinterred, after & slumber of 
ages, the maguificeut memorials of the splendour of 
the ancient empire of Assyrif^ from the study of 
which her history was to be re-written, her religion, 
manners, aud customs ascertained, and a wide field of 
collateral inquiries bearing upon the early civilization 
of Asia, opened to the research of scholars ? All this 
• comes upon us with something of the startling strange- 
ness of a dream, and we follow the narration of it 
with an excitement akin to tliat of the enterprising 
explorer. Certainly no discovery of the kind, of 
equal interest and importance, has been made in an 
age which is pailiicularly distinguished for its spirit 
of research and for its love of adventurous travd; 
none has been more delightfully recorded. 

" The ruins In Assyria and Babylonia,” observes Mr, 
Layard. " chiefly huge mounds, apparently of mere 
earth and rubWsh, had long excited eunosity finomiheir 
size and evident antiquity. They wejre, at the same 
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time, ilie only remains of an unknown period — of a 
period antecedent to the Macedonian conquest. Con- 
sequently, they alone could be identified with Nineveh 
and Babylon, and could afford a clue to the site and na- 
ture of those cities. There is, at the same time, a vague 
mystery attaching to remains like these, which induces 
travellers to examine them with more than ordinary 
interest, and even with some degree of awe. A great 
vitrified mass of brickwork, surrounded by the accumu- 
lated rubbish of ages, was believed to represent the 
identical tower which called down the Divine vengeance, 
and was overthrown, according to an universal tr^ition, 
by the fires of heaven. The mystery and dread which 
attached to the place were kept up by exaggerated 
accounts of wild beasts who haunted the subterranean 
passages, and of the no less savage tribes who wandered 
amoHj^t the ruins. Other mounds in the vicinity were 
identified with the hanging gardens, and those mar- 
vellous structures which tradition has attributed to two 
queens, Semiramis and Nitocris. Several travellers 
had also noticed the great mounds opposite the modem 
city of Mosul, which were supposed to mark the site of 
the great Nineveh.” 

The first to examine these Assyrian mounds with 
any^ degree of attention was Mr. Rich, resident of the 
East India Company at Bagdad. Tlic remains of 
Hillah near that city first attracted his notice ; and, 
though his discoveries were but trifling, his memoir | 
on the site has proved extremely valuable. On re- 1 
turning from a journey into Kurdistan he visited | 
Mosul, and, struck with the huge mounds already 
alluded to, he^ made a survey, and even commenced i 
some excavations ; but they were not carried far, and i 
he left Mosul, “ little suspecting that in these mounds j 
were buried th^palaces of the Assyrian kings.” As 
he descended the Tigris, he halted for a while at the 
great mound of Nimroud, listened to the traditions 
about it current in tlie neiglibourhood, and obtained 
a few bricks with tlie cuneiform or arrow-headed 
character, which were afterwards deposited in the 
British Museum. “ A case scarcely three feet square 
enclosed all that remained, not only of the great 
dty of Nineveh, but of Babylon itself! ” 

It was during a recent journey in these countries, 
that Mr. Layard, whose interest had been previously 
strongly excited by the sight of these mounds, 
found himself gliding down the Tigris on a raft past 
the mysterious tower of Nimroud. 

** It was evening,” he says, ** as I approached the spot. 
Tho spring rains had clothed the mound with the rich- 
est verdure, and the fertile meadows which stretched, 
around it were covered with* flowers of every hue . . . 

long line of consecutive narrow mounds, still retain- 
ing. Uie appearance of walls or ramparts, stretched from 
its base, and formed a vast quadrangle. The river 
flowed at some distance from thorn ; its waters, swollen 
by the melting of the snows on the Armenian hills, 
were broken into a thousand foaming whirlpools by an 
artificial barrier built across the stream. On the eastern 
h ap k the soil had been washed away by the current ; 
but a solid masa of masonry still withstood its impetuo- 
sity. The Arab who guided the raft gave himself up to 
^aottlatlons as we approached this formidable 
cataract^ over which we were carried with some violence.” 

The obstmotion was, m fact, caused by an immense 
dam, one of the mo&tflnenta of a great people, un- 
dbrtaked to ensure a supply of water to the endless 
OiKShls that ‘Cdrm6ify\oovered the country. Struck by 


this wild and impressive scene, Mr. Layard from 
that time formed the design of thoroughly examining 
the mounds whenever he might have it in his power. 

It was not until the summer of 1842 that he re- 
visited Mosul, where he found that M. Botta, the 
French Consul at Mosul, to whose high and disin- 
terested character Mr. Layard bears most cordial 
testimony, had commenced excavations in the large 
mound on the opposite side of the river, called Kou- 
yiinjik, and to this gentleman is due the honour of 
having first discovered an Assyifkn monument. A 
peasant having reported to him that sculptures existed 
in tlie mounds of Khorsabad, at a short distance, he 
directed excavations to be made, and soon opened one 
of a scries of chambers, covered with representations of 
battles, sieges, &c. “His wonder may easily be 
imagined. A new history had suddenly been opened 
to him ; the records of an unknown peo])le were be- 
fore him.” Inscriptions in the cuneiform character 
were attached to these sculptures, like the hierogly- 
phics to the Egyptian bas-reliefs. As it was gen- 
erally admitted that this character was not used after 
the Macedonian conquest, the sculptures were re- 
ferred to a more ancient period, even to the inhabit- 
ants of Nineveli. Unfortunately, the gypsum slabs, 
reduced to lime by the fire which had consumed 
these ruins, rapidly decomposed on exposure to the 
air. This remarkable discovery M. Botta immediately 
communicated to the Institute of France, and the 
government of that country immediately placed at his 
disposal ample funds, with which lie carried on his 
excavations, and, having secured for his country many 
fine specimens of Assyrian sculpture, he returned to 
Europe with a rich and imporknt collection of in- 
scriptions. 

Tiic researches of M. Botta, which were not car- 
ried beyond Kliprsabad, raised Mr. Layard’s enthu- 
siasm to the highest pitch. He had already suggested 
Nimroud for M. Botta’s examination, who had, how- 
ever, declined the proposal. He spoke to others on 
the subject which haunted his mind, but for a long 
time without encouragement. At length our enter- 
prising discoverer oblained the funds necessary for 
at least a partial exploration, tlirough the munificence 
of Sir Stratford Canning, but for whose public spirit 
the French nation would in all probability have ac- 
quired that noble collection of Assyrian antiquities 
now happily secured to the British Museum. 

Although the principal bbstacle was thus removed, 
there were not a few others. Mr. Layard bad re- 
ceived the most friendly assistance from M. Botta ; 
but there were others at Mosul, it seems, who did not 
share his sentiments. Some measure of caution, and 
even of secrecy, was needful ; and thus, giving out 
that he was going to hunt wild boars in the neigh- 
bourhood, Mr. Layard again descended the Tigris 
from Mosul on a raft, and at sunset reached the well- 
known ancient dam. He was accompanied by Mr* 
Ross, a British merchant, (from whom he received the 
greatest assistance, and who afterwards continued the 
excavation,) besides his janissary and a servant. They 
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landed to seek the shelter of a neighbouring village 
for the night. It proved to be a heap of ruins, and 
they were about to return to pass the night upon 
their raft, when by the glare of a fire they caught 
sight of the family of an Arab croucliing round a 
heap of half-extinguished embers. This man, named 
Awad, had, he found, long been acquainted with the 
ruins, and entertained him with traditions concerning 
the mighty Nimroud. Mr. Layord at once opened 
to him his views, and concluded an agreement with 
him. Awad set gff in the middle of the night to 
procure assistants from a short distance. Meantime, 
sleep fled from Mr. Layard’s eyes. 

** Hopes long cherished were now to be realized, or 
were to end in disappointment. Visions of palaces 
underground, of gigantic monsters, of sculptured figures, 
and endless inscriptions,*' he says, ** floated before me. 
After forming plan after plan for removing the earth 
and extricating these treasures, I fancied myself wan- 
dering in a maze of chambers from which 1 could find 
no outlet. Then again, all was reburied, and I was 
standing on the ^ss-covered mound. Exhausted, I 
was at length sinking into sleep, when, hearing the 
voice of Awad, I rose from my carpet and joined him 
outside the hovel. The day already dawned. He had 
I returned with six Arabs, who agreed for a small sum to I 
work under my directions. The lofty cone and broad 
mound of Nimroud broke like a distant mountain on 
the morning sky. But how changed was the scene 
since my former visit I The niins were no longer 
clothed with verdure and many-coloured flowers; no 
signs of habitation, not even the black tent of the Arab, 
was seen upon the plain. The eye wandered over a 
parched and barren waste, across which occasionally 
sweeps the whirlwind, dragging with it a cloud of 
sand.’* 

And now commenced tlio exciting search. Some 
fragments of sculpture picked up by the Arabs were 
encouraging signs, and the angle of an alabaster slab 
peeped up above the soil. Soon discovering indica- 
tions of an entire chamber, their labours were only 
interrupted by night. Next day the excavations were 
continued, and many other objects came to light, such 
as the figure of a man, partly gilt. At this, Awad, 
who had his suspicions that Mr. Layard’s object was 
the discovery of hidden treasure, carefully collected 
the fragments of gold leaf, and calling him mysteriously 
aside, exposed them. “ 0 Bey,” said he, "Wallah ! 
your books arc right, and the Franks know that whicli 
is hid from the true believer. Hero is the gold, sure 
enough, and, please God, we shall find it all in a few 
days. Only don’t say anything about it to those 
Arabs, for they arc asses, and canuot hold their 
tongues. The matter will come to the ears of the 
Pasha.” The Pasha of Mosul, whose character is 
capitally drawn, had in fact already received from his 
spies exaggerated rumouraof the wealth obtained. The 
cupidity and jealousy of the Cadi and principal Mus- 
sulmen were excited, and they soon began to throw 
every possible obstacle in the way of further dis- 
coveries. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Layard had incre§u3ed his force to 
thirty workmen, tlie excavations were carried on 
actively, and at length, on the afternoon of the 2Sth 
Novemlto, came to light, for the first time, the top of 
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a bas-relief. Tlie Arabs, no less excited than our 
discoverer, notwithstanding a violent shower of rain, 
worked until dark, and completely exposed to view two 
slabs, covered with elaborate sculptures of battle* 
scenes. Tliis gratifying discovery had scarcely been 
made, when an agent of the Pasha appeared to forbid 
the prosecution of the work. Upon this Mr. Layard 
rode to Mosul to explain and to remonstrate. The 
Pasha told him that it was with deep regret that^he 
had discovered that the soil invaded had been used as 
a burial ground by the Mussulmen, aud tbc Cadi Jiad* 
already complained of its desecration. “ No,” said the 
Pasha, " I cannot allow you to proceed. You are my 
dearest and most intimate friend ; if anything happens 
to you, what grief should I not suffer ! Your life is 
more valuable than old stones — ^besides, the responsi* 
bility would fall upon my head.” On returning to 
Nimrbud, Mr. Layard was not long in discovering 
the artful proceedings of the Pasba. He bad privately 
ordered an Agha to make some graves in the mound. 
" We have destroyed,” confessed this agent to Mr. 
Layard, " more real tombs of the true believers in 
making sham ones than you could have defiled between 
tlic Zab and Selamiyab. We have killed our horses 
and ourselves in carrying these accursed stones.” It 
was now time to get rid of these petty annoyances, 
and having ascertained beyond question the importance 
of the discovery, Mr. Layard lost no time in ac- 
quainting Sir Stratford Canning, wdthaviewto obtain 
an order from the Porte, to prevent interference by 
the local authorities. After a short visit to Bagdad, 
he returned to the scene of operations, and found that 
another Pasha had been appointed, who was favourably 
disposed towards him. ITc had still, however, to 
contend with Mussulman suspicion and intoler- 
ance. The Cadi of Mosul was endeavouring to stir 
up the people by representing that the infidels were 
not only carrying away treasures, hut searching for 
inscri])tions to prove that the Pranks once held the 
country, upon the discovery of which they intended to 
resume possession, and exterminate the true believers. 
Por a while, therefore, he thought it better to visit 
and conciliate a neighbouring tribe of no;nadic Arabs, 
from whose predatory propensities he feared some 
eventual iutcmiption. In the middle of February he 
returned, and cautiously continued his explorations. 
And now every day brought with it some new and 
important discovery — mural tablets, winged lions, 
figures of marvellous form, with traces of extensive 
chambers running deep into the mysterious mound. 

On retimiing one morning from a visit to a neigh- 
bouring encampment, Mr. Layard saw two Arabs of 
this tribe urging their mares to the top of their speed. 

On approaching me,” he says, ** they stopped. 

* Hasten, 0 Bey,* exclaimed one of them— hasten to 
the diggers, for they have found Nimrod himself. 
Wallah ! it is wonderful, but it is tnic ! We have seen 
him with our eyes. There is no God but God,' and both 
joining in this pious exclamation, they {lolloped off, 
without further words, in the direction of their t^ts. 

** On reaching the ruins, 1 descended into the new 
trench, and found the workmen, who had already seen 
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me as I approached, standing near a heap of baskets atid 
cloaks. Whilst A wad advene^ and asked for a present to 
celeb^te the occasion, the Arabs withdrew the screen- 
they had hastily constructed, and disclosed an enormous 
hdtnan head sculptured in full out of the alabaster of 
the country. They had uncoyered the upper part of a 
figure, the remainder of which was still buried in the 
earth. I saw at once that the head must belong to a 
winged lion, or bull, similar to those of KhorsabiS and 
• Persepolls. The expression was calm, yet majestic, and 
the Outline Of the features riiowed a freedom and know* 
ledge of art scarcely to be looked for in the works of so 
remote a period. I was not su];prised that the Arabs had 
been amazed and terrified at this apparition. It re- 
quired do stretch of imagination to conjure up the most 
strange fancies. This gigantic head, blanched with ago, 
thus rising fiom the bowels of the earth, might well 
have belonged to ono of those fearful beings which are 
pictured in the traditions of the country as appearing 
to mortals, slowly ascending from the regions below. 
One of the workmen, on catching the first glimpse of 
the monster, had thrown down his basket and run off 
towards Mosul as fast as his legs could carry him. 
Abdcrrahman, followed by half his tribe, now appeared 
on the edge of the trench. When they beheld the head, 
they all cried together, * There is no God but God, and 
Mahomet is his Prophet i ’ It was some time before the 
Sheik could bo prevailed upon to descend into the pit, 
and convince himself that the image ho saw was of 
stone. ' This is not the work of men's hands,* exclaimed 
he, * but of those infidel giants of whom the Prophet- 
peace be with him 1— has said, that they wei*e higher 
thaii the tallest date tree. This is one of the Idols which 
Noah— peace be with him!— cursed before the flood.* In 
this opinion, the result of a careful examination, all the 
bystanders concurred.** 

Meanwhile, the fugitive Arab had posted full speed 
to Mosul, and rushliig breathless into the bazaars, 
finnounced to every one he met tliat " Nimrod had 
appeated.” The sensation was immense. The Cadi, 

who had no distinct idea wlicther tlie bones of the 
mighty hlniter, or only his image, had been discovered, 
protested to the Pasha,’ ’who accordingly sent a message 
to Mr. Layard, that the mysterious remains should 
be treated with respect, and that he wished tlic 
excavations to be stopped at once. In consequence, 
the greater number of the workmen were suspended, 
and only two allowed to dig leisurely, and continue 
the research. Soon after, the winged lions W'cre 
discovered. 


. " lused,’* says Mr. Layard," to contemplate for hours 
those mysterious emblems, and muse over their intent 
and history. What mote noble forms could have ushered 
the people into the temple of their gods] What more 
sublime images could have been borrowed from nature, 
by men who sought, unaided by the light of revealed 
miglbn, to embody their Conception of the wisdom, 
howor, and ubiquity of a Supremo Being. . . . They had 
awed apd instruct^ races which flourished 3000 yeaiv^ 
ago. Through the portals which they guarded, kings, 
priests, and warriors, had borne sacrifices to their altars, 
i<w before tbe wisdom of the East had penetrated 
to ureoee, and had mmlshed its mythology with symbols 
lOi^ i^<%iiued by tbe Assyrian votaries. They may 
have bOeh btttled, and their existence may have boon 
tthkno#!!, Mom the foundation of the Eternal City. But 
bow eba&J[w was thq soCne around them. The luxuiy 
and ritllfilMoA qt a mighty nation had given place to 
ibo an6 ighOMmbe of a fow ha1f*biirbairous 

trihei. The Weattb Of tamples, and the riches of great 
elm had bOeh lodCdeoha by rtllns and shapeless heaps 
Of earth. A^m mO sparimri hall In which they stood. 


the plough has passed, and the com now wavod. Egypt 
has monuments no less ancient and no less wonderful ; 
but they have stood forth for ages to testify her early 
power and renown, whilst those before me had but now 
appeared to bear witness, in the words of the prophet, 
that onee ' the Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon, with 
foir branches, and with a shadowing shroud of a high 
stature, and his top was among the thick boughs— his 
height was exalted above all Sie trees of the field, and 
his boughs were multiplied, and his branches became 
long, because of the multitude of waters, when be sheit 
forth .... And now is Nineveh a desolation and dry 
like a wilderness, and flocks lie dQ|p in the midst of 
her : all the beasts of the nations, boff the cormorant and 
the bittern, lodge in the upper lintels of it : their voice 
sings in the windows, and desolatioti is in the thresholds.*** 

The fame of Mr. Layard had now spread abroad, 
and he received frequent visits from the neighbouring 
Arabs. A Sheik and a dozen of liis attendants were 
generally installed in his hut, wlule their marcs were 
tied at every door. It was no easy matter to get rid 
of them. One of these importunate guests had brought 
liim, as a token of friendship, a skin of honey, and 
cheese, a Kurdish carpet, and some horse trappings, 
in the confident exj)ectation of a goodly recompense. 
Many hints were dropped as to the propriety of some 
return on the part of the “ English Bey,*’ but he was 
provokiugly deaf to them. At length, on the second 
evening, the Sheik’s secretary asked for an interview. 
** The Mullah Effcndi,” said he, “ will leave your lord- 
ship’s abode to-morrow. Praise be to God, tlic most dis- 
interested and sincere friendship has been established 
between you, and it is suitable that your lordship 
should take this op])ortunity of giving a public testi- 
mony of your regard for his reverence. Not that lie 
desii-cs to accept anything from you, but it would hfcj 
highly gratifying to him to prove to Ids tribe that he 
has met with a friendly reception from so distinguished 
a person, «ind to spread through the inountaiiis reports 
of your generosity.” " 1 regi'ct,” answered I, “ that 
the trifling diJTercnccs in mutters of religion should 
preclude the possibility of the Effendi’s accepting 
I anything from me.” ” Although,” rejoined the 
j secretary, " there might, perhaps, be some difficulty, 

! yet it could be, I hope, overcome. Moreover, there are 
his attendants ; they arc not so particular as he is, and, 
thank God I we are all one. To each of them you 
might give a pair of yellow boots and a silk dress— 
besides, if you chance to have any pistols or daggers, 

I they would be satisfied with them.” After proposing 
for himself white linen for a turban and a pair of 
breeches, the worthy secretary hinted that the re- 
ligious scruples of his master did not extend to the 
acceptance of a case of razors, as they did not absorb 
moisture upon being touched by a Christian liand, and 
thus could not contaminate a Mussulman. ** Besides,” 
said he, he would feel obliged by the loan of a small 
sum — five purses, for instance (Wallah! Billali! 
Tillah ! he would do the same for you at any time), 
for which he would give you a note of hand.” Mr. 
L&yurd replied, that it was very unfortunate that 
there was lio bazaar in tbe village— that two days 
must elapse before he could procure tbe desirbd 
articles ftom Mosul. ** 1 cotild not thihk of taking 
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up 80 much of the valuable time of the Mullali 
Efeudi, whose absence must already have been sorely 
felt bj his tribe. With regard to the money, (for 
which God forbid that I should think of taking any 
note 6f hand— praise be to God ! we are on too good 
terms fbr such formalities,) and to the razors, I think 
it would give more convincing proof of my esteem for 
the EfTondi, if 1 were myself to return his welcome 
visit and be the bearer of suitable presents.” The 
secretary retired quite crestfallen, and lienceforth 
Mr. Layard was more troubled with visits from 
Kurdish cliiefs. 

A new change had now come over the face of the 
plaim of Nimroud. The middle of March in Mesopo- 
tamia is the brightest epoch of spring .... The plain, 
far as the eye could reach, was studded wiib the white 
pavilions of the Hytas and the black tents of the Arabs ; 
picketed around them were innumerablo horses in gay 
trapplxtgs, struggling to relieve themselves from their 
bonds, which restrained them from ranging over the 
green pastures. Flowers of every hue enamelled tlie 
meadows; not thinly scattered over tho grass as in 
northern climos, but in such thick and gathering 
clusters that tho whole plain seemed a patchwork of 
many colours. The dogs, as they returned from hunting, 
issued from the long grass dyed red, yellow, or blue, 
according to the flowers through which they had forced 
their way .... When I returned in the evening after 
the labour of the day, 1 often sat at the door of my tent, 
and giving myself up to the full enjoyment of that calm 
and repose which are imparted to tho senses by such 
scenes as these, I gazed listlessly on the varied groups 
before me. As the sun went down behind the low hills 
which separate the river from the desert— even their 
rocky sides had striven to emulate the verdant clothing 
of the plain — its receding rays were gradually withdrawn, 
like a transparent veil of light, from tho landscape. 
(Iver the pure cloudless sky was the glow of the last 
light. The great mound threw its dark shadow far 
across the plain. In the distance, and beyond the Zab, 
K<'shaf, another venerable ruin, rose indistinctly into 
the evening mist. Still more distant, and still more 
indistinct, was a solitary hill overlooking tho ancient 
city of Arbela. The Kurdish mountains, whose snowy 
summits cherished tho dying sunbeamB, yet struggled 
with the twilight. The bleating of sheep and lowing of 
cattle, at fii-st faint, became loader as the flocks returned 
from their pasturos and wandered amongst the tents. 
Girls hurried over the greensward to seek their fatherh’ j 
cattle, or crouched down to milk those which had | 
returned alone to their wcll-romembered folds. Some 
wci-e coming from the river, bearing tho replenished 
pitcher on their heads, ‘or shoulders : others, no less 
graceful in form and erect in their carriage, were cany- 
lug the heavy load of long grass which they had cut in I 
tlio meadows. Sometimes a party of horsemon might | 
have been seen in the distance, slowly crossing thoj 
plain, the tufts of ostrich feathers which topped their 
long spears showing darkly against the evening sky. | 
They would ride up to my tent, and give me the usual 
salutation, 'Peace be with you, 0 Boy,' or 'Allah 
aienak, GM help you.' Then driving the end of their 
lances into the ground,^ they would spring from their 
mares, and fasten their" horses to the stiu quivering 
weapons. Seating themselves on the grass, they related 
deeds of war and plunder, speculated on the site of the 
tents of Sofrelh until the moon rose, when they vaulted 
into ^eir saddles and took the way of the desert. The 
plain notr glittered with innumerable, fires. As the 
night advanced, they vanished one by one, until the 
landscape was wrapped in darkness and in silence, only 
disturbed by the lurking of the Arab dog." 


Strongly tempted as we are to entrant such pas- 
sages 03 these, whloh bring before us npeifect picture 
of the scenery of Assyrian plains, we must not forget 
the limits to which we are unavoidably -confined. For 
this reason we shall not enter into Mr.'Liiyard*8 visit 
to the neighbouring nomadic tribes, which, however, 
abounds with beautiful incidents of Arab life most 
graphically placed before the reader. With the 
summer we find him again at Nimroud, and cageriy 
awaiting the promised firman from Sir Stratford Can- 
ning. The plain now wore a totally difibrent a8p<^t. * 

" The heat was almost intolerable. Violent whirl- 
winds occasionally swept over the face of the country ; 
they could be seen as they advanced from the desert, 
carrying with them clouds of sand and dust Almost 
utter darkness prevailed during their passage, which 
lasted generally about an hour, and nothing could resist 
their fury. On returning home one afternoon, 1 found 
no traces of my dwelling ; the tents had disappeared, 
and my furniture was scattered over the plain. When on 
the mound, my only secure place of rerage was beneath 
the fallen lion, where 1 could defy the fury of the whirl- 
wind ; the Arabs ceased from their work, and crouched 
in the trenches, almost sufTocated and blinded by the 
dense cloud of fire-dust and sand, which nothing could 
exclude." 

It was in one of these hurricanes that an English 
steamboat was sunk in the Euphrates. Meanwhile 
the excavations werc steadily going on, and fresh 
objects of interest almost daily disinterred. At length 
arrived the wished-for letter. Mr. Layard was sleep- 
ing ill the tent of Slicik Abd-ur-rahman, when an 
Arab messenger awoke him, and by the light of a 
small camel-dung fire lie read llic document wliich 
secured to the British nation the records of Nineveh 
and a collection of the earliest monuments of Assyrian 
art. 

Our enterprising explorer now determined to en- 
large liis field of openitious, and to turn his atten- 
tion to the great mound of Kouyunjik, opposite 
Mosul. Here, too, liis researches were destined to 
be richly rewarded. Chamber after chamber was 
successfully opened, the vralls of which glowed with 
singular luid splendid sculptures. 

The colours still adhere to the sandals, brows, hair, 
and eyes ; the sculptures are in the best state of pre- 
servation ; the most delicate carvings arc still distinct; 
and the outline of the figures retains its original sharp- 
ness. At every fresh discovery the Arabs were so 
excited, that they would strip themselves almost naked, 
throw the handkerchief from their heads, and, letting 
their matted hair stream in the vrind, rush like mad- 
men into the trenches, and carry off the baskets of 
earth, shouting at the same time the war-cry of their 
tribe.", 

Mr. Layard now became anxious to send home 
some of the sculptured slabs. The small English 
steamer on the Tigris being out of trim, the slabs 
were first sawed into couvenient pieces, and dragged 
by means of levers out of the trenches, then packed 
in felts and matting, and screwed in roughly-made 
cases ; and being got upon a raft, formed of inflated 
skins and beams of poplar wood, were floated down 
the river to Bagdad, and thciicc by boats to Busrah, 
from which place they were to be scut to England, as 
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the tot-frnits of the energy and enterprise directed oavated the earth to the depth of from twelve to fl.'teen 
to this new and interesting field of research. f^t> where he has coma to a boUding composed of slabs 

As the health of Mr. Layatd now required recruit: ^ *•** 

he visM tte T^ri mountains, inhabited by the of *a lsige^^““reMUtS S 

Llialaean Christians, mtending to return to Mosul in chamber^ and galleries, the walls of which are covered 
September, when the heats would have abated. Our bas-reliefs and inscriptions in the cuneiform 
limits wiU not allow us to follow him through this «*®«U«t preserrotion. The upMr. 

among the Nestorian Christians are very interesting, which were of wood, have fallen; but fragments of 
and his accounts of tlieir social and religious condition ^ strewed about in every direction. Tho time of 

highly valuable. More remarkable is bis visit to the ^ happened to be 

misrepresented as resembling those of tho Ansyn of It was, of course, with no little excitement that I sud- 
Syria; certain midnight orgies being falsely ascribed denly found myself In the magnificent abode of the old 
to them which have earned them the epithet of the >* needed not the 

» a. ,^1, u,. iLSt” 

religion of the Yezidi is their worship of the Evil they were in their Oriental pomp of richly-embroidered 


avaagawi* w* i;uu xc£.iui 13 tucif wursiup oi wic jCiVu tiiey wcfo iR tneiF Uricntal pomp of richly-embroidered 
Principle, whom they dread and propitiate as the &iid quaintly-artificcd coiffure. There also were 

most powerful of subordinate beings. There is in P®*^™yed their deeds in peace and war, their audiences, 
fliAii. »> iur« T ^ • X r battles, sieges, lion-hunts, &c. My mind was over- 

their creed, Mys MnLay^i " a straugo mixture po^enil by tie contemplation of so many stnmge 
oabeanism, Chnstianity and Mahoinmcdauism, with a objects ; and some of them, the portly forms of kings 
tincture of the doctrines of tho Gnostics and Ma- viziers, were so life-like, and carved in such fine 
nichieans.” Nothing can be more tlirilliiig than the he imagined to be step- 


nocturnal festival. Indeed, his journey was destined 
to 1)6 full of every sort of adventure. At Singar, 


monstrous shapes — the old Assyrian deities, with 
human bodies, long drooping wings, and the head and 


where the Pasha was receiving the chiefs of the beaks of eagles ; or, still faithfully guarding the portals 

mmi^ a, 5^ ^ ih. rf ft. 

Oppressive proceedings of his predecessor, determined the idols of a religion long since dead and buried like 
to resist. A few troc^s and an officer were sent to themselves, seemed actually in the twilight to be rais- 
reassure them, whom Mr. Layard accompaniod. As desecrated heads from the sleep of centuries, 

they entered the village, they were received by a of awe which they inspired me 

generai discharge of fire-arms, and two horsemen who rienced by their heathen votaries of old."* 

had pushed in advance fell dead at his feet : and for -d p -r, i 

aomedayahefound himself inthomidslofapetty war. middle of December a second cargo of 

On his return to Mosul, letters were received from ’’® ^“8***^ 

Sir S. Canning, with a small grant of funds from the " Christmas day,” says Mr. Layard, I had the 
British Museum; and we cannot but admire the f^tisfaction of seeing a raft bearing twenty-thre^ 

nAmiAvrmi-owvn.. vwoaJ i 1 ? TtT T 1 wliicfi wos tho obelisk floatmg down the 

p^ever^ce and good management of Mr. Layard, river. I watched them till out of sigh® and then 


««AmiAvrmi.<awv/iA ow,.) 1 i? -fr*- T 1 WHICH WHS iHc ooeiiBK noaung aown me 

p^ever^ce and good management of Mr. Layard, river. I watched them till out of sigh® and then 
who contrived^ to accomplish so much with means so galloped into Mosul to celebrate the festivities of the 


very inadequate. He now proceeded to organize a 
regular force, who encamped at Nimroud, and formed 
a little community over which he presided with an 


season, with the few Europeans whom duty or business 
had collected in this remote comer of the globe." 

It would be impossible to give in an article any 


authority quite patriarchal, reconciling their little extent and residts of the. excavations, 


disputes, and by mingled kindness and firmness 
maintaining the best feeling among them. The 
excavations were now carried on on a larger scale, 


which were still continued as vigorously as the means 
would permit. Every step, however, of their pro- 
gress is described in the work, and is rendered intel- 


and the results were of corresponding magnitude and legible and interesting by maps and wood-cuts in 
intorest. Besides the 'numerous ranges of apart- outline of the princip^ objects. The removal of the 
meats and sculptured tablets, was found the veiy heavier objects had not been originally contemplated, 
singular obelisk nowin the British Museum. The but Mr. Layard determined to attempt it. The winged 
sculptures on this ornament seemed to commemorate bulls, tho Wviest of all, offered, of course, the most 
tlie conquest of Indii^ or some countiy far to the east serious obstacles, over iffi which, however, skill and 
ofAsiyi^ as the elephant, the rl^oceros, the Bactrian perseverance obtained the victory. After all had 
or tw^humped camel, the lion, &c. are represented been arranged for its removal by ropes, puliies, and 
upon them; a very singular sphynx was also dis- blocks,-— 

covered, impressions created by the scene of ''The men being ready,” says Mr. Layard, "and all 
these extraordinary discoveries, are well described in ^7 preparations complete 1 stationed myself on the 
a'letter by Mr. LbSmoith. ^ of e^h, and ordered the wed^ 

^ ^ vtfLk* .r,.. X be stottck out. Still, however, it remained fihnlv 

I sh^d stating that they aie in its place. A rope having been passed round It, six 

all under grouna. To get at them, Mr. Laya^ has ex. or seven men easily tilted it over, T^e thick, ill-made 
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cable Btretehed wiib the stndii, and almost buried itself 
.la the earth in which it was coiled. The ropes held 
well. The mass descended gradually, the C&ldsBans 
propping it up firmly with the beams. It was a 
moment of s^t anxiety. The drums and shrill pipes 
of the Kurdish musicians increased the din and eon- 
fiision caused by the war^jry of the Arabs, who were 
half firantio with excitement. They had thrown off 
nearly all their garments, their long hair floated in the 
wind, and they indulged in the wildest postures and 
Mticulations as they clung to the ropes. The women 
had congregated on the sides of the trenches, and by 
their incessant screams, and by the ear-piercing tahlehl, 
^ded to the enthusiasm of the men. The bull once 
in motion, it was impossible to obtain a hearing. The 
loudest cries I could produce were buried in the heap 
of discordant sounds. Neither the hippopotamus-hide 
whips of the Oawasses, nor the bricks and clods of earth 
with which I endeavoured to draw attention from some 
of the most noisy of the group, were of any avail. 
Away went the bull, steady enough as long as supported 
by the props behind ; but as it came nearer the rollers, 
the beams could no longer be used. The cable and 
ropes stretched more and more. Dry from the climate, 
as they felt the strain they creaked and throw out dust. 
Water was thrown over them, but in vain, for they all 
broke together when the sculpture w^as within five feet 
of the rollers. The bull was precipitated to the ground. 
Those who held the ropes, thus suddenly released, 
followed its example, and were rolling one over the 
other in the dust. A sudden silence succeeded to the 
clamour. I rushed into the trenches, prepared to find 
the bull in many pieces. It would lAi difficult to 
describe my satisfaction when I saw it lying precisely 
where I had wished to place it, and unixyured ! The 
Arabs no sooner got on their legs again, than, seeing 
the result of the accident, they darted out of the 
trencher and seizing by the hands the women who were 
looking on, formed a large circle, and yelling the war- 
cry, commenced a most mad dance. The musicians 
exerted themselves to the utmost, but their music was 
drowned by the cries of the dancers.’* 

After on infinity of trouble, the bull and other 
sculptures were deposited upon the raft, and floated 
slowl}'^ down the stream. 

" After adorning the palaces of the Assyrian kings, 
the objects of the wonder and, may-be, worship of 
thousands, they had been buried unknown centuries 
beneath a soil trodden by Persians under Cyrus, by 
Greeks under Alexander, and by Arabs under the 
first descendants of their prophets. They were now to 
visit India, to cross the most distant seas of a southern 
hemisphere, and to be finally placed in a British 
museum. Who can venture to foretell how thehr 
strange career may end 1” 

Mr. Layard*s labours at length drew to a close, 
the funds granted to him being exhausted. It is a 
most gratifying fact, aud highly honourable to him- 
self, that be appears to have been entirely successful 
in stimulating the activity and conciliating the good 
will of his Arabs. Before leaving the scene of their 
mutual labours, ho tolls us that he gave them a 
parting feast, on wbi^b occasion Slieik Khelof, *'a 
very worthy man,’^ was spokesman for the rest 
of his fellow-labours. 

"'They had lived,' he said, 'under my shadow, and, 
Ood be praised, no one had cause to complain. Now 
that 1 was leaving, they should leave also, and seek the 
distant banks of the Khaboor, where at least they^ would 
be fiur from the authorises, and be able to eiyoy the 
Utile thsy had saved. All they wanted was each man 
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a " teskerA** or note to certify that th^ had been in my 
service. This would not only l)e some prote^ion to 
them, but they would show my writing to their chil- 
dren, and would tell them of the days they had passed 
at Nimroud.' " * 

We have been so carried away hy tho narrative 
part of Mr. Layard’s volumes, and have indulged in 
such frequent quotations, that we have room but for 
a very brief glance at what is nevertheless the most 
important portion of them— his dissertation upon the 
antiquity of the monuments he has brought to lights 
the people by whom they were built, their place in 
history, their connexion with other nations, their 
religion,! arts, and manners. On all these points, he 
says, we are as yet confessedly without adequate 
means to pronounce very confidently : the 'field of 
research has but been partially opened ; other unex- 
plored monuments exist ; nor have there as yet been 
discovered any tombs, which have proved so important 
a mine of research for the investigators of Egyptian 
antiquities. Mr. Layard is of opinion that no portion 
of the monuments, which are of different dates, can 
be later than the Persian destruction of Nineveh, 
while for tho more ancient he claims, upon various 
grounds, a far higher antiquity. 

" There is no reason,” he observes, " why we should 
not assign to Assyria the same remote antiquity we 
claim for Egypt. The monuments of Egypt prove that 
she did not stand alone in civilization and power. At 
the earliest period” (and this argument appears to ns 
conclusive) *'we find her contending with enemies 
already nearly, if not fully, as powerful as herself, and 
amongst the spoil frmn Asia, and ihe articles of tribute 
brought by subdued nations from the northeast, are 
vases as degant in shape, stuffs as rich in texture, and 
cluiriots as well adapted to war, aslwrown^ 

It is even believed that the name of Nineveh occurs 
on a monument of the reign of Thothmes III., about 
1490 years before Christ. 

There arc curious traces brought forward in these 
volumes of relations between the two countries at 
some remote period; and doubtless, as tho monu- 
ments arc more explored, and others ore discovered, 
and the cuneiform character more fully understood, 
much new and important light wiU be thrown upon 
the liistory of early civilization, and the connexion 
between different Asiatic nations, with their influence 
upon the western world. 

Mr. Layard has no doubt about the identity of 
Nimroud with Nineveh, which, like Tliebes, was 
gradually formed, succecdiiig monarchs adding to the 
original building other groups of palaces and temples, 
tin the city attained the immense size — sixty miles in 
circuit, or three days* journey— mentioned in the book 
of Jonah, who visited it at the period when, as he 
thinks, it acquired its greatest extent, in the time of 
the kings of his second supposed dynasty; that is, of 
the kings mentioned in Scripture. The palaces of 
Nineveh bear evident traces of having been destroyed 
by fire. 

"Their interior,** says Mr. Layard— (wo must find 
place for this concluding and gorgeous picture) — " was 
as magnifieexit as imposing. I have led tho reiuier 
t.hrmigh its luiiiB, and no xnay judge of the impression 
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,U^ were ealculated to make upon the stranger wbo ] 
ia the days of old entered for the hrat time the abode 
of the Assyrian kings. He was ushered in through the 
portals guarded by the colossal lions« or buUsj of white 
alabaster. In the first hall he found himself surrounded 
by the sculptured records of the empire. Battles, 
sieges, triumphs, the exploits of the chiuse, were por- 
trayed on the wadis, sculptured in alabaster, and painted 
in gorgeous colours. Under each picture were engraved, 
ill colours filled up with bright copper, insoriptions 
describing tbe scenes represented. Above tbo sculp- 
tures were painted other events— the king, attended by 
hia eunuchs and warriors, receiving his prisoners, ente^ 
ing into alliances with other monarehs, or performing 
BQjpcie sacred duty. These repreaentationa were enclosed 
in ‘coloured borders, of elaborate and elegant design. 
The emblematic tree, winged bulls, and monstrous 
animals, wore conspicuous amongst the ornaments. At 
the pppor end of the hall was the colossal figure of the 
king, in adoration before tbe supreme Peity, or re- 
ceiving from his ennuch the holy cup. was attended 
by warriors bearing his arms, ana by the priests or 
presiding divinities. His robes, and those ii his fol- 
lowers, were adorned with groups of figures, animals, 
and fiowers, all painted with brilliant colours. Tho 
stranger trod upon alaba.'^ier slabs, each bearing an 
inscription, recording tho titles, genealogy, and achieve- 
monts of the great king. Several doorways, formed by 
gigantic winged lions or bulls, or by the figures of 
guardian deities, led into other apartments, which 

again opened into more distant halls The 

ceilings above him were divided into square compart- 
ments, painted with flowers, or with tho figures of 
animals. Some were inlaid with ivory, each c jmpart; 
nient being surrounded by elegant borders and mould- 
ings. Tbe beams, as well as the sides of the chambers, 
may have been gilded, and even plated, with gold and 
silver ; and the rarest woods, in which tho cedar was 
conspicuous, were used for the wood-work. Square 
openings in the ceilings of the chambers admitted the 
light of day. A pleasing shadow was thrown over the 
sculptured walls, and gave a majestic expression to the 
human features of tho colossal forms which guarded 
the entrances. Through these apertures was seen tho 
light blue of an eastern sky, enclosed in a frame on 
which wore painted, in vivid colours, the winged circle, 
in tbe midst of elegant ornaments and tho graceful 
forms of ideal animals. These edifices, as it has been 
shown, wora great national monuments, upon the walla 
of which were represented in sculpture, or inscribed in 
alphabotic characters, the chronicles of the empire. He 
who entered them might thus read tho histoty, and 
learn the glory and triumphs of the nation. They 
sorved at the same time to bring continually to tbe 
remembrance of those who assembled within them on 
festive occasions, or for the celebration of religious 
ceremonies, the deeds of their, ancestors, and the power 
and majesty of their gods.” 

Such was the magnificence of ancient Nineveh. 
But we must hasten to a conclusion. Profoundly 
interesting are the inquiries of Mr. Layard, from the 
means already at Ids disposal', as to the religion, the 
manners and customs of the ancient Assyrians, con- 
Mming which we were but yesterday completely 
ignorant. History, as he observes, may have failed 
to duonicle tbe deeds of a nation which could main- 
tak its sway over the largest portion of tbe then 
civilised world, and traditions in which their remem- 
brance was preserved may have peiished before 
ready to reoeive them ^ records of 
iAk flwfh Aaw mtained, and are now before 

as, "Ijthall be wa|I seS|rfiqc|,” be oonpludes, I 


have sttoeeeded in an attempt to add a page to tbe 
lustoiy of mankind, by restoring a part of the lost 
annals qf Assyria.” And bow far soever succeetog 
discoverers and inquirers may carry tbeir inveatiga- 
tions, to Hr. Layard we must adjudge tbe pdin 0^ 
having first laid open the subjeot, of having obtai^ 
for his country a valuable collection of anti(|uiiies, 
and of recor^ug tbeir acquisition in a volume which 
will take its pla^ among beet works of travel bi 
our literature. 

THE LIFE AND LKTTEBS OF THOMAS 
CAMPBELL,* 

Wj 9 left OOF poet amusing hia still juvenile mind 
by the voluntarily undertaken task of teaching Greek 
to a family of happy young ladies, and wc promised to 
introduce him as a compulsory teacher of a science 
not at all to his mind, — that of fencing. Let us hear 
him at a party at Dr. Beattie's, at which were several 
military men ; the subject turned upon duelling. 
One of the officers mentioned an instance in vbieh 
both parties were killed. 

Served them right,” said Campbell. ‘Now I will 
tell you something much better, — an instance in which 
neither party was killed. On my way to Paris, in 1814, 
I spent a few days at Rouen. Things were still in a 
veiy unsettled state, national animosities ran high ; but, 
thanks to my Campbell complexion, I was not taken for 
an Englishman ; and, as I spoko little, 1 heard a mat 
deal among the disbanded military, unsuspected of par- 
tiality to the perfidious Anglctcrre.* He then described, 
with his dry humour, the characters that frequented 
tho caf^s and table d’hfite, and continued, — * One 
evening we all met as usual at the supper table, with 
a reinforcement of two fierce -looking moustaches, 
very hungry, and very angry. The questions of the day 
were taken up one after another, and summarily dis- 
posed of. The events of the last campaign were criti- 
cised with great acrimony ; persons, facts, and achieve- 
ments were censured and distorted summarily ; and 
even that admirable thing. English gold, was treated as 
the basest of metals. I b was much respected, nevertheless, 
by every person at tho hotel. Fearing no contradiction, 
each spoke in his turn, and pronpunced vehement phi- 
lippics on the gpvepimcnt of Eneland ; but I must do 
them the justice to say, they alTow^ her army to bo 
second only to thoir own. All this time,' continued tbo 

1 )OQt, * I was an assenting party to this tirade, but at 
ength, 90 1 did not join in the applause which followed 
the speakers, my silence, I saw, was looked upon with 
suspicion. The truth was, 1 wanted to ^t on to 
Paris; 1 had no mind to come into collision with 
men whom mprtified pride had rendered desperate. 
But this was ixnposaible. Piqued at my silence, one of 
tbo moustaches, determined to have my concurrence, 
bawled out, " N’est-ce pas vrai, Monsieur r I looked him 
steadily in the &oe, and, with all the coolness 1 could 
asaumCk answered» ” Non* Mon^eur, ee n’est paa vrai 1 ” 
(I tbink 1 may have said sometning abput **monaong^” 
bpt no matter.) Never was orator taken more aback." Pas 
vrail** He trembled with rage, increased, no doubt, by 
the discovery of my Anglo-Frinich pronunciation : eveiy 
oye was upon me. Here was a pretty Jve % poet i 
Like the man in the pUy, I felt a}l the while as if a cold 
iron skewer were pasuhg through my liver. I had fitUen 
into an ambuscade, and ne^er waa general more puzxted 
to devise a retreat. As I said nQining more, the ibUow 
became Infuriated, aud^ stepping up to me, said, with a me- 

' . (i) 
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Melngi^rA "Monilear.qul dtMHrovia)^* Hang Uiglbllow t 
I Qouhl havQ seen his hsad midsr his &thar*s guiUoUnd 
when he asked the quesUon, Qui ^tes-TonsI djs Jo/’ 
he repeated, with i swaggering emphasis. And now came 
mj turn. I started to my feet> placed my back to the 
wall« drew np my sleerei, thus, madea step and a stamp 
in adranoe, and, suiting the action to the word, and the 
liitdc to both, ''Monsieur," I implied, "je suia matire 
d'eserime,— k votre service." l^en, drawing myself up 
with all mv natural dignity,’ (and he acted the scene,) 'i 
maintained a look of defiance, fiut, thank heaven t the 
fellow, struck, no doubt, by my gladiator look, took me 
at my word, and drew back, and, as Itouen was becoming 
too hot for a poetical fencing-master, I packed up my 
foils, started instantly, and reached Paris in a sound 
skin.* All this the poet acted with a dry humour pecu- 
liarly his own; concluding, with affected triumph, — 

' You see how a man of genius can get out of a scrape. 

1 hope it will be a salutary lesson to you guardsmen. It 
was the most sanguinary afialr 1 was over engaged in.* ** 

To tills anecdote wc arc enabled to add another, as I 
a contrast ; where Campbell’s name acted as a talis- 
man of peace. A friend of the writer's, an intimate 
friend also of the poet's, had occasion to visit Paris 
one very severe winter. In passing through London 
lie liad enjoyed Mr. Campbell's hospitality, in Scotland 
Yard. When ho reached Paris, cold and hungry, he 
was directed to a hotel, where ho found a large 
party, who had just quitted tlie table d'hote and were 
enjoying themselves round a blazing wood lire. Having 
had his immediate wants supplied, our friend at- 
tempted to obtain some share of tlic warmth ; but this 
his neighbours, consisting of a motley group of various 
nations, including two Englishmen, seemed by no 
means disposed to facilitate, aud he was left on the 
outside of the circle. In a short time one of the 
Englishmen rose, and, with much animation, recited 
*' Hohenlinden," Now is my time, thought our friend, 
and, starting up, lie exclaimed, "Let me nearer 
the lire ! I dined with Tom Campbell three days ago.” 

Ill a moment he was surrounded; every one, 
foreigners and all, shaking liands with him, and crying 
out "How is ho?” "How does the good fellow 
wear P” " God bless liim !” &c. 

Not one of that company had ever seen tho poet; 
but by every one had his works been read, or his fame 
had extended to them. Campbell was much gratified 
on this anecdote being related to him. 

But it is time to return to Sydenham, 

“ The greenest spot in memory's waste.” 

as our poet termed it, but where even clouds began, 
from the time we spoke of him there last, to obscure 
Ills happiness. The first of these was the death 
j of his youngest boy, Ahsou. His letters on this 
I event are he^-reudiing. " 1 had a kind little hand in 
eaoh of mine,** he says, "now I have it only in one.” 

We cannot approve the extremity of grief he showed 
on this and similar occasionsr It was a defect in his 
character ; but one easily pardoned. 

The next blow that simok his happiness was, indeed, 
a severe one, and more difficult to be borne. At the 
age of fourteen hiq eldest and now only son was disco- 
vered to be incapable of continuing his studies. To this 
](nelancholy subject there is a constant allusion, often 
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in teimt of the deepest pathos, throughout all his 
snhseqaent eomspondenoe. But were painfb], even 
had we apaocA to follow him through these. One 
very a&eting ineideiit on this subject took place after 
a still further bereavement had beMen him, for which 
we must make room. It is thus told in the words of 
Mr. Buckley Williams i— 

'"An hour before dinner, while we took a walk toge- 
ther, he asked me many questions about Wales, Welsh 
literature, character of the people, &c., observing that he 
had long intended to visit the principality. 'tTou have 
told me,” said he, "about tbe early bards^ heroes, and 
examples of heroism in the old Britons ; can you give 
me some anecdote of a modem Welshman-— of the 
peasantry, for inatanoel'* After a little censideiiation 
I told him the following, --;;an incident that occurred be- 
tween twenty and thirty y«trs ago. In Towyn in Merion- 
ethshire dwelt Griffith Owen, a very humble individual, 
but an excellent performer on tbe triple-stringed, or old 
Welsh harp. He was respected by every one, and had 
seen more than eighty winters ; but sorrow was in store 
for him. The partner of his long life was seized with 
mortal illness, and within a few days carried to the 
grave. But this was only tho beginning of Owen’s grief. 
His son was taken suddenly ill, ^d, very shortly after, 
a raving maniac : — Now in Wales, from time im- 
memorial, the people have been in the habit of recording 
their private feelings, matters of history, or events of any 
kind, by what they call triads, or using the number three ; 
and this will explain what follows. Very late one clear, 
cold, frosty nighty a gentleman was crossing Towyn 
Heath, where there is a beautiful, romantic soa-shorc, 
with a natural terrace extending for miles. He saw 
before him some object moving, and, on coming nearer, 
heard a low groan; and, to his great surprise, there 
stood, tottering with age, the venerable figure of Griffith 
Owen. He was leaning upon his stafii his plaid hanging 
loose about him, his white hair streaming in the vrind. 
"Griffith," said the gentleman, '‘what can have brought 
you at such an hour to this drear place !" The old man 
instiucUvoly replied in a Welsh triad, 

“ My wife is dead, my sou is mad, my harp is unstrung.” 

"'Ilian instant tho words shot through Campbell's 
heart. It came homo to him like an electric shock. He 
could not, ho said, disguise his " weakness but what I 
venturo to call, his pure nature— he cried like a child I 
I was at tho moment totally ignorant of the circum- 
stances which so deeply aflected him. He told me these 
words were the literal expression of his own sad fate.* • 
Vol. iii. p. 400. 

The next blow was irreparable,— the death of his 
Matilda. On the 15th of May, 3828, he begins a 
letter to his friend William Grey with tho expressive 
words, " I am alone.” 

Campbell never entirely recovered his proper tone 
of character after the death of his wife. He had no 
one close at hand to cheer him in^his fits of despond- 
ency, and it may be feared that the means he took 
to relievo his mind were not always the wisest, 
although we know that the stories circulated of liis 
intemperate habits were very great exaggerations, as 
indeed they were likely to be, of a man of his eminence 
and ^frank character. On this subject see how tho 
poet expresses his own feelings in Vol. iii. p. 408. 

Ere this time he had been fortunate enough to acquire 
the friendship of his biograidicr I)r. William Beattie, 
who, after having been physician to William IV. now 
occupied aa his country bouse a beautiful villa at Hamp- 
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stead. To Hose villa the poet retired whenever he felt 1 
worn out by anxiety or exertion. A room was fitted up i 
called the Poet^sWard^and here, guided by the counsels ' 
of his physician and friend, and soothed by the gentle i 
kindness of Mrs. Beattie and her sister Mrs. Hoylance 
Child, he speedily recovered his energies, and came out 
into the world again, not so gay or poetical, perhaps, 
but still the man of genius and the energetic friend of 
humanity. What poet ever did so much practical 
and tangible good as the founder of the London 
University? What poet ever did more for an 
oppressed nation than Campbell did for the Poles? 
His private charities seem to have been unbounded, 
often more than his means warranted. Bee the story 
of the Scotcli Policeman, at VoL iii. p. 395. At Hose 
villa Campbell exacted from Dr. Beattie the promise 
that ho would attend him in his last moments, and that 
he would write his life. How worthily he fulfilled 
the former promise, the affecting narrative in the third 
volume, “The Closing Scene,” fully shows. 

And this brings us to a subject whieh it may be ex- 
pected we should not altogether pass over, namely, 
the religious opinions of a man so endowed with the 
highest morid sensibilities. His father appears, in his 
earliest years, to have inculcated upon him religious 
truth as professed to the Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land ; and the impression made was deep ; the society 
of sueh men as Dr. Brown and Mr. Alison was likely 
enough to confirm such early impressions. But yet he 
does not seem to have escaped that scepticism to which 
inquiring minds are prone. Dr. Beattie gives an in- 
teresting account of Ids mental struggles on this 
subject in the early part of his history. 

It is veiy gratifying to learn, as we do from the 
following passage in the closing scene, that he died 
as a sincere Christian ought to do 

** June \Wi . — By his desire, I again read the prayers 
Ibr the sick, followed by various texts of Scripture, to 
which ho lintcned with deep attention, suppressing as 
much as he could the sound of his own breathing, which 
had become almost laborious. At the conclusion, he 
said, * It is very soothing.' At another time 1 read to 
him passages from the Epistles and Gospels ; directing 
his attention, as well as I could, to the comforting as- 
surance they contained of the life and immortality 
brought to light by jbbe Saviour. When this was done, 

1 asked him, ' Do you believe all this 1 ' * Oh, yes,* he 
replied, with emphasis, ' I do.’ His manner all this 
.time was deeply solemn and affecting. When 1 began 
to read the prayers, ho raised Ills hand to his head, took 
off bis ifight-cap, then, clasping his bands across his 
chest, he seemed to realize all, the feeling of his own 
^ triumphant lines : — 

** * This spirit shall return tg him 
Who gave its heavenly spark ; 

Yet think not, Sun, it shall be dim 
When thou thyself art dark ! 

No ! it shall live again, and shine 
1b bUaa unknown to beams of thine, 

,&b!m recalled to breath. 


tSo' captive led captivity, 

Who robbed tbe grave of victory. 
And tookHhe sting from death !’ 


To tbe xpaner in which Dr. Beattie has discharged 
Ills second promise let these three volumes of admira- 


ble biography bear witness. Thomas Campbell died 
at Boulogne on tbe 16th of June, 1844, aged 67, wd 
was buried in Westminster Abbey on July 23, being 
attended to tbe tomb by many of the highest of 
England’s talent and aristocracy and a crowd of all 
ranks. Wc have dwelt exclusively on the private lUc 
of Campbell, because it was little known to the j 
public, and often much misrepresented. We never | 
dreamt of criticising his works, and had none other 
ihun Francis Jeffrey criticised them, it were vain and 
presumptuous to renew the task. 

We single out two points in hia character which 
may serve for meditation and enjoyment. 

HIS LOVE OF CHILDBEK. 

Campbell’s excessive love of children and young 
persons, is a most amiable trait in his character, 

! although sometimes his mode of manifesting it may 
I be apt to raise a smile, were not any such smile sup- 
pressed by the thought that the exuberance of bis 
affectionate heart could only in this way find vent 
after the sad bereavements he had suffered in his own 
family. 

His advertisement regarding the clnld he met in the 
park involved him in some ludicrous adventures. 

But the following lines deserve to be remembered : — 

TO THE INPilNT SON OP MU. AND MBS. G. 

** Sweet bud of life 1 tby future doom 
Is present to my eyes, , 

And joyously 1 see thee bloom 
tn fortune's fairest skies. 

One day that breast, scarce conscious now, 

Shall burn with patriot flame. 

And, fraught with love, that little brow 
Shall wear the wreath of fame. 

When 1 am dead, dear boy ! thoult take 
These lines to thy regard, 

Imprint them on thy heart, and make 
A prophet of the bard.” 

And these verses ore a pleasant specimen of pl.iy- 
fulness. 

TO A YOUNG LADY WITH A PBESENT OP A BOOK. 

'' Go, simple book of ballads, go, 

From Eaton street in Pimlico ; 

It is a gift my love to show, , 

To Maiy. 

•* And more its value to increase,- 
I swear by all the gods of Greece, 

It cost a seven-shilling piece. 

My Mary. 

" But what is gold, so bright that looks. 

Or all the coins of misers' nooks. 

Compared to he in thy good books, 

My Mai*y. 

Now witness earth, and skies, and main, 

The book to thee appertain ; 

I'll never ask it back again, 

My Maiy. 

** I ask not twenty hundred kisses 
Nor smile, the lover’s heari that blesses. 

As poets ask ih>m other misses. 

My Mhry. 

<< I ask, that, till the day you die, 

You'll never pull my wig awry, 

Nor ever quia my poetrye, 

My Maiy.”— VoL Ul. p. 274. 
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.HI8 LOVS OF FAHB. 

From the histoij of his feelings on the snl^ect of 
fame a moral may be drawn. 

In the death-bed scene his biographer tells ns,—* 

* "poke frequently, if led to of his feelings 
smile writing his poems. When he wrote * The Pleasures 
of Hom/ fame, he said, was eveiy thing in the world to 
him ; if wy one had foretold to him then how indif- 
ferent he would be now to fame and public opinion, he 
would have scouted the idea : but, nevertheless, he finds 
it so now. He said, ho hoped he really id feel, with 
regard to his posthumous fame, that he left it, as well 
as all else about himself, to the mercy of God:— 'I 
believe, when I am gone, justice will be done to me in 
this way — that I was a pure writer. It is an inexpres- 
sible comfort, at my time of life, to bo able to look back 
and feel that I have not written one line against religion 
or virtue.’ ”, 

Another time, speaking of the insignificance which, 
in one sense, posthumous fame must have, he said— 

" When I think of the existence which sliall commence 
when the stone is laid above my head— when I think of 
the momentous realities of that time, and of the awfnl- 
uess of the account 1 shall have to give of myself, how 
can literary fame appear to me but as nothing. Who will 
think of it then 1 if at death wo enter on a new state 
for eternity, of what interest beyond his present life 
can a man's literary fame be to him 1 Of none, when he 
thinks most solemnly about it.” 

Campbell himself says of an old literary gentleman 
who had published a querulous autobiography of 
himself, — 

" At his years, if he has not religion enough to be 
thinking of a better immortality than that of his 
writings, ho should at least have the philosophy to esti- 
mate the vanities of this world, and among these, ^ihe 
bubble reputation,* at their proper value. 

Lord help us ! if one had the brains of Newton and 
Napoleon minced into his own individual celebrity, 
what would it be worth to him in a few years t Why — 
that a plaster-image of his dead skull would be carried 
about on the head of some Italian boy, vending it in 
company with cats and mandarins, tdl wagging their 
heads together I” 

The following passages take a more amusing view 
of the subject : — 

THE POET AND THE MISSIONARY. 

''When complimented upon his poetical fame, 
Campbell generally met the speaker with some ludi- 
crous deduction ; some mortifying drawback from the 
ready money reputation for which bis friends gave him 
credit : ' Yes, it was very humiliating. Calling at an 
office in Holbom for some infomation 1 was in want 
of, the mistress of the house, a sensible, well-informed 
woman, invited me to tako a seat in the parlour ; *'her 
husband would be at home instantly, but if 1 was in a 
hurry, she would try to give me Uie information re- 
quired.” Well, I was in a hurry, as usual, thanked her 
much, reeeived the information, and was just wishing 
her good morning, when she heidtatingly asked, if I 
would kindly put my name to a charity subscription 
list. " By ail means,” and, putting on my glasses I wrote 
"T. Campbell,” and returned it mth the rir of a man 
who has done 'something handsome. " Bless me,” said 
she in a whisper, looking at the name, thismiut be the 
great Mr. Campbell ! exouse me, sir: but may 1 just be 
BO bold as to ask if you be the celebrated gentleman of 


thatnamer "Why, really, ma’am, no,”— ("yes,” said my 
vanity)— "my name is, just as you see, T. Campbell,” 
piftlcing her at tiie same time a handsome boo* " Hr. 
Campbell 1” she said advancing a step, "very proud and 
happy to be honoured with this unexpected call My 
husband is 'Only gone to ’change, aftd will be so happy 
to thank yon for the great peasure we have haa in 
reading your most interesting work— pray take a 
chair.” " This is a most sensible woman,” thought I, 
"and I dare say her husbaiul is a man of great taste and 
penetration.” " Madam,” said I, " 1 am much ifattered 
by BO fair a compliment,”— laying the emphasis on " fair.” 
" I will wait with much pleasure ; but in the mean tllne, 
I think I forgot to pay my subscription.” She tendered 
me the book, and I put Aown just double what I in- 
tended. When had I ever so fair an excuse for liberality 1 
" Indeed,” resumed the lady, smiliug, " I consider this 
a most gratifying incident ; but here comes my husband. 
"John, dear, ibis is the celebrated Mr. Campbelll” 
" Indeed !” I repeated my boo, and in two or three 
minutes we were as intimate as any three people 
could be. "Mr. Campbell,” said the worthy husband. 
" I feel greatly honoured by this visit, accidental 
though it be 1” " Why, I am often walking this way,” 
said I, "and will drop in now and then, just to say how 
d’ye do.” "Delight^, Mr. Campbell, delighted 1 your 
work is such a favourite with my wife there, only last 
night we sat up till one o’clock, reading it.” " Very kind 
indeed ; very. Have you the new edition 1” " N o, Mr. 
Campbell, ours is the first !” What ! thinks I to 
myself, forty years ago ; this is gratifying, quite an 
heirloom in the family. " Oh, Mr. Campbell,” said the 
lady, "what dangers— what— what— you must have 
suffered ! Do you think you will overjmri^e Christians 
of them horrid Cannibals V* "No doubt of that, my dear,” 
said the husband triumphantly, "only look what Mr. 
Campbell has done already.” I now felt a strange 
ringing in my ears, but recollecting my " Letters from 
Algiere," I said, "Oh yes; there is some hope of them 
Arabs yet.” " We shall certainly go to hear you next 
Sunday, and 1 am sure your sermon will raise a hand- 
some collection.” By this time 1 had taken my hat, and 
walked hastily to the threshold. " Mr. Campbell 1 are 
you ill r inquired my two admirers. "No, not quite, 
only thinking of them horrid Cannibals !" " Ah, no 
wonder; I wish I had said nothing about them !” " I 
wish 80 too ; but, my good lady, 1 am not t/ie celebrated 
Mr. Campbell.” "What, not the great missionary?” 
"No:” and so saying, I returned to my chambers, 
minus a guinea, and a head shorter than when I left.’ ” — 
Vol. iii. p. 385. 

THE POET AND THE GREAT DUKE. 

" To-morrow I am to be at Madame de Stall’s, where the 
Duke of Wellington is expected. I was introduced to 
him at his own house, where he was polite enough ; but 
the man who took me was so stupid as not to have told 
him the only little circumstance about me that could 
have entitled me to his notice. Madame de Sta8l asked 
if ho had seen me. He said a Mr. Campbell had been 
introduced to him, but he thought it was one of the 
thousands of that name from the same country; he did 
not know that it was Thomas ; but after which, his 
grace took my address in his memorandum-book, 
adding, he was sorry he had not known me sooner.” 

After all, Dr. Beattie puts the matter of fame in its 
true light when speaking of the respect paid to the 
poet at his funeral. 

•# 

" ' Can flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death ?’ No ; 
but it is soothing to all who love their c^ntiy to ob- 
serve the homage she decrees to posthumous merit. 
Tribute to departed worth is her sacred guarantee to 
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thd llYing, that the claims of genius shall not be 
regarded, that the path of honour is open to etery 
aspiring son of the soil. The tombs of great men are 
idoquent monitors ; and erery nation that would impress 
and stimulate the minds of youth by noble examples of 
literaiy and patriotic genius^ will point to the tombs of 
her illustrious dead. The pleasing hope of being re- 
membered^ cheririiedy imitated^ when dust retumd to 
dost) was always soothing to the mind of Campbell^ 
whose aim was to deserve well of his country.”— Vdl. 
ill. p. 884. 

THE poet’s peiends. 

But Wd must draw to a close with one subject 
more. 

Should any man bo judged by the company he 
keeps, wc should form a veiy high estimate of our 
poet. Ill these volumes we are presented in rich 
variety with his correspondence with statesmen, poets, 
learned men in every department, men of sciencoi 
lawyers high at the bar and on the bench, dignitaries 
of the church, mcti of business, ladies old and yttung, 
professors and college boys, noblemen and dependents. 
To give a list of names would bo almost to repeat the 
index ; to select is difficult, but take at random such 
as follow Professors Dugald Stewart and Thomas 
Brown, the Rev. Archibiild Alison, Dr. Auderson, 
Lords Brougham, Holland, Lansdownc, Jeffrey, Cock- 
bum, Francis Homer, Madame de Stael, Joanna 
Baillie, Miss Edgeworth, Rogers, Moore, Wilson, 
Scott, Watt, Telford, Currie, Prince and Princess 
Caartoiyski, Cnvier, Charles Fox, &c. 

With such ns these his life was passed, in generous 
exchange of ^sentiment and ca-operation in many good 
works. Would such men have associated ivith any 
but a good man P It was his boast that lie never lost 
a friend, and the boast was not a vain one. Although 
lost sight of for years, when chance threw in bis way 
an old friend, bis joy was extreme. During liis visit 
to Minto castle tlio poet’s enum was much relieved 
by meeting with an old college friend, and in a letter 
playfully addressed to “ Telford, Alison & Co.” he thus 
communicates the discovery. 

"Having found accidentally, as if it had been a 
chanter in some romance^ an old and very dear friend, 
settled as a physician at Jedburgh, I sit down to inform 
you of my unbounded happiness at this unexpected 
discovery. 1 therefore charge you, if you be together 
this day or to-morrow, and by any cnancc happen to 
mention my name in tho course of oonversation, not 
to attach any of tho common epithets to it which might 
bo lawful on other occasions; such as — 'poor fellow I 
poor Tom for I tell yon I am Hot poor to-day, Imt 
^ exeecdingly wealtliy. QentleiUon 1 I may perhaps come 
down opou your meeting in fidlnbuigh sooner than you 
expect ; I am reading a letter from Telford, which I 
cannot answer in any other Way than viva voces I am so 
busy comparing notes with my oldest friend, my jUvt 
critic, my school companion, who has been bnffeting 
about in the voyage of life for seven years since wo 
parted, that I postpone any further impertinent remarks 
till we meet in the Links of Paradise.^ 

" Yours as Wont, 

____ ^ Vol..i. p. 404. 

(1) The hottsisef Mr, AllfOn la UlnintiSeld ttnki. The college 
friend tnenUened was Dr. Wood, who 414 hot numy yean 

lurrive fhie happy meeUng. 


Sir Walter Scott’s model Of a bumness and friendly 
letter combined may be useful to the selfish and tbe 
thoughtless who care for themselves oidy, or for 
nothing. 

' Abbotsford near Melrose, April 12, 1816. 

"Mr DEAR Tok,— Y ou willaigue, from seeing my un- 
hallowed hand, that 1 have something to say ill the way 
of business, for 1 think both yon and 1 have something 
else to do than to plague outselves (t always mean the 
loriier, for thereceiver will, I trust, be noways discontented 
in either case) with writing letters on mere literature. 
But I have heard, and with great glee, that it is likely 
that you may be in Edinburgh next winter, and with a 
view of lecturing, which cannot fell to answer well. But 
this has put a ferther plan in my head, which I men- 
tioned to no one until 1 should see whether 'Jit will meet 
your own wishes and ideas; and It is a very selfish plan 
on my part, since it would lead to settling you in 
Edinburgh for life. My idea is this: there are two 
classes in our University, cither of which, filled by you, 
would be at least 400/. or 500f. yearly, but which 
possessed by the present incumbents, are wretched 
sinecures, in which there are no lectures, or if any 
lectures, no students ; I mean the classes of Rhetoric 
and History. The gentleman who teaches the first is a 
minister of Edinburgh, and might be ashamed to accept 
of a coadjutor. But 1 think that the History class, being 
held by a gentleman who has retired for some years 
to the north country, and does not even pretend to 
lecture, (a mere stipend, often of a petty salary of lOOf. 
being annexed to the office,) he would, for shame’s sake, 
be glad to accept a collea^c, and were I certain you 
would be willing to hold a situation so respectable in 
itself, and which your talents and deserved reputation 
would render a Source of veiy great emolument, I think 
I could put the matter in such a light to the patrons of 
the University, as would induce them to call on the 
present incumbent, either to accept you as his colleague, 
or come to dischar^ his duty in person, which he would 
not do for the salary. The aitemative would be, that he 
should accept the salary which he draws at present, (in 
which respect he would bo neither better nor worse,) 

I relinquishing to you all the advantage of tho class 
besides, which 1 assure you would bo a very handsome 
thing. 1 have mentioned this to no one, and I request 
you will not mention it to any one, (1 mean in Bcotland,) 
until yoiir own mind-is made up about it. My reason 
is, first, that there would be some delicacy in setting 
tho matter in motion ; and besides that, tho said 
incumbent is a gentleman whom 1 wish well to in many 
respects ; and though 1 censtire, 1 do not derogate from 
my regard in desiring the class he holds in my Alma 
Mater should be filled by such a colleague as you. Yet 
the story, passing through two mouths, might bo re- 
presented as a plan on mp part to oust an old friend, 
of whom I may certainly say, like the dog in the child’s 
talc, * the kid never did me nae ill.’ If this should 
answer your views, write instantly, that is, in the course 
of a week or two. If not, wipe it out like the work of the 
learned Lipstus, composed the first hour after he was 
bom, and say no more about it. Our magistrates, who 
are patrons of the University, are at present rather well 
I disposed towards Uterature, (witness their giving me 
my freedom, with a huge silver tankard, that weuld 
have done honour to Justice Bhallew,) and the provost 
is really a great man, and a man of taste and reading ; 
so I have strong hopes onr point, fk) advantageous to the 
University, may be carri^. If not, tho feilnre is mine, 
not yours. You trill nndezstsnd me to bo suffidently 
selfisn in this matter, since few thingl would idve nm 
mote pleasure tli^ to seeuie your goodcompanj^hrough 

speak^^nohO(ly,'\ do?ot todude Our taluablc^^^n^ 
John Eichftfdson, or any other sober w«^l Judging friend 
of y<mw, <mly it would be painfUl to me if our proposal 
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shmid g«t ibiwd, tMrfngr an ioagittafy iiotl<u «f my oini« 
nnlesa you reolly thought it would suit you. I beg my beet 
respects to Mrs. Oomj^ell^ and am everi dear CampbeU, 
Tours most tni]y» 

** WALtSU Soottf.*' 

The failure of this plan was no fault of Sir Walter's. 
That the full extent of his generosity may be under- 
stood, it must he remembered that Sir Walter was a 
toty bf very decided principles, and that Campbell was 
a whig of what was called the Edinburgh school, which 
Sir Walter had done his best to put down by aiding j 
to establish, and writing for, the Quarterlv Review, the 
rival of the whig organ, the Edinburgh, which Campbell 
was equally decided in supporting. Sir Walter had done 
his best to depress the wuigs as a party ; yet did he 
not hesitate to place an honourable man in the 
Situation his talents and character merited, but which 
gives more perhaps than any other professorship the 
power to the teacher of impressing his own opinions 
on the minds of the rising youth. Great men may 
contend, but they do not fear, nor meanly take ad- 
vantage of each other. Possibly the patrons were not 
found equally liberal minded ; which may account for 
failure. 

We regret not to bo able to find room for an 
account of the noble reception Campbell received 
from the Glasgow College boys, and from the Glasgow 
citizens, anti from the Campbell Club founded in his 
honour. But these matters have bccu already made 
widely public. 

Of the manner in which Dr. Beattie has executed 
his work it is impossible to speak too highly : omitting 
nothing, glozing over notliing, he has done his duty 
nobly and fearlessly. 

The book is dedicated to Mr. Samuel Rogers, in 
classical language worthy at once of the subject and 
of the gentleman to whom the dedication is offered, 

— 

THE FORGERY.' 

The public is now so well ocoustoracd to the an- 
nouncement of a new work by Mr. James, that, like 
most tilings which have become familiar, it is apt to 
bo too little regarded, and treated as a matter of 
course. We, therefore, take the present opportunity 
of informing oil those whom it may concern among 
oiiT readers, that Mr. James has lately come out with 
great success in a new style of novel. Abandomng 
for a time the romantic and historic schools, he has 
allowed his fancy to wander among the scenes of 
ordhiaty life, in or about out own time and country. 

Beanchamp," a work published some months since, 
was written, the author asserted, to please himself* 
lie had, he said playfully on that occasion, composed 
a gitsat lAftny bo^s td please the public, atid now he 
was going to indulge himself by writing soinefhiog 
entimy to suit his own pleasure. If people of 
ifdent, aenSe^ and geUtdne goodness would Write more 
freqd^i^ hpoh that prindple, instead of tiying to 

(n “Ths PmgtHfi 6r, Bm( InUnttoni." O. P. H. Jmn, I 
Eii|. fVoUiSvo. Kswby. 


I suit themselves in all respects to the taste of the 
pttblioi wo think they would be more successful. 
Please yourself, and you stand a pretty good chance 
of pleasing others. In no ease may this aphorism be 
more saMy applied tlian in that of the author now 
undor consideration. He is an old and well established 
favourite, and on that ground will be allowed to take 
unwonted liberties. “ Nice customs curtsey to great 
kings/' sayS Henry Y. when the princess objects to 
his kissing her before marriage ; and they will curtesy 
quite as low to our author, whenever he cliooseiaPto 
indulge any odd whim or fancy in his books, it 
being a self-evident thing that Mr. James, like 
Harry the Fifth, would never moke custcmi curtsey 
to anything stupid or wrong. But, besides his pri- 
vilege as an accredited favourite, our author has 
another and a better reason for pleasing himself. The 
public, (we speak it advisedly,) if not Vi^Blatante 
Beasle, is assuredly like a great baby in many re- 
spects, and does not know what it likes ; but is very 
apt to take a strong fancy to what it secs its elders 
and leaders, and betters admire. Among these Mr. 
James must be classed; and it would be a strange 
thing indeed if something written expressly for his 
gratification did' not prove beneficial to the mind of 
tlie British novel-reading public. Arguing, there- 
fore, a prioriy we should not have hesitated to say 
that Mr. James’s writing to please himself, must be 
preferable to Mr. James’s writing to please the 
public. Now that we have read “Beauchamp," 
and another work in the same style, wc think most 
of his admirers, even tlic thorough-going ones, who 
like every thing be ever wrote, will agree with us 
in saying that it is so, and that these two novels 
are better than most of his former ones. . We our- 
selves are incliued to rank the “ Forgery " above any 
work of James’s with which we are acquainted. Tho 
style is fresh, lively, and full of spirit ; gentlemanly 
it is, of course, or it could not be his. The story 
is interesting, and the plot is well managed. It 
needs no ghost come from the grave to tell the 
reader that there is a great display of inventive 
power in these three volumes, and that the action 
never flags throughout. The dramatis persona are 
all admirably drawn, and seem to move and speak, 
not from tho author, but from themselves. Tho 
dialogue, though not over abundant, is good; the 
general remarks and morolizings arc commendably 
few, and those few are pertinent and extremely 
agreeable. In short, reader, wo like the “Forgery" 
so well, that we are by no means disposed to put on 
OUT extea-niagnifying critical spectacles to spy out 
the defects which probably exist in the work, but 
which arc too insi^iificant to mar the effect of tho 
whole ; and it is as a whole that books, os well as 
men, should be judged. We will, therefore, employ 
our space in giving a brief account of the story, ^ 
ornamented here and there by extracts from the ^ 
work itself. 

The roots of the tale (if wo may use such an ex- 
pression) are planted deeply; and the book, improv- 
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I lag ttpoa the injanciioii, ^^emmeneez far la commence- 
meni,** begins before ^e beginning. We are first 
intrbduoed to the grandfather of the heroine^ a first- 
rate London merchant, named Scriven. He has three 
daughters and a son. The daughters all marry. The 
eldest is Mrs. Marston, the second Lady Moncton, 
and the youngest Lady Fleetwood. When the story 
commences, old Mr. Scriven is dead, and his son ht^ 
taken his place in the firm. Mrs. Morston is dead, 
(leaving a son,) and so are the two Baronets, her 
sisters’ husbands. Lady Moncton has only one child 
remaining, Maria, the heroine ; and Lady Fleetwood 
has lost oXL her children. Their brother, Mr. Scriven, 
is thus described 

** The only one of the four children of the merchant 
who had undergone few vicissitudes, who had known 
but little change, and that merely progressive, was the 
son. Hr. Henry Scriven was the same man, ten years 
older. He laid himself open to few of the attacks of 
fate. He had neither wife nor children. His fortress 
was small and therefore easily defended. He had made 
money, and therefore he loved it all the better ; he had 
lost money, and therefore he was the more careful in 
getting and keeping it. The circles round his heart 
went on concentrating, not expanding, and were well 
nigh narrowed to a point. Even in Dusinesa this was 
discovered by those who had to deal with him. People 
said that the house of Scriven & Co. was a hard house. 
But still every one pronounced Mr. Scriven a veiy 
honourable man, though he did sundry very dirty tricks. 
But he was known to be a rich man, and his business 
most extensive. Did you never remark, reader, that a 
wealthy man or a wealthy firm are always * very honour- 
able* in the world’s opinion! I have known a body of 
fieh men do things that would have branded an inferior 
establishment with everlasting disgrace, or have sent 
an unfriended and unpursed vagabond across the seas, 
and yet 1 have been boldly told, ' It is a highly honour- 
able house.* So it was in a degree with Mr. Scriven; 

i but still he was careful of his character. He never did 
anything very gross,-— anything that could bo detected ; 
and though all admitted that he was very close and 
somewhat grasping, people found excuses for him. 
Some thought ne would build hospitals. Even his very 
nearest and his dearest knew him not fully, and did not 
perceive what were the real bonds which kept his 
actions in an even and respectable course. It is won- 
derful how many persons— men and women— are re- 
strained by fear 1** 

I There is a junior partner in Mr. Scriven’s house, a 
Mr. Hayley, a man of good family and education, 
whose greatest friend is his school-fellow, Lord 
Mellent. Mr. Hayley is an amiable but somewhat 
weak man, whose impulses are stronger than his prin- 
ciples. He lives with his sister, and was supposed 

’ be a bachelor, till he biinl^ home a beautiful little 
boy one day, who calls him " papa.” The sister is 
surprised and indignant, and is at last pacified by the 
solemn assurance of her brother that the child is legi- 
timate; but no information concerning its mother 
will he Todohsafe^ farther than the fact that she is 
dead. The boy, Henry Hayley, becomes a great 
.favourite with his aunt. His father spares nothing 
in his edueation; be goes to Eton, with young Charles 
Maxston,, and spmiids neari^fdl his holidays with him 
at Lady Moncton’s, Lady lleeiwood^^ or with Lord 
and Lady Mdlent, his fai^ev^a friends, whose daug^- 



ter, little Lady Ann, is Maria Moncton’s great friend: 
Henry Hayley is eveiybody’s favourite, even the 
reader’s, which is strange, considering that he is the 
hero, and that novel-heroes are generally the most 
uninteresting of men. When Henry is about sixteen, 
his father’s affairs begin to get embarrassed— lie takes 
to gambling ; Mr. Scriven learns this, and dissolves 
their partnership. This is instant ruin to Hayley. 
Thinking to set the matter right in a day or two, he 
forges a bill upon Scriven’s banker, and sends tbc un- 
conscious Heniy to cash it. It is discovered before 
Hayley can replace the money. He confesses all to 
the boy, who consents to save his father by appearing 
to have committed the crime himself. With that 
view he flies the country immediately, and escapes to 
Italy. All sorts of minute circumstances bring the 
crime home to the boy ; and Mr. Scriven, in his 
desire for revenge, spares no pains to bring him to 
justice. A Bow-street officer is sent after him to 
Italy. No one believes the boy to be guilty ; yet it is 
impossible to prove him innocent. Lord Mellent, who 
was greatly attached to him, appears to feel this mis- 
fortune deeply ; and the guilty father is almost dis- 
tracted when the news is brought that Henry had 
been tracked to Ancona ; that he fell ill there of a fever, 
and that after being kindly tended by some monks, 
who refused to give him up to the Bow-street officer, 
he died, and was buried in the burial-ground of the 
monastery. Thus Mr. Scriven loses his revenge. Mr. 
Hayley soon after dies ; and the story suddenly leaps 
over ten years. At that time, Maria and Lady Ann 
Mellent are both orphans, beauties and heiresses, each 
living as it seemeth to her best. They are great 
friends, but Lady Ann is quite unlike the generality 
of heroines’ friends ; she is somewhat of a lionne, only 
she does fiot smoke. She is the fastest young lady 
wc have met with in a book for a long time, only she 
does not talk slang, and she is a lady; and her fast- 
ness goes into her friendships. Some idea of her may 
be gathered from the following extract 

"Lady Ann Mellent was a very pretty, nice, clever, 
independent girl, whom many persons eonsldered com- 
pletely spoiled by fate, fortune and her relations, and 
who might have been so, if a high and noble heart, a 
kind and generous spirit, and a clear and rapid intellect 
would have permitted it. She loved and respected 
Maria Moncton, who was a little older, would often take 
her advice when she would take that of no other person, 
frequently in conversation with others setting her im- 
measurably above herself, and yet would often call her 
to her face a dear, gentle, loveable, poor-spirited little 
thing. Her last vagary, before she become of age, was 
to take a tour upon the continent, with her governess, 
a maid, and three men servants. Her guardians here 
would certainly have interfered, had she ever conde- 
scended to make them acquaint^ with her intentions ; 
but the expedition was plotted, all her ananjgements 
made, and she herself in the heart of Paris, berore ^ey ' 
knew anything of the matter. In writing tO the old 
gentleman with the pig-tail, she said, ' You will not be 
at all sarnrised to learn that 1 am here, on my way to 
lh>me and Nwles ; and I think ai 1 have nobody with 
me but Mrs. Brice, and my maid and the.other serviuitB, 
that 1 shall eqjoy my tour very much* Obarl^ Marston, , 
my old playfellow, was here the other day and very 
lighiful, almost as mad as myself. He iniends to go, 
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heaiillk|mo«B whete, but first to Damascas, becauae it 
ia the oniT^fiJaoe where one can eat plums. If any bodv 
asks you whml am, you can say I have run away with 
him, and that you have my own authority for it; and 
then they will not believe a word of it, which they 
otherwise might. Send me plenty of money to Milan, 
for 1 intend to buy idl Borne and set it up in the great 
drawing-room at Harley Lodge, as a true specimen of 
the antique.'" 

Charles Marston is the counterpart of this lively 
lady, and they are secretly engaged, although it is 
Lady Ann’s will and pleasure that no one should | 
know it till she is of age, and then it will be useless 
for any of her guardians to oppose her fancy of marry- 
ing a person she likes, though he is not of rank. He 
has unexpectedly returned to England from his tra- 
vels on the continent, having picked up two friends ; 
one of whom, Mr. Wiukworth, a rich old East Indian, 
is the eccentric philanthropist of the book, and travels 
with Charles ; and the other, Colonel Eronk Middle- 
ton, a distinguished officer in the Spanish service, calls 
on Lady Eleetwood, and subsequently falls in with 
Miss Moncton, as she is taking an evening walk in a 
retired part of her own park. 

. We need scarcely inform any of our readers, not 
under ten years of age, that the gallant Colonel proves 
to be none other than the victim to mistaken filial 
affection, the dead and buried Henry Hayley ; who, 
of course, yields to the, lady’s entreaty of going back 
to the house with her, to explain matters. They have 
a vciy long talk, in which all his adventures are 
related ; and he convinces her that he can prove his 
innocence before the legal authorities, by means of a 
confession, written and signed by his father, before 
be bade him farewell. But as he is anxious not to 
criminate his fatlicr’s memory, he docs not intend to 
use this paper unless he is recognised, preferring to 
keep his present name. He relates the stratagem by 
which the monks saved his life, and his subsequent 
good fortune in being adopted by Mr. Middleton, a 
rich English gentleman, married to a Spanish heiress 
of high rank. Ho passed for their own child, and had 
inherited their large property. This last tiding cir- 
cumstance smooths many difficulty which would have 
been in the way of ordinary outcasts; and Frank 
Middleton, or Henry Hayley, finds time to declare his 
unalterable affection for the fair Maria, and she ac- 
knowledges the continuance of her childish love for 
him. Fending these things. Lady Ann Mellent is 
announced, and Henry does not believe she will recog- 
nise him, and agrees to pass for Colonel Middleton. 

** Ushered in at once, she paused the moment after 
she had crossed the threshold, in sunrise at the sight 
of a gentleman seated tite d tSte with her fair friend, 
bnt the next moment she advanced to Maria and kissed 
her with sisterly affection. Maria was somewhat emba^ 
rassed, and the trace of tears was still upon her cheek, 
but rim graoefally introduced Colonel Middleton to her 
firir visitor; and Lady Ann turning towards him, sur- 
veyed him with a rapid glance from head to foot, bowing 
her head as she did so, and merely saying—* Oh r 

"There was something »ther brusque in the tone 
which did not altogether please Henry, and served 
farther to embarrass Marla.’^ 


A few wmrds are exchanged about duffles Marston^ 
and his letter, and Lady Ann addresses the supposed 
stranger. , ; 

*** Colonel Middleton, do you not think it v«|^ 
for a lady, and a young lady, too— who should of eriarse 
be full of prim propriety— to stare at a gentleman for 
full two minutes, when she U first introduced to him? 
Maria dear, will you order me a cup of coffee or a glass 
of wine or somethings for 1 am either quite mad, on very 
ill, or very happy, or very something.’ 

**And she su^ quietly and gracefully into a laigp 
arm-ohair near her, and covexw her eyes with» her 
gloved hands. 

** * You are indeed very wild,’ said Maria, ringing the 
bell. 

** But Lady Ann did not answer till the servant had 
come and gone, while Henry and Maria exchange 
looks of doubt and surprise. Some wine and some bis- 
cuits were brought and the servant again retired ; but 
Lady Ann did not rise, speak, or uncover her eyes, till 
Maria, really alarmed lest she should be ill, touched her 
gently on the arm, saying, 

" ' Dear Ann, here is the wine — pny trire some. Are 
you ilir 

** * Ko, no,’ said Lady Ann, * I will not have any. 1 
will do better.’ She withdrew her hand from her eyes; 
and there were evident marks of tears upon her cheek. 

*** You have not answered me. Colonel Middleton,* 
she said, * and 1 will answer for you. It was very rude, 
or rather it would have been very rude, had there not 
been a cause. But do you know, sir, you are so veiy 
like a dear friend whom 1 have lost,— a friend of child- 
hood and of early days — a friend of all who were most 
dear to me— one whom I loved as a brother, though 1 
often used to tease him sadly — and who loved me in the 
same way, too, though he used to love thia dear beau- 
tiful girl better — ^that in a moment, when I saw you, 
the brightest and the sweetest part of my life came 
back ; and then I remembered his hard fate and shame- 
ful treatment, and I thought 1 should have gone mad.’ 
She paused for a moment, and gazed at him earnestly 
again, and then, starting up, she cried, — ' But what is 
the use of all this? Do you not know mo? Do you 
pretend to have forgotten me? I am Ann Mellent. 
Henry, Henry, did you think you could hide yourself 
either from me or her?’ And she held out her hand to 
him warmly. 

** Henry Hayley took it and pressed it in his own, say- 
ing, * I cannot and will not attempt to deceive you, dear 
Lady Ann ; but yet I must beg you to keep my secret 
faithfully, for some time at leaat, till I have resolved 
upon my course.’ 

** * Be sure of that, Heniy,’ replied Lady Ann thought- 
fully. * Your course must be well thought of; but I will 
be one of the council, as well as Maria ; — ^nay more, she 
added with a sparkling look, *as she has had one long 
conference with you, all alone, 1 will have one also. It 
shall be this very night too; in my own house, here. 
There, do not look surprised, dear Maria ! You know 
my reputation is not made of very brittle materials, or 
it would have been broken to pieces long ago. Yours 
is a very different sort of thing ; you have spoiled it by 
over tenderness, like a child, and made it so delicate 
that it will not bear rough handling. I was resolved 
that mine should be more robust, and therefore set out 
with accustoming it to every thing. I do believe that 
half the mad-headed things I have done in my life, were 
merely performed to establish a chahicter for doing any- 
thing 1 pleased. They could but say that Ann Mellent 
was maci— and I took care not to go the length that is 
shut-up-able. . . . After alL you know, Maria, at the 
worst, they could hut say I fas in love with him and Im 
with me ; and besides knowing ourselvea that it in no 
Bttch thh^, we could soon prove to them that thm is 
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nol A woid ctf traih in it. Sd> now, Heniy, yon will 
cdme to the Lodge> vill you not? After dinner^ 1 mean 
^-about nine o’clock.' ” 

This inTitation is, of course, accepted, and Maria 
feels slij^t qualms of jeidbttsy. Lady is quick- 
sighted and generous, and endeavours to set Maria’s 
mind at ease. During £teniy Hayley^s visit in the 
evening, Lady Ann’s manner is so affectionate, and 
she ihterfeitis so decidedly in his affairs, that the 
reader’s suspicion is awakened. It is very clear that 
Lady Aim has some deep interest in the hero, and 
that she knows more about his real history than he 
does himself. However, the reader, and all the 
dramatis persona, are kept in the dark for a long 
time, all except Henry Hayley, who seems to come 
to an understanding with the beautiful Lady Ann very 
soon. This allianoo and good understanding between 
them is a source of occasional misgivings to Charles 
Marston and Maria, hut Lady Ann promises .to set 
them both at ease in time. Mr. Scriven is the only 
other person who recognises the old friend with a 
new name ; and lie is anxious to bring him to justice, 
by proving the identity of Colonel Middleton and the 
boy Hayley. Henry is robbed one night of his 
pocket-book containing the papers which prove liis 
innocence, as well as his identity, so that he is in a 
perilous position. But Lady Ann, the Milly” of 
the book, deolAres that she can save him by the pro- 
dnctioit of doooments quite as authentic. She ma- 
nages almost eveiytum in the story, and endears 
hersdf to the reader by her unselfishness and amusing 
qualities. Mr. Scriven is determined prosccuic 
Henty Hayley, and Lady Ann contrives that the 
whole party shall be assembled on a visit to her at 
Milford Castle, when the denouement takes place. She 
then comes forward, and like the good fairy in a 
pantomime, clmnges Colonel Middleton, alias Henry 
Hkyley, into Henry Mellcxlt, Earl of Milford, her own 
brother. This is merely the result of the threevolumes; 
but the reader will very much enjoy the gradual deve- 
lopment of the facts in the book itself : the whole is 
remarkably interesting. The character of Lady Fleet- 
wood, who does all sorts of mischief with the best 
intentkmsi is capital. Who does not know some 
suobiear, mistaken, inconvenient, kind woman?— 
one whom it is impossible to respect, and, at the same 
time, impossible not to like very much. But wc must 
conclude our observations on “ The Forgery,” lest 
we weary our readers, and thereby prejudice them 
agaanit the book, trliich yfbxM be blinding them to 
their Own interest. 


SIX mSS&» CAMPAIGN IN THE KABYLIE.^ 

Wnn the Axeejitioii of those scattered accounts 
whfeh have, trikn time to time, appeared in the public 
press, ire l^va Been presented with scarcely any dc- 

— 

Hi «« llamAN ot acriiUt tbo Alwri#, 

, wttti the ttUilMi H. to ib« £iair Abd-eUKader for an 
y&Ulkaaii df Mtoasto.- Ay DaMA Boim, P.tt.P.S.*' LoadM } 
toagomi. 


seription of the eMnpaigns iii Algeria. The Freneh, 
Up to the period when Abd-el-Kader consented to 
purchase peace for his country at the cost of his own 
Uberty, carried on a contest, not against organised 
Armies, arrayed for the defence of their homes, but 
against numerous hands of men, whose irregular 
movements, sudden assaults, and still more sudden 
retreats, were far more homsing than the attack of 
a large army, concentrated upon an open field to re- 
sist the establishment of the European power. Tlie 
war in Algeria Was a series of skirmishes rather that! 
a succession of battles ; and among the most obstinate 
of those who opposed the peacefd establishment of 
the foreign masters of the land were the wild and 
warlike Kabylies, whose fierce and indomitable Cha- 
racter has ever presented a formidable front of diffi- 
culties in the way of the foreign invader. Cruel, 
Inhospitable, brave, and enduring to the last degree, 
they formed a fit element to withstand the assaults of 
an enemy unacquainted with their real strength, igno- 
rant of their country, and unprepared for the numerous 
arts and stratagems with which the mountaineers of 
the Kabylie hoped to oppose a successful resistance 
to the disciplined troops of Europe. 

Energetic, industrious, fond of trade, these people arc 
yet so possessed by the hatred of all strange races, that 
not even with a view to profit will they enter into 
terms of peace with them. The vessel wrecked on 
their rugged shores forms but an object of plunder, 
and the traveller whose temerity should lead him into 
their vast territories would find hut rough and cruel 
hosts in the Kabylie warriors. Tt was against these 
men, wliose nntamcablc nature, and fierce spirit of 
nationality, destroyed every hope of peace for Algeria 
while theyremained unsubdued, that Marshal Bugeaud, 
in April, 1847, directed the advance of a column 
composed of 8,000 troops, infantiy, cavalry, and 
artillery, whose task was to penetrate into the heart 
of a country peopled with 80,000 fighting men, scat- 
tered over its various districts ; and it is the progress 
of this expedition which chiefly occupies the pen of 
Mr. Dawson Borrer in the present volume. To no 
better hands could this task have been entrusted; our 
author is already known in literature, and his rapid 
and glittering style renders his narrative, rich in inci- 
dent and novelty as it is, more than usually attraotivc. 
Possessed of much descriptive power, [skilful in the 
delineation of national charaoteristics, ingenious in 
the relation of events, he carries us along with him 
as he goes, and fails not to point out to our notice 
eveiy curious or interesting object by the way. Per- 
haps Mr. Borrer lUay at times be too hasty in the 
expression of on opinion, too ready to set down au 
exception as a role$-^perhaps he ocAASioxtfilly suffers 
his imagination* to bear him away into too florid fl 
style; but, upon the whole, we consider his narrative 
of a ** Six Weeks’ Campaign in the KalqrliA” as 
among the most interesting and popular tuyeh the 
present season has produced. To afford the reader 
an idea of the matei^ upon whieh our outihor had 
to work, may be in our power ; but if he wish to 
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app^ate tho book at its true value, he must tmder- 

its perusal tor himself. 

At sunrise, on the 6th of Maj, the column emerged, ! 
in marohing order, from the city of Algiers, and early i 
on the Mowing morning found itself among the 
mountains, traversing deep green valleys, and ascend- 
ing lofty slopes, dotted with the huts of the moun- 
taineers. These primitive dwellings are constructed 
of stones or turf, bound with clay, and are thatched 
with coarse grass, straw, and the branches of trees. 
They consist of one chamber, the centre of which 
alone allows a man to stand upright. In these 
simple habitations the native cultivators* dwell, sub- 
sisting on the produce of their gardens, and the rich 
wheat crops which spread their flowing surface over 
the more level land. On the 11th, after a tedious 
march through the mountains, the troops emerged 
upon the great plain of Hamza, where heavy crops of 
wheat and barley spoke of the industry of the native 
population. Tlie route lay for some time across the 
gently sloping plain, through a diversity of scenery, 
until, plunging into a valley, and once more entering 
among liills and mountains, the frequent deserted 
gourbics, or liuts, bearing evident marks of recent 
occupation, told of the flight of their inhabitants. 
Mr. Borrer, who accompanied the expedition,— -not as 
one of its members, but as a supemuTnerary, — ^appears 
to have been much struck with the aspect of tliis 
portion of the country, and describes the picturesque 
Kabylie settlements with a graphic pen 

These Kabylie settlements were mostly of extremely 
simple coustniction. An embankment of earth being 
thrown up some four or five feet in height, with a small 
general entrance passage left at one side, enclosed a 
square space of some forty feet. From the top of this 
embankment a roof, sloping upwards, and formed of 
the branches of trees with the leaves on, and Inter- 
mingled with coarse grass, was carried inwards, and sup- 
ported by rough stems or branches by way of rafters, 
rough poles serving as uprights ; tho face of each tene- 
ment inside tho square being built up of bashes. The 
book of each hnt was thus formed by the embankment, 
and the entrance of each tenement inside the enclosed 
space. Bach of these settlements contained some three 
or four huts only; each one presenting but one chamber, 
common to man, beast, and fowl. Around the top of 
the embankment were heaped most prickly bushes, and 
the entrance into the square was closed with masses of 
the same. Thus, at a distance, tho whole has tho ap- 
pearance of a mere heap of bushes.’* 

On penetrating a short distance further into the 
country of tho Bcni-Yala, none of whom, liowcver, 
had yet been visible, the first intimation of their hos- 
tile feeling was conveyed in the shape of a brace of 
heavy bullets, which killed a French soldier os he was 
drinidng at a stream. The murderer was not imme- 
diately discovered, but' an hour or two after was 
observed fdlowing the column with stealthy move* 
mont, evidoatly meditating another shot. Ha was 
haikd, and not answering, knocked down by a pistol 
ball. Several horsemen were also observed on the 
slope of a hill at some distance) and one of them, le* 
ceiving a piece of paper from the hand of another, was 


sean to ridit away with the utmbiit sjpaad, as if tha 
bearer of an urgent despatch. Once fabriy within the 
hostile territory, liberty was given to tlih sbldiers to 
forage where they listed ; and, aecordin^y, fbmished 
with sickle and sack, they, od arAvi^ at the ap- 
pointed bivouac, spread themselves over the culti- 
vated ground, and cut down the com, ripe or unripe, 
in vast quantities. On sbme heights at uo great dis- 
tance the Beni-Yala stood in groups, watching, no 
doubt with the deepest anger, the spoil of their pr^ 
perty. A little canvass ci^ had risen, as it were, in 
the centre of their valley, and the Arabs looked down 
upon their enemies as they gathered in their crops, 
fished in their river, and consumed their fuel. 'When- 
ever an unfortunate trooper, however, lingered behind 
his comrades, or strayed to an imprudent distance, the 
sharp discharge of several rifles speedily warned him 
of his danger, if it did not deprive him of life. In 
more than one instance the waters of the stream Were 
reddened with the blood of a Brench soldier, slain as 
he sat angling on its banks. 

The first night passed in this dangerous locality 
proved an anxious one for' the Bronch invaders. No 
sooner had onr author lain down to rest than a sharp 
and rapid discharge of rifles, and a Are of musketry 
following immediately upon it, disturbed his sleep. 
The Kabylics had attacked the camp, and though 
almost immediately repulsed, continued all night long 
to harass the outposts by firing out of the brush- 
wood, and seeking every opportunity to attack the 
sentinels. T|^e Marshal Isly proclaimed a reward of 
ten francs for every Kabylie head that should ,bc 
brought to him in the morning, and four of these 
ghastly trophies met his eye as he Issued from his 
tent. 

The march now lay alternately through valleys and 
over hills, and a day or two brought the expedition on 
the plain to tho right and left of which stand the two 
Kabylie cities of Mansoor and Ghefa, not composed of 
nuBcrablc gourbies, but of stone-btdlt houses, neatly 
disposed, and presenting an air of Comfort and sta- 
bility totally unlookcd for. Tlic land lying between 
these towns was gloriously cultivated. Here an im- 
mense field of com presented its yielding expanse to 
the wind, and there groups of gigantic olive trees, 
grafted with the utmost skill, ornamented the verdant 
slopes. The same spectacle is often observed in wild 
and savage countries. The land is rich and beautiful, 
and its inhabitants are barbarous and uncultivated. 
In [front of the advancing column the country was 
smiling in plenty; behind it, the crops were trodden 
down, and the vegetation destroyed ; a broad track of 
devastation lay in the wake of these 8,000 men, who 
had marched into the Kabylie to revenge on the Beni- 
Yala tho accumulated wrongs of years. Occasional 
volleys of rifles annoyed the rear-guard, but no actual 
skirmishing as yet took place. 

Entering among the hills of the Beni-Abbe, Cbd 
Brench took up a positioh^hi a small Valley, whose 
surface was a mass of luxuriant com. Baci^^ ibem 
rose a lofty and precipitous rock, surmounted by a 
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singuIaTly shaped mass of stone. Early in the after- 
noon two large green banners were planted on the 
summit of this height, and around them assembled 
the Sheikhs and elders of the Beni- Abbe; by degrees 
hundreds upon hundreds of the fighting men of the 
tribe gathered under the fiag of their prophet; 
the rock bristled with arms, and shouts of defiance 
signified a determination to oppose the advance of 
the foreign troops. The contest was commenced by 
the Kabylie, who fired, upon the French outposts, 
and continued at intervals until their volleys were 
silenced by a steady and incessant discharge from 
the carbineers. As evening came on the firing 
slackened, until at length both parties relapsed into 
inactivity, and there appeared every prospect of a 
peaceful night. When it was quite dark, however, 
and the French camp, guarded and watched by strong 
posts of sentinels, was about to sink into slumber, an 
ominous lull was observed to come over the Kabylie 
forces, which, concentrated in one spot, and preserv- 
ing a deep silence, warned their enemies of an ap- 
proaching attack. In all directions the hills were lit 
up by watch and signal fires, and reinforcements con- 
tinually thronged down f rom the mountains. Suddenly, 
with a tremendous yell, the Beni-Abbe assaulted the 
camp, singing their war songs, and pouring in furious 
volleys from their long but ill-loaded guns. If their 
attack was sudden and vigorous, the defence of the 
camp was as determined. By dint of repeated bayonet 
charges, the troops at length gained sufficient advan- 
tage over their assailants to allow pf their failing into 
some order. ^ 

But the shower of bullets which hailed from every 
direction upon^ the camp was so dangerous, that the 
troops were ordered to strike the tents, and then lie 
flat on the ground, for there was no possibility of re- 
turning the fire with much effect in so dark a night. 
Our author himself had a narrow escape, a ball passing 
within a few inches of his head. The circle of out- 
posts, however, prevented the enemy from breaking 
into the camp ; and a troop of fifty horse having been 
mounted, and a vigorous attack made on the Kabylies, 
they at length retreated, as the moon rose and lent 
its aid to the French. The ammunition of the Beni- 
Abbe ran low, and the nocturnal battle was closed by 
the death of one of their bravest men, who, armed 
with a huge brass blunderbuss, fought by his dead 
comrades until a bullet passed through his body. 

There was no more peaceful progress now : for the 
next > day, while marching through a deep ravine 
crowded with olive trees, the troops had to advance 
idoug a path so narrow that a large portion of them 
were obliged to halt while the rest passed on. For 
tweuty minutes they stood there, while fnmi the 
.heights above, a large number of the Kabylies were 
nuning down their bullets. As yet not a Fr^ch shot 
had l^n fired; but when the column had emerged 
from the ravinci, and thrown out a line of sharp- 
shootm, the asppot of the contest was immediately 
ehai^. The Bmii«Abbe fied before the brave but 
ferocious Zouave regim^/ . 


^^Our column continued to advance at a rapid pace ; 
the Kabylies fiying from height, to height, pouring in 


at times heavy volUes, but at last falling back niM>n their 
villages, which now burst upon our sight. These vil- 
lages were numerous, and generally situated upon com- 
manding suxnmitB^ the slopes, where possible, being 
cultivated with corn and olives. Lofty isolated towers, 
square at the base, then mnning up in an octagonal form, 
over-looked these villages from the hills around.” 

Whenever Congreve rockets were brought into 
use, their effect was most curious. The enemy sus- 
pended the combat to watch the fiery mass as it pro- 
jected itself through the air, falling and bursting with 
deadly effect upon the rocks. Nothing will induce 
a Kabylie to approach the spot where one of these 
twice-firing cannons^ as they call them, has exploded. 

Marching on amid the villages, the French troops 
satisfied' their vengeance by committing barbarous 
cruelties upon the inhabitants. The Beni-Abbe fought 
upon the roofs of their houses and in the narrow 
streets, or fired through loop-holes, until they were 
absolutely driven out, inch by inch, before their disci- 
plined enemies; and, when this was accomplished, 
the bayonet and the sword were employed to massacre 
and mutilate old men, the sick and infim, aged women, 
young girls, and helpless children. Every dwelling 
was ransacked ; what they could not cany off as 
booty the soldiers destroyed, so fierce was their pas- 
sion for robbery and blood. Our author appears to 
have been horrified, to have sickened, at the fearful 
sights which met his eyes as he passed through the 
desolated hamlets in the track of the locust army 
which had marched through, almost over them. In one 
hut lie saw dying upon the ground, disfigured with 
numerous gashes, and drenched in blood, a young , 
girl of twelve or fourteen years of age, writhing in 
the agony of death. Whilst Mr. Borrer was looking 
with horror upon the miserable object, a soldier en- 
tered, and, thrusting his bayonet through her body, 
went out again as he came : — 

^'In another house, a wrinkled old woman was 
crouched upon the matting, rapidly muttering in the 
agony of fear to Allah, with a trembling tongue. A 
pretty child of six or seven years old, ladon with silver 
and coral ornaments, clung to her side, her eyes stream- 
ing with tears, as she clasped her aged mother's arm. 
The soldiery, mad with bfood and rage, wore nigh at 
hand. I seized the fair child— a moment was left to 
force her into a dark recess at the far end of the build- 
ing ; some ragged matting thrown before it served to 
conceal her, and whilst 1 was making signs to the 
mother to hold silence, soldiers rushed in. Some ran- 
sacked the habitation ; others pricked the old female 
with their bi^onetB. ' Soldiers, will you slay an aged 
woman r *No, Monsieur,’ said one fellow; 'we will 
not kill her; but her valuables are conceal^, and we 
must have them.’ ” 

War is always terrible, but, for the honour of hu- 
manity, it must be said that the ati'ocities of this 
campaign find few parallels in modem history. None 
can contemplate without shuddering the fea^ devas- 
tation and slaughter committed by the troops as they 
proceeded on their ruinous way. The villages wem 
without exception, sacked and burned; prisoners wm 
I barbarously tortured ; the yielding were massacred, 
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and the helpless literally cut to pieces. At one place 
the inhahitants, strengthened and nerved by despair, 
made a desperate defence, for it was there that the 
enemy resolved to make a stand, and it was thither 
that all the fugitives had fled. But when, at last, 
these too succumbed before the discipline, courage, 
and numerical superiority of their foes, they expe- 
rienced terrible retaliation at their hands. Not a 
woman, not a child, escaped. The village was reduced 
to a heap of ashes; and all around, the dead bodies of 
women, tortured and insulted first, and then slain, 
stripped, and mutilated, lay in horrible profusion. A 
number of Jews, who trusted to their religion for 
safety, met with no more mercj than the Mohamme- 
dans, — all alike fell a sacrifice to the ferocity of their 
invaders. 

The chief of the Beni-Abbe was subdued. All the 
countiy was in,flames ; the crops were trodden down; 
the best of the fighting men h^ fallen, and he came, 
with a broken and sorrowful voice, to lay his sub- 
mission at the feet of the French commander. That 
submission was accepted, the soldiers were called 
away from the work of plunder ; the chief promised 
that on the next day all the Beni-Abbe should bow 
down and confess the supremacy of their invaders, 
and the night closed in over a desolated land. The 
sky was red until the morning with the glare of the 
burning villages. 

The defeated tribes thronged down from the moun- 
tains, made their submission, and went as they had come. 
The march was resumed, and continued for some time 
in comparative peace, a few shots only occasionally 
whistling out from among the brushwood. The chiefs 
through whose villages the column pursued its way, 
tendered their submission, and it was hoped that in 
that portion of the country, at least, hostilities would 
not be resumed; but while passing along the foot of some 
gently sloping hills, the column was brought to a halt 
by the sudden discharge of some ninety or a hundred 
rifles from above. The advanced guard immediately 
commenced a pursuit with but little success. A 
striking feature of French warfare is presented in 
the foUowing extract from Mr. Borrer*s narrative. 
He is speaking of the rear-guard, who had no share in 
the attack and dispersion of the ambuscade ; — 

« Their fierce blood was aroused, and no other foes 
presenting themselves, they fell upon numerous Kabylies 
peaceably reaping among the com lands at hand. These 
unarmed victims, some mere boys, were massacred with- 
out mercy. One trooper alone, 1 was by several mouths 
assured, sabred seven; as glorious an action as sabring 
so many sheep. A few individuals who had been fol- 
lowing the commns from mere ouriosity, and had held 
frienmy converse with the soldiers, were also fallen upon 
and slun. 

** One of these victims, endeavouring to escape, fled 
into the river, with the intention of crossing it ; but a 
ball ^m a carbine riiot him down in the middle of the 
water. Bising again, he staggered, mortally wounded, 
to the opposite side, and sat down on the stones. A 
trooper, ^iBoping furiously in chase, rolled, horse and 
all, neMlong into the river ; but, recovering his footing, 
gained the side of the dying Kabylifi, and dashed his 
Drains out.'* 


Pressing forward with but little intormption, save 
that which was caused by an occasional skimish with 
a flying party of the enemy, the column at length 
arrived at Bougie, a neat compact town, on the sea- 
shore. Here the Marshal left, amid the chem of his 
troops, the command of whom now deveflved upon 
General Gentie. The limit of its onward progress 
having been reached, the head of the column was 
turned and the return to Algiers commenced. » Here 
Mr. Dawson Borrer was again within an inch of heiiig 
shot by a KabyKe, who, perched amid the brancheiwof 
a tree, was taking steady aim at the Englishman^ when 
he looked up and perceived his danger. The riiulker 
immediately lowered his gun and saluted our traveller 
I with apparent friendship; a salutation which was 
returned with little grace or cordiality. The home- 
ward march was not destined to bo one of peace ; 
for the Beni-Gonaan incessantly harassed their pro- 
gress, which lay for a considerable time through 
rocky defiles, where every ledge, every cavern 
hole, every natural parapet, was lined with enemies 
whose unceasing voUies continually annoyed the 
French troops, whose orders were, not to return the 
fire. In one instance, however, the courageous author 
of the narrative was so annoyed by the persevering 
efforts of a tall gaunt Kabylie, perched on the rock 
above, to kill him, that, setting the example of breach 
of orders, he seized a carbine and was advancing with 
deadly purpose towards his enemy, when the com- 
mander of the rear-guard politely reminded him of tho 
order not to fire. 

Passing again through the country of the Beni- 
Abbe, our countryman saw much to remind him of 
his foi'nicr visit. All the land was desolate; the charred 
and blackened remains of the villages were tenanted 
by a few wretched creatures who had constructed mi- 
serable huts amid the ruins, and the broad, bright 
fields of com were now so many expanses of withered 
stubble. The olive groves stood leafless and scorched, 
and here and there a mangled limb or bruised Lead 
was displayed upon the ground ; for the ruined and 
scattered Beni-Abbes had dragged from their hastily 
prepared graves the bodies of the French soldiers who 
had fallen in the conflict. They had held the most 
hideous orgies round these revolting remains; for it 
was consolation to be able thus, without danger, to 
wreak their impotent revenge. 

“ He that spiiteth in the air, it falleth betimes upon 
the spitter’s nose,’* says the oriental proverb ; and so 
it proved in the case of the straggling Kabylie gue- 
rillas, who, secreted behind bushes, or perch^ on tho 
summit of lofty rocks, fired down upon the passing 
column. They wasted their ammunition, and were 
occasionally knocked down by a volley from below. 
The plain of the Hamza was traversed, and every- 
where the still recent marks of war showed the path 
which the army had pursued when marching to the 
subjugation of the Beui-Yala. Upon the afternoon of 
the 8th of June, Algiers again presented itself to the 
gaze of the triumphant troops, who were nsheied 
into the city amid those exulting cheers, loud and 
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y^ltiob form I'reii^piL*^ i4eft of ^ 

Titus w^ tho si^'Wc^’ campaign brought to a 
supoesviful cqndusioii, l^or all % bloodshed, all the 
atrodtiea, all the devastatiou which it had accou)- 
plishedi nothing but aoclamationa of praise were 
heard iu the streets of Algiers. None seemed to 
turn a thought upou the luisciy which had been in- 
flicted in so tunny peaceful vi^es; none eared bow 
the Ionian and ^d had expiaM in a^ny and tor- 
ture the wrongs that the Kabylie warrior had done, 
or were assert^ tp liavp donej and none regretted 
the wasted valleys, the bnming villages, the desolated 
pminccs, wliich had been loft by the French troops 
as a memento of tho|r visit. All was joy, all was tri- 
umph i and the officers and men who had taken a 
share in the enterprise, beard their names uttered 
among those of the heroes of modern times. 

We shall not speak of French pohey in Algeria. It 
would lead us into discussions into wliioh it is not 
our province to enter. We have undertaken to notice 
the present volume in a literary, not a political, point 
of view \ and we therefore leave Mr. Bawsou Borrer’s 
spepulaiions on the colonial policy of France in the 
government of Algiers, and the value of the diferent 
systems which have been tried, to be discussed by 
others. Meanwhile wo eanuot but express our regret 
that space does nut permit us to lay before our readers 
any apeount of tlie adventures of Die intrepid and 
generous M. Suchet in his mission to Abd-el-Kadcr, 
to effect an exchange of prisoners. Almost alone, 
and completely unprotected, he travelled over vast dis- 
tricts, found his way through valleys, and scaled moun- 
tains, whose passage had not been effected by the 
French troops before the path had been washed with 
torrents of blood. That which not all the strength of 
the foreign rulers could for years effect, he perfonned, 
and returned, a destitute and ragged pilgrim, to receive 
the Qommon^tions of all true philanthropists. 

As a writer, Mr. Bawson Boirer possesses abilities 
of a high order. It is seldom that we meet with the 
narrative of a bloody qainpaign oloUicd in other than 
the rough and unpoUshed language of the campaigner, 
who describes events with a vigorous pen, hut fada.to 
Impart to his pictures that fine tou^, that glow of 
imagination, that rieh and attractive colouring, with 
which the literary traveller gilds and beautifies his 
delineations of the most confused and savage scenes. 
Tins U what Mr. Borrer has, tq a great extent, 
done in, the present instanoe. His narrative (though 
oocaaiqnally hasty and roughlj - written passages 
qeenr) is embodied in powerful language, and is, 
moreover, so oonneoted, so unfailing in its interest, 
so foil of oharacteristic anecdotes, ineidents, and 
edventuies^ that we accompany him with pleasure 
wMtfosrsoeyef he would load us, and are sony when 
the voliimo closes. Of its class, this is one of 
the best works that bas appeared for a considerable 
period. Its author is a v^m of generous inind ; and 
this foci makes ns fyA, while reining his book, far 
differently foom wbat vre ^nndd wrire we perusing the 


narrative of a man who had tskmt part in and counte- 
nanoed the atrooitioa he describes. Far frmn so doing, 
Mr, Borrer appears to ba filled yriOk regret at the 
sight of so much plenty and prosperity erushed be- 
neath the devastating foot of war. We feel confident 
that his vrork will enjoy a high reputation, for it is of 
proeisely that dass of which the public in general 
appears most fond, It interests and excites, and im- 
p^ knowledge at the same time, It possesses the 
elegance of a work of art, and the novelty of a fiction; 
for the wUd and startling adventures, the numberless 
curious incidents, which occur in the course of the 
volume, are so melted and moulded together that the 
narrative glides on Uko the current of a deep clear 
stream, flowuig from an exhausDess source, over a 
soft and even bed. From wliat wo have said, our 
readers \yill perhaps feel a desire to peruse the work, 
and wp recommend them so to do, but at the same 
time to be prepared to meet, at intervals, with a few 
over-wrought descriptions, with a little extravagant 
language, with a slight degree of oriental riclmess and 
brilliancy of style, -^slight faults into which the au- 
thors enthusiasm has occasionally betrayed him, 

EBITOR^S WRITING-BESK. 

in a theatre the eyes of men, 

After a wulhgraoea actor leave* the stage, 

Are idly bent on him tliat enters x^ext 

Even so it is when the management of a popular 
periodical is resigned by an Editor to whom it is 
indebted for so mucli of its popularity as is Shajite’s 
London Jouu^fAD to “Frank Fairlegh.” The an- 
nouncement of another editorship, and, moreover, of 
certain alterations iu the conduct of the Jounial, is 
certainly rather calculated to perplex our subscribers ' 
with fears of change, and to lead thorn, perhaps, to 
withdraw from it their co-operation and support, it 
has been the honourable distinction of “ Shaute,’' Dial 
it has not merely contained nothing of a doubtful ten- 
dency, but that it has directly tended to promote the 
cause of morality and religion; — this tone we shall 
sedulously endeavour to laaiutain. There may bo some 
who apprehend that the eoutemplatcd ohauges have a 
reference to politics, and that “ Sdaspe ” is about to 
become the organ of some particular party we beg 
to assure them that such is not the cose, But, living 
as we do at a** period when social reformation is 
rapidly on the advance, wo deem it to be the office of 
every influential periodical to take a share, either 
directly or indirectly, in this good work; and thus, 
while there will be no dimmution of the instrootivc 
and amusing variety which has establislied the fair 
fame of this Journal, — while in some respects its 
literary character may perhaps be raised,-^some por- 
tion of its pages will from time to time ^ devoted to 
matters wMch, irrespective of all politioal tendencies, 
have a vital bearing upon tbp progress of the commu- 
nity at large, especMy upon the means of elevating the 
working clsia&ei^ by the promqtion of their physical 
comforts, and their mental, moral, and i^gious im- 
provement. On subjects like these, where good men 
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of oU pa|^ic4 canmeeti tUcdr contributions will ever be 
weicomedt if written in n oordini and Christian spirit. 

The present Number contains an article on Penal 
Economy," suggested by the recent discussion on 
Mr. Peon’s plw^ at the City of London Institution. 
Were it not for the great importanee of the subject, 
we might almost hesitate at introducing it, as much 
angry feeling, and considerable difference of opinion, 
were elicited on that occasion. But as all, in these 
days of retrenohment, must deplore the onerous 
expense of our prison system, and as, moreover, its 
salutary working has been questioned by not a few 
most intimately acquainted with it, the discussion of 
the subject can bo produotiye of notliing but good ; 
and it is ho})cd that men of all parties will unite iu 
giving a calm and candid consideration to the im- 
{mrtant principles developed in this paper. 

We are reqrestcd by Earl Delawarr to correct a 
mistake which occurs in the description of Sackvillc 
College given in the last number. It is there stated 
to have been ‘‘ founded by llobert, Earl of Dorset, an 
ancestor of the present Lord Delawarr whereas it 
should have been, “an ancestor of the present 
Countess Delawarr, daughter of John Frederick, 
Duke of Dorset." 

“The Life of Horace." By the Rev.H. II. Md- 
man. — The season has not produced a work at once 
more gracefully or profusely illustrated. Wo could, 
indeed, have spared the too great vaiicty of colours 
in the harden^ (tlic coloured title pages arc beautiful,) 
which we cannot but think somewhat detract fiom 
the clcgcuit sinijdicity of the volanic. But it is 
indeed a gem. Besides the borders, which are de- 
signed by Mr. Owen Jones, wc have a rich variety of 
wcU-choseu busts and classical fragments lUusti alive 
of the poem, as well as the priiicijial scenes con- 
nected wdtli the life and works of Horace, all very 
tastefully selected and executed by Seliarf. The poems 
are preceded by a Life, a chronological list of “Fasti 
lloratiani,” biographical notices of “ Personae Hora- 
tianie,” and a rharmiiig descriptive letter, “De ViUa 
Iloratii," as valuable as delightful to the classical 
reader. The Life is just wliat it should be; the 
grace and feeling of the poet arc combined with tlic 
erudition of the philosophical scholar. Tiicrc is not 
a passage or a word wliich the best taste would 
desire to sec expunged or altered. The following 
extract is a specimen of its style : — 

SATIBIO rOEIRY OF HORACE. 

“It was the highest order of the poetiy of society. 
It will bear the same definition as the host conversation, 
—good sense and wit in equal proportions. Like good 
conversation, it dwells enough on one topic to allow us 
to boar something aw^ ; while it is so desultory as to 
minister perpetual variety. It starts from some subject 
of interest or importance, but does not adhere to it with 
rigid pertinacity. Tfie satire of Horace allowed ample 
scope to follow out any train of thought it might sug- 
gest, but never to prolixity. It was serious and gay, 
grave and light; it admitted the most solemn and 
important questions of philosophy^ of manners, of litera- 
ture, but touched them in an easjr and unaffected tone. 
It was full of point and shi^ allusions to the characters 
of the day ; it introduced in tho most graceful maimer 


tho follies, the » 

but there was nothing stem, or savage, or malignant in 
its tone ; we rise ftrom the ^msal with the conviction 
that Horace, if not the most uihane and engaging (not 
the per^t Christian gentleman), must havp been the 
most sensible and delightful person who could he 
encountered in Homan society. There ip no broad buf- 
foonery to set the table in a roar, no elaborate and 
exhausting wit, which turns the pleasure of listening 
into a fatigue; if it trespasses occasionally beyond tho 
nicety and propriety of modern manners, it may fairly 
plead the coarseness of tho times, and the want of 
efficient female control, which is the only true c^- 
tener of conversation, but which can only command 
rcbpect when the femalos themselves deserve it.” 

“ The Bird of Passage." By Mrs. Homer.-^Three 
volumes of interebting and amusing matter, oonsisting 
chiefly of tales and legends of distant lands. Nearly 
all European countries, and several oountrioa iu Asia 
and Africa, have been visited by Mrs. Homer; and as 
she has travelled with her eyes and cars open, she has 
brought liome no inconsiderable amount of miscel- 
laneous information. This she has not put into 
regular tourist form in these volumes, but has allowed 
it to csca})c naturally in the course of tho various 
liunrativcs. She has a graceful, pleasant way of 
telling her stories ; and the storiea are eveiy one of 
them worth telling. Some are wholly fictitious, others 
are founded on fact ; and nearly ^1 have appeared 
before iu some of the monthly magazines. 

“ Friends and Fortune." By Miss Drury.— This 
lady is alresidy favourably known to the world as the 
author of a volume of very fair poetry. The present 
work is “a moral tale" in one volume. With all duo 
respect bo it spoken, moral tales, distinctively so 
called, are, for the most part, among the dreariest 
reading ; and 'all mond people ouglit to feel obliged 
to Miss Drury for publishing “ a moral tide" that is 
not only rcailablo, but agreeable and amusing; and 
ten times as hv proving as the dry rubbish wliieh some 
of our sclf-electcd teachers slioot out by cart-loads 
i into the high places of this sufficiently dull world. 
Miss Drury has made virtue fascinating, and wisdom 
quite charming. We hope she will do so again before 
long, in another talc ; taking care to avoid a tendency 
to dilTuseuess in the general reficctions, and a slight 
exaggeration in the delineation of chanicter, which wc 
think wc perceive in “Friends and Fortune.” 

“ Anecdotes of the Aristocracy.” By J. Bernard 
Burke, Esq. — ^Mr. Burke, it is well known, is versed 
in matters concerning the British and Irish peerage; 
and these two thick octavo volumes contain some 
extremely intcrcstiug stories and anecdotes, which 
have come iu his way iu the course of reading and 
inquiry for his peculiar department of study. There 
is nothing, as far os avc know, absolutely new to the 
public in tlieso volumes, although many of the stories 
are very little known. They are composed of well 
and ill-selected passages from various authors, con- 
nected by paragraphs from Mr. Buikc*s own pen. 
The book will be found very entertaining — of that 
wc are certain; but whether competent judges will 
consider it reasonable or giaccful iu Mr, Burke to put 
his name on the title-page us its that we 
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entertain considerable doubts. The work is intended 
as a book of amusement, and has no pretension to 
muoh rigour as regards facts and figures. 

*• Our Cousins on the Ohio." By Mary Howitt.— : 
"A great book is a great evil:" let all authors 
bear that aphorism in mind ; but it is also true that 
a good little book is a great blessing. Mrs. Howitt 
has illustrated ibis truth in the present work, written 
expi^ly for children, and with which most intelligent 
children will be inexpressibly delighted. It is pub- 
lished as a companion to the " Children’s Year," and 
is even more worthy of praise than that charming 
chronicle. Mrs. Howitt, to our thinking, never writes 
so well as when she writes for children. 

" Family Pictures," and " The Tithe Proctor." — 
Tliese are tlie titles of two recently-published volumes 
of the “Parlour Library.” The former is a good 
translation from the German of one of La Fontaine’s 
deservedly popular tales, which will remind the Eng- 
lish reader of his own beloved Vicar of Wakefield- 
The latter is one of Garleton’s powerful but painful 
tales^ illustrative of Irish character and Irish misery, 
and wrong-doing and suffering. 

“Four Months among the Gold-findors in Alta 
California." By J. I^rwhitt Brooks, M.D. London : 
Boguo. — This well-written journal will be read with 
the liveliest interest at the present moment. The 
author’s account of the discovery of the precious metal, 
the consequent excitement, and the general rush of 
all classes, himself included, to the golden sands of 
the Sacramento, of the progress of his labours, of 
hair-breadth ’scapes amidst predatory bands of Indians 
and half-breeds, who finally succeeded in canying off 
a large portion of the spoil, is given in a very graphic 
yet unaffected style. He presents us, in brief com- 
pass, with a complete and singular picture of life in 
I California, and brings before us all the varieties of 
; adventurers who from the lust of gold are flocking 
thitherward from different parts of the world. 

“ Indians in all the pride of gaudy calico, the manners 
of the' savage concealed beneath the dress of the civil- 
ised man; muscular, pun-burnt fellows, whose fine 
forms and swarthy facM pronounced that Spanish blood 
ran through their veins ; sallow, hatchet-faced Yankees, 
smart men al a bargain, and always on the look-out for 
squalls. Here one would spy the flannel shirt and 
coarse canvass trowsers of a seaman, a runaway, in all 
probability, firom a South-sea whaler; while one or two 
stray negroes chattered with all the volubility of their 
race, shaking their woolly beads, and ^showing their 
white teeth. ‘Look around, stranger/ said a tall Ken- 
{ tuekian, full of the Bantam sort of consequence of his 
‘ I guess you don't realize such a scene eveiy day, 
jttd that's a fact. There's gold to be had for the picking 
of it up, and by all who choose to come and work. I 
reckon old John Bull will scrunch up his fingers in his 
; emp^poeketowhenhecomestoheorofit. It's a most 
everiaeting wonderhil thing, and that's a fiict that heats 
Joe Bunkln's goose pie and apple saxse.’ ” 

We regret that our limits prevent us from quoting 
several amasing scenes. Pass we to the conclusion of 
the whole matto. 

' ** fhe Biiited States elaim the land, and the 
igj^^withln iX, and send an aimy to enforce their rights. 

^ 


If so, a terrible scene of tumult and disorder may be 
expected. All the lawless adventurers who are scat- 
tered about this part of the continent are flocking to 
the gold regions; so are the Indians. I hardly like to 
advise upon the suUect here : there certainly Is a won- 
derful amount of gold. What the chances of obtaining 
it, and getting it taken home, may he next season, I 
know not. At all events, the pursuit will he difficult in 
the extreme, and tolerably dai^crous also.” 

“The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art” is 
a smali and inexpensive summary of the most remark- 
able discoveries of the past year “in mechanics and 
the useful arts, natural philosophy, electricity, chemis- 
try, zoology and botany, geology and geography, 
meteorology and astronomy." In an age l^e the 
present, where the progress of science is so rapid 
— ^where every succeeding discovery seems to trans- 
cend and throw into shade those preceding it— 
to arrest and fix the prominent points, to collect in 
a small compass the scattered details, which from 
their multiplicity often escape the notice even of 
the man of science, while to the busy public they 
are necessarily unknown and unnoticed amidst the 
din of daily life, is a good and useful work, which 
deserves the heartiest commendation. Mr. Timbs is 
laborious and discriminating, and the rcsiJt of his 
industrious compilation is a compact vade-mecum, that 
will be welcome alike to the scientific and general 
reader. We have no doubt, indeed, that it will 
obtain a wide circulation, and that its author will he 
encouraged to continue his valuable though unpre- 
tending labours. 

“John Jones’s Talcs for the Little John Joneses.” 
By G. P. R. James, Esq.— In these two small volumes 
for the use of children, Mr. James has cast the cdlour- 
ing of his graphic style over a brief, and, as it is too 
often in otliQr hands, a dry abstract of the principal 
facts of English history to the reign of Henry I. The 
prominent points are brought forward in vivid relief, 
and a life and reality added by pictures of the different 
races that have occupied or disputed our soil, of which 
that of ^ the Anglo-Saxons is particularly well written. 

“ Henry of Eichcnfels, and Christmas Eve.” — ^Two 
pretty little stories translated from the German, and 
intended as a holiday book for children. The trans- 
lator has shown good judgment in the selection of 
his tales, hut his rendering is rather stiff and con- 
strained ; far too much so for children to read with 
any great degree of pleasure. 

“The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage of 
Great Britain and Ireland.” Ninth year. By Charles 
R. Dod, Esq. Whittaker.— The peculiar value this 
volume has over all other such records of our titled 
aristocracy consists in its affording accurate informa- 
tion, not only respecting all peers and baronets, hat 
also of every member of the Privy Council, every 
Lord of Session, every Knight of the Bath, every 
Knight of St. Michael and St. George, every Knight 
Bachelor, and every person who, by courtesy, bears 
the prefix of Lord, Lady, or Honontahle, in the 
United Kingdom. As a ^k of reference, its onfs^- 
ing accuracy renders it invaluable. 
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ARNOLD VON WINKBLRIBD. 

BY FBBDEBICK LAWREKOB. 

Tbb bannora wared oa the wood-crowned heights, 
And the summer sun rode high ; 

From distant town and from near 
The bells rang clear on the listening ear. 

As tho Austrian spears drew nigh : 

On the fir-clad hills by the Scmpoch's side 
Were gather’d a gallant few— 

The chosen band of a Fatherland 
Whose sons have been ever true. 

In the pomp and the pride and the might of war 
The Austrian chief drew nigh ; 

For he heard from his scout that a rabble rout 
Had taken their stand hard by : 

What ho ' my knights,” said Leopold, 

" By our Lady, 'tls bravely done ; 

We'll prick these knaves if they do not turn, * 

Then, ho ! for the ramparts of fair Lucerne — 

' They arc ours by the set of sun.” 

As he spake the words, from the gallant host 
A joyous laugh rang out, 

And a hearty cheer rose loud and clear. 

And jests were bandied about : 

And shying the sun from their dazzled sight. 

As they looked far the promised foe, — 

" On— on— for Lucerne ! ” was the frantic erj', 

Wc'll force these rebels to fight or fly. 

Since the madmen will have it so ” 

But one who was graver in years and speech 
Looked doubting, and sad, and cold ; 

" A truce,” he cried, “ to the boasts of pride. 

And ihese speeches that sound so bold ; ^ 

*Tis time to shout when the day is won. 

And, to tell you my humble mind, 

Great deeds arc better than words of might. 

And patient valour becomes tho knight, 

As boasting befits the hind." 

An angry glance and a bitter jest 
Were the answers the leader gave : 

"Let the Baron,” quoth he, '*of the * Heart of Ilare,*^ 
His advice refrain and his cautions spare ; 

For in spite of his looks so grave, 

I will, with the aid of the Blessed Saints, 

Chastise to their hearts' content 
Yon shallow knaves, with Uieir clubs and staves, 

On mischief and plunder bent,” 

In solemn array the heroic band 
Stood firm on tho vantage height : 

They raised no cry as the host drew nigh, 

And its pennons appeared in sight ; 

But they looked on each other with anxious eyes, 
And murmured in accents low : 

” For the laud of our freedom, our pride and love. 
And onr boM of eternal bliss above, 
iiCt us strike a detcmlned blow 1 ** 

Impatient for battle, the Austrian chief 
Is afoot, with his valiant knights : 

Their arms shine bright in the gay sun-light, 

As they scale the opposing heights. — 

A shout ! —and a pause . mey have joined in fight — 

The Confederates hold their ground ; 

But the huntsman's spear is of small avail 
When tried with the lance and the coat of moil. 

And useless, 'tis feared, upon such a field. 

Will the peasant’s club, and his wooden shield 
And his trusty dirk bo found. 


(1) '* A certain baron <of Hasenburg, who *auggestcd iirudcni 
eantlon, reived the punniug nlek-nama, Iffart o/Aare, (Huteu- 
hurt.) — JYi^iorg o/ Stci/zfr/aml,-^ZartfH 0 r** Cad, Cveta, 
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In vain they mah on the levelled apears. 

Like the stream lh>m a jneuntain-height, 
When with fiirioua shock on the marble rock 
It dashes, with all its might ; 

No breaki^ tho ranks of tho men-at-anns I 
No pier^im the serried mass i * 

Their chM fill fas^ and their columns vSd 
Against the impervious wall of steel, 

That they madly attempt to pass. 

Their strength is spent, and their spirits fail ; ^ 
The weakest are taking flight : 

When lo I from his place in the battle's face, 
Stood forth a true-hearted knight : 

A knight who was known for his patriot zeal, 
And for many a ^ntle deed ; 

Whoso name will illumine the scroll of time. 
While the record remains of an act sublime-^ 
'Twas Arnold of Winkelried ! 

"Brethren and friends, bo it mine,” ho cried, 

In a voice of thunder-tone, 

" To open a way on this bloody day 
That shall make tho field our own : 

Let those who are stoutest of heart and limb 
Press on when they see me fall — 

My children and wife, and the name I bear, 

I give and bequeath to my country's care. 

And the God who is over all I ” 

He said, and sprang with a tigeFs bound 
On the bristling spears of the foe ; 

And gathering a sheaf in his giant grasp, 

Ho held them firm to his latest gasp. 

As the reaper's hand on tho harvest plain 
Alight gather the stalks of the golden grain. 

Ere the sickle should lav them low. 

Again and again through hia heart and brain 
j)id the glittering spear-points pass : 

And forcing a gap in its fearfiil fall, 

Ills body brake through the serried wall-* 

A bleeding and mangled mass ! 

At tho instant, a hundred friends and more, 
Pressed on in the bloody track : 

On— on thoy rushed, with their triumph flush'd^ 
Nor wavered, nor turned them back ; 

But hand to band with the men-at-arms 
They were dealing blow for blov^ 

And knights and nobles were stricken down 
By the heavy club of the Alpine clown— 

The despised and insulted foe. 

On the ruthless foes of their name and race 
Dire vengeance they took that day 
For insult and wrong, endured for long, - 
And whieh blood could not wipe away ; 

For ravaged fields, and for houseless nights. 

In tho depth of the waster’s cold ; 

For plundered home, and for murder'd child, — 
Tho savage feats of a warfhre wild— 

And for deeds that may not be told. . 

And on— and on, in resistless waves, 

They rolled, with a rush and roar 
Like the sullen sound of the breaker's bound 
On the ragged and stubborn shore; 

O'er the prostrate ranks of the flying foe, 

O'er the dying and dead the^ pour'd : 

Whilst ever against the victorious tide, 

Tho Austrian banner, with carnage dyed, 

Was waving aloft in its wonted pride, 

As in scorn of the rabble horde. 

And Leopold— bound by a solemn oath 
To perish or win the day,— 

With his weapon bare lifted high in air, 

Plunged deep in the fearful fray : 
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" To the rescue, ho I it is I,” ho cried, 

“ We yield not to such it foe,” — 

When lo i the club of a siidwart olosrn 
On his crest descended, end smote him down^ 

With a swift and unerring blow. 

And far and wide, from the Sempach's 
The marvellous rumour flew, 

That the Austrian host had been routed, and turxicd, 
And scattered the country through : 

To the anxious watchers in scared Lucemo, 

At sunset the tidings came ; 

And the streets were astir with the old and young, 
The gates were opened and bells were rung; 

And with grateful Hosannas, both loud and long, 

They remembered the God, in their evea-soag, 

Who raises the weak, and confounds the strong-- 
Praise— praise to his Holy Name 1 

And to tranquil Stapiz, as the deep'ning shade 
Drew the stars forth one by one, 

The news was brought qf the victory bought 
With the life of her bravest son. 

There was weeping that night in the peaceful home ^ 
Of Arnold of Winkclried : 

But the hour of mourning, e*en there, was brief. 

And transient the wife and the mother’s grief, 

When she heard of the glorious deed. 

The colour rushed to her pallid face, 

And it brightened and beamed with unwonted grace, 
As she kissed her boys with a mother’s pride, 

And told them, with tears, how their father died. 

In the pet^ful town where his glorious name 
Has cast an heroic spell. 

Where the summer skies and the maidens’ eyes 
Are brighter than bard may tell ; 

A time-worn statue pemhance may meet 
The wav-farer’s careless eye, 

Of a knight who holds with a fervent clasp 
A bundle of spears in his stalwart grasp : 

Let him pause ere he passes by, 

And think of the men who at duty’s call 
Have cheerfully risked or surrendered all ; 

Of those who, in days we have left behind— 

When men were more earnest of heart and mind— 

By the life laid down, or the peril dared. 

With a faith sereno, and a soul prepared, 

Have sl^own in examples which cannot die, 

Where the greatness and glory of Manhood lie. 

[Leopold III. Duke of Austria, having declared war 
on the Swiss Confederates^ in the summer of 1886, ad- 
vanced upon Lucerne with a large lumy. On the Pth 
of July, his advanced guard, consisting of the flower of 
the Austrian chivalry, came in sight of a body of Swiss, 
who o^upied the heights by the Lake of Sempach ; and 
in his impatience to engage the enemy, he caused his 
horsemen to dismount, and commence the conflict. 
The Swiss, most of whom were rudely aiinc4 with clubs 
and wooden shields, soon gave way b<^ore their well- 
accoutred and well-diBcipllncd opponents, when an ex- 
txnofdiiiaiy fwt of valour and devotipn on the part of 
Arnold von Winkelried, a knight of Unterwalden, (for 
thochlvaliy, it seems, was not all on one side,) turned 
the fortune of the day. This incident, which in the 
sequel led to the total discomflture of the Austrian 
forces, forms the subject of the foregoing poem.] 


THE MAIDEN AND MARJliED LIFE OF 
MARY POWELL, 

AmUWABDS luspjisa HULTON.' 

May 24^^— Deare I(ose came this morning. I ^ew 
for the to welcome her, and as I drew near, sbp lookt 
upon me with such a kind of awe as that 1 could not 
forbeare laughing. Mr. Milton having slept at 
Shccpscote, had made her privy to our engagement; 
for iudeede, he and Mr. Agnew are such fnends, he 
will keep nothing from him. Thus Hose hcares it 
before my owne mother, which shoulde not be. When 
we had entered my chamber, she embraped me once 
and agayn, and seemed to think soe mucli of my 
uncommon fortune that I beganne to think more of it 
mysclfe. To hcare her talke of Mr. Milton one w** 
have supposed her more in love with him than 1. 
Like a bookworm as she is, she fell to praysiug his 
composures. “ Oh, the leaste I care for in him is bis j 
versing,” quoth I ; and from that moment a spiritt of 
mischief tooke possession of me, to do a thousand 
heedlessc, ridiculous things throughoute y* day, to 
shew Hose how little I set by the opinion of soe wise 
a man. Once or twice Mr. Milton lookt camestlic 
and quesiioninglie at me, but I heeded liiin not. . 

^ ^ ^ Discourse at table graver and less 

pleasant, methouglite, than heretofore. Mr. Busire 
having dropt in, was avised to ask Mr. Milton why, 
Imvlng had an university education, he had not 
entered y* Church. He replied, diylio enough, 
because he woulde not subscribe himselfo to auie 
formularies of men’s making. 1 saw father bite his 
lip ; and Roger Agnew mildly observed, he thought 
him wrong ; for that it was not for an individual to 
make rules for another individual, but yet that y> 
gencrall voice of the wise and good, removed from 
y* pettie prejudices of private feeling, mighte pro- 
nounce authoritativelie wherein an individual was 
righto or wrong, and frame laws to kcepe him in the 
rightc path. Mr. Milton replyed, that manic falliblcs 

no more make up an infallible than mauic fluites 
could make an infinite. Mr. Agnew rejoyned, that 
nc’crthclcsse, an individual who opposed himselfe 
agayust y« geuerall current of y* wise and good, was, 
leaste of alle, likclic to be in the right ; and that y” 
limitations of human intellect which made the judg- 
ment of manie wise men liable to question, cert^nlie 
made y^ judgment of anie wise man, self-dependent, 
more questionable still. Mr. Milton shortlie replied 
that there were pariiculars in y” required oatlis which 
made him unable to take them without peijurie. 
And soe, an end : but ’twas worth a world to see Hose 
looking soe anxio^io y” oue speaker to the 
other, desirous that eache s4 be victorious ; and 1 was 
Bony that it lasted not a little longer. 

As Hose and I tooke our way to y* summer-house, 
she put her arm round saying, charming 
is divine philosophie 1 eouldo not lielpe askiug if 
she did not meane how charming was y* philosophie 
of one particular divine, then she discoursed 

^(1) Continued P* IS** 
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wjtli ma of t^ii^gs more secmlie for women than 
phiipsopliie or divinitic either. Onlie, when Mr. 
iignew and Mr. Milton joyued us, she wouldo oske 
them to repeat one piece of poetry after another, 
beginning with Carew’s — 

He who loyea a rosic cheokc, 

Or a coral lip admires,— ” 

And ciyiiig at y® end of cache, “ Is not that lovely ? 
Is not tliat divine F** I frauklic sayd I liked none of 
them soe much as some Mr.Aguew had recited, 
concluding with 

Mortals that would, follow me, 

Love virtue : she alone is free.” 

Whereon Mr. Milton surprised me with a suddiiiu kiss, 
to y® immoderate mirthe of Hose, who sayd I couldc 
not have looked more discomposed had he pretended 
he was y® author of those verses. I afterwards found 
he vsai ; but 1 think she laught more than there was 
iicede. 

We have ever been considered a sufficicnilie re- 
ligious familie : that is, wc goe regularly to church on 
sabbaths aud prayer-dayes, and keepc allc y® fasts and 
festivalles. But Mr. Milton’s devotion hath attayned 
a pitch I can neither imitate nor .oven comprclieiido. 
The spirituall world seemeth to him not oiilic reall, 
but I may almoste say visible. Tor instance, lie toldc 
llosc, it appears, that on Tuesday uighte, (that is y« 
same evening 1 had promised to bo liis,) as he went 
I homewards to his farm lodging, he fancied y® angels 
! whisperinge iu his eares, aud singing over his head, 

! and that instead of going to his bed like a reasonable 
j being, he lay down on y* grass, and gazed on y® 
I sweete, pale moon till she sett, aud then on y® bright 
! starres till he seemed to see them moving in a slowc, 

! solemn dance, to y« words, “How glorious is our 
I God !” And alle about him, he said, lie Icncw^ tho* 

I ho coulde not see them, were spirituall beings repair- 
ing the ravages of y* day ou the flowers, amonge y 
trees, and grasse, aud hedges ; and he believed ’twas 
i oulie iho filmc that originall sin had spread over his 
' eyes, that prevented his seeing them. I am thankful 
for this same filme, — ^1 cannot abide fairies, and 
witches, and ghosts— ugli ! I shudder even to write 
of them; and were it oulic of the more hariulesse 
sort, cue woulde never have y® comfortc of thiukinge 
to be alone. 1 fcarc churchyardcs and dark comers 
of alio kinds ; more especiallic spiritts ; and there is 
onlie one I w** even wish to see at my bravest, when 
I deepe love, caateth out feare ; aud that is of sister 
1 Anne, whome I never associate with y® wormc aud 
winding-sheete. Oh no ! I think s/te, at leastc, dwells 
amonge y« staices, having sprung strait c up into 
lighte and bliise the moment she put off mortalitic ; 
and if she, why not others ? Are Adam and Abraham 
alle these yeares in y® unconscious tomb P Theire 
bodies, but surelie not their spiritts ? else, why dothe 
Obrisi' s^k of Lazarus lying in Abraham’s bosom 
while y® brothers of Dives are yet riotouslie living ? 
Tet wMt becomes of the daye of geneiull judgment, if 
some be thus pre-judged P 1 must oskp Mr. Milton, 
—yes, X thinke 1 can finde it in my heart to askc him 


about this in some solemn, stille hour, and perhaps he 
will sett at rest manie doubts and misgivings that at 
sundrie times trouble me ; being soo wise a man. 

Bedtime. 

* * Glad to stcalo away from y® noisle corn- 
panic in ye supper-roomc, (comprising some of father’s 
fellow-magistrates), I went down with Robin and 
Kate to y® fish-ponds ; it was scarce sunset : and 
there, while wo threw crumbs to y® fish and waCched 
them come to the surface, were followed, or ever 
were aware, by Mr. Milton, who sate down on the 
stone scat, drew Robin between his knees, stroked 
liis haire, and askt what we were talking about. 
Robin sayd I had becue telling them a fairie story ; 
and Mr. Milton observed that was an infinite improve- 
ment on y® jangling, puzzle-headed prating of country 
justices, and wished I woulde toll it agayn. But I 
w^as afrayd. But Robin had no fearcs ; soe toldo y® 
tale rouudlic ; oulie he forgot y* end. Soe he found 
his way biickc to y* middle, and seemed likelic to 
make it last alle night ; onlie hir. Milton sayd he 
seemed to have got into y® labyrinth of Crete, and he |j 
must for pitie’s sake give liim y® clew. Soc he liuished 1 ! 
Robin’s story, and then tolde another, a most lovelie ! 
one, of ladies, aud princes, and ciicliautcrs, aud a j 
brazen horse, and he sayd the end of talc had i 
been cut off too, by reason y® writer had died before ’ 
he finished it. But Robin cryed, “Oh! finish this ’ 
too,” and hugged and kist him; soe he did; and mc- 
thoughte y® cud was better than y* begiimiiige. 
Then he sayd, “Now, sweet Moll, you have onlie 
spoken this hour past, by your eyes ; and wo must 
hear© your pleasant voice.” “ An hour ?” cries 
Robin. “ Where are alle y® red clouds gone, then ?” 
quoth Mr. Millou, “ and what business bathe y® moon , 
yonder ?” “ Then we must go indoors,” quoth I. ! 
But they cried “No,” and llobm heldc me fast, and ^ 
Mr. Milton sayd I might know even by y« distant j 
sounds of ill-govemcd memment that we w’crc wind- I 
ing up the week’s accounts of joy and care more con- ' 
sistentlie where wc were than we coulde doe in y* 
house. And indeede just then I hearde my father’s 
voice swellmg a noisic chorus ; and hoping Mr. Milton 
did not distinguish it, I askt him if he loved musick. 
Ho answered, soc much that it was miscrie for him ; 
to hear anio that was not of y® beste. 1 secretlic re- | 
solved he should never heare mine. He added, he i 
was come of a musicalle fainjlic, and that his fatlier ! 
not onlie sang well, but played fijicly on y® viol and 
organ. Then be spake of y® sweet musick in Italy, 
untill I longed to be there ; but I toldc him nothing 
in its way ever pleased me more than to hcarc y'- 
choristers of Magdalen college usher in May day by 
chaunting a hymn at y® top of y® church towre. Dis- 
coursing of this and that, we thus sate a good while 
cre we returned to the house. 

♦ ♦ ♦ Coming out of church he woulde shun y® 
common field, where y viUagcry led up tlicirc sports, j; 
saying, he deemed quoit-playiiig and y® like to be iiii- i| 
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suitable recreations on a daye 'whereupon the Lord 
had restricted us from speakinge our own words, and 
thinking our own (that is, secular) thoughts: and 
that he believed y* law of God in this particular 
wouldo soone bo the law of y* laud, for parliameut 
wouldc shortlie put down Sunday sports. I askt, 
“What, the King’s parliament at Oxford?” He 
answered, “No; the countr/s parliament at West- 
miuster.” I sayd, I was sorrie, for manie poore 
hard-working men had no other holiday. lie sayd, 
another holi^y woulde be given them; and that whether 
or no, we must not connive at evil, which we doc in 
permitting an holy daye to sink into a holiday. I 
sayd, but was it not y* Jewish law, wliich had made 
such restrictions P He sayd, yes, but that Christ came 
not to destroy y® moral law, of which sabbatli-keeping 
was a part, and that even its naturall htnessc for the 
bodily welfare of man and beast was such as no wise 
legislator would abolish or abuse it, even had he no 
consideration for our spiritual and immoi-tal part: 
and that ’twas a well-known fact that beasts of burthen, 
which had not one daye of rest in seven, did Icsse 
worke in y® end. As for oure soules, he sayd, they 
required theire spiritual meales as much as our bodies 
required theircs ; and even poore, rasticall clownes who 
coulde not reade, mighte nourish their better parts by 
an holic pause, and by looking within them, and around 
them, and above them. 1 felt inclined to tell him i 
that long sermons alwaies seemed to make me love God 
less insteade of more, but woulde not, fearing he 
mighte take it that 1 meant he had been giving me 


Monday , hath returned I The moment 1 
heardc her voice I fell to trembling. At y* same mo- 
ment I hearde Robin cry, “ Oh, mother, I have broken i 
the grecnc beaker !” which betraied apprehension in 
another quarter. However, she quite mildlic replied, 
“ Ah, I knew the handle was loose,” and then hist 
me with soc greate affection that I felt quite easie. | 
She had becne withhelde by a troublesome coldc from 
returning at y® appointed time, and cared not to 
write. ’Twas just supper-time, and there were the 
children to kiss and to give theire bread and milk, and 
Bill’s letter to reade ; soe that nothing particular was 
sayd till tlie younger ones were gone to bed, and 
father and mother were taking some wine and toast. 
Then says father, “ WeD, wife, have you got the five 
hundred pounds?’* “No,” 'slie answers, rather 
carelcSsUe. “I tolde you how ’twoulde be,” says 
father; “you mighte as well havd stayed at home.” 

" Really, Mr. Powell,** says mother, “ soe seldom as I 
stir from my owne chimney-corner, you neede not to 
grndge me, I tliink, a few dayes among our mutual! 
relatives” “I shall goo to gaol,” says father. 

“ Nonsense,” ^ says mother; “to gaol indeed I” 
“^elh thi^ who is to keepe me from it?” says 
father^ laughing. ” I will answer for it, Mr. Milton 
'will wait a little longer for his money,” says mother, 

“ he is an honourable man, I suppose.” “ I wish he 
may thiukc nie one,” says father; “and as to a little 


longer, what is y® goode of waiting for what is as un- 
likelie to come cveutuallic as now?” “You must 
answer that for yourselfc,” says mother, looking 
wcaric : “ I have done what 1 can, and can doe no 
more.” “Well, then, *tis lucky matters stand as 
they do,” says father. “ Mr. Milton has been much 
here in your abseucc, my dear, and has taken a liking 
to our Moll ; soc, believing him, as you say, to be an 
honourable man, I have promised he shall have her.” 
“ Nonsense,” cries motlier, turning red and then pale. 
“ Never farther from nonsense,” says father, “ for ’tis 
to be, and by y® ende of y® month too.” “ You arc 
bantering me, Mr. Powell,” says mother. “ How can 
you suppose soc, my dearc P”8ays father, “you doc me 
injustice.” “Why, Moll!” cries mother, turning 
shaiplie towards me, as I sate mute and fearfulle, “what 
is allc this, child ? You cannot, you dare not think of 
wedding tliis round-headed puritan.” “ Not round- 
headed,” sayd 1, trembling ; “ his haire is as long and 
curled as mine.” “ Don’t bandy words with me, girl,” 
says mother passionatclic, “ see how unfit you are to 
have a house of your owno, who cannot be left in 
charge of your father’s for afortuighte, without fallmg 
into mischiefe !” I won’t have Moll chidden in 
that way,” says father, “ she has fallen into noe mis- 
chiefe, and lias becne a discrete and dutiful! child.” 
“Tlien it has becne allc your doing,” says mother, 
“and you have forced the cliild into this match.” 
“Noe forcing whatever,” says father, “they like 
one another, and 1 am very glad of it, for it happens to 
be very convenient.” “ Convenient, indeed,” repeats 
mother, and falls a weeping. Thereon I must needs 
weepe too, but she says, “Begone to bed; there is 
noe neede that you shouldc sit by to heare your owne 
father confesse what a fool he has becne.” 

To my bedroom I have come, but cannot yet seek 
my bed ; the more as I still heare theire voices in con- 
tention below. 

Tuesday, — ^This mominge’s breakfaste was moste 
uncomfortable, I feeling like a cheekt child, scarce 
minding to looke up or to eat. Mother, with eyes red 
and swollen, scarce speaking' save to the children; father 
directing his discourse chiefiie to Dick, coiioeming 
farm matters and y® rangership of Shotover, tho* ’twas 
easie to see his mind was not with them. Soe sooiio 
as alle bad dispersed to theire customed iaskes, and 1 
was loitering at y® window, father calls aloud to me 
from his studdy. Thither 1 go, and find him and 
mother, she sitting with her back to both. “ Moll,” 
says father, with great determination, “ you have ac- 
cepted Mr. Milton to please yourself, you will marry 
him out of hand to please me.” “Spare me, spare 
me, Mr. Powell,” interrupts mother, “if the engage- 
ment may not be broken off, at the least pradpitaie it 
not with this indecent baste. Postpone it till-——** 
“Till when?” says father. “Till the child is olde 
enough to know her owne mind.” “ That is^ to put 
off an honourable man on false pretences,” says father, | 
“she is olde enough to know it alrcadie. Speaker i 
Moll, are you of your mother’s mind to give up Air. 
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Milton altogether?” I trembled, but snyd, "No.” 
" Then, as his time is precious, and he knows not 
when ho may leave his home agayn, I save you the 
trouble, diild, of naming a day, for it shall be the 
Monday before Whitsuntide.” l^iereat mother gave 
a kind of groan ; but as for me, I had like to have 
fallen on y ground, for 1 had had noe thought of suche 
haste. " See what you are doing, Mr. Powell,” says 
mother, compassionating me, and raising me up, 
though somewhat roughlic ; “ I prophccie evil of this 
match.” " Prophets of evil are sure to find listeners,” 
says father, " but 1 am not one of them and soe left 
y* room. Thercou my mother, who alwaics feares 
him when he has a fit of determination, loosed the 
bounds of her passion, and chid me so unkindlie, that, 
humbled and mortified, 1 was glad to sceke my cham- 
ber. 

• * # flciering y* dining-room, however, I 
uttered a shriek on seeing father fallen back in his 
chair, as though in a fit, like unto that which terrified 
us a year ago ; and mother hearing me call out, ran 
in, loosed his collar, and soone broughle him tohimsclfc, 
tho’ not without much alarm to alle. 11c made light 
of it himsclfc, and sayd ’twas mcrclie a suddaiii rush 
of blood to y* head, and woulde not be dissuaded from 
going out; but mother was playnly smote at the 
heart, and having lookt after him with sonic anxiotic, 
exclaimed, " I shall neither rneddio nor make more in 
this businesse : your father’s siidduiu seizures shall 
never be layd at my doorc and soe left me, till we 
met at dinner. After the cloth was drawuc, enters 
Mr, Milton, who goes up to mother, and with gracc- 
fulncsse kisses her hand ; but she w'itlidrcwc it pet- 
tishly, and tookc up her sewing, on the which he lookt 
at her wonderingly and then at me; then at her 
agayne, cOs though he woidde rcade her whole character 
in her face; which having seemed to doc, and to 
write y® same in some private page of his heart, lie 
never troubled her or himself with further comment, 
but tookc up matters just where he had left them last. 
Ere we parted wo had some private conference touch- 
ing our marriage, for hastening which lie had soe 
much to say that I couldc not long contend with him, 
especiallie as I foiinde he had plaiiilic made out that 
mother loved him not. 


Wednesday . — House full of companic, leaving noe 
time to write nor think. Mother sayth, llio* she can- 
not forebode an happy marriage, she will provide for a 
merrie wedding, and bathe groumc more than com- 
monlie tender to me, and given me some trinkets, a 
piece of fine Holland cloth, and enoughe of green sattin 
for ft gown, that will stand on end with its owne rich- 
nessc. She bathe me constantlie with her in y® kitchen, 
pastrie, and store-room, telling me ’tis needfulle 1 
shoulde improve in hoosewiferie, seeing 1 shall soe 
soone have a home of my owne. 

JBut 1 think mother knows not, and I am afeard to 
tell her, that Mr. Milton hath no house of his owne to 
carry me to, but onlie lodgings, wliicR have well suited 
his bachelor state, but may not, ’tis likclic, bcsccnie a 


I lady to live in. He deems so himself, and sayeth we 
I will look out for an liii'cd house together, at our 
leisure. Alle this he liath sayd to me in an under- 
tone, in mother’s presence, she sewing at y* table and 
we sitting in y® window ; and ’tis difficult to teU how 
much she hears, for she will aske no questions, and 
make noe comments, onlic compresses her lips, wliicli 
makes me think she knows. 

The children are in turbulent spiriits ; but Robin 
hath done nought but mope and make moan since be 
learnt he must soe soone lose me. A thought hath 
struck me, — ^Mr. Milton educates his sistei^s sous; 
two lads of about Robin’s age. What if he woulde 
consent to take my brother under his charge P perhaps 
father would be willing. 

Saturday . — ^Last visitt to Shcepscote,-— at Icaste, as 
Mary Poicell ; but kind Rose and Roger Agnew will 
give ns the use of it for a week on our marriage, and 
spend the time with dear father and mother, who' will 
neodc their kindncssc. Rose and I walked long aboutc 
y® garden, her arm round my neck; and she was 
avised to say, 

Cloth of frieze, be not too bold, 

Tho’ thou he matcht with cloth of gold , — ** 

And then craved my pardon for soe unmannerly a 
rhyme, which indeedc, methoughte, needed an excuse, 
but expresi a fearc that I knew not (what she called ) 
my higli destiny, and prayed me not to trifle with Mr. 
Milton’s feelings nor in liis sighte, as I had done y® 
dayc she dined at Eorest Hill. I laught, and sayd, he 
must take me as he found me : he was going to many 
Mary Powell, not y® Wise Widow of Tekoali. Rose 
lookt wistfullic, hut I bade her take heart, for I 
doubted not we shoulde content cache y® other ; and, 
for the rest her advice shoulde not be forgotten. 
Thereat, she was pacyfied. 


May Alle bustle and confusion,— slaying of 
poullrie, makiuge of pastrie, etc. People coining and 
going, prest to dine and to sup, and refuse, and then 
stay, y colde meats and wines ever on y table; and in 
y evening, the rebecks and recorders sent for that we 
may daiicc in y® hall. My spiritts have been most une- 
qual ; and this evening I was overtaken with a suddain 
faintnesse, such as I never but once before experienced. 
They would let me dance no more ; and I was quite 
tired enoughe to be glad to sit aparte with Mr. Mfiton 
neare the doore, with y moon shining on us ; untill 
at length he drew me out into y® garden. lie spake 
of happinessc and home, and hearts knit in love, and 
of heavcnlic espousals, and of man being y® head of 
the woman, and of our Lord’s marriage with y® Church, 
and of white robes, and the bridegroom coming in 
clouds of glory, and of y® voices of singing men and 
singing women, and etemali spring, and clcimall blisso, 
and much that I cannot call to mind, and other-much 
that I collide not compreliende, but which was in mine 
ears as y® song of birds, or falling of waters. 
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23</.— Rose hath come, and hath kindlie offered to 
help pock y* trunks, ( which are to be sent off by the 
waggon to London,) that I may have y* more time to 
devote to Mr. Miltori. Nay, but he will soon have all 
my time devoted to himself, and I would as lief spend 
what little remains in mine accustomed haunts, after 
mine accustomed fasliion. I had purposed a ride on 
Clover this morning, with Robin; but y* poor boy 
must 1 trow be disappointed. 

And for what ? Oh me ! I have hearde such a 

long sermon on marriage-duty and service, that I am 
faille to sit down and wcepc. But no, I must not, for 
they are waiting for me in y* hall, and y* guests are 
come and y* musick is tuning, and my lookes must not 
betray me.— And now farewell, Joumall; for Rose, 
who first bade me keepe yon (little deeming after what 
fashion, )will now pack you up, and I will not close 
you with a heavie strayn. Robin is calling me beneath 
y* window, — Father is sitting in y* shade, under the 
old pear-tree, seemingly in gay discourse with Mr. 
Milton. To-morrow y® village-bells will ring for the 
marriage of 

Maby Powell. 


London. 

Ur. RtuaelVs, Taylor, St. Brides Churchyard, j 

Oh heaven ! is this my new home ? my heart siiikes 
alreadie. After y swctc fresh ayre of Sheepscote, and 
y* cleanliness, and y® quiet and y® pleasant smells, 
sightes, and soundes, alle whereof Mr. Milton enjoyed 
to y® full as keenlio as I, saying they minded him of 
Paiudise, — how woulde Rose pitie me, could she view 
me in this close chamber, the floor whereof of dark, 
uneven boards, must have becne layd, metliinks, lliree 
hundred years ago; the oaken pannclls, utterlie de- 
stitute of polish and with sundrie chinks; the bed 
with dull brown hangings, lined with as dull a grecnc, 
occupying half y* space ; and half y® remainder being 
filled with dnstie books, whereof there are store, alsoc 
in every other place. This mirror, I s’* thinke, be- 
longed to faire Rosamond. And this arm-chair to 
King Lear. Over y® cliimnic hangs a ruefull por- 
trait,— maybe of GrQtius, but I shodQe sooner deeme 
it of some wortbie before y® Flood, (^io one quarter 
of y® casement will open, and that upon a prospect, oh 
dolefulle ! of y® clmrchyarde ! Mr. Milton had need 
be as bly the as he was all y« time we were at Sheepscote, 
or I shall be buried in tliat same churchyarde within 
y® twelvemonth. ’Tis well ho has stepped out to 
see a friend, that I may in his absence get ridd of this 
(It of y* dismalls. I wish it may be y® last. What 
would mother say to his bringing me to such a home 
ds this P 1 will not think. Soe this is London ! How 
diverse from the •‘towred citie” of my husband's 
versing ! and of his prose too ; for as he spake, by the 
way, of y® disorders of our time, which extend even 
into eaohe domestick circle, he sdyd that alle must, for 
a while, appear confused to our imperfect view, just as 
a mightie citie unto a stranger who shoulde beholde 
around liim huge, unfinished fabrics, ihe plan whereof 


he could but imperfecilie make out, amid y® bfiflde^* 
disorderlie apparatus ; but that,yh?w afar^ we mighte 
perceive glorious results from party contentions, — 
freedom springing up from opression, intelligeriice suc- 
ceeding ignorance, order Mowing disorder, just as 
that same traveller looking at y® citife from a distant 
height, S'* beholde towres, and SpireS gUsterlng with 
gold and marble; ^streets Stretching in lessening per- 
spectives, and bridges flinging their wliite dkdies 
over noble rivers. But what of. this stkw we all 
along y® Oxford-road P Firstlie, there was noe com- 
manding lieight ; second, there was y® citie obscured 
by a drizzling rain ; y« ways were foul, y® faces of 
those we mett spake less of pleasure than business, 
and bells were tolling, but none ringing. Mr. Milton's 
father, a grey-haired, kind old man, was here to give 
us welcome : and his firste words were, “ Why, John, 
thou hast stolen a march on ns. Soe quieldy, too, 
and soe snug ! But she is faire enoughe, man, to 
excuse thee, royalist or noe." 

And soe, taking me in his arms, kist me franklic.— 
But 1 hcare my husband's voice, and another with it. 

Thtnday . — 'Twas a Mr. Lawrence whom my hus- 
band brought home last nighte to sup ; and y* evening 
passed righto plcasantlie, with news, jestes, and a little 
musicke. Todayc hath been kindlie devoted by Mr. 
Milton to shewing me sights : — and oh ! the strange, 
diverting cries in y® streets, even from carlie dawn I 
“ New milk and curds from y® dairie !” — “ Oldenshoes 
for some brooms P" — Anic kitchen stuffe, have you; 
maids P” — ** Come buy my greene herbes !"— and then 
in y® streets, lierc a man preaching, there another 
juggling : here a boy with an ape, there a show of 
Nineveh ; next, y® news from the north ; and as for y® 
China shops and drapers in y® Strand, and y® Rook's 
shops in Westminster, with the smoking ribs of beef 
and fresh salads set out on tables in y® street, and 
men in white aprons crying out “ Calf's liver, tripe, and 
hot sheep's feet" — ^’twas enoughe to make one nntimelie 
liungric, — or take one's appetite away, as y® case might 
be, Mr. Milton shewed me y® noble minster, with 
Xing Harry Seventh's chapel adjoining ; and pointed 
out y® old house where Ben Jonson died. Neare y® 
Broade Sanctnarie, wo fell in with a slightc, dark- 
complexioned young gentleman of two or three and 
twenty, whome my husband espying cryed, ** Wliat, 
Marvell P" the other comicidly answering “What 
marvel P" and then, handsomlie saluting me and com- 
plimenting Mr. Milton, much lighte and pleasant dis- 
course ensued; and finding we were abonte to take 
boat, he volunteered to goe witk us on y® river. 
After manio hours exercise, I have come home 
fatigued, yet well pleased. Mr. Marvell sups with us. 

Friday, — 1 wish I could note down a tithe of y« 
pleasant things y* were sayd last nighte; First, olde 
Mr. Milton having stept odt with his called 

in Rachael, y® yoUnger of Mr. Russell's sbrving-maid^ 
(for wo have none of our owne as yet, vrhioh tends to 
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mUeb disiioinAtiiris,) and, with her aid^, I dtisted the 
bQohbs and isett them up iti haR y spade they had 
occapiM ; ihfu eldai^d kwiy three large basketMa, bf 
y* hbaolhi^t rabbiahi tom letters and y* llke^ and Sent 
out for flowers, (which it Seemeth strange enotighe to 
me to ds|y,) which garb y* chamber a gayet aire, and 
800 iiiy hilsbdnd sayd wheli he came ioj cAllfag me y* 
fayiest of them aUe; and then, sittbg down with 
gayety to y^ orgaiij drew forthe from it heavenlie 
sounds. Aftei^rds Mr. Marvell came in, and they 
discoursed about ttely, and Mr. Milton promised his 
friend some letters of introduction to J'acopo Gaddij 
Ciementillo, and others. — 

After supper, they Wrote sentences, deflidtions, and 
y* like, after a fashion of Catherine de Medici, some of 
which I have layd aSido for Bose. 

—To day we have scene St. Panics feire cathedral, 
and y^ school where Mr. Milton was a scholar when a 
boy j thence, to y® fields of Finsbury ; where are trees 
and windmills enow : a place much frequented for 
practising archery and other manlie exercises. 

Tho’ we rise betimes, olde Mr. Milton 
is earlier stille ; and 1 always find him sitting at his 
table beside y« window (by reason of y® chamber being 
soe dark,) sorting I know not how manie bundles of 
papers tied with red tape ; eache so like y® other that 
1 marvel how he knows them aparte. This morning, 
I found y® poore old gentleman in sad distress at 
missing a manuscript song of Mr. Henry Lawe’s, the 
ojilie copy extant, which he persuaded himselfe that I 
must have sent down to y® kitchen fire yesterday. 1 
am convinced 1 dismist not a single paper that was not 
tome eache way, as being utterlie uselcsse ; but as y* 
unluckie song camiot be founde, he sighs and is cer- 
tayn of my delinquence, as is Hubert, his owne man ; 
or, as he more frequentlie calls him, liis “ odd man 
and an odd man indeedc is Mr. Hubert, readie to ad- 
dress his master or master’s sonne on y* merest oc- 
casion, without waiting to be spoken to; tho’ he ex- 
pecteth others to treat them with far more deference 
than he himself payeth. 

—Dead tired, this daye, with somuch'exercise; but 
woulde not say soe, because my husband was thinking 
to please me by shewing me soe much. Spiritts 
flagging however. These London streets wearie my 
foet;^ We have been over y® house in Aldersgato St., 
tne garden whereof disappointed me, haring hearde 
soe much of it ; but ’tis fin: better than none> and y* 
house is large enough for Mr. Milton’s familie and my 
father’s to boote. Thought how pleasant ’twould be 
to have them alle aboute me next Ghristinasse ; but that 
holie time is noe longw keptwith jbyfulbesseinLondon. 
Ventured, thereforci to expresse a hope, we mighte 
spend it at Forest Hill ; but Mr; Milton sayd ’twas 
unlikelie he s^ be able to leave home $ and askt, would 
I go alone P-»Conathdned, for shame, to say no ; but 
in my heart, I woulde jump to see Forest Hill on 
anie terms, 1 soe love allc that dwell there. 


Sunday^ €t>$n , — ^Private and publick prayer, sermons, 
and psalm-siugbg from mbrn until nighte. Theonlie 
break hath bemi a visit to a quaint but pleasing Quaker 
lady, (y® fifst bf that pertuasion 1 haVe ever h^ speech 
of,) by name Catherine Tlibmpson, whom my husbahd 
holds in great reverence; She said manie things woVth^ 
to be remembered; onlie aa I remembet them, 1 need 
not to write them doWn. Sorfie to be eaughte napping 
by my husband, in y^ midtt bf the third long senpon. 
This%comes of over-walkingi and of being unable to 
sleep o’ nights ; for whether it be y® London ayre, os 
y® London methods of making y® beds, or y® strange 
noises in the streets, I know notj but 1 have scarce 
beeue able to close my eyes before daybreak since I 
cauic to town. 


Idonday.-^KxA now beginneth a new life ; for my 
husband’s pupils, who were dismist for a time for my 
sake, retume to theireiasks this daye, and olde Mr. 
Milton giveth place to his two grandsons, his widowed 
daughter’s children, Edward and John Philips, whom 
my husband led into me just now. Two plainer boys 
I never sett eyes on ; the one weak-eyed and puny, the 
other prim and puritanicall— no more to be compared 
tftvjour sweet Hobin! * * After a few words, 
they retired to theire books ; and my husband, taking 
my liand, sayd in his kindliest manner, — ** And now 
I leave my sweeteMoll to the pleasant companic'of 
her own goodc and innocent thoughtes; and, if 
she needs more, here are .both stringed and keyed 
instruments, and books both of the older and modern 
time, soe that she will not find tlic hours bang 
heavic.” Methoughte how much more I s'* like a 
ride upon Clover than all y® books that ever were 
penned ; for tbc door no sooner closed upon Mr. 
Milton than it seemed ns tlio’ he had taken alle ye 
sunshine with him ; and I fell to cleaning y® casement 
that I mighte look out y® better into y® churebyarde, 
and then altered tables and chairs, and then sate 
downe with my elbows resting on y® window-seat, and 
my cbin on y® palms of my hands, gazing on I knew 
not what, and feeling like a butterflie under a wine- 
glass. 

I marvelled why it seemed soe long since I was 
married, and wondered what they were doing at 
home, — coulde f^cy 1 hearde mother chiding, and see 
Charlie stealing into y® dairie and dipping his finger m 
y® cream, and Kate feeding the chickens, and Dick 
taVing a stone out ot Whitestar’s shoe. 

— Methought how dull it was to be passing y® best 
part of the summer out of y® reache of fresh ayre and 
greene fields, and wondered, would alle my future 
summers be soe spent ? 

Thoughte how dull it was to live m lodgings, where 
one C* not even go into y® kitchen to make a pudding, 
and how dull to live in a town, without some young 
female friend with whom one might have ventured 
i into y® streets, and where one could not soe much 
as feed colts in a paddock ; how dull to be without ii 
, garden, unable soc mucli as to gather a handfulle of 
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ripe clierrles ; and how dull to looke into a churchjardoi 
where there was a man digging a grave ! 

— Wlien I wearied of staring at y» grave-digger, I 
gazed at an oldo gentleman and a young lady slowlic 
walking along, yet scarce as if I noted them; and was 
thinking mostlicof PorestHill, when I saw them stop 
at our doore, and presently they were slicwn in, byy« 
name of Doctor and Mistress Davies. 1 scut for my 
husband, and entertayned 'em bothe as well as I c^, 
till he appeared, and they were polite and pleasant to 
me ; the young lady tall and slender, of a clcarc brown 
skin, and with eyes that were fine enough ; onlic 
there was a supprest smile on her lips alle y time, as 
tho’ she had seen me looking out of y window. She 
tried me on all subjects, I think; for she started them 
more adroitlie than 1 ; and taking up a book on y 
window-seat, which was y* Amadigi of Bernardo Tasso, 
printed alle in ItaliqueSy she sayd, if 1 loved poetry, i 
which she' was sure 1 must, she knew she shouldc 
love me. I did not tell her whether or noe. Then 
we were both silent. Then Doctor Davies talked 
vehementlie to Mr. Milton agaynst y King ; and Mr. 
Milton was not so contrarie to him as I c** have wished. 
Then Mistress Davies tooke y word from her father 
and begonuc to talke to Mr. Milton of Tasso, and 
Dante, and Boiardo, and Ariosto; and then Dr. 
Davies nud 1 were silent. Methoughte, they both 
talked well, tho’ 1 knew so little of their subject- 
matter; onlie they complimented eachc other too 
much. 1 mean not they were insincere, for cache 
seemed to think highlio of y* other ; onlie we ueede 
not say alle we fcele. 

To conclude, we are to sup with them to-morrow. 

{To be eon tinned.) 


GOSSIP ABOUT BOOKS, BOOK WRITERS, 
AND BOOK WORMS.-NO. II. 

* '* Hi lunt magUtri qui nos initruuiit sine Tergis et ferula, 
sine verbis et colera, sine pane et pecunia. Si accedis non 
dormiunt; si inqiiiris non se abscondunt; non remur- 
murant si oberresj caohionos nesciunt si ignores.” 

Px Burt. 

Tub ** curved line of literature” has often been ex- 
emplified in the annals of our own country. We mean 
her autheuticated annals ; for, gossips though we be, 
we will not compel our readers* belief in tlie tradition 
that learned men came into Britain with King Brute 
(who, our readers are doubtless aware, delivered the 
island from the giants who. then possessed it, about 
the tiine when Eli was judge in Israd), who established 
schools, or, to speak in the words* of the Chronicler, 
UiUperiitiett one at Oreeklade, another at Lechlade, 
which were afterwards transferred to Oxford as being 
a heolthier situation, and were consequently the germ 
of our present magnificent and venerable Alma Mater. 
We do not, indeed, compel our readers* belief to this, 
but we may speak with greater confidence of the learn- 
ing possessed by the Droids prior to the Boman inva- 
sion. It perished irrecoverably with them, owing to 
their rigid law of not committing their lore to writing. 


They had, however, celebrated academies, buried like 
their temples in Bie heart of dense forests; and a 
period of twenty years was thought necessary for 
those who were to go through a complete course of 
instruction. This course is said to have consisted of 
20,000 verses, all of which were communicated by 
oral instruction, and were committed to memory by 
the liapless neophyte. 

” If it were necessary,** says Henry, the testimo- 
nies of many other great authors of antiquity might 
be produced to prove that the Druids applied with 
great assiduity to the study of the sciences.’* 

“The British Druids in particular,” he adds, “ were 
so famous both at home and abroad for their learning, 
that such of the noble youth of Gaul as were desirous 
of becoming perfect masters of the systems of religion 
and philosophy, found it necessary to make a voyage 
into this island for that purpose.” 

This learning, as wc have said, perished irreco- 
verably. The Homans, however, were introducing 
their language and learning; and, under the ardent 
zeal and fostering patronage of the ancient British 
Church, lore of a holier and happier kind, that of the 
Christian Ecligion, was gradually infused, embellished 
and decorated by science, and by the learning of 
Greece and Home. The school which appertained to 
the monastery of Bangor was in itself sufficient to 
redeem a whole nation from the charge of ignorance, 
j But 8o utterly was the country deluged with bar- 
barism by the Scots and Piets, and finally by the 
Saxons, and so ruthless were their depredations, that 
it is said, when St. Augustine arrived it is uncertain 
whether there was one book left in the kingdom. It 
is well known that the use of letters was reckoned 
dishonourable by many barbarous nations, who there- 
fore were fiercely eager in the destruction of manu- 
scripts. 

To St. Augustine (a. 1 ). 506) and bis successors in 
the primacy, but especially to the excellent Archbishop 
Theodore (a.b.6CS), we are indebted for that germ of 
literature which, though crushed all but hopelessly, 
has never since been exterminated. In the darkest 
period of our after annals as to literature (which is 
considered not to coincide exactly with the darkest 
period of continental learning) there has ever arisen, 
from time to time, some enthusiastic votary to trim 
the feeble lamp of knowledge. 

The Archbishop Theodore, efficiently assisted and 
supported by Adrian, a learned monk, (his inti- 
mate friend, who had accompanied him to En^ond, 
and who had himself refused the primacy,) founded a 
school in Canterbury, which afterwards became very 
celebrated. There were some schools iu Kent before 
that time, but Theodore promoted their institution in 
monasteries, procured books from Borne at au enor- 
mous expense, liberally encouraged and rewarded the 
busy monks who undertook the task of transcription, 
and lived to see the efficient working of that system 
of conventual school education which became a nucleus 
for scholars, to whom every subsequent age lias 
acknowledged itself indebted. 
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l^eodore was liimself an eminent scliolar; his 
fHend and coadjutor, Adriw, was hardly less so; and 
they lived to educate pupils to whom the Latin and 
Greek languages became as familiar as their native 
tongue. Gregory it was, also, who introduced Church 
Music in England, subsequently brought to such high 
perfection— now, alas ! so rapidly deteriorating. And, 
to close this brief reference to one of our greatest bene- 
factors, we may mention, that, amongst several other 
classical works which he is recorded to have brought 
with him, were “ Homer,” in a large volume, written 
on paper ‘ with exquisite elegance, the Homilies of 
St. Chrysostom on parchment, the Psalter, and the 
llypomncsticon of Josephus, all in Greek. 

You know, reader, 1 do not profess to discourse 
methodically. Will you gossip with me about a few 
of these, as Caxton would say, “ ould auncient fadersP” 
We will pass over Gildas the Wise, the oldest 
British historian, whose work is invaluable as con- 
taining the only native information of the times in 
which he wrote, the close of the fifth or the early part 
of the sixth century ; neither will we stay long with 
Nennius, albeit his ” Historia Britonum” clearly traces 
the genealogy of King Bi*ute (the wholesale giant- 
slayer above referred to) to Noah in the Ark. 

Of how little value would the gift of Archbishop 
Theodore, of single copies of a few sterling works- 
magnificent as in reality it was, from the expense and 
difficulty of then procuring these rarie of how 
little value would it have been to the country, how 
limited in its application, and how liable to be reduced 
to nought at any moment by injury or accident, but 
for the patient toil and assiduous fingers of ^ose 
unassuming, unpretending, and, it may be, unlearned 
“ busic inonkes,” who spent their placid but useful 
lives in perpetuating these books by numerous tran- 
scripts ! 

So imiDortant was this duty wlicii printing was not^ 
that a room for scribes was set apart in most religious 
houses ; but in tlic larger abbeys a scriptorium was 
built especially adapted to the work. These were 
often very liberally gifted, estates being frequently 
granted for the support of the scriptorium alone. 
And here— 

''against the windows’ adverse light. 

Where desks were wont in length of row to stand. 

The gown’d artificers inclined to write ; 

The pen of silver glisten’d in the hand ; 

Some on their fingers rhyming Latin scann’d ; 

Some textile gold from balls unwinding drew, 

And on strain’d velvet stately portraits plann’d ; 

Here arms, there faces shone in embiyo view. 

At last to glittering life the total figures grew.” 

Perhaps, to some of our readers, a few words of 
explanation maybe acceptable as to the latter lines of 
our quotation. Monks did no*t merely oopy books, 
they bound them ; and 'iliey not merely wrote and 
bound, but they ** muminated” the writing with ex- 
quisite embellishments, and decorated the bindings 
with rich and most elaWate ornaments. Even at this 

(1) The paper referred to mutt prubably beVS been firom the 
Elgyptlan papyrus. See ante. 


time the art had arrived at great perfection iii Eng* 
land. Let me gossip over my proof. 

In the British Museum Libr^ (HarL MSS. 2788} 
is a copy of the Gospels in capita letters of gold ; the 
initial letter of each Gospel is richly illiuninated, and* 
so large as to fill an entire page. A picture of the 
Evangelist, with the symbolical animals ourionsly 
painted, opens each Gospel, and the double oolumns 
of each page arc surrounded with illuminated borders 
of various device, many common, many much defaced, 
but many also exquisitely beautiful in design and 
exact in execution. 

In the same library (Cott. MSS. Nero, D. 4) is a 
Book of the Gospels completed in the year a.d. 720, 
(about ten years before Bede’s death.) It is called 
generally the “Durham Book,” but was formerly 
known better by the title of “ St. Cuthbert’s Gospels.” 
It consists of the Latin texts of the Gospels with an 
interlinear Saxon version, which is considered of much 
value, as giving so early a specimen of Northumbrian 
dialed. It was written for, or (according to Sir Ere* 
dcric Madden) in honour of St. Cuthbert, being begun 
by Eadfrid, Bishop of Ijindisfarne, finished by his 
successor, and bound in gold enriched with jewels, by 
a hermit of the name of Bilfrid. At the time of the 
Reformation it wtis despoiled of the gold and gems, 
and appears now in a plain Russia binding ; but its 
magiiificeuce is independent of gems or jewellery. Its 
beauty consists in a Latin type, which he who runs 
may read, in an interlinear Saxon which, though very 
minute, is so clear as to be equally legible to those 
who can read it, and in oimaments which are most 
elaborate and beautiful iu execution. It is not gor- 
geous or showy, but it is beautiful iu the extreme, 
and is cherished as one of the rarest gems in the 
Museum. 

It has -escaped too perils by flood and fire, for in 
the conflagration which caused so much devastation 
among the Cottonian MSS. not even the tip of its mar- 
gin was singed ; and for flood ! — attend, reader ! — 

“ I will a tale unfold.” 

St. Cuthbert, as our readers are most probably 
aware, was a pious monk of Melrose, incited to a 
religious life by a vision of angels who appeared to 
him as he was keeping his flock on the hill-side. He 
soon became celebrated for liis holiness, and was made 
Prior of Lindisforue, but after holding this dignity 
for some time, he retired, and led a solitaiy and painful 
life for some years as a hermit in one of the Fame 
islands. Hence he was called, much against his own 
will, to the Episcopacy of Liudisfarne. 

As was the wont of holy men of his day, he per- 
formed many marvellous works; and the power of 
working miracles, which he had possessed during life, 
did not forsake his remains, for the mere touch of 
them enacted wonders equal to any he had performed 
daring liis lifetime. 

After he had been dead eleVen years, the holy bro- 
therhood, by permission of the then Bishop, prepared 
to disinter him, in order to place his bones, enshrined 
in a suitable coffin, above the pavement, to the intent 
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that they might fcceive trorthy veneration frt«n the 
devout. 

But vrhiles they opened liis cofSti they start at a 
wbnder they lookt for boneSi and found neSh j they 
^expected a skeleton, and sa^ an entire bodie ; with 
joynts flexibiei his flesh so succulent that there only 
wanted heate to ihake his bodie live without a soul, 
and his face so dissembling death, that elsewhere it is 
true that sleep is the image of death, but here death 
was the image Of sleep. Nay, his teiy funerall weeds 
Wete as ftesh as if putrefaction had not dared to take 
him by the coat.” 

This was but the beginning of n long series of 
miracles which edified all true believers for many ages 
afterwards : none of these, howevfer, bear any refer- 
ence to our present subject except the migrations of 
his body, when during a descent of the Danes, who 
miserably ravaged the church, the monks fled| bearing 
with them the body of tbe saint. 

"St. Cutbbert was,” says Sir Walter Scott, "in 
the eboice of his sepulchre, one of the most mutable 
aitd unreasonable saints in the calendar; a most 
daprieious fellow-traveller; winch was the more 
intolerable, as, like Sindbad’s Old Man of the Sea, he 
jouirneyed upon the shoulders of bis companions.” 

The Wanderings of the saint and his cowled com- 
panions are no where very clearly detailed, but a 
penod of seven years iS said to have elapsed from 
their first taking refuge among tbe bills of Northum- 
berland to tbe tihle of their final rest on the wild 
uninhabited Spot where subsequently arose the mag- 
nificent pile of Durham Cathedral. 

^'P’er northern mountain, marsh, and moor, ' 

From sea to sea, from shore to shore, 

Seven years St. Cuthbort's corpse they bore ; 

But after many wanderings past. 

He chose his lordly seat at lasjb. 

Whore his cathedral, huge and vast. 

Looks down upon tho Wear, 

And deep in Durham’s gothic shade 
His reliqnes are in secret laid.” 

Here the SainPs coffin fixed itself immovably, and 
neither force nor stratagem could remove it. There- 
fore the travellers knew that their pilgrimage w'as at 
an end, fot lie had given most unequivocal tokens of 
discontent at all their other harbbur^es. They had 
wandered through the dim wilds of Northumberland, 
across therugghd mountains and dreary Wastes of 
Scotland, from the eastern shore to that of tbe west ; 
atid despairing at length of a home in England, 
prepared to take up thek rest in Irelaiid, and em- 
barkbd^ for that purpose. 

buimg all th& tiino *^his QbspeW’ (the book under 
out cdoBidetaiion) bad been reverently borne with him. 
But tiih vessel bad hardly put out to sea, before it 
hiitam to the discomfited inonks that it was 


"no go. ¥fie saint was evidently displeased: tbe | 
wind bc^ to whistle^ the sea to roar, the ship to I 
piufig^ an| ffi one of these, plunges over went tho i 
book ^ fill. p4bDert*s Gospels.” Tho terror-! 

monks stt# ihe waves leap to embrace it, and 
do^ it went— doi^ do^, far beiicatb their foamy ' 


ddpths. AH was now commotion j the billows raised 
their crested headsi and leapt and foamed and 
bellowed; liiiyj the veiy coffin of the saint showed 
Symptoms of fbUdwing tbe book ; and; turning aghast 
to the sea, oh, horror! horror! the monks perceived 
that it was assuming a sanguine hue.^ 

With as mudi celerity as terror would ailefW; tbe 
prow of the vessel was turned towards the land they had 
so rashly quitted. The saint was appeased, the coffin 
remained quiet, ihe wind abated, tbC waVes subsided, 
and, what is more, looked as greeh as summer grass, 
and in due time the wanderers safely reached the 
shore. 

But this was not all : the mollified saint appeared 
in a vision to one of his monks; and told him tliai 
the book should be safely restored at Wliitliern in 
Galloway. Thither, trending along the shore; they 
accordingly pilgrimized, and there, during an extra- 
ordinaiy Cbb of the spring tide, they found tbe book 
on the sands, three miles from high-water mark. 

The historians of those and of later days ha^e 
taken an infinitude of pains to prove that the book 
was not merely nninjiired, but improved in beaiity by 
this marvellous immersion. In this I think they arc 
wrong ; of the great beauty of tbe book; and of its 
excellent preservation, no one who has had ihe 
pleasure of examining it can doubt; but there are 
some few disfiguring marks upon it which look palpably 
like salt-water stains. 

This beautiful book may serve as a specimen of tbe 
perfection to which the arts of calligraphy and Illumi- 
nation had arrived at this period among the Anglo- 
Saxdhs. Abroad, the patronage extended hj Charle- 
magne and his grandson to learning of every kind, but 
especially to the transcribers of correct and elegant 
works, caused, it is said, a greater number of beau- 
tiful MSS. to be produced in the eighth and ninth 
centuries than at any other period. The same spirit 
which Charles endeavoured to excite in France, 
received every encouragement in England, under our 
Alfred ; and though horror and fire and blood and 
devastation came with the Danes, and numberless 
valuable MSS. and books were burnt, tbe spirit was 
only subdued, not extinguished: and towards th^ 
close of the tenth century, the English had struck out 
a new style of illumination, which is described as 
being bold, correct, and rich. 

But by ibis time the magnificent style 6I( Writing 
on vellum stained a purple or rose colour; which had 
commenced in England in the seventh esutury, had 
declined; nor indeed does it aj^pear that in this hoimtiy 
the writing in gold ever attained the pexfoetibn, br Was 
used with the frequency, that it ydA hbtb&d; Meghi- 
ficent specimens were produced, however; thdughrartly. 
The most remarkable of these is, pethaps, the charter 
of King Edgar to the neW miurter at Wffi^ester, 
written 960. It id writteii throiighout in gold; 
It is preserved in the British MoseUm. (dott. Yesp. 
A- 8.) . . 

At the close of the seventh century, the An^hishop 
. (1) Sinr. Dunel. quoted in Roinee’l Si. Cutiiliirt. 
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of York ptedeoted to bis cbnreh a copy of the GbSpds 
on purple Velltimj wHtten in gold: but this probably 
was not written in Engltmd, as his biographer speaks 
of it as **inauditutti ante secolis nostris qnoddain 
miracttlun]/*---«l]nDst a miraole^ and before that time 
unheard of in this part of the world. 

$he MSS. of these early times in England are 
spoken of aS fSr superior in beauty and distinctness to 
those of the niiddle and later ages; 

I hare always myself esteemed Alfred the first 
specimen of ah English book-worm, the first biblio- 
maniac out-and-outer that British annals record; 
Before him were wise and learned men; coeval with 
him Were scholars compared with whose acquirements 
his, great as they were, sank into insignificonco. But 
Asser, Albhin, Erigena, thb hermit and siibscqubnt 
primate Plegmtind, to say nothing of lesser stars — 
these studied books deeply for the knowledge they 
contained— and so certainly did Aifted, at last. But 
the beginnning of his career was falling in love with a 
book per se, and without reference to what it contained. 
He fell in love, we say, with the book ; be could not 
read it, nor did he care about reading it, but he knew 
by instinct it was an editio ptineeps^ and he wished to 
have it. An unequivocal symptom of bibliomania. 

“You talk of readi)vg books,'' says the Philemon of 
Dr. Dibden to his LyCander — “ do Bibliomaniacs ever 
read books ?” 

Nor did King Alfred think of reading the book, 
he only wished to have it; but when told by his step- 
! mother ^hat the price of the book was learning to 
I read it, then ho learnt to read ; and having for this 
object mastered the vernacular poetry of Adhelm (the 
illuminated volume which had so enraptured him), a 
taste was awakened in his mind for literature as well 
as for books. 

After the death of Alfred the literary horizon of 
England grew darker, and few names shone tlicre 
until after the Norman conquest. Of these, however, 
we must name St. IDunstan, who was a man of great 
iiitelleetual capacity, and of the highest endowments. 
That his conduct in many respects is liable to animad- 
version, is true ; that he urged power when he had it 
to severity and despotism, is also true ; but he was 
nevertheless a bright and shining light of the age in 
which his lot Was cast. He was a munificent patron 
of learning, and his own acquiretiients were varied 
and great, lii addition to tbo theological studies 
peculiar to his calling, he had studied deeply arith- 
metic, geometry, astronomy, and music. He painted 
well, and was an excellent worker in metals; a 
practice which, if dll tales be true, bis Satanic Majesty 
discovered to his Cost, whep he presumed to intrude 
on the reverend gol^mith, and for his pains was 
seized by his rOy^ nostrils with d pair Of red-hot 
pincers, prepared for some mechanical process. 

Header, we do not exactly ypuch for the tale, but 
had we omitted it, where would have been our clia - 1 
racter fiw^saipP 

A prettier legend related of Duustmi, and one 
which may not improbably be true, is ibat when once 


I engaged (as Was not uhfrequently the case) in 
designing a pattern for a fair lady's tapestiy frame, 
his hai]r, oh which he was a distinguish^ per^rmeki 
hanging agaiimt the Wadi; emitted of itsdf the 
sweet and solemn air. This Was Of edorse at the 
time attributed to magioj or ratha^to the spell which 
the holiness of the saint communicated to it; m Our 
day it is e^ily accounted for. St. Dunstan was tti 
eminent mechanic and mathematican, and this “spett'*, 
was an elegant compliment to the lady who wSS 
watching the progress of his pencil iii her behoof: 
It was at that day impoUtio td explain td the “greM 
unwashed,'* even had it been possible to make thehi 
comprehetld, those principles of science; dr, td SpeSk 
in popular phrase, those “great facts,*' which itfe fibW 
fiimiliar to eVery one. 

liigulphus, abbot of Croyland, is another attractive 
luminary in the darker age of England. Croyland, as 
our readers will probably know, was built among thO 
fens of Lincolnshire by the patient toil of rdligiomi 
men. It originated in the residence of some piotis 
hermits. Guthlac, the first of these, established him- 
self in a miserable little den of edrth and wattles, and 
was followed by four or five others, tWo of ihCm women, 
who constnicicd similar little huts Or bares for 
themselves on this island, then only a marsh, and sOr- 
rounded by water so deep that it could only be 
approached in a boat. Here they lived a lifb of the 
most severe privation and seclusion, and liiiher during 
his troubles came Ethelbert, King of Mercia, to seek 
the counsel of the hermit Quthlao. Enlightened hf 
wisdom from above, Gutlilac promises the king a Me 
and prosperous issue from his adversities; and in a 
transpoi't of pious gratitude the king vowedj should 
the favourable prophecy bo fulfilled, to found and 
endow a monastery on the spot where these hopeful 
tidings had first been communicated to him. The 
prediction was verified; add the king fulfilled his vdW; 
The pious Guthlac was no more, but his bones wetC 
placed with great honour in the monastery. 

With ineffable labour and pains, the ground Was in 
some degree drained ; and, raised on rast piles; k work 
of great toil and expense, a monasiety was erected 
on the spot once occupied by the humid hut of St: 
Guthlac. This was at the commencement of the 
eighth century ; but ere the close of the ninth century 
this beautiful structure was set on fire, and many of 
its holy and unoffending inmates were butchered in 
cold blood by the Danes. The aged abbot was 
murdered as he prayed at the altar, and all those whOfii' i 
the invaders could find shared the sam^ fitter With the 
exception of one fair-haired boy^ Whibn h sudden 
impulse of humanity or of adifi^nbn ificluced them 
to Spare, and who, if my memory Serves me triily, 
became ^tetwards abbot 6f the re-edified monastery. 

This monastery found many and pot^tial fri^dS, 
among who may be numbered Turkctyl, Chancellor bf 
England. He obtained the royal favour for Croyl^' 
Abbey, endowed it richly himself, and forsakihg 
pomps of his rank and dignity, retired b|tl^ 
closed his life within its waDs. But a dopift ‘ 
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it; and in tlie year 1091 it vras again consumed bj but wo must tell our readers why it is of such peculiar 
flames, the consequences of a workman’s carelessness. ?alae. It is that it contains some account of the 
Of the calamitous desolation now caused, the most dreams which troubled Henry I. in Normandy ; the 
irreparable part of the loss was that of a number of recital of which is not found in any known copy 
exquisite Anglo-Saxon MSS, of the historian. These dreams, or in the language 

The charter roo^ had a vaulted roof of stone, but of that day " visions,” do certaMy come within the 
the wooden windows admitted the lire, and though sphere of our gossip ; and we will inform our reader 
the presses were uninjured, the MSS. were shrivel]^ that to a bibliomane it is not the quality but the 
and burnt up. ” Beautiful charters written in rarity of matter that gives value to a work. 
capitids, and adorned with *gold crosses, ancient these ** visions” appeared in any other copy, the value 
pictures, and beautiful letters— the old and exquisite of that in the archives of Oxford would have been 
grants of the Mercian kings, riclily embellished with materially depreciated. 

paintings of gold, but written in Saxon characters”— We quote the substance of these dreams, abridged 
all these to the amount of near 400 were destroyed, from Higden’s Polychronicon by Trevisa, ed, 1697. 


A library of 700 volumes was also lost, 


** Molde the emperesse was sonc forsake of her hus- 


Thc Abbey of Groyland was one of the few, if nut bondc Geffroye. And wente to her fader in to 
the only place where the Saxon language was yet Normadye. There the kynge sawe thre wonderful! 
taught, and for the use of the pupils a few duplicates syglites. Fyrstc he sawe in his slepe many clerkes 
and less valuable Saxon MSS. had been removed to assayle hym with toles, and axe of hym dette. Soone 
another part of the structure. These only were after he sawe a rowte of men of armes that wold recse 


preserved. 


on hym with ol maner wepyn. Tlic thyrde tyme he 


The history of this abbey, by Ingulphus its abbot, sawe a grete companyc of prelates menace hym with 
is not only very interesting in itself, but is considered theyr croyses. And at every tyme the kynge sterte 
a valuable reference in many matters connected with vp of his beddo and caughte his swerde and ciyed helpe 


the antiquities of the country. 


as though he woldc slcc some men. But he myghte 


It can be matter of no surprise that, in the dis- noo man fyndc. 
tracted state of the country, owing to the weak rule Also a pliisycyen, Griinbalde by his name, sawe all 
and dissensions of the latter Saxon monarchs, and the these syghies. And tolde them to the kynge erly on 
misery and ravages consequent upon the continual the morowc. And as Danyell hadde somtyme charged 
incursions of the Danes,— it can be matter of no sur- Nabugodonosor. So he charged y* kynge that he 
prise, that there seemed to be a stagnation of mind, sholde do almesse dcdcs in remedye of his-ayuncs. 
that the higher productions of the intellect seemed to Thenne the kynge wenic into Englonde. And was 
be entirely in abeyance. This did not continue very score trowbled with tempest in the see. And made 
long ; the early Norman kings, albeit tlicir rule was his avowe that he woldc relccc the Danes trybute for 
of iron, were yet in some sort encouragersof learning, vii yere. And that he woldc vysitc Saynt Edmunde ' 
Lanfranc, Primate in the Conqueror’s time, was a man and doo and use ryghtwynesse.”— Lib. vii. fol. 282. 
of the highest talent and of ^eat learning ; liis Tliis, good reader, it is which (with the accompany* 
successor Anselm left works behind him which also ing illuminations) renders the Oxford copy of Plorence 
testifiedlii8 8cholarship,lhongh his unhappy dissensions of Worcester so valuable. Truly it is well for the 
with Rufus prevented any beneficial results to tlie Bibliomaniac pride of that community, that the 
oountiy from his love of literature. These were both monkish transcriber did not know, or at least did not 
foreigners, but the biography of the letter has been act upon, the maxim of the ancient sage— “ keveb 
handed down by his friend and pupil Eodmer, a monk tell thy hbeah.” 


of. Canterbury. 


To return from this gossiping digression : William 


The century which was ushered in by the reign of of Malmsbury is one of the most elegant of onr early 

Beauclerc, the Conqueror’s youngest son, produced a historians. His History of the Kings has been well 

constellation of literati, whose works, varying much in translated (for it can hardly be necessary to remind 
style and in ability, ore invaluable in our day from our readers that all the writing of that day, with the 
bi^g contemporaneous with the age whose events exception of popular ballads, was Latin) ; his History 
they chronicle. of the Bishops has not, we believe, b^ clothed in 

Amongst these we may refer to Florence of an English garb. 

Worcester, who died 1118, and who wrote a Chronicle William of Newborough, a monk in Yorkshire, was 

events from the beginning of the world to his bom about 1130, and wrote, amongst other works, 
own time. Dr. Dibdinew him **no mean champion” a History of England from the Conquest to 1197, 
of iusto^i and pUm him in “the grenadier rank of which is highly esteemed for purity of style and 

our eatto historians.” Tho Doctor goes on to state veracity of narration. 

that there la “in that sombre and silent repository of Ralph de Diceti, Dean of St. Paul’s in the reign 
m . and praeious tomes of former times, called the of Henry U,, wrote some valuable Chromedes. 
Jtid&res of Corpus College, Oxford,” a manuscript of Gervase, a monk of Canterbury, was. his contem- 
tiMifikistoEian, written abont the middle of the twelfth porary. ; he wrote also a Chronicle ,of Ikiglish History, 
tiis e<»uiidm:ed a fine aitd precious volume ; the Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbuiy, and a 
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Hisioiy of the Cathedral of Canterbnij ; a city long 
reckoned the first in the kingdom^ and even then, 
perhaps, considering the influence of the Churdi 
throughout the country, hardly second to any. The 
rebuilding of the cathedral at that time (after its 
destruction by fire), occupied ten years, and Ger^ asc 
has minutely and accurately recorded the progress 
of the work. 

The domestic chaplain of this monarch (Henry IL) 
was Bogcr de Hoveden, who wrote Annals of English 
History, from the period when that of Venerable 
Bede doses, that is, from a.d. 731, to the year 1209. | 

Neither must we forget Giraldus Cambreusis, who 
wrote many works, and amongst them an Itinerary of 
Wales. 

Then there were Henry of Huntingdon, Geoffrey 
Yinesauf, Matthew Pom, Matthew of Westminster, 
&e. &c. &o, who kept up the line of historical record. 

“ Well, but,” ask my readers, “ were there nothing 
but stupid Chronidcs all this time ? ” 

Oh, yes ! good reader; there were homilies in abun- 
dance, and dissertations on the Pathers. 

“ Worse and worse ! ” 

Well, then, there were astounding grammatical, 
logical, physical, and metaphysical disquisitions. 
Human intellect hud progressed with ra])id strides ; 
the trivialities of the trivium and quadrivium had 
sunk before a new scholasticism, which filled Paiis 
fuller of students than of citizens;' and our own 
Oxford became second only to Paris ” in the multitude 
of its students, and the celebrity of its scholastic 
disputations.” 

"All this we know ; but surely the speculations of 
the Nominalists and llcalists arc not in your sphere ; 
nor can we understand how gossip can be ‘metaphy- 
sical, physical, and logical, that is an/ff rem, in rCy post 
rcM* Did the dames of ancient days manufacture 
their confections, or the maidens dress their dimples, 
by the rules of Aristotle P ” 

We acknowledge our error, gentle reader, and 
return to our legitimate vocation ;^wo had indeed 
forgotten " Lying Geoffrey.” 

Geoffrey ap Arthur, the celebrated English historian 
of Henry l.’s time, was bom at Monmouth,^ and 
became Bishop of St. Asaph. The work which has 
made his name so famous, is a translation into Latin 
from the ancient British, of a Chronological History of 
the Kings of England from the time of Brute, the 
great-grandson of iEneas. Vast havo been the con- 
troversies among the learned, as to the degree of 
credit fairly attachable to this work ; endless the dis- 
putation. Even yet the point is undecided. Camden, 
a great authority, would have our legitimate history 
commence only with Caesar’s descent on the island, 
and many persons, of ^urse, hold the same opinion. 
Othets eqnkly hi^^, and amongst them Milton, claim 
not only our right to deduce our pedigree from ^leas. 


after the fasliioii of people in the olto timei bat tlf)i 
probability also of the deductiem. 

Though the foundation of Geoffirey’s work was^ 
without doubt, the British histoiy above referred to, 
there can be no doubt that we are indebted to tliw 
pleasant taste of Master Geoffrey himself for a ooa*' 
sidcrablc portion of the amusing anecdotes with which 
his dry historical details are gamishecL The books of 
Merlin’s prophecies translated by him from an anciei^ 
poem, are likewise engrafted on this histoiy, and ate 
on invaluable resource in 

"These our unimaginative days.** ' 

The somewhat indigestible fictions with which this 
history is interspersed, have obtained for the author 
amongst one class of readers the pleasant epithet 
of "Lying Geoffrey;” but there are other persona 
satirically characterised as "those who swallow 
Geoffrey of Monmouth without chewing,” who regard 
him in a gentler light, as merely "the first novelist 
of his day.” 


(1) This WM litoraUy tnit, and PhUip Augustus had thehound- 
orlct of tho olty oolaiged th^r ocoommodatlup, so immeme wu 
th6 influx of scholars. 

(2) Where hit chamber is stiU exhibited. 


DISCOVERY OP THE MISSISSIPPL--BAN. 
YARD’S TANORAMA. 

Of all countries that inflamed the ardent iroagina* 
tion of the Spaniards who followed in the track of 
Columbus, tempting their " fame-thirsty and gold- 
thirsty minds ” with visions of immortal discoveries 
and boundless wealth, Florida was long the chief; 
and nowhere were these lofty anticipations so signally 
falsified. Credulity and avarice, like mocking tempters, 
lured ou successive adventurers to the fatal shore, from 
which i hey never returned, or returned but to expire in 
the bitterness of disappointed hope. The expeditions 
of Ponce de Leon, Narvaez, and Soto, of which but a 
brief abridgement can be given here, are among the 
wildest and the most mournful in the histoiy of 
American discovery. 

Juan Ponce de Leon was a veteran Spanish war- 
rior, who had fought against the Moors of Granada, 
and afterwards against the Indians in Hispaniola, 
under the Governor Nicholas de Ovando. ^stless 
for conquest and advancement, he sought permission 
to subdue tho neighbouring island of Porto Rico, 
where, after many a struggle with the natives, he at 
length established himself, and amassed considerable 
we^th. Being, however, superseded in this govern- 
ment, ho listened with eagerness, says Irving, to the 
stories of " some old Indians, who gave him ti^ngs of a 
country which promised not merely to satisfy the 
cravings of his ambition, but to realize the fondest 
dreams of the poet. They assured him that, far to 
the north, there existed a land abounding in gold and 
in all manner of delights ; but, aWe idl, possessing 
a river of such wonderful virtue, that whosoever | 
bathed in it would be restored to youth. Ponce de 
Leon was advanced in life, and the ordiMiy term of 
existence seemed insufficient for his mighty phna. 
Could he but plunge into this marvellous fountain 
gifted river, and come out with his haltered, war wom 
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'%Qidjc r^red to tlie strengtli and fceshness and supple- 
ness of youth, and his he^ still retauiing the u^isdom 
4unl knowlcd^ of age, what enterprises might he not 
aecomplish in the fulditional course of vigorous years 
insuied^to him t ** The wonders and novelties break- 
ing upon the wddd in that ago of discovery almost 
realized the illusions of fable.” Ponce de Leon fitted 
out three ships, and on the 3d March, 1512, sailed 
from Porto Rico with his band of credulous adven- 
turers. Touching at the Bahamas, among which he 
long sought in vain for the life-giving fountain, he on 
the 2d of April came to anchor off the coast of 
Pterida. The land seemed beautiful as it had been 
described to him, the ground was bright with flowers, 
&Qm which circumstance, and from having discovered 
it on Palm Sunday, (Pascua Plorida,) he gave it the 
nsme which it retains to the present day. 

He landf:d and took possession of it in the name of 
the Castilian sovereigns, followed the coast for some 
distance, made various abortive attempts to explore 
the interior, and returned to Poi-t liico. Ho had 
sought in vain for the renovation of his powers, but 
he ^d found a new territory, and he now returned to 
Spain to • reap the reward of liis discovery. The 
king created^ Adelantado of Florida, and entrusted 
hinii moreover, with the comipaud of an expedition 
againsi the piratical Caribs that harassed the Spanish 
settlements. Here he was so unsuccessful that he 
retired in vexation to Porto Rico, where he remained 
for some years, and gave up all thoughts of further 
adventure. But the ^exploits of Cortez aroused at 
length the slumbering spiiit of Juan Ponce ; he had 
leampd, moreover, that the supposed island of Florida 
was but part of a vast continent, which imagination 
painted gorgeous and wealthy as Mexico; and, old 
as he was, he thirsted to explore and subdue it. 
This desire was destined to be fatal to him; 
scarcely bad he landed before he was wounded in an 
encounter with the Indians, and rctunicd to Cuba to 
close his careec of illusion, and to die in bitterness of 
soul. 

The Spaniards continued to extend their discoveries 
and conquests around the Gulf of Mexico. Grijalva 
liad eX(fiored Yucatan, and brought thence those 
reports of the boundless wealth of Mexico which ex- 
cited the enterprise of Cortez. Yasquez d’Ayllon 
had made a voyage to the coast of Carolina for the 
seizure of slaves, but no one had renewed the attempt 
to conquer Florida. Pamphilo do Narvaez, who had 
beep sent to arrest Cortez in the midst of his career 
of Mexican conquest, and had been easily defeated by 
him, desirous of emulating his wonderful exploits, ob- 
tained permission to invade the country that was to 
prove as fatal to himself as to its discoverer. With 
a of three hundred men, he lauded at a spot not 
finr* froih the bay of Appidschee ; instead of a wealthy ' 
i^d ki^*estab^^ empire, such as he had expected 
to 'find/ hb isl in \idth a oifilection of miserable 
wig«iuas,^ swamps and morasses, which, 

alm^t WpassaSte tb straugers> afforded tp the fierce 
ItOsUlb Indians at onfie ifie fni^y^of attack and the 


certainty of retareat. Hb followers, during six months 
spent in misoty, were wasted away by sickness ox cut 
off by ambush ; with a handful of men he reached thp 
coast ; despair compelled thegi to venture to sea in 
such wretched barks as could be hastily constructed. 
Narvaez, with the greater number, foondezed in a 
storm ; others were sav^ only to peiisli of famine ; 
few only succeeded, after many years* wanderings and 
hardships, in reaching Mexico. Tlie marvellous 
accounts of Cabeca de Vaca, one of these sarvivorst 
were destmed to lure on other and more gallant ad- 
venturers. He persisted so solemnly in his statement 
about the wealth of the countries he had seen, that we 
are almost tempted to think that in the cqurac of his 
wanderings he might really have penetrated into tliat 
very gold country of California, which is now in the 
nineteenth century reviving the same spirit that 
burned in the breasts of the early adventurers. 

Ferdinand de Soto was the son of a squire of Xercs. 
He went into the Spanish settlements when Peter 
Arias of Avila was governor of the West Indies ; 

and there,” says the chronicler from whom these 
details are taken, ” he was without anything else of 
his own save his sword and target ; and for his good 
qualities and valour Arias made liim captain of a 
troop of horsemen, and by his command he went 
with Fernando Pizarro to the conquest of Peru.” Here 
he was at the taking of Atabalipa, as well as at the 
assault of the city of Cusco. Loaded with the wealth 
he had acquired, he repaired to Spain, appeared at 
court with great magniliceuce, obtained the daughter 
of Pedro Arias in marriage, and was appointed by 
Charles Y. Governor of Culm and Adelantado of 
Florida. Yaguc stories of the extraordinary wealth 
of that country were already current, when the re- 
ports of Cabeca dc Yaca, who had just returned and 
pronounced it to be the richest in the world, influenced 
not only the mind of Soto himself, but also of the 
whole court. Many persons of disilnciion hastened 
to join him ; and already imaginary offices and titles 
were distributed among them. 

I1ie Adelantado departed from Seville to embark at 
San Lucar, with all his company. It was like the 
^tbering to some gay tournament or festival. lie 
Portuguese showed themselves in very brilliant ar- 
mour,” and the Castilians very gallant with silke upon 
silke ; ** all felt as though they were about to enter 
upon the possession of a rich and conquered country. 
Tills 'spectacle of suoh braveries Uked not Sotq, 
who had shared the perils and hardships of Pimro. 
He commanded that they should muster in more 
soldierlike style, and from the numerous aspirants 
selected only a company of six hundred of the most 
promising, with whom he proceeded tq embark. 

The voyage tvas as favourable as the min^ of the 
adventurers were full of credulity and lu^e. On 
reaching Gubi^ Soto sent a caravel and two brigan- 
tines to explore the havens of Florida^ and from thence 
they brought two Indians as well to serve them 
I for guides and iutorpreters, as because tfipy said by 
sigus there was much gold in Florida. At this news, 
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ihq gPYP^or and all bis company hastened tbeu* de- 
partufi^ believing that they were going to ** the richest 
country that unto that day had been discovered.’’ 

Op Suadayi the 18th May^ 1639, Soto departed 
with his fleet of nine vessels, and a fair wind carried ! 
them to the coast of Florida, where they went on 
shore, two leagues from a town of an Indian lord 
called Yeita. They landed their 213 horses, and 
with all their force began to inarch along the swampy 
co^t. Never were such splendid expectations so 
suddenly and sadly undeceived I The Florida Indians 
appear from the first to have resisted with unusual 
flerceness ; yet Soto, who had triumplied in Peru, 
confident of ^the issue, sent back the ships to Cuba 
for provisions. Put ddhcultics thickened around them 
at every step. Their guides escaped ; a party sent 
to obtain others advanced through morasses impracti- 
cable for the horsemen, and seized some women, upon 
which they were charged by twenty Indians, who 
forced them to retuni discomfited. They soon dis- 
covered that they had no contemptible foes to con- 
tend with; that “before a crossbowman can make 
one shot, an Indian will discharge three or four 
arrows, and he seldom missetli what he shooieth at ; 
and an arrow, where it fiudcth no armoui*, pierceth 
as deeply as a crossc-bow.^’ And when they bad at | 
length obtained another guide, they found still more 
serious obstacles in the pestilential swamps, marshes, 
rivers, and pathless and tangled forests that over- i 
spread the level coast. Provisions failing them, they 
wxre often reduced to the half-grown stalks of Indian 
coni, or beet-root sodden with water and salt ; priva- 
tions embittered by the insane extravagance of their 
previous expectations. Their perils increased as they 
couUiiued to advauGC ; their guide iled, and was only 
recovered by being hunted down with bloodhounds. 
The hostility of the Indians was as indomitable as 
their subtlety was acute. Carried with chains and 
iron collars around their necks to fetch maize, they 
would often turn upon their Spanish guide and slay 
him, or (lie away their fetters and effect their escape 
to the woods. 

After travelling many days through a wilderness, 
the Indians told them they could not advance for the 
water ; and here they first heard tidings of Narvaez’s 
ill-fated expedition. The whole company, in de- 
spair, now counselled the Governor to go back to the 
port of Spiritp Santo, and to abandon Florida, lest he 
should pmiA at Ifarvaez had done j warning him that 
if he continued to advance among trackless morasses, 
his retreat would certainly be cut off. But the 
proud spirit of Soto would not acknowledge the failure 
of such magnificent hopes ; nor was he as yet unde- 
ceived. Tia declared that he would not retuni till 
he had scien with his own eyes the truth of the report 
of the In^iaiis. 

' Thus passed a summer and two winters of linger- 
ing misery ; sternly and infle^ly refusing either 
to give up enterprise or allow his followers to 
•etthi, They adhered to him with devotion prompted 
ai|f^9^dely by lippe pud despair. Their thirst for 


gold tormented them as does the mirage in the 
desert the traveller perishing with thirst, and like the 
phantom waters, it duded ill their research. Theiv 
wanderings may with difficulty be traced, After their 
first winter they advanced into the Cheipkee qountiy 
and Georgia, then descended to the southward to 
hfavilla, or Mobile. They desired to occupy the 
town; the Indians fiercely resisted; the town was j 
burned in the sanguinary conflict, and thougli the 
Spaniards were the victors, their baggage was 9^. | 
sumed in the flames. The ships had now arrived with I 
succours ; but Soto, full of the bitterness of wonii^ I 
hope and pride, refused to avail himself pf this leal i 
chance of escape. Obstinately nourishing his illuf ; 
sions, he advanced into the Checkasaw country} and< ! 
there wintered. A hundred of his band had (dreads 
perished by war or sickness. After another texrihlc 
encounter with the Indians, who set on fire thp. 
village and burned some of the Spaniards and 
their horses, and the remainder of their clotbingK 
Soto, infatuated, led his half-naked followers st^* 
further into the heart of the western wilds. 

At length, after travelling seven days through a 
desert of marshes and thick woods, the people weak 
and weary for want of food, and their horses miserably 
reduced, they approached the of the mighty 
Mississippi, rolling through a solitude never before 
visited by the foot of the while man. Cacique of 
the country artfully sent a deputation to Soto, to in- 
form him that they had long ago been informed by 
their forefathers that a white people should subdue 
them, and promising he should come aiid pay his 
obeisances to the Spaniard. Soto encamped a short 
distance from the river, obtained a supply of maize, 
and began to prepare barges for its passage. It spread 
out before them with its wild expanse of turbid waters, 
of great depth and of powerful current, bringing dewu 
continually trunks of trees, torn from I'ho tangled 
forests lliai overhaug its banks. “ Sq Wad Wns it,” 
({dmosthalf a league,) “that,” says the chronicler, if 
any one stood still on the other side, it could not be dis- 
cerned whether he were a man or no.” The next day 
they were astonished by a splendid and romantic spec- 
tacle. A fleet of two hundred canoes boro down uppn 
them, their bows and arrows painted, and with great 
plumes of white and many-coloured feathers, having 
shields to defend the rowers on both sides, and the 
Indian warriors standing from head to stern, with 
their bows and arrows in their hands. The canoe 
which carried the Cacique had a tilt oyer the. stem, 
and so also had the barks of the principal Indians. 
From under the tilt where the chief sat, he governed | 
and commanded the others ; all joined togetlier, and 
I came within a stone’s cast of the shore. From thence I 
the Cacique said to the Governor, who walked abng ^ 
the river’s side with those that waited on him, “ that j 
he was come thither to visit, honour, and obey him, | 
becanse he knew he was the greatest and mightiest 
lord upon the earth, therefore he would see what he 
would command him to do.” Soto yielded him ibanka> 
and requested him to come on shore, that they 
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th6 better communicate together. Returuing no 
answer to that point, the Cacique sent him three 
canoes, full of fish and loaves, made of the substance 
of prunes, like unto bricks. And after Soto had re- 
ceived all, he thanked him, and prayed him again to 
come on shore. The Spaniards had been trained to 
mistrust, and, believing that the Cacique’s puipose 
was *'to see if with dissimulation he might do some 
hurt— -since, when they saw that tlic Governor and his 
men were in readiness, they began to go from the 
sliorc— with a great ciy the crossbowmen, which 
were prepared, shot at them, and slew ii\c or six- of 
them. The Indians retired with great order, none 
leaving his oar, though the next to him were slain ; 
and shielding themselves, they retired further up the 
river.” 

The Spaniards were filled with admiration at their 
canoes, ** which were very pleasant to behold, for they 
were very great and well made, and Lad their tilts, 
plumes, paveses, and flags ; and with the multitude 
of people in them, they itemed like a faire amie of 
gallics*^ Thirty days of toil were consumed in the 
construction of four barges, and Sol o prepared to pass 
the river. Three of the barges, each bearing four horses 
with their riders, some crossbowmen and rowers, led by 
Guzman, one of the most resolute of the officers, de- 
termined to make sure the passage, or die. But the 
Indians offered no opposition. The swiftness of the 
stream obliged the bargemen to ascend a quarter of a 
league higher up the banks, whence falling down with 
the current, they landed just opposite the camp. As 
soon as those that passed first liad landed, the bi^rgcs 
returned, and within two hours after sunrise, the 
Governor, with his whole company, stood on the 
western bank of the Mississippi. 

Soto now advanced into the great unexplored wil- 
derness of the west, among pathless morasses full of 
hostile Indians, who had watched his movements, and 
b^^an to harass Ids march. The barges, which were 
compelled to keep close to the banks of the river on 
account of the current, were attacked as soon as the 
horsemen were out of sight. The progress of the 
Spaniards through the swamps and forests was slow 
and disheartening. Sometimes they would pass the 
whole day in the morasses up to their knees, and were 
too happy to find dry ground at evening, “lest they 
should wander up and down as forlorn men all night 
in the water.” At length they came to the territory 
of a powerful Cacique, who supplied their wantc, 
and treated them with the reverence due to su{)erior 
bekigs. Two blind men were brought forward, and 
the Cacique, ** seeing that” the Governor “was The 
Cldld of tlifi Son, and a great lord,” besought him to 
restore their si^t ; which request was earnestly 
secoilided by the sufferers themselves. Soto replied, 
that, Uie high heaveiu was He who had power 
to ^ve them h^tb, and that this Lord made the 
heavens and the earth, and man, and suffered upon 
the cross ta save mankind, and rose, and ascended 
into haav^ to help all that call upon 1dm.” He then 
oonq^aiiiM ^e to oro^ a'ipfty cross, to wor- 


ship it, and to call upon Him alone who had suffered 
for them. As he advanced, tlio Indians were still 
friendly; the Cacique of Facalm gave Soto two of his 
sisters as his wives, and the half-naked Spaniards were 
now well clad in garments and mantles of skins and 
furs presented by the natives. Soto had now lost 
250 men and 150 horses, nearly half his entire force, 
and ho desired to send to Cuba for reinforcements, 
still believing that the countiy described by Gabeca 
de Yaca was yet undbeovered. At Auteamque, sup- 
posed to be on the Washita River, they passed the 
winter. Here they lost their interpreter Ortb, which 
reduced them to the greatest embarrassment. 

The winter liad not yet ceased, when Soto, im- 
patient to advance, left Auteamque; sometimes delayed 
by the snow for days, and up to the stirrup when 
trying to advance through the swamps. To reach the 
sea was now the absorbing idea, but where iflay no one 
I knew. Soto eagerly inquired for it; the Cacique could 
; give him no intelligence. Mistrusting his report, 

I the Spaniard sent out an exploring party, who, after 
I wandering eight days in morasses and cave brakes, 
returned only to confirm the intelligence of the Indians. 
The spirit of Soto began to give way,— hb men were 
falling around him, — chagrin and disappointment 
threw him into a wasting fever, whicli rapidly consumed 
hb remaining strength. The hostility of the Indians 
added to tlic perils of his situation. Before he took 
to his bed, he summoned the Cacique of Quigaltc to 
come to him and do him reverence as to the Child of 
the Sun ; but the Indian replied, “If he would dry up 
the river, he would believe him,— that if the Spaniards 
came in peace, he would receive them accordingly ; 
and if in war, ho would not shrink back one foot.” 
This answer provoked a party to punish the independ- 
ence of the Cacique, and a horrid massacre of the 
Indians was the funeral obsequy of the expiring Soto. 
Yet there is something touching in the account of his 
last hours : he was now, he said, about to give an 
account to God of *his past life ; desiring his followers 
to pray for him, and thanking them with hb hut 
breath for the singular virtue, love, and loyalty they 
had displayed towards him. Devotedly, indeed, had 
hb fellow-adventurers followed him for a long period 
of misery and dbeouragement ; their loyalty had bccu 
put to the severest test; and their sorrow at' the loss 
of so brave a commander was secretly relieved by the 
hope that Luys de Moscoso, whom ho appointed hb 
successor, would give over the dbheartening enter- 
prise and return to Cuba. Thus, on the 21st of May, 
1542, died“the valorous, virtuous, and valiant Captain 
Don Ferdinand de Soto,” (as the Portuguese Com- 
panion calls him,) “ whom fortune advanced as it useth 
to do others, that he might have the higher fall.” 

Luys de Moscoso deteimincd to conceal his death 
from the native^ for Soto had made them believe that 
the Christians were immortal, and that he had a super- 
natural knowledge of all that passed ambng them. 
The corpse was at first interred within toe town, but 
as the Indians sospieiou^ regarded the spot where 
it by, it was secretly exlmroed, wrapped in mahttea 
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full of sand, and at midnight sunk in the middle of 
the river. ^ "The discoverer of the Mississippi/* 
finely says Mr. Bancroft, " slept beneath its waters ; 
he ^ crossed a large portion of the continent in 
search of gold, and found nothing so remarkable as 
his burial-place.” 

To reach New Spain was now the general desire, 
but the Spaniards knew not whether to embark on the 
river or to trace its banks. They were ignorant of its 
course, they might be hurried over cataracts or be led 
into a wrong direction, and there were more resources 
on shore. There, too, they might yet realize some of 
the golden visions which had long tormented them. 
Their resolution only added to the sum of their suffer- 
ings; the Indian guides misled them; tortured or 
tom by dogs, their fidelity to Ihcir Caciques was un- 
shaken. After 0 long and weary wandering as fai* 
as the skirts o^ the prairies, the Spaniards regained 
the Mississippi. Dissensions and sickness added to 
their distress ; the fatal report of Cubeca de Vaca still 
haunted the minds of the more adventurous, but the 
majority determined to build brigantines and to pro- 
ceed by water, though fearing with reason lest it should 
happen to them us to Narvaez, who foundered at sea 
with his w'rctched barks. A Genoese wlio understood 
sliip-building was providentially among them : “ with- 
out whom,** says the eye-witness, "they had never come 
out of that country.** With the perseverance of men 
whose life was on a cast, they toiled till they had com- 
pleted seven crazy brigantines, with which (harassed 
I by tne Indians on the way) they descended the Mis- 
I sissippi to the Gulf, and creeping cautiously around 
the coast, the forlorn remnant of Solo’s gallant com- 
pany, after losing one of their vessels in a storm, at 
length arrived in the river of Panuco, from whence 
they repaired to Mexico. 

Three centuries have elapsed since these events 
took place, and mighty changes have tivkcn place in 
the valley of the Mississippi! The red races which 
then wandered at will over its tangled forests and 
boundless prairies have faded grado^y away, as the 
white have advanced, pushing the outposts of their 
settlements even to the confines of the llocky Moun- 
tains, soon to be joined to those of the gold regions 
of California. This vast country is rapidly filling 
up, and forming one compact and stupendous con- 
federation. There is just now a mingling of the 
past nud present : the red men still linger upon the 
soil, and traces of their manners, and customs, and 
superstitions, still survive, side by side with the 
evi4euces of an advancing civilization, — state of 
things upon which the imagination loves to dwell, and 
which it is particularly interesting to realize. This 
wc are enabled to do by the assistance of the remark- 
able panorama of Mr. Banvard. As a work of art it 
has no pretensions; but there is something in this 
total absence of conventional composition, studied 
effect, and technical execution, which in the long run 
produces upon the mind a closer impression of reality 
j than if the art bad been more apparenik ; while the 
slow and gradual movement, and the continuous suc- 
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cession of scene after scene, produces a seiusation 
very much akin to that of actual iruveliing. 

The panorama commences at New Orleans, the 
capital of this immense region. Wc are Imre a 
hundred miles above the embouchure of the river, 
which flows through a continuous swamp, 

—-"a maze of slaggish and devious waters, 
Which, like a network of steel, extended in every 
direction. 

Over the head the towering and tenebrous boughs of 
the cypress. 

That, in aAusky arch, and trailing masses, in mid-^r 
Waved, liR banners that hang on tho walls of ancient 
cathedrals. 

Deathlike the silence seemed, and unbroken, save by 
the herons, 

Home to their roosts in the cedar-trees returning at 
sunset, 

Or by tho owl, as he greeted tho moon with demoniac 
laughter.’* 

The breadth of tho river is here less than a mile, 
but its depth prodigious; and this mighty body of 
water is distinguishable for some hours’ soil from 
the mouth. New Orleans was founded by French 
settlers, and the city still retains traces of their 
architecture and manners, though the preponderating 
character is American. Commerce alone, says Mackay 
in his recent and excellent work, could call forth and 
sustain a vast emporium on the sedgy delta of the 
Mississippi. During tho winter floods the river is 
often three feet above the level of the city, and from 
the shore the steamers appear as if sailing in the air. 
New Orleans is therefore badly drained, as Lake 
Pontchartrain, on the other side, four miles distant, is 
only a few feet lower than the city. The miasma 
from the swamps is so deadly in summer, that the 
calculating Yankees of the north find it a good specu- 
lation to shape the packing-cases of their merchandise 
as coffins. The moral atmosphere is equally per* 
nicious. As "perils commonly look to be paid in 
pleasures,” the ffissoluteness of New Orleans is pro- 
verbial. Here mingle together the wild blood of the 
west and the hot blood of the south, the bowie-knife 
and stiletto arc in almost everybody’s hand, though 
it is to be hoped that with the growth of a sounder 
public opinion, and a firmer executive, this*specics of 
"chivalry” will gradually become out of date. 

The domes and houses of the city appear above 
a forest of the tall ships that carry its cotton to 
England and France, and a most curious variety 
of croft, many of which preceded the introduction of 
steam. Here is to be seen tho " Kentucky flat,” or 
ark, sometimes a hundred feet in lengtli, whose live 
stock is so miscellaneous, that, like that of Noah, it 
might almost rcpeople a drowned world. Tlicii there 
are the innumerable boats bearing down the agricul- 
tural or manufacturing produce of the back countjy, 
sometimes lashed together, and covering whole acres, 
like a town moving off bodily on its travels. Next 
come an entire fleet of those two-decked steamers, 
literally floating palaces, provided with loxurioes fare 
and accommodation, and carrying hundreds of pas* 
sengers into the wildest ports of the interior, per- 
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forming in a few days what it formerly required 
weeks to accomplish. Leaving the crowded city 
behind us^ we ascend the turbid river, the inroads of 
which upon tlie land below its level are prevented by 
an embankment called the levde. Behind this appear 
the rich plantations of sugar, extending back some 
two miles from the river, till bounded by the swampy 
forest. The elegant villas of the planters are en- 
veloped in all the luxuriance of a tropical vegetation; 
and the air is laden with delicious odours of the 
orange and jasmine. But the curse of slavery is 
upon the land. Wc see the negroes toi^iig under 
the eye of the taskmaster, amidst the rich plantations 
that line the banks of the river. A beautiful feature 
here uud there is a projecting platform commanding 
the stream, and shaded with the heavy foliage of the 
south. Descenda*hts of the old French colonists arc 
seen accosting each other wdtli all the character- 
istic politeness of their race. Thus we glide on for 
miles and miles, passing wide reaches and still 
bayous, with here and there a church, or a planter’s 
house, and its never-failing accompaniment of slave- 
hovels. An old tree scathed by fire is a fearful 
memorial of criminal revenge mid still more atrocious 
retribution, speaking volumes for the horrible influ- 
ences of slavery upon the mind of master and serf. 
Here three negro murderers, one of whom had kUlcd 
his mistress and her iw'O daughters, were tied up and 
burned alive by the white population. As we gra- 
dually emerge from the levels, appear bold “ bluffs,” 
or cliffs, upon which the cai’ly settlers planted their 
infant towns, which have now grown up into con- 
siderable cities; such as Baton Rouge, the scat of 
the government of Louisiana ; Natchez, formerly the 
chief seat of the Natchez tribe; and Vicksburg; 
with their white houses, and steamers, and crowds of 
flat boats. At Natchez the difference in the height of 
the river between winter and summer is sometimes 
«as much as flfty-five feet. 

Again w'e seem to plunge into the forest, and 
woody islands stud tlie solitary reaches of the river. 
The vegetation is strange to our European eyes. 
Immense festoons of Spanish moss trail from the 
boughs of the dark cypress ; tlic bear houses himself 
in the hollow of ‘its trunk, while the alligator is seen 
basking in the morass, or floating past on some tree 
that has been imdcnnined by the current. The lofty cot- 
ton wood, the fan-like palmetto, the impenetrable cane- 
brake, are matted together, forming a tauglcd maze of 
the rankest verdure, which’ breeds whole legions of 
nolrious reptiles and bloodthirsty mosquitos. Here is a 
perfect picture of the sceneiy of this part of the river, 
Crpm Longfellow 

Onwards o’er sunken s^nds, through a wilderness 
sombre with forests, 

fiey de'J they glided adown the turbulent river ; 

by their blazing fires, encamped on 

Now tf^ti^ wbing chutes, among green islands, 
whempfam^Jiko • ' 

CQlt^ trees nodded thdr shadowy crests*, they swept 

with the current 


Then emerged into broad lagoons, where silvery sandbars 
Lay in the stream ; and along ihu wimpling waves of 
their margin, 

Shining with snow-white plumes, large flocks of 
pelicans waded. 

Level the landscape grew, and along the shores of tho 
river. 

Shaded by Chira trees, in the midst of luxuriant 
gardens. 

Stood the houses of planters, with negro-cabins and 
dove-cots.” 

Passing “Memphis,” we reach Plumb Point, 
where, from the frequent and sudden changes in the 
channel, many a vessel has been lost ; and here tho 
captain of a notorious band of pirates lay in wait for 
passing travellers, as his knightly prototypes of the 
Rhine and the Danube beset the difficult passes of 
those rivers in the “good old times” of robbery and 
romance. The artist himself had a narrow escape of 
his life, his boat being attacked, and the balls whiz- 
zing about his ears. Here we get among a maze 
of those singular islands which are occasioned by the 
river’s taking a new channel, and leaving a sandbar, 
upon which is drifted down alluvial soil, in which a i 
rank vegetation soon springs up; tho old forsaken 
channel forming a sort of lake, the favourite haunt of 
alligators and of myriads of aquatic fowl. Ajiiidst 
these islands is seen by moonlight a magnificent 
steamer taking in wood ; her rows of windows are all 
blazing with lights like some fairy palace ; the sound | 
of iherrimeut rises from her decks ; strangely contrast- 
ing with the silence and solitude of the primeval I 
scenery around. Wc have, besides, brought before ns, | 
as the picture rolls on, all the before-mentioned vari- I 
eties of the river craft. Here the navigation is full of i 
dangers, especially from snags and sawyers, — huge J 
trees, which, embedded in the shifting shoals, and | 
presenting thcii* sharp points towards tho prows of 
ascending vessels, often penetrate and sink them. 
One unfortimatc vessel is seen in* this predicament. 

Soon after “Memphis,” wc naturally enough arrive 
at “ Cairo,” a Utile below the influx of the Oliio, the 
Helle Riviere of the French, and one of the most 
important tributaries of the Mississippi. From its 
important position, and the railroads and canals 
winch arc to centre here, Cairo will become one of 
the most flourishing cities in America. Continuing 
to ascend, we reach at length the influx of the 
mighty Missouri, which, as being longer in its course, 
and bringing down a greater volume of water, is 
justly regarded as being tho parent stream. Nothing 
is more remarkable, indeed, than the oharacter which 
its influx stamps upon tlie appearance of the rivjer. 
Above ibis point the waters of the Mississippi are as 
clear, and its current as tranquil, as below they 
become turbid and violent, full of foaming whirls and 
ImiUng eddies^ which s)iqw the immense depth and 
resietlesB power of the flood. We are now ^>300 
xnilef abqve the sea» and rapidly advancing towards 
the outposts of civilization. The red man begins to 
appear upon the bapks of the river, from which he is 
not yet driven into the fartlmr depths of the wilder- 
ness. The bark-covered tents of the fiiawneo Indians 
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are pitched upon the shore ; the feathered \irarriors 
redine indolently upon the grassy brinks while their 
squaws prepare their repast. 

Numerous mounds and ranges of walls, all of earth, 
resembling the fortifications of ancient cities, are 
found throughout the valley of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries ; but it is doubtful whether these arc not 
the fantastic workings of geological formation rather 
than of the hand of man. The aborigines have at 
least availed tliemselves of these natural strongholds 
as forts and burial places ; their bones arc often dis- 
interred, with rude ornaments of day or copper. But, 
fertile as are Mexico and Central America in monu- 
mental memorials of a high degree of civilization, the 
antiquities of the Mississippi give traces alone of the 
migrations of unknown and barbarous tribes. 

I As we approach St. Louis, the name of “ Bloody 
Island,” famous for its duels, indicates the half- 
civilizcd state of society in a ncw-foruied state, where 
every man depends upon his own right-hand, and the 
bowio knife and the rifle are the arbiters of every 
■ trifling dispute. St. Louis, founded by the French, 
is the last city before we plunge into the boundless 
wilderness, and it bears the character of a place on the 
frontiers of barbarism and civilization. Here meet 
and mingle together the hardy trapper or hunter — 

, restless emigrants from the older stales of the Union, 

! pushing into the boundless west — men of broken 
character and fortunes — dissolute and daring adven- 
turers, who arc flying from the pursuit of justice, or 
seeking for the opening of a new career. The scenes 
that now expand upon us as we continue to ascend the 
Missouri, are strange and gorgeous in the extreme. 
Kocks of every fantastic sluipe and colour, vivid as 
the cliffs of Petra, — foliage of every hue, from the 
palest yellow to the most vivid crimson, — adorn the 
banks of the river, upon the broad still bosom of 
I which the solitary canoe of the Indian is the only 
moving object, himself the only denizen of his native 
i deserts. We now feel ourselves in the wilds of the 
I far West, and begin to breathe the free air of the 
boundless wilderness. Scene after scene of Indian 
life opens before us. Here is the deserted village of 
the extinct tribe of the Mandans, and there an 
aboriginal cemetery. These pictures, as given by Mr. 
Banvard, are wildly impressive — ^mournfully poetical. 
This isthe region sofincly dcscribodin** Evangeline;” — 


''Far ia 'the West there lies a desert land, where the 
mountaiuB 

Lift| through perpetual snows, their lofty and luminous 
summits ; 

Doim from their desolate, deep ravines, whoro the 
- goi:ge> like a gateway, 

Opens a paasage rude to the wheels of the emigrants 

vJSn. Or^n flows, and the Walleway, and 
Owhyhee. 

Eastward, with devious course, among the Wind-river 
mountains, 

Thio^h the Sweet-water Valley precipitate leaps the 

And to the £>ttth, from Fountaine-qui-bout and the 
Spanish Sierras, 


Fretted with sands and rocks, and swept by the wind 
of the desert. 

Numberless torrents, with ceaseless sound, descend to 
the ocean, 

Like the groat chords of a harp, in loud and solemn 
vibrations. 

Spreading between these streams are the wondrous, 
beautiful prairies, 

Billowy bays of grass ever rolling in shadow and 
sunshine, 

Bright with luxuriant clusters of roses and purple 
amorphas : 

Over tiiem wander the buflalo herds, and tlio elk and 
the roe-buck ; 

Over them wander the wolves, and herds of riderless 
horses ; 

Fires that blast and blight, and winds that are weary 
• with travel ; 

Over them wander the scattered tribes of Ishmael's 
children. 

Staining the desert with blood, and above their 
terrible war-trails 

Circles and sails aloft, on pinions majestic, the vulture, 

Like the implacable soul of a chieftain slaughtered in 
battle 

By invisible stairs ascending and scaling the heavens. 

Here and there rise smokos from the camps of these 
savage marauders ; 

Here and there rise groves from the margins of swift 
running rivers ; 

And the grim taciturn bear, the anchorite monk of the 
desert. 

Climbs down their dark ravines to dig for roots by 
tbo brook side, 

And over all is the sky, the clear and crystalline heaven. 

Like the protecting hand of God inverted above them.” 

This singular region, where wc leave the river for 
a w'hilc, is the finest portion of the whole panorama, 
and is conceived with a feeling of the highest gran- 
deur. The distant prairie has caught fire ; the flames 
arc seen careering wildly over its dark oud waste sur- 
face of reeds and grass, reddening the whole heavens, 
and rolling before them immense clouds of smoke. 
Wc can enter into tlio feeling of terror which must 
overcome the wanderer who finds himself unsheltered 
iu the path of devastation. As the clouds roll off, the 
fresh vivid grass expands in verdant wave upon wave, 
as far as eye can reach ; black herds of buffaloes are 
seen rushing madly over the boundless expanse, with 
the Indians in chase. Next follows an cncaifiprnent of 
the Sioux, dancing their war-daiice; wd thus we 
shortly return again to the banks of the Missouri. 

The concluding scene is perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary of all ; it resembles the abode of an antedilu- 
vian race ; a city of domes, towering stupendously 
one above another from the brink of the river. 
They are the work of the winter rains, which have 
washed away the upper soil of the mauy-coloured 
cliffs, and gradually moulded them into this singular 
shape. Here the panorama terminates, and imagination 
is left to fill up the waste region extending to the 
Rocky Mountains, amidst the ravines of which the 
mighty river has its origin,— a region which wiU 
probably ever be the haunt of ‘bands of lialf-predatoiy 
savages, driven backward by the advance of civilization, 
and finding a last stronghold in the remotest fastnesses 
of the wilderness. 

o2 
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Wc strongly counsel any of our readers wbo may 
not have seen this curious panorama, by no means to 
miss the opportunity of doing so. It is the next best 
thing to actual travelling ; it opens to us a new page 
of nature, and acquaints us with the singular charac- 
teristics of a half-wild, half-civilized country ; where 
what Miss Martincaii calls the wonderful process of 
“ world malcing,” both physical and moral, is visibly 
going on before one's eyes. 

— ♦ — 

LEWIS ARUNDEL;' 

OR, THIS BAILROAO OF LIFE. 

OV THX AUTIIOA OF '' FBAKK FAIRLEGU." 


Chapter XI. 

T0^£ BRACT MEETS HIS MATCH. 

The position in which wc left Lewis and bis 
friends at the conclusion of the preceding chapter was 
decidedly more peculiar than pleasant, and would 
afford no bad illustration of the American expression 
“ a pretty tall fix.” Bracy, the fertile in expedients, 
was the first to hazard a suggestion, which ho did by 
whisperiiig to Frerc, " You had better be taken sud- 
denly ill ; I shall say j'ou have had too much tongue, 
(if you have not, I have,) and that it has disagreed 
with you.” 

” Wait a bit,” i*eturncd Frerc, '*you have seen the 
real Prince, haven’t you ? ” 

Bracy nodded in assent, and Frere continued, 
** He’s something like me, is he not P ” 

“Better looking,” was the uncomplimentary re- 
joinder. 

“ Well, never mind tliat,” resumed Frere, “ I don’t 
set up for a beauty, but if I am sufficiently like to 
I pass for him, I might contrive to humbug the fellow 
! for a fqw minutes, and then we could manage to slip 
I away quietly without any shindy at all.” 
i " You can try it on, if you choose, but he is safe 
to find you out unless ho is a perfect fool, and 
that is too great a mercy to hope for,” returned 
Bracy dejectedly. “If the worst comes to the worst, 
pretend to pick a quan’cl with him, draw your carving 
knife, and make a poke at him ; then Arundel and I 
will Wndlc him out of the room bodily, and swear we 
are doing it to save his life. I can see nothing else for 
.. it, for tliere go the women,, and, by Jove, here’s the 
learned Pundit himself 1 Oh I isn’t he pretty to look 
at f Why, he is a fac-similc of the picture in the old 
editions of Gay’s Fables, of the * Monkey who had 
seen the World.*” 

I While this dialogue was proceeding. Lady Lombard, 
liaving gathered the ladies under her wing, had 
I marched them off to the drawing room, Miss Peyton 
i! finding an .^pprtunity as she passed Lewis to say, 
1 ' in your Prince that when I sell myself 

ij I shall Wt a great deni more than 50p^.” 

(1) frm R. 99, 

— 


“ In fact, that your value is quite inestimable,” 
returned Lewis, 

“ Exactly so,” was the reply. “ I am glad you have 
sufficient penetration to have found it out alraady.” 

The description given by Bracy of the Doctor’s 
outward man was by no means inapt. His hair and 
whiskers were grey, and, still adhering to the fashions 
of his younger days, he wore powder and a pig-tail. 
His dress consisted of a black single-breasted coat with 
a stand-up collar, knee breeches, and silk stockings ; 
a profusion of shirt fiill rushed impetuously out of the 
front of his waistcoat, a stiff white neckcloth appeared 
thorouglily to deserve the ajypellation of “choker” 
which Bracy applied to it, while a shirt-collar starched 
to a pitch of savage harshness, invaded the region of 
his cheeks to an extent which rendered the tract oi 
country lying between the ears and the corners of the 
mouth a complete /er/a incognita. Constant study of 
the Eastern hieroglyphics had probably made his 
wearing spectacles a matter of necessity; at all 
events a huge pair in a broad tortoiseshell setting 
garnished his nose, which, truth compels us to confess, 
was more than slightly red, in which particular it 
afforded a decided contrast to his general complexion, 
winch was, we say it distinctly and without com- 
promise, yellow. 

To this gentleman, who entered with a hasty step, 
and glanced round him w'ith a quick, abrupt, and 
rather startling manner, did Bracy address himself 
with nuich empremment, 

“ My dear sir, this is most fortunate ; the Prhrnc is 
quite delighted at the rencontre, but you must expect 
to find his Highness greatly altered. The cares of 
life, my dear sir, the anxieties attending— ah ! I sec 
you arc impatient ; I won’t detain you, but I wished 
to warn you that if you should perceive any great 
change in his appearance, you must not be surprised, 
and above all be cmeful not to show it by your 
manner ; you have no idea how sensitive he is on the 
point ; quite morbidly so, really. Don’t let me detain 
you — ^how well you arc looking !” 

A good deal of pantomimic action bad iiccompouicd 
the delivery of this speech, the Doctor being engaged 
in making vain and futile attempts to get past ids 
persecutor, who on his parf coutiiiucd, with an 
affectation of the deepest respect, constantly, and witli 
the utmost perseverance, to frustrate them. The 
concluding words of his address, however, elicited tlie 
following rejoinder, spoken in a quick cross man- 
ner : — 

“ You have the advantage of me, sir, for I do not 
remember ever setting eyes on you before in my life. 
I never forget a face I have once seen.” 

“ Confound his memory !” thought Rracy, “ Frere 
won’t have a chance with him he only said, however, 
“You are right. Doctor; the fact of your looking 
well is so self-evident) that 1 ventured to remark it, 
without having any previous data to go upon— but 
here is his Highness,” and as be spoke, he at lengtli 
moved on ono side, smd allowed the mail of loaining 
to pass. 
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Prere coining forward at llio same minute, Bracy 
whispered, while the Doctor bent in a low salaam, 

I have bothered his brains sweetly for him, so 
that he hardly knows whether lie’s standing on his 
head or his heels; so now you must take care of 
yourself, and joy go with you.” 

Frere, thus apostrophized, returned the Doctor’s 
salute with much cordiality, and Bracy, feigning some 
excuse, left them to entertain each other, having 
before his eyes a wliolesome dread of tlie new comer’s 
I addressing him in Persian, and thereby discovering 
Ins deplorable ignorance of that interesting language. 

Time, which docs not stand still for Princes any 
more than for private individuals, passed oh with its 
usual rapidity. Most of the gentlemen having eaten 
as much, and drank probably (looking at it in a 
medical point of view) more than was good for them, 
had rejoined iho ladies, and it became evident to j 
Bracy that a crisis in his evening’s amusement was 
I approaching. On his return to the drawing-room, he 
must of course resume his duties as interpreter, and 
; this inconvenient Persian professor would inevitably 
; discover the imposture. This was the more provoking 
; as rrei*e*s likeness to tlie Prince must evidently have 
i been much stronger than he had imagined, and his 
I acquaintance with the rules of Persian etiquette more 
j extensive than lie had believed possible, for the Doctor 
I continued to converse with the utmost gravity, and 
I appeared to believe in him implicitly. While he was 
; still pondering the matter in his anxious mind, the 
I few last remaining guests conveyed themselves away, 

I and the Prince and his party w’crc left to dispute 
I possession of the supper-room with empty champagne 
hollies, and half tipsy w^aiters. Frcrc, when he 
perceived this to be the ease, beckoned Bracy to 
approacli, and as soon as he was within earshot, 
whispered, 

** I have humbugged the old fellow beautifully on 
the score of our Persian recollections, but he has just 
been questioning me about you, — wIktc you acquii'cd 
your knowledge of the language, whether you liave 
been much in the East, how 1 became acquainted 
with you, and all the rest of it. I put him off with 
lies as long as I could, but it would not do, and as a 
last resoiu’cc, 1 have been obliged to refer him to 
you.” 

" The deuce you have !” w’as the reply ; “ that is 
pleasant. He’ll be jabbering his confounded lingo, and 
I shall not understand a word he says to me ; besides, 
my jargon won’t go down with him, you know. I tell 
you what, 1 shall be off, and you must say up stairs, 
(he can interpret for you,) that I have been sent for 
by the prime minister at a minute’s notice, a la Dc 
Grandeville.” 

" ’Tis too late,” replied* Frere ; and at the same 
instant the Doctor seized Braqy by the button, and in 
a stem and impressive manner asked some apparently 
searching question in Persian. Few men had enjoyed 
the delight of seeing Tom Bracy in the, unenviable 
fbme of mind expressed by the nautical term taken 
abaekj” but of that favoured few were the by-standers 
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on the present occasion ; never was an unhappy indi- 
vidual more thoroughly and completely at a loss; 
and it must be confessed the situation was an embar- 
rassing one. To be addressed by an elderly stranger 
in an unintelligible language, in which you arc 
expected to reply, while at the same time you arc 
painfully conscious that your incapacity to do so, or 
even (not understanding the question) to give qn 
appropriate reply in your native tongue, will lead to 
a discovery you arc most anxious to avert, is an un- < > 
dcniably awkward position in which to be placed. 
That Bracy found it so was roost evident, for he 
fidgeted, .stammered, glanced appealingly towards 
Frere for aid, and at last was obliged, between 
aimoyancc and an intense appreciation of the absurdity 
of bis situation, to get up a fictitious cough, which, 
irritating the membrane of the nose, produced a most 
violent genuine sneeze. From the effects of this con- 
vulsion of nature lie was relieved by a violent slap 
on the back, while at the same moment the tones 
of a familiar voice exclaimed in his car, 

“ Sold, by all that’s glorious ! Bracy, iny boy, how 
do you find yourself?” and on looking up, he recog- 
nised in the laughing face of the Addiscombe doctor, 
now divested of its spectacles, the well-known features 
of Charley Leicester. 

• Yes, laugh away,” growled the victimised prac- 
tical joker ; “ it’s all very funny, I dare say, but one 
thing I’ll swear iu any court of justice, which is, ' 
tliat you have been talking real Persian, at least if 
w^hat Frere jabbers is real Persian.” 

"Of course I have,” returned Leicester, .still in 
convulsions. " When Frere and I planned th‘s 
dodge, we knew what a wide-awake gentleman wc 
had to deal wilh, and took onr measures accordingly. 

I leamecl four Persian scniences by heart from his 
dictation, and pretty good use I liavc made of them 
too, I think.” 

" It was not a bad idea, really,” observed Bracy, 
vvho having got over his annoyance at the first sense 
of defeat, instantly recovered his good humour. 
"ITow well you are made up ! I did not recognise you 
one bit, till you pulled off the barnacles.” 

"Yes, I got little Stevens, who does the light comic 
business at one of the minors, to pi’ovide the apparel, j 
and come and dress me — I hope you admire my coin- j 
plexiou; he laid on the red and yellow most un- j 
sparingly.” 

"He has done it vastly well,” rctiii-ncd Bracy. 

" I shall cultivate that small man ; he may be ex- 
tremely useful to me on an occasion.” 

" Now wc ought to be going up stairs,” iutcmiptcd | 
Frere; "these waiter-fellows are beginning to stare j 
at us suspiciously too. I say, Bracy, cut it short man ; i 
we have had all the fun now, and Pm getting tired of j 
the thing.” 1 

I " Ya, Mcinheer,” rejoined Bracy aloud, adding iu a 
I lower tone, " The slaveys will swallow that or any 
i thing else for Persian ; they are all more or less 
j drunk, by the fishy expression of their optics.” 

Laura Peyton was astouUlicd somewhat later in 
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tlie eyening by tbe Addiscombc professor leaning 
oyer the back of the sofa on which she was seated, 
and asking whether she had enjoyed her last valse at 
Almack’s the evening before last. 

" Surely, you can feel no particular interest about 
such a frivolous and unintellectual matter, sir,” was 
her reply. 

“ I was about to follow up the inquiry by asking 
whether your partner made himself agreeable.” 

“ To wliich I shall reply after the Irish fashion, by 
asking what it can possibly concern you to know, 
sirP” 

“Merely because I have the honour of the gen- 
tleman’s acquaintance.” 

“That in fact you are one of those uncommon 
characters who know themselves,” returned Laura, 

• with an arch smile; “is not that what you wish to 
impress upon me, Mr. Leicester?” 

Charley laughed, then continued in a lower tone, “I 
saw you knew me. Did your own acuteness lead to 
the discovery, or are there traitors among us ?” 

“Your, friend Mr. Arundel’s expressive features 
let me into the secret of his acquaintance with the 
English language, before we went down to supper; 
but I entered into a contract not to betray the plot, if 
he would tell me all I wish to know about it, so the 
moment Ke came up, I made him inform me who you 
were. What a gentlemanly, agreeable person he is ! ” 

Aa ahe said this, a slight shade passed across 
Leicester’s good-natured countenance, and he replied, 
more quickly than was his wont, 

“I had fancied Miss Peyton superior to the common 
feminine weakness of being caught by the last new 
face.” 

“ What a thoroughly manAike speech,” returned the 
young lady. “ Did I say anything about his appearance, 
sir ? Do you suppose we poor women arc so utterly 
silly that we can appreciate nothing but a luuidsome 
face P Tour professor’s disguise has imbued you with 
the Turkish belief that women have no souls.” 

“ No one fortunate enough to be acquainted with 
Miss Peyton would continue long in such a heresy,” 
replied Leicester, with the air of a man who thinks he 
is saying a good thing. 

“Yes, I knew you would make some such reply,” 
returned Laura. “ You first show your real opinion 
of women by libelling the whole sex, and then try to 
out of the scrape, by insulting my understanding 
^ : /with a personal compliment.. Wait,” she continued, 
8eeii% fab was about to defend himself, “you must 
pot t^k to me any more now, or you will excite Lady 
Lombard’s suspicions, and betray the whole conspiracy. 
Qo away, and send my new friend Mr. Arundel Hassan 
Beg herd ; Lady Lombard commit ted him to my charge, 
and I w«^ to cultivate him.” 

lieiooster tried to assume a languishing look, which 
he wap in the habit ci practising upon young ladies 
wM'peat but bec<^ing suddedy conscious 

of the wig and ppeotades, and gathering from Laura's 
silvery laugh, that each a^uncts to an interesting 
expression of.cotmtb^ee we incongruous, not to 




say absurd, he joined in her merriment, then addpd, 
“You are in a very wicked mood to-nigbt,^ Miss 
Peyton ; but I suppose I must e’en do as you bid me, 
and reserve my revenge till some more fitting oppor- 
tunity,” theft, mixing with tbe crowd, he sought out 
Lewis, and delivered the young lady’s message to him, 
adding in his usual drawling tone, “ You have made a > 
what-do-yc-call-it — an impression in that quarter. ; 
Women always run after the last new face.” I 

“You arc right,” returned Lewis, with a degreb of ' 
energy which startled his listless companion, “and ! 
those men are wisest who know them for the toys ; 
they are, and avoid them.” i 

Leicester gazed after his retreating figure in as- ‘ 
tonishmeiit, then murmured to himself, “What’s in 
the wind now, I wonder ; is the good youth trying to 
keep up the Asiatic character, or suddenly turned 
woman-hater P Confound that little Peyton girl, how 
sharp she was to-night I” 

“How very well Mr. Leicester is disguised,” 
observed Laura Peyton to Lewis, after they had con- 
versed in German for some minutes on general subjects, j 
“Yes,” replied Lewis; “though I can’t say his ^ 
appearance is improved by the alteration.” i 

“A fact of which he is fully aw^arc,” returned Laura 
smiling. 

A pause ensued, which was terminated by Laura’s 
asking abruptly, “ Do gentlemen like Mr. Leicester?” 

“Kcally I have not sufficient knowledge of facts to 
inform you, but I should say he is a very popular 
man.” 

“Popular man! I hate that phrase,” returned his 
companion pettishly ; “ it is almost as bad as descrlbmg 
any one as a man about town, which always gives me 
the idea of a creature that wears a pca-jacket, lives at 
a club, boards on cigars, talks slang, carries a betting- 
book, and never has its hair cut — can’t you tell mo 
what you think of Mr. Leicester yourself ?” 

“Well, I think him gentlemanly, good-nathred, 
agreeable up to a certain point, cleverish— ” 

“ Yes, that will do ; I quite understand. 1 don’t 
tliink you do him justice — he has a kind heart, and 
more good sense than you are disposed to give him 
credit for. You should not form such hasty judgments 
of people ; a want of charity I perceive is one of youi 
faults. And now' I must wish you good night ; I hear 
my kind old chaperone anxiously bleating after me in 
the distance.” 

So saying sho arose, and hastened to put herself 
under the protection of “a ffno dd English gentle- 
woman,” who with a hooked nose, red gown, and green ! 
scarf, looked like some new and fearful variety of the 
genus Panroquet. At the same time, Braey sununoiiecl 
Lewis to join the Prince, who was about to depart, 
which, after Lady Lombard had in an enthusiasm of 
gratitude uttered k whole sentence in the higest ! 
capitals, he was atlbWed to do. 

Leicester accompanied them, tearing himself away 
from Professor Malohapeau, who had smjfled him out 
as a brother satan^ and commehoed sieonie-ing to 
him his affecting histety, thereby leaving that sliiig^ 
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litOo child of misfortono to lament to his sympa- 
thizing hostess the melancholy fact that " Zie Professor 
Addiscombe had cut his little tale off short, and 
transposed himselfs avay in von great despatch.*’ 

*Twere long to tell the jokes that were made, the new 
and additional matter brought to light, as each of the 
quartette, assembled round a second edition of supper 
in Bracy’s rooms, detailed in turn liis own personal 
experiences of the evening’s comicalities— the cigars 
that were smoked, or the amount of sherry cobbler 
that was imbibed : suffice it to say, that a certain 
lyrical declaration that they would not "go home till 
morning,” to wliich, during their symposium, they 
had committed themselves, was verified when, on 
issuing out into the street, the cold grey light of early 
dawn tlirew its pale tint over their wearied faces, and 
struggled with sirklyJooking gas lamps for the honour 
of illuminating the thoroughfares of the sleeping city. 

Leicester’s cab, with his night-horse, — a useful 
animal, which, without a leg to stand upon/ possessed 
the speed of the wind, and, having every defect horse- 
flesh is heir to, enjoyed a constitution which tlirove 
on exposure and want of sleep, as other organizations 
usually do on the exact opposites, was in waiting. 
Into this vehicle Leicester, having made two bad shots 
at tlic step, rushed headlong, and drove off at an 
insane pace, and in a succession of zigzags. 

Frere and Lewis watched the cab, till, having 
slightly assaulted an unoffending lamp-post, it flew 
round a corner and disappeared; then, having ex- 
changed a significant glance suggestive of sympathetic 
anticipations of a sombre cliaractcr in regard to the 
safe arrival of their friend, they stai'ted at a brisk 
pace, which sooff brought them to Frere’s respectable 
dwelling, ^liile the proprietor was searching in every 
pocket but tlie right one for that terror of all feeble- 
minded elders, that pet abomination of all fathers of 
families, that latest invention of the enemy of mankind, 
—a latch-key, they were accosted by a lad of about 
fifteen, whose ragged clothes, bronzed features, and 
Murillo-like appearance, accorded well with his sup- 
plication,—-" ]?er pleta^ Signor^ denaro per m pover* 
Italiano** 

Frere looked at him attentively, then exclaimed— 
"I tell you what, boy, it won’t doj you’re no more an 
Italian than I am ; you should not try to impose upon 
people.” 

The boy hung down his head, and then replied, 
doggedly, "It’s your own fault; you’ll let an English 
boy starve in the streets before you *U give liim a bit of 
bread, but you arb charitable enough to them foreign 
blackguards.” 

** That’s not true,” replied Frere; "however, liar 
or not, you must be fed, J[ suppose, so if you choose 
to take a soup-ticket here ’s one for you.” 

"No,’^ imturnodthc boy, proudly, "you have called 
mo liar, and 1 won’t accept your miserable bounty ; 
I'd sooner starve first.”* 

you jdease,’^ returned Frere, coolly pocketing 
the rejected ticket ; now tave the goodness to take 
yourself 6ff.— Gome Lewis.” 


."I’ll join you immediately,” replied Lewis. 

"Mind you shut the door after you, then,” con- 
tinued Frere, "or we shall have that nice lad walking 
off with tlio silver spoons.” So saying, he entered the 
house. 

Lewis waited till his retreating footsteps were no 
longer audible, then, fixing his piercing glance upon 
the boy, he said, in an impressive voice, " Answer me 
truly, and I will give you assistance. Wliere did you 
Icam to speak Itiriiau with so good an accent ?” 

" In Naples, sir ! ” 

"IIow did you get there P” 

** I served on board a man-of-war.” 

"And how have you fallen into thi5 state of 
beggary?” 

The boy hesitated for a moment, but something led 
him instinctively to feel that his confidence would not 
be abused, and he answered, " When we got back to 
England, and the crew were paid off, I received 15/. 
I got into bad company, they tempted me to every 
thing that was wrong ; my money was soon gone : 
I had no friends in London, and I wouldn’t have 
applied to them after going on as bad as I had been, if 
1 had. I sold my clothes to buy bread ; and when I 
had notliing left, I begged, and lately I’ve passed 
myself off as an Italian boy, because I found people 
more willing to give to me.” 

" Aud do you like your present life ?” 

"No; I have to bear cold and hunger; and when 
people speak to me as he did just now it makes me 
feel wicked. Some day it will drive me mad, and I 
shall injure somebody.” 

" What do you wish to do, then?” 

" If I could get some decent clothes, I’d walk down 
to Portsmouth, and try and get afloat again.” 

"And what would it cost to provide them?” 

"I could rig myself out for a pound.” ^ 

Lewis paused for a moment, then added, quickly, 
"Boy, I am poor and proud, as you arc, therefore I 
can feel for you. Had I been exposed to temptation, 
friendless aud untaught, I might have fidleii as you 
have done. You have learnt a bitter lesson, and may 
profit by it ; it is in my power to afford you a chance 
of doing so.’” 

He drew a card from his pocket, and wrote npon it 
a few words in pencil, then, handing it to the boy, 
continued, " Tliere is the direction to a friend of mine, 
the captain of a ship about to sail in a few days ; 
show him my card, and tell him what you liave told 
me. There is a sovereign to provide your dress, and 
five shillings to save you from begging or stealing 
till you get to Portsmouth ; and when next you are 
tempted to sin remember its bitter fruits.” 

he spoke he gave him the money. The boy 
received it mechanically, fixed his bright eyes for a 
moment on the face of his benefactor, and then, 
utterly overcome by such unexpected kindness, burst 
into a flood of tears. As Lewis turned to depart, the 
first rays of the rising sun fell upon the tall, graceful 
figure of the young man, and the tattered garments 
and emaciated form of the boy. 
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Far different was the scene when Lewis Anindel 
and the creature he was thus rescuing from mfamj 
met again upon the Railboao oji* Life. 

CHAma XII. 

IS CHIEFLY HORTICULTUnAI^ SIIOWIEO THE EFFECTS 

PRODUCED BY TRAINING UPON A SWEET AND 

DELICATE ROSE. 

Rose Arundel sat at the open window of her little 
bed room, and gazed out into the night. The scent 
of many flowers hung upon the loaded air, and the 
eolm stars looked down from Heaven, contrasting their 
impassive grandeur with the unrest of this weary 
world. The evening had been lovely, not a breath of 
wind was stirring, the long sliadows that slept upon 
the smooth green sward, and afforded a dark back- 
ground on which the brilliant glow-worms shone like 
diamonds on a funeral pall, were motionless; the 
silence, unbroken save when some heavy beetle or 
other strange insect of the night winged its drowsy 
way across the casement, was almost oppressive in its 
stillness; it was a time and place for grave and 
earnest thought, a scene in which the full heart is 
conscious of its own sorrow. And Rose, although 
she had too much good sense and right principle to 
allow herself to feel miserable, was far from happy. 
The key tp the inner life of every true-hearted woman 
must be sought in the affections ; — the only two people 
whom Rose had loved, as she was capable of loving, 
were her father and brother ; for Mrs. Arundel, though 
all her impulses were kind and amiable, did not 
possess sufficient depth of character to inspire any 
very strong attachment. Retween Captain Arundc] 
and his daughter had existed one of those rare 
affections which appear so nearly to satisfy the cravings 
of our spiritual nature, that lest this world should 
become too dear to us, they arc blessings w'e are 
seldow permitted long to enjoy. Rose and her father 
were' by nature much alike in disposition, and in 
forming her character, and educating and developing 
her mind, ho had for some years found his chief 
interest, while in her affection lay his only solace 
for the blighted hopes and ruined prospects of a life, 
time. 

Originally highly connected. Captain Arundel had 
incurred the displeasure of his family, by forming in 
the lieat of youthful passion, and under peculiar 
ciroumstances, a marriage with the daughter of an 
English resident at Marseilles, by a foreign mother, 
too proud to seek to conciliate his relations, Mr. 
Arundel became a voluntary exile, entered into the 
Austmn army, where he speedily rose to the rank of 
captain, and served with much distinction, till failing 
he^th. induced him to resign his commission, and 
return to England for the sake of educating liis ! 
children. His heart was set on one object, namdy, to 
bestow upon lu9 son the education of an English 
gentleman, and for this purpose he had availed himself 
of a VC17 . unusual talent for painting, as a means | 
by which he might increase his slender income I 
$!ifficipntly to meet the expenses of sending Lewis to | 


I Westminster, and afterwards to a German university. 
Tlie constant application thus rendered inevitable 
I fostered the seeds of that most insidious of all ail- 
ments, a heart-disease, and while still forming plans 
for the welfare of his family, an unwonted agitation 
induced a paroxysm of his complaint, and ere Rose 
coidd realize the misfortune that threatened her, she 
was fatherless. 

Although stunned at first by the unexpected shock 
hers was not a mind to give way at such a moment, 
and to those who judge by the outward expression 
only, Mrs. Arunders grief appeared much more in- 
tense than that of her daughter. But Rose’s sorrow 
was not a mere transitory feeling, which a few weeks 
more or less might serve to dissipate; it had be- 
come part of her very nature, a thing too sacred to be 
lightly brought to view, but cnsliriucd in the sanctuary 
of her pure heart it remained a cherished yet solemn 
recollection, which would shed its hollowing influence 
over the future of her young life. And now, as she 
sat with her calm earnest eyes upturned to the glorious 
heaven above her, her thoughts wandered back to 
liim she had so dearly loved, and she pondered the 
solemn questions which have ere now presented them- 
selves to many a mourning spirit, and longed to 
penetrate the secrets of the grave, and learn things j 
which death alone shall teach us. Then she recalled | 
conversations she had held with him that was gone, on I 
these very subjects, and remembered how ho had said, i 
that the things which God had not seen fit to reveal J 
could neither be needful nor expedient for us to know ; 
and that such speculations were in themselves danger- . 
ous, inasmuch as they tended to lead us to form ; 
theories which, having no warrant intf cripturc, might 
be at variance with truth ; and that it was better to 1 
wait patiently in humble faith, — that a timcVould come 
when we should no longer see through a glass darkly, | 
and the hidden things of God should bo made known j 
unto us. Then her thoiights still pursuing the same 
train, led her to reflect how all her father’s aspirations, 
cnished and disappointed in the wreck of his own 
fortunes, had centred in his son, and the bitter tears 
which no personal privations or misfortunes could 
have forced from her, flowed down her cheeks as she 
reflected how these bright anticipations seemed doomed 
never to be realized. 

Unselfish by nature, and trained to habits of thought- 
fulness by witnessing her father’s life of daily self- 
sacrifice. Rose had never been accustomed to indulge 
on her own account in those day-dreams so common to 
the sanguine mind of youth. But the germs of that pride 
and ambition which were Lewis’s besetting sins existed 
in a minor degree in Rose’s disposition also, and foupd 
vent in a visionary career of greatness she had marked 
out for her brother, and for which his nnusnal mental 
powers and striking appearance seemed eminently to 
qualify him. In nourishing these visions her father had 
unconsciously assisted, when in moments of confidence 
he had imparted to her his hopes that Lewis would 
distinguish himself in whatever career of life he might 
select, and by his success restore them all to that 
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position in society wliich by his own imprudence he 
had forfeited. 'Vhiat a bitter contrast did the reality 
now present 1 Rose had received that morning a 
letter from her brother, detailing his interview with 
General Grant, and its results ; and though, from a 
wish to spare her feelings, he had been more guarded 
in his expressions than on the occasion of his con* 
versation with' Frere the preceding day, yet he did 
not attempt to disguise from her his repugnance to 
the arraugement, or the degradation to which his 
haughty spirit led him' to consider he was submit- 
ting. 

“Poor Lewis!” murmured Rose, “I know so well 
what misery it will be to him ; the slights, the hourly 
petty anuoyances which his proud sensitive nature will 
feel so keenly and then, to waste his high talents, 
his energy of character and strength of will, on the 
drudgery of teaching, when they were certain to liave 
led Him to distinction if he had only had a fair field 
for tlieir exercise — it would have broken dearest 
papa’s heart, when he had hoped so differently for 
him. But if he had lived, this never would have been 
so ; he often told me he had infiuential friends, and 
though ho never would apply to them on Lis own 
account, he declared he would do so when Lewis 
sliould become old enough to enter into life. 1 
wonder who they were. He never liked to talk on 
those subjects, and I was afraid of paining him by 
inquiring. I am glad there is a Miss Grant ; I hope 
she may prove a nice girl, and will like Lewis ; but of 
course she will — every ouc must do that. Oh ! liow 
I liopc they wdll treat him kindly and generously — it 
will all depend upon that. Poor fellow! with his 
impulsive disposition and quick sense of wrong — his 
fiery temper too, how w’ill he get on ? And it is for 
our sakes he docs all this, sacrificing his freedom and 
his hopes of winning himself a name ; — ^liow good and 
noble it is of him !” 

She paused, and leaning her brow upon her little 
white hand, sat buried in deep thought. At length 
she spoke again. 

“ If’I could do any thing to earn money, and help, 
I should be so much happier. Poor papa got a good 
deal lately for his pictures ; but they were so clever. 
Lewis cau skcti'Ji beautifully, but iny drawings are so 
tame. I wonder whether people would buy poetry. 
I wish I knew whether my verses arc good enough to 
induce any one to purchase them. Dearest papa 
praised those lines of mine wliich he accidentally 
found one day. Of course he was a good judge, only 
perhaps he liked them because they were mine.” 
And the tears rolled silently down her pale checks as 
memory brought before her the glance of bright and 
surprised approval, the warm yet judicious praise, 
the tender criticism, — ^word!», looks, and tones of love 
now lost to her for ever, which the accidental disco- 
very of her verses had drawn forth. With an aching 
heart she closed the casement, *aud, lighting a candle, 
proceeded to unlock a small writing-desk, from whence 
she drew some manusefript verses, which ran as 
folloiws » 


THE FBEACIIEE’s ADDBESS TO THE SOI'T. 
Weabt soul. 

Why dost thou still disquiet 
Thyself with senseless riot, 

Taking thy fill and measure 
Of earthly pleasure 1 
The things that thou dost prize 
Are not realities; 

All is but seeming. 

Waking, thou still liesC dreaming. 

That which before thine eye 
Now paaseih, or hath past, 

Is nought but vanity^ 

It cannot last. 

This evil world, be sure, 

Shall not enduin. 

Art thou a-weary, Soul, an^dost thou cry 
For rest? Wait, and thou soon shall have 
That thou dost crave. 

For Death is real-^the Grays no mockery, 

THE soul’s BEPLY. 

Pubacukr, loo dark thy mood ; 

Uod made this earth — 

At its primeval birth 
" God saw that it was good.'* 

Aud if through Adams sin 
Death entered in, 

Ilath not Christ died to save 
Me from the grave ] 

Repented sins for His sake are forgiven*— 

There is a lieaven. 

For that this earth is no abiding-place, 

Shall we displace 

The flowers that God hath scattered on our path— 
The kindly hearth ; 

The smile of love still brightening as we come, * 
Making the desert, home ; 

The seventh day of rest, the poor man’s treasure 
Of holy leisure ; 

Bright sunshine, happy birds, the joy of flowers? 

Ah, no 1 this earth of ours 
Was "very good,” and hath its blessings still ; 

And if we will. 

We may be happy. Say, dark Pi-cacher, why 
Should we then bate to lire, or fear to die,' 

With Love for Time, Heaven for Eternity 1 

Rose pcnised them attentively, sighed deeply, and 
then resumed, — 

“ Yes, hs liked them, and said, (I remember his 
very words,) there was more vigour and pui’pose 
about them than iu the general run of girlish verses. 
How could I find out whether they arc worth any- 
thing?” She paused in reflection, then clasping 
her hands together suddenly, she exclaimed, — 

“ Yes, of coui-se, Mr. Frere ; he was so good and 
kind about the pictures, and Lewis says he is so very 
clever, ho will tell me. But may not he think it 
strange and odd iu me to write to him ? Had 1 better 
consult mamma ?” 

But with the question came an ijistiiiciive eonscions- 
ness that she was about the last person whom it 
would be agreeable to consult on such an occasion. 
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RosCi like cveiy other womnn possessing the slightest 
approach to the artist mind, felt a shrinking delicacy 
in regard to what the Browning school would term 
her “utterances,” which i*endered the idea of allowing 
them where they would not be appreciated exquisitely 
painful to her. Now, Mrs. Arundel had a disagree- 
able knack of occasionally brushing against a feeling 
so rudely, as to cause the unlucky originator thereof 
to experience a mental twiugc closely akin to the 
bodily sensation yclept toothache. 

It will therefore be no matter of surprise to the 
reader to learn that Bose, after mature deliberation, 
resolved to keep the fact of her having applied to Mr. 
Erere a secret, at all events till such time as the 
result should bccon^ known to her. 

She accordingly selected such of her poetical 
effusions as she deemed most worthy, in the course 
of which process she stumbled upon a sliort prose 
sketch, the only thing of the sort she had ever 
attempted, it being, in fact, a lively account of her 
first appearance at a dinner-party, written for the 
benefit of a young-lady friend, but for some reason 
never sent. This, after looking at a page or two, she 
was about to condemn as nonsense ; but an idea came 
across her, that if Mr.Ererc was to form a just 
estimate of her powers, it vras scarcely fair to select 
only the best things ; so she popped in the sketch of 
the dinner-party as a kind of destitution to show 
how badly she could write. 

Tlien came the most difficult part of the busiucss — 
the letter to Frerej true, she had written to him 
before, acting as her father’s amanuensis, but that 
was a different sort of thing altogether. Still, it 
must be done, and Bose was not a person to be 
deterred by difficulties ; so she took a sheet of paper, 
and wrote “ Sir” at the top of it, and having done 
so, sat and looked at it till she became intensely 
dissatisfied. “ Sir,” — ^it seemed so cold and uncom- 
fortable; so she took a second sheet, and wrote, 
" Dear Sir.” Yes ! that was better, decidedly ; she 
only hoped it was not too familiar in writing to a 
young man ; but then, Mr. Ercre was not exactly a 
young man ; he was. a great deal older than Lewis ; 
above thirty, most likely; and three or four-and- 
thirty was quite middle-aged ; so the “ Dear Sir” was 
idlowed to remain. 

“ Ce n'est que le premier pas qui couie^^ and having 
once started, it was not long, before Roses nimble 
pen had covered two sides of the sheet of paper, and 
the Mowing letter was the result ; — 

'*IhiAn SiE,— i know not how to offer any excuse 
6ox the trouble I am about to give you, otherwise 
tlii&i b^ explaining the reasons which have induced 
me to apply to you; and, as I know your time is 
valaabte> I will do so as briefly as 1 can. Do not 
think me fbig^M of, or ungrateful for, your great 
kindness to Lewis, when 1 teU you, that ever since I 
received my brotWs letter, informing me of his en- 
gagement as tutor to OeneralGrant’s ward, 1 have felt 
miserable at the idea of his Wking hard at an occu- 


paticn which I fear must be distasteful to him, in 
order to provide for Mamma and thyself the comforts 
we* have hitherto enjoyed. It was impossible to 
prevent this in any way, for we tried to shake his 
determination, but in vain. Now I feel that I should 
be so much happier if I could assist, in ever so small 
a degree, in relieving him from this burthen ; and the 
only possible idea that occurs to mo (for he will not 
hear of my going out as governess) is, that I might 
be able to earn something by iny pen. With this 
view, I have ventured to enclose for your perusal a 
few verses which I have written at odd times for my 
own amusement ; and I trust to your kindness to tell 
me honestly whether they possess any merit or not. 

1 dare not hope your opinion will be favourable ; but if 
by possibility it sliould prove so, will you do me the 
additional kindness of advising me what steps to take 
in order to get them published. I have never been 
in London, but I have heard there are a good many 
booksellers who live there; and as I dare say you 
know them all, perhaps you would kindly tell me to 
which of them you would recommend me to apply. 

I have not told Mamma that I am writing, for, as 1 feel 
a presentiment that your answer will only prove to 
me the folly of the hopes I am so silly as to indulge, 
it is not worth while disturbing her about the matter. 
Once again thanking you for your extreme kindness 
to Lewis, and hoping that you will not consider me 
too troublesome in thus applying to you, believe me 
to remain your sincerely obliged 

“ Bose Arundel. 

“ P.S. — have enclosed a little prose sketch with , 
the verses, but 1 am quiie sure you will not like that. ' 
Perhaps, if Lewis has not left you when this arrives, 
you will be so very kind as not to say anything^ to 
him about it, as he would be sure to laugh at me.” . 

'VThen Bose had finished this epistle, she Mt that 
she had done something towards attaining the object 
she had at licart, and went to bed feeling more happy 
than she had done since the receipt of Lewis’s letter. 
Straiglitway falling asleep, she dreamt that she was 
introduced to Mr. Murray, who offered her 100/. to 
write a short biographical memoir of General Grant ! 
for the “ Quarterly Review.” ! 

(7o bi continued.) 

■ ■♦■■■■ 

REMARKABLE LITERARY IMPOSTURES. 

BY YREDEBICS tAWRENCB. 

No. IV. 

Lauder and Bower. 

Mr. Isaac D’Israeli in his “ Curiosities of Litera- 
ture” has remarked that some of the most sinister lite- 
rary forgeries in modem times have been perpetrated 
by Scotchmen, and he instances Lauder and Bower 
— two of the blackest sheep of the world of letters. 
Tlie disgraoeful fraud of which the former stands 
convicted, so unparalleled for its meanness, baseness, 
and dishonesty, has justly condemned him to eternal 
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infamyi and rendered his name a by-word of contempt. 
To the credit of English literature, it did not indeed 
long remain undiscovered, and it may at least be said 
to have had one beneficial effect — ^tliat of placing the 
unwaiy on their guard against an unscrupulous dis- 
putant, and of demonstrating the importance and 
necessity of occasionally verifying a quotation, and 
testing a doubtful assertioiL 

William Lauder was educated at the University of 
Edinburgh, where he acquired the reputation of con- 
siderable scholarship. It is not improbable, however, 
that his unamiablc disposition displayed itself in some 
shape during his academical career, for at its dose he 
was unsuccessful in all his efforts to obtain preferment 
in the University. He was first a candidate for the I 
professorship of Latin, and afterwards for the office of j 
librarian. Having been in both instances rejected, he | 
tried for one of the masterships in the High School, j 
and was also unsuccessful. In 1739 he published an 
edition of Johnson’s Latin translation of the Psalms, 
with other passages of sacred poetry, but, however 
creditably be might have executed his task, the 
speculation was not a profitable one. Soured by dis- 
appointments, he came to London, where we find him 
engaged, at the time he became notorious, as a teacher 
of the classics. In 1747 he commenced his attack on 
the reputation of Milton in various communications to 
the "Gentleman’s Magazine,” in which the great poet, 
was denounced as an unprincipled plagiarist. These | 
papers having led to some controversy, and excited 
some attention, Lauder was induced to collect them, 
and in 1760 he republished them in a volume, entitled, 
"An Essay on Milton’s use and abuse of the moderns 
in bis Paradise Lost ; ” with the motto, taken from 
Milton, 

" Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme." 

The work is preceded by a cluu'actcristic advertise-^ 
ment from Lauder, which states that "Gentlemen 
who are desirous of securing their cliildren from ill 
example, or are themselves inclined to gain or retrieve 
the knowledge of the Latin tongue, may be waited on 
at their own bouses by the author of the following 
Essay;” an announcement certainly calculated to 
convey the idea that the “ canny Scot ” regarded his 
erudite performance as an excellent mercantile specu- 
lation, and favourable medium of publicity. To render 
the work more remarkable, the preface atifi postscript 
were contributed by Dr. Samuel Johnson. The latter 
contained a charitable appeal on behalf of Milton’s 
granddaughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Foster, who was then 
living and in great distress, as will appear from the 
following quotation from the Rev. Dr. Newton’s Life 
of Milton, with Johnson’s eloquent remarks 

" * Bach Is the caprice of fortune, this granddaughter 
of a man who will be an everlasting glory to the nation, 
has now for some years, with her hu^nd, kept a little 
Chandleris oir grocePs shop for their subsistence, lately 
at the Lower Holloway, In the road between llighgate 
and Londofiijand at presont in Cock Lane, not far from 
Shoi^itch Church.' 

"That this relation is true cannot be questioned; 


but surely the honour of letters, the dij|;nlty of s&cred 
poetiy, the spirit hf the English nation, and tha glbry of 
human nature; require that it should be true no tonger. 
In an age in which statues are erected td the honour off 
this great writer, in which bis effigy has been db>iributea 
on medals, and his work propagated by iranslatloAs and 
illustrated with commentaries; in gn age which, Smidit 
all its vices and all its follies, has not become infiimotts 
for want of charity, it may be surely allowed to hope, 
that the living remains of Milton will be no longer sut^ 
fered to languish in distress.” 

The authors from whom Lauder accused Milton of 
borrowing without acknowledgment, were some of theiit 
all but unknown in what w^as then called the learned 
world. Among them were Masenius, a Jesuit o( 
Cologne, Taubmann, a German, and Staphorstius, a 
learned Dutchman. From these and other authors 
passages were quoted, in some of which there was a 
gcuerd rcsemhl^ce, and in others a close similarity 
to the most admired portions of Paradise Lost. Many 
of Milton’s admirers were surprised and confounded 
to find their idol in some instances a mere translator, 
the appropriator of the language and imagery of a few 
laborious versifiers, whose obscurity bad secured him 
from detection. Having apparently established hia 
charges by quotations, Lauder artfully proceeded to 
support them by indirect evidence, of which we aunci 
a specimen. " Edward Phillips, Milton’s nephew,” be 
says, "in 1675 published a work, entitled, ‘Theatnim 
Poetarum ; or a Complete Collection of Poets, ancient 
and modern,* which performance is probably nothing 
else but a short account of all the poetical authors in 
Ins uncle’s library, of which he had the perfect use and 
knowledge by his having been employed by him as an 
amanuensis. In the exercise of this office he must 
have been privy to the secret practice of his uncle in 
rifling the treasures of others ; and that he was privy to 
it, I think is manifest from his passing over in silence, in 
the above-mentioned piece, all those authors that Milton 
[Was most obliged to.” Farther on, he suggests a still 
more remarkable proof of Milton’s felonious practices. 
"I cannot,” he continues, "omit observing here, that 
Milton’s contrivance of teaching hia daughters to 
read, but to read only, several learned languages, 
plainly points the same way as Mr. Phillips’s secreting 
and suppressing tlic books to which his uncle was 
most obliged. Milton well knew the loquacious and 
mcontineut spirit of the sox (!) and the danger on 
that account of entrusting them with so important a 
secret as his unbounded plagiarism; ho therefore 
wisely confined them to the knowledge of the words ' 
and ))ronunciation only, but kept the sense and mean- 
ing to himself.” 

But Lauder’s triumph was of short duration. The 
detection of the imposition and the chastisement of 
the impostor fell into able hands. Upon its first pub- 
lication the work attracted the attention of the Rev. 
John Douglas, afterwards Bishop of Salisbuiy, whose 
jealous regard for the reputation of Milton induced 
him to investigate its contents. Confident of the 
great poet’s integrity, and not content with Lauder^S 
assertions, ho proceeded with considerable pains ^ 
search for the passages wliicli had been quoted from 
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I Masenius, Stapliorstios, Orotius, and others. The 
result was most triumphant : in nearly every instance 
he found that Lauder had tampered with the text, and 
had impudently inserted several lines from a transla- 
j tion of the Paradise Lost iii Latin hexameters, by 
I William Hogg, and^ others oi his own manufacture. 

I The detection was so complete that the impostor had 
I no alternative but confession. A full avowal of the 
> fraud was accordingly drawn up by Br. Samuel 
I Johnson, who naturdly enough considered his repu- 
! tation somewhat involved in the transaction, and 
- after some demur signed by Lauder. Upon a calm 
j review of the whole circumstances of the case, we 
I cannot, however, absolve Johnson from all blame. 
That he was the dupe of the impostor, and entirely 
innocent of the fraud, will be readily admitted, but 
can it be said that he exercised a proper discretion in 
giving his sanction and support to a charge the 
accuracy of which he had not taken the trouble to 
investigate P It is to be feared that his latent 
; hostility to Milton — his rooted abhorrence of the 
"sour republicanism” of the great Puritan poet — 

; prompted him to lend a readier ear to Lauder’s asscr- 
I tions than can be justified on principles of fairness 
i‘ and candour. When referring to the subject in after 
I years, he said with characteristic sententiousness, 
believing it perhaps the best defence he had to offer, 
i " In the business of Lauder I was deceived, partly by 
I thinking the man too frantic to be fraudulent.” 

I After the appearance of Mr. Bouglas’s reply, the 
! following advertisement (which we quote as a literary 
! curiosity in its way) was inserted in the public news- 
papers by Lauder’s publishers 

White H«rt, in Paternoster Row, London, Hov. 28, 1750 . 

" Upon the publication of the Rev. Mr. Douglas’s 
Defence of Milton, in answer to Lauder, we immediately 
sent to Lauder, and insisted upon his clearing himself 
from the charge of Forgery, which Mr. Douglas has ! 
brought against him, by producing the books in ques- 
tion. 

" J/e has this day admitted the charge, but with great 
insensibility. 

" We therefore disclaim all connexion with him, and 
shall for the future sell his book only as a masterpieco 
of fraud, which the public may be supplied with at 1«. 6d, 
stitched. 

John Payne. 

" Joseph Bouqet.” 

In a second edition of his Defence of Milton, Mr. 
Douglas was enabled to give the result of some 
further investigations, and the details of Lauder’s 
CbniiBSsion. Amongtnany other instances of audacious 
fraud' he quotes the following, which may serve as a 
specimen of the whole. "In the eighty-eighth page of 
his (Lauder’s) Essay, yre meet with a very extra- 
ordinary interpolation. Tliero he has quoted, os from 
Bamsay, a Scotch poet, 

* PSllentes umbras Erebi nociemque profundani,’ 

a line wliieh never existed but in Yirgil. Upon my 
asking him his reiuon for being guilty of so unneces- 
sary a piece of fmu^ he made no other apology, but 
that he thought the insertipn of this line would be a 


great improvement -to the text of Ramsay. Like an 
abojidoncd pickpocket, he cannot abstain from his 
infamous occupation, even when there can be no 
temptation to exercise it.” 

A curious instance of another description of fraud 
is afforded in one of his coramuiiications to the 
" Gentleman’s Magazine,” where he quotes two lines 
from the " Adamus Exul ” of Grotius ; 

" Lacusque vivi sulphuris semper fluunt 
Et ampla vacuo spatia laxantur loco,—” 

which he asserts were thus borrowed and appropri- 
ated by Milton, 

" And lakes of living sulphur ever flow. 

And ample spaces, — ’’ 

a translation wliich it must be presumed is Lauder’s 
own, as the passage is not to be found in Milton ! 

Notwithstanding the complete exposure of his fraud, 
his abject apology, aud infamous character, in 1754 
Lauder commenced another attack on the reputation 
of Milton by the publication of a tract, entitled, 

" King Charles I. vindicated from the charge of pla- ! 
giarisni brought against him by Milton, and Milton j 
himself convicted of forgery, &c.” 

" Destroy his web of sophistry, in vain, 

Tlie creature 'a at his dirty work again.” 

The allegod object of tins pamphlet was to viiidi- 
calc the authenticity of a prayer in tlic Icon Rasilike, 

(a work commonly attributed to King Charles I.) The 
introductory sentences clearly show that Lauder was 
still smarting under the inlliction he had received 
from the pen of Mr. Douglas, and liis clumsy attempts 
at vindication arc somewhat amusing, lie liad intended . 
to publish a collection of modem Latin poets from 
whom Milton had borrowed; "but all at once,” 
he says, " my hopes were dashed to pieces, and my 
project entirely defeated, by the Rev. Mr. Douglas, 
who, conscious of the unpopularity of my subject, 
unfairly and ungenerously look occasion for an over- 
charge of twenty or thirty lines in my Essay on 
Milton, to discredit the reputation of the whole, 
though, I still maintain, with no more justice than if, 
by paying twenty pieces, he should falsely or vainly 
imagine he had conscientiously discharged a debt of a 
thousand.” In his former work he had disavowed any 
feeling of hostility towards Milton, and had oven 
spoken of him with respect and admiration ; he now 
threw off the mask, and with frantic malignity de- 
nounced him as "an odious aud presumptuous liar, an 
abandoned monster of mankind, of insatiable avarice, 
onbounded ambition, implacable malice, unparalleled 
impudence, and shocking impiety.” 

But little attention was paid to the raving and 
railing of the wretched Zoilus, however clamorous 
and indecent, after his recent and complete discom- 
flturc. Consigned upon all hands to contumely and 
neglect, it is not surprising that he should have 
sought relief iu exile. The last we hear of him is that 
he kept a school for some time in the island of 
Borbadocs, and died there about, the year 1771* 
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The exposure of Lauder was not the only service of 
the same kind rendered by Mr. Douglas to the literary 
world. With equal address he uninasked another 
impostor who occupied for some years a large share 
of the public attention, but whom wc will dismiss 
with a very brief notice. Archibald Dower, the 
individual to whom we allude, was bom at Dundee in 
the year 1686, and at the age of sixteen was sent to 
the Scotch Jesuit college at Douay. Dour years 
afterwards ho was removed to Rome, and admitted 
into the order of Jesus. After the usual noviciate, he 
was sent to Fano, and he afterwards became philo- 
sophical reader in the college of Arezzo. He was from 
thence transferred to Maccrata, where he remained till 
the year 1726. lie had now reached the age of forty, a 
period of life when the passions arc generally sup- 
posed to be under the control of the judgment ; bo had 
hitherto manifested no dista.stc for the pursuits in 
which he had been educated, when all at once he 
came to tlic resolution of quitting the Jesuits, and 
flying from Italy. It was afterwards alleged by him, 
as the principal reason for his departure, that lie was 
shocked and disgusted by the cruelties practised in 
the Inquisition, but his enemies assign a very different 
cause, — namely, a disgraceful abuse of his ecclesiastical 
I functions, wliich rendered it dangerous for him to 
j remain where he was. His escape was at tended with 
j some difliculty, and he has worked it up into a 
I narrative highly cc»loiired, and diversified wiili marvel- 
lous incidents and adventures. Having taken refuge 
in England, he avowed himself, with some reservation, 
a convert to Prostestautism. “ I declined,” he says, 

“ at first coiilbrming to any particular church, but 
suspecting all alike, after I had been so long and so 
grossly imposed on, I formed a system of religion to 
myself, and continued a Protestant for the space, I 
tliiiik, of six years, but a Protestant of no particular 
denomination.” Considerable interest was taken by 
the public in the supposed proselyte ; many generous 
and powerful friends came forward to assist him, and 
being a man of ability, he easily obtained literary em- 
ployment. It is raihcjr a singular fact that he was 
engaged on the Universal History with George Psal- 
manasar, the celebrated impostor of Formosan notoriety. 
In the course of a few years he had saved a consider- 
able sura of money, with which he resolved to purchase 
a life-annuity. Proceeding to London for tliis purpose, 
according to his own account, he accidentally met with 
one Mr. Hill, a Jesuit, “who transacted money matters 
as an attorney,” with whom he concluded a bargain. 
Whatever might have been the real nature of this 
transaction, it seems very clear that Bower, not- 
withstanding his assumed Prostestantism, was in 
constant intercourse and communication with the 
principal English JesuitSj and this was satisfactorily 
shown by Mr. Douglas, in a pamphlet, entitled, “ Six 
Letters from Archibald Bower to Father Sheldon. 
Provincial of the Jesuits in England,” in which his 
double-dealing and hyprocrisy were proceed by incon- 
tray^iiible evidence. Matters stood thus when he 
published the flrst volume of his “History of the 


Popes,” wliich called forth another pamphlet from his 
indefatigable adversary, lie was. now charged by Mr. 
Douglas not merely with rehgious duplicity, but with 
a piece of shameful plagiarism in appropriating to 
himself the work of De Tillemont, a French historian, 
without notice or acknowledgment. In order that 
there might be no mistake, Mr. Douglas printed a few 
chapters of Do Tillemont page by page with Bower, 
and t hus triumphantly exposed the fmud. A lengthened 
controversy followed, and dull and uninteresting as the 
details of such a dispute may now appear, no lc$s 
than twenty-two pamphlets were published on the 
subject. The dishonesty and hypocrisy of Bower were 
thus made patent to the world. Mr. Garrick, it is said, 
at one time contemplated caricaturing him on the stage, 
in revenge for a contemptuous notice in the impostor’s 
“ Summary view of his controversy with the Papists,” 
in which he had spoken of Air. Garrick as a “ gentle- 
man who acted on the stage, and Mrs. Garrick, 
Violetta,” ns a lady “who withm these few years 
danced upon the stage. The gentleman, though no 
Roscius, is as well known and admired for his acting 
as the lady for her dancing, and the lady was as well 
known and admired for her dancing as the gentleman 
is for his acting : and they arc in that sense par 
nohiUJ^ Wc may conclude this nrlicle by stating that 
Archibald Bower died in the y. ar 1766, at the age of 
eighty, and that he was hv.iicd in Alarylebone churcli- 
yard, w^hcrc a monume nt was erected to his memory, 
with an inscription attesting his purity and iimoccnce. 



LIZZY WILSON;* 

oil, THE GOVEKNESS’S CIIEISTMAS HOLIDAY. 

When Lizzy was called in the morning, she awoke 
from a dream of Alarianna and the Puppets. “ Aline 
are gone long since, as \vcll as Wilhelm’s,” she 
thought ; “ but life is not over yet.” 

When she was dressing by the light of a candle in 
the cold morning, she felt nothing of the cheerlessness 
of the outward world ; she was going home ! When 
she had drunk the cup of coiTcc which Susan brought 
her, she wondered how it was that she felt 'as if her 
holiday had begun a month ago— that she felt as if 
going home was an every-day occurrence ! Her eye fell 
on the volume she hacf been reading the previous night. 

“ Ah, it was that ! Genius always carries us into 
its own dwelling-place among the gods. ‘ lligheet 
intellectual enjoyment Yes, ^ unknown friend! 
you havo given it to me— and circtmstancee com- 
bining. No prying now into the cause of my happi- 
ness ; let it snfllce to me that I am happy. 

“ * We mar the brightness of our bliss 
By tracing its cause too well.' ” 

She hummed this couplet to a tmic which came to 
her mind with the words, and, putting a few articles 
into a basket she intended to carry in her hand, die 
ran down stairs, made Susan a present by the woji 
and was soon in the coach and on her road to the Cit 

(1) Continued from p. 2i, 
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'When she reached the Coventry coach, she found 
the guard very cross, because there were “ only two 
insides booked.*’ The other ** inside” was not there 
when she got in, and she found that he was to be 
taken up at a house at Highgatc. She was glad to 
have the coach to herself till then, and tucked herself 
up comfortably in tho very same old travclling>cloak 
which her mother had taken such sorrowful pains to 
adjust when she last saw her. She could read a little 
now. She got out lier new treasure from the basket, 
and soon forgot the cold ; but 1 cannot say she forgot 
t)io jolting till they were off the stones. Presently 
the coach stop])cd. What was tlie guard opening the 
door for P “ Oh ! Highgate ! — I wish there was not 
another inside,” thought Lizzy ; and she turned her | 
eyes with curiosity to the door. 

Let me remind you, dear reader, that it was then a 
matter of importance whom you had as coach com- 
panion, on a long jouniey. You would know tkaty if 
you had ever felt the tedium and fatigue of such a 
journey, doubled by being obliged to travel with 
disagreeable people. Lizzy saw her companion, and 
was as much astonished as she was pleased, to sec 
—the giver of the book in her hand. He did not 
observe her till he had seated himself, lie then 
recognised her in a moment, though with a look of 
extreme surprise, and raising his hat, said, **lIow 
very extraordinary !” And they both laughed at the 
smgnlarity of the chance. 

When the stranger saw the book she held in her 
hand, he became evidently embaiTassed. A colour 
came over his cheek. Lizzy thought it would be well 
for her to speak, though she felt very emban-assed 
too. 

*‘TIu 3 book ! — I believe I understand the singleness 
of heart which prompted you to do u kindness not 
set down in the rules of society. I am obliged to you 
for your gift, for its own sake and for the manner in 
which it was given.” 

When Lizzy had said all these words, she felt that 
she might have said better ones. It was clear that 
the person to whom they were addressed did not 
think so, for ho seemed quite relieved by them, mid 
looked so very pleased and thankful that Lizzy could 
not help looking pleased too. 

am very fortunate indeed, Miss Wilson, in 
meeting yon again to-day. ilfcared that I was a 
true prophet when I wrote that note yesterday, and 
that it would never be my lot to meet you again. Allow 
me tQ introduce maplf to* you,” and taking out his 
card ease, he gave her a card--she read the words 

The Bev. Ernest Morgan.” 

Th^ needed no farther introduction, and conversed 
upon maoy subjects forthwith. Beginning with 
Qoethe imd the then rising writer Carlyle, whom 
Lizzy de&nded against Mr. Morgan’s attacks as well 
as she oonU, |h6ugh she could not deny that there 
waa s6ine tmtb in hia remark, that Carlyle does not 
Ifflite Bis language may be, as you say, a 

very fine language, and exaetly suited tp his mind, but 
I he will not live late posterity, because 


he docs not write English— ho is not national. An 
author must be national to live.” 

. " But may not the nation be beginning to lose that 
quality which you call natiomiity 

If so, it is beginning to lose its existence as a 
nation, I fear.” 

** How ! arc wc less worthy to be called a nation, 
because we no longer hate the French, and curse the 
PopeP” 

Mr. Morgan smiled, " I am not very sure tliat wc 
are not I ” 

But is nationality then a thing very much to 1)C 
desired P ” asked Lizzy, rather puzzled. 

For a nation ? ” inquired M**- Morgan archly. 

'*No, no. But may not the present movements of our 
social system, our newly projected railways, facilities 
of communication with foreign lands, and improved 
and more generally diffused education — will not uU 
these things, in time, give us something better than 
our narrow nationality ? ” 

” Time will show. I hope tliat it may be so as 
fervently as you do — as any one can do, but I am 
somewhat of a chemist, and I know that untried com- 
binations are not without danger of destmetion to the 
experimenter.” 

But you may make your experiments carefully, 
and with knowledge and precaution.” 

" True. I will not seek to promulgate my feai’s on 
this suhj(jct, about wliich one ought to be hopeful, if 
possible.” 

They talked of things in general, and Mr. Morgan 
asked no questions about bis companion’s history or 
destination. Slie liad said that she was going almost 
as far as Coventry.” He was determined to know 
her and her family j he had already made up his mind 
to do thaty so he would not interrupt their pleasant 
couvcrsalioii by questions she might think imper- 
lincut. 

When they seated themselves again in the coach, 
after dinner, and Lizzy had accepted the use of Mr. 
Morgan’s large travelling cloak, which he declwed he 
did not want, she felt very warm and comforiablc, and 
rather disposed to lean back and say nothing, but she 
hoped Mr. Morgan would talk. She liked bis voice, 
and admired his mind, it was so strong apd well 


Mr. Morgan began : ” As yon know the country 
about Coventry, Miss Wilson, perhaps you me 

something of the place 1 am going to— a vfflsge called 
Bverstead” 

Lizzy sat upright again with astonishment, ^Eyer- 
stead ! That is the place to which 1 am going. It is 
my native place. 1 can teU you fjll about Everstcad.” 
It was now Mr. Morgan’s turn tp look surprised. 
Is it possible P— ! it m^t be SQ. The compumAess 
of the npae prevented my seeing it before. Yoq 
Lizzy Wilson,” j 

I am,” eaid Imy ; “bow dp jog pae P 
** Oh 1 1 used to hear of yog yem agp; 

—and Mr. Margap hesiteteil, and beppig^ si)eni/ 

It was nearly darb, and he was gl^d <4 fip; Ui 
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companion’s sake. Ho began to say something about 
the strangeness of their meeting yesterday in a shop 
in London^ and to-day in the Coventry coach. 

Lizzy, to his surprise, asked in a very cheerful 
voice, if he were “ going to stay with Pelix Merton 
and his wife?” Mr. Morgan did not reply immedi- 
ately, but muttered to himself the word strange,” 
and then said aloud, " Yes, I have accepted Merton's 
kind invitation to slay with him, wliile my house is 
being prepared.” 

" Your house !— -Oh ! I remember. The Grange 
was to be let a short time ago. So you are going to 
live at the Grange ?” 

” No, I am not going to live there. My. future 
home will be the house in which you were born. I am 
the i\m incumbent of Eversiead.” 

Lizzy said nothing ; — every fresh sentence sccnaed 
to bring forth a surprise. She sank back again and 
thought of the happy days she had spent in that 
house. Her father was incumbent of Eversiead then. 
Here was another stranger about to take possession 
of her home, the old parsonage ! Her thoughts went 
far back into her younger years. 

And what was Mr. Morgan thinking about ? asks 
the reader. I will look into his mind, and tell you. 
First he thought, “ What a blockhead 1 was, to tell 
her that I am going to iiistal myself triumphantly in 
her father’s house. I might have left iM for some- 
body else to tell.” Then be, too, began to wander in 
the land of memory. Of his travels, and the men 
and women lie had known ; of his childhood and his 
college life, he thought, and of one thing more than all : 
of a lovely girl, bright us the dawn, who had been the 
idol of his boyhood, who had— she had encouraged 
his hopes till he believed tliem secure, and when, with 
Iiis father’s permission, he hastened to assure her of 
his lov«, she told him that she ** was quite surprised ” 
that lie had no interest in her heart.” He had since 
learned tl^at lier heart was not so great a prize as he 
liad dreamed. It was corrupted by the flattery paid 
to her beauty : she deceived several as she had 
deceived him, yet he could not, even now that she w’as 
married, he could not besr to think that she w^as 1 
worse than light and thoughtless. He was going to 
sec her after four years’ absence. He did not love her 
now, but he wished to see how she conducted liersclf 
as 3f wife, and he almost dreaded the cflect which licr 
wonderful beauty would have again on him. 

Presently Lizzy moved forward to see if she coiJd 
discern where the coach was. Mr. Morgan then 
ventured to ask, "Do you know Mrs, Merton? ” 

“ Oh yes ! — dp you ? ” 

" I used to know Lilia Manners. I have not seen 
her since her marriage. Is she altered much ?” he 
added, after a pause.. 

" I have not seen her for more tliat two years, but 
I am surp ths^t she is as beautiful as ever. 1 never 
saw ^ Kying (ape so perfect.” 

< ** Nor 1. Dp you know her well P”, 

- t'oiy I beUevo I am her only cpfTespondent. 
Sb ^ her l^st letter that the new vicar was 


an old friend of her husband’s. She did not say sic 
had known you. I am surprised that 1 never heard 
her talk of yon, for Lilia used to talk of almost every 
body she had ever known.” 

" Oh ! a great beauty like Mrs. Morton cannot 
remember all the young men that she has known in 
the course of her life. I was a vejy young man when 
I knew her.?’ 

Lizzy noticed the sarcastic tone in which tliis was « 
said, and she wished she could have seen the speaker’s . 
face. Each remained silent again, while the coach 
moved on swiftly. The few words they bad exchanged 
gave a new direction to the thoughts of bach. 

The course of Lizzy’s thoughts was thus : No man 
speaks bitterly of a young and very beautiful wonum 
unless lie has, or thinks that he has, special cause for 
doing so — unless she has slighted his love. Con he be j 
the person of whom Lilia once spoke when I reproved I 
her for her coquetry, and said she would not be 
warned,, till she had broken some heart finer and 
better than her own. I remember her words well ; 
they were more full of feeling than any I have heard 
her utter, "Lizzy, I fear I have already broken one 
heart, and I am no( warned. I have the power of 
lircaking hearts, and you have the power of healing 
them.” I’oni and Mr. Morgan [—How different ! — 
Yet holli woj-e attracted by the same thing in Lilia I 
Such is beauty ! — 

" Such a mistress of the world,” 

Either would, 1 think, have laid down his life for her, 
and she lays down the love of many, perhaps as 
sincere, to marry one wdio cannot love well. And is it 
not better as it is ? Tom, even, easy as his nature is, j 
would not have been ha})py wutli Lilia. She is 
loo childish ! Mr. Morgan, would he have been 
liappy ? Love would have made him blind, while he 
remained a very young man. 1 do not suppose he is j 
much more than thirty uow, and were Lilia his wife, I 
am sure lie could not respect her. Felix can be happy 
cnougli witliout thinking about respect for bis wife. 
But Lilia is not Mr. Morgan’s wife. He has not 
seen her for four years. tSiie is still os beautiful as 
ever. She may be dangerous to Mr. Morgan, or he 
to lier. They arc about to live in the unrestrained 
intimacy of village life. But Lilia loves Felix better 
than all the world, and she is a mother, — two safe- 
guards against levity. He ought to know that shp is a 
mother. 

"Has Mrs. Merton any chili^enP” asked Mr. 
Morgan at this moment. 

" Yes, she has a baby now — ^her first child. I was 
thinking of it at that moment. But 1 really believe 
I must have been asleep, fori am sure we are coining 
into Eversiead now,” and she looked out of the window 
steadily for a few minutes. " Yes ! yes ! we are 
passing the Grange now.” 

" You must be fatigued. It is nearly eight o’olpcl^ 

I f^cy. You must bo glad that your journey il 
ended.” 

* " I am not much tired.” 
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** I Lave to thauk you for one of tlie pleasantest 
journeys I ever made.” 

“ Do you really go on to Coventry, to-niglit ? You 
had better stay at Everstead. The Mertoiis will be 
glad to see you.” 

“ I liave a great inclination to do so ; but I Have 
business of importance at Coventry, and I shall not be 
able to make my appearance in Everstead till late on 
Saturday, I begin my duty here on Sunday.” 

The coach now stopped at the ” White Cottage.” 
“ This is my home ! ” 

Mr. Morgan let down the window, and beheld a 
little group that touched him to the heart. The 
lamps of the coach threw a light on it. An old 
working man held a lantern up, while he supported 
his wife, Alice, the old servant, who hud insisted on 
going out with the rest when the coach stopped : ”It 
was a matter of two years since she had seen the 
blessed child.” There stood old Alice, with her red 
cloak over her head, and old John with the lantern ; 
and before them were Mrs. Wilson and her two 
youngest children. Nancy and George flew to the 
coach window. 

” 0 Lizzy I Lizzy ! are you there ? ” 

Lizzy felt tears of joy impeding utterance ; and it 
was a stranger’s voice that replied— 

” Yes ! she is here, quite safe and well.” 

George wrenched open the door, and Lizzy sprang 
out, in spite of the folds of Mr. Morgan’s cloak, and 
stood by her mother’s aide, with Nancy and George 
pressing close to her. She recollected her minor duties 
in a moment, paid her fare, and returned his cloak 
to Mr. Morgan, who had alighted to wish her good 
by.” 

” Good-by, then, till Simday, when we shall see 
you again,” and she gave him her hand, for she felt 
that they were friends already. 

As the coach drove on, Mr. Morgan put liis head 
out of the window, and saw the group he hud just left 
going up the garden-walk into the house. Mrs. 
Wilson, with her arm round Lizzy, Lizzy with one 
hand on George’s shoulder, and Nancy skipping first 
on one side of them and then on the other, while John 
and Alice went behind with the light. He saw them 
go in and shut the door, and then lie felt alone. 

Now Lizzy stood again in the middle of that little 
parlour, and her mother took off the old cloak, and 
she pressed her lips to it. 

Don’t waste your kisses .on that old thing, 
mother. Give them all to me. I have been so long 
without a sweet, sweet kiss from any of you ! ” and 
Lizzy folded her mother in her arms and wept for 
joy. Then she kissed George and Nancy a dozen 
times, and muld go into the kitchen to kiss old 
AHe^ before i»he cp^d consent to ” sit down in the 
easy chair by the fire, and have a cup of tea.” 

returned in a few minutes— I should say, they 
returned, for wherever she went all the family went 
too. She answered all her mother's questions about 
her bealib, and the journey, and the Goidds. Lizzy 
was looking very eVmj qne thought. George 


kept his eyes fixed on her, and her mother stopped 
every minute in preparing the tea, to turn and stroke 
Lizzy’s liair, or to kiss her cheek as she rested herself 
in the easy chair. 

Nancy had gone away for a moment, and returned 
with something alive, which she put upon Lizzy’s lap, 
saying, with pride, — 

“ There ! Isn’t he a beauty P And Lizzy, dearest, 
you shall have him, if you like.” 

“ What is it, love ? Oh, I see I A guinea-pig. — 
What ! you have got one at last f ” 

“ Yes ! I am so fond of him ! he’s the sweetest 
little angel ! But I’ll give him to you** 

“ I would not deprive you of it for the world. You 
will take much more care of him than I should, and I 
can see him all the same.” * 

Nancy saw there was reason in this ; but still she 
had wanted to do something very generous, to make 
a sacrifice, that she might prove liow much she loved 
Lizzy. Tliis guinea-pig was a new treasure, very 
precious in her eyes ; that was worthy to be offered 
to Lizzy. George had told her that Lizzy woidd not 
like the smell of a guinea-pig, and could not take it to 
London with her ; but Nancy had nothing so valuable 
to offer, and therefore she offered it. Lizzy caressed 
the little animal and its mistress, and said she would 
liavc him for hers all the time she was at home, only 
Nancy was to feed and take care of him, and to liave 
it back for herself when Lizzy went away. This 
arrangement made George laugh aloud; but Nancy 
took the guinea-pig away perfectly satisfied. 

George and Nancy sat up till mamma and Lizzy 
went to bed, which was not till every change in the 
village had been discussed, and Lizzy had given her 
little presents, and half unpacked one box to get a 
drawing which she had done for mamma, and some 
music she had for George, who was particularly re- 
quested by his mother not to practise before breakfast 
to-morrow, as it would -disturb Lizzy, who would want 
to sleep in the morning. Having heard how thin Mr. 
Elliot was become, and how fat Mrs. Merton’s baby 
was; how tall the Misses Lambert were growing, 
and how short young Eortcscue still was; how many 
persons were married, and how few had died; what 
families had quarrelled, and what families had made 
up quarrels and become friends, since she left, Lizzy 
was inclined to think village gossip much more inte- 
resting than well-bred London talk. 

They all went to bed at last. Lizzy and her 
mother occupied the same room, as of old, and had 
much more to say when they were alone there. Much 
about the Mertona which was, uimu the whole, 
satisfactory. Just as Lizzy was dropping to sleep, 
her mother said,— I 

” I forgot to ask you who that gentleman was 
wlio was in the coach to-night.” 

That is our new vicar. 1 will tell you more 
about bim to-morrow. Good night, dearest mother ” 
When Lizzy awoke the next sionuog, her eyM 
wandered with a sense of perfect happineas ovej^ the , 
little bedroom. The latticed ^rindow^ the q^l oekea 
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chest of drawers, the funny little recess, wlicie the 
writing-table stood, and where the miniatures of four 
chubby children hung against the wall; the old 
tent-bedstead, with its beautiful and venerable chintz 
curtains ; and the cosy fire-place, where she saw her 
mother at that moment lighting a fire as gently as a 
disembodied spirit, for fear of awaking her. 

“What ! up and dressed, mamma P I wonder I did 
not hear you ! ” 

“ It would have been a greater wonder if you had 
beard me, fori never saw anyone sleep more soundly. 
How arc you, darling? ” she added, approaching the 
bed ; “ I was afraid to kiss you before.” 

“ Oh, I am so well ! so happy ! Turn your face 
round, mother dearest ; I want to see it by day-light.” 

“ Not so young as it used to be, eh, Lizzy ? But 
you know I never had any colour since we left the 
Parsonage. Now, let me go and attend to the fire, 
dearest.” 

“ I am afraid you arc taking that trouble entirely 
OJi iny account.” 

“ To be sure I am, I know bow miserably cold this 
little house must fed after a good substantial wcll- 
warmed house in London, where I suppose you can 
have a fire in every room whenever you like, without 
being thought very luxuriously inclined.” 

“Why yes. The Goulds are very much more 
sensible, on the subject of fires, than most English 
pcoj)le. I cannot understand what it is that makes 
every body grudge to have as many fires as arc re- 
quisite for hcaltli, in ibis country. In the case of 
])coplo like ourselves, who have scarcely enough to 
live on, of course every additional fire becomes a 
consideration. But how many rich people we know 
who would liesitatc about having a lire in every bed- 
room ! They will have tlu'cc courses and dessert every 
day, — an expense lughly injurious to health ; and 
they will starve with cold in their bed-rooms ; which, 
according to iny notion, is quite as injurious to health. 
IIow many families you sec who arc never free from 
coughs, colds, and influenza, all the winter, merely 
because they all go to bed and get up every day (at 
the coldest times of the day too) in an atmosphere at 
or below the freezing point, after leaving a warm bed, 
or a room at a temperature of 68®.” 

“ You arc quite right, child. I think my experience 
worth something, and it has tauglit me that an eco- 
nomy (so called) of fire is a great extravagance,” 

“ But how do you manage now ? Can you contrive 
to give every body a fire, with no servant but Alice ?” 
asked Lizzy. 

“ In this way Alice sleeps in the kitchen and 
has hw fire* Nancy sleej^ with me ; and her former 
room is arranged as a general dressing-room, where 
Alice lays the fire the night before. — George gets up 
first, and passes into the dressing-room, lights the fire, 
mani^; his own bathing tub--clcais away all his 
thit^ ibd kfipoks at joy door to say*that ho has 
va<!|jg^M'ih^ diMssing-room, as he goes down to practise. 
Ani^ th^MNancy am 1 use it ; the old screen sening 
as ,ia partitioii between us. 1 have the fire kepi there 
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all day. Nancy has her playthings tlieie, aiid George 
sometimes likes to be there. And all work which is 
not fit for the parlour, 1 do there. This fire is a very 
trifling addition to our expense. * Coals in these 
midland counties are much cheaper than in London. 
We go without pudding twice a-w^eek for the sake of 
the fire. George is facetious on the subject, and calls 
warming bimse^ by the dressing-room fire “ havhig a 
slice of pudding.” ' , 

“How do you like the idea of sending George to 
Christ’s, mother ? ” 

“ I am glad tliat he should be weU tangbt, poor 
boy ! But I dread to send him among several hundred 
boys. George is not clever; — lie may be easily cor- 
rupted.” 

“ Nay, mother dearest ; I think George is* one of 
the most difficult persons to he corrupted ; — perhaps 
his not being clever is one reason for it. He is very 
steady in his love of right. I consider George the 
best of your children; not the brightest, but the 
best.” 

A knock was heard at the door of the room. 

“ Is Lizzy getting up, mamma P — I want to see her.” 

“ Come m, Nancy.” And in sprang Nancy with 
the guinea-pig on her arms. 

“ Oh 1 you are half-dressed. I did not like to knock 
before. If you please, mamma, Alice wants to know 
if she is to make the coffee yet ; and Dr. Merton has 
sent over a dried salmon and a quantity of marmalade 
from Scotland.” 

“ Felix has not forgotten your old breakfast fancies, 
3 'ou sec,” said Mrs. Wilson laughingly, to Lizzy. 
“ Tliey liad a liamper from Scothiud yesterday.” 

“Oh! and please, Lizzy, may George begin to 
practise now ? because he’s always teasing Alice and 
I me about the breakfast, if he may not practise.” 
j “Yes, dear, tell George to practise till breakfast 
time,” said Mrs. Wilson, “and tell Alice she may 
make the coffee, and let’ us have some of the salmon 
and the marmalade for breakfast. In a quarter of an 
hour Lizzy and I will come down ; and 1 hope, dear, 
we shall find the breakfast table very neat.” 

Nancy nodded and laughed ; and ran off with her 
guinea-pig. 

Not very long after breakfast, Dr. and Mrs. Merton 
came over to the “White Cottage,” and nurse followed 
with the baby. 

Lizzy was in the parlour idonc, adorning the room 
with chrysanthemums and holly, while her mother was 
busy with Nancy in the kitclieii, and George was gone 
to tell evciy body in the village that Jiis “ sister was 
come from Loudon.” 

She was very glad to see them both. Lilia com- 
plimented her upon her improved looks, and she com- 
plimented Lilia upon her baby, which was a lovely 
Httle thing. Felix was, at first, a little moved at tho 
sight of Lizzy; but she was glad to see that he remem- 
bered nothing but the baby and Lilia, when the former 
was produced for Lizzy’s approbation. 

“What is its name?” asked Lizzy, after she had 
examined it attentively for some minutes. * ^ 
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Lizzy. Lie would bavo it clirisiened Lizs^. I wS 
a little jealous/’ said Lilia laiigliingi and arranging 
the feather of her bonnet before the glass. BesideSi 
as I told liitn, it was quite absurd to have it christened 
Lizzy. It might have been chi’istcucd Elizabeth, and 
called Lizzy. But no ; — ^he was quite savage about 
it, I assure you, and swore that it should be actually 
christened * Lizzy, and it was. He is such an 
obstinate mule.” 

" Indeed !— that is something quite new,” said 
Lizzy, with a smile. 

”/am going to be obstinate when we have a boy,” 
said Lilia ; his name shall be Aldeharoiitcs^hoscojihor- 
mio ; — that I am determined upon.” 

• “ Tbit may have him christened what you ])lcasc ; 
I shall call him * Lilius,’ ” said Pelix, looking at his 
pretty wife with affection. 

‘^We ore going to have some one staying w’ith us 
for a few weeks, — some one whom you uSl like, I 
tliink, and who is sure to like you,” said Lilia ; — “ a 
friend of ours^ — a Mr. Ernest Morgan, who is just 
appointed to this living.” 

” Yes, I know. I came down from town in the 
coach with him yesterday ; and we had some conver- 
sation. He went on to Coventry.” 

“Well! what did you thmk of him?” inquired 
Lilia, with a scrutinizing look at Lizzy ; Pelix looked 
too, 

“I tliink that he must be a very superior man; 
and very fitted for his position here.” 

“ Yes, but how did you like him ? — did 3*011 think 
him handsome? — does he not talk well ?” a.sked Lilia. 

“ I have seen handsomer men, and men who taltf 
better.” 

“ Of course you have,” replied Lilia, glancing at 
her husband. “ Then I suppose you do not like him 
much ?” 

“On the contraiy, I already like him very much. 
I admire his style of mind ; and his manners arc very 
good,” replied Lizzy. 

Bather too sedate for my taste,” said Lilia, shrug- 
ging her shoulders. 

“ Not for mine,— but as he is coming here I will 
see a little more of hiin, before I give you my opinion.” 

“I hope Mr. Gould and his family arc quite well,” 
&e. &c. And Dr. and Mrs. Merton stayed a long time 
talking. Mrs. Wilsou came in, and presently half the 
gently of the place called. Thp Wilsons were soon 
engage^ to go to some friend’s house to dinner, or tea, 
or a dahee, almost eveiy day of tljc next fortnight. 
Li»y declined going out that week. She wished 
to spend the time at home ; she did not want to go 
out tiU Tom came. He was to come on Saturday 
(dbrisiuias day). . Mrs. Wilson and Lizzy and Tom 
were to their round of gaieties on Monday, when 

they were tp dinp at the Mertons’ imd meet Mr. 
Morgan; and in the eveni^ there was to he a 
young part j, for. Dr. Merton’s express gratilleatum: 
be was veij foM of ohudj^. ^4 Ntuicy 

were invit^ by biimf in/vPeison, and were duly 
delighted. , ^ ^ ^ 


Lizzy saw Eelix take up “Wilhelm Meister.” He 
turned oyer the pages indifferently, and laid it down 
again. “Is that book yours?” he asked. 

! “Yes.” 

“Oh!” 

“ What does that ‘ oh 1 ’ mean ?” 

“Only that I thought you did not read those 
equivocal foreign novels.” 

“ Have you read Wilhelm Mcister?” 

“ No.” 

“Then why do you call it equivocal f” 

“I have heard, from very good authority, that it is 
so.” 

“ Did you not hear once, upon very good authority, 
that ‘ there was once upon a time a giant named Pec- 
fo-fi-fum,* &c.? Wait till you have read a book 
written by a great genius, before you speak ill of it. 
I am reading this book with the greatest attention, 
and declare that, as far as I have gone, it is unequi- 
vocally the finest union of philosophy and art that I 
ever read.” 

“I suppose, Lizzy, now that you read so muchPrcuch 
and German you are getting quite an esprit -fort ? ” 

“ I used to answer an ill-natured question in kind, 
Pelix. "NoWy I never answer it at all, if I can avoid 
doing so,” and she walked away to speak to deaf Mrs. 
Elliot. 

Pelix was vexed, took up “Wilhelm Meistcr” 
again, looked at it for a few minutes, and ihen told 
Lilia “ they ought to be going.” The baby was handed 
round for every body to notice again, and the Mertous 
went away. Soon after, all the other visitors left, and 
the Wilsons had a delicious evening to themselves. 

Saturday came, — Christmas day, and the day for 
Tom to come home ! All Everstead (that was not dis- 
senting) always went to church on Christmas moniing. 
The Wilsons went, of course, as Tom was not ex- 
pected till late, towards the evening. The curate of 
a neighbouring parish did the duty, and the church 
was full 

Lizzy was always more impressed by the service at 
Everstead than anywhere else. It brought bacl^ every 
feeling of her childhood, when she used to hear her 
fatlicr’s voice from that pulpit. Prom the window 
near her pew Mrs. Wilson could see port of the par- 
sonage-house ; and she was never more seriously happy, 
than when she sat with her eyes fixed on the window 
of what was formerly her husband’s study, and listened 
to the voice of the preacher. 

Lizzy thought, that morning, of the many blessings 
of her life, and of the wisdom which ordereth il 
things for the best. Her face was sdmoat beautiful as 
she sat, heedless of all but the werda wMch came from 
the priest ; and the hearirihi^^ving for 41 tlmt she 
had enjoyed and suffered in the paa^ which stUTqd 
within her, gave oplput to . her chpjsjk ^ lise to 
, her eye. $he did npt oh§eqp how ^ the cs^reh 
was, nor how haB the co^egatiQ)} ^rie, ateii^ 


the hopet shp ^prq yftB in tjbe nehres^ ^ 

Miss C^b the dti^s-mid^cr trying to get a good view. 
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of the out of lier blaolc silk mantle. Young Mr. 
Portescue, standing on a hassock, that, like Mr. Fudge, 
he 

** Might more of men and manners see,** 
stared very hard at Miss Wilson, tliat she might he 
aware ho thought she was looking ** remarkably well 
— «?tfally, quite pmtijJ* Old Mr. Elliot looked 
at her with interest; she was so like her father. 
Young Ford, the organist, peeped from behind his 
curtain to look at her, and wliispered to his father 
that ** there was some pleasure in playing now that 
Miss Wilson vras in the church, for she knew good 
music wlien she heard it.** A strange gentleman who 
camo ill laic, and sat in a dark corner, also watched 
Lizzy rather attentively. 

Ijizzy saw none of these people, till, with her 
mother leaning on her arm, she stood still in the 
churchyard to speak to a crowd of poor folks, who 
waited for a word from her. They stayed some time 
there, and the poor people dropped off, one by one. 
They too were goiug out with an old couple wlio 
had formerly been servants to Mrs. Wilson, when the 
clergyman cumc out of the church with a stranger. 
The latter came up to Mrs. Wilson and her family. 
It was Mr. Morgan. He walked home with them to 
their gate, and then crijsscd the road to Dr. Merton’s 
lioiisc. 

“ 1 think T shall like the new vicar, inamnia,** said 
George. 

1 don’t think I shall,*’ said Nancy. 

“ AVIiy not, dear?’* inquired her mother. 

Because ho docs not seem to like Lizzy at all. 
lie talked all the time to you and George ; I clon*t 
I hiuk he hardly spoke to her. I’m sure I shall not 
like him as well as poor Mr, Clare.** 

They waited dinner until a very fashionable hour for 
Everstead. They waited till half-past six, when Toni 
made his appearance. And what a quantity of lugg.agc 
that Tom brought with him ; it quite tilled the little 
hall, and half tilled the parlour. 

“ My dear boy, what is all this ?** said his mother, 
as Lizzy was untying his shawl, and trying to make 
out how much of the bright colour on his check was 
natural, and liow much was the cold air. 

“ You shall see presently ; never mind that now. 
I want to see you all. There, stand all in a row ; 
Mother, Lizzy, George, Nancy,— here, Alice I put that 
dish down, and come and stand here. There ; now I 
can see you all. Now let me look what alterations 
have taken place since I saw you last.— Mother, 
not looking so well; Lizzy, a great deal better; 
George, taller and more clever; N^ucy, taller and 
moro gawky, but she Alice, quite blooming, 

I declare.— >Ah ! Alic^ you will bret& a few more 
hearts yet. I must take care of miue !** 

Alice laughed, and said he ''was the same mod-cap 
boy as ever; just what he used to in petticoats. 
B^t, sir, the dinner is getting cold.** 

: I* As prudent as you are good-looking, Alice I Come,^ 
mii^her dear, do not let mo keep you standing any 
longer/* 


And they all sat down to table ; and Ineed scarcely 
say the diimer was enjoyed, and Aliee*s pudding de- 
clared to be perfect. When the dinner things were 
cleared away, Tom and George set to wmrk to imtie 
one of the hampers, whicli Tom facetiously told Nancy 
was a small basket with a little dessert in it. Out 
came half-a-dozen bottles of Madeira, a drum of figs, 
all sorts of Scotch preserves and cakes, no end of 
oranges, and two gigantic boxes of the most wonder- 
ful French besides a large package ofe the 

finest Mocha coffee. 

''Mother, Mrs. Bond desired me to give you her 
kind regard, and begs your acceptance of these 
trifles.*’ 

" How very good of Mrs. Bond !” cried his mother, 
much pleased by this proof of the remembrance of an 
early acfiuaintance. 

“ Now, George, come along, there’s a good fellow! 
and help me in with those boxes. Miss Wilson, — that’s 
for you, Lizzy. George, open it for her. Mrs. Wilson, 
— that’s for you, mother. Miss Nancp Wilson, and 
Master George Wilson. Now, where’s old John’s 
parcel, and Alice’s ? Ah ! there they arc. I must take 
these into the kitchen.” Never were presents more 
charming, more appropriate, more "just what ” the 
receiver " was most desirous to have.” 

Mrs. Wilson’s box contained a portrait in crayons 
of Tom, neatly framed ; — a present to her from Mr. 
Bond, his employer, with a letter in high praise of the 
son of his old friend ; who was to have a salary of 
300/. a-ycar when he returned I I must tell you at 
once the other things in Mrs. Wilson’s box, for she 
was so long reading flint letter over and over again, 
tliat the others saw them before she did. A beautiful 
piece of black silk for a gown, a small collection of 
books published during the late year, and a small pair 
of spectacles. These were all presents from Tom 
himself. 

Lizzy’s box contained a valuable selection from the 
I best Italian, German, and French authors, (a present 
from Mr. Bond,) and some selections from the works 
of Beethoven, Bach, Ilaudcl, and Pergolpsi, for the 
piano and organ. Lizzy could scarcely believe that 
she had become so rich all at once. George had a 
flute and a first-ratc fishing-rod; Nancy, a beautiful 
plaid silk frock, and the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments, with beautiful pictures in it. 

After saying all this, )ny reader knows very well 
that no people ever spent a happier Christmas night 
i than the Wilsons. He feels sure that they all got 
very merry after tea ; that Tom, and Lizzy, and 
George, sang glees ; and that John and Alice came in 
to listen ; and I think, dear reader, you will not be 
surprised that Tom insisted on finishing the evening 
: with a game of snap-dragon, whicli Mrs. Wilson agreed 
to do, on condition that they bad it in the kitchen, as 
it would make a mess in the parlour. 

The next day was Simday; and, of course, every 
soul in the viUago not bed-ridden or (asl saidbeforo) 
dissenting, went to church, to hear the new vicar preach 
his first sermon at Everstead. Lizzy Wilson was 
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auxions to ]iear how he would preachy and when he 
had pronounced his text her anxiety was over ; she felt 
confident in his power to move his audience. Several 
times during the sermon she glancedround the church, 
to see the effect which Mr. Moijgan produced ; it was 
clear she was desirous that hers should be the general 
opinion. She was gratified after coming out of church 
to hear the loud encomiums of the sermou which 
almost every one uttered. 

"How did you like it, mother P” asked Tom. 

" 1 have never heard a sermon I liked so well since 
your poor failier preached.” 

“ Lizzy, did you like the sermon P” 

"I ? — ol), yes ! I have never heard a better.” 

“ Nor I, except Dr. Chalmers’s.” 

The Mertons came up to them. ” Ali, Tom ! how 
ai*c youP” 

"Very well; and you, Felix ?” 

"Very fiourishing, as you see.” 

Then followed general greetings of the others, and 
presently Felix said to Tom, " Are you inclined to go 
to Hawley Wood for a walk with me ? ” 

" I sludl be very happy ; ” and the two young men 
wished the ladies “ good morning ” for the present, 
and were soon out of sight. 

" Cool !” exclaimed Lilia, laughingly, to Mrs. Wil- 
son, as she took her arm to walk home. 

"Just as ever, my dear; I never saw any thing 
like Tom.” 

It happened that Nancy’s bonnet had come untied, 
and Lizzy was staying to tic it, and George, as usual, 
stayed where she stayed. Just as the strings were 
properly adjusted, Mr. Morgan came out of the porch. 
He saw them. 

" All ! you arc there ! Good morning ! Is not 
Mrs. IVilson well P 1 thought I saw her in church.” 

" She is quite well ; she has only walked on with 
Mi*s. Merton.” 

Mr. Morgan walked beside Lizzy to her home. 
They walked slowly, and did not say much. Mr. 
Morgan thought Everstead the prettiest large village 
he had ever seen. Lizzy was glad of that, for she had 
always thought it the prettiest she had seen. 

"It ^must give you pain to leave it. Miss Wil- 
son?” 

" Oil, do not mention that ! I am not going to 
leave it for a mouth, at least.” 

" A month ! I thoOght it was only a fortnight.” 

"Tom only stays a fortnight. You do not know 
Tom, I think?” 

" No ; but 1 hope to be introduced to him soon. 
How is it that lie is not with you now ?” 

" Ho and Felix are gone off for a walk after church, 
jiist as vre used all to do, long ago. Allow me to 
congratuTato you on the very favourable impression 
your sermon produced on the congregation.” 

"Favourable, was it? Thank you. I have beard you 
never flatter any one but your brother George ; so I 
take what you say to md a^sober truth.” 

"It is. JBut whef^sys I flatter no one but George P” 
Merton. is I f ” 


"Yes. Will you not como inP I daresay Mrs. 
Merton is with mamma.” 

" No, thank you ; I preach again this afternoon, and 
would rather be alone for an hour. But I would not 
have missed seeing you for these few minutes,” he 
added after after a pause. " Good morning.” 

" Missed seeing you” repeated Lizzy to herself, as 
she walked up to the house-door. 

" A month ! I may make great progress in a month. 
Much may be done in a month,” thought Mr. Morgan 
as he crossed the road to Dr. Merton’s house* 

The dinner on Monday at the Mertons was very 
successful. Tom Wilson, having called there in the 
morning, took Mr. Morgan off with him to pay a round 
of visits together; by this means they knew each 
other pretty well before dmner time. 

" The new Vicar is a first-rate man, Lizzy,” said 
Tom, wlien he came home to dress, " and he lias no 
very great feeling of aversion to Mrs. Merton, I 
fancy.” 

Lizzy felt uncomfortable, and could not persuade 
herself it was all for Mrs. Merton’s sake. 

" Upon my word, Lizzy, that is a very stylish gown, 
and very becoming too,” said Tom as he inspected her 
all round when she was dressed to go to the Merton’s. 
Lizzy smiled as she remembered how different matters 
were on the first occasion of her wearing that same 
dress. She had worn it at a party at the Goulds, 
and no one had turned her round or taken any notice 
how she looked in it then. 

Six is a pleasant number for a diimer-party* Not 
so good as eight some people tliink. Ilowevcr, the 
party of six at the Mertons was esteemed perfect by 
each individual of the company. Dr. Merton talked 
to Mrs. Wilson about the baby and their neighbours. 
Tom talked to Lilia about old times : and thought she 
was just the same lovely little girl as ever ; but lie 
felt noiliing but pleasure in this. — Tom was almost 
engaged to Miss Bond in Edinburgh, only he kept the 
fact to himself. Mr. Morgan talked to Lizzy about the 
village, and the nature of the inhabitants, and the 
improvements he intended to make, which were nearly 
all approved by Lizzy, Mr. Morgan thought he was 
making progress already, and was in high spirits. 

When the children were dancing in the evening, 
and Lizzy and Mr. Morgan had done their share of 
dancing with them, Mr. Morgan challenged Lizzy to 
three games of chess. Now he had heard that Lizzy 
was very fond of chess, — and he had also heard, that 
she had once said it would be impossible for her to sit 
out three games of chess with a person who was dis- 
agreeable to her. 

They went into a quiet room adjoining the larger 
one, and began. I do not know whetber Lizzy was 
unable to sit out the three games, but it is certain that 
they were a long time in the little room ; and when 
they came out and were asked which had won« they 
did not seem to know. 

"1 can tell, though,” said Lilia in a whisper to her 
husband, "Mr. Mor^ has won— Lizzy. Well ! for 
prudent, sedate people, I call that quick work, If 
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any body hod told Lizzy ibis day wcek^ that she, who 
thmks herself so very wise and circumspect, would be 
enga^d to be married to-day to a man she had not 
then seen, she would have believed it impossible. — ^It*s 
your quiet, wise people, who always do these extra- 
ordinary things in love.” 

“ But they may not be engaged, Lilia,” said Felix, 

• looking at the couple very attentively. Presently he 
saw an expression on Lizzy’s face that was familiar to 
him; he had seen it often, years ago. — “ Yes, Lilia, you 
are right ; Lizzy loves Morgan,” he said gravely. 

^ Felix did not romp >vith the children after that. 
Lizzy said she would like to go home with Nancy and 
. George. She “ was tired.” She “ would not dis- 
turb her mother” who was talking with Mr. Elliot ; 

^ and she retired quietly witli the children. 

Felix and Mr. Morgan both went out of the room 
to go home with Lizzy. 

“ Morgan,” whispered Felix in a voice of emotion, 
“ let me go with her, just this last time.” Felix 
looked very grave and anxious. 

“ Certainly, if you wish it so much ; but you must 
c.xplain to her why 1 do not go.” 

“ Yes; thank you,” and Felix grasped his hand, 
and ran down stairs after Lizzy. 

“ Morgan has let me come instead of him just this 
once,” said Felix, as the children ran across the road. 
“ Lizzy, I cannot be mistaken — I congralidate you 
from my soul. Morgan is the best man I ever knew, 
and you arc the best woman. I am not selfish enough 
to wish matters otlierwise. If you arc married 
and live liere, I shall be happy, for you will by j^our 
example sliow me how 1 ought to live. I love Lilia 
now, and I feel that she loves me as you never could 
I have done when you knew me well. I am not worthy 
of you, and Morgan is. God bless you, Lizzy. Will 
I YOU have your old lover as a friend now ? ” 

Yes, Felix, We shall both be the happier for 
being friends instead of linsbaiid and wife. Thank 
you, Felix, for these words. Tell Morgan what 
lias passed. Good-night.” 

Need I relate all the other external pleasures of 
Lizzy’s month ? The reader knows that she had now^ 
a source of pleasure within, which made all other 
])lcasurcs poor. She now loved really, and was as 
happy as her friends tlionght she deserved be. She 
and her mother and Nancy were to live in the 
pai*soiiagc again. At the end of the mouth she went 
back to Mrs. Gould to .stay until tliat lady found 
another governess to suit her, and after that she stayed 
with her on a visit, while she pureliascd her wedding 
dresses ; and then her old friend Mr. Gould would 
sometimes venture to banter her about tlie result of 
her Christmas Holiday. ' J, M. W. 


THE DEATH AND BURIAL OF ROBIN HOOD, 

yf'R select this ballad from Ritson’s “Collection of all 
the Ancient Poems, Songs, and Ballads, now extant, 
relative to that celebrated English Outlaw, Robin Hood.” 


The outlines of his life are generally known; the i 
notes we here introduce concern exclosivoly his “ Death 
and Burial for the “ facts” concerning which we are 
indebted to the indefatigable collector,' who seems to 
have gathered together, by immense hU>our, every item 
of information that eadsts upon the subject. The old 
chronicles are somewaat circumstantial touching the 
final exit of the hero. “ The king att last,’* says the 
Harleian MS., “ sett furth a proclamation to have him 
apprehended,” Src. Grafton, after having told us that 
he “ practised robberyes, Ac.,” adds, ** The which beyng 
certofyed to the king, and ho beyng greatly ofiende<i 
therewith, caused his proclamation to bo made ihat 
whosoever would bryng him quicke or dead, the king 
would geve him a great summo of money, as by the 
recordcs in the Exchequer is to be seene : But of this 
romise no man enjoyed any benefile for as long as 
c had his “ bent bow in his hand,” it was scarcely safe 
to meddle with the “ archer good.” Time, however, 
subdued his strength and spirit. Finding the infirmities 
of old age increase upon him, and being “ troubled with 
a sicknesse,” according to Grafton, he “ came to a certain 
nonry in Yorkshire called Bircklics [Kircklies], where 
desiryng to be let blood, he was betrayed and bled to 
death.” The Sloane MS. says, that “ [being] dystem- 
pered with cowld and age, he bad great payne in hU 
lymmes, his bloud being corrupted; therfore, to be 
cased of his payne by letting bloud, he repay red to the 
priorcs of Kyrkcsly, which some say was his aunt, a 
woman very skylful in physique & surgery ; who, per- 
ceyving him to be Robyn Hood, & waying howe fel an 
cnimy he was to religious persons, tokc reveng of him 
for her ownc bowse and all others by letting him bleed 
to death. It is also sayd that one Sir Roger of Doncaster, 
bearing grudge to Robyn for some injury, incyted the 
priores, with whome he was very familiar, in sucli a 
manor to dispatch him.” The Harleian MS., after men- 
tioning the proclamation “sett furth to have him appre- 
hended,” aduB, at which time it happened he fell sick 
at a nunnery in Yorkshire called Birklcys [KirkloysJ ; 

& desiring there to be let blood, bee was beytrayed A 
made bleed to death.” 

According to the Sloane MS. the prioreas, after “ letting 
him bleed to death, buryed him under a great stone by 
the hywayes syde. And the cause why she buryed him 
there was, for that the common passengers and travailers, 
knowyng and seeyng him there buryed, might more 
safely and without fcare take their jorncys that way, 
which they durst not do in the life of the sayd outlawc.s. 
And at cythcr endc of the sayd tombe was erected a 
crosse of stone, which is to be scene there at tliis present.” 

" Amongst the papers of the learned Dr. Gale, late 
Dean of Y'ork, was found this epitaph of Robin Hood 

Krar unbr<itrah hta laitl atran 
laq rohert rarl of itittnttngtuu 
near arrtr ber hte sa grub 
an pipl ftaulb im robin bntb 
girk iitlab)? ai bi an mrn 
btl englanb ntbr si agrn. 

obfit 24 [r. 14] bal bfbembris 1247.” 

Thcro appears to be reasonable ground for the belief 
that Robin Hood was thus treacherously dealt with. 

The ballad *' Robin Hood’s Death and Ihnial,” 
although its style is comparatively modern, is clearly 
based upon ono much older: — it contains pjussages of 
too “ genuine ” a character to have been the prodiictiou 
of an ago much later than that in which flourished the 
hero of the ‘'grene-wode.” 
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TRUTH AND POETRY.— No. II. 

Bt 1?. B. 

SotfRwirAT to our present purpose is a passage 
wliicli occurs ill one of Adams’s beautiful little alle- 
gories, where he says, “ My own thoughts grew per- 
plexed, as I tried to determine with myself what were 
truths and realities, and what merely shadows and 
metaphors of the things pertaining to our present ex- 
istence.” Now, let not any of the readers of Shaepe 
grow alarmed lest they should have a disquisition on 
realities and non-realities, or a metaphysical discussion 
whether matter exists, or some very clear reasons 
why they should not feel by any means sure that their 
lieads arc heads, or that they themselves have any 
shape, size, or being at all. Certain philosophers, so 
called, have, we know, attempted to show all this, 
but wo want nothing of the kind. We are quite wil- 
ling to believe that eyes are eyes, and cars are ears, 
spite of all their showing to the contrary j and wlien 
wc see the bright clear sky above us, with its un- 
fathomable depth of blue, and ibc beauty of nature 
all around, and hear the sweet voices of the birds as 
I they sing on every side, or the sweeter tones of those 
wc love, we would thank no far-fetched sophistry to 
make us fancy our happiness was not as true and as 
certain os that place from which it comes, but of 
which its greatest fulness is only a faint and feeble 
image. Yet, at the same time, we do say that there 
is much, very much, in this world of ours, and the age 
in which we live, which is lield os true and fixed and 
positive, while it is only shifting and full of deceit ' 
that men set up to themselves some golden image, 
and fall down before the idol they have made, tuniing 
their backs upon the true sun of lieaven, and gazing 
only on his reflected rays, till at last they grow dazzled 
with the glare, and fancy there is no light but them, — 
that in them is all beauty and every good, and that 
such as would look around for a brighter and purer 
light, even to the very source of which they see but 
the reflection, arc only enthusiasts, and men useless in 
I their generation. Men put that which they wish to 
be in place of that which is, and fixing their minds 
constantly upon it, they come at last to believe tliat 
there is no other good, nothing else worth the striving 
after, and mistake for the offspring of eternal and 
unchanging truth, that which had its rise only in the 
errors and shortsightedness of their own weak fancies. 
They set themselves to pursue some one object, which 
their own hearts have marked out as good and a thing 
to be desired, and running at once to the conclusion 
that it is iu truth as fair and as full of worth as they 
have pictured it to be, they strain every power they 
have^ and fellow after it as earnestly and eagerly as if 
it were the end and aim of their being. In self does 
the pursuit begm $ in self, therefore, does it end. In 
looking how they may advance themselves, they have 
forgotten those who are their fellows; the general 
good has been disregarded, and so they have failed to 
attain that which was for their own private happiness. 

The good of all men includes that of individuals, 


but when the individual narrows his view to himself 
only, to the shutting out of all others, he falls griev- 
ously short of the good. Self, tliereforo, defeats its 
own end; it looks not to God’s glory, from which 
flows all our good, and so it is always wide of the 
mark it aimed at, and finds only disappointment and 
fresh toil, where peace was looked for and a calm rest- 
ing after labour. 

All men should be practical in the real meaning of 
I the word, but those who arc ever boasting themselves 
I to he such, and turning a look of soom on all who 
I would go the least step out of the path which they 
have marked out as the only true one, are but too 
often such os we have spoken of, — men who care for 
nothing beyond the mere desires of life, the heaping 
together of gold, or the satisfying of animal wants ; 
or if they go higher, they will still slight all that can- 
not be seen by their dull eye, or comprehended by 
their calculating intellect. They are of the earth, 
earthy ; or if they mount somewhat above it, it is not 
to the clearness of heaven, but only to the mid region 
of clouds and mists, where indeed they have a wider 
view than others, but yet see nothing wiili clcanicss 
and certainty ; for they want the glass which would 
show them all things rightly — they forget the glory 
of God, and miss the good of man. Tliey throw reli- 
gion aside ; and how then can they wonder that love 
is absent too. The one follows closely upon the otlier, 
and without them is nothing good or beautiful at all. 
But religion is the highest truth of all, and Love is 
her handmaid, and Poetry is but llic manifestation of 
them in all things, finding a chord in the heart of man 
himself, so that they are ^1 blended together into one, , 
making a whole of beauty, and gilding with heavenly 
brightness the dullest and darkest spots of earth. 

But they who deny that these are one and the 
same, — these practical men, as they fondly call them- 
selves, while they are of all others the most unprac- 
tical, — ^will find in the end that they arc following 
after a mere shadow, which for ever mocks those who 
stretch out their hands to grasp it, a something that 
fancy had decked out in a specious guise, and one so 
attractive that at length even reason had assented to 
the cheat, and set it down for the fair and good thing 
that it assumed to be. Or it may be a shadow so 
dark and dense as to deceive those who view it afar 
off, till they believe it to have real substance ; an|l so 
they hasten on the more eagerly, even as the darkness 
into which they shall plunge in the end is deeper ; and 
they fall headlong into a pit of destruction, being so 
blinded in their course that they mistake the blackness 
of the abyss for a firm and solid footing, and so arc 
deceived worst of all at the very time when they deem 
themselves to have gained the end of all their striv- 
ings; and then comes the bitterness of death, the 
emptiness of a disappointed heart. But what if any 
man should meet them on their way, and tell them 
that they are seeking that which has no real existence; 
what if he should call them off from that dark shadow 
upon the ground, and point them to the brightness of 
sun atove, and bid them look down no more into 
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the depth of the pit, but upwards to the heaven, where 
there would be no bound to their gaze, but only fresh 
knowledge, and a constant gain of worlds be 3 'ond 
worlds, ever opening 1o them new stores of thought, 
riches for the soul, food for the quickening of hope, 
and faith, and admiration of Him who has made all 
things in so goodly an order ! Would they not meet 
such an one with a sneer and a curled lip, or a smile 
of pity, it may be, while they told him that his sun 
was all too bright for their eyes, and his sky too high 
above their reach ; that they would rather take that 
whicli was close at hand, even if they must go by a 
downward path to gain it P How can wc be deceived, 
say they, in that which is before our eyes? that alone 
is true and real, — ^what need there that we look be- 
yond ? Better in their minds is the practical than the 
fair ; matter, f ban imagination ; that wliich belongs j 
to earth and sight, than that which is of heaven and ! 
faith. Those are our practical men, our sticklers for 
utility ; and what arc the fniits of their teaching, wc 
will not ask in such days as these. 

B\it if pity is to have any place, — for of scorn wc will 
not speak, — it should bo rather given to such as these, 
who arc for ever spending their strength on that which 
shall profit them nothing in the end. Less tangible, 
it may be, are the jileasurcs of the mind, but more 
sure ill their result, and more worthy of our nature, 
than tliat incessant striving after wealth and fame, and 
a name that must after all be bounded b^" the narrow 
limits of a few nations, and at last be lost altogether; 
that incessant toiling that rises early and late lakes 
rest, borrowing weariness from the night, but taking 
nothing from the free and refreshing influences of the 
early day. Not that wc would look at all askance at 
the objects of fame. It is but the inordinate love of 
it, and the pursuit of it for its own sake alone, that 
brings its followers down to the same level as those 
who give up all their days to the worsliip of treasure 
and the glitteringdustof the earth. Self is the inaiu- 
j spring ill botli ; and self can lower that which is best 
! and noblest, till it becomes altogether despicable and 
mean. It is well that men should obtain a reward for 
that which they have brought about for the good of 
their fellows ; and such an one they have a right to 
look for and to enjoy : but they must never forget that 
it is but a secondary thing; not the end of their 
labours, but their concomitant ; and that even if it be 
never gained, it is as much their duty to work on as 
ever it was. 

But earthly fame is in itself no more a true thing 
than earthly riches ; and tliis wc see every day set 
out so plainly, that such as seek it should not be 
too hasty to pronounce that they and tlicy only are 
the followers' after truth' It may appear at last that 
the dreamy enthusiast, as they have loved to call liim, 
the man of contemplation whom they have laughed at, 
has done more for the general good than they have 
evor thbvjight ef. And much, indeed, has he done, if 
he has only given a higlier and purer tone to the mind 
olf one man, or inclined a single sotil to rise somewhat 
allbve the mere range of an animal existence. This 
I can the Poet do ; this is a part of his mission ; and if 


he work aright, he points men back to the first and 
happy state, when all was true, and no curse had fallen 
upon the earth. And how shall he who leads men to 
the True not himself make use of Truth ? If Poetry 
be not Truth, how shall it fullLl its work ? But men, 
for the most part, do not pursue the True, whether 
they aim after riches or glory, wlmtever may be the 
meaning of that w’ord of wliich we hear so much, and 
which seems to be only another name for murder, and 
bloodshed, and a breaking of all laws, whether of God 
or man. Take away the riches of the one aiid the 
fame of the other, and what care they for their fellow 
men. Boast, then, as they will that they alone are 
following that wliich is of real and practical use, 
wc still say that they arc hunting a shadow. The 
wealth of the one will make to itself wings, and fly 
away; and the fame of the oilier may be blighted by 
one veiionied word. It is, then, of no avail to them- 
selves, and let ns ask them what it has done for others. 
For others, certainly, nothing; for they looked only to 
their own interest ; — for themselves, worse than no- 
thing; for it has left behind bitter thoughts, and the 
sadness of disappointed hope. But all this was not 
Truth, for Truth deceives ns never, nor leaves us as 
long as wc arc willing to hold fast by it. 

These practical men, then, have missed it ; but not 
so the Poet, that unpractical man whom they deemed 
to be throwing away his existence. Far off, indeed, 
is the goal to wliich he aspires, but his faith is bound- 
I less, and hope bears him on his way. He docs not 
know all truth, because he is only finite ; but Truth 
in essence is his from tlic bcgiiining, and it keeps un- 
folding to him as lie journeys on. Weak, perhaps, is 
his power of telling all he feels, but lie feels not the 
less for that, and lie gains fresh strength every day, 
and fresh knowledge of good ; and for ever shall do so, 
for Truth is eternal, and that which he gains belongs 
to tbc sold wliich shall never perish ; W’bilc the other 
aims of which vve have spoken are only of the body, 
and with it must pass away. — ay, and even more 
fleeting arc they than it ; for w hen it shall have risen 
again in a new life, they shall still lie dead, or appear 
only as witnesses against it. But the Poet gains true 
riches, for he wins the knowledge and fniilion of the 
only good ; and his is true fame,, for it has its founda- 
tion not upon the earth, subject to tbc breath of 
slander and the shaft of envy : — 

Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Sot off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies ;"] 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure cye.«. 

And perfect witness of all-judging Jove ; 

As He pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in Heaven expect thy meed.” * 

So much, then, for the present ; — wc know that in 
all this we have done little more than assert tlic iden- 
tity of Truth wdtb Poetry, alid reiterate the assertion; 
—it will remain for us to show hereafter, how in the 
very nature of man they are the same, and that in 
leaving the one he departs at the same time from the 
other also. 


(1) LycidM. 
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STORY OP A FAMILY. » 

BY S. M. 

AUTUOBESS OP "TUB MAIDEN AUNT,” &C. 

Chapter XIII.— Madeline’s Diary continued, 

I BEGAN to ask myself with more deliberation and 
reflection than I had hitherto been in the habit of 
employing, what was the reason of all this ? Why 
was life so rich and warm, and benefleent, and I 
shivering like a very beggar at its gates ? Was the 
fault mine, or was it not rather chargeable upon that 
power which some call Pate and others Providence ? 
My habitual cynicism kindled into a fiery and bitter 
impatience. There was happiness around me : that I 
saw 5 there was the capacity of happiness within me : 
that I felt. Why could I not bring these two together ? 
Were there indeed jewels in my path and could I not 
stoop to gather them up, or were they not rather 
treacherous foam-bubbles which imprisoned the sun- 
shine, but were ready to burst at a touch ? I came 
at last to a conclusion with which, impotent, false and 
and miserable as it was, I was fain to content myself. 
I tried to believe that tenderness of affection was in- 
compatible with strength of intellect, and that my 
lonely-heartedness was only the pnee which I paid for 
my genius. It is because I sec so clearly, thought I, 
that I cannot love ; others walk in twilight, and to 
them the lath-and-plaster erections of the tea-garden 
are as the solemn antiquities of Pmstiim. 

I look refuge in excitement, of which I could 
command as much as I would. Ceaseless gaiety, per- 
petual homage, these were to sujiply the need of 
happiness as they precluded the possibility of thought. 
I ran tlirough the whole scale of admiration, from the 
delicate compliment gracefully veiled in badinage, to 
the desperate declaration, which it was the triumph of 
my heartless vanity to receive and to reject. Worth- 
less all! One word of quiet praise, implied, not 
uttered by lips whose sentence is worth living for, 
would outweigh them all ; how much more, one look 
of real tenderness. But this I knew not ; experience 
had refused to teach it me ; and I was resolved not to 
believe in it. I determined to revenge myself by the 
achievements of genius on the isolation which genius 
had produced. I feasted upon the adulation offered to 
my talents for music and conversation, and exulted 
in perceiving how as soon as I entered a room, 
the various groups broke up, and the best (using the 
term in its society sense of the most agreeable) 
members of eaeh gradually clustered around me. 
There was however one talent which I possessed, and 
which I had never had an opportunity of exhibiting. 

I knew my power as an actress to be first-rate, at least 
among amateurs, and I determined to have private 
theatricals on a grand scale, and to shine forth in a 
sphere where no ordinary rivalry could even attempt 
to follow m* I bad moreover the advantage of 
writing my otwn dratn^ and I cons^icted it so as to 
display my gifts in the mo^ striking manner possible. 
The story selected was that of Undine, and it will be 

(1) Omtinu^d ftom vol. vUL, page 233. 


at once perceived that tlio principal character aflbrds 
scope for the exercise of a great variety of powers, 
from the airiest and most sparkling playfulness, to the 
deepest and tenderest pathos, excluding only those 
broader and stronger traits of passion whiclt would 
be unsuitable to a private and amateur performance, 
especially by a woman. I intioduccd a considerable 
number of songs, making my drama in fact a kind of 
half-opera, and on the evening of rchcarsd my triumph 
was complete. My costume — blue crape, with a 
coronal of water-lilies in iny dark hair — ^was pronounced 
perfect; I was tolerably well supported by the 
Hildebrand and Bertha of the party, and when the 
actual moment for representation arrived, I think I 
scarcely ever remember to have felt such exuberance 
of vivacity. I was sitting before my mirror, a little 
impatient of the length of time which my maid took 
in satisfying my critical vanity by the position of each 
individual lily, when ^Bertha entered with a face of 
considerable dismay. I forestalled her as she was 
about to speak, with my usual easy impertinence, as I 
now consider it — graceful petulance, us my adiiiirci‘S 
were in the habit of callmg it. 

" My dear Lady Emily, your look the picture of dis- 
consolate lielplessness. Tm quite sure you have 
forgotten half your part.” 

Be it observed, in passing, that I could scarcely 
have made a more Mal-a-proj)os joke than this. Lady 
Emily was angrily conscious of her inferiority to 
myself in quickness and memory, and excessively 
anxious that it should not be generally perceived. She 
! spent many a long hour in private study, and after- | 
wards made her appearance, professing that she had 
been so hurried, she had scarcely hiid time to do more 
tlian read her part through, and betraying the greatest 
annoyance at her not unfrequent mistakes. Tliere is 
no surer test of that true tact which is a combination 
of delicacy, refinement, and unselfishness, and wliich 
in its higher instances is an instinct taught by affection 
for the person towards whom it is displayed, than that 
which is afforded by observation of the manner, time, 
and subject of a joke at the expense of another. 
There are few more unpleasant reflections for a person 
who possesses this tact, and yet occasionally, out of 
hecdlessncss, or high spirits, or some temporary dis- 
turbance of mental equilibrium which results iii the 
appearance of high spirits, sins against it, than the 
discovery afterwards that he lias so sinned ; a discovery 
which the offender is quite sure to make sooner or 
later, though shame may quite as often induce him to 
conceal that he has made it, as to apologize for his 
offence. But to resume. Lady Emily answered me 
sharply, for I had made her feel uncomfortable, and she 
was therefore iu no wise disposed to break bad news 
tenderly to me.l " I wish,” said she, " that the success 
of the evening depended only on being perfect in 
7ny port. Mr. Scott has sent an apology— his uncle is 
dying somewhere in the north and he has been 
summoned away by an express !” 

I started up from beneatli the orderly fingers of my 
waiting-woman, utterly aghast. Mr. ^tt was H[ilde> 
brand ! 
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What oan be done P” I exclaimed 5 “ for Heaven’s 
sake suggest something !” 

Lady Emily was good-natured in the main ; besides 
which, she looked remarkably well in pink satin and 
pearls, and wanted to show herself. 

*• I can only think of one ohaucc,” she said. “ If 
Mr. Tyrrell could be induced to take the part, he has 
the play, for I lent him my copy three weeks ago ; and 
I know he has studied it, for he was talking of getting 
it up next week, at his uncle’s, the Duke of E— ; and 
lie is a capital actor,” 

I was too much excited to notice my friend’s breach 
of confidence iu thus lending my manuscript witliout 
my knowledge or consent, though at anotlior time J 
should have indignantly resented it. “ Mr. Tyrrell I” 
I repeated, “ that tall bandit-looking man with 
moustaches, wtiocame yesterday with Mrs. VA'^ilhraham? 
I scarcely know him, but he would look the part to 
perfection. ” 

“ And play it too,” responded Lady Emily ; “ he is 
my second cousin, and I know him intimately.” 

“ What sort of person is lie?” asked 1, musingly. 

“ Very clever,” she replied ; “ the sort of person who 
can do whatever he likes, and wlio never does what he 
! dislikes. The only quc'stion is whether one could 
induce liiui to undertake it.” 

“Oh! go, dear Lady Emily 1 ” I cried, “persuade, 
coax, supplicate, force him to consent. H o never can 
be so barbarous as to refuse. Or stay, liad you not 
better scud him a little note requesting liis instant 
presence in the library, and you and 1 will meet Jiim 
there, and use all our powers to prevail upon him.” 

Lady Emily thought this the more promising scheme, 
and having despatched the note, wc hurried into tlic 
library, and awaited onr doom. In a few minutes the 
door opened, and Mr. Tyrrell entered. I sec him now 
as I saw him then, save for tlie cold sickness at my 
heart, wliicli bears witness to the timo between then 
I and now. TIow strange to remember one who has 
become a part of ourselves, whether for good or for 
evil, as he ,w’ns when he was a stranger to us ! There 
is an unreality about our contomplaiioii of him, as 
though w^c were looking at a phantom, and not at a 
human being. And it cannot be otherwise. IVhat- 
soever thought once passes through our minds, 
whatsoever feeling has once touched the surface or 
searched the depths of our hearts, is iiTevocable, in- 
delible, in a sense, ctcnial. We can no more undo 
its work, and make ourselves what wc were before its 
coining, for a single moment, or iu a single respect, 
than wc can listen to a familiar melody as new, and 
feel curious for the coming, and suiqiriscd at the sound 
of each successive note, whose pitch and value we 
know well long before it" strikes upon our ears, Wc 
cau/(?r<w the timid flower (expressive phrase !) till we 
have compelled it to spread its petals wide, aud open 
its bosom — once blown, there is no power to make it 
again a soft aud shrouded bud. Oluthat wc had 
this power! Oh that we could unlearn our ex- 
perience I Oh that we could indeed make some few 
thniiliar names strange to our oars and to our hearts ! 


Is there one human being who would not, if ho could, 
un-live his past life ? 

Nothing could be more courteous than the manner in 
which he consented to oblige us; but it was done 
indifferently, and as a mere matter of civility. No 
vigilance of anxious vanity could detect the faintest 
shadow of personal compliment to myself. I was 
piqued, aud I never exerted myself so much to con- 
quer admiration as on that evening, and before its 
close I hail reason to believe that I had succeeded^ 
The breathless attention with which he listened to my 
singing was sufficiently expressive. In the last scene, 
where the vision of the hapless Undine returns and 
weeps her repentant lover to death, I had adapted 
sonic plaintive and appropriate words to Schubert’s 
melody “ L’addio,” and I sang them with all the pathos 
of which my voice was capable. Many of my audience 
were moved to tears, and 1 was convinced that the 
emotion betrayed by Hildebrand himself was not 
altogether assumed. When the curtain fell, I sank 
into a chair overcome by tlic pleasant exhaustiou of 
excitement and triumph. Most of the dramatis 
pcrsoine gathered around me, aud plied me with 
compliments as fast as my lieart could desire; Mr. 
Tyrrell stood a little aloof, and said nothing. Whilst 
I was receiving all this homage, and parrying by 
repartee such instances of it as seemed a little too 
sirong, my eyes involuntarily souglit him; he was 
looking at me, and T felt myself blnsli, that I sliould 
have been thus delected in watching liim. I rose 
with some iinpaiieiicc. “I believe we shall find 
supper ill tlie sidoon,” said I, “ and i am ashamed to 
coulcss that Undine has so little that is ethcrial iu 
her nature, lliat slic is longing for cold chicken. Do 
let us come.” 

1 stood at the door while my guests defiled past me 
iu couples ; Mr. Tyrrell, as in duty bound, offering me 
his arm. As wc followed the others, he said ; “ 1 am 
going to lake a great liberty, aud I must ask you to 
retain the character of the forgiving Undine a few 
minutes longer. "Will you make me a present of one 
of those tillers? 1 am a perfect school-girl in my 
love of autographs and relics, — and I want a memori^ 
of what I have seen and heard to-night.” 

I severed a lily from my bouquet very graciously, 
and gave it to him, saying as I did so, “ I think this 
the prettiest compliment I have yet received.” 

“1 neocr ))ay compliments,” was his grave answer, 
as he took the flower. “ Thank you; you are very kind.” 

At supper he sat between Lady Emily and myself, 
luid at first talked exclusively to his cousin. Presently, 
however, he turned and spoke to me in his peculiar 
quiet manner, half-deferential, half-familiar, which it is 
impossible to describe. “ Iji^c are arguing,” said he, 
“won’t you help us ?” 

“I will help ouc of you,” replied I, laughing, 

“ when I know the subject of the argument.” 

“Lady Emily is one of the National Peace Con- 
gress,” he answ'crcd; “but, iucousisteutly with the 
practice of tliat august body, she is ready to make war 
on all the rest of the world.” 
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“Ob, if you slate my case,” cried Lady Emily, il was shocked by Mr. T^ell’s proclamation of liis 
“you arc certain to make me seem in the wrong, own deliberate inconsistency; had he, on the con- 

It is not fair, 1*11 tell you what we were dis- trary, expressed his determination never to fight a 

cussing, Madeline, — this terrible duel; and Mr. Tyrrell duel, and afterwards fought one, I should probably 

defends it.** have forgiven him very easily. It is not for this, 

.j The "terrible duel** was an event just then occii- however, that I record the conversation. How often 


.1 pying the attention of the wdiole fashionable world, 
j Two young officers, nearly connected, and up to 
the time of their fatal difference strongly attached, 
had fought on some quarrel, which, beginning in a 
merely political question, had grown personal in the 
violence of the argument. One fell, and the other 
was scarcely restrained from committing suicide in t he 
i first agony of his fruitless remorse. That which 
j rendered the case peculiarly distressing was the fact 
I tliat the survivor had originally refused the challenge, 
i' and only been goaded into acceptance of it by taunts 
reflecting upon his courage. He was the more to be 
pitied, that, being of a highly nervous temperament 
physically, and never having been in action, nor had 
any opportunity of proving his mind to be stronger 
than his body, he must have felt himself peculiarly 
1 obnoxious to such suspicions, and unable, except by a 
very high mental effort, to despise 1 hem. 

“ Is it possible,*’ asked I, addressing Mr. Tyrrell, 
“ that you defend duelling on principle ? I thought 
trial by combat bad been abolished with other iniddlc- 
age absurdities, and that nobody ever argued in favour 
of it, though, like many other tilings, plenty of people 
might be found vAv^practm it.” 

I "No,” he replied; "I do not argue in favour of if. 

I I only say, that, in Captain Mctliven’s case, 1 should 
I have done as he did.” 

j "Then yon deliberately profess,” observed I, "that 
:( you would do that which you cannot defend? At any 
rate, you are very honest.” 

He smiled. " I should consider the act wrong, 
absurd, useless, and — unavoidable,” said he. “ There 
is no extremity, surely, to which a man may not be 
driven in order to preserve his name from a stain im- 
possible to cleanse. If Methven had had any previous 
opportunity of proving liis courage, I Ifiould have 
thought him altogether unpardonable. As it is, I 
don’t see what else lie could do.” 

The standard by winch a woman, even if irreligious, 
tries thoughts and actions, is generally higher and 
purer than that of a man practically not inferior to 
herself; for two reasons :-r- first, because she is brought 
ranch less iu contact with the Actual, and therefore 
has not the same temptations to lower it ; secondly, 
because, for the most part, she is less open-eyed to 
inconsistencies of all kinds, and therefore feels not I 
the absolute need of making rule and practice, in 
some measure, accordant with each other. She is 
consequently prone to a state of mind which may be 
called the very reverse of masculine; she neither 
I accommodates her rule to the reality, nor subdues the 
reality tc^W rule, but she unconsciously keeps them 
distinct, so. that the one is pure, the other full of de- 
fects, aj^ yet she is not distressed by the discrepancy. 
In many cases she perhaps fails to discover it. Thus, 


have the words since recurred to my memory ! Why 
did I not sooner comprehend the constraining principle j 
of all his actions, — the dctcniiinatlon to do, not v^hat- 1 
ever was right, or wise, or even politic, but simply, | 
whatever would preserve his honour from the merest 
possibility of a slur, eitlier in bis own eyes, or in the 
eyes of others. Strict, delicate, sensitive, — nay, in 
a sense, if it be not profanation to use the word, 
spiritual was this honour of his. He was himself 
his own severest judge. I.ct it appear that he had 
in any way committed himself,— no matter how inad- I 
vcrtently, — and no sacrifice- appeared to him too 
mighty to redeem the pledge. But I was blind ! 

To return to that memorable evening. I was too 
much occupied with my triumphs and my admirers to 
notice the unusual demeanour of my father, though I I 
have since been told that it was noticed by every body 
else. He was in unusually high spirits at first, with 
some appearance of excitement, and he drank five or 
six glasses of wine in succession,— a very iiucommoii 
practice for him, as he was a man not only of tempe- 
rate but of abst(‘mious habits. As the supper pro- 
ceeded, he became apparently very tired, and unable 
to fulfil the ordinary conversational duties of a host. 
During the last half-hour, he seemed in a state of 
I alisolute exhaustion, exerting himself to answer sucli 
remarks as were addressed to him with a smile of. 
forced courtesy, but with a degree of effort so manifest, 
that it w'as painful to witness it. He roused himself 
again to pay the parting compliments to his guests, 
and stood bowing and making adieux, as each party 
took their leave, with a mechanical sort of regularity, 
and w andering eyes, w hich seemed to betoken that his 
thoughts w'crc very far off. When the last was gone, 
he stood still a moment, pressing his hands upon his 
eyes, and then rapidly approached the sofa on wliicli I 
w'as half-reclining, conlemplatiiig with languid satis- 
faction the becoming effect of my while draperies and 
lily coronet as displayed by a large mirror on the 
opposite side of the room. 

" AVcll, papa,” said I, lifting my eyes to liis as he 
drew near, " have you no compliments to pay me 

He looked at me fixedly in silence, and with an 
expression of gloom so profound, that I involuntarily 
started upright, and asked, "What is the matter P”-— 
not, I confess, with any very grievous flutterings of 
heart, for one who loves nothing cannot possibly have 
many subjects of fear. 

He replied with his wonted cold brevity of maimer, 
which acquired repulsive harshness under the circum- 
stances, " Madeline, you are a woman now, and a 
sensible one. I owe you my confidence. I am mined.” 

I sprang up, and caught him by the arm, looking 
wildly and eagerly into his face, almost expecting to 
discover symptoms of umanity. He met the look 
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without flinching, and simply reiterated the words, 
** I am ruined.” Then releasing liimself from my 
gi-asp, and sitting down on the sofa, lie made me sit 
beside him, and proceeded, with the same immovable 
conciseness, to explain tlio details of the case. These 
are unimportant, neither am I suflicicntly conversant 
with business to record them accurately. The result 
is enough. It was ruin, dire, total, imminent 1 My 
mind could scarcely stretch to the comprehension of 
it. My father went on to say, that there was one 
chance of escape which it was impossible to render 
intelligible to me by reason of the technicalities which 
it involved. One thing was necessary, however, — 
namely, secrecy ; and this he took immense ])ains to 
make me comprehend. The secret must be kept for 
six montlis, and we must live as usual, incur our 
ordinary expen? cs, and take care to let no one suspect 
on how frail a tenure our prosperity — nay, our very 
means of existence, was hanging. At this point, my 
father came in contact witli almost tlie only verj^ strong 
feeling of right which existed in my mind —love of 
trutli. I had a sovereign contempt for every species 
of deception, whether acted or expressed ; it was not 
only impossible to ra(^, but loailisomc. 1 answered on 
the impulse of the raonienl, “ Papa, you must scud 
mo away. T cannot li<‘lp you in iliis.” 

He half smiled ; and I have since fcU fjuiio sure that 
he wished and intended to make me say this ; indeed 
it was evident at the moment that his plans had been 
arranged with a view to such a detcriTiinatiou on my 
part. He immediately proposed to me to go and stay 
with some relations of ours who ever since I grew up 
had been imploring a visit from me without success. 
The family consisted of an elderly bachelor brother, 
and two maiden sisters, likewise of sober maturity. 
Tlicir name was Barron, and they resided in a large 
formal old-fashioned country mansion, in dignified 
seclusion or prim periodical society, which it gave me 
the head-ache only to think of, Mr. Barron was my 
godfather, and be was likewise possessed of immense 
wealth ; so that I suppose my father thought it no bail 
speculation to endeavour to secure his affections forme, 
just now, when other prospects seemed so lamentably 
failing. There was no help for it, and I reluctantly 
acquiesced. 1 felt half stuimcd, sure that some great 
misfortune had befallen me, yet by no means alive to its 
full extent ; for I was in fact too ignorant of reality to 
conceive it. I had not, as yet, an idea of how much of 
my enjoyment of life was derived solely from the pos- 
session of wealth. 1 fancied that I should command as 
much admiration as I had hithei'to commanded, with the 
additional satisfaction of feeling sure that I owed it 
to my personal claims ^only; and as I had never 
known what it was to want luxury and attendance, so 
I could not imaghic the pain and discomfort of the 
deprivation— -it never came across my thoughts. A 
vague pretty vision of a cottage, such as stands often on 
the left-hand side of the stage and is dwelt in by the 
heroines of melo-dramas, and of myself moving about 
in it, looking more handsome than ever in my simple 
attire, and graceluQy busied in what I called to myself 


household toils” without ever for one moment 
defining what Such household toils might be, flitted not 
unpleasantly across my mind, and was my only 
embodiment of the idea of utter ruin.” In the mean 
while, my maid packed up for me a wardrobe that might 
have suited a duchess, and, after receiving from my 
father a kiss wliich had less of coldness than any 
whicli I ever remembered to have received before, I 
look my place in the train, and started for 

I arrived at my destination about three o’clock 111 
the afternoon, and was handed from the carriage by 
my godfather, whom I had not seen since I was a child. 
He was a somewhat stiff and heavy looking personage, 
some forty years old, whose hearty welcome was the 
most chilling that can be conceived. He took hold of 
my hand, —for he did not shake it,— said abruptly, and 
as if the words were produced by machiiipry, 'H am glad 
to see you at Stanbury House,” and then, giving me 
his arm, conducted me into the hall in silence. His 
sisters wore not at home, but would return to dinner; 
and he suggested that I should take a stroll in the 
grounds with him to wile away the lime. Glad to do 
^z;/^tliing, 1 readily acquiesced, and we sauntered forth 
together. \Vc walked for half an hour, and only one 
observation did he make in the wdiole course of the j 
walk, except those that I wrenched from him by j 
desperate questioning. This one was elicited by my ! 
stopping to admire a line aspcii-trec. 1 don’t know I 
whether you have noticed it,” said ^fr. Barron, “ hut j 
the brauclics of tliis aspcii have rather an clm-like 
form of growtli, and, in the sweep before the house, 
on the left-hand side, there is an elm which grows 
exactly in tlic form of an aspen.” ‘'Uow very 
singular ! ” responded 1, tliougli I neither discerned 
ihe one fact nor believed the other. 

There was no improvement when the sisters came 
in. Thev were hard-featured, angular women, with 
liarsli dull voices, and manners that were stiff, but 
scarcclv polislied enough to be called formal. They 
never spoke except in ease of absolute necessity, and 
then said as little as they could. As for small talk, 
only a frantic person could have thought of such a 
thing in their presence. Occasionally each contradicted 
the other, and sometimes both at once briefly con- 
tradicted ;Mr. Barron; and these were the liveliest 
moments of the day. They never argued, — they could 
not have said consecutive words enough for an argu- 
ment; they might rather be said to deal in fragmentary 
and detached cavils. When wc came into the drawing- 
room after dinner, they both sat down bolt iipriglit 
upon ihe sofa and steadily stared at me. I found I 
could not bear it, and many and furious were the efforts 
which I made at conversation. Whatever I said Miss 
Barron doubted, and Miss Eliza Bai-roii immediately 
differed from her sister, and did not agree with me. 
One specimen I may give; / (hopelessly), “ I have had 
a lovely day for my jouniey.” 

Mm Barron (sternly). ‘‘ Do you call it loveljf ? I 
foulid it very chilly.” Mm EHza Barron (very quickly}. 
*‘Oh1 no, not cMlfy, Priscilla; the thermometer 
was above temperate. But certainly it could* scarcely 
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be called a lotelif day ; for there were two showers, and 
the clouds were very thick iu the west.” 

Miss Barron (gloomily). “I dou’t think there were 
two showers.” 

Miss Eliza (resolutely). counted them.” 

Miss Barron (inexorably). "So did I.” 

(A long silence.) 

" What a venerable-looking old house this is ! I 
quite admire it. I do love every tiling that is old- 
fashioned and quaint ; these couches, now, and those 
tall, narrow mirrors arc quite pleasant to ray eyes ; 
only one fancies everybody ought to wear hoops and 
powder here.” 

Miss Barron.-^** The house may look venerable, but 
it isn’t a hundred years old; and we furnished the 
drawing-room last summer.” 

Miss Eliza , — "Last spring^ Priscilla. \’es, ccrtaiidy, 
I shouldn’t have supposed anybody would have ad- 
mired this furniture for its antiquity.” 

Miss Barron , — "/call June summer.” 

Miss Eliza , — " So do /; but tliis room was fiiniished 
in May.” 

Another long silence. I gave it up, and determined 
to wait patiently for one of my hostesses to speak. I 
did wait a full quarter of an hour, during which both 
the sisters continued to sit bolt upright ami stare at me. 
At the expiration of this period Miss Eliza volunteered 
an observation. 

" Did you notice a very curious tiling in the 
grounds P ” said she . " we have an chn-trcc which 
giws just like an aspen, and an {ispenwliichis shaped 
exactly like an elm.” 

Miss Barron remarked that the aspen was ccr- 
taiidy very like an elm, but she never could see that 
the elm had the smallest resemblance to an aspen. 
Miss Eliza said that was particularly strange. She 
would not have been surprised if her sister had not 
seen the likeness in the aspen ; but the elm was really 
so extraordinarily like, that she could not understand 
how anybody coidd fad to perceive it. Here the 
conversation dropped, and scarcely anything more was 
said, till we exchanged our frigid " Good-nights,” and 
departed to rest. 

I believe these were both very good women ; they 
were strongly attached to each other, and intended 
to be very kind to me. They were charitable to 
the poor, and regular in -the performance of their 
religious duties. They would have nursed each other 
in illness Avith devotion, though assuredly not with 
tenderness, and 1 do believe that if either had died, 
the survivor would have found it possible to look 
graver and say less than before. But, to lioe with 
them! I would rather live with three students of 
the French horn, and a singing master ! 

My delight may be imagined, when, after a fort- 
night’s endurance of this slow starvation, just as I 
was feeling that every spark of life, energy, and 
warmth was altogether extinguished within me, they 
gave a dinner-party, and among the first detachment 
of guest^ who entered, 1 recognised Mr. l^ell. 


3Ueb{eios. 


A MEP INTO MACAULErS HISTORY.’ 

The Parson— The Squire— State of London 
Streets and Country Roads. 

Winstanley Hall, March 1849. 

My dear Louisa, — ^You tell me that in spite of 
your book-club and a circulating library eight miles 
off, no volume of Macaulcy’s History has yet reached 
your secluded parsonage, and that the passages selected 
from it by the Times, have only made you more 
anxious to obtain at least a larger foretaste of a 
pleasure to which lialf the readers in onr land are still 
looking forward with eagerness. I have been studying 
this most amusing work in a place to which it seemed 
peculiarly suited— a country liousc in the heart of 
Eiighiud, belonging to a Iruc old English family. My 
venerable host is so much engaged during the greatest 
part of the day witli tlic multifarious business that 
faUs ill a retired district upon a countiy magistrate 
and a large lauded proprietor, that I am left a gooil 
deal to my own resources ; and very delightful ones I 
find, both within doors and without. The library was 
partly collected by the Mrs. Winstanley, who built the 
house in the c.'irly part of the reign of William and 
Mary ; their fulMciigt-h portraits adorn the entrance 
hall, one at each end, in court costume, over the 
liigli carved mautcl-picccs, beneath wliicli arc blazing 
such good wood tires now ; and I can trace the staunch 
Protestant spirit which established their throne, iu the 
A’olumcs wliieh were then considered essential to an 
orthodox library ; but in addition to these, there arc 
rare and fine editions of the writers of Greece and 
Home, our own cider poets, and a great number of 
Spanish, Prench, and Italian works of biograpliy, 
poetry, and romance. The house itself is in the 
(ireeiau style of arcliitecturc, and ornamented with 
Corinthian pilasters, alto-relievos, and niches containing 
statues, of which the chiselling is as sharp as it could 
have been twenty years after the hard grey stone was 
first dug from the neighbouring quarry ; the taste of 
the Prench court, however, still reigns within, in the 
delicately carved architraves, the painted panels, .and 
the inlaid floors of all tlie principal apartments. Here 
is no imitation of the style of Louis Quatorze ; but in 
these veritable cabinets lay those very fans redolent 
with Lidian odours, which the ladies of the family 
(whose eyes gaze so quietly upon me while I write) used 
to carry when their trains swept these broad oak 
staircases, or Avcrc carefully drawn through their 
pockct-holes as they gathered those roses and car- 
nations for their breast-knots iu yonder trim parterre. 
They must have been a stiff-backed generation, for 
not a single comfortable lounging chair had they ; veiy 
tall and very slender were the legs of every article of 
furniture pertaining to them, from the beds hung with 
needlework or costlier chintz, and lined with silk, to 
the narrow settees in the windows, and the card tables, 

(1) This pai>er, although not strictly a review, appears to the 
Editor no lees suited for insertion In this pltov. 
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beneath which huge Chinese jars still exhale w'hole 
summers of perfume. You may easily imagine that 
having from my childhood known these pictures rather 
as those of friends than of people long dead, 1 have 
been in the habit of conjuring up their living forms in 
the rooms they used to sit in, at the table over which 
they presided, and under llie stately trees whicli arc 
now bending under the weight of years, but which 
were saplings in tlieir youth. There are gentlemen of 
the long robe, with flowing wigs and an abundance of 
cambric, and rolls of papers in tlicir hands ; squires 
in embroidered brown and puce-colourcd coats ; a duke 
who styled them beloved cousins,** in a white one, 
with a star upon his breast ; and many family friends 
looking remarkably like tlieinselves ; but not a single 
clergyman. The elder sons liad studied the law, the 
younger ones wciv: in the army and navy, or had sought 
to improve tlicir fortunes in foreign lands ; and yet 
the fine old church, paved even in those days with the 
tomb-stones of their race, might well, I thought, have 
attracted somo one or other from the busier walks of 
life, to serve God at its altar. As this provision for 
younger sons had never liccn thought of at Wiiistanley 
Hall, I read with curiosity the following account of ' 
the rural clergy of the seventeenth century, and 
wondered no more : — 

'*Tlic place of the clergyman in society had been 
completely changed by tlic Ueformation. Before that 
event, ecclesiastics had formed the raujorify of the House 
of Lords, had in wealth and splendour equalled and 
sometimes outsliono the greatest of the temporal barons, 
and had generally held the highest civil oitiecs .... i 

‘'Men who were averse to the life of camps, and wlio 
wore ui the same timo dcsirious to rise iu the state, 
ordinarily received the tonsure. Among them were 
sons of all the most illustrious families, and near kins- 
men of the Ihrono, Scroops and Nevilles, Bourchiers, 
S^aflbrds, and Poles. To the religious houses belonged 
the rents of immense domains, and all that large portion 
of the tithe which is now in tho hands of laymen. 
Down to the middle of the reign of lleny VIII., therefore, 
no line of life bore so inviting an aspect to ambitious 
and covetous natures as tlic priesthood .... Once the 
circumstance that a man could read raised a presumption 
that ho was in orders ; but in an age which produced 
such laymen as William Cecil and Nicholas Bacon, 
Boger Ascham and Thomas Smith, Walter Hildmay and 
Francis Walsingham, thero was no reason for calling 
away prelates from their dioceses to negotiate treaties, 
to superintend tho finances, or to administer justice. 
The spiritual character not only ceased to bo a qualifi- 
cation for high civil office, but began to bo regarded as 
a disqualification. Those worldly motives which bad 
formerly induced so many able, aspiring, and high-bom 
youths to assume the ecclesiastical habit, ceased to 
exist. Not one parish in two hundred then aflbrded 
what a man of family considered as a maintenance .... 

"Assuredly there was no lack in the English Church of 
ministers distinguished by abilities and learning. But 
it is to be observed that these ministers were not scattered 
among the rural population. They were brought together 
at a few places where the means of acquiring knowledge 
were abundant, and where tho opportunities of vigorous 
intellectual exercise were frequent .... It was chiefly 
by the London clergy, who were always spoken of as a 
class apart, that the fame of their profession for learning 
and eloquence was upheld." 

Yet wo are told that— 

"During the centuiy vhich followed the acccsBion 


of Elizabeth, scarce a single person of noble descent 
took orders. At the close of the reign of Charles II. 
two sons of peers were bishops ; four or five sons of peers 
were priests, and held valuable preferment; but these 
rare exceptions did not take away the reproach which 
lay on the body. The clergy were regarded on the 
whole as a plebeian class." 

After describing the cliaracter (with which you arc 
perhaps already familiar) of tlie resident cbaplaip in 
the squire’s house, in which "ho might not only per- 
form his own professional functions ; might not onlf 
be the most patient of butts and listeners ; might not 
only be always ready in fine weather for bowls, and iu 
rainy w'cathcr for shovel- board ; but might also save 
the expense of a gardener or of a groom,** — Macaulay 
goes on with a picture of the incumbents of rund 
livings, which, though less degrading to the character 
of a clergyman, is little more inviting than the last. 
Both reminded me of one of my favourite books, 

“ Herbert’s Country Parson.” lie exhorts the chap- 
lains — 

" Not to think thcmeelvcsso free as many of them do, 
and because they have different names think their office 
diflTercnt. Doubtless (says he) they are parsons of the 
families they live iu, and are entertained to that end 
either by open or implicit covenant. Before they are in 
orders they may be received as companions or discoursera, 
but after a man is once minister, he cannot agree to come 
into any house where he shall not exercise what he is, 
unless ho forsake his plough and look back. Wherefore 
they arc not to be over-submissive and base, but to keep 
up with the lord and lady of the house, and to preserve 
a boldness with them even to their very face when 
occasion calls; but seasonably and discreetly. They 
who do not thus, while they remember their cartbly 
lord, do much forget their heavenly ; they wrong the 
priesthood, neglect their duty, and sluall be so far from 
that which they seek with their over siibmissiveness and 
cringings, that they shall ever he despised.” 

Tn his beautiful chapter, "The Parson in his 
House,” Herbert certainly docs not contemplate the 
following state of things ; — 

" As children multiplied and grew, the household of 
the priest became more and more beggarly; holes 
appeared more and more frequently in the thatch of his 
parsonage and in his single cassock. Often it was only 
by toiling on his glebe, by feeding swine, and by loading 
dung carts, that he could obtain daily bread ,* nor did 
his utmost exertions always prevent the bailifis from 
taking his concordance and his ink-stand in execution. 

It was a white day on which he was admitted into tho 
kitchen of a great house and regaled by the sen^ants with 
cold meat and ale. His children were brought up like 
the ehildrcn of the neighbouring peasantry ; his boys 
followed the plough, and his girls went out to service." 

Herbert would tlnis order the household of a 
country priest : — 

^ "His children ho first makes Christians and then 
Commonwealth’s men ; the one he owes to his heavenly ! 
country the other to his earthly ; having no title to either 
except he do good to both .... Yet in binding them 
prentices (in case he think fit to do so) he takes care not 
to put them into vain trades, unbefitting the reverence 
of their father s calling, such as are taverns for men, 
and lace-making for women ; because those trades for 
the most part serve but the vices and vanities of tho 
world, which he is to deny and not augment." 

It may be observed, that George Herbert, who was 
of the family of the Earls of Pembroke, and brother 


no 
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to Lord Herbert of Cherbury, was much dissuaded by 
his friends from entering the priesthood. “ He did| at 
his return to London,” says Isaac Walton, “ aeguaint 
a court friend with his resolution to enter into 
orders, who persuaded him to alter it, as too mean an 
employment, and too much below his birth and the 
excellent abilities and endowments of his mind. To 
whom he replied, ‘ It hath formerly been judged that 
the domestic servants of the King of Heaven should 
be of the noblest families on earth. And thougli the 
iniquity of the late times have made clergymen meanly 
valued, and the sacred name of priest conteniptiblo, 
yet I will labour to make it lionourable, by cousc- 
ciutiug ail my learning and all my poor abilities to 
advance the glory of that God who gave them ; know- 
ing that I can never do too much for him that liath 
done so much for me as to make me a Christian.* ” 

I fear there were no Herberts amongst the Win- 
stanleys; but, doubtless, there were men who, like 
the saintly Herbert of Bemertou, felt the reproach 
cast upon their order, and bore it bravely in their own 
persons for their Master’s sake. What were the 
families of those lords of the soil in which they were 
so treated ? I read the passage I have extracted for 
you, and tlicu looked up to the portrait of the Mistress 
Winstanlcy iii whose time the house was built. She 
Wtis the daughter of a gentlemmi wliosc name Mac- 
aulcy meutions with honour ; and as I glauccd from 
her calm, thoughtful brow, ami clear grey eyes, to tlic 
prayer-book in her taper hand, and thought of the 
taste which had erected the house, laid out the gardens, 
and formed the library, 1 could not in conscience but 
believe, that the character of the esquire and his lady, 
though true of the many, was untrue of a certain class 
which yet did not rank with the nobles of the laud — 
that of the more considerable proprietors, to which the 
Wiustanlcys belonged. He tells us that — 

**A8 to the lady of the manor and her daughters, 
their literary stores generally consisted of a prayer-book 
and a receipt-book. But in truth they lost little by 
living in rural seclusion ; for even in the highest ranks, 
and in those situations which afforded the greatest 
facilities for mental improvement, the English women 
of that generation 'were decidedly worse educated than 
they have been at any other time since the revival of 
learning. At an earlier period they had studied the 
master-pieces of ancient genius. In the present day 
they seldom study the dead languages, but they are 
familiar with the tongue of Pascal and Moliore, with 
the tongue of Dante and Ta-sso, with the tongue of 
Gollthe and Schiller ; nor is there any purer or more grace- 
ful English than that which accomplished women now 
speak and write. But during the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, the culture of the female mind 
seems to have been almost entirely neglected. If a 
damsel had the least smattering of literature, she was 
regarded as a prodigy. Ladles highly born, highly bred, ; 
and natuttdly qpick wilted, were unable to write a line 
in Utdt mother-tongue without solecisms and faults of 
speUing such aa a c&rity girl would now be ashamed to 
commit. The explanation may easily be found. Ex- 
travagant licentlou/^ess, the natoral effect of extravagant 
austerity, was now. the mode, and licentiousnoBs had 
produced its ordiiutfy the mdtal and intellectual 

degradation of women. . Of the too celebrated 
women whose &ces we stilt admire on the walls of 
Hampton. Oomt, few indeed were in the habit of reading 


anything better than acrostics, lampoons, and transla* 

I tions of the CIclia and the Grand Cyrus.** 

Was it, then, that the countenance of the Mistress 
Winstaiiley, whose picture I have mentioned, owed 
its dignified sweetness to religion rather than to 
literature ? I am inclined to think that the higher 
influence ivas also the strongest, and made the other 
profitable and pure ; but that such books as wo, in 
our own fastidious day, find delightful, were within 
her roach, is quite clear, from the experience I have 
had of the treasures contained in those worm-eaten 
oaken bookcases which line the long gallery at the top 
of the house, still called the old library. 

I have now given you Macauley’s idea of a lady in 
the reign of James II. : and I will pass to his picture 
of the rural aristocracy, w’liich, although it sadly 
jars with my notions of the dignity of my ancestors, 
certainly does appear terribly correct and graphic. 

“It was voiy seldom that the country gentleman 
caught glimpses of the great world ; and what he saw of 
it tended rather to confuse than to enlighten his under- 
standing. His opinions respecting religion, government, 
foreign countries, and former times, having been derived, 
not from study, from observation, or from conversation 
with enlightened companions, but from such traditions 
OA were current in bis own small circle, were the opinions 
of a child. He adhered to them, however, with the 
obstinacy which is generally found in ignorant men ' 
accustomed to bo fed with flattery. His Hnlmositics 
were bitter and numerous. He hated Frenchmen und 
Italians, Scolchmcn and Irishmen, Papists and Presby- 
terians, Independents and Baptists, Quakers and Jews. 
Towards London and Londoners he felt an aversion 
which more than once produced important political 
effects. His wife and daughters were in tastes and 
acquirements below a house-keeper or a still-room maid ' 
of the present day. They stitched and spun, brewed 
gooseberry wine, cured marigolds, and made the crust 
tor the venison pasty. From this description it might 
be supposed that the English esquire of the seventeenth 
century did not materially differ from a rustic miller or 
aiehouso keeper of dur time. There are, however, some 
important parts of his character still to be noted, which 
will greatly modify this estimate. Unlettered as he was, 
and unpolished, be was still, in some most important 
points, a gentleman. He was a member of a proud and 
powerful aristocracy, and was distinguished by many both 
of tho good and of the bad qualities which belong to aris- 
tocrats. His family pride was beyond that of a Talbot 
or a Howard. He knew the genealogies and ooats^of* 
arms of all his neighbours, and could tell which of them 
had assumed supporters without any right, and which of 
them wore unfortunate enough to be great-grandsons 
of aldermen. Ho was a magistrate, and, as such, ad- 
ministered gratuitously to tboso who dwelt around him 
a rude, patriarchal justice, which, in spite of innumera- 
ble blundersi, and of occasional acts of tyranny, was yet 
better tbui no justice at all Ho was an officer of the 
trainbands ; and hia militaxy dignity, though it might 
move the mirth of gallants who had served a campaign 
in Flanders, raisaid his character in his own eyes, and in 
the eyes of hia neighbours. Nor indeed was his soldier-* 
ship justly a subject of dorislon. In every county there 
wore elderly gentlemen who had seen service which was 
no child’s play. One had been knighted by Charles L 
after the batUe of Edge-hill ; another aUU wore a patch 
over the scar ho had received at Nasebv ; a third had 
defended his old house till Fairfait had blown in the 
door with a petard. Tho presence cf these old cavaUers. 
with their old swords and holsters, and with their old 
stories about Goring and Lunsford, gave to the musters 
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of militia an earnest and warlike aspect^ which would 
otherwise have been wanting. Even thoso country-gen- 
tlemen who wore too young to have themselves ex- 
changed blows with the cuirassiers of the parliament, 
had from childhood been surrounded by the traces of 
recent war, and fed with stories of the martial exploits 
of their fathers and uncles. Thus the character of the 
English esquire of the seventeenth century was com- 
pounded of two elements which we are not accustomed 
to find united. His ignorance and uncouthness, his low 
tastes lOnd gross phrases, would, in our time, be con- 
sidered as indicating a nature and a breeding thoroughly 
plebian. Yet he was essentially a patrician, and had in 
large measure both the virtues and the vices which i 
flourish among men set from their birth in high place, 
and accustomed to authority, to observance, and to self- 
respect. It is not easy for a generation which is accus- 
tomed to find chivalrous sentiments only in company 
with liberal studies and polished mannem, to Image to 
itself a man with the deportment, the vocabulary, and 
the accent, of a carter, yet punctilious on matters of 
precedence and genealogy, and ready to risk his life 
rather than see a stain cast on the 'honour of his house. 
It is only, however, by thus joining together things 
seldom or never found together in our experience, that 
we can fbrm a just idea of that rustic aristocracy which 
constituted the main strength of the armies of Charles I. 
and which long supported with strange fidelity the 
interests of his descendants.” 

The chief cause wliicli led to Ihc long conliiiuaucc 
of the pc(3uliaritics of each separate element of 
English society may be found iii the diilicultics of 
travelling, or even moving a short distance from the 
family rnausioii. London itself, one would lliink, 
must have lieeu a far less agreeable residence from 
whence to look abroad, than several of the jiroviucial 
towns. 


** Wc should greatly err if wo were to suppose that 
any of the streets and squares then bore the same aspect 
as at present. The great m gorityof the houses indced,have 
since that time been wholly or in great part rebuilt. If 
the most fashionable parts of the capital could be placed 
before us, such an they then were, we should be disgusted 
by their aijualid appearance, and poisoned by their 
noisome atmosphere. In Covent Garden, a filthy and 
noisy market was held close to the dwellings of the 
great. Fruit women screamed, carters fought, cabbage 
stalks and rotten apples accumulated in licaps at the 
thresholds of the Goimtcss of Berkshire and of the 
Bishop of Durham. The centre of Lincoln s-iun-fields 
was an open space, where the rabble congregated every 
evening, within afcAv yards of Cardigan House and 
Winchester IIouso, io hear mountebanks harangue, to 
SCO bears dance, and to set dogs at oxen, llubbish was 
shot in every part of the area. Horses were exercised 
there. The beggars were as noisy and importunate as 
in the worst governed cities of the Continent. When 
the evening closed in, till the last year of tho reign of 
Charles II., tho streets were left in profound darkn^s : 
then an inigenions projector, named Inward Fleming, 
obtaiiied letters patent conveying to him for a term of 
years ‘tho exclusive right of l^fhting up London. He 
undertook for a moderate consideration to place a light 
before every tenth dooi^ on moonless nighty from 
Michaelmas to Lady-day, and from six to twelve of the 
cloclL Tho^e who now see the capital all the year round 
from dusk to dawn blaring with a splendour comjmred 
with which the illumlnationa for La Hogue and Blen- 
heim would have looked pale, may perhaps smile to 
think of having lanterns which glimmered feebly before 
one house in ten, during a smaTl part of one night in 
tilkeo.** ^ 

I* It was by the highways that both travellers and 


goods generally passed from place io place. And those 
highways appear to have been far worse than might 
have been expected from the degree of wealth and 
civilization which tho nation had even then attained. 
On the best lines of communication the ruts were deep, 
the descents precipitous, and ihc way often such as it 
was hardly possible to distinguish, in the dusk, from 
the unincloscd heath and fen which lay on both sides. 
Ralph Thoreshy, the antiquary, was in danger of losing 
his way on the great north road, bcU'een Barnby Mqor 
and Tuxford, and actually lost it between Doncaster and 
York. Pepys and his wife, travelling in their own coach, ^ 
lost their way between Kewbury and Reading. In |he 
course of the same tour, they lost their way near 
Salisbury, and were in danger of having to pass tho 
night on the plain. It was only in fine weather that 
tho whole breiidtli of the road was available for wheeled 
vehicles. Often the mud lay deep on the right and on 
the left ; and only a narrow track of firm ground rose 
above the quagmire. At such times, obstructions and 
quarrels were frequent, and ihc path was Bometimes 
blocked up during a long time by carriers, neither of 
whom w'ould break the way. It happened almost every 
day, that coaches stuck fast, until a team of cattle could 
be procured from some neighbouring farm, to tug them 
out of the slough. But in bad seasons the travcUei had 
to encounter inconveniences still more serious. Thorcsby, 
who was in the habit of travelling bctw^cen Leeds and 
the capital, has recorded in his diary such a series of 
perils and disasters as might suffice for a journey to the 
Frozen Ocean, or to the Desert of Sahara. On one 
occasion he learned that the floods w'crc out between 
IVarc and London, that passengers had to swim for their 
lives and that a higgler had perished in the attempt to 
cross, fn consequence of these tidings he turned 
out of the high road, and was conducted across some 
meadows where it was necessary for him to ride to the 
.saddle skirts in water. In the course of another journey 
he narrow’ly escaped being swept away by an inundation 
of the Trent, lie was aftenvards detained at Stamford 
four days on account of the state of the roads, and then 
ventured to proceed only because fourteen members of 
the House of Commons, who where going up in a body 
to parliament with guides and numerous attendants, took 
him into their company. The great route through Wales 
to Holyhead w^as in such a state, that in 1685, a viceory 
on his road to Ireland was five hours in iravcUing 
fourteen miles, from St. Asaph to Conwa). Between 
Conway and Beaumaris, he w^as forced to walk great 
part of the way, and his lady w as carried in a litter. Ilia 
coach was with great difficulty, and by the help of many 
hands, brought after him entire, in general, carriages 
were taken to pieces at Conway, and borne oil the 
shoulders of stout Welch peasants to the Meuai 
Straits. .... 

** Public carriages had recently been much improved. 
Daring the years which immediately followed the Res- 
toration a diligence ran betw een London and Oxford in 
two days. The passengers slept at Bcaconsfield. At 
length, in the spring of 1669, a great and daring inno- 
vation was attempted. It was announcctl that a vehicle, 
described as the Flying Coach, would perform the whole 
journey betw'ecn sunrise and sunset. This spirited 
undertaking was solemnly considered and sanctioned by 
the Heads of tho University, and appears to have ex- 
cited the same sort of interest which is excited in our 
own time by the opening of a new railr oad. The Vice 
Chancellor, by a notice which was affixed* in all public 
places, prescribed the hour ami place of departuro. 
The success of the experiment was complete. At six 
in the morning the carriage began to move from 
before the the ancient front of All Souls’ College, and 
at seven in tho evening the adventurous gentlemen who 
had run the first risk were safely dcx>osited at their ina 
in London/* 

Much has doubtless been gained iu every way since 
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the times which are here described. There is no 
greater folly than in our days to lanmut over the loss 
of what we imagine the greater picturcsqucncss of 
those which arc gone; but although while reading 
Macauley’s History we are continually struck by his 
observation that England has become wiser, gentler, 
and more humane, in proportion to her advancing 
greatness, we cannot forget that in the fevered strife 
for intellectual advancement, for wealth, and for im- 
provements in science, w'c have lost the repose of 
spirit in which so many noble works of our fathers 
were carried on to perfection. That is our real loss ; 
every day fresh plans of useful and noble exertion 
arc started, and many arc put into practice ; few arc 
brought out into full development. Poetic visions 
flit over the minds of men, and find expression in 
fugitive verses ; there is no time for such works as 
those of our elder bards. The sands in the hour-glass 
seem ever running faster and faster as many run to 
and fro and knowledge is increased ; but we are ofteu 
reminded of the inscription mentioned by Lord Byron 
on the tombstone of one who sleeps at Rome, — Im- 
plora pace. 

It is one of the chief characteristics of Macaulcy’s 
delightful book that it substitutes real objects for 
iittwr-dimmed pictures, which, like "restored portniits,” 
liave acquired a false gloss in modem hands, beneath 
whicli the original features and cxpre.ssion are in great 
measure lost. On no era of our history have imagi- 
nation and party-feeling been more busy in altering 
the lines of tmlh ihaji that of the Great Revolution. 
And now, dear Louisa, this long letter must close. 
Prom your loving friend, 

Judith Dameh. 

A BOOK rOR A CORNER.* 

Some persons are gifted with a curions felicity of 
nature, in virtue of which, they arc always in season, 
and always in place. Sometimes, too, one of these 
happily constituted mortals takes to literature, aud 
imparts his own character to his books. Such a man, 
to seek no Tartlifir, may be found in Leigli Hunt ; and 
such as he is, so arc his books. To meet with him or 
them, any where or any when, >vould be' pleasant. 
If we were addicted to metaphysical speculation, wq 
should find tliis a flt occasion for classing aud an- 
alysing the spiritual faculties which must co-cxist in 
oi^cr to produce such men aud such books. But 
what says Voltaire?— “ celni qui path ne 

9*entende plm, etcelui qui iconic ne Veniende pae^ wild 
la ttiiiaphyiiqueP As we are incapable of proving 
that Voltaire’s witticism is a mere witticism, (although 
we are*'well aware of the fact, and remind our readers 
of it lest they*be inclmed to smile at all metaphysical 
philosophers^ tsom Thales and Plato, down to Kant and 
H^el,) we are willing to take it for what it is worth, 
and to admit that^ in regard to the analysis of such 
minds as that df the present author, wc are — 

— . -r- — I ’ ' ■ I ' . . 

(1) A Book for* Corner; or, tMootioat in Profo and Verio.** By 
Leigh Hunt S Vols. a^uaitt ISino. Chapman and Hall. 


" Contented to eijoy 
The things which others understand.” 

And although we have no doubt Leigh Hunt 
would be delightful any where, — in town or country, 
in a palace or in a hovel, in summer or winter, by 
night or by day, before dinner or after dinner, yet do 
wc believe the title of the book before us indicates 
the nature of the best localities for enjoying his 
society. A corner gives the idea of quiet, comfort, 
and sequestration. An arbour, in the comer of a 
garden— the comer of an old boat on the beach, or of 
a new one on a calm lake — the cosy fire-side corner 
in a small room — the cushioned corner of a projecting 
mullioncd window in a larger one — the shady bank at 
tlie edge of the thick green-wood, — tlicse, and all other 
places that are full of a smiling, not a solemn silence, 
are suited to the pcmsal of these two volumes. 

They consist of selections in prose and verse from 
urcll-known and little known authors, not of the | 
liiglmst classes ; with comments in the way of ex- 
planation and criticism, imd an Introduction, by Leigli | 
Hunt. Each extract is valuable for its beauty, or its 
curiosity ; and loses nothing of its intrinsic merit by ' 
the manner in which the editor presents it to the j 
reader’s notice. The first extract relates to tlic I 
cradle (Catherine I’albot’s Letter to a New-bovu 
Child), the last to the grave (Gniy’s Elegy). A calm ! 
enjoyment and a smiling thoughtfulness pervade the 
serious passages which Leigh Hunt himself has con- 
tributed to these volumes, — the ligliter, critical por- 
tions arc graceful, clever, and full of that buoyant \ 
sparkling vivacity peculiar to him. 

The introduction is just the sort of thing in which 
all his good qualities of thought and style come forth. 

No one expects from a vine to gather pumpkins, or 
from Leigh Hunt nn ouvrage a longue haleine ; but 
from both wc may gather clusters of bloom-covercd, 
small fruit, rich in perfume, and sweet and refreshing 
ill taste. This book hangs together like a bunch 
of the finest hot-housc grapes; but we may con- 
trive to pick out one, liere and there, to lay before the 
reader. Take first his reasons for not inserting in 
these volumes extracts from the highest authors. 

" They were suggested by a wish we had long felt to 
get up a book for our private enjoyfticnt, and of a very 
particular and unambitious nature. It was to have 
consisted of favourite passages, not out of the authors 
we most admired, but those whom we most loved ; and it 
was to have commenced with Shenstone's " Schoolmis- 
tress,” and ended with Gray’s " Elegy.” It was to have 
contained little, indeed, which the volumes do not 
comprise, though not intended to be half so big, and 
it was to have proceeded on the same plan of be- 
ginning with childhood and ending with the church- 
yard. We did not intend to omit the greatest authors 
on account of their being the greatest, but because 
they move the feelings too strongly. What we desired 
was not excitement, but a balm. Readers who have led 
stirring Uvea have such men as Shakspeare with them 
always, in their veiy straggles and snffBfings, and in 
the tragic spectacles of the world. Great crowds and 
passions are Shakspeare's; and we, for one, (and such 
we take to be the case with many readers,) are some- 
times as willing to retire from their "InBmte agitation ‘ 
of wit ” as from strife less exalted, and retreat into the 
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placider cornors of genius more humble. It is out of no 
disrespect to greatness; neither, we may be allowed to 
say, is it from anv fear of being unable to sustain it ; for 
we hare seen perhaps as many appalling faces of things 
in our time as they have, and we are always ready to 
confront more if duty demand it. But we do not choose 
to be always suffering over again in books what we have 
suffered in the world. We prefer when in a state of 
repose to renew what we have enjoyed, to possess wholly 
what we ei\joy still, to discern in the least and gentlest 
things the greatest and sweetest intentions of nature, 
and to cultivate those soothing, serene, and affectionate 
feelings, which leave us in peace with all the world and 
in good hope of the world to come.” 

Persons of all ages will find much to delight them in 
these two volumes. The compiler has so large a range 
of sympathies that all good books in any kind, and 
some indifferent ones, of a good kind, find favour in 
his sight. In selecting tlie extracts for the staple of 
his work, the compass and variety as well as the 
refinement of his taste arc remarkable. This tends, 
of course, to increase the number of his readers, who 
will be a miscellaneous crowd, of young and old, 
learned and comparatively ignorant, grave and gay, 
idlers and hard workers. As he says himself : — 

“ It is intended for all lovers of books, at every time 
of life, from childhood to old age, particularly such as 
are fon<l of tho authors it quotes, and who enjoy their 
perusal most in the quietest places. It is intended for 
I the boy or girl who loves to get with a book into a corner, 

I for the youth who on entering life finds his advantage 
in having become acquainted witli books, for the man 
in the thick of life to whose spare moments books arc 
rcfreslimcnts, and for persons in the decline of life, who 
reflect on what they have experienced, and to whom 
books and gardens afford their tranquillcst pleasure. I 

‘*It is a book (not to say it immodestly) intended to 
lie in old parlour windows, in studies, in cottages, in 
cabins aboard ship, in country-inns, in country-houses, 
in summer-houses, in any houses that have wit enough 
to like it, and arc not tho mere victims of a table 
covered with books for show. 

** When Shenstone was a child, he used to have a new 
book brought him from the next country-town when- 
ever any body went to market. If ho had gone to l)ed 
and was asleep, it was put behind his pillow ; and if it 
liad been forgotten, and he was awake, his mother, more 
kindly than wisely, ' wrapped up a piece of wood of the 
same form, and pacified him for the night.’ This is the 
sort of child we hope to be a reader of our volumes. 

" When Gray and Walpole were at Eton, they par- 
titioned out the fields into territories of which they had 
road in books, and so ruled over thorn, and sent ambas- 
sadors to one another. These are tho sort of schooMoys 
wo look to entertain.” 

The longest Poems inserted in Book for a 
Comer/* are Shenstone’s “Schoolmistress/* Thomson’s 
“Castle of Indolence/* Parneirs “Hermit,” and 
Gray’s “Elegy.” Tlic chief prose writcra who con- 
tribute to its pages, are Dc Foe and Robert Pultock, 
Mrs.Badoliffe, Dr. Aikinand Mrs.Inohbald,MarcoPo]o 
and Cook, Le Sage, Thomas Amory, Steele, Addison 
and Goldsmith, Mrs. Barbauld, Gray, Sir William 
Temple andMac^enzie. To all persons well acquainted 
with the nature of Leigh Hunt’s mind, it will bo 
needless to say that to him it must* have becu a 
latour, or rather a pastime of love, to make a collection 
of ' gems from such writers. His criticisms are 
nebbssarily gentle and loving, as the only reasons for 
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which ho makes this or that extract are, that he loves 
or admires it, and wishes that his readers should do so 
too. His preliminary observations to a passage from 
Richardson (“ Advantages of cultivating a Taste for 
Pictures”) are full of'truth and fine taste. 

^ “ His writings have, perhaps, created more enthu- 
siasm for pictures than those of any other man in Eng- 
land. He IB not an accomplished, writer, like Sir Joshua; 
nor has he the depth of Ilazlitt ; much less any of the 
transcendental insights of the promising critical genius 
who has lately made his appearance among us nndi^r the 
title of the * Oxford Graduate.* His style is colloquial, 
to a degree of slovenliness ; and, with the tendencies 
natural perhaps to his art in a professional point of view, 
he is too much inclined to confound prospcrlU with 
success. But he would interest us less if ne did not 
pour forth all ho thought. Candour, honesty, goodness, 
vivacity, and a considerable amount of taste and know- 
ledge, constitute the charms of his writing. Sir Joshua 
respected him ; Pope, who dabbled in painting himself, 
was attached to him ; Hazlitt quoted him with delight. 

The following remarks are on a subject which is yet 
far too little appreciated, but which is destined, we sus- 
pect, to play a great and delightful part in the universal : 
world of civilization. ‘ Knowledge is power ;’ but it is 
not only power to command (which is the sense in which 
the axiom is generally taken), it is also power to enjoy. 
Everybody who knows anything of anything, knows how 
much that knowledge adds to the sum of his ordinary 
satisfaction; what strength it gives him, what ennui 
and vacuity it saves him. The smallest botanist or 
jL^eologlst knows it by the wayside : the least meteorolo- 
gist, as he gazes at a rack of clouds. Pictures make 
themselves known at once more or less ; yet nobody who 
has not thought on the subject as Richardson* here 
teaches to think, has any conception how much is to be 
got out of a good picture, the more he knows of the art 
and of Nature. He learns to know eveiy^thing which ' 

I the painter intends ; everything which he intimates ; 
aud thus to discover volumes of meaning and entertain- 
ment, where others see little hut a coloured page. And the 
more we know of pictures, tho more we come to value 
engravings, and to know what companions they may be 
made; what little treasures of art wc may possess even 
in those faint representations, compared with the no- 
thing to be got out of the finest paintings by the eyes 
of ignorance.” 

Of Thomas Amory and his writings little is known 
by general readers ; and, perhaps, those who know 
nothing of him at aU, will be glad to hear from Leigh 
Hunt what his principal work is like. 

“ ' The Life of J ohn Buncle, Esq. ; containing various 
Observations and Reflections made in several Parts of 
the World, and many Extraordinary Relations,’ is a 
book unlike any other in the language, perhaps in the 
world. John’s life is not a classic : it contains no pas- 
sage which is a general ihvourite : no extract could bo 
made from it of any length, to which readers of good 
taste could not find objections. Yet there is so curious 
an interest in all its absurdities; its jumble of the 
gayest and gravest considerations is so founded in 
the actual state of things ; it draws now and then 
such excellent portraits from life ; and, above all, its 
animal spirits are at once so excessive and so real, that 
we defy the best readers not to be entertained with it^ 
and having had one or two specimens, not to desire 
more. 

“John Buncio is ovidently Amoiy himself. This is 
apparent firom the bits of real autobiography which are 
mixed with the fictitious, and which constitute one of 
the strange jumbles of his hook. Hazlitt has called him 
the * English Rabelais;’ and in point of animal spirits, 
love of good cheer, and something of a mixture of 
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scholarship, theology, and nrofano reading, it may be 
held to deserve the title; out he has no claim to the 
Frenchman's greatness of genius, freedom from bigotry, 
and profoondncBS of nrit and humour. He might have 
done very well for a clerk to Kalielais, and his master 
would have laughed quite ns Inuch at as with him. 
John is a kind of innocent Henry VIII. ‘of private life,* 
without the other's fat, fury, and solemnity. He is a 
prodigious hand at matrimony, at divinity, at a song, at 
a loud ‘ hem,* and at a turkey and chine. He breaks 
with the Trinitarians as confidently, and with as much 
scorn, as Henry did with tho Pope; and ho marries 
seven wives, whom he disposes of by the lawful process 
of fever and small-pox. His book is made up of natural 
bistory, mathematics, (literally,) songs, polemics, land- 
scapes, eating and drinking, and characters of singular 
men, all bound together by his introductions to, and 
marriages with, these seven successive ladies, every one 
of whom is a charmer, a Unitarian, and cut oif in the 
flower !of her |youth. JIuncle does not know how to 
endure her loss ; he shuts his eyes ‘ for tlirec days ;* is 
stupified ; is in despair; till suddenly he recollects that 
Heaven docs not like such conduct; that it is a mourn- 1 
cr's business to bow to its decrees ; to be devout ; to be 
philosophic; in short, to be jolly, and look out for 
another dear, bewitching partner, ‘ on Christian princi- 
ples.* This is literally a fair account of the book.** 


Tlic extracts arc, of course, free from any of the 
objections to which John liunclc, in general, is, we 
presume, liable. They arc odd and eccentric enough, 
but are in a high degree auiusiug. The account of 
his wives is astonishing. They are seven prodigies ; 
but tlie most prodigious perhaps is “ the beauty, ])^liss 
Spence,” whom be dances with at IlaiTOwgate, and 
who, to use his own words, “liad the lictid of an 
Aristotle, the heart of a primitive Christ imi, and the 
form of a Venus de Mcdicis.” — “ She is a very Icanied 
as well as a very charming young lady. She quotes 
Virgil, discourses with her lover on Fluxions and 
the Differential Calculus, and is not to be won quite 
so fast as he wishes.” Ainory himself lived in ex- 
cellent health and spirits to the age of iiiucly-seven, 
Jiaving out-lived all his impossible wives. 

Concerning Dc Foe and liis writings, Leigh Hunt 
gives us three pages of dcL'glitful criticism as an 
introduction to some quotations from Robinson 
Crusoe, Elmiger !) llie last part of which wc will 
set down here, partly for its intrinsic excellence, and 
paiily to contrast it with some observations upon 
Pultock’s “ Peter VTilkins.” 

“ It is a mistake to suppose De Foe a lover of truth in 
any other sense than that of a workman's lovo for his 
tools, or for any other purpose than that of a masterly 
nae of it, and a consciousness of the mastery. We do 
not mean to dispute his veracity between man and man, 
ihougli his peculiar genius may not have been without 
its recommendation of him to that secret government 
^enqr in which he was at one time employed under his 
imra, William III. But the singularly material and 
mecl^ridal nature of that genius, great as It was, while 
it hindered him from missing no impressions which 
could be made personally on himself as a creature of 
limh and hlnod, kapt him unembarrassed with any of 
the more perplexing truths suggested by too much 
taught and by imaginations poetical ; and hence it is 
that defect UaetfeonaplcM to perfect and keep clear his 
ast4^i>hiiig impresim matter of feet, and render him an 
ohffedkpf adrniraitpm bht not of an exalted kind. Da Foe 
* respect as vulgar a man as con well bp epn- 


' but SwiR coutd hare surpassed him ip 


such a work as * Robinson;' yet we cannot conceal from 
ourselves that something vulgar adheres to our idea of 
‘Moll Flanders,* the ‘Complete English Tradesman,* 
and even pf ‘ Robinson ' himself. Ho has no music, no 
thorough style, no accomplishments, no lovo; but he 
can make wondeiful shift without them all ; great 
in the company of his man Friday ; and he has rendered 
his shipwrecked solitary immortal.’* 

■; Wo presume that every person who reads at all, 
beyond a primer, has read Robinson Crusoe,” and has 
a better recollection of that book than of almost any 
other earthly one. We fear tliat Peter Wilkins ” has 
not attracted tlio attention which it merits ; but of this 
we arc certain, that no little boy or girl who is fortunate 
enough to make the acquaintance of Peter and his 
charming, lovely, flying wife, Youwarkeo, ever foi’gcts 
them or ceases to rccal their life with pleasure. Lqigh 
Hunt is, w'C are glad to see, an admirer of this grace- 
ful ideal imitation of that masterpiece of imaginary 
matter of fact, “ llobiiison Crusoe.” lie says : — 

Peter Wilkins* is no common production in any 
respect, Ihoiigh it is far inferior to ‘Crusoe* in contri- 
vance and detail, and falls oli; like all these imaginary 
works, in the latter part, where they begin laying down 
the law in politics and religion. It has been well ob- 
served, too, that the author has not matle his flying 
people, in gcueml, light and airy enough, or of suflioi- 
eiitfy uuvulgar material, cither in body or mind, to 
warrant the ethereal advantages of their wings. And it 
may l>c said, on the other hand, that the kind of wing, 
the gmandee, or clastic natural drapery, which opens 
and shuts at pleasure, however ingeniously and even 
beautifully contrived, would necessitate a creature whose 
modifications of humanity, bodily and mental, though 
never so good after their kind, might have startled the 
creator had he been more of a naturalist; might have 
developed a being very different from the feminine, 
sympathizing, and lovely Youwarkeo. Muscles and 
nerves, not human, must have been associated with un- 
human wants and feelings ; probably have necessitated 
talons and a beak ! At best, the woman would have 
been wilder, more elvish, capricious, and unaccountable. 
She would have ruffled her whalebones when angry; 
been horribly intimate perhaps with birds’ nests, and 
fights with eagles; and frightened Wilkins uut of his 
wits with dashing betwixt rocks and pulling the noses 
of .seals and gulls. Bo far tho book Is wanting in veri- 
similitude and imagination. 

“ But then, how willing we arc to gain tho fair- 
winged creature at the expense of zoonomy! and, after 
all, how founded in nature itself is the human desire to 
fly I We do so in dreams; we all long for the power 
when children; we think of it in poetry and sorrow. 
‘Oh, that I had the wings of a dove I then would I fly 
away and be at rest.* Wilkins fled away into a beautiful 
twilight country, far from his unresting self and vulgar 
daylight, and not l)eing able to give himself wings, be 
invented a wife that had them instead. How, a sweeter 
creature is not to be found in books, and she does him 
immortal honour. She is all tenderness and vivacity, 
and inborn good taste, and blessed companionship. 
Her pleasure consists bat in his ; she prevonts all his 
wishes ; has neRher prudery nor immodesty; sheds not 
a tear but from right feeling; is the good of his home 
and tho grace of his fancy.** 

Let no child be vjrithout a copy of “Peter TfiDdns/* 
in some form or other. We remember one got np px- 
pressly for children;— a little square volume, with 
wood-cuts. But in those days wo took no note of 
I editor’s or publisher’s names, and cared only for the 
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so we can give uo farther informaiion concerning 
it ; but it is probably not out of print. 

These two volumes are illustrated with eighty wood 
I engravings, from designs from E. W. llulmc and J. 

I Emnkliu, The engravers are W. R. Sedgfield and T. 

I Bolton. The designs arc full of taste, and are for the 
most imrt animated by the same spirit as tlic text 
which they illustrate; and they are engraved with 
great delicacy and clearness. Altogether, the eighty 
wood-cuts are a valuable addition, in all senses of the 
term, to these elegant little volumes, which promise 
to become great favourites with the reading world. 
The reading world is a world that Leigh Hunt is 
thoroughly conversant with. "J’he hoiiuj of a great 
reader who is also a man of taste and fortune he has 
delighted to skcieli ilius : — 

I ^ " The house to be desiderated by the lover of books 
: in ordinary, is a warm, cosy, picturesque, irregular 
house, either old, but not fragile, or new, hut built upon 
some good old principle ; a house possessing, neverthe* 
less, modern comforts ; neither big enougli to require 
riches, nor small enough to cause inconvenience ; more 
open to the sun than otherwise, yet with trees about it 
j and ihc sight of more ; a prospect on one of the sides to 
I give it a eenso of freedom, but a closer scene in front to 
I ensure a sense of snugness ; a garden neither wild nor 
I formal, or rather two gardens, if possible, though not of 
j expensive size,- -one to remind him of the limes of his 
ancestors, a * trim garden/ with pattern beds of flowers, 
lavender, &<;. and a terrace ; the other of a freer sort, 
with a shrubbery, and turf and trees ; a bowling-green 
, by all means; (what sane person would he without a 
! bowling-green 1) a rookery ; a dovecote ; a brook ; a pad- 
dock ; a heath for air ; hill and dale for varicly ; w'alks 
j ill a forest ; trunks of trees for seats; towers * cinbosoni- 
I ed* in their companions; pastures, cottages; a town not 
I far off* ; an abbey close by ; mountains in the distance ; 

I a glimpse of sails in a river, but not largo sails ; a com- 
bination, in short, of all which is the most— but hold, 
one twentieth part of this will suffice, if the air be good, 
aad the neighbours congenial.*' 

One twentieth part, indeed ! such a book (is it not 
evident to you, good reader, even from this poor ex- 
position of its contents?) creates its own house, 
garden, and surrounding seoiu:ry. It fans us with all 
the airs of heaven, in goodly gardens ; or shuts us out 
I at once from the iicisc of “the rabble rout” in the 
midst of the noisiest street in dingy iiupixipitious 
London. It walls ns round with silence and “ sweetest 
content.” Tt requires no preparation of mind for its 
enjoyment; ami it is just the sort of book that will 
help to sootlic the pains and w'carim^ss of the body in 
sickness. If there is any printed commodity that 
w^ould suit the mind of man distiirhcd by a fit of the 
tooth-ache, it is assuredly “ A Book for a Corner.** 
The force of commendation can no further go. 

— ♦— 

EXPEDITION TO DISCOVER THE SOURCES 
OF THE WHITE NILE.» 

Tii:VT still insatiable thirst to penetrate the jnys- 
torious and the hidden, so characteristic of the luiman 
mind| oaq alone acopunt for the w'Qrld*s innumcr- 

(1) Expedition to Discover the Sources of the White Nile. (1840, 

18 H.) JJy Ferdinand Werne. With a Preface by Carl Hitter.” 
iScrlln: 1848. 


able expeditions to discover the eources of rivers. 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, ancient and modem, 
from the first l^tolemy to the last Mohammed All — 
from Herodotus to the last of thp Greek republics — 
from Rome’s foundation to the imperial Caesars — 
alike vi(id with each other in emulation to win the 
palm of discovery destined for the brows of a 
Columbus or a Vivsco de Gama, and of more recent 
explorers, u Bnice, a Mungo Park, a BurckharA, or 
a Ferdinand Weme; for, bold as it may seem, 
fearlessly number the last among the most intelligent 
and intrepid of European travellers. Imbued witli 
the true Saxon spirit of enterprise, the energy and 
the undaunted courage whicli render men ^ways i 
great, if not successful, in whatsoever sphere of 
action their lot may bp cast, he addressed himself j 
to his task with the cheerful fortitude of some for- j 
lorn hope volunteer, or some willing martyr. That 
patient and untiring spirit has enabled him to pro- 
duce a work of very varied and absorbing interest, 
upon topics which in the hands of ordinary or feebler 
men would doubtless have proved proportionally 
“weary, stale, flat, and unproti table.” 

The work has therefore been justly characterised . 
by Professor Kilter as one abounding in rich iiia- t 
tcrials, and of marked originality. It presents us 
with novel and vivid pictures of tribes and territories 
never before visited, furnishing a rare and w'clconie 
contrast to the too frequently monotonous tone of our 
literature of travel. The high estimate thus formed 
I of it by one himself an able writer, as shown in his 
I “Sketch of the Nile-souree Lund,” is fully borne out 
by the entire character, as by the minutest details, of 
the narrative. 

Nor is the antlior less just than professor Ritter 
to the merits of liis coiileinponiries, which appears in 
his own remarks ui)Ou T)r. Girard, and in his strictures 
upon the unfounded pretensions of M. Antoine Ab- 
badio and his supporters, who profess to have resolved 
a question which those wdio proceeded some degrees 
beyond his boasted “ Eureka” have yet left unascer- 
tained. But our object being to entertain rather 
than to controvert, we pn)eeed to givc-afewof tlie 
more striking descriptions of a voyage as full of diffi- 
culty as of novelty and iucidcut. It is hardly neces- 
sary to prenusc tliat round the eastern part of central ; 
Africa arc to be distinguished three vast mountain : 
chains, of wdiich one extends directly eastw'urd, tin; 
second southerly, and the third to the west. The j 
eastern, surrounding the great Tzanii lake, contains ' 
the sources of the Tucazzc and of the Blue Nile, j 
rising from the latter in a still easterly direction lo a i 
height of more than 10,000 feet. The southern and 
south-western, concerning tlie elevation of wJiicIi 
nothing is known, gives form to the Wapersclieid, or 
water partition between the affluxes of tl»o Nile and 
the region of tlie wcstwardly ftowing stream; and 
this is precisely the Mond Gebirg, or Moon-mountain, 
as it was formerly designated. There is, finally, tbc 
nortb-western, which shows a central point in Jebel 
Mam, from which some streams take their sputhevly 
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course towards the White Nile, but more to^ds the 
west aud the central point of Africa. Bct\fcen the 
eastern and the southern ranges is found a not very 
considerable, but elevated mountain, which, shaping 
the western part of Enurea, seems to spread itself as 
far as the kingdom of Bari, and reaches in Enurea to 
a height of 7,000 feet. Southerly from this mountain 
there extends swamp-land, into which flows the 
Goschop ; and if we may be allowed so far to con- 
jecture, there would seem to exist no elevated moun- 
tain further south, where beyond the Goschop valley 
are produced the coffee and the cotton-tree, where 
a salt-lake, and at last a gold-impregnated region, 
become visible : phenomena of which the first pro- 
ceeds from an elevated plain, the last out of a deep 
flat, consisting of loam and sand, which Contain the gold. 

The expeditions, indeed, of Mohammed AH appear 
to have originated in the Californian aj^tile to 
obtain fresh supplies for an exhausted exchequer. In 
the hope of working the rumoured gold mines in the 
districts of Kordovan aud Fuzogl, he hired some 
Austrian miners at Trieste, had them conveyed to the 
new El Dorado in 1836, but was fated to be dis- 
appointed. Their German master, Russegger, be- 
coming a true Bey, instead of exploring mines, 
amused himself with rambling over the surface, 
writing an amusing book, and then modestly requiring 
a sum of 30,000 dollars to commence operations. 
Italian and other adventurers underbid him; but 
suspecting the good faith of all, the wily viceroy 
determined to judge for himself. Hence tlic expe- 
dition of 1838, when it was politic for him to abandon 
the intrigues of state for a season, and to ascertain if 
there really existed a region whence it was believed 
the Venetians had drawn those inexhaustible ducats 
that ruled the money-world, and held the Sublime 
Porte in awe. 

The author states that for some time he had been 
a hermit in the wilderness about Tura, and was then 
returning from a bunt among the niins of Memphis. 
From the left shore of the Nile* he saw the Abu 
Dagh (Father of the Beard), as Mohammed Ali was 
styled by a Fellah near him, steaming away towards 
regions which he himself so ardently longed to sec. 
He had in vain employed his interest to join the 
party, his discretion, as being a Christian, not 
having been highly enough estimated to admit of it.” 
Thus he had the mortifleatiou to witness, in company 
with his brother, at Chartime, in 1839, the sailing of 
the first flotilla. But the results of that expedition 
having proved unsatisfactory, the viceroy boldly 
resolved upon trying another. It was then our author 
renewed his appHcation, and to his gi’cat joy was 
permitted to form one of the new adventure, though 
as a free passenger, and at his own expense. 

(1) The liver, at If well known, is foraied of two confluent 
itreiins, Che Blue and the White. Their Junction Is in South 
Nubia, between 16* and 10* of noilb lat. The source of the former 
was found by Bniee in the vwrnntatni of Abyssinia; but the couree 
of the latter had been aeewtained only ae far south as 10* or 1 
north lat. Wome proceeded as far as 4* nortli let., but could not 
penetrate farther, owing to the subsidence of the waters. 


At length, after a thousand vexatious delays, the 
expedition set sail on the 23d November, 1840. 
Upon the same day the traveller commenced a journal, 
which he pursued with cxemplaiy attention, even 
during hours of extreme exhaustion, up to the date of 
his return, the 22d April, 1841. The flotilla was 
composed of four dsHabies — vessels with two masts, 
having cabins one hundred feet long by fifteen in 
breadth, and each supplied with two cannons. Add 
three dahabies from Cliartime, two kaias to carry 
goods, and a sandal or bght skiff for general use and 
communication. 250 soldiers, and 120 sailors andBosb- 
men, completed the expeditionary force, of which Soly- 
man Kaschef, a Circassian, and a Captain Selim, held 
the )*cspectivc command. Second to them was Faizulla 
Effcndi, of Constantinople; while the officers were 
two Kurds, a Russian, an Albanian, and a Persian. 
Two French engineers, and one a collector, with the 
traveller, made up the complement of this somewhat 
fantastic, oddly composed, and as various-tongued 
as motley-costumed company. What was here lost, 
however, in point of utility and the object in view, 
was gained in regard to comic scenes and adventure, 
affording the author, in addition to his intercourse 
with the native tribes, excellent opportunities for 
noting down as they occurred novel incidents and 
traits of character. 

The sailing orders were, for the flotilla to proceed 
in two lines, but everything Hke true ship-order, or, 
indeed, any order, was soon neglected, and then aban- 
doned. Many misgivings for tlic result of the expe- 
dition were felt by our daring voyager, who vainly 
sought, by repeated appeals to their pride, super- 
stitions, and self-interest, to inspire some respect for 
discipline ; and some degree of spirit and emulation 
by recounting what he had heard of the activity, 
energy, and good conduct, of Englisli mariners. 
Each vessel took up its own sea-room, according to 
individual caprice; there was little unity of com- 
mand, and less energy of action : ill omens of success 
where a combination of pur})ose may fail to achieve 
the object. For what was effected, for the saving of 
some lives, if not for its safety and return, the expe- 
dition seems to have been indebted to tiie vigour of 
mind, promptitude, and detemiination, shown by that 
very Christian passenger of whose “ discretion” there 
were at first entertained such serious misgivings. 
Could he have imbued leaders and men with the 
same qnaHties, or inspired the desire of co-operation 
into the mixed character, the brutal disposition, and 
enfeebling superstition of the crews, the experience 
of his voyage would have been of a still pleasanter, if 
not more valuable nature. More than once, to pro- 
tect his own life and the lives of others, he was 
compelled to take the law into his own hands, setting 
an example of resistance to cmclty and oppression 
without which more than one individual catastrophe 
must have occurred. He knew well the various 
characters of the people he bad to deal with ; and the 
threat he held out to the physician of Achmet Pacha, 
so notorious for causing sudden deaths, that if he did 
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not find his brother, to whom he was so affectionately 
attached, alive upon his return, he would exact from 
his prisoner a memorable penalty, proved that he was 
a man equal to the trying position in which he had 
placed himself. And occasions were by no means 
wanting. On the third day, the feast of the Bairum, 
they were passing through the country under the 
rule of Achmet Pacha, in which the chief of [the 
flotilla was held’ in much esteem. Soon a herd of 
oxen and a large flock of sheep made their appearance 
for the use of the little fleet. Happy Bairum ! this 
wjis the signal for ham-stringing and slaying; for 
Arabs, like the Greeks and Jews, bom butchers and 
flayers, show no mercy to beasts or men. All fell 
upon the animals in a moment, as if intent upon 
raising a mighty hecatomb. During the quartering, 
every man '^sought to secrete more or less, by slicing 
pieces off, and even stealing them from the shoulders 
of the commissariat department. They preferred to 
cat the liver raw, cut into small slices, with the gall 
poured over it ; and with salt and pepper, it has the 
same flavour as a good beef steak. Upon this festive 
occasion, arrack was drunk instead of coftcc, and the 
law of the i)rophct sadly disregarded. Captain 
Paizulla tumbled out of bed, and no one, if we ex- 
cept our traveller, was in a state to render him the 
least assistance. Being subject to epilepsy, he was 
by no means a pleasant cabin-companion, always, 
though a superior officer, caballing and joining the 
factious when liquors and good fare began to fail, 
and threatening a sudden and speedy return. Tliis 
Wenie successfully combated; but melancholy indeed 
was his situation, divested of the interest of the 
voyage and the peculiai’ity of the scenery. 

Even the commandcr-in-ehief refused to rise till an 
liour or two after sunrise, and the signal to sail depended 
uj)on the length of his slumbers. Ilis second em- 
ployed himself in distilling spirits from dates, when 
the stock of brandy was exhausted. The officers had 
their female slaves, and there was a flotilla jester, one 
Abu TIaschis, bound to supply the chiefs and company 
with a regular aftcr-mcal supply of practical jests, 
ribaldry, and buffoonery. The observances, indeed, and 
even decencies of life were little attended to ; and 
subordination, though in the face of hostile tribes, 
wholly disregarded. The eternal Allah kerim (God is 
merciful) sounded in his cars, and after many an in- 
effectual remonstrance, he was himself inclined to join 
in the general chorus, (so great was the contagious 
indolence,) and seek oblivion of his vexations in 
repose. 

Upon the 29 th they reached the land which paid 
no tribute. The reply to the author’s inquiry as to 
the inhabitants was a "'singular one. **A11 slaves 
here.” He could not help laughing, and showing to 
their infinite mortification that the people were much 
more free than themselves. ** They must first,” he said, 
be made prisoners, for which it seems they have no 
inclination, as you admit that they arc so brave aud 
numerous, T^ Kalo ahit (all slaves) is equivalent 
tp the term * barbarian,’ the same classical word 
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modem 'Greeks have acquired from foreign school 
books.”^ 

Every object in nature appears to be cast iu a 
gigantic mould; not excepting maU) who becomes a 
Patagonian as you penetrate farther south, that 
teeming, glowing, and ever productive clime. Animals, 
birds, fish, serpents, and what sliould be the smallest 
reptiles, arc all upon a scale worthy the nearest chil- 
dren of the sun, and seem bom ready armed with 
their respective weapons, ready to do battle with tlicii^ 
natural enemies and ter^y all intruders from their 
primeval and fire-cinctured realms. 

The magnificence of plants, of the lotus, the night- 
blowing cercus, the vast water lilies, aud the flowing 
reeds, like the crocodiles, lions, hippopotami, the huge 
elephants and tall giraffes, all seem to enlarge with 
the size of the sun’s disc, the expanding warmth, and 
life-fed and life-teeming atmosphere of that yet scarcely 
explored central scat of Nature’s productive powers. 

It is these characteristics of grandeur, as well as the 
incidents of peril and strange adventure, which render 
it so delightful to peruse the pages of this en- 
thusiastic traveller. We participate iu the pleasure, 
the astonishment, and almost the ave, — iu the insa- 
tiable curiosity, the glowing descriptions, the jo\ous 
and the dark page ; wliile we sympathize in his suf- 
ferings, his despondency, and fears expressed even in 
dclirintn of never more rejoining his brother. Indeed, j 
his humanity as well as his fortitude is always con- 
spicuous, without vJinity or obtrusivciiess. 

The profuse vegetation, trees, brandies, reeds and ; 
swamp preventing the vessels rcacliing the banks, tlic 
author had himself conveyed, at the resting points, 
through the stream, to inspect the country, lie could 
not always consent to use his gun when he met only 
with large, long tailed, silver-gray apes. One which 
he had shot had excited his commiseration by iJie 
resemblance of its screams and gestures to those ! 
of a human being. His compar/Hoti de voyatje, M. * 
Aiaand, so far from sharing his reluctance, took delight : 
in multiplying his observations, and declared that in i 
the approach of death the gums of these apes became 
white, like those of a dying man. They form a sort of | 
society, and, except with regard to purloining and play- 
ing innocent practical jokes with each other, never get 
seriously embroiled, or think of going to law, or war. 
Hence perhaps the author’s respect for these queer 
socialists, who never dream, however, of subverting 
order and nature for the sake of showing off their 
antics upon the topmost boughs. But when alarmed, 
they invariably had recourse to the branches over the 
river, and they often fell in. Yet, spile of men aud 
crocodiles, they would stop on emerging to wipe their 
faces, with exemplary cleanliness and cai-e, from which 
the dirty crews might have borrowed a lesson ; aud 
especially their eyes and cars. Not till then did they 
presume to reasceud their native trees. 

Upoubeholdiug the free vagrant life of Ihcir brethren 
the monkeys on board rose almost in a state of 
mutiny, threatening to take possession of the whole 
flotilla. The first-lieutenant, a Kurd, was in perfect 
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raptures wilh hfs tame favourite, shouting 
El mhli talb ! Mark the clever sailor ! ” as he ran 
through the rigging, hung by tlie ropes, and stretched 
his nock over the bulurarks as if he were possessed. 
At last he fairly jumped upon a boatman’s back, and 
made another spring to land, resolved to see bis 
country cousins, and perhaps the place of his birth. 
The lieutenant daslicd after him, gun in hand, deter- 
mined cither to recover or to shoot the deserter. 
But the moment he got under the trees El nanli tail 
let himself tnihblc upon his mastei’’s head, who seriously 
assured me when he returned out of breath, that apes 
arc well known to have been formerly men whom God 
had cursed. Ts it not written in the Koran that God 
and the prophet David converted Jews who refused 
to keep the Sabbath holy, into apes P And upon 
this acconnt a good Moslem will avoid killing, or even 
injuring a monkey. But Enim Bey one day sitting 
at the table with an Italian, bis monkey snatched a 
slice of roast meat out of his fingers, and thrust it 
into his own mouth. The Bey commanded the robber’s 
hand to be cut olf, which was done. The poor brute 
dared to hold up his mutilated paw, and whine in his 
master’s face. On this he was ordered to be dis- 
patched; but the Italian begged bis life, and ho 
finally came into the possession of the author, who 
declares that he was as much cheered by his society 
as by the filial attentions of his freodman Hagar, 
presented to him by his brother. Such too were his 
pioneering powers that he was pronounced to be a 
tninslatcd Qubir or canvan guide, from his uuifoimly 
decided advance in the right patli, without excepting 
the untracked desert. His only bad propensity was 
for drink ; he would purloin the morissa of the servants 
till he could neither go nor stand, and then he got 
beaten, and the birds of prey, as if taking advantage of 
his vice, would attack and drive liim under the very 
bellies of the camels. 

In one of these shore rambles, while looking down 
for the track of hippopotami, the author almost put 
his head into the huge maw of a superlative-sized 
crocodile. His Turk, Sale, was not at hand ; lie had 
no gun but one charged with small shot, which he let 
fly ill the monster’s eyes, and then retreated to his 
ships. Upon reproving him, his servant assured him 
that he had often thus come face to face with a croco- 
dile when monkey or bird-hunting ; and as he dare 
never fire lest he might-slay his own father, the bea.st 
continued to gaise at him like a ghost (Scheitan). Nor 
was his belief less finn in tbe power of witches and 
sorcerers to change men into beasts, most generally 
ihlp crocodiles and bippopotami. 

Though in a hostile country, the powder magaasine 
stood open, and lighted pipes were passing to and fro 
over the hatchway. Allah kcrim ! The traveller did 
all lie eonld to Ionise the captain from his stupor, by 
continually invidious comparisons between 

his peculiar sef^an'ship that of the English 
service. Tfife denhy dttty it was to give an 
alarm Ml faat asleep, with his pipe in his hand and 
his muikbi ;ppoti >his knees, trt Eeizhlla, tbe epi- 


leptic captain, intreated that he touM not report the 
.poor devil I and this was a general specimen of the 
discipline observed throughout the voyage. The 
ensuing day, this most lenient commander got mad 
drunk liimself at a little island which ho seemed to have 
chosen for the purpose, and required to be borne, ti 
d arrnu, back to bis ship. There be swore to nin 
amuck, putting servants and slaves, as well as 
oflicers, in terror of their lives ; till, as no one else 
ventured, the passenger whose discretion the govern- 
ment had at first questioned, seized tbe madman neck 
and heels, and held him down upon his bed. 

This was curious treatment of a captain, second in 
command, by a cabin passenger, and he was not with- 
out uneasiness as to the results, though the ship’s 
crew applauded him. He incurred the enmity also of 
the very worst among the Egyptian sailors, who tried 
to excite the crew against him, calling him, as a term 
of reproaclj, “ Narraiii,” till all the men came, looked 
down into his cabin, and laughed at him. The tra- 
veller at once jumped up and gave the chief delinquent 
a blow. In his rage the wretch would have flung 
himself into the river, and he vowed a dcatlly revenge. 
The captain was absent; and some time after, while 
on hi.s bed, tbe tiuvcller saw the villain stealthily 
approaching. He stopped at the door, when in.stead 
of an attack he made a very hundde apology, tlianking 
M. Werne for his forbearance, and soliciting the 
honour to kiss his hand, while in the other the travel- 
ler Jicld a pistol ready for him under his blanket. 

The wonderful profusion and magnificence of 
Nature, in every fonn, continued to excite the tra- 
veller’s enthusiasm and astonishment. Jiicli-woodcd 
hanks, strings of islands, seas of grass, and vast 
water-plants, bound up with creeping parasites, suc- 
ceeded each other, assuming the most fantastic forms 
with the continned windings of the river. Sometimes 
they formed a grand tapestry of flowers of endless 
variety, waving for miles around and before them, at 
others tbe banks disclosed lofty bowers loaded with 
blossom ; groves of mimosa, and shining tamarinds ; 
the swampjf even glowing with the red, blue, and white 
lotus, the lilac, convolvulus, huge water lilies, and 
flowering reeds. The yellow flowers of the amlmk- 
trec rose nearly twenty feet above the surface of the 
water. The description of this floral magnificence of 
the Nile, and of the singular habitudes of tbe trees 
and plants, shows how close and accurate an observer 
the author is; and how even into his least details he 
contrived to infuse an interest that never flags. 

Early in the montli of December the flotilla began 
to experience the torments of that true Egyptian 
plague, the mosquito, with the addition of camel flies, 
smtdl wasps, and gnats and midges of every size. It 
compelied them to anchor in tlie middle of the river; 
to adopt every precaution to defend themselves; but 
nothing could effectually tesist them. The rare fresh 
breezes, whicli dispersed tlicm for a brief time, 
brought with the returning lulls new armies of tor- 
mentors, the penetrating powers of tiliose probosd 
were, in proportion to their smalbiess, irresistible. « It 
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: is no iiso i^cxclnims our traveller, in despair, “ to creep 
under the bed-clothes : you must breathe, and in they 
pour, assailing mouth, nose, and cars — nay, actually 
penetrating into the larynx, till they cause a still 
more torturing cough, every fresh gidp for air bring- 
ing a new swarm wliicli yon must digest as you can. 
My bed was iilled with thousands of these little 
demons, which I must have smotlicred in rolling about 
in the agony of this abominable; martyrdom. My 
mosquito net was left at Chartum ; T had no gloves ; 
I had nothing for it but resignation.” To cat, it wa.s 
I necessary to have a servant with a hu-ge ftm Aviiinow- 
i ing under the patient’s nose, so as to enable him to 
I seize the right moment. As to smoking a pipe in 
, peace, it was out of the question; and the only 
: remission of the iinthor’s torments was from a native 
, cat, which, taking compassion on him, came and 
' licked his luinds and face, kee])ing the foe, i-hat 
I seemed to dislike her, at a distance. 

The blacks and coloured men equally suflered ; and 
! the eternal Banda-Bauda*' (gnats) continued to 
I resound in pitiful accents all the night through. In 
, his description, as well Jis in his denunciations, of 
i these guerillas of the Nile, the author is very par- 
ticular, his impression of them, ap])arently, not having 
been a slight one. Tliere arc vario\is kinds, too, 

, equally formidable, which he analyses with painful 
accuracy. “ Their head blue, tlicir back tawny, legs 
covered with white specks like small pearls. Another 
sort has short strong logs, a thick hiown body, a red 
bead, and posteriors of varying hues,” Ti is evident 
that he had leisure as well as reason to study them, 
j for he reverts to the subject very frequently, and 
j always in the same i,crms of niimcasurcd criticism — a 
prejudice not to be surmounted. 

I In proportion as they advanced into the interior, 

I the country on both sides was found more abundantly 
I peopled. So great was the number of villages, that 
the traveller expresses his surprise how they co\ild 
possibly be supplied with sufficient food. One of the 
Kurds replied that the Schillicks were a far greater 
nation than the French. They lay nrfked in tlie 
luxuriant grass, said to form part of their food, and 
beckoned to the Turks with friendly gestures of in- 
vitation; but their spears were suspected to be at 
hand ready for an attack. They arc sujiposed to live 
both on the hippopotami and the crocodiles, though 
they have cattle, oxen, sheep, and goats. If they get 
possession of a camel, they deprive it of sight, as a 
penalty for bringing their enemies among them. The 
Schillicks number above two millions, and in one hour 
the author counted seventeen villages. If Solymim 
Kaschef could once have got the Bando (king) on 
board, he would assuredly have sailed away with him. 
“Itwould gladly have seen this sable sovereign, yet 
rejoiced that his caution prevented the meditated 
tiheacbcry.*^ 

The Jeugahs and the Duikas soon fellow ; and on 
the 30th of December they passed through the more 
friendly of the Koks. There everyMy slept on 
shore, and in the niglLt sixteen men placed on guard 


deserted. Hussein Ago, with fifty of the most fero- 
cious Egyptians, set out in pursuit, and suddenly the 
drums beat to arms ; t here was an alarm that all the 
negroes were following the deserters. - 

Peace being restored, our autlior was at leisure to 
resume his log-book and observations. He perceived 
some white birds, a species of heron, sitting on the 
backs of the native elephants, picking the vermin from 
their huge hides: a process wliich lie denominates 
“ dry -fishing.” All the elements arc here most prolific^ 
and the idea of a deficiency, or even of the *^jam saiid' 
of the poet, never seems to have occxirred to Nature 
ill that latitude. The feathered tribes vie with the 
animal ; millions of glow-wonns glitter ; grasshoppers 
chirp in myriads, mixed with the monotonous music 
of innum(3rable frogs. To the birds is due tlie sca- 
venger merit of keeping up cleanliness and order, and 
even of preserving at all Nature’s social bonds. The 
most monstrous fish, snakes, reptiles, and insects of all 
sizes, would otherwise so abound as to form an actual I 
chaos of too fccunditc life. ' 

Snakes are considered by the Arabs as a sort of 
supernatural creatures, and to boast also their king, 
who is called ** Shack and supposed to reside 

not far from Adana, in Kurdistan. “One of our 
Kurd officers had himself offered a milk sacrifice, and 
swore that he had actually seen the king, for a huge 
snake with a large mane had appeared out of a crevice 
ill the rocks, and drank. Two otliers attested that 
the Maran had a liuman face, and that he never 
exhibited himself except to a brother Sattan, or to a 
very holy man.” This implied compliment seemc4 to 
be little enriched by the Kurd, (whose assumed sanctity 
had won him the name of “the Paradisc-stormer,”) to 
judge from his treatment of his female slave. She had 
one day ])rcpaTed some morissa, a drink made from 
coni, and though a decided tippler himself, he com- 
pelled her to go down upon her knees to receive a 
flogging. At each bloiv of the thong, the blood 
spouted, when, rushing to the spot, M. AVeme pulled 
him back with such force that Ins legs flew up in the 
air. He seized his sabre, ivliilc our traveller levelled 
his double-barrelled gun. To revenge’ himself, he 
look the girl, and was about to throw her overboard, 
when M.AV^crne called out to him, “I fire.” lie 
turned roimd, and ivitii a face pale with rage, asked 
if the slave were not liis ow^n property; could lie 
not do as he liked ? lie next complained to the coiii- 
mondant, who, aw^are of his revengeful disposition, 
instead of taking his part, ordei'ed him to go on board 
the skiff, to the joy of the whole crew. Upwi the 
return of the expedition, this wretch had the mean- 
ness to offer to kiss our traveller’s hand, merely 
because of the distinguished regard show^n him by tli© 
paeba. 

Both the Turks and Arabs evinced, like Dominfe 
Sampson, a decided admiration of Ihe “ Prodigious 
Besides the suake-kiiig, they tried to impose .other 
stories upon the credulity of the Christian traveller. 
They assured him, on awaking fi*oin one ©f his 
siestas, bathed in perspiralion, that Uiey had juist be- 
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held a swimming bird as large as a camel, with a beak 
as long as a pelican’s, and without any appearance of 
, a crop. They had forborne to shoot at it lest they 
should awaken him, and knowing that they should soon 
meet with more of these young camel-birds. He was 
assured, too, that the Keks never killed animals, living 
chiefly on grain and milk, but not refusing to eat those 
that die a natural death. At Chartain lie had seen 
two dead camels, and men busily engaged in slicing 
pieces to roast, while the dogs looked eagerly on. 
In Kahira, too, our author had himself partaken of a 
beautiful giraffe which had died of eating too much 
white clover. It was very tender, and the flesh of a 
fine grain; the longue most delicious. When other 
food is wanting, the Arabs likewise will devour locusts, 
and negroes eat the fruit of the elephant-tree, a coarse 
species of pumpkin, relished by elephants, but exceed- 
ingly distasteful to a civilized palate. 

Before the middle of January M. Werne was 
attacked by the Nile fever, mid, in the idea that it 
might perhaps tempt him to eat, his servant brought 
him a piece of a crocodile. Solyman Kascheff liad 
just shot a very fine one, of which he presented the 
skin to M. Arnaud. The tail is considered the most 
savoury portion, and aware that he had before eaten 
of it, as well as of a large snake cooked by .a dci'vish, 
the company thought his case a very bad one, when he 
could not be tempted, but threw it overboard. “ Had 
I been perfectly well,” he says, I coidd not have 
eaten it then, the musk smell being so remarkably 
strong. I was at fii*st surprised liow our boatmen 
could snuff the scent of the crocodiles at such a dis- 
tance, but when once in the heart of the crocodile 
country I soon found that I became possessed of the 
same power of detecting their near vicinity. On 
reaching the Blue stream I could smell them above six i 
hundred paces off. The glands producing the secretion | 
are found in the hinder parts, as in the civet cats of 
Bellet Sudan, which arc brought up in cages for the 
purpose of obtaining the perfume.” 

The attachment of the African tribes to the most 
trivial ornaments is well known. A whole village — 
goods, chattels, inhabitants, crocodiles and all*— might 
be bought for a larp bale of beads; and coloured 
shirts, such as Captain Selim displayed, might have sc- 
oured for him a kingdom. By means of a fewglass beads 
the author formed a very pretty collection— arms, im- 
plements, and household furniture, of which he has 
given Iftho^phed specimens at the end of his book, 
together, with a very accurate map of the river and 
adjacent country. The originals— wliich they truly 
j seem— nre now to be seen in the Royal and National 
I Museum at Berlin. Two figures, male and female, of 
! the splendid Patagonian-sized tribe of Bari are also 
• represented, which present a strange controst to the 
description of the miserable Keks. One of these, who 
; had been sleeping in the ashes of a fire, a protection, 

I doubtless, from the Canda-plague, was brought on 
board Captain Selim’s vessel. 

** He uttered an unintelligible gibberish; and seemed 
little removed above the condition and capacity of a 


baboon. Upon being presented with a few beads, be 
began to roll upon the deck in childish delight, kissed 
the very planks, and doubling himself up, placed his 
hands upon our heads as if to bless us, singing with all 
his might.” 

The stature of some of these tribes was from six to 
seven Rhenish feet, and the women were in propor- 
tion to the men. One of the latter looked right over 
the traveller’s head, though he is himself above the 
middle height. 

The author’s description of a host of elephants seen 
grazing on the banks of a lai’gc lake, with herds of 
Uglit-brown antelopes, of a species called Ariel, is ex- 
ceedingly graphic. The Kuschef went on shore ivith 
the intention of shooting some of them, their flesh 
being particularly esteemed, but unfortunately only 
lost two of his pioneers, supposed to have been killed 
by the lions or tigers lying in wait for the antelopes 
as they come to drink. 

Here, at 21® latitude south of Alexandria, the river 
expands itself to nearly 400 paces in width. Such, 
too, is the abundance of hike and arm-stream, that 
the traveller doubted whether the sources of the 
White river could possibly supply tliat wide-spread 
influx of the waters, the vast Inicts of marsh alone, 
and under so fiery a sun, absorbing such a continual 
supply. What inexhaustible springs to keep so vast 
a burning territory ever fresh, full, and overflowing. 
Then there are the perpetual sinuosities, the variations, 
the sluggishness, and yet the most opposite charac- 
teristics to add to the diiliculty of tlicir solution. 
Were it one stream, he opines, it would surely flow 
more rapidly, and it must depend upon tributaries, 
which, owing to the level site, and the main-stream’s 
resistance, become stagnant, yet rise and fall with tlic 
river, and contribute powerfully perhaps to its sub- 
sistence. 

The author soon became painfully sensible that this 
complex problem to -all the grand yet contradictory 
phenomena of the White Nile, would never be cleared 
up by an Egyptian flotilla. A Circassian and a Turk- 
ish commander, Kurd oflicers, and an ignorant mot- 
ley crew, w%re all more attached to Eastern customs, 
idle amusement, and to practical jesting than to 
discipline and the object of the expedition. Captain 
Faizulla’s singular passion for tailoring was only ouc 
out of innumerable strange vagaries on the part of the 
commanders. One day he was so busied with his 
needle and thread, that he fancied he had heard the 
signal to stop, and pulled to station. No sooner was 
his superior in command, Solyman, aware of this, tlran 
he fired two round shots directly at EaizuUa, and as I 
was standing at the cabin-door, I head them whizzing 
past me. One of them, it was observed, went within 
a hair’s-breadth of the captain’s head, but he did not 
move, saying quite carelessly as he continued to stitch, 
** Maleick, hue billab,*' (it is nothing, he only jests.) 
Then he shot twice in the opposite direction to con- 
vince Solyman that he considered this curious greeting 
as a good Turkish joke. 

The Turks, indeed, who boast theinsel(||s famous 
I marksmen, were continually enga^d in {jroving thehr 
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skill, aa occupation which with other pastimes greatly 
retarded the expedition. Yet the distance traversed 
in a line north to south from Chartun, was upwards 
of 1,G00 miles, and including all that was lost in 
windings of the river, and in varying courses, nearly 
2,000. JFrom this we may with M. Wcme form some 
estimate of the results had there been three British 
steamers worked by British officers and men instead 
of the Egyptian flotilla, so amusingly conducted as it 
was. The utmost point it reached was Pelcnja, the 
capital of Bari, in 4® N. L. inhabited by the gigantic 
men to whom we have already alluded. Those stand 
high in the scale of savage life, cultivate tobacco and 
grain, manufacture from iron and other metals, and 
barter their productions with other tribes. They also 
deal in cattle and grain, are extremely active, good- 
natured, and intelligent, and though aimed to the 
teeth, by no moans prone to aggression. “ An 
excellent opportunity for a painter or sculptor,” writes 
the author, “ to represent those naked colossal figures 
so admirably proportioned. No superfluous fat — 
all good muscle and grandly limbed. No necessity for 
much covering there, or to hide such forms. AVlicn 
our long-bearded Kaschef Solyman exposed his breast 
with its thick fell of hair, they evinced a kind of 
disgust, as if such a natural garment were more proper 
for a beast.” 

Dentists would be much puzzled how to live among 
this giant tribe, for instead of using false teeth, tlioy 
have a fashion of knocking out their natural ones, the 
four front incisors invariably, upon reaching the age 
of puberty. There is no disputing about tastes; 
various hypotheses were liazardcd, some affirming that 
it was to make tlicm look more agreeable in the eves 
of each other, others, especially the Diiikas, in order 
that they might not resemble the jackass, while the 
Turks regard it as equivalent to their own rite of cir- 
cumcision, or to Christian baptism. The author him- 
self conjectures that it may be an act of incorjiovation 
into the great Ethiopcan nation, distributed into so 
many tribes. Still more strange to believe, the women 
also submit to this strange custom. 

The grand sultan of the Bari and his favourite wife 
honoured Captain Selim’s vessel with a visit, their court 
attire being two leather aprons and shaven heads. 
The Turks tried hard to gain here some account of the 
famed gold mines, one of the chief motives of the 
expedition. Nothing of the kind was to be heard of, 
and Sultan Lakone upon bcliolding a gold bar, con- 
ceived it to bo copper, from which it was inferred 
that the copper mountains of the country also 
contained the more precious metal. That countiy was 
at a considerable distance from the Nile, and liad it 
been nearer it would baVb been the same as regarded 
the expedition. Its hour of progress was come; a 
little distance above Palenja there presented itself a 
complete bar of rocks extending across the stream. 

The Christian who it was feared soi much lacked 
discretion, evinced no lack of oourage, and while the 
combined spirit of the expedition had, like Acres’ 
Courage, ooxed out by degrees, bis Saxon motto was 
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still to go ahead. Egyptians, Circassians, Turks, 
Kurds, and Arabs, were all weary of the respective 
duties they had never discharged, and rejoiced to find 
an excuse for turning back. About the flood scosop, 

I moreover, the river rises eighteen feet, and there coulft 
have been no difficulty m passing the barrier. Now 
it was different, the waters were falling, and tho^ 
precious six weeks sacrificed to the folly of M. Amaud 
were deeply regretted by our disappointed traveller. 

I Nay, half that time would have sufficed to surmount* 
the difficulty. Although the flotilla had been pro- 
visioned for ten mouths out, neither commanders nor 
crewrs woidd listen to his proposal to wait a couple of 
months for the auspicious hour. 

The farewell salute of guns to the farther country 
which he so eagerly wished yet to explore, sounded 
in the cars of the adventurous German more like a 
dirge of liis disappointed hopes^than as an occasion for j 
rejoicing. Not that he disguised from himself the ! 
probably increased difficulties of the navigation beyond | 
tlie bar, according to the hypothesis wdiich he has ; 
ingeniously hazarded. The bed of the river is more 1 
rocky, and the Bach'r ElAbiat lying nearer its source j 
gradually takes the character of a vast mountain | 
stream. A strong north wind could alone give a hope, j 
with the aid of towing and steam, of overcoming the I 
force and rapidity of such a current, but still, the I 
power of steam w^ould lessen the adverse chances. 

Wc have noticed the renegade physician and I 
poisoner wdioni our traveller so stoutly threatened 
should he attempt the life of his brother. lie was a 
Palermitan who took the name of Soliman Effendi, w'os 
known to have committed murders in Chartun, while 
it w^as reported that in Arabia he had poisoned thirty 
three soldiers, to insure the ruin of two other medical f 
practitioners. And although M. Weme had the | 
satisfaction of fiudiug his brother alive, it was some- i 
what singular, if not suspicious, that he should have | 
died in his arms within eleven days after his return to , 
the town of Chartun. 11 is brother’s death, however, . 
it is proi)er to add, w\as generally attributed to the ’ 
baneful cflects of the climate. ; 


A TOUR IN SUTHEHLANDSHIllE.^ 

The stream of summer travel has for some time set 
in towards Scotland. The day is long gone by when 
it was almost os dangerous to penetrate into the 
higlilands as into the deserts of Arabia ; tlic romance 
thrown over the country by Sir AValter Scott, has led 
tens of thousands thither ; even the court moves down 
for autumnal relaxation to the wilds of Braemar. One 
may now leave London in the morning, and anive 
in the farthest north on the third day. Thus the 
tourist is tempted to extend the range of his rambles, 
and every nook and comer of the country is being 
rapidly explored. Suthcrlaiidshire, iJic northernmost 

(1) ** A Tour in Sutherland«hire, witli extracts Uom tlie Field-book 
of a Sportsman and Naturalist.” By Charles St. John, Eiq. Author 
of Wild Sporta and Natural History of the Highlands/* London : 
Munay. 
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county of Great Britain, lias Inthcrto been but little 
visited. Its coast, indented by friths, and butti-csscd 
with si era dills against the heavy roll and fierce 
storms of tlic Northern sea, is full of the romantic; 
its moors, mountains, and tarns abound with game, 
the red deer roams over its heathy wilds, and its crags 
and islets swann with myriads of sea-fowl ; a perfect 
paradise for the spoHsmau. Nor is there any fear of 
being driven to inahc good one’s quarters, like Baillic 
Nicol Jarvie, with a red-hot poker — the liberal policy 
of the Duke of Sutherland, iu requiring no rent from 
the small inn-keepers, stipulating only that their 
houses shall be kept in comfortable order, and their 
charges he moderate, has ensured even in this remote 
nook many a snug little hostehie for the traveller. 
Mr. St. John will strongly tempt him to extend his 
excursion as far as to this “ Ultima Tliulc” of Great 
Britain. Enthusiastic^ as a sportsman, and also an 
ardent lover of nature, his hook is not only full of 
moving accident by flood and field, but contains many 
lively sketches of scenery, and a great deal of cunons 
and valuable ornithological infonnalion. TIis style is 
particularly happy, familiar, unalfected, gentlemanly 
and graphic. There is not the least straining after 
effect; we read on, page after page, as if quietly 
conversing with the agreeable author, till wc become 
almost as much interested in his favourite pursuits as 
himself. He follow'S no fixed plan, but runs on in a 
lively gossiping way ; his topics arise naturally, and 
are naturally treated. A book of this description 
requires no analysis, and is best recommended by 
the selection of a few of its more ])roniinent pictures, 
to which we shall accordingly treat our readers ; and 
wc are much mistaken if they do not find them a most 
agreeable variety in our literary fare. 

The Osprey, who seizes on the fisli, as Shakspcarc 
says, “by sovereignty of nature,” is one of the rarest 
birds in Britain, and found chiefly in the northern 
Highlands. It is but little disturbed, and lives unmo- 
lested for years. 

“ Even if a shepherd does pass the loch, the bird sits 
securely on her isolated rock, out of reach of all danger, 
as her nest can only be approached, in most instaiiceH, 
by swimming. I generally saw the osprey fishing about 
the lower pools of the rivers near their mouths, and a 
beautiful sight it is. The long-winged bird hovers, (as 
a kestrel does over a mouse,) at a considerable distance 
above the water, sometimes on perfectly motionless 
wing, and sometimevs wheeling slowly in circles, turning 
her head and looking eagerly do^vn at the water ; she 
sees a front, when at a great height, and, suddenly 
cltisittg her wings, drops like a shot bird into the water, 
often plunging completely under, and at other times 
appearing scarcely to touch the water, but seldom failing 
to rise again with a good sized fish in her talons. ..... 

The Inpidity and certainty of stroke that a bird' must 
poasenk to enable it to catch so quick a creature as the 
sea-tront can scarcely be understood. One would natu- 
rally suppose that the trout in its own element would 
give a bird not the slightest chance of catching it, par 
ticnlarly as this can only be done at one dash, the 
oiiprey, of course, not being able to pursue a trout under 
the water, like a cormorant All fly-fishers must know 
the lightning-like rapidity with which a trout darts up 
from tlie depth of several feet, and with unerring aim 
seizes the fly almost before its wings touch the water, and 


yet here is a large bird, hovering directly over and in full j 
view of 1 he water, who manages to catch the rapid darting ■ 
trout with an almost certain swoop, although one ulculd 
naturally suppose that the fish would be far off in the depth 
of the pool, or behind some place of refuge, long beforo | 
the bird cotild touch the water. The osprey is not 
nearly so early as the eaglo in breeding : in fact, the 
latter is far advanced towards hatching her eggs before tho 
osprey arrives in Scotland. It is said, the ospreys always 
arrive in pairs ; if so, however, it is not easy to understand 
how when one out of a pair is killed, the remaining bird 
can find a mate, which it generally manages to do. 
There are, too, but very few in Britain at any time, 
their principal head quarters seeming to be in America, 
and, though living in tolerable peace in the Highlands, 
they do not appear to increase or to breed in any lo- 
calities excepting where they find a situation for their 
nest similar to what 1 have already described. As they 
in no way interfere with the sportsman or others, it is a 
great pity they shovld ever be destroyed,^* 

So says Mr. St. John ; but scntimeiit and practice, 
wc all know, arc widely different things. Carried away 
by absorbing excitement, the sportsman is little accus- 
tomed to regard (if w'c may use the word at all in 
such a connexion) the “ humanities” of his favourite 
pursuit. He who, like Laiug iu Norway, tracked to 
his den, and grappled hand io hand with, t he predatory 
hear that ravaged the flocks of the shcph(‘rds, Avas 
turning his tastes to a noble account ; to run down | 
“ the iiiglilly robber of the fold” may be us useful as 
it is exciting — to provide for human sustenance by j 
the destruction of game, is of course none the less 
permissible that it happens to be full of sport ; but 
liow' often is it that were excitement by itself, without 
any useful, or even morally lawful purpose, is tho sole 
object proposed to himself by the sportsman ! And 
thus our author — though, to do liim justice, he 
aj)pcars to have had some little compunction for the 
deed— could not let the poor solitary osprey and his 
mute alone. 

“ Having heard,” he says, “ that one of these birds 
was building on an island in a loch about a mile from 
our road, Ave left the horse and boat under charge of a 
barc-lcgged and bare-headed boy, and W'ctit to a point of 
rock from which we could command a view of the loch 
in question. We immediately through a glass dis- 
covered the nest of the osprey, built in exactly a similar 
situation to the last, that is, on the summit of a rock 
about eight feet high, shaped like a truncated cone, and 
standing exposed and alone in the loch. On coming 
nearer Ave could distinguish the white head of the 
female osprey on the nest. The male bird was not in 
view. It was determined that 1 should remain concealed 
near the loch, while my two companions went for the 
boat. This plan was adopted for the double reason that 
I might be at hand to shoot any hooded ctow who might 
attempt to take the eggs while the 0Bpr(^ Avas off, she 
having left tlio nest on our approach, and, also, that 1 
might have a chance of shooting the old osprey herself 
in case she came within shot. / must say mat / umM 
rather that she had eseojped ihU but, as her skin 
was wanted, I agreed to try and kill her ! ! 

*'For some time after the departure of my com- 
panions she flew round and round at a peat height, 
occasionally drifting away with the high wind, and then 
returning to the loch. She passed two or three times, not 
very far from me, before I shot at her; but at last 1 fired, 
and the poor bird, after wheeling blindly about for a few 
minutes, fell fhr to leeward of me, and down amonpt 
the most precipitous and reeky part of the mountain, 
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quite dead. She was scarcely down behind the cliffs 
when 1 heard the cry of an osprey in quite a different 
direction, and, on looking that way, I saw the male bird 
flying up froiix a gtcat distance. As he came nearer I 
could distinguish plainly with my glass that he was 
cariying a fish in his claws. On approaching, he re* 
doubled his cries, probably expecting the well-known 
answer, or signal of gratitude from his mate, but, not 
hearing her, he flew on till he came immediately over 
the nest. I could plainly see him turning his head to 
the right and left, as if looking for her, and as if in 
astonishment at her unwonted absence. He came lower 
and lower, still holding the fish in his feet, whi<?h 
were stretched out at full length from his body. Not 
seeing her, he again ascended, and flew to the other end 
of the lake, the rocks echoing his shrill cry. The poor 
bird, after making one or tw*o circuits of the lake, then 
flew away far out of sight, still keeping possession of 
the fish. He probably went to look for the female at 
some known and frequented haunt, as ho flew rapidly 
off in a direct liuo. He soon, however, came over the 
lake again, and continued hi.4 flight to and fro and his 
loud cries for above an hour, still keeping the fish ready 
for his mate. I at length heard the voices of my 
friends, and we soon launched the boat. The osprey 
became much agitated as we neared the rock where tlic 
nest was, and dropped the fish he licld into the water. 
Wo found two beautiful eggs in the nest, of a roundish 
shape, the colour wliitc, with numerous spots and marks 
of a fine rich red brown. As wc came away, we still 
ob.'iervcd the male bird unceasingly calling and scching 
for his hen. I wojs really aoi ry fhaf 1 had ahoi Jar," 

'IWll, indeed, he might bo ; never, surely, since llie 
shooting of Coleridge’s albatross, which broiiglit. about 
sucli a poetical catalogue of oalHinitie.s, wa.s anything 
lialf so riitlilcss as this. It is absolutely painful to 
road of. 

Auofher inslaucc of tlio same spirit. Deer-stalking 
is, onr readers are probably aware, Ihi’ greatest excite- 
imnit of the highland hunter : not liiiig can come u]) to 
it — and it requires no little sport sman-like training, no 
eoniinon ineasuro of energy and endurance in its 
votary; all which qualities our author possessed in per* 
feeiion. Ordinary feats were not sufficient to satisfy 
liis adventurous temper. There was a most royal stag 
he had particularly been told of— -the noblest of ail 
the herd, and living in almost inaccessible solitude as 
Jiis pecidiar domain; one wliich, from the descrip- 
tion he gives of him, we should have imagined he 
would have especially made free of his murderous j 
rifle ; on the contrary, it was his noble qualities tlial j 
marked him out for destruction. 

“ The animal him.sclf was evidently of very great size 
and age, and in fine condition. He lived quite alone, 
and did not seem to associate with any of the other doer 
who frequented that district. Ho invariably trotted off 
sulkily, and if 1 chanced to fall in with bis track again, 
it was still solitary and speeding in a direct course over 
bog and hill to some for off mountain glen or corrie. 
The shopherda, who generally gave me notice of any 
Mrtlculnrly fine stag theyi might see in their rounds, 
dUtiiigubhcd ihis one by a Qacllc name signifying Hhc 
big red stag,’ as, besides his other attributes, bis^colour 
was of a peculiarly bright red.” 

This description is absolutely poetic. WordsAvorth 
in one of his immortal. sonnets would have awakened 
our sympathies for such a noble beast ; but then a deer- 
stalker, to be sure, is no Wordsworth. The “ big red 
stag” was doomed ; but not till he had tasked to the 


utmost the skill and energy of his pm^uers. PHncC 
Charles himself was scarcely more perseveriiigly mid 
vainly chased from fastness to fastness, through moss 
and heather, iliaii had been lliis splendid animal. He 
had long baffled every snare and device of his enemies. 
The of destroying him was reserved for Mr. St. 
John and his “ kill-dcer.” He dclermincd one day to 
start off in pursuit of this slag alone, and to leave all 
others untouched. Starting at suurise, he walked 
mile after mile without seeing any thing but grouse, ^ 
and an occasional hare. He passed over lieiglit after 
height and scanned many a glen inch by inch, till his 
eyes ached wit li st raining t Jirough t he glass. “In deer- 
stalking,” says Mr. St. .lolin, “as mucii Jisinthc every 
day pursuits of life, the old adage holds good, crednla 
tiiaui spes fomt."* And this said hope canied the 
WTaiy stalker over many a long mile. 

“ T came in half an hour to a Ikrgc extent of heather- 
covered ground, interspersed with a great number of 
tamuliis-sliaped hillocks. 1 looked carelessly over these, 
when my eye was suddenly attracted by a red<coloared 
spot on one of the mounds. I turned the glass in that 
direction, and at. once saw that it was a large bright- 
coloured slag, with fine antlers, and altogether an 
animal worth some trouble. He was in a very difficult 
situation to approach. He commanded a complete 
view of the face of the hill opposite to him, and over 
the summit of which 1 was looking, and I was as- 
tonished he had not observed mo, notwithstanding all 
my care. As the wMnd blew', I could not approach him 
from the o]>posit.c direction, even if I had lime to get 
round there before he rose ; and I knew' that, once on 
foot to fcetl, hi.s direction would he uncertain amongst 
the mound.-? where he was,— that my ch.ance would be 
small. After a short survey I started off, at my best 
pace, to the right, thinking that from the nature of the 
ground I might succeed in getting into flic valley un- 
ol)served ; and, once there, by taking advantage of some 
iiillock, I .riioultl have a tolcmblc chance of approaching 
him. After what appeared to me a long tramp, I came 
to a sliLdit rise of the shoulder of the hill ; beyond this 
was a hollow, by keeping in which I hoped to get down 
unohserved. It was already past three, but the stag 
bad not yet. moved ; so, keeping the tops of his horns 
ill view, I began to crawl over the intervening height. 
At two or three places which I tried 1 saw that I could 
not succeed. At last 1 came to a more favourable spot ; 
but 1 saw' that it would noi do, however well the dog 
behaved, and a capital stalker he was, imitating and 
following evciy movement of mine, crouching wlien I 
crouched, and crawling wdicn I crawled. 1 did not wish 
to leave him quite so far from tlie deer, so 1 made 
another cast, and this time found a place over which we 
both wriggled ourselves quite unseen. Thank God ! 
was my exclamation as 1 found myself in a situation 
again where I could stand upright. Few' people ex- 
cepting deer-stalkers know the luxury of occasionally 
standing upright, after having wormed oneself horizoa- 
tally along the ground for some time. There were the 
horns with their w’hite tips still motionless, excepting 
when he turned back his head to scratch his hide, or 
knock off a fly. I now walked easily without stopping, 
till I was within three or four hundred yards of him, 
when I was suddenly pulled up by finding that there 
was no visible manner of approaching .a yard nearer. 
The last sheltering mound was come to ; and although 
these mounds from a distance lookcnl .scattered closely, 
when I got amongst them, I found thm' were two or 
threo rinc-sliols apart at the nearest. There was one 
chance that occurred to mo ; a rock, or rather stone, lay 
about eighty yanls from the stag, and it seemed that 
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I might make use of this as a screen, so as, if my luck 
vas great, to get at the animal. 1 took off my plaid, 
laid it on the ground, and ordered tho dog to lie still 
on it; then buttoning my jacket tightly and putting a 
piece of cork, 'which I carried for the pur];>ose, into the 
muzzle of my rifle to prevent the dirt getting into it, I 
started in the most snakedike attitude that the human 
flrame would admit of. I found that by keeping per- 
fectly flat, and not even looking up once, 1 could still 
get on unobserved. Inch by inch I crawled ; as I neared 
the stone, my task was easier, as the ground sank a little 
and the heather was longer. At last 1 reached the place, 
and saw the tips of his horns not above eighty yards 
from me. 1 had no fear of losing him now ; so taking 
out the cork from my rifle, I stretched my limbs one 
by one, and prepared to rise to an attitude in which 1 
could shoot ; then, pushing my rifle slowly forward, I 
got the barrel over the stone unperceived, and rose very 
gradually on one knee. The stag seemed to be intent 
in watching the face of the opposite hill, and, though 1 
was parci.-illy exposed, did not see me. His attitude was 
very favourable, which is seldom the case when tho stag 
is lying down; so, taking a deliberate aim at his 
shoulder, 1 was on the point of firing, when he sud- 
denly saw me, and jumping up, made off as bard as 
he could. He went in a slanting direction, and before 
he had gone twenty yards I fired. 1 was sure that 1 was 
steady on him, but the shot seemed only to hurry his 
pace ; on he went like an an*ow out of a bow, having 
showed no symptom of being hurt beyond dropping his 
head for a single moment. 

remained motionless in despair ; a more magnificent 
stag I had never seen, and his bright red colour and 
white-tipped horns showed me that he was the very 
animal 1 had so often seen and wished to get. He ran 
on without slackening his pace for at least a hundred 
prds, then suddenly fell with a crash to the ground, 
his horns rattling against the stones. I knew he was 
perfectly dead, so calling the dog, ran up to him. The 
stag was quite motionless, and lay stretched out where 
he fell, without a single struggle. 1 found on opening him, 
that the ball had passed through the lower part of his heart ; 
a wound I should have imagined enough to deprive any 

animal of life and motion instantaneously Having 

duly admired and examined the poor stag, not, I mml 
own, wiUmUi feeling compunction at having put an end 
to his life, 1 set to work bleeding and otherwise preparing 
him for l^ing loft on the hill until the next day, secure 
from attacks of ravens and eagles ; then, having taken I 
my landmarks so as to be sure of finding him again, 1 
started on my march to tho shepherd's house, looking 
rather anxiously round at the increasing length of my 
shadow and the diminished height of the sun ; tho more 
so as 1 had to pass some very boggy ground with which 
1 was not very well acquaint^. I had not gone a 
quarter of a mile, however, when 1 saw the shepherd 
himself making his way homewards. I gave a loud 
whistle to catch his attention, and having joined him, 
I took him back to sec the exact place where the stag 
was lyipg, in order to save myself the trouble of return- 1 
ing the next day. Malcolm was rather an ally of mine, ; 
and his delight was great at seeing the stag. ’ 

"'Deed, aye, sir; it’s just the muckle red stag 
himser; monv a time I’ve seen the bonny beast. Save 
ns 1 how red his pile is 1’ 

* Yes, be is a fine beast, Malcolm ; and you must 
bring your grey pony for him to-morrow. I must have 
the hoM and one haunch down to the house ; take the 
rest to your mother ; I dare say she can salt it/ 

'' I knew pretty well that this good lady must have harl 
some expenenoe in making red-deer hams, unless 
Malcolm was veiy much slandered by bis neighbours.” 

Reader, we must now tiiJl you a little stoiy of our 
own about deer-hunting. Rambling idly around the 
head of the upper lake of, Killamey, we heard a sound 


that caused us to prick up our cars with excitement. 
It was the wild baying of the hounds in chase of a 
stag, which they were tracking through the tangled 
recesses of the forest. Sometimes, it almost faded 
away, then broke out again, as if the dogs were 
occasionally at fault, and had then recovered the scent. 
Dashing madly through briar and bramble, we gained 
the bed of a torrent, down wliich tlie whole rabble 
rout was nmking its way with a fearful din of baying 
and hallooing that made the heart stand still. The 
stag appeared, the chase close upon him ; footmen up 
to their knees in water, men, ay, and women too, on 
horse-back, splashing over rock and stone, through 
the stream, and all to be in, as they say, “ at the 
death.” The exhausted animal was seized by four 
stout liuntsmen, while others kept off the dogs, who 
were striving to tear down their prey. Never was 
there such a picture of tciTor as tliat poor stag. 
It ircnibled in every nerve, its large full eye, glazed 
with affright, glanced wildly to and fro, with such a 
look of helplessness as, wc arc not ashamed to avow 
it, forced tears into our eyes. If the “sense of 
death is most in apprehension,” what agonies must 
that wretched animal have suffered ! It was our first 
chase, and what wc then saw determined us tliat it 
should be the last, and that wc would never infringe 
again the precc[)t of the humane poet, 

“ Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” 

Notwithstanding his professional hardness of licart, 
the following description will show that our author 
has a soul full of feeling for the gentler influences of 
nature. In these liigh iiorthem latitudes — 

“The nights,” he tells us, “at this season are most 
enjoyable ; in fact, there is no darkness. 1 went out of 
the inn at midnight, and was much amused at hearing 
the different cries of the birds. Close to the door is a 
small enclosed clump of larch, where the grass and weeds 
are very high and rank. In this little patch it seems 
that a hedge warbler had made her nest. All day long 
had the male bird been singing to his mate, and now, 
at midnight, ho was still uttering unceasingly his merry 
note. 1 never met with so indefatigable a songster ; 
night or day he seemed never to weary. Towards 
the loch a constant tumult was kept up amongst the 
waders and waterfowl. High in the air was heard the 
common snipe, earning his Gaelic name of *air goat* 
by his incessant bleating cry ; while redshanks, curlews, 
golden-plovers, and peewits, all seemed to be as lively 
as if it bad been noon instead of midnight ; occasion- 
ally, too, both widgeon and teal were heard to whistle each 
after his peculiar fashion, and the quack of the common 
mallard was also constant. Now and then a note ex- 

S ressive of alarm was uttered by some bird, and imme- 
iately a dead silence was kept by the whole community 
for a few moments ; but this was soon succeeded by a 
greater noise than ever, particularly amongst the peewits, 
which seemed by their cries to be darting about the 
head of some intruder or enemy. Probably on these 
occasions a fox, wild cat, or owl, had mode his ap- 
pearance amongst them in search of tender food for 
his own ravening brood. Though 1 had to rise vciy 
early, I betook myself to bed with great regret, and left 
the window open in order to hear the serenade of the 
hedge warbler to the last moment of being awake ” 

His anecdotes of the habits of different beasts and 
birds arc highly interesting, and often very amusing. 
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Here, for instance, is one of <mr''old friend the fox, 
which may riFid any of his recorded feats of address 
have been assured,’' says Mr. St. John, "by a 

S erson not at all given to exaggerate, and not easily 
eceived, that he once witnessed the following trick li- 
very early one morning, he saw a fox eyeing most wist- 
fully a number of wild ducks feeding in the rushy end 
of a Highland lake. After due consideration, the fox, 
going to windward of the ducks, put afloat in the loch 
several bunches of dead rushes or grass, which floated 
down amongst the ducks without causing the least 
alarm. After watching the eflects of his preliminary 
fleet for a short time, the fox, taking a good sized 
mouthful of grass in his jaws, launched himself into the 
water as quietly as possible, having nothing but the tips 
of his cars and nose above water. In this way he 
drifted down amongst the dueks, and made booty of a 
flne mallard. . . . Altogether, a fox in a state of nature is 
as interesting an animal as he is beautiful, and nothing 
can exceed the graco and agility of his movements 
when he is hunting, or playing unobserved, as he fancies, 
by his enemy man." 

Our adventurous author did not confine his sport 
to the mainland, but went off occasionally to the 
rocky islands, as Thomson grandly says, 

" Placed far amidst the melancholy main.” 

Of one of these he gives us a capital jiicture, which 
wafts us away at once into these romantic hyperborean 
regions j amidst the wild dasliiiigs of the Atlantic 
surges, and the lioarsc cries of innumerable sca fowl. 
This island is culled llanda. 

" After an hour’s easy row and sail over the beautiful 
hay of Scowrie, and skirting a range of most rugged 
rocks, we approached the island. On the south side 
where we landed, it has the appearance of a fine green 
slope, with only a range of low rocks immediately ad- 
joining, and reaching in long points into the sea. 
About these rocks we saw thousands of sea-gulls and 
cormorants, and on the point that projected farthest 
into the water sat a large white eat looking wistfully 
towards the main land. As all the inhabitants had left 
the island early in the spring, for America, this cat had 
l^robahly remained behind, and had made her living as 
she best might out of small birds, dead fish, &c. I could | 
not help being struck with the attitude of the poor ' 
creature as she sat there looking at the sea, and having 
as disconsolate an air as any deserted damsel. * She is 
wanting the ferry,’ was the quaint and not incorrect 
suggestion of one of our boatmen. . . . Arrived on the 
summit of the cliffs which stretch the whole length of the 
island, there was a sight which vrould alcne repay many a 
weary mile of travel. Every crevice and every ledge of 
the rock was literally full of guillemots and razor-bills, 
while hundreds of puffins came out of their holes under 
the stones near the summit of the cliffs to examine and 
wonder at us. The guillemots stood in long lines along 
the shelves of tho rocks, frequently within a few feet of 
tho top, whence wo were looking at them. With a kind 
of foolish expression these birds looked at us, but did 
not take the trouble to move. I strolled off alone along 
tho summit of tho cliffs, sitting down here and there to 
watch the difierent proceedings of the birds ; and it was 
a most curious sight. On .lying down to look over the 
most perpendicular parts, the constant and countless 
clouds of birds that wore flying to and fro suggested the 
idea of a heavy snow-storm more than any thing else, so 
crowded was their flight, and so high was tho cliff. The 
guillemots seldom came to the top, but the razor-bills 
I and puffins, particularly the latter, came fearlessly close 
to me. Indeed, the puffins seemed to have the most 
^ entire confidence in my peaceable intentions, and 
frequently alighted so near mo that I could knock them 


down with a walking stick. Sitting on a stone, they 
examined me most curiously, twisting their oddly-shaped 
heads to the right and left as if to ^ sure of my iden- 
tity. In some parts of the rocks there were great 
collections of kittiwakes’ nests. These birds, unlike the 
guillemots, &c., construct a good sized receptacle of weeds 
and grass for their eggs. In the midst of all this confusion 
and Babel of birds a pair of peregrine falcons bad their 
nests, and on my approach they dashed about amongst 
the other birds, uttering loud cries of alarm and anger. 
Towards the east end of the island was the nest of the 
white-tailed eagle. The old birds flew far away imme* « * 
diately, and 1 saw them only occasionally as they soared 
high in the air. The nest was so completely under a 
shelf of rock that nothing but the ends of the outer 
sticks could be seen. . . . The rocks are curiously in- 
dented by the sea ; in one place tho waves have cut a 
kind of deep crevice the whole height of the clifis for a 
good distance into the island, through the narrow 
entrance of which, the swell was roaring with a noise 
like thunder.” 

Hair-breadth ’scapes arc by no means unusual in 
s))oriiiig excursions. Once Mr. St. John and a party 
were caught in a furious squall in tlic middle of a loch 
as they were fishing in a light boat, which they 
transported from place to place, and which was with 
difficulty kept above water till they could get upon 
terra firma. Here is another perilous adventure, 
while shooting ptarmigan on a snow-covered mountain, 

I which our author ascended with a shepherd. 

I " Having put up some luncheon in case we were out 
late, we started. The sun was not up as we crossed tho 
river on the stepping-stones which the shepherd had 
placed for that purpose, but very soon the mountain-tops 
I were gilded by its rays, and before long it was shining 
brightly upon our backs as we toiled u]) the steep hill-side. 
My companion, who knew exactly which was the easiest 
line to take, led the way ; deeply covered with snow as 
the ground was, I should without his guidance have 
found it impossible to make my way up to the heights 
to which we were bound. ^I’m no just liking the look 
of the day either, sir,' was his remark, * but still 1 think 
it will hold up till near nlcht ; we should be in a bonny 
pass if it came on to drift while we were up yonder.’ — 

* A bonny pass, indeed !’ was my inward ejaculation. 
However, depending on his skill in tho weather, and not 
expecting myself that any change would take place till 
nightfall, although an ominous-looking cloud concealed 
the upper part of the mountain, I went on with all con- 
fidence. Our object was to reach a certain shoulder of 
the hill, not far from the summit, from which the snow 
had drifted when it first fell, leaving a tolerably-sized 
tract of bare stones, where wo expected to find the 
ptarmigan basking in the bright winter sun. It was 
certainly hard work, and we felt little of the cold, as we 
laboured up the steep hill. Perseverance meets with its 
reward ; and we did at last reach the desired spot, and 
almost immediately found a considerable pack of 
ptarmigan, of which we managed to kill four brace 
before they finally took their flight round a distant 
shoulder of tho hill, where it was impossible to follow 
them. An eagle dashed down at the flock of birds as 
they were going out of our sight, but, as we saw him 
rise upwards again empty-handed, be must have missed 
his aim. By this time it was near mid-day, and the 
clouds were gathering on the mountain-top, and gradually 
approaching us. We had taken little note of the 
weather during our pursuit of the birds, but it was now 
forced on our attention by a keen blast of wind which 
suddenly swept along the shoulder of the mountain, here 
and there lifting up the diy snow in clouds. * We must 
make our way homewards at once,’ said I . — * Deed, ay I 
it will no be a canny night/ was the shepherd’s answer. 
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Just 09 we were leaving the bare Btones a brace of 
ptarmigan rose, one of which I knocked down : the bird 
fell on a piirt of the enow which sloped downwards 
towards a nearly perpendicular cliff of great height : the 
slope of tbo snow was not very great, so I ran to secure 
tiie bird, which was fluttering towards the precipice : 
the shepherd was some llltlc distance behind me, 
lighting his everlasting pipe ; but when he saw me in 
pursuit of the ptarmigan, he shouted at me to stop : not 
exactly understanding him, I still ran after the bird, 
when suddenly I found the snow giving way with me, 
and sliding en niws^e towards tho precipice. There 
was no time to iicsitate ; so, springing back with a pow'cr 
that only the emergency of the case could have given 
me, 1 struggled upwards again towards my companion. 
How I managed to escape 1 cannot tell, but in less time 
than it takes to write tho words, 1 liad retraced my steps 
several yards, making use of my gun as a stick to keep 
myself from sliding l)ack again towards the edge of the 
clifl'. The shepherd was too much alarmed to move, but 
stood for a moment speechless ; then recollecting luinsclf, 
he rushed forward to help me, holding out his long gun 
for me to take hold uf. For my own part, I had iiu 
lime to be afraid, and in a few moments was on terra 
firma, while a vast mass of snow which 1 had set in 
motion rolled like an avalanche over tho precipice, 
carrying with it the unfortunate ntarmigan. 1 cannot 
describe my sensations on seeing the danger wiiich i had 
BO narrowly escaped : however, no time was to be lost, 
and we descended tlie mountain at a far quicker rate 
than we had gone up it. The wind rose rapidly, 
moaning mournfully through the passes uf the inouulain, 
and frequently canyiug with it dense showers of snow. 
The thickest of these shovrci's, however, fell above where 
we were, and the wind still came from behind us, though 
gradually veering round in a manner which plainly 
showed us that it would be right a-licad before we reached 
home. Every moment brought us lower, and we went 
merrily on, though with certain anxious glances occa- 
sionally to windward. Nor was our alarm unfounded, 
for just as ive turned an angle of the niountiiin, which 
brought ns within view of the shepherd's house i)erched 
on the opposite hill-side, with a good hour's walk and 
the river between us and it, we were met by a bhwt of 
wind and a shower of snow, Inlf drifting and half falling 
from the clouds, which took away our breath and nearly 
blew us both backwards, shutting out the view of every- 
thing ten yards from our faces. We stopped and looked 
at each other. * This is geyan sharp,’ said the shepherd, 
* but wc must n’t lose a moment’s time, or w'c shall be 
smothered in the drift ; so come on, sir :* and on we 
went. Bad as it wa.s, we did not dare to stop for its 
dilating, and having fortunately seen the cottage for a 
moment, we knew that our course for the present lay 
straight down the mountain. After struggling on for 
some time we came to a part of the ground w^hich rather 

g uz/Jed us, as instead of being a steep slope it was per- 
ictly flat ; a break, however, in the storm allowed us to 
see for a moment some of the birch trees on thcoppo.site 
side of the river, which we judged were not far from our 
destination The river itself we could not see, but the 
glimpse we had caught of the trees 'guided us for another 
start, and we went onwards as rapidly as wc could until 
the storm again closed round us, with such violence that 
we could scarcely stand upright against it. We began 
BOW at times to hear the river, and we made straight 
for the Bound, knowing that it must be crossed before 
we could reach home, and hoping to recognise some bend 
or rock in it whieh would gnido us on our way. At last 
we came to the flat valley through which the stream ran, 
but here the drift was tremendons, and it was with the 
utmost di^culty that we got to the water’s edge. When 
there, we were fiurly puzzled by the changed aspect of 
everything; but enddenly evening became lighter 
and tho drifting snow not quite so dense. We saw that 
We should soon he able to ascertain where we were, so 


wo halted for a minute or two, stamping about to keep 
ourselves from freezing. My poor dog immediately 
croiichoil at our feet, and curling himself up laid down ; 
in a few moments ho was nearly covered with the snow : 
but the storm was evidently ceasing, at apy rate for a 
short time, and very soon a small bit of blue sky ap- 

E eared overhead, but in a moment it was again concealed 
y the flying shower. Tho next time, liowever, that tho 
blue sky appeared, it was for a longer p.jrioJ, and the ' 
snow entirely ceased, allowing us to see our exact position ; ! 
indeed we were very nearly opposite the house, and ' 
within half a mile of it. The river had to bo crossed, ! 
and it was impossible to And the stepping'Stones : but | 
no time was to be lost, us a fresh drift began to appear to | 
windward; so in we went, and dashed through the I 
stream, which was not much above knee-deep, excepting 1 1 
in certain spots, which wc contrived to avoid. The poor 
dog was most imvvilliiig at flist to rise from his rcsting- 
idacc, but followed ns well when once up. Wo soon 
made oiir way to the house, and got there ju^t as 
another storm came on, which lasted till after dark, and 
through which, in our tired state, wc never could have 
made onr way. Donald and the shepherd's family were 
in a state of great anxiety about us, knowing that there 
would have been no possible means of alfording uh 
a’^sistance, liad we been bewildered or wearied out upon 
the mountain. MMie shepherd hiin.self wa.s fairly knocked 
up, and could scarcely be prevailed upon to take cither 
food or drink, or even to put oil* his frozen clotlics, 
before flinging himself on his bed. For my own part, 

I soon became as comfortable jui possible, and slept as 
soundly and dreamlessly as such c-vercisc only can make 
one do. I must candidly confess, however, that I made 
an inward vow against ptarmigan shooting again upon I 
snow-covered moimtuins.” j 

miglii cany onr quotations to much greater 
extent without the slightest fear of wearying llie | 
reader. AVIint lias been selected will, wc think, ]>rovo | 
that ^Ir. St. John’s is an eminently amusing book : 
full of inforiualioii about the slate of lliis remote 
corner of our island ; and whilst it proves a sort of 
liaud-lxiok for tliose who may clmosc to extend thus 
far tlicir rambles, it is hardly less interesting for tho 
general reader. 


EDITOR’S WHITING-DESK. 


The number and length of our reviews, which wc 
are anxious to render as copious and careful as 
possible, scarcely leave us a line fur our usual monthly 
gossip witli our subscribers. We can only hope that 
tlic ricli variety provided for their amusement will 
prove our apology. With the coming spring, tlic 
town will be full of its usual exhibitions ; meauwliilc, 
the panoramas are unusually attractive. Of Mr. 
Banvard’s we have given a well-merited notice ; tiiat 
of the glorious view from the “ Rigid,” in Switzci laiid, 
by Mr. Burford — ^infinitely suficrior as a work of art — 
is certainly one of the finest that gentleman has ever 
exhibited. Let us counsel our readers to take tbeir 
“ alpenstock,” and repair at once to Lcicester-squarc, 
whence they will come away like ourselves, blessing 
the noble art which can aftbrd them so high and in. 
tellectuai a gratification. With this counsel, for which 
our readers, if they take it, will assuredly thank us, 
wc turn to our usual brief notices of the novels of the 
hour. 
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"Mordauut Hall,” By the author of the “Two 
Old Men’s Tales.” 3 vols. post 8vo. II. Colburn. — 
This is the very best novel Mrs. Marsh lias yet given 
the world, not excepting her exquisite tales, “ The 
Admiral’s Daughter,” and “The Defonued.” We 
express this opinion, at once and decidedly, because 
wc have been compelled, in the exercise of our office, 
to speak in dispraise of some of this lady*.s later works, 
which seem to us scarcely worthy of tlie mind from 
which they emanated. It is a pleasure to be able to 
admire old favourites, — ^ 

“ Et Von revient toujours 
A ses premieres amours,” 

wlieiicver common sense and circumstances permit. 
This pleasure wc luive to thank Mrs. Marsh for giving 
us now. We have lingered over this work lieeausc it 
is a good novel, and. deserves cumpavisou \Yilh her 
early productions. 

"Mordauiit Hall” is not a story directed against 
tlie follies of society, but one in which vice is show n 
“ its own image;” — a far deeper and more seiious 
affiiir. AVe tbiiik it wdll be eoiiceded on all bauds, 
that 1 he autlioress has set about her task in a nght 
spirit; and we arc ready to show that (he end is 
satihfaeforily altj'im'd. 

The story is lujlhiiig uncommon, as far as Ihe mere 
facis upon wliieli it is constructed arc concerned. AI c 
have at the beginning an old man, a gentleman, of ab- 
struse learning and retired habits, living wi«li bis onl} 
daugliier in an embowered cottage, neslling among Ihe 
AVestinurclaiid hills. He oducales this lovely girl, 
Miriam, in all the learning of an Ihiglisli rniNOi^ily, 
and the so-eulled pliilosopliy of the rnmeh F.neyclo- 
puidisis. But Greek and Latin, logic and matliema- 
1 ties Iloiisseau and the infidel host of the Varisiau 
! school, did not make her less amialde, less artless and 
I sirn])le, less heallhy, clear-minded and beautiful, than 
if she had only learned to dance the polka and make 
eroehet collars. 5Shc is lively, gentle and loving; 
iStill tin'- one grand thing, tin; one thing needful— -a 
high, tirin, religious faith — Mr. reversharn could not 
imj)ari to his daughter, because lie hud it not himself, 
and she had no otlie-r instructor; her mother died wliile 
I she was an infant. ^Miriam grows up happily enough, 
loving her father, and enjoying the peaceful rural life 
and the intellectual pleasures allotted to her, She 
has a pure love for the b(;auiie.s of God’s world, and 
an instinctive veneration for their Creator; but tlie- 
love of God is not in her heart. She has been brought 
up apart from the world and its coullicts, she has 
never been taught that human beings arc dependent 
upon Him ; and when that lesson i.s forced on lier 
mind by sorrow (the consequence of her sin, the sin 
of falsehood and deception towards her father), and 
by the faithlessness and cruelty of the man to whom 
she gives her heart, she is too much enfeebled to 
receive it to her profit. Betrayed and deserted by 
her supposed husband; the blow breaks her father’s 
heart, and he has nut the courage to explain to her 
the full state of her misery. Left alone, ilii’iam soon 


learns what her unworldly education alone prevented 
her from suspecting. The conclusion of this poor 
girl’s heart-rending tale cannot be read without the 
involuntary accompauimeut of Hood’s pathetic music 
running in the brain, 

** One more unfortunate, 

Weary of breath, 

Ilashly importunate, 

Gone lo her death. 

» * Nr 

Mad from life's history, • 

Ohid to death’s mystery 
Swift to be hurl’d — 

Any w’hcre, any w'hore — 

Out of the world ! " 

But in that world and lo its cold charity her infant , 
is left ; its drowmed mother utterly unknown. j 

It is in the minutely recorded life of this boy, — i 
bcaul iful, full of genius, and all true nobleness,— that the , 
strength of ibis laic lies. lie is doomed to suffer for | 
the w'rorig-doiiig of liis ]jarcnts. AVhile civilized j 
societies hold together, the law.s of God and the laws 
of man must coincide, or it will be the worse for man 
and his laws. Let him try tlie contrary at his peril. 
“The .sins of the fathers shall be visited on the 
cliildrcii ; ” — oh ! how heavily visited upon the head ; 
of the imioecni child whoso parents have broken j 
God’s law of marriage ! Benevolent peojile may shut j 
t heir eyes to the truth, and say, that this is man’s injust- • 
ice and revenge. It is not so ; it is God’s justice, in- * 
hereiit in the nature of human things ; though it may 
be hard for us to uiidcrstaiid Die innocent should j 
suilVr for the guilty. Man's cruelty or kindness may ! 
aggra\ ate or alleviate the evil Jot of tlic child of shame, j 
but 110 jiower on earth can destroy the evil, and place | 
him ill the same condition as others. This truth Mrs. j 
Alarsli lias illustrated in the toiiehing story of Miriam’s j 
child - Gideon, the foundling of Mordaunt Hull. It i 
is full of pietN and true hearted wisdom ; the most l 
heart h-bs must feel, the most thoughtless must think | 
of the terrible consequences of the indulgence of what 
is often called an idle passion. There is little or 
nothing of ])reaeliing or deiiuiieiatiou in these volumes, 
'riic life of Gideon is more, than u sermon, or an • 
anathema, and requires little direct rcllcction from 
the author’s mind. 

AVe have not space as we could have wished, to ! 
give a (Jom])lclc analysis of this talc, in which there is I 
very little that docs not deserve high praise. The j 
characters arc among Mrs. Alarsh’s best ; Calantha, ! 
the invalid young lady, who adopts Gideon, is a rare 
and lovely ercature. Ijiicilla and her husband are 
excellent, and their delicate, sweet daughter, is a 
heroine in 3klrs. Marsh’s happiest style, rcseniblijig 
Clarice in “ Mount Sorel.” Gideon is as good, as 
raascubnc a man’s character, as ever came from a . 
female novelist’s pen. ! 

The chief fault of this work is the somewhat prolix i 
style of description and rctlectiou during Gideon’s • 
childhood ; and the whole of this portion of the book ^ 
would have been impmved by cuitailment and con- 
densation. This fault is, however, so alight compared 
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with tlic beauties of the work, that, if we were not 
obliged to give a faithful account as a critic^ we might 
be induced to call it a foil and not a drawback. 

Owen Tudor.” By the author of “ W hitefriars,” 
“ Cesar Borgia,” &o. — A very good romance of the 
time of Henry V. ; full of action and passion, and 
written in a rapid, easy, and often picturesque style. 
The hero is, of course, the Welsh gentleman who 
married King Henry's widow, Calhcrine of Prance, 
and from whom Heuiy VII. our first Tudor king, was 
descended. In the greater part of the book, the 
scene is laid in Paris, during the Armagnac and 
Burgundian civil war. The chief historical person- 
ages introduced are Isabeau de Baviere and her 
daughter Catherine, the poor King Charles Ic Bieu- 
aime, Charles the Dauphin, the Duke of Burgundy, 
and Henry of England. The hero himself, and his 
first love Hudlinc de Troye, are the best drawn and 
decidedly the most interesting. 

“My Uncle the Curate.” By the author of “The 
Palcon Family,” and “The Bachelor of the Albany.” — 
A clever book, and a vciy pleasing one; much pleasanter 
than “The Bachelor of the Albany,” but not so 
clever as “ The Falcon Family.” This new work is not 
qiute in the mamier of the former ones, but has quite 
resemblance enough to make it a favourite with all 
people who enjoyed them. The scene is laid in 
Ireland, but Irish politics arc eschewed, to the great 
relief of the right-minded reader. The hero is a 
character indeed, and almost sufficient of himself to 
make a book. This author depends entirely on the 
cleverness of his characters and the piquancy of his 
style, for he does not trouble himself much about plot 
or moral purpose. There are few more clever and 
amusing writers of fiction. 

“ Tlie Emigrant's Family.” By the author of 
“ Settlers and Convicts. ” — Although this work 
assumes the form of u novel, it is substantially 
valuable as matter of fact. It is the true account 
of the daily life of an English settler’s family in 
Australia. The author has lived in the colony sixteen 
years, and has the gift of seeing and understanding 
what passed before him. His style is vigorous, 
practical, and unadorned. The book will be extremely 
useful and interesting to families of educated people 
who think of emigrating. His views witli regard to 
the penal discipline of the colony may be gathered 
from the fact that his book is dedicated to Captain 
Maconochic. 

“ Peregrine Scramble ” and “ Cromwell Doolan ” — 
novels, the former about naval, the latter about 
military life. The latter is amusing enough, but the 
former is more than amusing ; it is full of interesting 
and (to landsmen) highly instructive matter con- 
cerning the service. It is a little tedious occasionally, 
but on the whole “ Peregrine Scramble ” is very far 
from the worst naval novel extant. 

“ Moscha Lamberti ; or, A Deed Done has an End,” 
is avp6em of some length, by Mary Elizabeth Smith,— 
we believe, the c^me Miss Smith who about three years 
since Squired an unenviable notoriety in another 


sphere ; to wit, in certain legal proceedings in West- 
minister Hall, in which the Right Hon. Washington, 
Earl Ferrers, was defendant. A romantic incident 
in Florentine history, the occasion of one of those 
bitter family feuds so common in the annals of the 
Italian states, has furnished the fair authoress with a 
vehicle for the expression of those fervent and pas- 
sionate sentiments in whicli the peculiarly susceptible 
and poetic temperament most delights. Without 
descending to minute criticism, wo may observe tliat 
“Moscha Lamberti” comprises upwards of three 
hundred stanzas, good, Imd, and indiflTercnt, evidenlly 
framed on the Byronian model, and displaying a 
most lady-like facility of versification. 

“Hudson’s Bay and Vancouver’s Island.” — Few 
questions have of late years so deeply interested the 
English public, or with so much reason, as the con- 
dition of our colonies. Tlie rival claims of Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand have been repeatedly dis- 
cussed, and even the far west has been gauged for 
new spots to which adventurous colonists may proceed. 
Many views have been put forth in print, or expressed 
in parliament; and a sense of responsibility in tlie 
conduct and administration of her colonics lias bccu 
slowly, but, wc trust, successfully, awakening in the 
mother country. 

A^ancouver’s Island, on the western coast of North 
America, has, among other places, attracted considera- 
ble attention ; and the request of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company that parliament would grant it to them for 
the purposes of colonization, produced an animated 
debate at the close of the last session. Tlicir claim 
was opposed on the ground that, with almost uu* 
limited powers, they had as yet done nothing for 
colonization ; and it was asserted that the distribution 
of ardent spirits to the Indians, howsoever fruit- 
fid of furs to the Company, argued little sympathy with 
the principles oh which alone a colony could be 
honourably and justly maiutaiued. It was felt that a 
Company who had so misconducted tlicinselves had 
little claim to any further grants of land, and that the 
transfer to them of the proposed territory would, iu 
such a case, be a crime of no little magnitude. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, in reply to a pamphlet by Mr. 
Montgomery Martin, published under the authority 
and by the aid of the Hudson’s Bay Company, has 
examined with great minuteness the whole state of 
the case. He has shown from existing documents 
instances of corrupt administration which will surprise 
many of its former advocates and well-wishers, and a 
neglect, in dealing with the natives, of the commonest 
dictates of humanity, which speaks ill for the character 
of the Company’s servants. He has produced many 
facts from history which throw much doubt on the 
validity of their original charter, and, in refuting the 
novel claims set up hy the Company, has done good 
service in the cause of truth and justice. 

We commend his book with pleasure to all those 
who are interested in the promotion of right views on 
colonization, and think it wUl well repay the short 
time requisite for its perusal. 
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THE TIGER HUNT. 

Tfte sports of India confessedly throw into the 
shade those of any other part of the world, and they 
have, for the most part, this lionourahle distinction, 
that tlicy often render a i^reat service to the particular 
neighbourhoods infested witli wild beasts. In the 
dense jungle of llindostan lurhs many a predatory 
monster, that has gorged liimself with human blood, 
and for their deliverance from which the natives are 
comjielled to invoke the daring eourage and the. unerring 
rifles of their Hrilish masters. The tiger is the most 
dreaded of all, he wavlays the trembling p(;asant as 
he returns from tlio labours of the field, springs upon 
him from his lurking jdaee, and, wit.h a single blow of 
liis enormous paw, crushes in his skull. Wlicn once 
lie has tasted human blood, it is said, he lias ever 
after ail iiisaliable craving for it, and, from the 
number of his victims, acquires the fearful designa- 
tion of “man eater.” To track tlie bloodthirsty 
I scourge to his lair in the jungle, from which he has 
i often to be expelled Avitli a storm of rockets, and 
^ then to eucounler all tiic risks of a elose engagement 
with ho infuriated an adversary, is a matter of life 
and death, requiring all Hie wariness and intrepidity 
, of an experioiiecil hunter. Our books of Indian life 
! narrate many u gjdJant feat, as well as many a dis- 
1 1 resting easualty. The, tiger i.s hunted in different 
■ ways, ac(!ording to the locality in which he is found. 

' Onr migraving ri‘prcsenls one of the most ordinary, 
by means of trained elephants. Often, however, it 
is found impossible to advance iu‘ur I'liougli to the 
lair of the tiger, and the adventurous hunter must 
then leave his elephant and advance to close quarters 
ill the jnngl(‘. There is no belter aeeonnt of Wild 
' SSjioits ill India, than that written by Captain Walter 
Cam()bcll, of Skijmess, mid from it ivc will ac- 
cordingly abridge tlie description of the dcstruc- 
lion of a “man eater” that had long jiroved the 
scourge of his vieiniiy, and which the most daring 
of the natives had been unable to bring to areckon- 
ing 

Three days the English “ Burrah Sahib,” and bis 
native Jis.sistants, liad patiently followed the tracks of 
tliis tigress, when they suddenly came upon an 
Indian child bewailing tlw^ loss of his brother, whom 
the “man eater” had just carried olf. 
j Burning to avenge the ]>oor lad, and having now 
a sure clue to the lurking place of the destroyer, 
the Englishman took up the lad in his liowdah, and 
they hastened forward. Drops of blood guided tlieni 
to the spot where the tigress lay. The lieavy foot of 
I the advancing cle))haiit shook the ground. She 
raised her head, laid back her cars savagely. Mans- 
field cautioned Cliai-lcs to be ready, but not to tire in 
a hurry, as he would wait for him to take the first 
shot. They were now near enough to observe the 
bush agitated, as if the tigress was collecting herself 
for a rush, and a low growl gave fort If its warning. 
The sagacious elephant twisted his trunk up to be 
‘ out of liarm*s way, and cautiously advanced another 
VOL, IX. 


step. A louder growl increased to a short hoarse 
roar. 

"Keep him steady now, she is coming,” said 
Mansfield, addressing the mahout with .perfect cool- ' 
ness. Charles held his breath, and his eyes seemed 
as if starting from his head witli excitement, as he 
cocked both barrels of his rifle, and half raised it to 
his slioiildcr. 

“ No Inirrv, boy ; take her coolly,” said Mansfield. 

“ The branches crashed, a brindled mass gleamed • 
through them, and the tigress sprang forth, her 
naming eye gazed wildly around, then settled on her 
foes. Every hair in her body stood erect, her tail 
lashed liiif painted sides, and her flanks heaved labo- | 
riously, as if almost suiTocated with rage. Uttering ; 
a deep growl, she arched her back, and lowered her i 
lH‘ad for a spring. | 

“ Now ! ” 1 

Quick lus lightning followed the flash of the rifle, 
both barrels being discliargcd almost simultaneousiv, 
and the tigress staggered back with two balls in licr 
chest. She recovered her footing, and was in the. act 
of springing forward to the charge, when a shot from ; 
Mansfield’s unemng rifle entered her brain. fc>lie 
dropped from her ])roud attitude, and the famous ' 
“man eater* of Shirkarpoor lay gaspingin a pool of 'i 
blood. Whilst Ayapah busied himself in tln^ im- 
))ortant operation of singeing (he wliiskers of the 
dead tigress, the overjoyed natives crowded around, 
rending the air with shouts, and invoking blessings | 
on the bead of the “ Biirrah Sahib,” the invincible i 
slayer of wild beasts, whose powerful hand had rid i 
the country of this dreadful scourge. | 

THE HISTORY OE A HOUSEHOLD. 

BY DINAH MABTA MULOC'K. 


ClfAFTLIl 1. — OUll E.VHLY IIo.MK. I’ 

My father’s house was indeed a home, u (piiet, 1 
w(’ll-regiilated English home, wlicrc the several gra- j 
dations of parents, children and servants were pro- ^ 
jicrly distinguished; and yet, the line of ditlerencc . 
was not so harshly drawn as to give pain to any one. i 
As well might the human frame exist without a liead, , 
as a family without a ruler. My father was in truth i 
the supreme guide and arbiter in liis own household. 
He was gentle, but he could be finn at times ; and ; 
if now and then his will was a little arbitraiy, it was '[ 
better than no authority at all. My mother was the j, 
sunshine of our little garden of love ; though not | 
gifted with commanding talents, or with energy to i 
enable her to steer lb rough life alone, yet united to a j 
man like my father, she was all that is loveable in ilie j 
character of a woman as wife and mother. Witliout ; 
him as her guide and support, she might have been 
notliiug; with him, she was even'thing. i 

1 look back with my mind's eye on that dear old : 
place, where i grew from infancy to boyhood, and | 
from boyhood to youth. It was a large old rambling | 
house on the slope of a bill ; not a bleak, picturesque. 

K 
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mountain, but a green undulation, high enough to 
overlook several miles of our le\cl eoimtiy, and 
smooth cnougli, mill its soft grassy cai-pct, to tempt 
many a gay troop of cliiidrcu to roll down from the 
summit to the foot of the bank. At the back of ouv 
bouse rose this hill ; in the spring time it was studded 
with lazy, happy- looking cows, and all summer long 
it was vocal with tlie melodies of birds that built their 
uosis iu safety among the tall trees of a tiny grave 
half way up the acclivity. Then t») 0 , we had the 
niiisie of a pebbly stream, that ran through our 
orchard, and the distant and not unpleasant 1mm of 
my fathers cotton-mill, which brought us in oiir daily 
bread, and within nliosc mysterious and dangerous 
precincts our anxious mother never allowed us to ] 
venture alone. There was something awful and 
strange iu that old mill, with its cver-dimiiiig sound 
and its ever-moving wheels, like living creuturcs, 
near whose devouring jaws we never dared apju'oach. 
My father, as ho walked among his machinery, seemed 
like some superior being, whom these fearful creatures 
were forced to obey. 

I was the eldest child— for a few year.*?, the only 
one. It is a long ctTovt of memory to look l)ack sixty 
years, but I will strive to Jo so. Ju early infancy, 
our life seems a kind of sleep, iu which i\p])ear a few 
vivid points, like portions of a dream. .It is strange 
that my first recollection of existence, at least the 
existence of thought, is one of death. 1 rciucinhcr 
playing one sniiiiy moruiug in llie garden, when, 
peering into rose-bushes higher than myself, I found 
arobiulying stiff and cold. J ivondenid mucli the 
beautiful bird did not flyaway, as I had watched others 
do, but lay still in my hand. I b rough I it to my 
motlicr. 

“ AVby docs not pretty robin move ? is he asleep r‘^ 

“ My little Bernard,” said my mother, “he will not 
move again; he is dead; we must bury him.” 

“ Wliat is that, mother ? what is being dead ? And 
what will YOU do to the little bird ? Do make him 
fly!” 

Aly motiu’r took my hand iu silence, and led rue to 
a fiower-bed, wliere I stood by her side and watclied 
her bury the poor bird. Wlieii the last bright feather 
disappeared under the brown soil, I began to weep. 

“You will hurt the robin, mamma, by putting him 
uttJer the cold ground.” 

“He docs not feel it, Bernard,” she answered; 
“ lie is as if he were asleep, only that he vUI not 
wake again.” 

“ Not wake again, nor sing, nor fly? Is that being 
dead?” 

“Yes, my darling,” said my mother, sadly. “He 
will never feel tired or hungry again, or cold, as in 
that bitter frost not long ago. So do not ivcep for 
the robin, Bernard, and some day I will tell you 
more.” 

I asked many questions, but my motlicr did not 
answer them; she judged rightly, that it is vain, 
almost wrong, to let young, ehildrcn hear of death. 
Their minds can only esomprehend its fearfuhicss, not 


its calm, and hope, and holiness. Therefore it was : 
long after that day when I learned what death really 
was ; but still 1 copld not forget the poor bird, and 
cmno day after day to the Jlower-bed, vainly expecting 
to see it lift up the brown mould imd fly away, and 
thiiikiug how strange it must feel to lie thus with 
the (lowers growing above it. 

Except this one memory, my early childliood is a 
blank, until one day when they told me that I was going 
to have a sister, and my baby heart danced with joy 
at the thought. IVliat a sister was, I liardly knew, 
hut I saw they all looked happy, and when my father 
took me on his knee and told me 1 must love my Utile 
sister, for that I had one now, I dapped my hands 
with delight, and flow over the Louse shout iug to 
every one, “ Sister is come ! oh. sister is come !” 

Thus joyfully did 1 uneousciously hail my best, my 
dearest comjianion, the sharer of all my cares, the 
brightciiov of all my pleasures, my gentle, alVectioiiate, 
true-hearted sister Kate. 

Years passed on, and one after luiothcr, brothers 
and sisters were added to our household. After 
Kate, came the twins Margaret and Herbert ; tlicn a 
sturdy, frank, mei*ry hearted boy, Miles, and last of all | 
the youngest darling, bright-haired blue-eyed Dora. I 
Wo had a liaiipy childhood; our station in the world ! 
was high enough to enable ns to have all harmless , 
pleasures, and studies such as tlie young require ; and ' 
yet we were unehaiiied by the forms to which a rich 
mail’s children are subjected. We had uo costly 
dresses to spoil ; w^c were suflcred to run out to play , 
ill the green Helds without a domestic’s eye always 
upon us ; the sun w’as free to kiss our sister’s fair ' 
checks if he liked, and the clear shallow stream might 
iinitc us boys to a pleasant summer bath, niUioul 
fear of drowning. Our learning consisted of w Iwit was ! 
useful and necessary to our station ; but without idle 
accomplishments : iny -father wisely thought that it 
was better in early youth not to force liis boys to 
Jiard study, and my mother loved better to see Kate 
an<l Margaret usmg their active lingers iu fabricating 
garments Ilian in playing the harp. Yet never was 
a sweeter voice or a clearer tone than our Margaret’s, 
wJicii she enlivened the winter-evenings with her 
music ; and long before Kate grew to womanhood, sin* 
possessed acquirements in literature of a sound and 
sterling nature, above most of her sex. 

In a large family, many arc the diversities of 
character that produce discord ; and varieties of mood 
and temper will always bring passing clouds. Thus 
even in our little Eden of innocence there were storms 
now and then. Many a care did wild headstrong 
Miles give to our parents from his very babyhood, 
and beautiful Margaret was often wilful and vain. 
Then there was another sore grief. Eor five years 
the twins had grown up togctlier, the same in beauty 
and health, but there became a change. An accident 
bcfcl Herbert, and the child rose up from liis bed pf 
sickness, a pale and crippled being, the shadow of his 
former self. His twin sister grew up tall and bloom- 
! ing, but except in poor Herbert’s gentle face the 
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resemblance between them was gone. Not so the 
love which is ever so strong between twins ; Herbert 
and Margaret were all in all to each other, and it was 
a touching sight to see the diminutive and deformed 
boy cherished, tended, and protected by his beautiful 
sister, whose care lie returned with an intense love 
that amounted almost to worship. To him she was 
all-perfect, and she, on her part, would Iciive us all in 
the mifist of our plays, to sit beside tlie frail delicate 
boy, who could no longer share them. 

We had our yearly festivals— our cowslip-gatherings, 
our blackberry huntings, our hay-makings, all those 
delights so precious to country children. Our five 
birthdays, too, were each a little epoch in the years, to 
be signalized by simple presents, and evening merry- 
makings in th(5 garden, or the house, as the season per- 
I mitted. Herbert's 'iiid Margaret’s birthday w as the 
grand erfi, for it w as in the sunny lime of jMay, and 
, there were double rejoicings to be made. The twins 
I were cialted iiu our laburnum bower, set upon 
chairs decorated w'ith flowers, and crowned with 
wreaths. 1 fancy 1 se(^ them now% Margjirct in her 
girlish beauty, smiling under her brilliant garland, 
! and poor Herbert locking np to her with his ]>alc 
; sweet face. 

I “How l)(uiuiifnl you arc to-day, ^fargarct !” I heard 
I him once say to her, when we had all gone away, to 
pluck more flowers; “I cannot believe what they 
tell me, that you and I wxre once so much alike, they 
could hardly distinguish one from the other. You arc 
so pretty, W'ith your rosy chcijlts and yoiu* brown hair, 
but J — ” and Herbert glanced at his own slirunkcn 
and meagre limbs, and the tears came into his eyes. 

Alargarct’s smiling face became mournful ; llcrbcrl 
dear, if you talk thus, i shall b(^ very niihuppy. Do 
j you think I urn any better or prettier than you, because 
1 am strong and you are not, or that my cheeks arc 
red and yours pale 'f” 

“ Ah ! but if 1 could only run and leap like Miles, 
there! See how lie is carrying little Dora over the 
stefjping-stoiics at the brook. Oh 1 Margaret, 1 lun 
very liclplcss.” 

“ 1 love you twenty times better than 1 do those 
groat, strong rough bpys 1” cried Margarct passionately, 
“ Don’t say another word, Herbert ; I had rather have 
you just as you arc. You are handsomer than Bernard 
with his ugly brown face, and better lluiii Aides, with tis 
rude temper ; and you are my own twin-brotlicr, and 
I.will love you and take care of you all my life.” 

Margaret said these words with energy that almost 
amounted to impetuosity, embracing Herbert with 
strong affection. The thick lilac-bushes did not 
reveal that this little conversation had been overheard, 
and though the allusioii4o " great rough boys” was 
anything but palatable, yet I felt glad to see that poor 
Herbert was consoled, and that his quiet pensive 
smile had returned. * My grave and gentle sister Kate 
consoled my wounded vanity. 

“Bernard,” she said, “you, in yo*ur health and 
strength, can hardly feel feudcrly cnongli for that 
poor boy. He has no pleasures like you ; his only 


comfort is in Margaret’s love. Let us bo happy, that 
she dues feel thus strongly for him, even if it takes 
away somewhat of her love for us.” 

T assented to all Kate said, but still 1 often won- ! 
dered if that young and beautiful girl would continue . 
to devote bersolf for life to her sick brother. But i 
Ihere seemed to come no change in her affection, and . 
Herbert passed from childhood to youtli, with tbp , 
.shadow of dcatli ever hanging over liim, yet still 
kept away by untiring love. No tw'o could be more i 
opposite in character than the twms, for Herbert, with 
the natural tendency of a sensitive mind united to a 
frail body, loved all intellectual pursuits, while Mar- 
garet, gay, i)uoyant, and energetic, preferred active 
employment, and only loved books for his soke, that j 
she might amuse and converse with him on the studies j 
which wrerc his delight. 

Thus we all grew up associated as suited our ! 
individual tastes — the twins, Allies and Dora, Kate | 
and I. Christmas after Cliristmas we met arouild our ! 
father’s table, for he would never break through the good 
old rule ; and after short school absences, or passing 
visits, the flock were always gathered together on | 
Ghristmas-day. It was a happy festival, begun with | 
devotion, and ended with fitting mirth ; we ttdkcd over ' , 
tlie piisi year, we pictured the coming one; year by year ^ 
bringing over our hearts and thoughts the change w^hich 
is cast by a] )proaching maturity. Our childish games 
became imperceptibly merged ijito Ihougbtful talk ; we ! 
no longer danced gleefully round the Christmas pudding, 
but began— -at least we elder ones— gravely to discuss . 
our childish frolics, and call them follies. 1 have i 
learned since, that there is more foolishness in the j 
jdeasurcsof after life than in the innocent sports of 
youth. 

Let me then bid adieu to childhood with my heart ; 
full of those dear old 1 imes, those, merry Christmas- | 
days. 

CiiArrr.n IL 

The pinsT AlAniUAtJK jn tuf. Famha’. j 

Thekf is always sometidng a little sad ip the first | 
wedding hi a family. It shows that they arc no longer ! 
one household— that their childhood and its iinitcil | 
pleasures arc pas.scd away for ever, and each now' may ; 
begin to llihik of a sejiaratc home, and other and , 
dearer tics. One link is broken in the family chain ; , 
even though in the midst of rejoicings and hope, still it 
is broken — and for ever. 1 

The first who left us was Alargarct. How love ■ 
stole into her licai*t, so full as it had been of llie ^ 
strongest sisterly devotion, is more than 1 can tell ; but 
it did. Her betrothed was welcome to us all, even to j 
Herbert, who had ever received from liim that syuipatliy | 
and attention, which, coming from a man of talcjit mid j 
goodness like Mr. YVorthington, was sure to gain | 
regard. It was his best way to w’in Alargarct, and per- | 
haps it was for this that she first loved liim ; but she | 
did love him, and so fondly that not (‘V(ui the pain of | 
leaving Herbert could prevent her Iroiii becoming Ids 
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wife. Not one word of regret did that affectionate 
brother breathe, to sully Mai-gJirct’s happiness m her 
young love. He told her that he never thought to 
keep her always by his side ; that he was quite content 
and happy ; that Kate and Dora would take care of 
him, and that she should see him grown a merry old 
bachelor when she returned to England : for ^Margaret’s 
intended husband w'as a soldier, and they were going 
abmad. 

I well remember tlio evening before my sister’s 
wedding. We were all at homo, and alone ; for that 
last niglit not even Margaret’s lover w'as admiltcd in 
the family pai'ty. Kale and the bride sat at work on 
the adornments for the morrow ; but now and then a 
large tear fell from Margaret’s eyes on the white silk 
that lay on her knee. Dora read in silence at my 
mother’s feet, and even !Miles was quieter than usual. I 
I glanced at Herbert as he sat in the shadow of the | 
curtains, in his easy-chair : he looked calm, and not 
sorrowful; but every now and then his eye rested on 
^largaret with an intense love, as if every idea was 
swallowed up in the idea of losing licr. 

We talked little, and then only in broken observations 
and on indifferent matters; there was a constraint 
over us all. At last the bright sunset faded into 
twilight, and the girls put away their work. Margaret 
came beside Herbert. 

“These autumn evenings arc getting cold,” she 
said softly ; “ shall I move your chair nearer to tlie 
fire 

It was a common question, such as any one niiglit 
have asked ; but it brought with it to both sister and 
brother such a tide of recollections — of trilling but 
tender offices discharged for years, accepted and ful- 
filled with equal love, which would be no more 
bestowed or received — ^tliat neither could maintain 
their cjdmncss any longer. Herbert looked up in his 
sister’s face with an expression of deepest sorrow, 
while he held her hand without a word, Margaret 
knell beside his chair and wept aloud. 

“I will not leave you, Herbert; not even for Mm, | 
1 will stay and tal^c care of you.” 

“ Hush, Margaret,” whispered Herbert, “you must 
go and be happy; you have another to think of besides 
me ; ” and he stooped over her, and talked to licr for 
a long time in a low tone, so that no one else could 
hear. The consolation he gave was known only to 
his own self-denying heart and to hers ; but after a 
time, .Margaret dried her tears, imd her beautiful face 
looked again happy. Never was the contrast between 
the twins more striking than now, as Margaret knelt 
beside her brother, with his arm thrown round her 
neck, and his countenance bending over her, as he 
talked in low earnest tones. They were so much 
alike — the same features, hair and eyes ; but Die one 
was all blooming health, tlie other, pale, thin, and 
wasted. Herbert\s eighteen years might have been 
double that number, there was such a look of prema- 
ture age on his features. And yet there was beauty in 
i tijat poor wan face, the majesty of intellect, the love- 
! liucss of a mild and tender nature and of a noble licart. 


“ Now, Margaret,” said Herbert cheerfully, “ wheel 
my chair near the piano, mid sing me a song like a 
dear good girl — the song which is my favourite, and 
Edmund’s too.” 

A briglit smile illumined the face of the betrothed 
bride ; Herbert knew well how to make her sadness 
])ass away. And the whole of that evening, Margaret 
wept no more, until the hour of rest came. It was 
long past the invalid’s lime of retiring, but wh*en his 
mother had spoken to him, Herbert had answered 
with a whisper, “Not to-iiiglit, mother, it is the 
last niglit.” 

Hut now, wdicn the last good-night must be said, we 
all felt the reality of Die jvirtiiig. My mother strained 
Margaret to her bosom, while my father blessed her 
in broken words. 

“ Jily children,” said ho, “ we may never meet as 
a family on earth again, but w'e have been and sliall 
ever be a family in love. Margaret, you hav(i been a 
good daughter, and will bo a good wife ; take your 
father’s blessing unto your husband’s borne. You 
love Edmund as your mother loved me ; you are right 
to follow him wheresoever he may go, even leaving 
home and kindred. Go, my child, and may you live 
to bring up sons and daughters, and to sec tlicm 
around yon as your mother and I do this day. Yet, 
oh ! Miugarct and my father’s voice faltered, wdiilc 
tw'o large tears stoli‘ down his ag(jd checks, “ Margaret, 
you are the iirst wdio leaves us— do not forget us, 
wherever you may be.” 

Ho kissed her solemnly, and w^c all did Die same ; 
and then her mother took Margaret away. 

It w\as a glorious autumn morning on Margaret’s 
wedding-day. We were all ass'cmbled when she came 
down stairs in her marriage dress; the sun never 
shone upon a lovelier bride than Margaret Orgrovc. 
The same words Dial he had spoken on tliat birth- 
day long ago, “ How beauiifid you look I ” came to 
Herlieri’s lips, but he could not utter them. Perhaps 
he thought on what she too had said on the same day. 
But he cliccked the sigh, and received her tender 
greeting without one seeming pang. 

None of us had time for much emotion, for ere we 
I could believe it was really our sister’s marriage day, 
she relumed from the church a bride. A few hours 
more, and we had to say farewell. One after another, 
Margaret parted from lier brothers and sisters ; she 
had a gift, a few words of remembrance for eacli. 
I believe we loved as well as most brothers and 
sisters do ; and all of us, even stout-hearted Miles, 
when the time came, were grieved to part with our 
gay, beautiful Margaret, the pride of the family. But 
she and licr twin-brother had been so engrossed by 
each other, that it was with Herbert that she felt the 
full bitterness of separation. 

“ Let me say one word to my sister before she goes, 
Edmund,” said Herbert imploringly to the handsome 
and happy bridegroom. Wo all left the room, and 
Edmund too. Wliat passed between Die twins I never 
knew; hut Margaret came out of the room pale, 
calm, aud tearless, and in a few minutes the carriage 
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had swept away, and the bride was gone from her 
! homo for ever. 

I Kate and I watched the whirling wheels disappear, 
and then turned silently, and by a natural impulse, to 
where poor Herbert sat alone. His head was bowed 
; upon his hands, and liis whole attitude indicated the 
! deepest dejection. Kate laid her hand softly on his 
shoulder ; he started, and looked up. 

“What do you want?” he said fretfully, “arc 
they gone ? ” 

I “ Yes, dear Herbert, and so Bernard and I have 
i come to you.” 

1 “I wish you would go away. I had rather be alone.” 

The tears stood in Katc*s eyes. “ Indeed, Herbert, 
t I love you almost as much as she could. Ho not 
! send me away * ” 

: Herbert could not withstand her sweetness. “Por- 

give mo, Kate, I will trj' 1o be enntent,” lie said gently. 
“ You are very good, Bernard ; you were always kind 
to nu!, 1 hough you archO strong and I so hol)>lcss.” 
He took a liaud of each as we stood beside him, and 
thus was formed a silent compact of ullcction, which 
was never broken while Herbert lived. 

I (To be conittiued.) 

I ^ 

I NATURAL HISTORY OP INSECTS.-No. TV. 

]^'JUR1ES JXmCTEl), Ayp UENEFITS CONlT.llUEl), 
ni’ JNSKC’TS. 

The seienee. of Natural History is replete with 
curious facts, and not the least curious of tlicse is, that 
j the animals around us arc formidable, not in ])ro])ortion 
to their size and presence, but to their littleness and 
obscurity. Liou.s and tigers may be killed or caged 
with comparative ease; and the exploits of Mc.ssrs. 
Carter and Van Amburgli sliOAved iis to liow' great a 
degree of gentleness their fiirocious spirits may be 
subdued ; but if w^e turn to the smaller fry of 
creation, w’c find that tlu^y laugh at the idea of all 
bondage. AVo may have heard of “ industrious tleas,” 
wdiich at the bidding of their miuster ])crformed 
.sundry surprising tricks : but what man cvcf tamed a 
! mosquito? He sounds his horn through our chambers 
in wild independence. The blow which we aim at him 
falls heavily upon our owui Leruls. At the very 
moment, jicrhaps, wlicn w’o arc boasting ourselves to 
be the lords of the creation, his venomous bite destroys 
all our composure of mind, and makes ns foci that tlic 
little are mightier than the great. These personal in- 
conveniences, however, are not the only ones to which 
they subject ns ; they have also the power of alllieting 
us with the greatest evils tliat can befal the huimui 
race. Nothing in nature that possesses or has 
possessed animal or vegetable life is safe from their 
inroads. As the prophet Joel declares, they arc the 
armies of the Almighty, and at his bidding they lay 
waste the earth, bringing plague, pestilence, and famine 
in their train. 

The injuries inflicted upon us by insects may be 
classed under the heads of direct and indirect injuries: 


! direct, or such attacks as are made upon our persons ; 
indirect, or such as are made upon our property. 

T. Direct Injuries. Wc do not intend to disgust 
our readers with accounts of the ravages to Pediculi 
and other detested parasites ; but shall merely advert 
to such of our pigmy tormentors as are not so 
repulsive. Tlie first that wc shall notice is the well- 
known race of fleas, to whose cleanliness wc feci it our ^ 
duty to bear testimony. Although they are more 
attached to the lower orders than to the higher, yet * 
excessive dirt seems to drive them away. Dr. Townson ’ 
informs us that the Hungarian slicpherds grease their = 
linen with hog’s lard, and by thus rendering themselves 
disgusting even to fleas, are completely exempt from 
their attacks. For the hcnclit of our readers, who wc 
arc sure would not like to put the preceding remedy . 
info practice, w'c subjoin another wdiicli the prcscribcr ! 
says is equally I'fTcctual, mid which assuredly is mncli ! 
less objectionable. It is thus stated by quaint old | 
Tnsser : — j 

“ AVhile wormwood hath seed, get a handfiill or twaine, ' 
To save against March, to make flea to refrainc : I 

AVhcrc chamber is sweeped, and wormwood is strown, \ 
No flea for his life dare abide to be known.” j 

But, aliliougli the “little merry things” we arc ! 
acquainted with arc comparatively innoxious, there 
is another species whose attacks are infinitely more 
serious. These arc the celebrated chigoes or jiggers 
of the West Indies. These insects arc described as 
generally attaeking the feet imd legs, getting, without 
being felt, between the skin and the flesh, usually 
under the nails of the toes, where they nidificate and 
lay their eggs; and if timely attention be not paid to 
them, they multiply to such a degree, as to produce 
the most fatal conscqucuccs, often rendering anipu- 
j taliou necessary, and sometimes causing death. 

I The next of our insect-tormentors that wc shall 
notice are the familiar species of the genus Culex. 
Although with us gnats arc rather teazing than 
injurious, yet upon some occasions they have ap- 
proached nearly to the character of a plague, and 
emulated with success the mosquitos of other climates. 
Wc select the following out of numerous similar 
instances: Tn the month of August, 17 60, gnats 
appeared in such incredible numbers at Oxford as to 
resemble a bhick cloud, darkciiiug the air, and almost 
totally intercepting the beams of the sun. Their bite 
W'as so envenomed that it was attended by violent and 
alarming inflammation ; and one when killed usually 
coiituiued as much blood as would cover three or foiii* j 
square inches of w^all.' But these evils are of small | 
account comjiared with those endured from the mos- 
quitos of tropical and polar regions. During the. 
Lapland summer, they fill the air with such swarming 
myriads, that the poor inhabitants qj^u hardly vciituro 
to -walk out of tlicir cabins without having first 
smeared their liands and faces with a composition 
of tar and cream, wliioh is found by experience to 
resist their attacks, 'fhe Russian soldiers at the 
Crimea are obliged to sleep in sacks to defend 

(1) Philosophical Tramactioiia for 17U7. 
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thcnlsclvps from the mosquitos ; and cren this is not 
a suffielbiit security, for many liave died from the 
wounds inflicted by these furious bloodsuckcra. 
Captain Stedman states, that whilst he arid his soldiers 
were in Surinam, they were forced to sleep ‘tritli their 
heads thrust into holes made in the eartli with their 
bayonets, and their necks wrapped round with their 
^ I hammocks ; and lastly, Mr. Edwards, in his “ Voyage 
up the Eiver Amazon,*' gives the following account of 
the persecution lie endured from these troulflesome 
pesti : — " Soon after dark we crossed the mouth of the 
Shingu, much to the displeasure of the Tiidians, who 
wished to stop upon the lower side. And they were 
Very right ; for scarcely had we crossed, when we 
were beset by such swarms of mosquitos, as put all 
sleep at defiance. Nets were of no avail, even if the 
oppressive heat would have allowed them, for those 
which could not creep throiigli the m(;slies, would in 
some other way find entrance, in spite of every pre- 
caution. Thick breeches they laughed at, and the 
cabin seemed the interior of a bee-hive. This would 
not do, BO wc tried the deck ; but fresh swarms 
continually poured over us, and all night long avc 
were foaming Avith vexation and rage.** 

We must now advert briefly to the redoubted tribe 
of scorpions. These formidable creatures frecpiontly 
attain the length of seven inches, and carry in tlicir 
tails a poisonous sting. The European species are not 
nearly so injurious as those of Avarmer climates. The 
only means of saving tiic lives of those of our soldiers 
who Averc stung by them in Egypt Avas the amputation 
of the wounded limb. The scoipions of Ceylon and 
South America arc equally dangerous, ns their bite is 
frequently mortal, and sometimes occasions madness. 

Another tropical pest is the centipede, Avliich is 
frequently met with of an enormous size. Lr. Lister 
mentions one Avhieh measured eighteen inches in 
length, and three-fimrllis of an inch in Avidth ; but 
even this monster is nothing to tlioso of Carthagena, 
which the veracious Ulloa asserts somcliines nxeced 
a yard in length and five inches in breadth ! The bite 
of this insect Anakiin is, of course, mortal. The 
tribe in general has a great predilection for getting 
into beds, where they are fonnidable inmates ; for 
although they endeavour to escape when a light is 
brought into the room, and run with considerable 
swiftness, they are ready to stand on the defensive, 
and bite severely; and their bite is not only ex- 
ceedingly painful at the moment, but followed by a 
high degree of local inflammation, and a fever of great 
irritation. 

With regard to the celebrated tarantula spider, it 
is now generally believed by naturalists, that it lias 
no real existence, for every spider is called a tarantula 
by the common#pcople in Italy. There is, liowevcr, 
a spider in Morocco, called the Tendeiaman, wliich 
possesses most foiitiulablc venomous poAvers. The 
bite of this insect, whicli is similar in size and colour 
to the hornet, is said to be so poisonous lliat the 
person bitten survives but a few hours. Jn the cork 
forests, the sportsman, eager iji his pursuit of game, 


frequently carries awnjr on his garments this fatal 
insect, Avliich is asserted always to make towards the 
head, before inflicting its deacUy wound. 

Wc have now mentioned the most remarkable of 
those insects that assail the surface. of our bodies, to 
answer either the demands of hunger, or the stimulus 
of revenge. Our remarks on tliis subject have ran 
out to such a length that wc must omit all notice of j 
the ravages committed by intestinal worms and flics, ; 
and pass on at once to a consideration of the attacks ; 
made by insects upon our property. j 

JJ. iNDiiiJECT Tnjuiues. Thcsc have been well : 
summed up in the folloAving manner : — Insects I 

cinisumc our plants, eat up our food, devour our ' 

clothes, books, collections aud furniture, besides i 

proving the tormentors of our domestic animals. ; 

The tortures to Avhicli horses and cattle are subjected 
by various species of flies are too avcU kiioAvii to ' 
require any detailed allusion; but it is not so gene- ' 
rally understood that birds, reptiles, and fish, even i 
shell-fish, are attacked by tlicsc universal assail- 
ants. No living being is exempt from tlieir ravagi's : 
truly may they lie called “monarchs of all they 
survey.** 

The produce of our fields, our gardens, and our 
forests, ill fact, all our living vegetable possessions, 
are liable to be affected and spoiled by the depreda- j 
tions of insects. Erom the moment that wheat 
begins to emerge from the soil, to the time when it 
is carried into the barn, it is exposed to their ravages. 

Tn the earliest stages of its groAvtli, it; is attacked by 
a species Avhicli devours tlic iicart or central part ; so 
that "out of fifty acres soAvnwiih this grain, in 18U2, 
ten had been destroyed by the gi’ub in question, as i 
early as October.** ^ A beetle attacks the grain Avheu i 
iu the car, a fiy assails it at a later period of its ! 
growth, mid wdien in the granary it is preyed upon by , 
the weevil, — an insect wliich does not coincide Avitli 
Mr. Malthus iu his vicAvs regarding population, as a 
single pair Avill produce above fiOUO descendants in i 
one year! llicc, barley, maize, oats, rye, peas and ; 
beans, all have their peculiar foes. Afany species, , 
again, effect sad ravages in our fields and pastures ; j 
among these is the common cockchafer, whicli in the , 
year 1785 so beset many provinces of France, that a i 
premium was offered by the government for the bt!st 
mode of extirpating them. Tlic hop-plant is com- 
pletely at the mercy of sundry small caterpillars, 
beetles and aphides ; and the suger-cane is in the 
power of others equally voracious and destructive. 
Cotton and tobacco, likewise, receive great injury 
from the depredations of insects; and there is 
scarcely a root or a vegetable in our gardens which 
is not the prey of one or more of these tiny, but active 
and assiduous enemies. In our stoves and green- 
houses, as well as in our parterres, the aphides reign 
triumphant. In the orchard and fruitcry, they are 
equally busy and successful. In our plantations and 
groves, wc still are forced to witness the sad effects of 
insect devastation. One of tho most noxious of orbori- 
(1) Kirby and Spence, vol. i. p. 16S. 
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vorous insects is a small beetle, which attacks the soft 
inner bark of the fir in such vast numbers, (80,000 
being sometimes found in a single tree,) that it is infi- 
nitely more hurtful tlianany of those that bore into the 
wood. In 1783, the number of trees destroyed by it 
ill the Hartz forest alone was calculated at a uiiliion 
and a half. But we must pass over these minor pests, 
to consider one “ worse than all put together, wliicli 
indiscriminately attacks and destroys every vegetable 
: substance that the earth produces, and wliich, 

S wherever it prevails, carries famine, pestilence, and 
I death in its train.” 

! The locust, though an animal not very tremendous 
in size, nor very terrific in its appearance, is neverthe- 
less admirably adapted, by its physical conformation, 
for the execution of its destroying oliicc. It is armed 
with two pair of very strong jaws, by wlueh it can 
! both lacerate and giiud its food; its stomach is of 
: extraordinary capacity and powers; its hind legs 
1 enable it to leap to a considerable distance, and its 
ample vans arc culouhitcd to catch the wind as sails, 
j and so to carry it sometimes across the sea. Its 
I ])()\VPis of devastation may be conceived from the 
: following instances; — A swarm of locusts which 
entered Transylvania in August, 1717, w'as several 
hundred fathoms in width, ami 1 ‘xtendcd to so great a 
length as to be four ln)urs in passing over the Rod 
Tower; and such was its density, that it totally inter- 
I eepted the solar light, so that when they flew low, 

I one person could not see aiiotlier at the distaiiec of 
twenty paces. Major ^foorc relates that while at 
Rooniih, in India, he was witness to an immeuso army 
of locusts that ravaged the Mahralta country, which, 

I he w*as assured, extended 500 miles, and which, like 
an eclipse, completely liid the sun, wdieu outlie wing. 
Dr. Clarke, to give some idea of their numbers, 
compares a flight that he sawr to “ a shower of mo\\\ 
w’heii the flakes arc carried oblifpiely by the wind.” 
Air. Barrow speaks of another, seen in the sontliem 
parts of Africa in 1707 : an area of nearly 2tl0t) sipuivc 
miles might be said literally to be covered by them : 
when driven into the sea by a north-west wind, they 
formed along llie shore, for Jifty miles, a bank tlirce or 
four feet high ; and wdien the wind was south-east, 
the stench was so powerful as to be smelt at tJie 
distance of 150 miles. Prom 1778 to J780, tlio 
whole empire of Morocco was laid waste by swarms of 
locusts, so that n severe fiiminc ensued, which de- 
stroyed numbers of the inhabitants. The whole 
country was covered with them; every particle of 
vegetation disappeared ; and when at length they 
were earried by a hurricane into the AV'cslcrn Ocean, 
the shore, as in former instances, was covered with 
their carcases, and a pest ilence was caused by the 
horrid stench they emitted. ‘ 

The noise made by the locusts when engaged in f he 
work of destruction, has been compared to the sound 
of a flame of fire driven by the wind ; but a striking 
description occurs in SontJiey’s “ Thalaba 

(1) Kirby and Spence, vol. i. pp. 215>-221. 


" Onward they como, a dark continuous cloud 
Of congregated myriads numberless, 

The rushing of whose wings was as the sound 
Of a broad river headlong in its coune 
Plunged from a mountain summit, or the roar 
Of a wild ocean in the autumn storm, ‘ 

Shattering its billows on a shore of rocks."* 

Wc have already enumerated a variety of ways in 
whioh insects, either directly or iiidircclly, are in- 
jurious to us. AVe might go on to show that they* 
attack and destroy our food, our drugs and medicine.^,' 
our clothes, our houses and furniture, our timber, and 
even the objects of our studies and amusements ; but 
we must leave the further investigation of this ])art 
of the subject to our readers, and pass on to n brief 
consideration of the benefits conferred upon us by 
insects. 

Insects are beneficial to us in five ways; — first, 
as removing various nuisances and deformities from 
the face of nature; secondly, as destroying other 
insects, that, but for their agency, wo’dd multiply 
so as greatly to injure and annoy ns; thirdly, as 
supplying food <o useful animals, particularly to fish 
and birds ; fourthly, as aflbrding food for man himself ; 
juid, fifthly, as supplying products useful in medicine, 
the arts, and manufactures. 

Insects have justly been called the great scavengers 
of nature ; and t heir services in removing dead car- 
cases and putrid matter of all kinds are invaluable. 
With such expedition do they perform their task, that 
Linnanis asserts that three of a species of fly will 
devour a dead horse as quickly as a lion would. Stag- 
nant waters, whicli w’ould ollicrwisc ryhale putrid 
miasmata, and be often the cause of fatal disorders, 
are purified by the innumerable larv(C of gnats and 
oilier insects, whieii live in them, and abstract from 
tli(!ui all the unwholesome part of their eonteuls. 
Numerous tribe.s, again, prey on the noxious species 
of insects. The lady-bird, for instance, in the larvae 
state, feiids entirely n])on aphides; and the havoc 
made amongst them may be conceived from the 
myriads of these interesting little animals which arc 
to be seen in years when the plant-louse abounds, in 
1807 the shore at Brighton and other watering places 
on the south coast was literally covered with them, 
to the great surprise and even alarm of the iuliabitanls, 
who were ignorant that their little visitors were 
emigrants from the lu'ighbouring hop-grounds, where, 
in their larva’ state, they Jmd done inealculablc benefit 
to the hop-growers by feeding n])on tlint species of 
aphis whit’ll is known by the name of the llo))-tly. 

Locusts are in high esteem amongst the Arjibs and 
various African tribes as an urtiide of food; and 
caterpillars arc greedily devoured by the Bosjesmeii 
and Hottentots. Ants «ire eomnionly eaten in Brazil 
and Sweden; and Labillardierc informs us that the 
inhabitants of New^ Caledonia seek for and eat with 
avidity large quantities of roasted sj>idcr.s. Several 
Europeans are recorded as having a similar taste 
with those last-mentioned genllomen. The celebrated 

(2) Southey's “ Thalal).-!,” i. 1(59. Seo .-iJso, for an account un- 
equalled In correctness .*ind subll’nity. Joel. ii. 2—10. 
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Anna Maria Sohuiman used to eat them like nuts, 
excusing her propensity by saying that she was bom 
under the sign Scorpio. Laiandc, the French as- 
tronomer« was, as Latreille witnessed, equally fond of 
them ; and, lastly, Kosel has immortalized a German 
who used to spread them upon his bread like butter, 
observing that he found them veiy useful ,— %ich 
attszulaxiren. 

But it is as supplying products useful in the arts 
and manufactures, that we arc chiefly indebted to 
insects. The more important of these arc ink, dyes, 
lac, wax, honey and silk. The value and the method 
of obtaining all these commodities are too well known 
to require any explanation on our part. We think we 
have said quite enough to prove that insects occupy 
an important position in the economy of this world, 
and that they are not to be despised, whether they be 
looked upon as inflicters of injury or dispensers of 
good. Q. Q. 


THE SHAWL-WORKEH*S DAUGHTER. 

A EOMANCE OF THE PUNJAUB. 

BT UKS. POSTANS. 

" Befia,” said an aged man, bending over one of 
those ctystal'like streams whieh form the ehief beau- 
ties of the fair Valley of Cashmere, the colours of 
this shawl will render it of priceless value to the ruler 
of the Punjaub, and in the 0001^ of Laliore few names 
will be greater than that of Vadcerch, the sliawl- 
worker of Cashmere.'* 

Tlie maiden bent yet lower towards the stream, 
which reflected the rare loveliness of her graceful 
form, and os she laid the w'ools of gorgeous hue on 
the grassy bank by which she knelt, the picture was 
as fair a one, as rich, as picturesque, as artist or poet 
could desire. On either side of the valley rose tower- 
ing mountains covered with lofty forest trees, and 
around their bases were bright green copses of youug 
nut bushes, among the leaves of which, in sweet and 
gentle murmurs, meandered the bright waters of the 
stream, which, flowing on in merry, gladsome mood, 
smiled on, as it were, by the bright sunshine, flung 
itself over rocks and pebbled strands of many-coloured 
mosaic, until in its broad and beautiful strength it 
flowed between those flower-enamelled banks on 
which knelt the lovely daughter of the shawl-worker, 
busied in drawing forth those woollen threads of viwied 
dyes, whose wondrous brilliancy the watery of Cash- 
mere alone can give to the admiring eye of Oriental 
nobles. The Valley of Cashmere, always more beau- 
tiful than Persia or Irak, and fair, to the borders of 
Cathay, -*-<the Valley of Cashmere, sung by poets of 
every I^dand every age,— the valley, coveted alike by 
the princes of Cabo<fl and the rulers of Lahore— this 
valli^ of pastoral loveliness, whose flocks and whose 
rivers, whose roses and whose maidens, have mode it 
ri(%iflk>ve all lands, was now in its fullest beauty ; for 
thelifeason was the sweet apring tinte, and its festival 
j^h^demed every heart, as the voice of Nature, tlurough 


the bursting buds and gales scented with the perfume 
of the roses with a hundred leaves,^ sung of joy and 
hope, prosperity and pleasure, to every blooming 
maiden and maiily youth who, in holiday array, ob- 
served the national fete,— the long-looked-for, tho 
joyously hailed, "Busunt.*' You miglit have known 
it was the time of festival by the bright amber hues 
of all around ; by the colour of the tents, pitched on 
the wide plain; by the flowery necklaces, formed of 
buds of this hue, that fell over the shoulders of the 
goats as they cropped the young herbage, and you 
might have guessed it also by the veil of Rcfia, which 
half shaded her sweet young face as she bent in her 
vocation over the silvery stream of her loved valley. 

Another reflection in the bright mirror, where 
rested the goats’ hair threads of crimson, purple, blue, 
green, am^ rich orange dyes, caused an exclamation 
from the nmideu’s lips, and she drew back for a second 
and gathered her veil closer than it had been, but yet 
the blush that mantled on her check, the smile that 
curled her rosy lips, would have betrayed to one versed 
in the lore of maiden love, tliat the fair daughter of 
the shawl-worker felt no pain and no displeasure, as 
the reflection of the graceful and handsome form of 
the young soldier mingled with the many-coloured 
webs tiiat formed her task. And why should it have 
been otherwise ? for, from Persia to the banks of the 
mighty Indus, were they Affghans, Bruhoocs, or 
Bclooclies, none among all these warriors could have 
been found more brave, more daring, more accom- 
plished ill every manly grace and exercise, than 
Nelma-Sing, Akali as he was. Ilis tribe was known 
as fanatics, zealous and bigoted. Nehna-Siug too 
may have been as zealous, as bigoted, as any Akali 
that ever wore burnished helmet and chain armour, 
and who fought in hot combat as men alone can fight 
when a false faith urges them to draw their swords 
for the religion of 'their land; but to Rcfia he had 
been all gentleness, and slic loved him with all the 
power of her warm young heart, the better, perhaps, 
for those very qualities that made him dreaded by men 
wlio differed from and opposed tho faith he lived but 
to defend. 

" In good truth, Vadcerch,” exclaimed tho youth, 
in a clear and cheerful voice, “that shawl is the per- 
fection of your art, and Mcer Atcr Sing will give you 
a good price for it, to bestow on tlie fairest dancer in 
the next JohneirBazee that is performed, in the Silver 
Palace of the Shalimar Gardens.” 

Tho shawl-worker raised his head : “I do not grow 
goats’ hair nor weave fabrics such as this for Natch 
girls,” he replied ; “ neither for gold nor silver ; I 
work for fame, and the wool that has once grown on 
the goats of Vadeereh sliall gird the loins of none bat 
princes.” The eyes of Rcfia were raised to thoso of 
the young Akali, and a smile was exchanged between 
them, which the old man either did not see, or heeded 
not. 

“ Well, father,” replied the youth, “be it so: but 

<1) SitlLuf^ 
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we eanaot control fate; and who knows, but that, 
lured by the fame of tliia very shawl in the court of 
Lahore, Sullana Sing, the noted freebooter of the 
Seal tribe, may plunder the prinee’s camels, and bestow 
it on one of the damsels of his travelling Hareem ; and 
now I sec its eolours in the sun-light, methinks they 
would well become a Georgian slave.*’ 

** Enough! enough!” angrily retorted the shawl- 
worker, “ I will not bandy words with a wild Akali ; 
truly, every one that wears long hair is not a Syud, 
and steel caps bring no wisdom. Refia, my child, you 
liave tangled those green and orange threads ; take 
more care, dry them well, and then follow me to the 
j looms; there is work in the border of the orange 
tawny shawl ordered by the Denodur Peer, that none 
but the delicate fingers of the Pearl of Cashmere can 
possibly embroider.” And the old shawl-worker, with 
the rich fabric, dearer to him than aught beside his 
■ daughter, walked slowly from the river side. 

“ Did I not well, sweet oner” mquired the young 
soldier, fondly, as he bent towards the yet kneeling 
figure of her he loved. “ Vadeereh would have talked 
of goats and dyes till sunset had I not told him of the 
Natch girl, and the Georgian slave; poor Vadeereh! 

! But now, tell me, my rose, my Peri, —thou, the arrows 
! of whose eyelash can pierce the strongest cuirass, — 
I wilt thou love me, be true as the beautiful Zecleckha 
; was of old, and as thou twincst the coloured flowers 
* of thy fair embroidery, think only of thy warrior love, 
though fate banishes him awhile from thy fair land 
and thee ? Speak to me, ere wc part I for, albeit 1 
go to war for all an Akali liolds dear, the trump of 
the enemy will be less sweet to my cars than the echo 
on my memory of thy last w'ords ; for well 1 know, 
Refia, that every syllabic from thy sweet lips is as a 
pearl of the sea of Truth ! ” 

I Those mueh-desired words, however, were not 
spoken, but the maiden drew a knot of flowers from 
lier soft bosom, and held them towards her lover. 

I They were arranged as Cashmeriau girls well know 
how to arrange the gems of earth when requiring sucli 
aid to syllabic their loves ; and that the buds of tliis 
sweet bouquet spoke the language Nchna most de- 
sired, wtis proved at once, by the tender warm embrace 
in which the young warrior of the Akalis folded his 
early and only love. 

Tlie sun hod just sunk behind the fcathciy summits 
of the betel-nut and palm trees, yet all was still and 
silent about the Tomb of Nana Khan. It was a very 
handsome building, that old tomb! with its triple 
verandah of richly-sculptured arches, its massive stone 
terraces, and its roof of many domes ; and the luxu- 
riant garden in which it, stood, on the banks of the 
calm waters of the Ravee, rendered it precisely one of 
those beautiful and picturesque spots sought for and 
beloved by the Oriental traveller. It was a place 
I sanctified, as it were, by memory and by nature ; be- 
neath its inmost chamber rested the mortal remains of 
one, who, during a long life of studious and learned 
retirement, had enjoyed the applause echoed to him 


from the busy bauuts of men; of those compelled to 
approve, but unable to imitate such self-devotion, and 
of that grateful incense, afforded by the homage of 
those who sought the Udasi (or man without passion) 
in his solitude, to learn from him words of wisdom. 
Often hod the Guru Nana wandered in the beautiful 
garden where his mausoleum of fair white marble 
now stands, preaching to his disciples, and often had^ 
he quoted to them the beautiful words of the poet 
Sadi, while strolling among the groves of fragrant 
lime and orange that shaded his favourite retreat,-^ 

“ The foliage of a newly clothed tree to the eye of a 
discerning man, in every leaf displays a volume of the 
wondrous works of the Creator.” And these trees 
were beautiful, now, as tlien, and the loveliest birds 
lodged in their branches; and the bright emerald 
coloured hues of the paroquets contrasted with the 
rich orange-tinted fruit of the laden boughs on which 
they rested, and the cicala sang her sweetest lay in 
her perfumed nest among the chumpa blossoms ; and 
tlic miuar chattered, and the tiny humming-bird ba- 
lanced itself on the stem of the sweetest rose : all 
Nature was the same; but the voice of Ibc sage was 
hushed for ever, and the sons of those who had once 
listened with deep reverence to every word which i 
flowed from his loved lips, now spread with a sigh I 
their little prayer cai-pct, and read, for themselves, 
sentences from tlic Grinth (sacred book of the Seikhs) j 
beneath the shaded alcoves of the wise man’s resting- 
place. And there is a legend, too, whicli increases 
the awe that men feel for the Guru Nana. It is said, 
that on earth lie will appear again in vengeance, and 
that when he comes, the power of the Seikhs shall for 
their wickedness fidl for ever, and blindness shall 
seize on all those who live mid look upon this vision. 

To the Tomb of Nana Khan, however, men come 
for other purposes than to acquire wisdom, or indulge 
iu contemplation. Men fled there for refuge, 
chance, often indeed did so w hen times were out of 
joint, or met to take counsel together when honesty 
was not altogether purposed. As we have seen, be- 
fore the hour of sunset, the tomb seemed still and 
desolate. But scarcely had the last golden ray black- 
ened into shade round the stem of the largest peepul, 
than a horseman appeared on the opposite banks of 
the deep clear river, dashing furiously onwards towards 
the tomb ; as he gained the Bavcc’s bank, lie gazed 
for a moment on the stream, but iu a second more 
his gallant steed was breasting its waters, aud witli 
firmly applied stirrup, the horseman pressed liis steed 
to the summit of the hank, and dismounted before the 
tomb. lie was a man to be noted, that same rider : — 
one could not tell, at a casual glance, w hether he w as 
strong in good or evil, but that he had purpose, de- 
cision, strength of will, and energy of thought and 
action, none could doubt. He seemed a warrior too, 
or pcrliaps simply a man of rank ; for a Seikh, upon a 
journey, would be sure to wear chain armour, and 
possibly a helmet too, of polished steel, and the crim- 
son and green caparisons of his horse, tlie fringed 
embroideiy that extended from the welJ-padded saddle 
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over the good steed’s flanks, and his double circlet of 
blue Ixiods, with the depending tassel about Ids neck, 
would have equally become the horse of a prince or of 
It chieftain of inferior rank. The steed was evidently 
well trained too, and strolled leisurely away in quest 
of shade, as his Hder, with an impatient gesture, paced 
ihc marble terrace of the tomb. 

That the stranger was not a devotee, that he had 
not come to the Tomb of Nana Khan as a pilgrim, 
was very evident, for he did not even salaam towards 
■ the Guru’s resting-place as he ascended the steps of 
the terrace, nor did he remove his boots of shagreen 
leather ere he began to pace the polished marble of 
this venerated s^ctuory. Soon the traveller paused : 
he listened, he advanced a few steps, and looked 
eagerly along the river’s bank, where a little dust 
half obscured a dark dim object, moving slowly for- 
ward; in a second again, however, he turned away 
with a gesture of disappointment and a curse upon his 
lip. It was but a Byragee that had raised that little | 
cloud of dust, a being devoid of clothing, smeared with 
oshcB, and mounted on a starved pony without saddle 
or bridle, whose pace the holy man regulated, some- 
times, with his bare heels, and sometimes by the 
application of the little bamboo stick, to which was 
appended the scrap of red cloth, which, as a Byragee, 
he carried over his slioulder. The Byragee, however, 
honoured the tomb of the Gum as he passed it ; he 
slipped from his long necked bony tattoo to do it 
honour ; he pressed his forehead to the dust, ho rubbed 
the sand over his body as if it liad been some choice 
unguent, he muttered prayer and praise, and wdicu he 
again passed onwards, it was with bowled head, as one 
not fit to look on the glory of that spot. And why 
was it, that, as that poor earth-smeared being bent 
low and humbly at the gorgeous fane he honoured, the 
stranger in mailed strength shmnk back, cowered in 
the shade of an alcove, nor came fortli again till the 
Byragee was once more enveloped in bis little screen i 
of loose sand? It was because he was a guilty, and 
therefore, for the time, a timid man; he knew that a 
price had bech set upon his head by the Prince Ater 
Sing, and he dreaded detection even by that unarmed, 
naked, lone Byragee ! The town, he knew, w’^as near, 
scarce a coss away, embosomed in those dark shadow- 
ing trees of Ber and Peepul, by the old well on the 
river bank, and he knew that Bargir horsemen too 
were there, or he should not Lave pressed his tired 
hoAe across the broad waters, instead of coming by 
the ferry ; he was alone, too, Without his followers, 
and fear whispered how soon he might be encom- 
passed, taken, — blown, perhaps, from the single gun of 
the mud fort,^and the idea .so unstrung the nerves of 
tim strong man, that he started with terror as a hand 
laid upon his shoulder, and the friendly Salaam 
Aleikoum ” fsH upon his ear. 

** Truly/* exclaimed the speaker, ** has the poet said, 
that Hei^ed gaf e thee two cars, and but one tongue, 
that ybd slight hear much and answer bnt little ; yet^ 
mc^inka, as cldr buainl^ presses, and it were well 
foi foil that jfour horse’s shoes should look like new 


moons, the greetmg of peace might have come from 
him who waited !” 

Peace 1” echoed the stranger, in a tone of harsh 
contempt, ‘‘who talks to SuUana the Outlaw of 
feace 

“ I do,” was the reply ; “ for peace may be bought, 
my friend, by the wise, as well as earned:” 

The speaker was evidently a Syud of the valley of 
Pishecn, for his costume uras that of the Braliooes of 
Khelat. 11 is fine countenance and long waving hair 
wore surmounted by a tall circular cap of crimson Mid 
gold kinkaub; over bis linen dress, girded with a 
green belt of shagreen leather, was a “postcen” or loose 
pelisse of fur, the skin which appeared outside being 
embroidered with gold and silks, while his lilac and 
white trowsers, of rich Bokhara fabric, fell lightly over 
his slippers, stiff with the gold embroidery of Kan- 
dahar. 

“ Ay, pursued Sullana, with a sneer ; 

“ ever bought ! But your master grou-s exorbitant in 
his demands ; I have paid tribute to Atcr Bing, year ! 
after year tribute, that all other men laugh at as | 
nominal. 1 have never robbed a caravan, but Ater 
Sing took tlic rarest of ihc booty ; I have never cut 
down a ripe Held of standing corn, that Ater Sing had 
not the fullest sheaf; and now he attacks my butree 
(stronghold) at Kaempur, and sets a price upon my 
head ; the freebooter of the Seal tribe, is, he finds, a 
curse upon his lands !” 

“ Tmly, you sing mirsias (mouniful songs)* my 
friend,” replied Amam-ud-deen, a smile curling his 
dark moustaclio; “but you forget that last little ^ 
afiiiir in the Khalsa lands ; and it was but a sorry j. 
packet of shawls, and of Umritsir manufacture too, ; 
every one of them, that your messenger brought to j 
Govindglmr after your capture of the caravan of 
Cashmere merchandise on its way to Tehran! You 
liave lacked wisdofti, Sullana; but a remedy is even 
now at hand worthy your ready wit to compass. The 
oil of protection may yet shine on the head of Sullana 
the freebooter; but be cautions, be prudent; share not 
counsels, offer not your salt, my soul, to all comers, or 
ihy head will soonwliiten over one of the twelve gates 
of Lahore ! Por the princes will it so, and Ater Sing 
must bvy y)cace as well as Sullana.” 

“ I can give no more,” moodily returned the free- | 
hooter; “my followers desert me, my butree is in the 
power of your master; though the country is dis- 
turbed, I cah make no forays, and my wealth is even 
now in the hands of him who is thirsting for my 
blood.” 

“Listen!” exclaimed the Syud; raid he bent bis 
head towards the freebooter. As he spoke, the coun- 
tenance of Sullana brightened, — a smile played upon 
his lips, he bowed in acquiescence, and, tightening the 
shawl around his waist, rismarked, “ It shall be done, 
and prbmptly ; — by the holy Grinth, the girl miist be 
handsome to please the taste of Ater Sing, with his 
Persians, Georgians, and Hindoos,— and her old father 
too, the shawl-worker f Ha, ha I We shall haviS rare 
designs even in the butree of Sullana 1 I will care for 
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him, and he slmll teach me to judge of the borders of 
a shtiwl bjr torch-light, that the rarest trork of Cash- 
mere’S looths may not be lost to the beauties of the 
harcem of the cliieftain of the Seals.” 

And so the priest and the robber parted ; and, ere 
he left the Tomb of Nana Khan, the S^d of Pishcen 
prostrated himself at the shrine of the saint, not 
iioping that the act would make him better, but con- 
fident that it would make him luckier ; enable him, in 
fact, tlie better to practise a crooked policy, to blind 
the ignorant, and to overreach the cunnuig. 


" Truly,” observed the shawl-worker of Cashmere, 

! as he passed the needle skilfully through the threads 
of a most delicate fabric, preparing it to become the 
border of a scarf ordered by Dost Mahomed of Cabool; 
“ truly, the sun shines upon us, and as I told that 
young headstrong Akali, the court at Lahore would 
soon find tliat Vadeereh of Cashmere was one to 
whom it were well to give zeyafets (dinners), llunjcct 
Ring miglit boast of his shawls of Umritsir, but the 
Maliarajah knew they were no belilcr than a Tatta 
Lounghi when compared to llio fabrics of our valley. 
Poor men were glad to go, and to set up looms there, 
but it was all hoik; there was no skill at Umritsir.” 

" The water, father, — was that not the cause of the 
workers* failure?** observed the sweet daughter of 
the speaker. *'Ah! where can streams be found, 
such as those that fiow beneath the flowery banks of 
our beautiful Cashmere?** 

“ By the w-ord of the Bab A Nanac, you talk much 
I folly, my child ! The rivers are well enougli, and had 
j the ])anks fewer flowers, they would not tangle as they 
I do flic drying wool when the breeze passes over them; 
i still, as J have said, the water is well enough, but do 
. you suppose they fail at Umritsir, and make shawls as 
i stiff as camel saddles for want of water? Wait till 
I Vadeereh sits on the Musnud of Atcr Sing’s favour, 
and you slmll see shawls long enougli to comjiass the 
earth, — soft enerngh to draw through the Maliarajah’s 
signet, — and embroidered in flowers, glowing with 
hues like the gardens of Shalimar.” 

The young girl started ; she mshed to the old man’s 
side; she knelt before him, and, gazing with soft, 
tearful eyes full into his face, exclaimed, in a voice 
broken by sobs, "Alas, my father ! Oh, say —tell me that 
tins is some dreadful dream ! — Promise me, you will not 
leave my own sweet valley, this Paradise of Earth, for 
the dissipated dreadful court of that wicked scourge 
of the Punjaubj Ater Sing ! Oh, my father ! bedieve 
not the words of this man — this messenger— who 
would lure you from our sweet, calm, tranquil valley, 
to a scene of riot, revelry, and bloodshed I Let us 
work still here, and yqur fame will be great, from 
Persia to the Indian plains ; but go not among those, 
tdiOj in mirth, consume their time on silken cushions, 
eareleBS of the tears of hapless parents, and the slirieks 
from plundered homes.” 

« The child is mad !’• observed Vadeefeh. " Tliink 
you, t care not for a name— think you, I will here 
tend goats rather than wear the turban of recognition 


among princes, and Hde on the eleplidtot bf the Malm- 
rajah’s proteotioiii sd that men shall say, 'Make way 
for the favourite of tlic court!— Mfdce way for the 
great Vadeereh; the shawl-worker of Lahore P On 
my eyes be it I And you, child,— who knowk — ^Jou 
have a statiire like the pine, and Atcr Sing loves 
beauty ; you miglit become a ranee in good time ; how 
thin think you it will sound, — ‘ Make way for the 
father of the queen! — Make way for the Governor of' 
CJmttore-ka-Killa!’ and then, if a Mooslcm does but 
smile, as Lutuf Ali did at Busunt the other day, wheir 
the yellow powder fell on my cap, I shall order liis 
beard to be plucked out, hair by hair, as does the 
Maharajah Golaub Sing.’* And in his excitement, 
the old shawl-worker commenced a flower upon the 
wrong side of the Cashmere, and did not note it. 

Refla arose, with a heaving bosom, and a heart 
aching with conflicting emotion. She stole from the 
home of her childhood, and speeding over the flowery 
mead cast lievself by the fair river’s bank, and there, 
as if relicvccl by the fancied sympathy of nature, she 
wept with th(5 first grief of a young and tender heart, 

* whose chihlish affections, having little to interest them 
j beside, had taught her to love the flowers, the forests, 
the glades, and the streams of her owm sweet valley 
as her friends, her companions, the confidants of 
her young griefs, her early sorrows, and her girlish 
love. And oh ! how bitter now was l-hc agony with 
which she remembered the absence of the young Akali! 
Were Nehna Sing but there, all would be well; he liad 
influence with her fatlicr, he too loved Cashmere, and 
he would liavc no fear as slio had of that bold man who, 
as the messenger from the Piinjaub prince, was luring 
her father from his peaceful home, with the material 
for dreams of wdld ambition. 

Poor child! and as she -so lay, pillowed on the 
sweet flowers that she fancied responded to her love 
for them, an eye was fastened on her fair form and 
glowing check, from which, had she been conscious of 
its presence, Rcfia would have shrunk as from the 
dangerous glare of the deadliest serpent; but the 
hcart-brokcii girl believed herself in solitude, and 
knew not of the triumph which filled the w’hole being 
of that reprieved man, who from beneath the shadow 
of tlic neiglibouring thicket of young imt-trecs gazed 
upon the lovely form of the shawl-worker’s hapless 
daughter. 


It was, as wc have seen, the spring time of the year, 
and certainly nothing could exceed the beauty of the 
Shalimar gardens, with their crystal springs and dark 
orange groves, over which peered the lofty and richly 
sculptured minarets of Lahore, their shining marble 
glowing in the amber sun-light, as if touched with the 
purest gold. And if contrast ever was wanting in tliose 
umbrageous shades, it certainly was not so now ; for 
tents were pitched about its proves, and a thousand 
spears bristled among its leafy sliaJcs ; here and there 
spots clear from culture were spread wifli rich carpels 
of crimson cloth bordered with gohl, and on them 
w^ere silver chairs, and vessels of pure gold studded 
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; with uQOut gems ; and with this barbaric pomp of the slipper of Nehna Sing' was caught by a tangled 
; festival were mingled signs of war— crescents of steel, weed ; he stooped, and a violet eyed little blossom met 
much used by the warriors of the Punjaub, with metal his touch. Sweet, gentle, liumanizing are the powers 
' shields, daggers, and matchlocks. Beneath the trees of association on the human heart ! The Akali gazed 
might be seen various groups, and these were also on that humble flower; he gathered it, inhaled its 
characteristic of the country and the times. Here fragrance, maiwelled at its delicate beauty ; and as he 
; would beobserved a groupofBargir horsemen, reposing did so he remembered how its twin had seemed to 
I on their many-coloured saddles, and chatting of war smile on him from the bouquet formed by the hand of 
I and plunder; there, a Natch girl, with her little the shawl-worker*8 daughter; and then soft memories | 

' crimson cap for the moment laid aside, braiding her thronged the mind of the young Akali, and his eye i 

glossy hair by the aid of a little Delhi glass held melted with gentleness, and his flrmly compressed j 

between her knees, while she listened in great glee lips were relaxed with a smile of tenderness. i 

to the wrangling of the vina and tomtom player, who Within his pavilion, on a silver couch piled with 
' could [not amicably divide their last night^s gains, silken cushions, leaned the prince Ater Sing ; and as 
I Other groups were engaged in compounding pilaus, the summer heats had not commenced, he wore over 
and roasting animals whole, in preparation for the in- his ordinary dress a pelisse of green Cashmere shawls 
tended banquet ; and a little apart from them was lined with choice furs. In one corner of the tent sat 
the executioner of the court, seeing sentence passed the Guru Maina, whose office it was to continue 
upon a miserable Moslem, who writhed in agony as the muttering, with what was intended for musical cadence 
Seikh barber plucked, hair by hair, his cherished beard, sentences from the Griutli, which he now held on 
occasionally singeing it to save trouble to liiinsclf; a bis knees, reading ^without reference to any interrup- 
i proceeding not much cared for by the executioner, for tions that might occur ; so that whether Akali threat- 
; he also longed to be inreadinc.ss for the Jolineir Bazec, cned or Natch woman danced, or minister fluttered, ! 

I to be performed in the chieftain’s tent, where the Maina still road the Grinth, ani cai'clcss of the moral, t 
' favourite dancers from Hindostan were about to the sound lulled tlie senses of the prince iis the falling 
exhibit their skill, to charm the depraved taste of the waters of a fountain, with its ceaseless babbli)igs will 
vindictive and dissolute Atcr Sing. soothe to rest a weary traveller. At the foot of the 

III the centre of these lovely gardens stood the tent couch on which the chief reposed crouched Aniam- 
, of the cliiof ; it was of crimson cloth richly embroidered; ud-deen, the Syud of Pishcen : his eyes were fixed 
I from the summit rose a spear-head of huge dimensions upon the ground, and he seemed wisely waiting to 
I and of burnished silver, and tlic curtains of the door- gather from his master’s humour the tone it was | 
ways and the lining of the tent, were equally formed politic to adopt; meanwhile, the Syud ran over his 
of Cashmere shawls, in colour, pale green, broidcred beads as not expecting notice, 
with many hues. At the doorway was a jet of “Well, Syud,” at length remarked the prince, "I 
delicious water, and on the edge of the marble basin grow weary of you, and think I shall find pastime in 
into which it fell were several pairs of slippers, left by removing that head of thine which seems unable now to 
those who were permitted an audience witli the prince, plan a project for your master. You become tedious 
A group of Akali were also there, their steel helmets Syud.” 
glittering in the sun, and their dark flashing eyes “ Oh ! my lord,” relumed the Syud, “ remember the 
fixed on the doorway of the tent. In a moment words of the Persian,—* Alas ! for him tliat is gone, 
more the Cashmere curtain was hastily pushed aside, and done no work ; the drum of departure has beat, ! 
and Nebna Sing with hurried steps came forth, not as and his burthen is not made up.’ ” | 

he looked in the fair valley of Cashmere, as he “If you would save your head, my friend, tell us * 
pressed to his heart the tender form of his early love, something fitter to anoint our cars than sentences 
— not as he looked while he jested the old shawl- from Persian Gurus. One of them says that poetry is a 
worker on his favourite fabric,— but with features bride and music her jewels, and tliis reminds me of the 
distorted by passion, and eyes glaring with all the Cushmerian girl, and the price of Sullana’s freedom. I 
exisitement of hot fanaticism. “What said he ?” with am curious to sec this pearl of the valley, and to add 
one voice inquired the waiting group ; ** shall it be it to my string of beauties, but Ater Sing brooks no > 
done?” delay, and if the damsel appears not in the Johneir ! 

“The chief Ater Sing replies,” said Ncliua, and as Bazee ere the moon rises this night over the gardens ' 

he spoke the young Akali laid his hand upon his of Shalimar, by the beard of your prophet, priest;, and 
ready kreese, “that you may break your own beads by the hatred I bear your people, thy head shall whiten | 

With your devices.” beside the robber’s, before you marble minarets echo , 

“ May every curse of the Baba Nanac light on him to the mid-day prayer.” j 

and his,” iWa the reply— ‘*but no doubt now remains; “ The Prince has spoken,” was the reply, “ and his ; 
let us hasten to Golaub Sing.” voice falls on the ear of liis servants like the melody of i 

With haughty wd determined mien the Akalis the cicala on the morning breeze.” j 

tokned and left Hie spot> eveiy brow dark with well That night mad revelry reigned in the pavilion of 
hursedjjrojectsof revenge, every eye flashing with the Ater Sing, and wild license made night hideous, 
fierce zeal pt a blood-shedding faith, but as they went Women, excited by strong libations, forgot the charm 
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of their 8cx, and in dissolute evil, rivalled the Cbailas 
and favourites of their master, while in all the seductive 
grace of eastern costume, were grouped the young 
beauties of the Hareem, Georgians with tbeir raven 
locks, and fair blue>cycd Persian damsels, lovely all 
as houris, yet there eompellcd to witness scenes of 
liorror unkno^vn to any other court but such as arc to 
be found in the Punjaub, where oriental magnidecnce 
and dissolute barbarity seem to emulate and outvie 
each other. Among that group was one pale, 
trembling, tearful, shnnking creature, lovely as a Peri. 

I Her costume dilfered from those around her, and as 
I the revelry proceeded, she drew her Cashmere shawl 
i closer round her form, and buried her tear-stained 
face ill its soft folds ; but the eye of Ater Sing had 
already marked her as his prey, and as Yadeercli the 
shawl-worker of Cashmere sat among the soldiers of 
the prince and heard their rude jests on the reprieve 
granted by public proclamation to the noted free- 
booter of the Seal tribe, he scarcely regretted the 
violence that had placed his daughter in the prince’s 
Hareem, or doubted that another sun would see 
himself invited to a zeyiifct (dinner) at the court, and 
invested with full honours as the respected governor of 
Chuttorc-ka-Killa.” 


It was an old street in Laliore, and one much 
deserted, for it had been the shawl-workers* quarter 
before Kuiijeet Sing removed them to Urnritsir, and 
bestowed so much labour and money in his unsuccessful 
attempt to make the produce of Punjaub looms equal 
to those of Cashmere. Weavers and embroiderers 
from the valley had indeed been induced to settle 
there and ply their vocation ; goat’s hair had been 
introduced of the right quality and finest texture ; but 
the fabrics, despite all ibis, were hard and coarse, and 
held as much inferior to those of Cashmerian looms. 
Yet, notwithstanding tliis failure in all the oriental 
courts, the shawl-workers remained at the second city 
of the Punjaub, and returned not to Lahore, so, as we 
have seen, their old quarter was deserted, and no sound 
of the shuttle was heard in its streets. The one >ve 
now have in our mind’s eye was narrow and dirty, the 
houses low and dark, with heavy wooden door- 
ways and window shutters, much carved, but very | 
ponderous, and crustedwitb accumulated dirt. Beneath 
the close verandah of one of these houses might be 
seen two women of different ages, and consequently 
ditferent aspects. One, aged and decrepit, was slowly 
engaged in turning the handle of a corn-mill that was 
placed between her knees, murmuring as she did so 
the grinding song,” and turning the wooden pin 
mechauioally, as it seemed, her grey hair falling in 
long straight tangled threads over licr bleared and 
reddened eyes. A little way apart from this disgusting 
looking crone, a handsome girl leaned on the old 
chest of heavily carved black wood that contained her 
stock of finery, her unguents, and her perfumes, lier 
veils and sliawls and other necessaries for her pro- 
fession ; and these were not few, for the damsel was a 
fiivonrite Natch girl of the court, the same who had 


danced at the f^te in the Shalimar gardens, and with | 
the coquettish idleness that distinguishes her dass, 
the handsome Gul-Bhye (sister of a rose) amused 
herself vrith admiring so much of her fair form, as 
could be there reflected in a little mirror set in massive 
silver, which formed her thumb ring, and was singularly 
large for its position. 

“Sleep, child, sleep,” squeaked the old woman at^ 
length, with the shrill voice of a minar, “sleep; for if 
Ater Sing is disturbed as you say, nothing but Natches 
I and wine will cheer him, and you may be called to-night 
to another Johneir Bazee.” 

“Cheer him!” sneered the girl, “he wants no 
cheering ; his mad fit is on him, and a full draught 
of kusumba would do him good; he may have it 
too, for they say that Nighara the Georgian is wild 
with jealousy, and has spent her time in incantations, 
ever since the Cashmerian girl has been placed in the 
Hareem.” 

“ Fool !” ejaculated the crone, “ does she not know 
her day is past ? » were a favourite once, Gul-Bhye, 
but a handsome girl can find lovers as fond and 
generous as Ater Sing in any ghur, and with a better 
chance of living to eat pan in their old age too.” 

“ Yoti are wise, mother,” smiled the girl, “ and now 
I have fixed my fancy on young Nehna Khan the Akali, 
but he is in love, they say, with the Cashmerian ; but 
liis bulbul is caged now, and he may find the voice of 
the cicala as sweet.” 

“Ay child,” was the reply, “but the bulbul may 
fly back to its nest, for it loves the wild woods of 
Cashmere better, it seems, than the gilt cage of 
Lahore.” 

“Ah,” laughed the girl, “my cheek will not fade with 
that fear. She hates Ater Sing, and tells him so, but 
who ever heard of escape when Amam-ud-dean has 
ought at stake ? The bird may die in its cage, but it 
will not sing again in the green woods and beside the 
briglit waters of Cashmere. Poor thing ! like the 
pale cheeked daughter of the shawl-worker better 
than all those proud Georgians and stately Hindoos, 
with tbeir kinl^ubs, and their jewels, their haughty 
sneers and their abusive epithets; and if l^had not 
cast my eyes on Nehna Khan, I would carry her a love 
token now and then to soothe her, or sing her a 
Persian gazul without reward.” 

And when the girl had spoken, she meditated awhile, 
and then pillowed her head upon her soft round arm, 
and sinking down on the silken carpet where she had 
reclined, fell into a quiet slumber, smiling from time 
to time as imagination brought to her young fancy 
dreams of successful love, of brilliant triumph, of gifts, 
music, and of sun-lit gardens decked for festival. 

For a moment the crone regarded her with interest. 
“Ay,” she muttered at length, “it was a good day 
for me when I stole that babe from the palace at DcUii: 
nobody can rival her in Laliore, and a pretty sum she 
has brought me too,” and as she spoke, the old 
woman put her com mill on one side, and turning up 
the corner of the mat on which it rested, loosened a 
portion of the floor, and put her shrivelled arm into the 
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apertoro. 4 i^gw fortUau cartlicii pot in which glistened 
coins and bangles, with gems of price. The crone 
glanced at tlie sleeper, and a strange smile of cunning 
meaning then parted hex skinny lips. A good trick 
that, [to pretpud the robbers had taken all we had. 
Who knows P this girl may leave me, even now, and 
who then woidd find pan for old Mata ? Who, of all the 
gallnnts of Lahore, would remember that she too had 
once been young and handsome ; or stop to give her 
eyen n handful of rice, as they remembered it but 
now ?” and with a low chuckle the woman first lifted a 
bangle to her forehead, and then replaced her treasure, 
continuing when she had done so the low murmur of tlic 
grinder’s song. , 

The apartment was small, but lofty, and the win- 
dows looked over a lovely country, luxuriantly wooded, 
and sparkling with many streams, rroni the ceiling 
of the room hung variously-coloured lamps, depending 
from silver chains ; .and although the floor was sim|fly 
covered with white calico, the furniture was of nuissivc 
silver, and the piled cushions of the finest Cashmere 
shaws, pale green in colour, and contrasting beauti- 
fully with the bunches of sweet roses, that had been 
scattered there by the hands of maidens scarcely less 
fair than the lovely girls who now reclined near the 
open window. One of these was Nighara, llio Geor- 
gian favourite, and the other llefia, the daughter of 
the shawl-worker of Cashmcjrc. The form of the latter 
was bent like a faded lotus flower, and the dark 
flashing eyes of the Georgian filled with tears as she 
gazed on the hapless being, who had sworn to die 
rather than become her rivjil in the affections of the 
prince her master. The Georgian girl loved Atcr Sing 
with the wild passion of a first and ardent love, but 
violent in her jealousy, she was yet tender in her pity, 
and now sat with licr ann round the suflering iiefia, 
as if she were the sister of her heart, 

“Nay,” said the young Georgian, in a coaxing 
voice, ns she passed her jewelled hand over the dis- 
ordered tresses of the weeping Refia, “ sing no more 
mkzias, my soul ; we will yet plot together to get you 
free, and Gul-Bhye shall aid us, and take your tokens 
to the young Akali. These walls are not so high but 
tnie love may scale them yet ; and if Gholaub Sing of 
Cashmere does not cage you again, my honey-bird, 
you shall yet be a soldier’s bride.” 

“ Or I will die, Nighara I” murmured the liapless 
Befia. Alas ! alas ! grief remains in my heart like 
the flro of the departed caravan iu the deserted 
plain!” 

Well,’^ returned the Georgian, “ the ])ocis say, 
nothing that is broken bears any value except the 
which is the more valuable the more it is 
broken ; vve will ask Nebna Sing of that. But bark ! — 
What shottifl. iffi those?— they ring on my ear unlike 
any which seemed to rend the Harcem 

walls on. the death of the Lion of Lahore. 

0^1 'kj prince, iny.V>ve!— 0 Nanfic! spare him, 
a](|^. be* meroifhl!*' And as sbe thus shrieked forth 
h^' primer, Dm Georgian girl sprang to the sculptured 


window, and strained her eyes to catch a glimpse on 
either side, from thence to learn from what the din 
arose, but vainly; for the Hareem was on the city 
wall, and looked forth only on the silent plain, and 
towards the wooded mountains of Cashmere. 

Too soon, however, the dreaded news was learned; 
the prince Atcr Sing, in drunken revel, had fallen 
by the dagger of SuUana the freebooter ; bis funeitil ob- 
sequies were hurriedly arranged, and five of the latest 
favourites of the Hareem were commanded to be iu 
readiness for immolation on his pyre. 

The time arrived, and the sun shone as brightly 
forth as if no deed of horror could that day stain the 
face of smiling nature ; as if no young life was to be 
hushed for ever by violent and cruel means, nor any 
doud arise from earth to heaven but that of grateful 
incense from a temple’s fane or the hearth of a happy 
home ! Man, however, liad decreed it otherwise, and 
already the faggots were piled in order, to complete 
the dreadful sacrifice; already the guards surrounded 
tJic spot to prevent escape ; already the royal band 
prepared tbc instruments wherewith to drown the 
shrieks of anguisli that would ere long be forced from 
the young lips, too soon to be stilled for ever. Tlie 
chieftain’s horse was also there ; and he who should 
slay him was now engaged in decking tlie unconscious 
beast witli gems and flowers, he champing his bit and 
curvetting the wliilc, as if expecting to rush forth iu 
eager heat to battle. Akali fanati(;s, too, were there, 
and Gurus in vfist numbers; and superstition was at 
its height, and fierce zeal, or pallid fear, as the natures 
of men varied, distorted the faces of the thronging 
thousands now pressing around that spot ; and far ' 
away, in the privacy of yonder Harcem, might be heard 
mad screams, ravings of despair, agonies of terror, 
worse, far worse than death ; and these again were 
stilled ?is opium did its work, and passive unconscious- 
ness succeeded to hideous and convulsive terror, 
iiefia, exhausted by her laic miseries, lay crouched 
upon her cushions, and the Georgian girl, as love con- 
quered her fear of death, put aside the umrita cup, 
and, with the aspect of an inspired sibyl, triumphed iu 
the hour that sliould unite her for ever to the object 
of her passionate and doating love. 

The day advances, the guards are doubled, the din 
increases, the artillery thunders forth its tremendous 
salvos, the body of Ater Sing, arrayed in all tbc 
pomp of a Punjaub chieftain’s state, is brought before 
the temple. The elephants of war trumpet forth 
their loud salutes ; the faggots of sandal wood are 
lighted, and from the Hareem’s grates troop forth a 
female group chaunting low mirzias. Among them, 
borne ou litters, are the victims, each laden with 
jewels, each radiant with beauty, each attired in festive 
dress. The Georgian first appears, with flashing eyes, 
warm cheek, fired with the hot fever of this wild ex- 
citement, and a bosom heaving with its burden of 
unmixed passion. Then is borne forward the daughter 
of the shawl-worker, pale and almost insensible, ou 
ber cushions; yet the crowd think not of the rest, 
these being so young, so lovely, so strangely eon- 
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trastcd^ so exquisitely beautiful ! The crowd scpai-ates 
to reoeive and hail the victims ; the priests advance, 
they lift them from their litters, they place them 
upon those treacherous beds, whose silken covers 
conceal the fatal piles so soon to crackle with red 
fire, and send their tall flames to tell a talc of fearful 
import to the now pure and smiling heavens : — ^the 
faggot of sandal wood is lighted, the priest touches 
the oil-stceped border of the couch on which i he poor 
trembling form of the daughter of the sliawl-worker 
now lies helpless ; — ^hc steps aside, and soon the lam- 
bent flames flash up alike from every pyre ; but in the 
same moment a cry of wild terror bursts from the 
guard— they fsdl back appalled— strong men flee, and 
superstitious fear renders the warrior weak as the 
helpless diild. The prophecy is fulfilled ; the Guru 
of the Tomb, the Udasi of the Grove, ho it is, that, 
with upraised hand, stands, terrible in vengeance, now 
among them I “ The strong men flee, the jjvitisls fall 
cowering to the earth ; but the vision Jiccds them not ; 
and while cries and groans for mercy rend the air, 
Jtefia is clasped in a firm embrace, and borne from 
her fiery couch. A moment more, mid a liorscnnan 
spurs towards tlic mountains, and the Akali band 
pour forth a shout of triumph that seems to rend the 
very lieavcus : — She is safe ! she is won ! And the 
disiiuiycd people smite their breasts, and mai'vcl in 
vain at the pale dread that so late oi)prcssed them. 

In the butree of Sullana tlic freebooter Vadccrch 
labours at his looms, and as the old man plies liis 
needle in constrained labour for his tyrant master, Ids 
tlioughts wander to far Cashmere, to its wooded 
mouiilaius and its crystal streams, and to that swim^ 
llower-cmbosomcd cottage by the ohl water-fall, which 
the Akali and his fair wife have chosen fur their 
forest Lome. 

ON SIIAKSi*EARE^S INDIVIDUALITY IN ILIS 
CHARACTERS. 


sii vxsi’EAEe’s soldiers— {contiiiued)^ 


BY MARY COWDEir OlAUKB. 

Shakspilvre had a task wortliy of his genius, in 
delineating the character and chronicling the career 
of Henry V. He had to depict him as the darling of 
the English hearts, their leader in tlie most brilliant 
military cxidoits, the achiever of tlicir greatest con- 
quests, their favourite hero aud boasted monarch ; 
while be had also to preserve a regard for historic 
truth, by showing that his early youth was sullied by 
more than irrcgularity-r-by a companionship with idle- 
ness, looseness, and theft, and % irreverent dis- 
courtesy towards the dignity of law and equity, even 
to the insulting and striking their minister, in the 
pei»on of the Lord Chief Justice. ]lut tbo manucr 
in which the poet b&s oxeeuted tins tsvsb ^ indeed 
equal to its exigencies. In studying the cliaractcr 
and career qf this prince, as Sliokspearc has portrayed 


them, through the five plays o{ Richard II*i the two 
Parts of Henry IV., Henry V., and the Krst Pwt 
of Henry VI., we cannot fail of being struck with 
the marvellous truth, power, judgment, fidelity, vigour, 
aud harmonious consistency, with which the wholo is 
developed. Prom the very first mention of this 
“uniliriRy son” by his deploring father, Bolingbrokpj 
in the first of the above-mentioned plays, to the 
funeral oration pronounced in the last over hij " 
honoured remains, by those who Imvc survived to 
hail his reform, to cck‘>brate his triumphs, and tq 
lament his loss,— every incident is in keeping, every 
scene is appropriate, every touch is consonant with the 
task which Shakspeare had in hand. No point of 
truth has been violated, yet no extenuating circum- 
stance has been omitted; no fact is suppressed or 
misstated, yet no advantageous light has been wanting 
to redeem and display the whole with the best effect. 
The gross insult to the “ majesty and power of law 
and justice” is atoned for by au ample and honourable 
apology to the Lord Chief Justice, in the very first 
niomeut of the j^oung king’s accession to royalty; 
and the degrading companionship is accompanied by 
ail artful intimation of tlic self-scniiiny constantly 
going on in tlic young prince’s mind, with a view to 
ultiiiiatc reform, wliilc tlie associates themselves arc 
painted in such colours of gaiety, mirtli, unrestraint, 
jollity, and good-humour, as shall effectually account J 
for tlic fascinul ion which they possess over the fancy ; 
of the young prince a.s a means of temporary amuse- j 
incut. Eeding the ncccs^'ity fur this vivid colouring, 
IShakspeure has ]a\islicd all tlic resources of his art 
upon (he creature tlius called into existence to be the 
young prince’s magnclio associate; and he produced 
that miracle of wit, humour,' enjoyment, roguery, 
geniality, impudence, luxury, waggery, ease, sweet 
temper, high spirits, joviality, aud good fellowship— 
immortal Sir Jolm Ealstalf! 

The fact is, the brilliancy of Ealstaff fairly out shines 
every thing else lliat he comes near, and throws them 
into comparative shadow; so that, if >ve would clearly 
judge of the other characters in those plays where he 
appears, wc must step aside out of the light for 
,a while, and screen our eyes from its iiiliuence, by 
allowing them to dwell only upon less dazzling objcjcts, 
or, to speak more plainly, we must reml the play ex- 
clusive of liis scenes, or if his scenes, exclusive of 
his speeches ;— -it really is the only way to resist the 
all-powerful spell of Sir John’s fascination. Once 
permit yourself to read a line of liim, and you are j 
lost. Regret for the prince’s idle hours is merged in j| 
a souse of the humours of the knight ; and consider- ! 
alion of the consistent development, the artistic cou- 
trivanco displayed in the one character, is lost sight (J* 
ill relishing the wit of the other. AVliat reader is 
there that docs not feel the interest in tlic moral ; 
reform of the hero suspended during liis dismissal of 
his former compauion ? IVlio is there that docs not 
find bis admiration of tho nobleness with which the 
young king acknowledges his former course of error, 
and proclaims bis intention cf an umeiided future way 
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of life, miugle with a sense of abated satisfaction^ 
when we find that that amendment necessarily in- 
volves the disgrace of the old favoaritc ? Shakspearc 
himself, though admitting this necessity, allows his 
own regret to appear, and thus sanctions ours. For, 
when we afterwards hear of Falstaff’s death, Mrs. 
Quickly says, — "The king hath killed his heart.” 

** Nyin, The king hath run bad humours on the 
kn^b^ that 'a the even of it 

Nym, thou host spoke the right ; his heart is 
fraoted and corroborate. 

Nym, The king is a good king : but it must be as it 
may; he passes some humours and careers.” 

Afterwards, also, there is a subtle indication of tliis 
sympathy of Shakspearc’s with the regret we all feci 
fur Falstaff’s fate. He makes Fluelleu, in the midst 
of a eulogium on Henry V., unconsciously censure 
bis expediency in this respect : — 

** As Alexander is kill his friend Clytus, being in his 
ales and his cups, so also Harry Monmouth, being in 
his right wits and his goot judgments, is turn away the 
fat knight with the great pelly-doublet.” 

The present affords another instance of the usual 
effect of speaking of Falstaff. Here have we been 
beguiled into a digression from the subject of ibis 
paper — ^for assuredly Sir John is no soldier. To 
return, therefore, to Henry V., that renowned one. 

The method in which the poet all along has pre- 
pared ns to expect that the young prince will be 
ultimately reclaimed, is curiously traceable from that j 
very first speech of his father’s, where he speaks with 
such regret of his “ unthrifty son,” ending with— 

* " As dissolute as desperate ; yet, through both 
I see some sparkles of a better hope. 

Which elder days may happily bring forth.” 

Wherever Shakspearc has been compelled to allow 
his hero to appear in a degrading position, he has been 
careful to introduce a counterbalancing touch of re- 
demption; as witness his hesitation, in tlic scene 
where the robbery at Gadshill is first proposed, only 
yielding to the prospect of the jest which it will 
involve against Fulstaff; and again, in the ta\cni, 
where he tells the sheriff, who comes to apprehend the 
thieves, a deliberate fabehood, but at the same time 
takes means that " the money shall be paid back with 
advantage.” Throughout all his self-asserting speeches, 
this future promise is strikingly perceptible. In the 
first, frequently-quoted soliloquy, beginning, — " 1 
know you all,” &c.; in the vindication ho offers to his 
father, in the second scene of the third act; in his 
alertness when the army is levied against the rebels ; 
iu that touch of discretion, where ho rebukes Falstaff 
for an untimely jest in the royal camp; in liis digni- 
fied, yet modest challenge to Hotspur ; in his soldierly 
conduct during the biitle, his unwillingness to quit 
the Add when wounded, with his filial rescue when 
his father is in peril; in his gallant bearing in the 
ringle-hauded fight with Percy, and the chivalrous 
Cdirtesy that prompts W to cover the face of his 
slain rival; in his disposal of the vanquished Douglas; 


in the self-rcproaohf ul tone that pervades his behaviour 
the first time we see him in the Second Part of Henry 
IV., where, through his idle talk with Poins, we 
perceive the course of his inward thought, fuid he 
actually says, " Well, thus we play the fool with the 
time ; and the spirits of the wise sit in the clouds and 
mock us and iu an after scene, where he exclaims: 

" By heaven, Poins, I feel me much to blame. 

So idly to profdno the precious time, 
hen tempest of commotion, like the south, 

Borne with black vapour, doth begin to melt, 

And drop upon our bare unarmed heads 

in each and all of these several instances wm have 
cited, tliere are clearly traceable those " sparkles of 
a better hope” to which his father incipient ly alluded, 
and which ultimately sliinc forth in a glorious reform- 
ation. 

It is worthy of a passing remark, as an instance of 
the licirmouious propriety which invests Shakspeare’s 
creations, that the prince in his idle moments and 
tavern-talk speaks prose, but that his higher moods 
of tliought are expressed in blank verse. 

There is a singular reticence observable in the 
character of thi» prmcc — a secret pleasure he takes in 
holding back the evidences of these "sparkles” until 
such time as he shall choose to bid them blaze forth 
in full splendour. He evinces a strong consciousness 
of their existence iu liimself, but retains them latent, 
with a sort of usurious calculation that their unex- 
pected revelation shall bring him manifold interest 

** Like bright metal on a sullen ground, 

My reformation, glittering o*cr my fault, 

Shall show more goodly, and attract moro eyes, 
Than that which hath no foil to set it off.” 

Ill the like spirit is the reward which he proposes to 
himself in the victory over Hotspur, when ho soys ; — 

" Tlic time will come. 

That I shall make this northern youth exchange 

His glorious deeds for my indignities. 

Percy is but my factor, good my lord. 

To engross up glorious deeds on my behalf.” 

He is content to lie in wait, as it were, for fame, 
secure in his conscious desert of ultimate renown. 
He loves to hoard this consciousness, and enjoys the 
thought that he shall " live to show the incredulous 
world the noble change tliat he has purposed.” His 
atonement to the Lord Chief Justice, and the public 
dismissal and disgrace to which he subjects Fabtaff, 
arc completely in keeping with the sort of triumpli 
which the prince has proposed to himself all along— 
to astonish people, and baffle all tbeir anticipations, 
and to win their admiration at a single and unex- 
pected stroke— 

“ So shall the world perceive 
That 1 have turn’d away my fonner self; 

So witt I those that kept me company.” 

It is curiously indicative of a point of consistency 
in Shakspeare’s delineation, that this feature in Prince 
Henry’s character is an inherited one. Hia father 
Boliugbroke exhibits in the course of his career a like 
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tendency to calculating foresigH and patient re- 
servation in his scheme of action. Much of this is 
avowed in his discourse with the prince, where we 
find smoothness, expediency, purposes held in abeyance 
to prudence and policy, concealed beneath an oily 
exterior, to liave been his rule in life. In his son, 
Prince Henry, we have seen the working of this 
inherited disposition ; in the conduct of the other son, 
Prince John of Lancaster, where he inveigles the rebel 
lords into the royal power by base equivocation and 
cold-blooded treachery, we see another ‘inherited’ 
transcript of the father’s heartless treatment of his 
tool, E]^on. 

In the play of Heniy V. the character of the prince 
has attained its maturity of reformation, and the hero 
gloriously achieves the renown, moral and military, of 
which his early “sparkles of a better hope” bore 
promise. Tlic welcome fact of his spiritual regenera- 
tion is introduced at the very opening of the play, in 
that eloquent dialogue between the two reverend 
prelates of Canterbury and Ely ; and his own first 
speech is as holy as it is warlike, like that of a man 
seeking to establish liis character for justice and virtue 
as well as courage. Henry Y. has to win by his 
present worthy behaviour, no less than by his valour 
and warlike achievements, a fame which shall dazzle 
, men’s eyes, and blind them to his past follies and 
preceding indifferent reputation. He accordingly 
maintains strict watch over himself; his speech is 
I temperate and guarded, and his demeanour is almost 
' studiously sanctified, perpetually reminding us that he 
is working to earn a name for goodness. He seldom 
makes a speech in this play without invoking the name 
of God; and these solemn appeals are of so frequent 
i recurrence, as to wear the appearance of a habit of 
expression assumed for a purpose, and affected, rather 
than real. 

This habit of expression, however, gradually becomes 
a habit of mind ; for as his reformation becomes more 
and more confirmed, as his virtue strengthens, and his 
nature refines in the course of his matured career, we 
behold him towards the end of the play speaking 
from the depths of a purified heart in a strain of 
pious humility tliat proclaims itself sincere — for it is 
in Mloquy / that noble soliloquy on “ Ceremony, ” 

I concluding with one of the most devout prayers ever 
I offered up to the “ God of battles.” Shakspearc seems 
to liave constantly borne in mind that he had to point 
Henry V. conformably with wliat the choms styles 
liim — “ the mirror of all Christian kings,” rather than 
the mere military hero ; and that he had to 

“ Hake his chronicle as rich with praise. 

As is the ooze and bottom of the sea 
With sunken wreck and sumless treasuries.” 

The wooing of the French princess, Katharine, is a 
happy combination of the madcap playfulness of Prince 
Hal, and the martial decision and confirmed character 
of Henry V.— it is gav frank, and soldierly. 

If proof were waffdng of Shakspfiare’s power of 
depicting individual features in characters possessing 


points of general similarity, two stronger examples 
could scarcely be adduced than those of Henry V. 
and King John. Both are English monaxchs, both 
royal commanders, both leading their troops to foreign 
conquests, both receiving embassies from France 
and both repairing thither to carry back in person 
their warlike reply. But see the intrinsic contrast. 
The one is ardent, brave, aspiring, confident in the 
love and support of his people, whose good opinion hb 
has striven to deserve ; the other, wily, artful, making 
every movement by a stratagem, and feeling that he 
holds his subjects by no other tenure than the right of 
might, and an appeal to the baser passions of their 
nature. John rules by craft, where Hany governs by 
attachment. 

Allusion has already been made to the marked 
appropriateness in each address that Shakspeare has 
made, his several military leaders deliver to their 
soldiery. Very distinct in character are those uttered 
by Henry V. and King John. What brilliant, impe- 
tuous, rousing appeals to the zeal of his men, are those 
of the former, beginning “Once more unto the breach, 
dear friends,” in the Third Act, and the celebrated one 
upon the eve of the fight at Agincourt ! There is a 
frank communion in his manner peculiarly winning to 
English soldiers “ Well have we done, thrice valiant 
countrymen!” and no wonder they “determine to 
fight lustily for him.” How sorrily John’s stealthy 
advances show against aU this. He seems to creep on, 
sneaking his way, as it were, and feeling the pulse, as 
he proceeds, of those whom he is addressing, when he 
appeals to the citizens of Angiers, with characteristic 
craft contriving to obtain the first hearing. In John 
we have no equalising “we;” no confiding “dear 
friends.” On the contrary, the extortionate tyrant to 
his people appeal's in such phrases as this : — 

“ Ere our coming, see thou shake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots ; angels imprison’d 
Set thou at liberty : the fat ribs of peace 
Must by the hungry now be fed upon : 

Use our commission in its utmost force “ 

while the ardour of the warrior seems to be 
degraded into the thirst of the murderer, when he 
says with fierce^and sanguinary iteration 

** I am bum’d up with infiaming wrath ; 

A rage, whose beat hath this condition, 

That nothing can allay, nothing but blood, 

The blood, and dearest-valued blood, of France.” 

Full of beauty and profound moral teaching was the 
contrivance which placed Faulconbridgc, the frank 
young soldier of fortune, in juxtaposition with the mean 
and blood-thirsty John. How nobly appears the open 
manly bearing of the youth who wins his way to honour 
by his sword, and gi^ually attains a still higher ex- 
cellence in his matured experiences, against the crafty, 
base-minded king who pollutes the path to his throne 
with the blood of his little kinsman, and whose reign 
is sullied by tyranny, deceiit, treachery, murder, and 
ignoble submission to papal supremacy. 

In Faulconbridgc we sec an eager young spirit 
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subjected to tlie ordeal of a court, of the wars, of the 
world, aud becoming gradually rectified iu its transit 
through the alembic of intrigue, emulation, strife, and 
passion. 

Scarcely a better homily can be read upon the 
worthlessness of contention, than is to be found, if 
rightly construed, in the career of Philip Faulconbridge. 
It is like a treatise on the pliilosophy of wai' ; and 
it is so consistently set forth, that it seems almost as 
if Shakspearc had employed this chm-aoter in the form 
of a moral chorus to this play, (as he introduced an 
actual one iu the lost mentioned drama,) making him 
a medium to convey his oum sentiments upon the 
worthlessness of strife and contention, and to impress 
this conviction upon the minds of his audience. 

Wc behold Paulconbridgo first, a young adventurer, 
intent upon seizing the earliest chance of what he then 
conceives to be honour, — even at the expense of that 
of his mother, wliich is compromised in his public 
claim of descent from Coeur-de-lion. This he does, not 
so much that he may derive his birth from Richard as 
king, but as the warlike monarcli, llie renowned military 
leader, the by-word and terror of the East, the plume 
in the helmet of chrisliiin chivalry; he ])ants for 
distinction, come it how it may, and liis curly 
speeches palpably betray how inferior his value for 
right is to his desire for might. His thirst for glory 
is so eager as to confuse his sense of what true glory 
is; and nut until his judgment comes to exercise itself 
in the wider field of active life, docs he attain the dis- 
crimination of a better wisdom. 

He leans to the court-craft, lends himself to so- 
phistry and dissimulation, and sets all his hopes upon 
a^ing his foHune, aud acquiring renown in the wars. 
Here ho distinguishes himself by confronting and 
o’ercresting the Duke of Austria, against whom he 
at once indulges the instinctive dislike felt by all 
really brave men for blusterers and bullies, as well as 
the hereditary autipathy he bears towards the enemy 
; of his father Coeur<de-lion. Here, also, ho gives full 
I course to his wurlike ardour, and ho not only fights 
I bravely himself, but his martial enthusiasm helps to 
incite the conten^ug kings : — 

** Why stand these royal fronts amazed thus 1 
I Cry havoc, kings ! back to the stain^ field, 

Tou equal polenta, fiery-kindled spirits I 

Then let confusion of one part confirm 
j The other's peace; till then, blows, blood, and death." 

Tkronghoai the engagement his conduct bespeaks 
I the young and eager soldier, whose sole thought is 
i military glory and ambition. 

But then comes the soliloquy on Commodity,” or 
I ** Interest,” in which we tme how the bettor nature of 
the man revolts from the hollowness and want of faith 
lie detects iu the French king ; yet Bhakspeore, with 
{lie usual consistenoy, and oonformably with the view 
be had in conatmeting this charaoter, causes his eyea 
to opmi by degrees, so that Faulconbridge con- 
cludes thitt TUiy speech with adhering to his early 
Tiews of advantage^ and determines still to pursue his 
fertimeii.keepiiig commodity ” as his lode-star. He 


is still too inexperienced to rely confidently on his 
own better instincts, but his 'ingenuous mind unde* 
viatingly helps him forward to juster conviction. 

The circumstance that brings about the important 
and decided change in the charaoter of Faulconbridge 
is the death of little Prince Arthur, resulting fi’om 
the machinations of King John, to whom he liimsclf is 
much indebted. We find him still Die courageous, 
high-spirited man ; but his sentiments after this event 
are distinctively those of the man of moral courage, 
as contrasted with his previous physical courage. 
Tjike one of truly noble nature, he scorns to fall off 
from the patron to whom he owc.s so much ; but the 
discovery of that patron’s baseness and treachery acts 
like a talisman to unseal his eyes to the yain-glory 
and evil of “vaulting ambition” and low cupidity. 
Ho still adheres to the cause of the king, and en- 
deavours to screen him from the indignation of his 
revolting nobles ; hut ho now dIsconraeB with a calm 
dignity, totally unlike the rash impetuosity of Faul- 
conbridge in the opening of the play. Ilis replies to 
Pembroke and Salisbury are temperate and sedate, 
and only once during the scene do we find a trace of 
his early fierceness break out upon a personal threat 
from the latter, — this explosion merely proceeiiing 
from his valour being roused. The way in which the 
poet has effected the quelling of this fiery spirit only 
by the chilling mist of suspicion and misplaced con- 
fidence, is as beautiful in its tribute to the original 
nature of Faulconbridge himself, as it is impressive 
in its teaching. Throughout tliis entire scene we 
behold the clmracier of the man in its px-ocess of 
chastening amelioration, as we discover working iu 
him that divine maiurer insight into the rottenness 
of contest and strife, which gradually tsikcs the place 
of his young ambition, aud which finds words, at 
length, in that grand soliloquy at the end of the scene, 
where he bids llub.ert bear away the dead Prince. 

After this we find him bravely fighting for John, 
steady iu his adherence to his cause, showing a vab'ant 
front to his enemies, and supporting him in his death- 
agony ; while the moral pcrfcctioning of his own 
character is wound to a climax in the closing M’oi ds 
of the play ; — 

** This England never did nor never shall 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself, 

Come the three comers of the world in arms, 

And wc shall shock them .'—Nought shall make us rue. 
If England to itself do rest but true." 

It is surely “probal to thinking” that Shakspearc 
formed the character of Faulconbridge as a chorus to 
this play, to reveal to us the hidden skeleton beneath 
the veil and roses of war and ambition. 

In s^ contrast with the cai*ecr of moral progression 
just cited, is the unhappy declension of Macbeth from 
his pristine whiteness of soul. From the first retro- 
grade motion towards vice until the final whelm in 
the abyss of crime, we are presented with a terrilfio 
picture of a brave man heart-smitten; of a soldier 
turned craven ; of a valorous gentleman, orest-fallen 
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wad degraded into a royal trembler by the stings, of 
remorse and a guilty conscience. Macbeth is nataraily 
yaliant. The description we have of his conduct in 
the battle-field, in the second scene of the play, 
declares him to bo a gallant combatant 

Braye Macbeth, (well ho doservos that name,) 
Disdaining fortune, with his brandish’d steel. 

Which smok’d with bloody execution. 

Like yalonr's minion, 

Carved out his passa^, till he fiiced the slave ; 

And ne’er shook hands, nor bade farewell to him. 

Till he unseam’d him from the nave to the chaps. 
And fixed his head upon our battlements.” 

His preparations for defence, when his castlo is at- 
tacked, bespeak him the active commander ; and liis 
energetic words arc those of on unflinching warrior, 
— “ I’ll fight till from my bones rny flesh be hacked,*’ 
and "At least v^e’li dio witli harness on our back.” 
He is constitutionally brave, but he quails beneath 
self-accusation, and his own conscience daunts him : 
"he feels his secret murders sticking on his hands.” 
The consciousness of evil deeds cleuves to him, like 
the poisoned garment of Ncssus, stifling his native 
courage with a mortal environment. It is one of the 
most mournful circumstances in the tragedy to behold 
how tlio fair blossom of reputation enjoyed by "brave 
Macbeth ” in the early scenes, is soiled and sniirchcd 
by the foul degradation of wrong and murder, until it 
is entirely eclipsed by the general abhorrence enter- 
tained against " black Macbeth,” in the latter portion 
of the play. We watch his dereliction from virtue 
with anxiety, and mark liis downfal with terror and 
pity, for VfQ cannot but feel that, there is much in his 
nature capable of taking a higher aim than the poor 
ambition which was awakened by tlie dark promptings 
of the weird sisters. There is that in Macbeth’s 
nature which would have been susceptible of loftiest 
aspiring and achievement, had he not yielded to the 
suggestions of those other baser impulses that lurk in 
his heart, (of which impulses the witches are but the 
type shadowed forth in foul identity) ; and it is these 
very antagonistic principles of right and wrong, of 
good and evil, of strcugili and weakness, co-cxistcut 
iu Macbctli, — liis inherent power of being virtuous, 
yet his self-abandonment to vice, — tiiat appeal sr) 
strongly in his behalf to our own sympathies, and 
render him so vitally interesting to us all. The study 
of this character is fraught with powerful meaning to 
every human bosom, sensible of its own ceaseless 
straggle to maintain unswervingly the strict and 
onwai^ path, and conscious of the " mingled yam of 
good and ill together” that composes the texture of 
"frail mortality.” 

We have here attempted to analyse the vaned 
internal structure of some more of these militaij 
portraitures ( of Henry Y. the reformed; John, the 
^rafty ; Faulconbridge, the ingenuous ; and Macbeth, 
the oonscience-orippl^ ; and yet we have not ex- 
hausted the list of Sliakspeam’s soldier-heroes in 
tracing their several individualities. 

■ ■■ 


ON THB DEATH OV MBS. HASSELLS,' 

BV BEB BBOIHKB. 

Oh life 1 thou sunshine of an hour, 

To loving hearts how sweet I 

But, like the rainbow in the shower. 

Though beautiful, bow fleet ! 

And here, what bitterness hath filled 
Thy cup, in one brief day ; 

Where sod and sudden fate has chilled 
The warmest heart to clay. 

Tmr rose the sun on yonder Hall, 

' Where all around was bloom ; 

It sets to-night on yonder Hall, 

In deep and sudden gloom ! 

For she, whose presence made it bright. 
Whose welcome-smile it wore, 

Dispensing happiness and light 
Shall cheer its hearth no more ! 

And we, who walk in earthly weeds, 

Bewail our mortal doom ; 

With sudden wound the bosom bleeds, 

And tears bedew the tomb ! 

But oh ! if sudden was the blow. 

Short was the closing strife ; 

No lingering pangs— no wasting woe, 
Consumed the springs of life ! 

The bloom of health was on her check, 
Peace in her earthly home ; 

And all around her seemed to speak 
Of happy days to come 1 

But no ! the mortal vision flics ; 

The fatal word is given ; 

Sudden, on earth she closed her eyes. 

To open them in Heaven i—W. B. 


LEWIS ARUNDEL;' 

OB, THE IIAILROAD OP LIFE. 

BY THE ACTHOa OF '' FRAUK PAlRLEaH.” 

CjIArTEU Xlll. I 

PBESEKTS lOM BRACY IN A NEW AND INTEBESTINO j 
ASPECT. I 

Theeb days passed by, and still iioor Hose received ! 
no answer to her letter, but remained a prey to 
iihernalc liopcs and fears, and all “Tlie gnawing 
tortures of an anxious mind on the fourth arrived 
the following characteristic note:— 

"]\Ir Deak Miss Arundel,— I dare say you’ve been 
abusing me like a pick-pocket, — at least, 1 must have 
appeared to you deserving of such abuse, for treating 
your request so cavalierly ; but the fact is, I liave 
been down in a Cornish tin mine for the last two days, 
and only n^ccived your packet on rny arrivtd in town, 
an hour ago. And now, to business. 1 don’t set up 
for a judge of iroetry, though I know what plcasrs 
me and what doesn’t, ( I should be a donkey if I did 
not, you’ll say,) — for instance, the present school of 
"suggestive” poetry doesn’t suit me at all ; but then 

(1) The late Mre. HuMelli, by a fall from her carriage, was killed 
on the spot, Sept. 2, IS47. 

(2) Continued from p. 00. 
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I have an old-fashioned prejudice in favour of under- 
< standing wliat I read, and calling a railway locomotive 
a * resonant steam eaglet for instance, does not tend 
to simplify literature; the only thing sucli phrases 
'suggest' to mo is, that it would be a great deal 
better if the authors were content to stick to plain 
English, and when they have such inexpressibly grand 
ideas, not to trouble themselves to express tliem at 
all. Your verses have at least one good point in them — 
they are so worded that a plain man may understand 
them ; in fact, all that I have yet read, I like— the 
feeling is invariably pure, true and beautiful, (your 
heart's in the right place, and no mistake); the language 
is well chosen and sometimes eloquent; there arc, 
of course, occasionally places where it gets weak 
and young lady-likc, but that was only to be expected. 
We can't all be men, unfortunately. I coidd not 
help laughing when you 'supposed 1 knew' all the 
booksellers and publishers in London. Heaven 
forbid! for in that case 1 should have a very 
miscellaneous acquaintance. However, 1 do know 
several, and I will go the first thing to-morrow 
morning and consult one of them — a gentleman on 
whose judgment 1 can rely, as to what will be the 
most advisable course for us to pursue. I say us, 
because, as I don't mean to let the matter rest till I 
have succeeded, 1 consider myself a partner in the 
concern. Lewis parted from me in high health and very 
tolerable spirits. He left town, with General Grant, 
the same morning on which I started for Cornwall. 
You shall hear from me again when I can report 
progress. Don't write any more nonsense about 
giving me trouble : in the first place, the thing is no 
trouble ; in the second, I should not mind it one bit 
if it were. “ I am yours very truly, 

"Richard Frere.” 

The first tiling next morning, Ercrc called upon his 
friend the publisher, who, as soon as he understood 
that nothing beyond advice was required of him, 
became very communicative and agreeable — glanced 
his eye over the verses, and approved of them, though 
he added, with a'Burleigh-likc shake of the head, that 
he wished they were anything but poetry. Frcrc 
wondered why, and asked him. In reply, he learned 
that the public mind had acquired a sadly practical 
bias, which leading him to suggest that poetry was 
the very thing of all others to bring it right again, he 
was farther informed that the evil was much too deeply 
seated to be affected by so weak an application as the 
poetry of the present day ; and the truth of this ap- 
pearing undeniable, the subject was dropped. 

"The best thing for you to do with these MSS., 
Mr.Ficre," continued his adviser, "would be to get 
them inserted in some popular periodical." 

"Well, I don't object," returned Frere ; "which 
had I beto send them to ? there's ' Gently’s Miscel- 
lany,’ and the ^New Weakly,’ and ‘ Gainsworth's 
M^jasme/ and half-a-dozen more of 'em." 

;^Wliat do yon suppose would be the result of adopt- 
Imdi' a line of coquet f" inquired his friend. 


" Why, as the things are in themselves good, they’d 
probably put ’em in next month, and send a cheque 
for the amount, inclosed in a polite note asking for 
more." 

" I fear not,” was the answer. " A very promising 
young friend of mine sent a nicely written paper to 
tho least exclusive of the periodicals you liave just 
mentioned ; hearing nothing of it, ho ventured at the 
end of six months to write and inquire its fate ; in 
reply, he received a note from the editor, which 
appeared to him more explicit than satisfactory. It 
was couched in the following laconic terms:— 
‘Declined with thanks.’” 

" Phew I that’s pleasant,” rejoined Frere. "What 
would you advise then, under the circumstances f* 1 
place myself quite in your hands." 

His friend leaned back m his chair, and considered 
the matter deeply. At length he seemed to have hit 
upon some expedient, for he muttered witli great em- 
phasis, "Yes, that might do. He could if he would. 
Yes — certainly 1" Then turning suddenly to Frere, 
he exclaimed, "Mind, you'll never breathe a word of 
it to any living being I" 

" Not for the world,” returned Frere ; " and now, 
what is it ?" 

" You've heard of Blunt’s Magazine ?" 

" Yes ; I've seen it in several places lately." 

"No doubt ; it’s a most admirably conducted publi- 
cation, and one which is certain to become a great 
favourite with the public. Now I happen to be ac- 
quainted with one of the gentlemen who edit it, and 
shall be happy to give you a note of introduction to 
him; but you must promise me to be most careful 
never to reveal his name." 

" Certainly,” rejoined Frere, “ if you wish it ; but, 
may I ask what it would signify if all London knew 
it?” 

His companion turned upon him a look of indig- 
nant surprise ; but, perceiving that ho made the in- 
quiry in honest simplicity of iicart, his face assumed 
an expression of contemptuous pity, us he replied, in 
such a tone of voice as one would use to a little 
child who had inquired why. it might not set light to 
a barrel of gunpowder, " My dear sir, you do not 
know — you caimot conceive the consequences. Such 
a thing would be utterly impossible.” 

He then wrote a few lines, wliich ho handed to 
Frere, saying, " You will find him at home till eleven.” 

" And his mysterious name,” observed Frere, glan- 
cing at the address, " is ? — eh I nonsense 1 — Thomas 
Bracy, Esq. Wliy, he is an intimate friend of my own ! 
That's famous. Oh ! I'll have some fun with him — 
I'm sure I'm extremely obliged to you— good morn- 
ing ; ” — so saying, Frere seized his hat, shonldered his 
umbrella, and hurried off, overjoyed at his discovery. 

The mendacious tiger, of whom we have already 
made honourable mention, answered Frere’s inquiry 
as to whether his master was at home, with a most 
decided and unequivocal negative, adding the gra- 
tuitous information that he had gone down to dine 
with his uncle at Hampstead the previous day, and 
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was not expected home till 4 o’Clock that after- 1 
noon. 

" Well, that’s a nuisance,” returned Rrere. “ I tell 
you what, boy, 1*11 step in and write your master a 
note.” I 

Yes, sir, certain/y, if you please, sir ; only we’ve 
been a having the sweeps bin, and tho plaee is hall in 
a huproar, so as it’s unpossibul to touch iiothiuk.” 

At this moment a bell rang violently, and the boy, 
begging Prerc to wait, bounded up the stairs like a cat, 
returning almost immediately with the information 
that — ** He Avas weiy sorry, but he’d just been to the 
green-grocer’s, aud, while he was iiout, master had 
corned home quite promiscuous.” 

“ And how about the soot ? ” asked Prere, a light 
breaking in upon him. 

** Please, sii*, cook’s been and cleaned it hup while 
I were gone.” 

“ I thought so,” returned Prerc ; " you’re a nice 
boy !” Then, catcliing him by the collar of his jacket, 
he continued — “ Tell me, you young scamp, how often 
do you speak the truth P ” 

The urchin, thus detected, glanced at Prcrc’s face, 
and reading there that any attempt to keep up appear- 
auces must prove a dead failure, replied with the 
utmost san^ froid, “ Please, sir, whenever 1 can’t 
thuik of nothink better.” 

** There’s an nnsAver ! ” returned Prere, meditatively. 
" Well, you need never learn swimming — water won’t 
harm you ; but mark my words, and beware of hemp.” 
So saying, he loosened liis hold on the boy’s collar, 
j and followed him up-stairs. 

: The tiger, not having recognised Prerc in his Euro- 

j pean habiliments, h<'id merely told his master that a 
■ gentleman wished to sec him on business ; and Bracy, 
\7ho had reason to expect a visit from a certaiii literary 
Don, had rushed into his dressing-room to exchange 
a very decidedly “ fast” smoking jacket, for the black 
frock-coat of editorial propriety; for which reason 
Prere was left to entertain himself for a few minutes 
with liis own society. After examining sundry clever 
caricature sketches of Bracy’s which evinced a decided 
talent for that branch of art, Prerc seated himself in 
an easy chair in front of a writing-table, on which lay 
a mysterious document, written in a bold dashing 
hand, which involuntarily attracted his attention. 
For the reader’s cdilication wc will transcribe it : — 
Blunfs Magazine^ June, Sheets 3 and 4. 

Questions on Quicksilver 4 i 

The Homeless Heart, {Stanzas by L, 0, F. E) . 1 I 
Hist. Parallels, No, 3, {Cromwell ^ Catur-de-LioiC) 7 j 
UIncomprise, {by the Authoress of VInconnue), . 6 
Hard work and hard food; or^ How would you like A 
it yourself? A plea for the industrial classes j 
Hog-eart Drives, {by the Editor,) Chap, 10, " \ « 

Spicey Screw Chap, 11, ** Doing the Governor'' / 

Warded something light, abt 2 


The last item in this singular catalogue was written in 
pencil. 


Now 1 should like to know what all that means,” 
soliloquized Prere; Something light about two P— a 
luncheon would come under that definition exactly;— 
two whats? that’s the question! Two pounds? — 
it would not be particularly light if it weighed as 
much as that. Perhaps the figures stand for money — 
the prices they pay for the magazine articles, I dare 
say ; 4 — 6 — 7 ; now, if they happen to be sovereigns, 
that will suit my young lady’s case very nicely. Ah 1 
here he comes.” ’ 

ClIAPTEE XIV. 

CONTAINS A DISQUISITION ON MODBKN POETET, AND 

APFOllDS THE EEADEE A PEEP BEHIND THE CUE- 

TAIN. 

The position in wliich Prerc had placed himself, pre- 
vented Bracy from discerning his features as he 
entered, and he accordingly accosted his visitor as 
follows : — 

“ My dear sir, I am really distressed to have kept 
you waiting, but as you arrived I was just jotting 
down the result of a little flirtation with the Muse.” 

And tliis is it, 1 suppose ?” observed Prere, turn- 
ing his face towards the speaker, and pointing to the 
document before alluded to. 

Why, Prere 1 is it you, man?” exclaimed Bracy, in 
sur|)risc. ** As I’m a sinner I took you for that 

learned elder. Dr. . My young imp told me 

you were a gentleman who wished to see me on 
particular business. If that juvenile devil takes to 
telling lies to instead of for me, I shall have to give 
him bis due for ‘once, in the shape of a sound caning.” 

“ You may spare yourself the trouble,” returned 
Prere, “ as by some accident he has only spoken the 
truth this time ; for I hope you don’t mean to in- 
sinuate that I am anything but a gentleman, and I 
have most assuredly come to you on business— that 

is, always supposing Mr. of Street has 

informed me correctly in regard to your editorial 
functions.” 

“What ! luis the cacoefhes scribendi seized you also, 
and tempted you into tlic commission of some little 
act of light literature ? ” asked Bracy. 

“ Thank goodness, no,” answered Prere ; “ I’m 
happy to say I’m not so far gone as all that comes to, 
yet. No, tliis is a different case altogether : ” and he 
then ])rocccdcd to inform his companion of Rose’s 
ap])licatiou, and the necessity which existed to make 
her talents available for practical purposes. 

“ Magazine writing affords rather a shady prospect 
for realizing capital, in these days,” observed Bracy, 
shaking his head discouragingly. “Let’s look at the 
young lady’s interesting efforts — have you ever seen 
her ? Arundel’s sister ought to be pretty. What’s 
this ? ‘ The Preacher’s Address to the Soul.’ Why, 
it’s a sermon in rhyme — ^heaven help the girl ! ivhat’s 
she tliinking of?” 

“ Read it and you’ll see. I like it vciy much,” 
returned Prerc, slightly nettled at the reception his 
protegee's productions appeared likely to meet with. 

“Oh! it’s a sermon cleai*ly,” continued Bracy; 
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“ here’s something about vanity and the grave. 1 1 
heard it all last Sunday at St. Chrysostom’s, only the | 
fellow called it gK^ave and gft’ace. He’d picked up some 
conscientious scruple against the use of the letter R, 
I suppose. It’s quite wonderful, all the new-fangled 
doctrines they discover now-a-days. Hum — ha— 

‘ Making the desert home’ — rather a young idea, eh? 

‘ Happy birds,’ — don’t like that, it puts one too much 
in mind of ‘jolly dogs,* or ‘ odd fish.* I should have 
said, dickey birds, if it htid been me ; that’s a very 
safe expression, and one that people are accustomed 
to. ‘ Tho joy of flowers,’ — wliat oa cai'th docs she 
mean by tliat, now ? I should say nobody could 
understand that— for whicli reason, by the way, it’s 
the best thing IVe seen yet. Poetiy, to be admired 
in the present day, should be utterly incomprehensible. 
We insert very little, but that’s the rule 1 go by : if 
I can’t understand one word of a tiling, I mjike a 
point of accepting it; it’s safe to become popular. 
‘Love for time. Heaven for eternity ’—well, that’s all 
very nice and pretty, but I’m sorry to say it won’t do ; 
it’s not suited to the tone of the J^lagaziiie, you see.” 

“I can’t say I do see very clearly at present,” 
returned Rrere; “ what kind of imctry do von 
accept 

“Oh, there are different styles. Now here’s a 
little thing I’ve got in the June part, — ‘ The Homeless 
Heart, by L. 0. V. E.’ Her real niiiiie is Mary Dobbs, 
but she couldn’t very well sign herself M. D. ; people 
>vould think she was a physician. She’s a vciy 
respectable young woman, (such a girl to laugh,) and 
engaged to an opident stockbroker. Now listen. — 

“‘Homeless, forsaken. 

Deeply oppress’d, 

Having, yet craving, 

Agony’s rest; 

Bitterly hating, 

Fondly relenting, 

Sinning, yet winning 
Souls to repenting ; 

When for her sorrow 
Comes a to-morrow, 

Shall she be blcss'd ? ’ ” — 

“That’s a question I can’t take upon myself it) 
answer,” interrupted Frcrc ; “but if those are in the 
style you cousider suited to the tone of your Ma- 
gasine, it must be a very wonderful publication.” 

“ I flatter myself it is, rather,” replied Bracy com- 
placently ; “ but that’s by no means the only style — 
hero’s a thing that will go down with the miliioii 
sweetly. Listen to this,”— and as he spoke, be 
extr^ted from a drawer a mighty bundle of papers 
labelled, “ Accepted Poetry,” and selecting one or two 
specimens from the mass, read as follows 

“Tbb Couittiiss Ebikblinb’b Disdainmkkt. 

'“Bitter-black the winter’s whirlwind, wail’d around the 
haunted hall. 

Where the sheeted snow that fleeted, fester’d on the 
mouldeFd wall. 

“Bat his blacker soul within him, childish calm 

, appeared without,’ ' 

And when gaaiDg, ’twas amazing, wherefore rose the 
Boeptte doubt 


“ Thn her veiee so silver-blended, to a trumpet-blast 
did grow. 

As she task’d him when she adLd htm, ‘Mr. Jgliascii, 
is it sol* 

“ Ashen-white the curdled traitor paled before her eagle 
eye. 

Whilst denying in replying, deeper grew his peijury."— 

“ There I I can’t stand any more of that, at any 
price!” exclaimed Frere, putting his hands to his 
ears; “unless you wish to make me seriously ill, 
spare me the infliction of those detestable compound 
adjectives.” 

“ My dear fellow, you’ve no taste,” returned Bracy. 
“Why, that’s written by one of our best contri- 
butors ; an individual tiiat will make Tennyson look 
to his laurels, and do the Brownings brown, one of 
these days. But, if that’s too grand for you, here’s a 
little bit of pastoral simplicity may suit you better 

“ ' TO A IlERBLET, NAME VEKEOWV. 

* Once upon a holiday, 

Sing heigho ! 

Still with sportive fancy playing. 

While all nature was a-maying, 

On a Buuny bank 1 lay ; 

Where the happy grass did grow, 

’Neath the fr^rant lime-tree row. 

Sing heigho ) 

* There a little fairy flower. 

Sing heigho ! 

Glancing from its baby-eyes 

With a look of sweet surprise, 

Grew up beneath a bower. 

Brought unto my soul the dawning 

Of a mystic spirit-warning, 

Sing heigho ! 

' Then I wept, and said, despairing, 

Sing heigho! 

Fate is dark, and earth is lonely, 

And the heart’s young blossoms only 
Render life worth bearing— — * 

“Now, then, what’s the matter with you?” in- 
quired Bracy, interrupting himself, on seeing Frerc 
snatch up his hat and umbrella. 

“ If you’re going to read anymore of that, I’m off; 
that’s all,” returned Frere ; “ rny powers of endurance 
are limited.” 

“Oh, if you are positively such a Hottentot as to 
dislike it,” rejoined Bracy, “ I’ll not waste any more 
of its sweet simplicity upon you ; but, you’ll see, tlic 
gentle public will rave about it to an immense ex- 
tent.” 

“ Now tell me honestly, Bracy— you don’t really 
admire that childish rubbish ? ” 

Thus appealed to, Bracy’s face assumed an expres- 
sion of most comical signifioance ; and, after pausing 
for a moment in indecision, he replied : 

“ Well, I’ve a sort of respect for your good opinion, 
Frere, and I don’t exactly like to send you away 
fancying me a greater ass than I am ; so I’ll honestly 
confess, that, what between affected Germanisms on 
the one hand, and the puerilities of the Wordsworth- 
and-water sohooi on the other, the poetry of tho pre- 
sent day has sunk to a very low ebb indeed.” 
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"Then don't you consider it the duty of every 
honest critic to point this out, and so guide and 
reform the public taste, as to evoke from the 
• well of English undeflled,* a truer and purer style P" 
returned Prere, earnestly. 

“My dear fellow, that all sounds very well in 
theory, but in practice, I’m afraid, (to use a metaphor 
derived from one of the humane and intellectual 
amusements of our venerated forefathers,) that cock 
won’t fight. It may be all very well for some literary 
Don Quixotte, with a pure Saxon taste and a long 
purse, to tilt at the public's pet windmills, because 
lie conceives them to he giant abuses — if he meets 
with a fall, iic need only put his hand in liis pocket 
and purchase a plaster, getting a trijilc shield of 
experience in, for the money ; but it is far otherwise 
with a magazine— if that is to continue in existence it 
must pay ; in order to pjiy it must be rendered popular; 
to make a tiling popular you must go with the stream 
of public opinion, and not against it. The only chance 
is to head the tide, and turn it in the direction you 
■ desire ; but to attempt that, a man ought to possess 
‘ lirst-rate talent, and I’m free to confess that I, for 
one, do not ; and tlierefore, yon see, as people must 
be amused, I’m very willing to amuse them in their 
own way, as long as I find it pleasant and profitable to 
do so. Voila ! do you comprehend ?” 

I " I comprehend this much," returned Frere, gruffly, 
! “ that the gi’ound of your argument is expediency and 

I not principle; and I tell you plainly, that docs not 
I suit mo, and I’m afraid Miss Arundel is too much of 
I my mind in that particular, for her writings to suit 
' , your wonderful magazine ; so the sooner I take my 
, departure, the better for your morning’s work.'** 

I “Stay a moment,'* returned Bracy, resuming his 
examination of Hose’s papers ; “ is there nothing but 
I j verses ? What is this P— My first Dinner-party ' — 
!' this seems more likely.” 

|, Ho paused, and ran lus eye over several of the 
jiages, muttering from lime to lime, as he went along, 
“Yes, good lively style — quick powers of observa- 
tion — a very graphic touch— bravo! ha! ha! here, 
listen to this : — 

“ ‘ Immediately before me stood a dish which even 
my inexperience believed itself able to recognise; 
it was jelly of some kind, with certain dark ob- 
jects encased in it,' as flics occasionally arc in amber. 
These opaque portions I settled, in my own mind, 
must be preserved fruit, and accordingly, (fearful lest, 
in my ignorance of fashionable dishes, 1 should 
say * yes' to some tremendous delicacy which might 
prove particularly distasteful to me,) when invited to 
partake of it, I graciously signified my assent. Imagine 
my horror, when, on putting the first mouthful to my 
lips, I discovered the jelly was savoury, all pep- 
])er and salt, and the creature embedded in it, a 
fragment of some dreadful fish! Eatiiig the thing 
was out of the question, the mere taste 1 had of it 
made me feel uncomfortable ; an attempt to conceal 
it beneath tlie knife and fork proved utterly futile. 
1 looked at the butler, but he was too much absorbed 
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in his own dignity, and the dispensation of ohampagne, 
to observe me; I glanced appealingly at a g^- 
looking young fbotman, bat he merely pulled up his 
shirt-collar foppishly, thinking he had made an 
impression ; I even ventured to call, in a low voice, 
to the sprightly waiter who had eloped with my un* 
touched plate of lamb five minutes before, but be did 
not hear me ; and there 1 sat with a huge plateful of 
horrible food before me, which I could neither eat 
nor get rid of, ‘ a cynosure for neighbouring eyes,* i 
forcrtl, as my fears suggested, to run the gauntlet of 
all ibc mocking glances of the assembled company,' 

“ There,” continued Bracy, “I call that a stunning 
description ; I coiihl not have done it belter myself ; 
the girl writes so easily ! Let mo see, 18 — 25—28 
lines in a page of manuscript ; there’s not much of it, 

I think I can get it in, I want two pages of amusing 
matter in the fourth sheet.” 

“ Ah I something light, about two. Now I under- 
stand,” exclaimed Frere, pointing to the mysterious 
document on the tabic; “that was not a memoran- 
dum about luncheon, then.” 

“ A what ? ” returned Bracy, shouting with laugh- 
ter. " No,” he continued, as soon as he had in some 
measure recovered his composure, “ that is the ' make- 
up,* as we call it, of the third and fourth sheets of i 
the Magazine.” 

“ Indeed ! ” rctunicd Frere ; “ I should think it 
must require a great deal of careful reflection, to 
select suitable articles, and arrange them properly.” 

“ Eh ! no, not a bit ; the thing’s simple enough, 
when you once get in the way of it — have plenty of . 
variety, that’s the grand point; what one doesn’t like, ; 
another will. Take large shot for big birds, and small | 
shot for little ones, and then you’ll bag the whole covey ; i 
that’s my maxim. Now, look here; first we begin | 
with a scientilic article, ‘Questions on Quicksilver ;* 
.there’s not one reader in a hundred that can under- 
stand that paper when they’ve read it ; and veiy few 
even of those who can take it in, care two straws 
about Quicksilver, why should they? but they all 
read it, because its a cheap way of getting up the 
necessary amount of scientific jargon, to hash into 
small talk. T never look at that man’.s papers myself ; 

I know they’re safe, though I can’t understand a word 
of ’em — hut they’re a great help loihc Magazine. Then 
comes our friend, the ‘ Homeless Heart ;* I put that 
in as a drop of romantic barley-sugar, to soften the 
women’s throats after swallowing the science. Next 
we have ‘ An Historical Parallel;’ famous fellows they 
arc; the principal dodge in writing them, is to take an 
‘ entirely new reading of the character,* as the actors 
say ; in the present article, if 1 recollect right, they 
prove Coeur-dc-Lion to have been a hypocritical 
fanatic, and Cromwell a chivalric, magnanimous 
enthusiast. It’s safe to lake, depend upon it. ‘L’Licom- 
prise’ tells its own talcs — it's as close an imitation of 
Eugene Sue, and Geoiges ’Sand, as English morality 
will tolerate, though the inveniiou of Gutta Perchi^ 
or some oilier elastic agent, enables even that stiff 
material, now-n-days, to stretch to lengths which 
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would astonish our grandmothers. Then comes the 
‘Plea for the industrial Classes/ — regular savage 
poke at the present Poor Law; (we^re obliged to 
do a little bit of political economy as well as our 
neighbours^ you know) ; it*s awfully heavy, but it will 
neutralize any ill effects * L’Incomprisc * may have 
had on fathers of families all the better. Lastly, 
there my own little thing, * Dog-cart Drives.* 
Ahem ! — have you seen that ? ** 

" Not I/* replied Prerc; “ l*ve no time for reading 
tra — mean, novels and that sort of thing.** 

“ 1 believe it*s liked; 1 hear it’s a good deal talked 
about,** continued Bracy, with an air of timid sclf- 
complaccncy. “ Bell’s Life spoke very handsomely of 
it lost week; there were six whole lines devoted to it, 1 
think ; upon my word 1 should like you to read it.** 

At this moment, Frere suddenly discovered that 
he had remained over his time, and should be too late 
for some deeply interesting experiments that were to 
come off that morning at, what his companion termed, 
his science shop ; so receiving an assurance from Bracy 
that Rose’s sketch should be inserted in the Maga- 
zine, and that he would consider what would be her 
best mode of proceeding in regard to the poetry, the 
friends shook hands and parted, Frere promising to 
make himself acquainted with the subject-matter of 
“ Dog-cart Drives,” at an early opportunity. 

— ■ 

SWEDENBORG AND HIS OPINIONS. 

The name, i^t least, of this prince of mystics has 
been lately revived from a pretty general obscurity in 
the writings of the distinguished American essayist, 
Emerson. Although there is now little chance of his 
mission being commonly accepted as supernatural, the 
works of Swedenborg are still, in the eyes of Catholic 
inquirers, amine of important and most curious disquisi- 
tion. For the miscellaneous reader’s sake, who may not 
happen to have given them particular attention, we 
may here furnish a brief sketch of his life, character, 
and opinions, which latter are yet considered apo- 
stolical by a section of religious enthusiasts. In every 
age, from Pythagoras down to Heinrich Stilling, 
mystics have existed; a certain similarity of view 
may be found to characterize their doctrines; and 
although modem times are distinguished by the abo- 
lition of the veil between esoteric and exoteric^ by 
which the ancients separated the “initiated” from 
the “vulgar,” it is curious • enough to mark how, 
amidst the light of science, our oraculist still manages 
to breathe, and substitutes for the obscurity without 
that which is within. The present age contains, 
perhaps, an equal number of those hooded birds of 
Mineiwa with any former one. The sight of light 
seems to terrify them, and they sail away disdainfully 
to remoter night, or look out on us with eyes of 
sphinx-like secrecy, intimating a world to which they 
a^ne have access. . In fact, the more science advances, 
the more they appear to ndly their forces; knowledge 
iladf becomes a source of mystification: the mystic 


draws his black circle round the limits of discovery^ 
telling us that the encompassing dark is only shown 
more widely ; instead of all things beyond midtiplying 
the reflection, and the whole being better understood 
with the past. If wc need not fear the sudden dying- 
out of this class of minds, then still less are we in 
danger of a more important one— the race of poets— 
disappearing before the steps of science, since the 
more clearly and in the more numerous relations truth 
is known, the more capable is it of being humanized by 
imagination. The direction of mysticism, on the other 
hand, is opposed to that of scientific definition and 
statement. It delights in not seeing the whole of a 
truth, and in making that partiality the foundation for 
a thousand paradoxes, and for startling announcements 
which have their force in this half reasonableness. 
The mystic has no fancy for deduction, or showing 
you the universal grounds of his statement ; nor for 
system, which displays the rational connexion of its 
consequences. He expects belief as towards a being 
inwardly illuminated, and stands betwixt you and the 
source of it. The only distinction is between the 
mystic who, in his supreme self-confidcnce, leaves 
others at liberty to receive or not ; and him who, with 
a lurking self-mistrust, herds with kindred spirits, 
while, at the same time, he would force all men beside 
to be of his sect. Equally unreasonable and unjust, 
they differ in the bigotry of the latter being scorned 
by the first, who keeps solitary and august to his 
wilderness, but generally imprints a more real impulse 
upon succeeding thought. Such individuals have been 
for the most part amiable visionaries, fit for a time 
when the barbarous conventions of society were inferior* 
to the desert-bred earnestness of one communing with 
nature. In these, indeed, their character is proof of 
a certain validity at bottom of their soothsaying, a 
sort of real afflatus of truth ; only it is cramped up and 
dropped out shred by shred, through a want of balance 
in the faculties. In the terms of modem pliilosophy, 
understanding^ which defines, arranges, and renders 
truth available, is in them unequal to reason^ that ap- 
prehends it ; so as to occasion a perpetual dispropor- 
tion betwixt the meaning and the language in which 
it is conveyed. “ All the value,” says Emerson, him- 
self, ill a certain sense, perhaps, the most thorough- 
going and beautiful of mystics, “which attaches to 
Paracelsus, Kepler, Swedenborg, &o., or any other 
who introduces questionable facts into his cosmogony, 
as angels, devils, magic, astrology, palmistry, mes- 
merism, and so on, is the certificate we have of 
departure from routine, and that here is a new wit- 
ness.” 

“It was a grand sentence of Emanuel Swedenborg,” 
remarks the same writer, “ which would alone indicate 
the greatness of that man’s perception, — ‘ It is no proof 
of a man’s understanding, to be able to affirm whatever 
he pleases ; but to be able to discern that what is true 
is true, and that what is false is false ; this is the 
mark and character of mtelligence.” 

Emanuel Swedberg, ’or Swedenborg, was bom at 
Stockholm, in Sweden, on the 29th Januaiy, 1688. 
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Hifl father, Dr. Jasper Swedberg, a Latbetaa clergy- 
man, and chaphun of a regiment of the guard, became 
afterwards Bishop of Skavt^ in West-Gothland. The 
name of the family was changed to Swedenborg, when 
Emanuel along with his sisters, in 1719, was elevated 
to the rank of nobility, an honour customarily granted 
to the families of bishops, in Sweden. His father seems 
to have been a man highly excellent, respected in his 
office, and judicious in the education of his children ; 
while his piety was accompanied by a tendency to en- 
thusiasm, and a fondness for prophetical interpretation. 
In the notes to one of Swedenborg’s works an amusing 
anecdote is related of this worthy Swedish doctor. In 
the bishop’s diocese there happened an extraordinary 
monster-birth, that of a female child with a fleshy 
appendage to the head resembling an expensive head- 
dress worn by the Swedish ladies, called a foniange. 

, Dr. Swedberg published a poem on tlic subject, in 
; which he treated the occurrence as a sign of divine 
displeasure against female vanity and the luxury of 
I the age. "And certain it is,” says the rclatcr, “ that 
he struck a death-blow to many thousand fontanges, 

I and so far saved many fathers and husbands from ex- 
pense and vexation.” 

It may thus be conceived that Swedenborg was 
nurtured amidst the associations of a simple and 
serious faith ; while, at the same time, the connexion 
of his mother’s family with the Swedish " Board of 
Mines ” tended to give him the scientific inclination 
which was afterwards so strongly developed. At the 
age of twenty-two he published Latin poems, besides 
dissertations which procured him distinction at the 
University of Upsal; also essays on questions in ma- 
thematics and physics. Eor four successive years he 
studied in England, Holland, France, and Germany ; 
and he seems always to have retained a taste for 
travel, unusual to his home-loving countrymen, who 
were, however, better known in Europe at that era 
I than now. At the age of twenty-eight he was ap- 
pointed by Charles XII. " Assessor Extraordinary of 
I the Board of Mines,” on account of his knowledge in 
mechanics ; and the king’s object was that he should 
accompany the celebrated Folhammar, the "Archi- 
medes of Sweden,” while the latter was constructing 
his various mechanical works. During the siege of 
Frederickshall, in 1718, Swedenborg contrived, by 
machines of his own invention, to transport over 
valleys, mountains, and plains, two galleys, five boats, 
and a sloop, about fourteen English miles, which 
enabled the king to convey his heavy artillery to the 
walls of the town. Various scientific essays, chemical 
experiments, and a journey to examine the mines of 
Germany as well as other remarkable objects, after 
tills occupied his enemies for some time. His chief 
literary production at this period was a celebrated 
work on " Natural Philosophy and Minerals and to 
tills extensive acquaintance with animal and organic 
nature, thus indefatigably acquired during his whole 
life, is doubtless owing that peculiar insight into the 
economy of creation, as well as that ever-ready subtle- 
ness of illustration from material things, which is 


everywhere to be met with in his theological writings. 
His whole turn of thought is coloured by it. The 
system of Swedenborg, if a philosophical system he 
may be said to have, is one of idealize^ materiahsm, 
strangely subordinating the immediate reality of ob- 
jects to that of moral truths, yet reflecting on them 
again a superior actuality. It considers the former 
as the real embodiment of the latter, and entwines idl 
things material and spiritual in a close chain of rela- 
tion, which confoimds ihe natural with the super- 
natural; making cause, effect, and end undistinguish- 
able, without perceptible ground, except a fancied 
revelation, for the theological hypothesis on which all 
was built. 

From the appearance of organic unity presented by 
nature, Swedenborg inferred the production of all 
things from a material centre ; reminding us some- 
times of the philosophical theory of the Geiman, 
Schclling. Yet this almost amounts in him frequently 
to an instinct like that of nature itself, seeming to 
justify for the moment his assertions of a real sym- 
bolical relation between the outward phenomena of 
the world and spiritual existences. With Swedenborg, 
these are not merely figurative, but true " corre- 
spondences,” intended by the Creator, in his formation 
of trees, stones, and animals ; and he accordingly 
finds in Scripture also a consistent use of these objects, 
as connected with a higher mystic significance of 
" the Word.” 

" Swedenborg,” says Emerson, " of all men in the 
recent ages, stands eminently for the translator of 
nature into thought. I do not know the man in 
history to whom things stood so uniformly for words. 
Before him the metamorphosis continually plays. 
Every thing on which his eye rests obeys the impulse 
of moral nature. The figs become grapes while he 
cats them. Wlicn some of liis angels affirmed a 
truth, the laurel twig which they held blossomed in 
their liands.” " There was this perception in him, 
which makes the poet or seer an object of awe and 
terror — ^namely, that the same man, or society of men, 
may wear , one aspect to themselves and their com- 
panions, and a dificrcut aspect to higher intelligences. 
Certain priests, whom he describes as conversing 
very learnedly together, appeared to the children, 
who were at some distance, like dead horses ; aud 
many the like misappearances.” " We have all seen 
changes as considerable in wheat and caterpillars. 
He is the poet, and shall draw us witli love and terror, 
who sees, through the flowing vest, the finer nature, 
aud can declare it.” 

Thus, the one mystic interprets the other; either 
of them, probably, appearing to the uninitiated or 
unmystical in sundry curious forms. As for Swe- 
denborg, however, this surprising combination of the 
scientific with the utterly arbitrary and fantastic was 
by no means unusual in an age when the functions of 
inductive science and philosophical speculation were 
still nnassigned ; witness Tycho Bralic, Kepler, and 
others. Hitherto, nevertheless, he was known chiefly 
as a savant s the University of Upsal, and its 
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Academy of Sciences, now acknowledged tlie merit of 
their illustrious countryman he became a member 
of the latter im 1729, continuing throughout his life 
to attend its meetings, and contribute the results of 
his researches. He declined a professorship of the 
pure mathematics oifered him by the Consistory of 
tim University. The learned abroad were eager to 
elect him their associate, and to correspond with and 
consult him. The untiring energy of Swedenborg’s 
mind, his passion for the universal, the immensity of 
his erudition in almost every department, are exceed- 
ingly wonderful, serving to mark him out, along with 
Leibnitz and a few others, from intellects merre de- 
terminate in their bent. Eor thirty-one years from 
his appointment to the Asscssorship of Mitics, lie 
continued at the same time to discliargc its duties, 
to visit foreign countries, and to compose many works 
of the most abstruse character on scientific subjects. 
Finding, however, that his private studies interfered 
with the execution of his office, he retired from it, 
stipulating only for a pension of half its revenue, and 
that no title should be conferred upon him ; although 
he has generally been since denominated Baron. 

Bui a little before this, in 1743 or 17 4 5, is to be dated 
that .peculiar epoch of Swedenborg’s history, which, 
in all probability, w^as rather the fuller development 
of an original element in his character, than any 
sudden change. What his followers designate a 
“ particular illumination,” we may imagine to have 
been nothing else than that fundamental enthusiasm 
which hitherto had spent itself in restless scientific 
inquiiy, in curious researches, — at first contracted 
during the quiet boyhood passed in his father’s house, 
between rude natural sceneiy and devout instructions ; 
afterwards fed by the connexion with mining, and 
with those engaged in an occupation whose habits 
seem to liave taken so strong a hold on Goetlie, 
Novalis, SchcUing, and others of the great German 
writers. Tliis propensity crept upon him again, un- 
modified, with old age and seclusion. Even the phy- 
sical disquisitions of Swedenborg seem to have been 
characterized by a strongly hypothetical and con- 
structive spirit ; their very titles show a disposition 
to penetrate into the method of creation, rather than 
to classify simple facts— -to reproduce, as it >verc, 
nature after its own manner, instead of the reverse. 
He was “ animated, from the time when first he began 
to think for himself,” says the savant who pronounced 
hi^ itoge^ “ by a secret fire— an ardent wish to attain 
to the discovery of the most abstract things ; and he 
thenceforward thought he had obtained a glimpse of 
the means.” What more natural than that, as in 
maturer ycaia the concerns of religion and of man 
began to force themselves on him more scriotisly, he 
should apply the same method to theological as to 
secular questions P With a characteristic disregard 
of the theories of others, and a child-like impatience 
of that very mystery which was in all quarters per- 
ceptible to him, he attempted to satisfy himself with 
the ^Uef, that tb him ‘4nA committed the power of 
expi^ng tliis, till he actually did convince himself 


of it. Tins boundary passed, there is no check to 
the lengths an enthusiast will go; it is only a few 
who, like Milton, Swedenborg, or Dante, have the 
breadth of reason and the imaginative wing to sustain 
themselves in an atmosphere so rare and so inane. 
To these tendencies great force appears, in this 
instance, to have been added, by an exceedingly pro- 
found, sincere, and pure longing after that higher 
development of Cliristiauity which the world was to 
expect, together with a realization of it vivid enough 
in some measure to anticipate its nature. Tlie express 
doctrines announced by Swedenborg are neither more 
unintelligible, more extraordinary, nor more difficult 
to be received, than those of many who have given 
names to larger scots; it is the authority referred to, 
the method employed, and the strange figurative or 
symbolical clothing supplied by his previous nssneia- 
iions, but with the utmost seriousness put forward as 
part of the subjeci-maller. We discard the idea of 
liis either meaning to falsify or to poetise in this; 
indeed, the times in which Swedenborg lived would, 
no doubt, cause in his strongly energetic character a 
secret reaction against tlieir sciolism and incredulity ; 
urhile it was then, if ever, tlmt the apparent inadequacy 
of existing religious data for social elevation seemed 
to demand a new prophet. 

From the fifty-sixth year of his age, Sw^edenborg 
almost exclusively applied his pen, during the remain- 
ing tw'cnty-ninc years of his life, to spiritual subjects. 
He himself dates his introduction to invisible niysteries 
from 1743, when, at London, he was enlightened to 
behold heaven, hell, and the intermediate or transition 
state. This illusion was so confirmed, increased, and ' 
inwoven with his daily experience, that at various 
times, while at home and travelling, he acted us one in 
palpable communion with supcruatunil beings, saw 
and conversed with deceased friends or acquaintance, 
as well as with many famous characters of antiquity. 
He appeared to be in a trance, his lips moved, his 
j features were at oue time marked with ])aiu, at another 
I with rapture, according as the scene of liis vision was iii- 
I fernal or celestial. Long dialogues with angels, spirits, 
and other denizens of heaven or hades, are recorded i 
in his numerous books, along with particular descrip- 
tions of how matters are there transacted, though I 
perliaps sometimes meant for the extension into human 
speech of what he believed to have been thus revealed | 
to lum through hieroglyphics. Many individuals— j 
chiefly, as in the present day, belonging to the higher 
or middle ranks — testified to their confidence by 
becoming his disciples : amongst other marvellous 
proofs of liis inspiration, with respect to actual events, 
he is said to have given information at Gottenburg of 
a great fire in Stockholm, the very hour of its occur- 
rence. There can be little doubt that Swedenborg 
was now the suljject of a partial insanity, or religious 
monomania, while on all other points apparently 
sound — a phenomenon by no means infrequent in such 
cases, where the mind is strongly biassed in a single 
direction, and with the subtilty of madness contrives 
to preserve a real balance when apart from its leading 
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idea. Thiseetraiigementofthetxraoticalimdmtadl^ 
from ideal reaeon la pnbMj more hopeless than utter 
hsuejf i^endent on physical causes; Shakspeare 
has represented it in Hamlet, as distinguished from 
Ophelia ; white Cervantes, in his character of Don 
Quixotte, profoundly indicates its difference from the 
world-wise folly of his conjpanion, Sancho. At 
bottom of all this extravagance of Swedenborg’s 
there lay a lofty wisdom, which was only insane in the 
choice of a vehicle for itself, while it prompted him 
to attempt reforming the world by means of a 
mystical community and the “ New Jerusalem.” In 
how far he may have thus anticipated the pious ghost- 
stories of John Wesley, ‘ the metaphysical superna- 
turalism of Stilling, or Dr. Justiuus Kcnicr’s mag- 
netic spectre-craft, is of less importance than the un- 
questionable sup*iriovity of meanUfg iu Swedenborg’s 
reveries to their “ facts.” To the allegation in this 
country of his having liad a delirious fever, from 
wliosc effects ho nevcj* thoroughly recovered, is of)posod 
by his biographers the statement of his uninterrupted 
good health. 

Swedenborg had an express hatred of all dissiniula- ^ 
lion, as is remarked in the oration to his memory by a 
fellow academician at Stockholm, M. Saiidel. He was 
a sincere friend of mankind, and looked for (his 
quality in others as the sure proof of many virtues | 
beside. In society he was cheerful and agreeable, and j 
by way of relaxation frequented the company of all 
intelligent men, avoiding the least appearance of 
eccentricity. Anything like wit at the c.xpensc of 
serious things he checked with dignified severity. 
He wa.s iu person stalely, tall, with an air at first 
somewliat reserved; he wore a beard, dressing in 
conformity with his position and easy circumstances. 
Although he evinces iu his book “ On the Conjugal 
Life” an elevated conception of that state, and 
"esteemed the society of a fine and well-informed 
woman as (he most agreeable of pleasures,” Sweden- 
borg was never married, his chief reason being, tlic 
necessity of solitary quiet to the pursuit of his profound 
studies. To the last he was unaltered in the belief of 
his own connnission and the reality of liis visions ; he 
was venerated by both followers and sceptics, for his 
learning, sagacity, and uprightness; and ultliough 
obnoxious to the clergy, was favoured by several 
bishops, while he was protected by the king, 
Adolphus Frederic. His death occurred in London, 
from a stroke of apoplexy, in his eighty-fifth year. 
His disciples arc to be found in various part-s of the 
world, principally amongst the middle and ujjpcr 
classes, and not disiinguislicd externally from others. 
They have exerted themselves for such philanthropic 
objects as the Abolition of Slavery and the Slave-trade. 
A society iu London, instituted iu 1810, have trans- 
lated most of his works, and all those of a theological 
nature, from the original Latin into English. The 
principal of these are entillcd " Universal Theology,” 
"The Pour Leading Doctriues of tlib New Church,” 


"The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugal Love,” 
with large commentaries on Scripture, of which 
Swedenborg only receives a part as tMpired, 

On the religious doctrines of this extnmrdinaij man 
we have neither space nor occasion to enlarge here. 
Swedenborg announces them, and all connected with 
them, in a tone of the calmest authority, more than 
apostolic. There ai*e intermixed with his revelations 
innumerable examples of remarkable insight into 
every important subject touched upon; he pierces , 
with an easy glance through the dogmatic, controver- 
sial, and sceptical formulas of his time, and possibly 
many an orthodox creed of the present might derive 
something with advantage from his spirit. He in- 
culcates the purest and noblest morality, often in the 
clearest manner; and with respect to a theological 
dogma, looks always right into the heart of the 
question. The tidings brought by him from the 
seventh heaven or lowest sliadcs arc characterized 
neither by vague ecstasies nor by terrors such as the 
moral nature of man ilocs not respond to, as in the 
vision of Dante ; they aie rather the projection of 
rational conclusions upon a superterrestrial bj)herc, 
while they arc far distant from the personalities and 
materialisms of the Italian poet. His heaven is 
that of progress rather than of delight, his hell de- 
gradation more than agony; the foulness of evil and 
the beauty of virtue are always iu his view. One j 
cannot but admire the consistency of enthusiasm in j 
him, ajid the utter uncoiisciousuess of doubt with j 
which he enunciates propositions rather to be ques- I 
tioned on account of their manner and their authority 
than for their substance. He aflirnis that there is an 
understanding of divine truths, of which the church 
had hitlicrfo been ignorant, but which he was com- 
missioned to make known ; so that it is rather us an 
interpreter than as a new j>ropliot that he conceives 
himself inspired. The "Four leading Doctrines” 
concern the following points, — the Lord, or Christ, 
who is God, having in himself a divine Trinity, not of 
persons but of nature, as, according to Swedenborg, 
there exists in man, — the Word, or llevelation, — 
Faith, with its correlative or consequent of Charity, — 
and the "New Jerusalem,” or Church {)rcdicted in i 
the Ajmealypse, which therefore is the great text- i 
book of Swedenborg and his folio wei-s. He seems to ! 
consider knowledge of a future stale as of immense 
moment to present actions, and that tlie silence of | 
Scripture on the suhj{?ct now requires to be supple- • 
mented ; he teaches that the Last Judgment is past, ' 
and that the only rcsuiTcctiou, that of a spiritual body | 
like the material, takes ])lace on the third day after | 
death. A man’s fuiuro condition takes its outward j 
shape, as it were, according to liis inward character, 
heaven becoming more heavenly as he himself " in- 
creases from the Lord.” In the invisible w'orld there 
exist "correspondences” to things iu the visible, 
but in a manner more individually adapted to parti- 
cular persons. There is much of solemnity and of 
a dream-like fulness of meaning in his descriptions of 
the meetings of angels in their celestial society, with 


(l) See "Journal of the Kcv. John Wesley.'*. 
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tbe aspects and 'circamstancea of departed human 
beings. And taken altogether, with his life, charac- 
ter, works, and era, we may regard Swedenborg aa on 
the whole the most singular and mark-worthy of the 
numerous tribe of mystics or visionaries, who have 
shown tlicir dissatisfaction witli the gradual enlighten- 
ment of knowledge, by letting in upon us a glimpse 
of what they know no more about than we. “ They 
jire of use,” as Emerson says, “for breaking the 
routine.” 

— ♦—- 

THE KING OF BOHEMIA.' 

" Lead on ! lead on ! mine eyes are dim, 

1 cannot see the lances gleam ; ^ 

But I can hear the battle-hymn. 

The tramp of horse, the war-iife's scream. 

1 yet can face the arrowy hail, 

I yet can wave my sword on high, 

And breathe the battle’s stormy gale. 

And shout the shout of victory ! ” 

Two horsemen bold were at his side, 

They gras^d the Monarch’s bridle-rein ; 

They raised Bohemia's war-cry wide, 

And gallop'd o’er the thundering plain. 

The tide had turn’d ; the die was cast — 

An Host before a handful fled ; 

Again Bohemia’s monarch pass'd — 

His ostrich plume was dashed with red. 

Lead on ! lead on ! mine eyes are dim, 

I cannot see my country’s shame ; 

I cannot see the invader grim 
Mow down our ranks like wasting flame ; 

But I can hear the coward strife, 

The flight, the chase, the panting breath ; 

Oh 1 1 have lived a warrior’s life, 

I will not die a coward’s death ! ” 

They tied his bridle-rein to theirs, 

They rush’d amid the battle's flood, 

And Creev’s field of shame and tears 
Was hallow’d with a hero’s blood 1 


A -DISCOURSE ON BRITISH DRUIDISM. 

BY TUB AUTHOR OF “ PUOVEEBIAL PHILOSOPHY.” 

Dbvidism is a topic of surpassing interest to 
Britons ; and the many who may question this priuci- 
pium, or may suppose it only applicable to vulgar 
clubs or Welsh concerts, will thank us for illumining 
their dimness as to the main day-spring of such 
promised interest. It is, then, not too much to aver, 
(and the grounds for this conclusion shall Immediately 
Appear,) — that the purest patriarchal religion had many 
things in common with early Druidism. Oaks standing 
in consecrated places, pillars and circles and altars of 
unhewn stone, are frequently mentioned in that book, 
containing tbe earliest records of mankind, which is 
emphatic^y called book, Orace the BiMe. It is 

(1) This king, blind from age, wai led between two knIghU to the 
battle of Crecy s and, when tbe day was completely decided against 
the French, niahed as described into the thickest of the fight 
with hit two cpnduotois, where all three together perished. His 
plume of tfatee Ostrich ftathers, with tbe motto, <*Ich Dien,” 
was adopted on this occasion by Edward the Black Prince, and 
hasainee belonged to the swRUBeeding Princes of Wales. •^Rvssex.i.’s 
*<Modifrn Europe.** 


far frem our wish Jo shock early feelings after the 
fashion of Dr. Milroan, who speaks of father Abraham 
as *Hhe old Emir;” for this cause, we should be 
sorry to be misunderstood as if it were attempted to 
attach the name of Druid either to that venerable 
saint, or to Jacob, or to Joshua, or to Samuel: it 
would be an inference equally false as to call the first 
disciples, papists : corruption, error, idolatries, igno- 
rance, contribute quite enough to prove the classes 
different ; wliile many remainder things in common 
imply an original unity. The sacred names mentioned 
above were all prophetic scers, own, deremm: 
they each and all reared their rocky pillars of witness, 
their holy stones keremloach, cromlech: 

vicarious sacrifice, the oneuess of the Deity, the 
immortality of the soul, arc doctrines common alike to 
the Patriarchs and to the Druids : they “worshipped 
not in temples made with hands,” but would meditate 
with Isaac in the field at eventide, and make their 
offerings upon the high places. Gilgal, “the 
circle-circle,” the concentric rings of large stones 
taken out of the rocky bed of Jordan, is an example 
fulfilling all the requisites of such still existing 
druidical circles as we have seen in Cornwall, Wales, 
Inverncsshirc, the Channel Islands, Wilts, Kilkenny, 
and other primeval localities ; just such a double 
circle as the Gilgal, wc remember a little out of tlie 
road-side between Aberfeldie and Kcnmorc. 

When Jacob hides the teraphim, the idols of his 
wife, he selects as a sacred place, “ under the oak 
by Shechem.” Deborah, Rebecca’s foster-mother, 
was buried with pious carefulness “beneath the 
stones of Bethel under an oak, and the name of it was 
called, The oak of weeping.” So also Saul and his 
sous were interred “under the oak in Jabesh;” 
Gideon’s angel “ came and sat under an oak which 
was in Ophrah the erring “ man of God ” rests 
under an oak; ’as if these were in the nature of 
consecrated trees — ^religious stations. In J oshua xxiv. 
26. wc read that the great successor of Moses “ took 
a great stone, and set it up there under on oak, whicli 
was by the sanctuary of the Lord and this seleci ion 
of oaks and setting up of monolithic pillars might be 
illustrated by numerous other examples. In later 
times, when idolatry had succeeded to the purer 
worship implied in the primitive natural religion, we 
find Ezekiel, Isaiah, and Hosca expostulating with 
their fallen race for “worshipping idols under every 
thick oak,” and for inflaming themselves with the 
rites of heathenish impurity “ among the oaks.” It 
is manifest, that the oak was a sacred or a super- 
stitious tree ; one selected for the shading of religious 
places : and this is so principal a feature in Druidism, 
that some etymologists attribute their adoption of 
the name to their rcvereuco for the dpvy, drus^ or 
rather drwi^ the oak. 

Once more ; wc read of cairns and camedds raised 
in patriarchal times : the word “ cairn” is a Hebrew 
one TR, kcren, " horn” or “ hill.” We read in Isaiah vi. 
of “ the very fruitful hill,” XP,, In Genesis xxxi. 45, 
&c., “Jacob took a stone and set it up for a pillar; 
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and Jacob said unto his brethren, Gather stones ; and 
they took stones, and made an heap : and they did eat 
there upon the heap. And Laban C£^ed it, The heap of 
witness.” So likewise over Achan, after “ all Israel 
had stoned him with stones, they raised a great heap 
of stones over him unto this day.” It is possible, by 
the way, that the execution by stoning might have 
had some reference to the sepulchral and other tumuli 
usually reared to commemorate great men or remark- 
able events. 

Again; over llic King of Ai “they raised a great 
heap of stones tliat remaineth unto this day.” That 
remaineth! we have seen many such perpetual 
memorials which have outlived the name and fame of 
their subjacent heroes; as, — ^wlio knoweth anything 
of the once great potentate that lies beneath his pyra- 
midal lieap of white stones on tlie Slievc Rloom 
mountain P That remaineth ! What indestructibility 
pervades a pile like this, for ages solemn and honoured 
in its preservation, and thereafter to the end of time 
uninjured by decay, and changeless as the everlasting 
hills ! We at least desire not to hint a doubt, but 
that the “very great heap of stones laid over 
Absalom,” and “the pillar in the king’s dale which 
Absalom erected for himself to keep his name in re- 
membrance, because he hud no sou,” are now existing 
as at first, and remain, a stony conical hill beside a 
granite peak, in some secret valley of Judma; there, 
whether or not now bearing traditional witness to the ^ 
earthly peri)ctuity of Absalom’s high name, they stand | 
ready at least, and able, to remind some casmd 
traveller from Redruth, or Wiltshire, of the native 
ancient works he counts Druidical. 

Yet more ; Moses is commanded to raise “ an altar 
of earth and unhewn stones we may conceive it 
not unlike such a cromlech as may still be found in 
Guernsey, or at Kilmoguc. Josephus (Ant. lib. i, c. 2.) 
mentions “a pillar of stone, erected by the antedi- 
luvian posterity of Selh, extant in his time in the land 
of Seirath or Syrias just such a granite witness as 
may now be seen upon Iona, the Tnis Drw, or Druid’s 
Isle ; and the like other upright blocks we have visited 
both at Inverary Castle, and near Penzance. Maun- 
drell asserts that the “furnace” in which the three 
children, Ananias, Azarias and Misacl, were miracu- 
lously delivered from the burning, was an open court 
of stones, (even such an one might have crowned the 
rocky hill above St.Helier’s in Jersey, or have stood 
on the slope near Harlech,) and that this place of 
fiery trial was not according to the usual notion of a 
kiln: indeed, it is difficult to imagine how king 
Nebuchadnezzar co»ild have seen them walking in the 
midst of that fierce oi'dcal unscathed, or how tlic fire 
could have flamed asi^e and consumed the execu- 
tioners, had the furnace been a close one ; wx believe 
it to liave been some such an open fire-altar as w^e 
ourselves have in past years of highland pedestrianism 
turned aside to see near Taymouth Castle. It is easy 
to perceive how ail these instances 4)ear upon our 
point. 

Moreover^ Pliny speaks of a rocking-stone at 


Harpasa in Asia ; and Ptolemy of one by the sea-side^ 
which vibrated to the touch of on “ asphodel :” he 
gives this stone the remarkable and barbaric epithet 
“gygonian;” evidently the Celtic gmngog^ rocking. 
Dodoua had its sacr^ oaks with priests hidden in 
the fipvcr, — Celtic^, drtoi. It is worthy of note that 
Iona means a dove, in Celtic : and the ttcXc/cic or 
“ doves” were priestesses of Dodona. Now, Iona was 
at one time the head quarters of Druidism, after the 
more idolatrous Saxon had persecuted it to the ex- 
tremities of the land in ComwaU, and other desolate 
and rocky places ; to Anglesca also, and to Icolnkii. 
Wc see then a plain sympathy between Dodona and 
Iona ; of some importance to our point, as connecting 
our own now so glorious, but once on a time the poor 
despised ancient Britain, with the early Greeks, lords 
of the eartli. On the coast of Morocco, overlooking 
the broad Atlantic, are some mighty druidical remains 
worthy of Mount Atlas on whose shoulder they are 
resting : similar monuments arc said to occur even in 
China. Apollonius Rhodius mentions that a rocking- 
stoiie existed in Ms day on the shores of Tenos, 
supposed to have been erected there by the Argonauts; 
and King, in his Munimenta Antiqiia, (vol. i. p. 226.) 
says as a matter of fact that “ the cromlech was in- 
troduced in the earliest ages, among the detestable 
superstitions of the Tyrians and Sidonians.” Perhaps, 
w'hcn the Israelites made their cluldrcn pass through 
Moloch’s fire, it was a rite similar to the Druidic ordeal 
by fire : and perhaps the “ stone upon which a roan 
might be broken,” or which falling on him should 
“ grind him to powder,” may, besides the common in- 
ter pretations, be allusive to some Idumwan rites and 
practices of a similar nature to those wx call Druidical. 
To this mass of suggestions — for they are thrown out 
more in the nature of analogies than arguments,— 
we might add another discursive series of examples 
deduced from almost every country, wMch can show 
those rude temples of unhewn stones, coming under 
the general phrase ov xtipoirolriTa^ ” not made with 
hands a fine emblematical fancy, as if the Deity 
were looked up to as the only legitimate source of 
adornment, supplying every external appliance to his 
own service, unpolluted by mortal aid or arm. 

Wc need now scarcely bring to bear the focus of 
light which such scriptural and Mstoric instances as 
wx have noted shed upon our many naiivc cairns, 
cromlechs, obelisks, and circles. The reader, per- 
haps to Ills own surprise, will have some little 
while surveyed with a different eye the granite ribs of 
Druidism : and instead of judging them, as it were, the 
fossil remnants of some extinct destroying monster, he 
may sec some reason to regard them more indulgently 
as the decp-wrouglit tracks in stone of the first stixng 
fmth of our race. Even granting that, in the cor- 
ruption of long years, human sacrifices stained those 
granite altars, might even these not have liad some 
traditionary reference to -the great vicarious Sub- 
stitute P Was the mistletoe, that strange inexplicable 
growth, grafted as by a heavenly hand upon the 
unchanging oak of earthly immortality, in no way 
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allusive to ''the Branch,” the cut twig that sweet- 
ened Marah? Is there not a moral grandeur to 
which the most decorated fanes have never reached, 
a sublimity of conception unparalleled, in the rude 
masses of Stonehenge, and, when perfect, in the 
vaster precincts of Abury P Is it a vain fancy to 
suppose, that the huge dynamical skill and power 
inferred of necessity by such pilings of Ossa on 
Olympus as cromlechs and rooking- stones imply, 
might have been immediately derived from Ihose 
architectural giants in the olden world, the fabled 
Titans and Cyclops, who reared tlic walls of Corinth, 
set up strange monoliths in Edom, sliaped the rocks 
of Elephauta, and piled the pyramids and Babel? 
Verily, a British cromlech is a structure of deep 
interest, when thus regarded as a link that connects 
us with the best and boldest of antiquity. Let fanners 
at Drewateignton and engineers in Guernsey beware 
how they hazard the sacrilege of blowing them up, 
(a barbarous threat like this was once uttered in our 
cars); — ^Ict contractors for London granite irend)le ere 
they touch such patriarchal holy-stones, aud let lieu- 
tenants in the navy (we decline to give ilie wretch the 
notoriety he aimed at) pause one sober minute before 
they set a boat’s crew to lever down a rocking-stone. 

Druidical remains will be found nafurally to class 
themselves into seven distinctions ; and wo trust tliat 
some additional analogies and coincidences on a road 
so little trodden, w’ill serve to excuse a step or i wo 
retraced. It is likely, tlicn, as a general observation, 
that all the seven classes have a sepulchral, or at least 
a commemorative origin s tlicy may have been erected 
in consequence of the exploits, or over the d^^ad bodies, 
of saints, chiefs and heroes, smaller or greater in 
dimensions according to merit ; aud, like the tombs of 
marabouts in Algeria and of fakirs in Hindustan, 
the holy monument may have in time become a place 
and station for religious worship. This was the case 
at Bethel, or Lux, an instance of the first among the 
seven Druidical classes, the single upright shah or 
pillar ; Jacob’s stone became n hallow ed burial place, 
and afterwards a college of priests lodged there ; the 
like of the Eben-exer of Samuel, bis stone of help. 
This upright-shaft class reached its liighcst plia.se of 
excellence in the carved obelisks of Egypt : that from 
Luxor, now in Paris, is a familiar insianco of the 
newer apotheosis ; while many a perpendicular log of 
granite against which cattle rub themselves in the 
meagre fields of Cornwall, is an example of tlie 'old 
mortality.’ 

The second class is the Cronileob, or stone altar, 
often of a vast size ; at Kilmogue in Ireland is one, 
locally called Lachon Sckall, the upper slab whereof is 
fcrty4ve feet in oiroumferenoe : at Pias-Newydd, in 
Anglesea, the stones are less in size, but the dimeu- i 
sions of the whole structure arc gigantic : and not to 
be too tedious in examides, cromlechs occur generally 
wherever g^te rocks and boulders are frequent ; as 
in the Ohamiel Islands, Cornwall, Dartmoor, &c. ; 
near Exeter, for instance, there is a tidy little one, 
which is dfiten feet long, nine high, and ten broad. 


The oromlech appears to be the first rude notion of 
what was improved afterwards into an arob: an 
Argive doorway is a cromlech* built into a Tit^c 
wall ; and maguifleent Egypt has carried out the idea 
to a gorgeous immensity in its peculiarly-shaped 
temples, w ith their leaning sides and flat ceilings. 
Thel form of the Gothic 11 is illustrative of this ana- 
logy ; and as the letter A is the same, or nearly so, in 
most languages, (the early Hebrew alfpA, is not an 
exception,) it leads one to suspect that the stone altar 
(such as Abel might have saorifleed upon) was, upon 
principles of piety, chosen as the form of the first 
letter. 

The third Druidical class is the circular arrange- 
ment of stones and trees : the latter have nearly all 
of necc.ssity pcrislied from lapse of time — (and yet wc 
can point out, on Merroo downs in Surrey, two distinct 
ttoiicentric groves of venerable yews, a thousand ycai’s 
old, with remnants of like avenues, posslblyDruidioal) — 
hut, for the less perishable rooky matter, where the 
road-surveyor has not hammered them up for high- 
ways, nor the Cornish farmer built ibem into bis 
Cydopic shecpfold, the circles of stone still frequently 
remain tu moekiug time and its modernities. 
We find traces of these circular sites in Egypt j but as 
they were a people of parallcLs and angles ratlier than 
of curves, more stress has been laid upon Ihe avenue 
than upon the circular arrangement; that of the 
Sphinxes at Kamac is but a glorified fonn of the long 
lane of rude stones at Abury. 

Eourthly in class come the Kistvaens, or stone 
tombs, sometimes built with thick slabs, like small 
cromlechs ; several of which occur in Guernsey, and 
one wc recollect was, years ago, used as a pig-sty ! 
but such desecrations are haj)pily impossible now, 
under the indefatigable care of Mr* Lukis. Occasion- 
ally, these tonibs are only cavernous indentations, 
roofed over, or doored-in sideways with a great stone ; 
perhaps the cavo at Macpclah, aud even a more fa- 
miliar and liolicr instance, may be allowed to connect 
our British stone sepulchres with those of sacred 
history. Here too, carrying out our analogies, the 
formally picturesque mind of Egypt, and its child 
Etruria, gives us the idea at its zenith in the carved 
sarcophagus. 

Fifth in order comes the Cairn, often reared over 
a kistvaon ; according to an arclisDological poem now 
before us, entitled " The complaiiit of an old Briton ; ” 
which commences,'— 

« Two thousand years agono. 

They rear’d my battle grave ; 

And each a tear, and each a stone,' 
mourning warriors gave.” 

** My liegemen wail'd mo long, 

And treasured up my bones ; 

And heap'd my klst secure and strong 
WiUi tributary stones.” 

We need not repeat apposite scriptural iiuiiancea ; 
and we might accumulate an innumerous list of secu- 
lar ones ; but wo forbear, naming only in addition the 
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cairns of the mound-builders in the Far West, where 
(according to Cornelius Matthews, in his powerful talc 

Behemoth'*) the subjacent skeleton is always strangely 
found with a copper cross upon its breast. In the 
cairn, above all other imitations, the magnificence of 
Egypt is pre-eminent; “her pyramids eteme of 
mountain build*' ore assuredly the most glorious 
cairns of human piling. And how interesting is it to 
us Britons — the despised barbaric hordes “at the 
ends of the earth,” — to note such evident traits of an 
early eastern origin for tlie humbler tumuli that crown 
our Comibli heights, and arc tliickly studded over the 
downs of Dorsetshire ! From the heaped ramparts of 
Maidun Custle it is easy to count (t have done it 
myself,) threescore and upwards of such pious mounds; 
and they stretch far away, knobbing every hill in the 
neighbourhood of Weymouth with evidences that our 
fathers were not llio degraded, uncivilized, and canni- 
bal race of savages which many modems think them ; 
from the imputation of which calumnies archaeology 
alone has power to redeem their memories. We 
do not claim indeed for these so hoar antiquity as for 
many other cairns, but we recognise them, nevertheless, 
as higitimatc children of the patriarchal times— only 
one remove from tlie Druidical remains of Britain. 
These also arc traditionary oflsets of the earliest 
natiu'al religion ; and that which, in our ignorant 
complacency, wo have been accustomed to regard as 
utterly pagan, heathenish, and abominable, may have 
been but a very few shades darker than the dim lights 
accorded to the ratriarchs. 

Sixthly may be numbered the Tulmen, or stones of 
passage: such did Israel erect iu the middle of Jordan 
for a testimony ; of such also arc the ancient terminal 
logs of Borne and Greece ; likewise, rock-built way- 
murks, and possibly such as here and there occur over 
moors, and iu mountainous paths, as of Scotland, 
Wales, and elsewhere. Perhaps the great Nilomctcrs 
of Egypt, though put in after times to the agricultural 
good use of marking the level of the river, had origin- 
ally somewhat to do with stones of passage ; they may 
have marked a ghaut, or ferry-place, and in Upper 
Egypt, among IIkj falls of Phil®, they miglit have 
pointed out a ford. On the banks of the Teign, a few 
miles north of Exeter, we noticed, conjecturally, a 
tolmen ; and we doubt not but that local instances 
might be found in plenty of large detached stoues 
lying near many a ferry. 

Seventhly, and last in time as iu order, wc place the 
Logging or Logan stones. Here alone Egypt fails 
us, if we seek for analogous objects ; and it is compe- 
tent to allege fur such present failure at least four 
sufRoient reasons, if rightly wc may guess them. First, 
it is very possible that as the magnificent Egyptian 
could not, from natural causes, produce this rocky 
balance on anything approaching to an equal scale of 
grandeur with his other deifications of the patriarchal 
religion, he might bo bold enough to reject it alto- 
getiier. Secondly, the desolating fu^ of Cambyses, 
which is known to have been to old Egypt what the 
tornado is to a West-Indian grove of canes, may well 


have wiped out all such tottering restigia. If on m- 
toxicated lot of sea-faring idiots could avail to over 
throw the Cornish wonder, (a mass of ninety tons,) 

I how should not the Persian madman, vith his thoa- 
sands, utterly erase those lightly balanced rooks? 
He might in a great measure be powerless against the 
temple and the pyramid, but the logan-stone could 
not withstand the fury of that despotic hurricai^e 
against old Egypt’s gods ; and once dislocated from 
tlieir pivots, no human will or power, from those days « 
to these of Mehemet All's successor, has since been 
exerted for tbeir hypothetic restoration. Our third 
reason is, that, to a probable ooiyecture, the rocking- 
stone is of comparatively recent origin: -^Apollonius, 
and Ptolemy, and Pliny, are clironological children to 
the Pharaohs, and to pmtine Droidism ; and we would 
argue that these symptoms of jugglery and priestcraft 
inferred a latc-m-time decline of traditionary truths. 
Additionally and lastly, it is possible, that the artifi- 
cial logan-stone may well have been suggested by 
freaks of naiuro upon rooky shores, which the priest 
of Luxor or Lycopolis could never have chanced to 
see. They seldom or never occur but where nature 
has all but, if not actually, set the example. Near 
the celebrated Boskenna logan of Comwidl, a mass 
of rock like a hay-stack, easily moved by a child’s 
hand, albeit now with peril kept in its position by 
dint of oak and iron,— -our own (yes took notice of 
several mighty rocks, nearly in a state of insulation 
from the effects of weather eating away all but the 
weight-hardened central point of gravity; one in 
particular there is, a genuine logan, movable with 
some slight difiiculty, and mauifestly a uatnral, not an 
artificial consequence : tliis is a perpendicular pillar of 
granite, leaning near to the cliff-side, and locally called 
the Lady’s rock. At the Land's End, we pointed out 
to the master of the “ first and last” house iu England, 
to what lucrative use a chisel might be applied at the 
base of a certain huge rock, nearly decomposed at 
bottom, (much more deeply than the Cheesering of 
St. Clare's,) and which required only a little dangerous 
chipping, to become a prime opposition to Boskenna. 
If ever the Druids poised logaus, it was, to our guess- 
ing, in this shrewd way, the good and wise way of 
helping nature ; iu other and truer words, getting of 
great nature all the help wo can. 

Among the hurly-burly of immense rocks to the 
westward of St. Michad’s Mount, — big as houses, and 
flung together as carelessly as if IJicy were a pavier's 
heap of macadamized morsels,— arc several, dropped 
by volcanic or Neptuuie power, all but upon the equi- 
poise. At Drewstciguton we visited a rocky mass, 
eighteen feet long, ten high, and fifteen wide, which ; 
had maiLifcstly toppled down from a neighbouring hill, 
covered with similar boulders ; and this, to our notion, 
was an accidental case of logan : and near Monmouth 
is the Buckstone, a mass of large dimensions, simi- 
larly accidental as a rocking-stone, we donbt not, 
although thcro are phnity of evidences all around that 
the Druids had adopted it for a centre of their opera- 
tions. Neither of these logaiis— the one on the vmy 
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edge of a rapid river, the other stopping short on the 
beetling verge of a hill^-conld have ^en man’s doing; 
And in a secluded glen near the iron-works in South 
Wales, we have rocked a beautiful miniature logan- 
stone of some ten tons weight, which, from the utter 
absence of Dmidism in its neighbourhood, and from 
the numerous fragments of shattered cliff lying round 
it, we take to be nature’s work, and not man’s. To 
our ovni judgment, then, after some observation and 
experience in such matters, we think that the one great 
sufficient reason why Egypt has no logan-stoncs is, 

' becaxise nature did not place them there. Man’s 
hand never (in despite of Borlase we say it) originally 
set up those mighty stones of trial, although he might 
have shrewdly aided time in abrading away the bases, 
and have abetted superstition by arranging that force 
should be impotent on all the sides but one. That the 
Druid came to them, is as true as that Mahomet went 
to the hill; but they could not have come to the 
Druid at his will any readier than the hill to Mahomet : 
that rock basins, and arranged stones, and other in- 
timations of man’s mind occur round them, is equally 
I a verity; but the superstitious populace would na- 
turally rally round their crafty priests on the site of 
such earthly miracles. We at least pretend not to 
claim a patriarchal origin for logans ; and nothing but 
Ptolemy and Pliny prevent us from suspecting them 
only of a later western birtli. No allusion nearer 
than the Homeric stone of Sisyphus occurs in the 
earliest writings; and it is as difficult to conceive 
how human forethought could have originated the 
idea, as how human power gave it effect. In every 
other case except that of these huge touchstones, the 
progress of Druidical and Cyclopic architecture is 
explicable. Gradual slopes of earth, up which tlic 
superincumbent mass might be levered till it topped 
its uprights, could easily be dug and cleared away, 
after the top-stone was firmly fixed in situ; and the 
mystery is thus no longer a deep one, how they reared 
the sills of Stonehenge. An obelisk is easily set on 
end, by digging a hole at foot, and lifting it behind 
by a growing mound (possibly with the help of the 
Archimedean .screw) till it reaches the perpendicular. 
Rollers and wedges, and other ancient dynamical 
appliances, would make easy work of stone circles, 
and so forth ; but so tenderly to touch the central 
point of a swaying hill of granite, a hundred tons in 
weight, and to leave it. there self-poised, when the 
slope of soil by which it had ascended to its base had 
been perilously picked away, were indeed a problem 
worthy of the most exact engineering science, aided 
by the giant niight of Briareus, Otus, and Ephialtes, 
with Atlas himself for their captain. 

If, as soine learned pundits have maintained, Druid- 
ism is of kin to early Brahminism, (and we find that 
Diogenes Laertius makes the Persian Magi, the Chal- 
deans of Babylon, the Hindoo gymnosophists, and 
the GauHc Druids, to be identical in rites and super- 
stitions,)— if the Druidical serpent's egg, lore and 
learning of the stan^ sacred fire, groves, natural altars, 
and flowing robes, se^ to infer propinquity, wo can 


perceive m the logan-stone a genuine Hindoo notion. 
As nearly as man’s art, or his vantage taken of the 
chance of nature, could portray it, that almost 
isolated mass would symbolize the globe : the later 
and absurder fancy of an ornate idolatry, which placed 
the world on an elephant andethe elephant on a 
tortoise, and left the tortoise to stand as he could 
upon nothing, was out the extravagant shadow of the 
solid mystic logan. A rocking-stone was, in a myth, 
the self-supported sphere ; and at bis hallowed vrill, 
the Arch-Druid, vicegerent of Divinity, sways its 
destinies, moving it as easily ds an archer might the 
stone upon his sling, and delegating the like majestic 
power to calumniated innocence, or to others whom 
ho would. This was at once a sublime and a pictu- 
resque thought of natural religion as to Providence ; 
and, however afterwards corrupted to purposes of 
craft and cruelty, wo may well spare a little reverence 
for the marvellous and mystic rocking-stone. 

To recur, for one eonclnding word, to the doctrines 
of Druidism. Wc find attributed to them these two 
grand and fundamental truths ;— the spiritual nature 
of a one superior Deity, and the immortality of man’s 
soul ; although a crowd of deified heroes was after- 
wards added to the divine court, just as Romanism 
now has peopled heaven withrits fabled mediators; 
and in similar extenuation, although transmigration 
was, upon purgatorial principles, engrafted on the 
second noble verity, it is related, tliat Pythagoras 
learned his transmigrating doctrine of one Abgaris, 
a Druid.” For other wholesome thoughts, Strabo 
asserts, that the Druids taught a future conflagration 
of this material world, as well ^ retained a ffistm9t 
traditional memory of the deluge. That tliey prac- 
tised human sacrifices is a matter little wonderful, if 
we consider how easy of perverse interpretation was 
the patriarchal offering up of Isaac; and that they 
scorned to worship the Divinity in any other than his 
own sublime temple of “ all space, whose altar earth, 
sea, skies,” is a pleasing corroboration that their 
notions of religion were derived from a source ori- 
ginally pure. 


THE BONNIE BAIRNS. 

This exquisitely touching ballad we take from the 
“ Songs of Scotland, Ancient and Modem,” edited by 
Allan Cunningham. The editor modestly states that 
he "has ventured to arrange and eke out these old 
and remarkable verses; but,” he says, "I have no 
right to claim any more merit from their appearance 
than wbat arises from inducing the stream of the 
story to glide more smoothly away.” The ballad we 
here publish must be considered as, in reality, the 
composition of Mr. Cumungham; for Ihe leading in- 
cident is altogether different, and infinitely more 
pathetic as well as more natural, while it is superior in 
style and imagery to the rough old rhymes that occur 
in the collections referred to. 

All the ancient copies picture the bairns as con- 
signing their wretched mother to eternal misery. Mr. 
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Canniugliam, it will be observed, gave the story a more 
natural and far more touching character— making the 
children intercede for the simier at the throne of 
grace. In its present form it is an exquisite poem — 
one of the most beautiful and most valuable of the 
many relics left to us by Allan Cunningham ; and which 
are often so completely allied to the spirit of the old 
minstrels, as to leave us uncertain whether the author- 
ship really belongs to the modern poet, or to some 
rhymer of many centuries ago. . 

** The lady walk'd in yon wild wood 
Aneath*tho hollin tree, 

And she was aware of two bonnic bairna 
Were running at her knee. i 

The tane it pull’d a red, red rose, 

With a hand as soft as silk ; 

The other, it pull’d the lily pale, 

With a hand mair white than milk. 

^Now, why pull ye the red rose, fair bairns? 

And why the white lily ? 

* 0 we sue wi’ them at the seat of grace, , • 

For the soul of thee, ladie ; 

* 0 bide wi’ me, my twa bonnic bairna ! 

ru clcul yc rich and fine ; 

An<l all for the blaibcrrics of the wood, 

Yeso hac white bread and wine/ 

She heard a voice, a sweet low voice, 

Say, * Weans, yc tarry long’ — 

She stretch’d her hand to the youngest bairn - 
* Kiss me before yc gang.* 

She sought to take a lily hand, 

And kiss a rosic chin — 

^0, nought sae pure can hide the touch 
Of a hand red-wet wi’ sin I ’ 

The stars were shooting to and fro, ' 

And wild fire fill’d the air, 

As that lady follow’d time bonnic bairns 
For three lang hours and mair. 

' 0 ! where dwell yc, my ain swest bairns 1 
I’m woe and weary grown !* 

' 0 ! lady, we live where woe never is. 

In a land to fiesh unknown .’ , 

There came a shape which seem’d to her 
As a rainbow ’inang the rain ; 

And sair these sweet babes pled for her, 

And they pled and pled in vain. 

'And 0 ! and 0 !’ said the 3 ^oungcst babe, 

^ My mother maun come in : ’ 

'And 0 1 and 0 I’ said the eldest babe, 

' Wash her twa hands frae sin.’ 

' And 01 and 0 1 ’ said the youngest babe, 

' She nursed me on her knee 
' And 0 ! and 0 ! ’ ^id the eldest babe, 

' She’s a mither yet to me.’ 

' And 0 t and 0 1 * said the babes baith, 

' Take her where waters rin. 

And wliitc 08 the milk of her white breast, | 

Wash her twa hands ime sin.’ " * 


PENAL ECONOMY,* 

AS XKVOLVXirO COH 8 XDEBATX 01 IS OF THB NATVEI, CAVSSI, AW 
FBOOEEISIOV OF CRIME— THE OBJECT, VBOmaB, AMD EFFECT ' 

OF rUKlBUMEKT— AND TUB MEAES WHEEEBT THE FSEAL 
BftCXPLXKE OF OUE GAOLS MAY BE BROUOIIT IVTO MAEMOEY 
WITH THE DIVINE WILL, AND RBEDERED ALIKE PBOTECTXVB 
OF THE INTBBBSTS OF SOCIETY, AND CORRECTIVE AND RE- 
FORMATORY OF ITS CONVICTED CRIMINALS AND OFFENDERS. 

BY JAMES ACLAND^ « | 

Waving for the moment fdl considerations as to* 
the practicability of the labour of convicts being 
profitably employed, and assuming for the sake of ar- 
gument that such result is impossible, wo think tlie 
desirableness of the investment of the time and labour 
of our criminal population in legitimately industrial i 
pursuits so self-evident that the attempt should be 
made at any sacrifice. The probable restoration of 
these pests of society to the ranks of social usefulness 
were cheaply purchased, in merely an economical 
point of view, at any cost which should leave a 
pccimiary advantage to the community; and if we 
enter upon a calculation of the relative amount of 
profit and loss, the commercial policy, to say nothing 
of the religious obbgationor moral duty of such a step, 
will be satisfactorily demonstrated. 

How vast an Tamount of plunder must be absorbed 
in sustaining so many thousands of thieves in all 
the cxtragavanccs of the profligacy for which they are I 
notorious ! If wo assume tlie annual number of con- j 
victed thieves at ten thousand, and the outlay of 
each, on tlicmsclvrs and otlicrs, at a hundred a-year, 
we shall have a million sterling as their annual 
expeuditure. 

Having thus the money produce of theft, let us 
inquire into the real value to the community of the 
property stolen. It is disposed of in the rogue’s only 
market ; where, in tlic eye of the law, the purchaser is 
considered many degrees worse than the dishonest ! 
salesman. There it must be sold at any price ; and 
I the buyer knows this ; and the seller is aware of that 
knowledge. The transaction is upon *^the cross'^ 

I The purchaser names the price. The seller gets for 
the property what the buyer pleases to offer, and, in 
words or by implication a pledge not to peach, and an 
undertaking to put everything out of sight and out of 
reach. The money price paid by the guilty icccivcr 
is under rather than over 25 per cent, of the honest 
marketable value of the stolen property, which may 
therefore be vciy safely estimated at four millions, or 
four times the expenditure of the convicted thieves. 

What then will be the value of property anuually 
stolen by undetected thieves by the whole number, of 
which the ten thousand who are aimually convicted 
form but a minute fraction? It is a very general 
opinion among experienced police officers that not one 
robbery in twenty is brought home to the perpetrator, 

Wc dare not work out our sum in figures. Let the a 
judgment of the reader multiply the four mfilions 
by the numeral which his judgment may elect ; let him 
then add to the product his estimate of the depreda- 
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tious of llie other eighty or ninety thousand prisoners 
annually convicted by the magistracy, and it will 
scarcely be possible to escape the conclusion that ihe 
honest people of En^fland and Wales are annually 
plundered to an extent approximating to the amount of 
the interest upon the National Debt of the JJniled 
Kingdom, 

And it may somewhat aid the reader in his cal- 
culation to inform him, that of 02,181 prisoners in 
the hands of the Metropolitan Police iii the year 
IS^!? the trades or occupations of IM,00S were as- 
eertauicd, wdiilst the police authorities report the 
balance, or 28,113, as of “No trade or occupation,” | 
which must be taken to mean none tlu'y could credit- 
ably or safely avow. In all probability, “ tliievcry ” 
would embrace a very decided majority of the whole 
number ; i.c., thievery as a profession^ for unquestion- 
ably occasional or accidental thievery was the occu- 
pation of a very large proportion of the professors of 
trades. It should be furtlier stated that the “ la- 
bourers ” arc so called in the annual return, and are 
not included in the number who had neither trade 
nor occupatiou. 

Why, if we were to employ all the convicted thieves 
in our gaols at productive labour, and were then to 
burn tlie product of that labour, though at a loss of 
ten shilhugs per licad per week, tlio honest portion of 
society would be more benefited by the transaction 
than by the continuance of the present system, lor 
every convicted thief now costs the rate-payer (by 
the last llcport of the prison inspectors) 20/. 10, y. T^d, 
per annum above his earnings of 7s, O^d. ; and, adding 
26/. to that amount for the supposed loss by destruc- 
tion of the product of his labour, we shall tlien have 
52/. IQs, 7 Id* as the then cost per amium for main- 
tenance, instruction, and industrial training. 

And as every reclamation of a slothful thief to in- 
dustrial and honest habits would save tlie country the 
annual amount of 400/. as the cost of his dishonest 
expenditure of 100/, per annum, and as we know of 
no other means of transforming these pirates of society 
into useful members of the community, with a chance 
of their so continuing, than those propounded by Mr. 
Charles Pearson, the experiment were well wortli 
making, even though aU that can be said against it 
were demonstrably true. 

The reader will not have forgotten that this expo- 
sition of the moral and pecuniary value of even pro- 
fitless industry was cntered.upon with the assumption, 
for the sake of argument, that it is impossible to 
invest the labour of convicts in profitable employ- 
ment. That argument is at an end ; and (content that 
it pass for its value, be it much, be it little,) wc now 
resume the position momentarily quitted, and examine 
the practicability of turning convict labour to not 
. merely a good account in its exaction, but to a pecu- 
niaiy advantage in its result. 

, But the admu^Ue vkwe of Ikt. Charles Pearson are 
90 clearly and so beautiMy defined in the official 
report presented by. him to the authorities of the City 
of Londou, that .we cannot iu justice refoJn from 


quoting the following extract as explanatory at once 
of the just and religions character of his scheme, and 
the high moral influence of its unquestionable tenden- 
cies when in operation ; — 

“The system of discipline proposed, aims at 
establishing habits of manual occupation, combined 
with moral and religious instruction, in the same pro- 
portions as would be the lot of the labouring poor in 
a well-ordered community. It is proposed to call 
those habits into action, by raising from time to time 
the rate of diet from the lowest the law allows to the 
standard of a well regulated workhouse, aud by 
abridging tlic duration of imprisonment, according to 
tlie amount of continuous labour aud good conduct of 
each class of prisoners, chissificd according to the age, 
strength, and capacity of each individual. Every 
hour of a prisoner’s life wasted, and every shilling of 
the ptiblic money expended in prison discipline not 
warranted by these objects, is a misapplication of time 
and money. 

“ ‘ If any one will not work, neither shall he cat,’ is 
a law of God, as applicable to a prisoner as to any 
other member of the community. The most efficient, 
deterring, and reformatory agent of prison discipline 
would be a system that required a prisoner to do more 
bodily work for less bodily comfort than tbc same 
quantity of work would procure for the honest portion 
of the labouring classes. This has been found hitherto 
impracticable in this country, because it bus been only 
attempted by inadequate stimulants, by means of 
compulsory labour, which, like slave-labour of every 
kind, is comparatively unproductive, and irritates and 
hardens the heart whenever it is enforced. 

“ By making the diet and duration of imprisonment 
of each individual depend upon his own continuous 
industry and good conduct in gaol, you would create 
in each a disposition to labour, and a power of sclf- 
coiitnd that would effectually secure orderly and in- 
dustrious conduct in prison, and form habits, cal- 
culated, upon his discharge, to keep alive the same 
stimulus ; which would lead to an equally beneficial 
result, whether in a state of freedom in his own 
country, or transplanted to one of our colonies, where 
labour is more in demand.” 

The arrangement by which the practical working of 
a scheme so nobly ambitious of good is to be scoured 
must next command our attention. 

Pabt III.— Laijd and Labour; or Means to the 
End, 

Let every national gaol be erected in the centre of 
a thousand acres of land, such area being surrounded 
by a wall of the he^ht and strength of that of the 
Millbank Penitentiary. Let the gaol be constructed 
for tlic reception of a thousand prisoners, with a 
separate night-cell for each prisoner, and workshops 
for each of the trades contributory to the maintenance 
and clothing of the inhabitants and tlie necessary 
repairs of tlic buildings. 

Such penal farm, with its chapel, infirmary, mid 
out-huildings, and including the puicLise of the land, 
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will require an outlay of 100,000/. and no more; 

one half of the cost per prisoner at the Model 
County Gaol at Reading; where the land did not 
form an ingredient in tlic outlay, wliilst in the scheme 
before us that item absorbs full twenty-five per cent, 
of the whole amount. Nor is this estimated cost a 
mere assumption of probable'expenditure, but a profes- 
sional estimate by gentlemen of standing and charac- 
ter, and upon which data contractors have offered to 
take the work and give satisfactory bonds for its 
due execution. The following arc the totals of the 
respective heads in this estimate : — 

Prisoners* Dormitories, (1000) . .£21,264 

Work-rooms, (8) 2,400 

Infirmary and Wash-house. ... 600 

Lodges, (16 for 32 .Superintendents, 

4 for 4 Land Bailiffs,) . . . 

Residences of Superior Ofiicors, viz : 

— Governor, Chaplain, Assistant 
Chaplain, Surgeon, Assistant 
Surgeon, Head Farmer, and 

Head Steward 

Chapel 650 

£29,514 

Cost of Boundary AVall at theeslimated prico 'V 

of that at Millbaiilv, assuming the form I io/*QA 
of the ground to be Sfpiare, say 26,880 ( 

feet at 32«. Or/ J 

Leaving for Purchase of Laud 26,806 


£ 100,000 


This great difference* in the original expenditure 
arises from: — 1. Tiic extravagant cost of uii orna- 
moutal as compared ^^iih the economical construction 
of a merely clioctivo gaol; and, (2,) from the enor- 
mous cx])ciiseof providing aii ai’tifioial atmosphere for 
prisoners under the “ separate system,’’ us contrasted 
with ih(5 ordinary accommodation required for ])risoii- 
ers under the industrial and self- supporting system 
proposed by the City solicitor. 

Such gaols would cost less than half the original 
outlay of the model-gaols upon the separate system, 
inclusive of the purchase of a thousand acres to each ; 
or scarcely more than a third, if the now valueless 
land of our national forests were allocated for such 
truly national purpose. And of tliis there is an 
abundance ; to wit, 66,154 acres in the New Forest, 
Ilampsliirc ; 24,166 acres in Doan Forest, Glouccstcr- 
bliirc; 5,424 acres in Whittlcwood Forest, Nortli- 
amplonshire ; 3,741 acres in Wyclnvood Forest, 
Oxfordshire ; and 12,000 acres in Waltham Forest,' 
Essex; giving a total of 111,485 acres. Of these 
80,781 acres are unenclosed wastes. There arc other 
twelve forests and woods exclusive of the Parks at 
Greenwich, Wmdsor, Richmond, London, and Dublin. 
And it appears from the most recent retura of the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests that the re- 
ceipts of the Crpwn from the 111,485 acres in the 
five forests first above referred to bavfe only averaged 
during the last forty-five years 7,404/., or Is. 5</. per 
acre per annum, towards which receipts the 80,781 
acres of unenolosed waste have not contributed one 
farthing per acre per annum. 


But so wise an appropriation of the localities of 
Crown wastelry to great public advantage does not 
l^ar to have been anticipated by Mr. Pearson in 
ms estimate of primary expense ; for that gentleman 
has assumed the actual purchase of the thousand acres 
of land for his gaol — the policy of which course, for 
an experiment, may be admitted, however desirable if 
not absolutely essential it may afterwards become to 
have command of a much more extended area for « 
simultaneous or perhaps consecutive occupation. 

But in the working out his plan, its author pro* 
poses the formation of two penal farms or prisons 
under two distinct sets of circumstances for the 
purj)ose of testing their relative powers of surplus 
production after the primary condition of each 
establishment shall liavc been complied with ; namely, 
the raising on each thousand acres respectively an 
amount of bread, meat, oatmeal and potatoes sufii- 
cient for the sustenance of a thousand prisoners and a 
liundrcd officers. 

It is suggested that* one of these establishments 
shall be placed upon a thousand acres of the open 
Crown land in tlic New Forest, that is, upon a fifty - 
seventh portion of the unincloscd and unproductive 
wjistcs of tlic Crown in Hampshire. Of this vast 
forest, but six thousand acres yield any revenue, and 
which, luitlcr enclosure for the growth of timber, have 
reliiriied an nvorago annual rental of 8.?. SJe/. per 
aero since I S03, but have been maintained at an annual 
loss during the fourteen years'from 1833 to 1848. 

Yet it may be confidently staled, on the authority 
of practical farmers in the occupation of the adjacent 
land, that the opcm waste upon wliieh it is proposed 
to erect tlic penal farm, would, drained by the labour 
of convicted thieves, be rendered agriculturally avail- 
able at from twenty-five to thirty shillings per acre 
per annum. This land, it is well vouched, is suitable 
to the growth of every description of crop required, 
and is close to the railroad, which opens a commu- 
nication, at no great distance, with several important 
market towns. 

The lucidity of the second experimental establish- 
ment is suggested at within a few miles of the 
metropolis, Liverpool, Manchester or other populous 
provincial town, where, by the application of a greater 
quantity of manure, a greater amount of labour may 
be profitably employed, (after supplying the prisoners 
with requisite food,) iu raising market-garden produce, 
which would bring a considerable cask return, and 
I increase the consumption of a wholesome imd nutritive 
description of diet, by bringing it within the reach of 
a larger portion of the community. 

In the Essex forests, within ten miles of Loudon, 
there aix) many thousand acres of land suitable for 
these purposes, but whicli, like the New Forest, are 
unproductive as at present managed by the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests. And at Wanstead, 
yet nearer the metropolis, there arc fifteen hundred 
aores of waste lauds wdiicli do not produce half-n- 
crown an acre, although land of the same quahty imme- 
diately adjoining, but which had been well drained 
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and cultivated by the labour of man^ \ras recently sold 
for 100/. per acre. 

It must be manifest, that as regards sites for 
important experiments, there need not exist aiy 
diiBculty of an insuperable character, since it is in the 
power of Government to devote the requisite quantity 
of Crown land, now utterly unproductive, towards the 
testing of the great principle involved in the bold 
scheme propounded by the honourable member fur 
Lambeth. On the other hand, the sanction of the 
Lc^slature is alone required ; the requisite area can 
be purchased from private hands, and the possibility 
of converting our criminals into industrious members 
of the community be fairly ascertained. 

It is estimated that a tliousand prisoners and a 
hundred officers (from sixty to ciglity of whom 
would be practical agriculturists of the labouring class, 
as supenntendents of tlie labour of the prisoners on 
land,) will consume 930 quarters of wlicat, 16,900 
stones of meat, 700 tons of potatoes, and 3G0 
quarters of oats. 

That a thousand acres of land, subjected to the 
highest possible cultivation by the manual labour of a 
thousand convicts, (estimated to be equal in quantity 
to tlie labour of five hundred ordiiiary farm servants,) 
and by means of tlio manure from an establishment of 
1100 individuals in addition to ilio usual supply from 
the cattle upon the farm, w'ould yield a large available 
surplus beyond the food required and applicable to the 
expenses of the management, cannot admit of a 
doubt in the miird of any person of adequate agricul- 
tural knowledge for forming an opinion upon the 
subject. 

When it is stated that the scheme of the Penal 
Parm assumes about a third of the thousand acres to 
be annually in pasture or green crops, that there will 
be a flock of sheep upon the land, that tlicvc will be. 
a constant succession of 120 cattle feeding in their 
stalls, and that lierds of swine in }>rcvcntiou of all 
waste will occupy the styes, it will be conclusive of 
the fact that there will be abundance of manure for 
the farm. 

And it must be equally manifest that there will be 
an abundance of labour for the manual cultivation of 
the land. Before a Parliamentary Committee in the 
last Session (ISiS), Jolin llcvans, Esq., late an assist- 
ant Poor Law Commissioner, and who lias devoted 
bimself for many years, and .still does, to agricultural 
inquiries and pursuits, stated upon oath that the 
average number of labourers employed upon farming 
land in England is two per hundred acres. On the 
Penal Farm there will bo the equivalent of fivtx 
labourers per hundred acres. But, it may be con- 
tended on the other hand, this five-fold increase of 
labour will not bo sufficient to counterbalance the 
manifold advantages of mechanical aid in its applica- 
tion to agriculture pursuits ; or> in other words, that 
an amount of laboui^ which may be infinitely beyond 
the necessity of brdinaiy farming, may nevertheless be 
altogcther'insuficient for the pultivatiou of the land 
by sptAe labour and manual industry. This ^loint. 


however, will be satisfactorily established in the course 
of the evidence about to be adduced in illustration, 
generally, of the immense advantage of the spado over 
the plough, as proved from the experience of those 
whom poverty or judgment has induced to reject tlie 
latter and depend wholly on the former. The result, 
as to the acrcable capacity of a man’s power, will 
prove him equal to at least two acres, and five 
hundred men quite sufficient for a thousand acres, if 
the whole of that extent were under the spade, which, 
in this instance, it would not be ; and the result as to 
the comparative production will give an advantage to 
niaimal labour exceeding a treble return for an equal 
investment of capital. 

During the inquiry into the affiiirs of the “National i 
Land Company” before a select Committee of the li 
House of Commons, of which the Bight Hon. W. C, | 
Haytcr was chairman, in the month of Juno last, the I 
subjoined evidence w^as given : — 

Mr. John Sillcti, of Kclsall, near Saxmimdham in 
Suffolk, was examined : — 

I 

“ He had been apprenticed to the general trade of 
grocer and draper, as usual in country towns, and for 
some tlmo carried on these businesses on his own aeeoiint 
at Yoxford, Suffolk. About six or seven years since, 
how'cvcr, having always been very fond of agricultural 
pursuits, he purchased two acres of land, for which ho ! 
paid 236/.— -the legal expenses of conveyance wore 14/. — ! 
making the total cost of the two acrc.s 250/. ; there irae ! 
no hovse upon the laud, nor did he at present reside 
upon it. Ills house, which was also his own, was in 
the village, and nearly half a mile distant from his ; 
land. His situation would certainly bo more advaip | 
tageous if his house was In the centre of Lis land. Ifo 
followed his business for some lime after he purchased 
the laud, but having tried the experiment to sec what 
he could do with it, and liuding he was getting on better 
than he expected, he entirely relinquished trade, and for ' 
the last five years had given his sole attention to the ' 
laud. When lie bought the land, it was all in old 
pasture, and ho broke it up by degrees, some in one 
year, some in another, till he had now got an acre and 
a half under cultivation, and half un acre in pasture,, so 
that the whole of his land was not yet cultivated. He 
had done all the labour himself, never having had 
assistance from anybody. His family consisted of a 
wife and two girls, the eldest between 16 and 17, and 
the other j ust turned 1 2. Occasionally they had assisted 
him in vciy trifling matters, but all the labour ho had 
done himself. He had clothed and supported himself 
and family exclusively out of the two acres, and had 
kept an account of receipts and expenditure, in which 
he showed the profits of his farm, after providing for 
the consumption and clothing of the family. It was in 
the press, and would shortly bo published. He made it 
a point to live exclusively n|)on the produce of his 
farm ; they had milk of a morning, meat and vegetables 
for dinner, and milk at night; he made it a point 
always to have meat and vegetables for dinner. Ho 
considered ho lived as well as a fanner as he did when 
he was a grocer and draper, though in a different way ; 
as wholesomely, and much better for his health, he con- 
sidered. In business 'he had very indifferent health 
indeed ; he had much better health since he was on the 
land; and it was the same with his family. His system 
of farming was to grow root-crops->potatoos, mangold- 
wurtzel, cabbages, and beans ; the only corn-crop he 
grew was wheat With respect to stock, for four years 
he had kept two cows, and generally two pigs, but ho 
was this year making an experiment with swine, ol 
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wliicli ho had seventeen, and a sow ; he was making that 
experiment for the profits. Ho took the difference be* 
tween the manure of pigs and the manure of cows int^' 
the calculation, as he conBidcred the former the 
When ho kept the two cows and the two pigs, he reai^^l 
calves up to seven weeks old ; he reared the last thfii^ 
year; he reared one and fatted one. The hours hie' 
worked on the land depended on the season of the year; 
when busy, he worked from six in the morning till six 
in the evening ; at other times, not so long. He cul- 
tivated entirely by the spade : he had no faith in the 
plough ; he knew it was not so well for the land ; his 
land improved annually under spade culture. The im- 
plement he used was a three-pronged fork, fourteen 
inches long, and he dug for every crop. If any one 
wished to judge of the results of spade and plough 
culture, the^ had only to look at his crop of wheat and 
that- of his neighbour over the hedge that joined his 
field ; he should say that field did not contain more 
than half of his crop— he meant the average per acre. 
He measured his crop in bushels, and his last year s 
wheat produced liim sixteen bushels on a quarter of an 
acre. It was dibbled in rows eight inches apart, and 
then dropped by hand by boys or girls. Each plant in 
the row was, as near as he could judge, about six inches 
apart. He did not recollect exactly what quantity of 
Kcctl he sowed to the quarter of an acre, but he sowed 
it very thin. lie kept the wheat for the consumption | 
of his family. His system of farming had been taken | 
entirely from experience and study. His potatoes he 
planted whole, and had grown as much as three bushels 
a square perch. A bushel of potatoes ivcighcd about 
Bcvciity-two pounds. In Suffolk, they calculated a Back 
to weigh fourteen stone ; they arc always Bold by the 
sack ; when he sold a bushel, ho always heaped it. He 
^had sold vegetables as well ; cabbages were what he 
generally giew on a large scale, as he found them most | 
profitable ; when he got a full crop of them, he got more 
money than by any other crop ; the price he made of 
them was a halfpenny a head wholesale to the market 
people, who came with carts; he sent none to Sax- 
mundham, a small market-town one mile oft*; ho sold 
them wholesale, lie grew beans between the potatoes. 
Good laud ought to produce (he crops he had sbated. 
It was not at all an unusual thing to get three bushels 
of potatoes from a rod, which would give 480 bushels 
per aero. IJy his method ho had produced that. He 
should certainly not be satisfied with six bushels of 
wheat from a quarter of an acre, instead of sixteen.” 

In answer to Mr. S. Crawford, the witness de- 
scribed liis system as follows : — 

In growing potatoes he put between every third 
row a double row of beans, without allowing any extra 
room for the xiotatoes, and he found in that way he got 
an excellent crop of beans. J udges, who had seen his 
crop this year, calculated that he would have as many 
beans as though the ground were covered, and that it 
would not injure the potatoes, which were plautcd from 
six to seven inches deep, and not earthed up, in conse- 
quence of growing the beans. IIo proved last year tliat 
he had as many potatoes as though he had not planted 
the beans. If land was in heart, and thorough good 
land, it would produce both. As to there being no end 
of produce, in that case, he could only say what he had 
provoi by hia experiAents. Instead of growing two 
<iropa, he had made the ground produce three in the 
year, by transplanting. Ho raised the Swede turnips 
just the same as the cabbage plants, and when the 
potatoes came off, he dug the land and transplanted 
them the same as the cabbages. Ho^never sowed any 
peas, they shaded the potatoes too much. He put his 
turnips at the same distance as his potatoes, the rows 
twenty inches apart, and the plants twelve inches apart. 
Ho had never used any food for his stock that was not 
grown on the farm, nor bad he ever purchased any 


manure. He had found that ho always made plenty by 
keeping his stock stall-fed. His produce of potato^, if 
inoasured by bushels, amounted to fifteen tons ei^ht 
Hjik and eight pounds to the acre. After supplying 
■Kioflin family with milk, he calculated that nis two 
produced him 291. profit in the year, over his qwn con- 
sumption. He sold it nearly all in milk, and made very 
little butter. He sold his milk at 2d. a quart He 
never measured the milk the cows gave when they were 
fiuBh of milk, but the average they would give in a dagr 
the first three or &ur months would be from two to 
three gallons a meal. He milked them only morning 
and night, and had never tried milking them three times 
a-day. He supposed that his own family would consume 
about a quart of milk a-day. The premnee of a cow for 
the whole year would be for three months five gallons a- 
day, the nc.\t month it would fall perhaps a gallon, and 
then probably it would decrease gradually, perhaps half 
a gallon, and then he should suppose from the time of 
her being dry there would be about a gallon a meal in 
the worst time. He had estimated, in the profits he had 
given, the cow to give every day two quarts and a pint a 
meal, or five quarts a-day, which, sold at 2(1. a quart, 
would be 10(f. a-day, or 151. 7a. 6(f. a-year. The 294 
profit he had mentioned did not include anything from 
the sale of calves, but was entirely from the sale of milk 
besides what was consumed in the family. The milk 
was sold at the same price winter and summer. As to 
his pigs, he reared them himself. He was now feeding 
them with the tops of the beans, which he had got in great 
quantity, and with the leaves of the maugold-wurtzel. 
When ho fattened them, he fed them on boiled potatoes, 
and then, to finish them off, for the last week or two ho 
bought a little barley meal. He only gave the store 
pigs potatoes, and found the others throve upon the bean 
tops and mangold-wurtzel leaves, together with cabbages, 
which he gave them raw. He gave the sow some 
l)ettcr feeding when she was suckling, and he thought 
his seventeen pigs and sow would produce him as 
much profit as his two cows and his two pigs had 
done. Ho had been told by many intelligent people, 
that a breeding sow would produce as much profit 
as a cow, and if it did, it would save labour and 
trouble. The general result of his farming as shown by 
his accounts was, that on the two acres thus farmed, 
after providing for the living and the clotliing of his 
family, he had sold *iil. w'orth of produce last year; and 
if he calculated his expenses as though ho was renting 
land and house besides paying the taxes, the result 
would be 12/. for the rent of the two acres at 250/., 
8/. for the rent of the house, and 2/. for taxes, making 
22/. lOs. for rent and taxes, leaving a clear profit on the 
two acres of 51/. 10^. a-year, and if another man was as 
industrious as he was, he did not see why he should not 
come to the same result. As to the knowledge and 
experience of a gentleman, a professional farmer, who 
Bilid that no labouring man could keep and Bupport his 
family upon the prc^uco of the best three acres in 
England, paying neither rent nor taxes, he could only 
say that he had done this upon two acres of a nice 
mixed soil. Ho had lived for the last five years off that 
land, and he could give any references that might bo 
required, to some of the most respectable people living 
in the neighbourhood. The clergyman of the village 
often came and looked over hia land. His land was 
much better now than when he bought it. If any 
gentleman said he would have larger crops if the land 
were ploughed, he should presume that he had never 
tried the spade at all. If a neighbouring farmer came 
and offered to plough his dand for nothing, he would 
not allow him to do so.” 

The Report of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, Hon. W. E. Cowper, Chairman, (pre- 
sented in July, 1843,) upon tJie benefit of small 
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allotments to the labouring poor, is replete witli in- 
formation of great interest. The subjoined paragraphs 
from the Report itself speak volumes in favo 
spade husbandry 

Although much of the waste land of this country Is 
of 80 inferior a* quality that it could not be successfully 
leclaimed as a farming speculation, yet it could profitably 
be brought into cultivation through spade husbandry^ 
by the labour of men working on their own account ! 
' The land will yield larger profits under this mode j 
of cnltivation than under the usual method of tillage/* ! 

Many striking instances have been stated to your 
Committee where the possession of an allotment lias 
been the means of reclaiming the Criminal, reforming 
the dissolute, and changing their whole moral character 
and conduct.’* 

^ Your Committee have it in evidence, that of three 
thousand heads of families holding allotments in Kent, 
not one was committed for any offence, during the years 
1841 and 1842 ; that whilst in tho parish of Hadlow 
there were thirty-five commitments in 1835, the allot- 
ment system being introduced in 1836, there was but 
one commitment in 1837 ; that subsequently, fifteen of 
those who were committed to prison in 1835, had ob- 
tained allotments, and that 'for tho past six years there 
has been but one commitment from the whole number 
of allottees, the old oflenders being reclaimed to the 
paths of honest industry.’* 

But, however interesting these extracts from tlic 
Report, the evidence annexed to it embraces oilier 
topics of at least equal importance, as illustrative of 
tho sufficiency of “land and labour” fornjiholding the 
personal independence of the individual when once he 
lias acquired industrial habits, and a distaste for 
dishonest Viigabondagc and its painful and inevitable 
consequences. 

Mr. Henry Martin, a small farmer Jiolding thirty 
acres of land under Sir William Geary, at Iladlow hi 
Kent : — 

. “I have been ag^ent for the West Kent Allotment 
Society for the.last seven years ; I introduced the system 
into Hadlow upon land which >vas the worst in the 
parish ; it is very much Improved ; I should say it is 
nearly the best now; its value then was 16«. per acre, 
now it is certainly cheap at 21 ; the profit realized by 
the Hadlow allottees averages 201. per acre ; the general 
average throughout the county upon tho allotments is 
16{. per acre ; this is effected by the labour of about two 
houra in the evening to each allotment of a quarter of 
an acre, and that only for about half the year ; the 
cultivation is invariably by the spade ; they invariably 
obtain much more produce, in proportion to the extent 
of land, than the fanner; the potato is the principal 
vegetable produced, and the averse quantity on a 
(]pu1»r acre allotment is a hniidred bushels, --indeed 
that is rather below the average ; then, in the course of 
the year, tho same land would produce turnips and 
cabbages, quite to the value of the rent, so that the 
hundred bushels of potatoes would be clear profit ; and 
generally they keep a pig, and many of them two ; the 
rent it most punctually paid ; I have now brought eight 
aeres of my land under spade cnltivation, which has 
enabled me to get rid of two horses; I have done this 
by my own labour and that of two men whom I have 
employed; ^emenseof digging anaore is just the 
same as that of ploughing one ; a man will dig an acre 
w^ll for 1/. and 1 cannpt get it ploughed for less; and 
thfi land not being ct^ged by the trampling of the 
herseB the weight of the plough, makes tho after 
w<urk much lighter ; the ploughing kneads the sub-soil, 
which causes Uie wet to stand, but the spade leaves the 



sub-soil porous, and tho wet can draw away ; the plough 
is not allowed to bo used by the allottees in any case ; 
I only know of one breach of this rule, and the man was 
instantly deprived of his allotment ; a labouring man in 
full employment con well manage half an acre, but it is 
difficult to obtain land, and the allotments are therefore 
seldom^ more than a quarter of an acre; we should bo 
very glad to give a rent of U. per acre for Hartford 
Heath, which is now waste, and of a stony soil ; it might 
be very profitably cultivated by spade husbandry.’* 

i Rev. Stephen Demainbray, Rector qf Broad Soincr- 
ford in Wiltshire 

« There is a parcel of land in my parish called ' The 
Marsh,’ comprising 100 acres ; several suoccssivc tenants 
of this land having failed, it was let in Allotments to 
the poor at even a higher rent, which is duly paid, and 
wo have no paupers; each cottager keeps a couple of pigs ; 
they have only half an acre each, except several old men, 
whose strength is not sufficient for regular farm labour ; 
these have two acres, cultivate them perfectly, and arc 
thus kept off the parish. 1 have half a dozen cases of 
that description ; the average rent charged is 35«. per 
acre, all the surrounding parishes have followed our 
example, and with an equally good effect.” 


Captain G. T. Scobell, R.N : — 

“ I reside at High Littleton in East Somerset ; in 1 831, 
I began the allotment system for the encouragement 
of spade husbandry, luid have 250 tenants ; not one lias 
been convicted of crime, during the intervening period 
of 12 or 13 years; they keep pigs. 1 lent upwards of 
200^. to about 120 of the tenants to buy pigs, and 1 lost 
but 2/. ; the poor people realize a profit after the Mte of 
21/. 18«. per acre. There are four million acres of improvc- 
able uncultivated land in England, and about a million 
families of tlie agricultural labourer s class.” 


Jrssc riper, an allotment tenant under Mrs. Davies 
Gilbert, at East Dean, Bcacby Itcad, Sussex: — 


“ I am a cripple and unable to do agricultural work ; I 
rent four acres of land and .a cottage for 11/. a-ycar ; a boy 
about 17, from llcllingly Poorhouse, lives with mo, and 
occasionally 1 employ a man; much of my time is 
occupied ill looking after some small allotment tenants, 
for Mrs. Gilbert. 1 employ the man about two months 
in the year ; last year 1 grew 42 busheU of wheat, off 
three quarters of an acre of land, and 250 bushels of 
potatoes off other three quarters of an acre; the 
wheat sold at 7//. 6d. making fifteen guineas, and the 
potatoes, at 15(/. the bushel, brought 16/. 12jr. 4d. 1 
keep two cows and three or four pigs ; one of my cows 
goes in harness and draws all my manure. Mrs. (Hlbci t 
informed mo they were so used in Germany, and I 
told her, if they did it there, wc could do it in Sussex ; 
the other I am just learning ; tho cow saves me in labour 
5/. on every acre. I mafiure tho land with liquid, and 
have a tank four feet square in my cow-housc, for that 
purpose. I mix soot and salt and mould with the liquid. 
My land brjngs me yearly 15/. per acre. 

JobnDurabrell of Irvington, Bcaohy Head, Sussex:— 


“ 1 was a Bhoemaker, but being afflicted with a liver 
complaint, took an allotment of three acres; 1 have now 
nx aeres; all the assistance 1 have is from my father, 
who is 70, and my littlo boy, who is 9 years of age ; it is 
a ehidkY soil. 1 have two cows and a heifer, and two 
pigs; the cows yield in butter 20/., their two calves 6L 
Msides skim-milk, which, at three pints a penny, or 
given to the pigs, is worth 10/. A quarter of an sere 
gave IS bushels of oats, at 4s. which brought 8/. 12s. ; 
haUT an acre grew 32 bushels of wheat, at 8#. producing 
12L 16e., which is equal to tho consumption of my 
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family, including tbe wife and three infant children ; 
besides pigs, poultry and vegetables ; the rent, rates, 
tithes and taxes, come to 121 12«. ; then the only hired 
labour was 21, for thrashing, and seed cost me 21 ; this 
was in 1840, when I had only three acres. In 1841, 
I got 8/. 12«. for my wheat, 61. U. for oats, 41, for 
potatoes, 61. lOe. for calves, 211, 168, 3d. for butter, and 
lOl. for skim-milk, or 651, 16j?. 3d. besides pigs and 
vegetables ; and this was from three and a Quarter acres. 
In 1842 I got three additional acres, but it was a bad 
year, for the new land was in very bad condition, and 
I had the misfortune to lose my two cows, but the 
receipts vrere 62/. 18«. 6d. besides three pigs, worth ten 
guineas, and as many vegetables as we could consume.” 

John Brooks, a stocking weaver at Hinckley, 
Leicestershire 

" We have 37J acres in garden allotments, of a quarter 
of an acre each ; we cannot obtain more land ; there are 
still 100 applicants, and as each allottee evinces ability 
and industry, his land should be increased to the extent 
of his capacity to cultivate ; eight bushels of potatoes 
are expected from six score yards, but some get twelve ; 
there are 40 pieces of six score yards to the acre. I 
know instances of land being let at the exorbitant rent 
of 7s. 8«. and 9s. the piece ; 9s. is at the rate of 1 S/. 
the acre, and even then the poor men have made a 
profit off the piece ; each man with a rood acre) may, 
if he will, by double cropping, clear 61. per annum.” 

James Orange of Nottingham 

** I am secretary and travelling agent to an Allotment 
Society for the Midland ('ountics ; wo have 63 branch 
societies, and upwards of 800 acres of land in occupation 
as cottage gardens of a quarter of an acre, which is 
sufficient to support a poor man and his family for 13 
weeks at 10a. a-wcek ; a poor man could cultivate con- 
siderably more land even in his leisure houns and when 
in full work ; last winter our allottees killed sixty pigs, 
not one of whom ever had a pig before in his life, and 
all of whom were, before the holding of these allotments, 
in the greatest distress; the increase of produce through 
spade husbandry is very considerable in all cases ; one 
field that was a gravel field, in Carlton, which wc were 
told would not return the seed planted, actually yielded 
100 Backs of potatoes per acre; and when I was in 
Yorkshire, a rood of ljuid near Barbot Hall was planted 
with wheat by Lord Howard’s steward, and 28 bushels 
obtained, which is equal to 14 quarters per aero ; Mr. 
Hobson, the steward, has since informed me that he had 
planted 200 yards with cucumbers, and after supplying 
liis lordship’s table, bad sold 2000 in Sheffield and 
Botherham markets, at from Id. to but certainly 
averaging 2d. and being at the rate of 200/. the acre : 
200 yards is the 24th part of an acre ; the land which pi^o- 
duced 14 quarters of wheat to the acre, is of the quality of 
that from which tho farmers arc well content to get 
four quarters, and do not grumble if they get but three; 
it was dibbled and hoed the same as peas ; no land is 
too poor for the spade ; we could cultivate sand-hills into 
valuable estates in two or three years; 1 should be 
very happy to take the poorest land if I could have it 
at a fair rent and on a safe tenure : none is too poor, 
none too bad ; none of the allottees receive parochial 
relief, although we shdhld not consider such circum- 
Btanoe a disqualification; for a man not having any 
work, nor likely to have any, we should propose an acre 
of land or more, as tho quarter acre will only support 
bis family for thirteen weeks ; a man in full em^oy- 
ment as a weaver, or otherwise, coujd easily secure 
that advantage, and if work were slack, by throwing 
additional labour on his land, he would make it more 
productive ; the corporation of Nottingham let about 
40C gardens at five fiurthings a yard or 26/.; per acre, 
whilst the a^joifidog land of the same quality is rented 


by farmers at about 61 ; these gardens are from a mile to 
two miles from the market place ; they are of various 
sizes — say from six hundred yards to a quarter of. an 
acre ; the artisan allottees of those gardens make to my 
knowledge, a considerable profit from their cultivation.” 

William Miles, Esq. M.P. ; — 

“ In 1828, when I 'resided at Caunion, in Notting- 
hamshire, there vr^re eight acres of a clayey soil, the 
property of the parish, let to a man who had respect^ 
ably brotight up a large family without other resource ; 
but his children had all got out into the world, and the 
old man was unable to attend to the land ; so 1 advised 
the parish to let it out in quarter acre allotments to 
poor people, and although it was certainly alK>ut the worst 
soil for that purpose, the best crops of the best of 
vegetables were pi*oduccd, and the plan conferred the 
greatest benefits upon the occupiers and inhabitants. 
1 do not think any poor man should have more than 
an acre, although 1 have known men with tl'vee or four 
acres do perfectly well, become better labouicrs, and 
even acquire small properties; but they would be apt 
on a good sale, to get drunk, and lose their money. Six 
years after leaving Caunton, I went to live in Gloucester- 
shire, where I now reside, and 1 have given allotments 
to a hundred persons with unquestionable advantage to 
all of them ; for instance, one man occupying a quarter 
of an acre, and paying 1/. rent, told me that last year 
his onions brought him 24/;., carrots 8«., fruit 2s. 6d., 
and, with a wife and five children, they had always en- 
joyed an abundance of potatoes and eveiy other culinary 
vegetable ; all taxes were included in the rent ; and 
this man’s case is a fair specimen of the whole. The 
moral effect of the system is incalculable ; I know of 
I many drunkards reclaimed, and of the impious becom- 
ing constant church-goers. A clergyman said to me, 
'preaching and visiting were of no use till these people 
got the allotments.’ The possession of a piece of land 
gives them a better idea of tho rights of property ; the 
first effect is to induce a determination to protect pro- 
perty; in fact, whenever we have an allotment to spare, 
and a man of b.id character applies for it, he gets it, 
and verj’ .^oon afterwards he has been found to have 
been perfectly reclaimed. The allotments arc all culti- 
vated by spade labour of the occupiers— -hired labourers 
not being allowed.” 

Gcorgo Cruttenden : — 

" I keep an agricultural day-school at Willingdou in 
Sussex, and have sixteen boys who pay one penny per 
week; I rent my house and five acres of land for 25/.; I 
teach the boys reading, writing, and arithmetic, in the 
forenoon, and from two to five in tho afternoon they 
work on the land ; I keep two cows stall-fed, and the 
produce of my land last year was 65/.” ' 

To advance an argument in support of fhe im- 
portance of spade husbandry, or the higher importance 
of imbuing the minds of lazy aud dissolute men with 
a feeling of sclf-depcndence and a love of independ- 
ence, were, after perusal of the preceding evidence, 
needless ; nor can the capability of a thousand acres 
of land to luaintaiii a population of two thousand 
people be seriously doubted. 

The whole question is now about to be submitted to 
rigid investigation by the Legistaturc ; and it is to be 
hoped that ere long, one system, and that a practically 
and visibly reformatory system, will bo adopted for 
the reclamation of our vicious population ; that evi- 
dence of good worlg may bo exacted from the convict 
in tho place of a ff^id profession of mere faith ; that 
he may be habituated to toilsome industry rather than 
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listless and body-and-inind*destro]ring inaction; and 
that tlio Executive may assume the position of an 
insurance office in protection of life and property 
against malice and dishonesty. It would, indeedj 
seem, that the present annual premium paid by the 
community for the prevention of crime and the pun- 
ishment of criminals, is abundantly sufficient, if pro- 
perly applied, to compensate for all the pecuniary loss 
inflicted by the systematically bad upon the honest 
and industrious portion of society, and permitted by 
the official guardians of the industrial interests of a 
commercial people. It only remains to be seen whe- 
ther any combination of interests, official habits, or 
prejudices, and visions of the illiminaii, can super- 
sede the interests of humanity, the aspirations of 
philanthropy, and the duties of a Christian govern- 
ment and a Christian people. 

r — ♦— » 

THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF 
MARY POWELL, 

ATTEKWASnS HISTHESS MILTON.’ 

Wednesday. 

Jonmall, I have nobodic now but you, to whome 
to tell my little griefs ; indeedc, before I married, I 
know not that I had auie ; and even now, tlicy arc 
very small, onlie they are soe new, that sometimes niy 
heart is like to burst. 

—I know not whether *tis safe to put them alle on 
paper, onlie it relieves for y® time, and it kills time, 
and perhaps, a little while hence I tpay looke back 
and see how small tliey were, and how they mighte 
have beenc shunned, or better borne. *Tis worth y« 
triall. 

—Yesterday mom, for very wcariiicssc, I looked 
alle over my linen and Mr. Milton’s, to see could I 
finde anic thing to mend ; but there was not a stitch 
amiss. I wouldc have played on y® spinnettc, but was 
afrayd he should hear my indifferent musick. Then, 
as a last resource, I looke a book— Paul Perrin’s 
Historic of y® Waldcnscs and was, I believe, dozing 
a little, when I was aware of a coiitinuall wliispcring 
and crying. I thought ’twas some child in y® street ; 
and, having some comfits in my pocket, I stept softlie 
out to y* house-door and lookt forth, but no cliild 
could I see. Coming back,- y® door of my husband’s 
studdy being ajar, I was avised to look in ; and saw 
liim^ with awfulle brow, raising his hand in y® very act 
to strike y® youngest Phillips. I could never endure 
to see a cldld struck, soe hastilie cryed out ‘*Oh 
don’t !”— whereon he rose, and, as if not seeing me) 
gently closed y« door, and,before I reached my chamber! 

I hearde soe loud a crying that I began to cry too. 
Soon, alle was quiet ; aud my husband, coming in, stept 
gently up to uie, and putting his arm about my neck 
sayd, “My d^st life, never agayn, 1 beseech you! 
interfere between me and the boys : His as unseemlle 
as iho’ I shoulde in intMere between yon and your 
maids,— when you have any,— a^wiU weaken my 

/ (1) Coqtlaued ftom p, 72. 



I replied, kissing that same offending member as I 
spoke, “ Poor Jack would have beenc glad, just now, 
if I had weakened them.” — “But that is not the 
question,” he returned, “ for we should alle be glad to 
escape necessary punishment ; wliercas, it is the power, 
not the penalty of our bad habits, that we slioulde seek 
to be delivered from.”—" There may,” I sayd, “ be 
necessary, but need not be corporal punishment.” 
“ That is as may be,” returned he, “ and hath alrcadio 
been settled by an authoritic to which I submit, and 
])artly think you will dispute, and that is, the word 
of God. Pain of body is in reiJitie, or ought to be, 
sooner over and more safelie borne than pain of an 
ingenuous mind ; and, as to y® shame ,— as Lorenzo 
dc’ Medici sayd to Soccini, ‘ The slminc is in the 
offence rather than in the punishment.* ” 

T replied, “ Our Robin bad never beenc beaten for 
his studdics to which he sayd with a smile, that 
even I must admit Robin to be noc great scholar. 
And so in good humour left me ; but I was in no 
good humour, and hoped heaven miglit never make 
me the mother of a son, for if I s*' sec Mr. IMilton strike 
him, I sliojild learn to hate y« father. — 

Learning there was like to be compauie at Doctor 
Davies’, 1 was avised to j)ut on my bravo grecnc saiin 
gown ; and my husband sayd it became me w'ell, and 
that I onlie needed some primroses and cowslips in my 
lap, to look like May ; — and somewhat he added about 
mine eyes’ “ clear sliiuing after rain,” which avised 
me he Lad perceived I had bccue crying in the 
morning, which I had hoped he had not. 

Arriving at y® Doctor’s house, wc were shewn into 
an emptic chamber ; at least, cmptic of compauie, but 
full of everything else ; for there were books, and 
globes, aud stringed and wind instruments, and stuffed 
birds and beasts, and things I know not soc much as 
y® names of, besides an easel with a painting by Mrs. 
MUdred on it, which she meant to be scene, or slie 
wouldc have put it away. Subject, 'Brutus’s Judg- 
ment’ : which I thought a strange, unfeeling one for 
a woman ; and did not wish to be her son. Soonc she 
came in, drest with stnddicd aud puritanicall plaiii- 
nesse ; in brown taffeta, guarded with black velvet, 
which became her well enough, but was scarce suited 
for y® season. She had much to say about limning, in 
which xny husband could follow her better than I ; 
aud then they went to y® globes, and Copernicus, and 
Galileo Galilei, whom she called a martyr, but 1 do 
not. For, is n martyr one 'who is unwillinglie im^ 
prisoned, or who formally recants? oven tho’ he 
affccteth afterwards to say Hwas hui a form, and cries 
“eppure, si muove?” The earlier Christians talght 
have sayd Hwas but a fonn to bum a handfull of 
incense before Jove’s statua; Pliny woulde have let 
them goo. 

Afterwards, when y* Doctor came in and engaged 
my husband in discourse, Mistress Mildred devoted 
hersolfe to me, and askt what progresse I had made 
with Bernardo Tasso. I tolde her, none at alle, for 1 
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was equallj43 faultie at Itoliques and lialianj and oulie 
knew his best work thro* Mr. Fairfax’s translation; 
whereat she fell laughing, and sayd she begged my 
forgivencsse, but I was confounding y' father with y* 
sonne ; then laught agayn, but pretended ’twas not at 
me but at a lady I minded her of, who never couldc 
remember to distinguish betwixt Lionardo da Vinci 
and Lorenzo dci Medici. That last name brought up 
y« recollection of my morning’s debate with ray 
husband, which made me feel sad; and then, Mrs. 
Mildred, seeminge anxious to make me forget her un- 
manncrliness, commenced “ Can you paint ?” — “ Can 
you sing ?” — “ Can you play tlic lute ?”-“and, at the 
last, “ What can you do ?” 1 mighto have sayd I couldc 
comb out my curls smoother tlian she couldc hers, but 
did not. Other guests came in, and talked so much 
agaynst prelacy and y® right divine of kings tliat I 
woulde fain wc had remained at astronomic and poetry. 
For supper tlierc was little meat, and noc strong drinks, 
oiilie a tliiimish foreign wine, with cakes, Ciindies, 
sweetmeats, fruits, and confections. Such, I suppose, 
is town fashion. At the lastc, came musick ; Mistress 
^Mildred sang and played ; tlicn j)rcst me to do y® like, 
but 1 was soc fcarfulle, I couldc not ; so my husband 
sayd he woulde play for me, and that woulde be alle 
one, and soc covered iriy bashfullcncsse handsomlie. 

Oiilic this morning, just before going to his studdy, 
he slept back and sayd, “ Sweet Moll, I know you 
can both play and sing — why will you not ])ractisc ? 
1 rcplycd, I loved it not much. He rejoyned, “ But 
you know I love it, and is not that a niotivc ?” 1 
sayd, I feared to let him hear me, I played so ill. He 
rcplycd, ^'Why, that is y® very reason you shouhlc 
seek to play belter, and I am sure you have plenty of 
time. Perhaps, in your whole future life, you will not 
have such a season of leisure as you have now, — a 
golden opportunity, which you will surelio/ seize.” — 
Then added, “ Sir Thomas More’s wife learnt to play 
y«Jutc, solely that she miglilc please her husband.” I 
answered, “Nay, what to tell me of Sir Thomas 
More’s wife, or of Hugh Grotius’s wife, when I was 
the wife of John Milton ?” He looked at me twice, 
and quicklic, too, at this saying; then laughing, cried, 
“ You cleaving mischief ! 1 liardlic know whether to 
take that speech amissc or well — ^liowcver, you shall 
have the benefit of the doubt.” 

And so away laughing ; and I, for very shame, sat 
down to y® spinuettc for two )veario hours, till soc 
tired, I coulde cry ; and when I desisted, couldc hear 
Jack wailing over his task. ’Tis raining fast, I cannot 
get out, nor should I dare to go done, nor where to 
go to if ’twere fine. I fancy ill smells ft-om y® church- 
yard— ’tis long to dinner-time, with noe change, uoe 
exercise ; and oh, 1 sigh for Forest HilL 


—A dull dumer with Mrs. Phillips, whom I like not 
much. Christopher Miltou there, who stared hard at 
me, and put me out of countenance with his strange 
questions. My husband checked him. He isa lawyer 
and has wit enoughe. 

Mrs. Phillips speaking of second mairiagcS) I un- 


awares hurt her by giving my voice agaynst them. 

It seems she is thinking of contracting a second 
maiTiagc. 

—At supper, wishing to ingratiate myself with y^ 
boys, talked to them of countrie sports etc. ; to which 
y® youngest listened grcedilic : and at length I was 
advised to ask them woulde they not like to see 
Forest Hill ? to which y® elder rcplycd in his moijt 
methodicall manner, “ If Mr. Powell has a good 
library.” For tliis piece of hypocrisie, at which I % 
heartilie laught, he was commended by his uncle. 
Hyjiocrisic it was ; for Master Ned cryeth over his 
taskes pretty ncarlic as oft as y* youngest. 

’Fridaji . — ^To rewarde my zealous practice tn-day on 
y* spimicttc, ^Mr. Milton produced a collection of 
“Ayres, and Dialogues, for one, two, and three 
voices,” by his friend Mr. Harry Lawes, which he 
sayd I shoulde find very pleasant studdy ; and then he 
told mo allc about Iheire getting up y® masque of 
Comiis ill Ludlow castle, and how well y® Lady’s song 
was sung by Mr. Lawes’ pupil, the Lady Alice, then 
a sweet, modest girl, oulie thirteen ycares of age, — 
and he told me of y® singing of a fairc Italian young 
Signora, named Leonora Barroni, with her mother 
ami sister, whomc lie had heardc at Home, at y® 
concerts of Cardinal Barberiiii ; and how she was “as 
gentle and modest as sweet Moll,” yet not afrayd to 
open her mouth, and pronounce cverie syllabic dis- 
tiiictli(», and with y® jiroper emphasis and passion 
when .she sang. And after this, to my greate content- 
ment, he tookc me to y® Gray’s Inn Walks, where, 
the afternoon being fine, was much companic. 

After supper, I proposed to the boys that wc 
slioulde tell stories ; and ^Mr. Milton toldc one 
cliarminglie, but tlien went away to write a Latin 
letter. Soc Ned’s turn came next; and I must, if 
I can, for very mirtlic’s sake, write it down in his 
exact words, they were soc pragmaticall. 

“ Oil a dayc, there was a certain child wandered 
forthe, that would play. He met a bee, and sayd, 

‘ Bee, wilt thou play with me ?’ The bee sayd, ‘ No, 

I have my duties to perform, tho’ youj it woulde 
seeme, liavc none. 1 must away to make honey.’ 
Then y® childc, ahasht, went to y® ant. He sayd, 
‘Will you play with me, ant?’ The ant replied, 

‘ Nay, I must provide against y® winter.’ In sliorte, 
he found tlmt cveric bird, beast c, and insect he 
accosted, had a closer eye to y® purpose of their 
creation than himsclfc. Then he sayd, ‘ I will t hen 
back, and con my task.* — Moral. The moral of \® 
foregoing fable, my deare aunt, is this — Wc must 
love work belter than play.” 

With allc my interest for children, how is it possible 
to take aiiic iutercst in soc fonnall a little prigge ? 


Saturday have just done somewhat for Master 
Ned which he coulde not doe for himsclfe — viz. ten- 
derly bound up his hand, which he had badly cut. 
Wiping away some few imturall teal's, he must needs 
say, “ I am quite ashamed, aunt, you slioulde sec me 
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cry ; but y®[worst of it is, that alle this paync bos becne 
for HOC good ; whereas, when my uncle beateth me 
for misconstruing my Latin, tho’ I cry at y« time, all y® 
while I know it is for my advantage.”— If this boy 
goes on preaching soe, I shall soon hate him. 

— Mr. Milton having stepped out before supper, 
came back looking soc blythe, that 1 askt if ho^ had 
licardf’ good news. He sayd, yes : that some friends 
hud lung becne pursuading him, against his will, to 
make pnblick some of his Latin poems; and that, 
having at length consented to tlieire wishes, he had 
beeno with Mosley y® publisher in Bt. Paurs church- 
yard, who agreed to print them. I sayd, I was sorrie 
I shoulde be unable to read them. He sayd he was 
sorry too ; he must translate them for mo. I thanked 
him, but observed that traductions were never soc 
good as originalls. He rejoyned, Nor am I even a 
good translater.” I askt, “ Why not write in your 
ownc tongue?” He sayd, “Latin is understood all 
over y® worlde.” I sayd, “ But there are manie in 
your owne country do not understand it.” He was 
silent soe long upon that, that I supposed he did not 
mean to answer me; but then cried, “If on are right, 
sweet Moll. — Our best writers have written their best 
works in English, and I will heareaftcr doc y® same, — | 
for I feel that my best work is still to come. Poetry 
hath hitherto been with me rather y® recreation of a 
mind conscious of its hcaltli, than the deliberate task- 
work of a soule tlmt must liearcafter give an account 
of its talents. Yet my mind, in y® free circuit of her 
musing, has ranged over a thousand themes that lie, 
like the marble in the quarry, readie for aide shape 
that fancy and skill may give. Neither laziness nor 
caprice makes me difficult in my choice ; for, y® longer 
I am in selecting my tree, and laying my axe to y® 
root, the sounder it will be and the riper for use. 
Nor is an undertaking that shall be one of high duty, 
to be entered upon without prayer and discipKnc : — 
it woulde be presumption indeedc, to commence an 
enterprise which 1 meant shoulde dclighte and profit 
every instructed and elevated mind without so much 
paynes-takinge as it should cost a poor mountebank 
to balance a pole on his chin.” 

In y' clouds agayn. At dinner, 
to*daye, Mr. Milton catechized the boys on y® monung^s 
sermon, the Leads of which, though amounting to a 
dozen, Ned toldc off roundlic. Roguish little Jack 
looked slylic at me, says, “ Aunt coulde not tell oft' y® 
sermon.”' “Why not?” says his uncle. “Because 
she was sleeping,” says Jack. Provoked with f 
child, I tamed scarlett, and hastilie sayd, “I was 
not.” Nobodic spoke ; but I repented the falsitie the 
moment it had escaped me; and there was Ned, a 
folding of his hands, drawing! down his mouth, and 
closing his eyes. . . . My husband tookemc to tasks 
for it when we were alone, soe tenderlie that I we})t. 

Afo^y.«-Jaicik sayd this morning, “I know some 
thing— I know aunt keeps a joumall.” “ And a good 
thing if you kept one too, Jack,” sayd his uncle, “it 


would show you how little "you doe.” Jack was 
silenced ; but Ned, pursing np his mouth, says, “ I 
can’t think what aunt can We to put in a joumall— 
should not you like, uncle, to see?” “No, Ned,” 
soys his uncle, “ I .am upon honour, and your dear 
aunt’s journall is as safe, for me, as the golden 
bracelets that King Alfred hung upon y® high-way. 
I am glad she has such a resource, and, as we know 
she cannot have much news to put in it, we may y® 
more safely rely that it is a treasury of sweet, and 
high, and holy, and profitable thoughtes.” 

Oh, howdeeplie I blusht at this ill-deserved praysc! 
How sorrie I was that I had ever registered aught 
that he woulde grieve to read ! I secretly resolved that 
this daye’s journaliing s'‘ be y® last, untill I bad at- 
tained a better frame of mind. 


Saturday erau — have kept silence, yea, even 
from good words, but it 1ms becne a payn and griefe 
unto me. Good Mistress Catlicrinc Thompson called 
oil me a few dayes back, and spoke so wisely and so 
wholcsomelie concerning my lot, and y® way to make 
it liappy, (she is y® first that hath spoken as if ’twere 
possible it mighte not be soc alreadic,) that I felt 
for a season quite heartened; but it has allc faded 
away. Because y® source of chcerfulncsse is not in, 
me, anie more than in a dull landskip, which the snu 
lightciieth for awhile, and when he has set, its beauty 
is gone. 

Oh me ! how merry I was at home ! — IlIxh source 
not of checrfulnesse seemed in me t/icn, and why is it 
Partly because allc that T was there taught 
to think right is here thought wrong ; because much 
that I there thought hurnilessc is here thought 
sinfulle ; because I cannot get at auic of y® things 
that employed and interested me there, and because 
y® things withiii ray reach here do not interest me. 
Then, His no small thing to be contiiinallic deemed 
ignorant and misinformed, and to have one’s errors 
continuaUic covered, however handsomclie, even before 
children. To say nothing of y® weight upon y® 
spiritis at firstc, Imm change of ayre, and diet, and 
scene, and loss of habituall exercise and companie and 
householde cares. These petty griefs tiy me sorelic ; 
and when cousin Ralph came in uncxpectcdlic this 
morn, tho’ I never much cared for him at home, yet the 
sighic of Rose’s brother, fresh from Shecpscoto and 
Oxford and Eorcst Hill, soe upset me that I sank 
into tears. No wonder that Mr. Milton, then coming 
in, shoulde hastilie enquire if Ralph had brought iU 
tidings from home; and, finding ^Ic was well there, 
shoilde look strangelie. He askt Ralph, however, 
to stay to dinner; and wc had much talk of home; 
but now, I regret having omitted to* ask a thousand 
questions. 

Sunday eve»» Aug, 16.— Mr. Milton in his closet 
and I in my chamber.— Por y® first time he seems 
this evening to have founde out how dissimilar are 
our minds. Meaning to please him, 1 sayd, “ I kept 
awake bravelio, tonighte, tlixough that long, long 
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sermon, for your sake.” — “ And why not for God’s 
sakeP” cried he, “why not for your owne sakeP — 
Oh, sweet wife, I fear you have yet mueli to learn of 
y*’ depth of happincsse that is comprised in the com- 
munion between a forgiven soul and its Creator. It 
hallows the most secular as well as the most spiritual! 
employments; it gives pleasure that has no after 
bitternessc; it gives pleasure to God — and oh! 
thinke of y® depth of meaning in those words 1 think 
what it is for us to be capable of giving God 
pleasure!” 

— ^Much more, in the same vein ! to which I could 
not, with equal power, respond ; soc, he away to his 
studdy, to pray perhaps for my change of hcarf., and I 
to my bed. j 

{To be conUnued.)] 

4 


i AUTOBIOGRArilY OF ALPHONSE DE 
I LAMARTINE.' 

1 “ Bioguapiiy,” says Carlyle, “is the most univer- 

I sally pleasant, the most universally profitable of ail 
j tilings.” 

I Whether we wdsh to study human nature in its 
social ori individual capacity, or, without studying at 
1 all, to give ourselves up to the indulgence of our 
j sympathies, and procure ourselves an hour or two of 
I enjoyment, as we do with a romance*, we can scarcely 
find a better book for the purpose than a tolcruhly 
well wTitten biograpliy, more especially if it be of the 
particular class now before us, an </«/o-biography* 

The French have for centuries been greatly addicted 
to memoir writing. They appear g('uerally to have 
more pleasure in talking of tlieiuscives, and less hesita- 
tion as to what they shall confide to the public, tlian 
any other people. Rut imfoi-tunatcly it sometimes 
appears that in their eagerness to pour out their souls 
into the sympathetic bosoms of the wrorld in general, 
they not only tell us all that did happen, but also a 
great deal tliat did not. A plain English reader might 
be apt to suspect M. dc Lamartine of falling into this 
mistake in his ** ConJidencesJ* There is such a 
powerful odour of tlic circulating library about some 
portions of them, that wc arc apt to forget we arc 
reading the genuine memoirs of a man of high 
character, who must, we presmne, consider liis honour 
pledged to the truth of a naiTative in which he in- 
troduces all persons by tbeir real names. 

If any one should present ns wdth a natural rose 
daubed with point, he could not consider himself 
aggricvei^ if we at first took it for an artificial one. 
If H. de Lamartine will serve up genuine facts with 
such a fiood of sweet sentimental sauce, it is uot sur- 
prising if we do not immediately fiud out what it is 
that we have before- us. 

In M. de Lamartine’s account of the position of his 
father, a lively idea is conveyed of some of the cfiects 

(l) *< Let ConfltoOM.** PwU. 1849. 


of the system of French society under the old regime; 
a system, the opposite of mercy, which has been said 
to bo “ twice blessed,” for it was twice cursed, — ^fetal 
alike to the classes excluded from privileges, and to 
those on whom they were bestowed. 

The Chevalier do Lamartine was the youngest of 
sk children, but, according to tlie ideas of the time, 
the entire fortune of the family was destined for;tbe 
eldest son. The second scai w'as forced into the 
church, for which he had no vocation ; two of the • 
daughters were thrown into convents, the third devoted 
also to a single life, having to take the vows as a 
canoncss, and the Clicvalicr had a commission procured 
for him, at the age of sixteen. But he, too, was never 
to think of marriage — that was the rule for younger 
sons; he was to grow old in the grade of captain, ;to 
which he soon attained ; he was to come from time to 
time, to pass a period of furlough in the paternal 
mansion; and at an advanced age, ])rovided with a 
small pension from the king and an allowance still 
smaller from his brother, with permission to vegetate 
in a garret in some old chateau^ where he might 
superintend the gardener, shoot with the curd, look 
after the horses, ])lay with the children, or make one 
at a game of clioss or trictrac with the neighbours, 
he might creep through the remainder of his life, 
loved perhaps a little, bnt noglcctcd by everybody, 
without property, or wfe, or children, till sickness 
:md infirmity should some day banisli liim from the 
saloon to the desolate chamber where his old helmet 
and sword were still hanging on the wall, and then 
some morning it would be said in the chateau, “ The 
Chevalier is dead.” 

“ This,” says iM. de Lamartine, “was the life for'which 
my father wa.s destined, when an unexpected circum- 
stance alterc«l these arrangements. His eldest brother 
became a hopeless valetudinarian, and it began to be 
said in the family/ We must marry the Chevalier!* 
But immediately there arose a general outcry against 
such a preposterous idea; all the prcjudico and deeply 
rooted notions of my grandfather, and especially of my 
grandmother, were up in arms at such an innovation. 

“ Younger sons,” it was said, “were never intended to 
marry. My father was sent back to his regiment; and 
from year to year the family put off‘the solution of this 
grand problem. To marry the iChevalicr ! it was 
monstrous ; yet on the other hand, to'allow the name and 
race to be extinguished, that w'as still more dreadful. 
It was necessary to make up their minds, yet they could 
in such a case come to no decision, and in the mean time 
the revolution was approaching.” 

One of the sisters of the Chevalier de Lamartine 
had been, os we have said, made a cunouess, and sent 
to reside in one of the semi-religious cstablislmicnts, 
at which each lady was allowed to receive her brother, 
and where acquaintances were formed whicli some- 
times resulted in, perhaps, the only mamage of in- 
clination known at that time in French society of the 
higher order. Tlius it .happened in the present 
instance ; the Chevalier became u^armly attached to a 
very amiable young lady, the companion of his sister, 
and after nmcli opposition, tlie family consented to 
the unheard-of innovation of the marriage of the 
younger son. But the moment was not fovouraUe 
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to schemes of domestic happiness ; the soil of France 
was beginning to heave with the approacliing convul- 
sion ; the tempest in which throne and altar were to 
be submerge^ and Europe shaken to the founda- 
tions, was {^cady manifesting itself in lurid gleams, 
as yet mistaken indeed, by many, for the mere harm- 
less flashes of summer lightning. M. de Lamartine, 
like many others, imagined that after, perhaps, a few 
months of disorder, every tiling would be restored to 
its accustomed place. But he was soon awakened 
from this dream; the scenes at Versailles, at the 
Bastile, at the Hotel de Yilie, and most of all, tlie 
terrible 10th of August, wrote in characters of blood 
and flame the true meaning of the coming change. 

M. de Lamartine had refused to join in the dis- 
graceful rush of panic-struck emigration, that in some 
instances had in a single night deprived whole 
regiments of their officers ; he could not understand 
how he could with honour desert a king who so much 
needed his services, and he joined the imfortunate 
Swiss guard in their defence of the Tuilerics, and 
after it was taken, though wounded by a musket shot, 
was endeavouring to cross the river when he was 
made prisoner. He escaped nevertheless this time, 
by favour of a municipal officer, who liad been u 
gardener in his family ; and retired to the country 
hoping to avoid notice. But these were not the days 
when people could escape persecution by so simple a 
plan as that of avoiding interference in public affairs ; 
au order was sent down from the revolutionary govern- 
ment, and in the middle of the night, a grandfather 
of the age of eighty-four, an equally aged and infirm 
grandmother, three aunts — ^poor helpless uuus, pre- 
viously driven from their convents — ^werc thrown with 
M. de Lamartine’s father, pell-mell into a cart, and 
driven amidst cries and bowlings to an Ursuline con- 
vent, converted tempore into a prison. The present 
autobiographer, then au infant, was left alone with 
liis weeping mother, who soon retired from her spa- 
cious and now desolate mausion, to a little gloomy 
house in a back street, that had served as a kind of 
alms-honse fdr the old servants of the family. It 
happened that a part of the building in wliich the 
prisoners were lodged, looked into the narrow retired 
street in which the house was situated, and the 
(3hevalier, in the hope that he might find some means 
of communicating with his wife, had solicited and ob- 
tained the favour of being lodged in a little room 
under the roof at the opposite comer. The hope was 
not disappointed; the wife had been led by a natural 
impulse to mount into the garret of her abode, in 
order to look over the high walls of the prison, and 
soon discovered who was her opposite neighbour; 
after some trials she succeeded in shooting au arrow, 
to whidi a thread was attached, into the window of 
the prisoner’s chamber, and in this manner, under 
cover of the night, paper, pens, and ink, and a file, 
^ere transmitted to ^m. 

As -their cortespdMence remained undiscovered, 
they wer^, after a time, Ijcd to make a bolder attempt. 
On one nig^ wiietk there was no mooni the ond of a 


strong ropo was attached to the thread, and being 
firmly fastened at both sides, the prisoner ventured to 
make the perilous passage over tlio heads of his sen- 
tinels from one side of the street to the other, and 
to indulge himself in a few delightful hours in the 
society of his wife and child. He might, of course, 
have escaped by this means, but as such a step might 
have been the destruction of his wife, he dared not 
attempt it. 

Eighteen long months passed away; the 0th of 
Thermidor at length opened the prisons, and the 
Chevalier Lamartine, generously declining to take 
advantage of the new law, by which he miglit liavc 
insisted on sharing the estate with his cider brother, 
retired to a little farm and the enjoyment of a small 
income and a lai*gc family in tlic country. 

The life of young Lamartine during his childhood 
was rude and simple in the extreme. At dawn of day 
he was out with the other lads of the villjige, coarsely 
clothed, without shoes or stockings, collecting the 
sheep, goats, and a few lean cows, which it W'as their 
business to drive to Ilic mountain pastures. He car- 
ried, like liis comrades, suspended round his )icck, a 
canvass bag containing a large piece of black barley 
bread, some cheese of goats* milk, as hard as a flint, 
a small knife with a clumsy wooden liandlc, aridatwo- 
pronged fork, used for lishing up morsels of bacon, 
cabbage, or bread, from the bowl of soup. As soon 
as the flocks had reached their destination, the little 
shc])hcrds used to Ihul out some spot sheltered by a 
projecting piece of rock, kindle a fire with dried 
branches, and cat their homely breakfast, rejoicing if 
any one could discover a few potatoes left in the liold 
from tiic harvest, or some forgotten chestnuts, to add 
to the meal. During the day the monotony of watching 
tlie flocks was sometimes varied by expeditious of dis- 
covery into the caverns of the neighbouring mountains, [ 
by the light of -torches which the children had made 
for themselves of bundles of laths dried in tlie com- 
mon oven of the village after the bread was withdrawn. 
Towards evening they returned home, driving the 
animals before them with their torches, Jind oftcMi 
concluding by a dance and a bondre on the last hill 
overlooking the village. 

Wc draw up our curtain again at a more advanced 
epoch of the author’s life, wlum he is about to eni(;r 
on the period denominated-— sonui people may think 
satirically — “man’s estate.” He has in the mean- 
while, we must premise, received some tincture of 
huimme letters, in tlic first instance from a village 
school, (of which wc would willingly, had our space 
permitted, preserve some record,) and subsequently 
at tw'o different educational establishments, from the 
first of which he ran away. The seconds was the 
celebrated Jesuit school at Bcllay, on the frontier of 
Savoy, of which the author speaks highly. 

After this, when he has returned home and donned 
the toga virilis^ we have a love passage— rather an 
insipid one— with a young lady of the neighbourhood, 
who reads Ossian and looks at the moon, and then the 
same theme with more biilliaut variaiionB, and new 
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scenery sind decorations. We now find ourselves on 
the Bay of Naples, after a liiatiis of three years spent 
at Paris and in some other towns, coiiccmiiig wliich 
tlie author seems to think the less is said the better, 
and a short residence at Rome, in wliich we find little 
more than declamation and sentiment. 

“A residence of some months at Naples, a frequent 
association with the people in our daily excursions on 
the water or into the country, had familiarised us with 
their sonorous and emphatic languag^e, in which look 
and gesture arc as significant as words. Philosophers 
by anticipation, and wearied by the vain agitations of 
life before we had become acquainted with them, we 
often envied those happy lazzaroni who covered the 
shores and the quays of Naples, and who passed their 
(lays in sleeping in the shadow of a boat on the sand, 
in hearing verses racitod by their wandering poets, and 
in dancing the tcroit^clla with the young girls of their 
class on the sea slioi'o.” 

Afier a while the two philosophers aforesaid, (the 
friend was twenty years old and liT. Lamartine 
eiglilcon,) determined to try whether this ehaming 
liIVi would bear the test of more intimate acquaintance, 
and, accordingly, ollercd themselves Jis assistants to 
ail old fisherman uhoso appearance pleased their 
fancy. 'We may remark cn jMsmnf, that wc nowhere 
find any oxplaual ion of a circumstance that is some- 
what iiuzzliug. AV'e arc informed that .M. Lamartine’s 
fatluu’ possessed an income of 120/. ])cr annum, and 
liad eight rhiidreri. Tlic manner in whieh he himsidf 
was brought up as a sliepliord boy, running barefoot 
upon the mouAtaiiis witli his flock of sheep and goats, 
certainly implies a somewhat extreme degree of 
jiovcrty, yet hero wo find him spending months in 
travelling, apparently with no object but pleasure, 
and it is expressly declanal that lie and his com- 
jiaiiions were perfectly masters of ilieir actions, and 
had no account to render to any one. This is doubt- 
h’ss a very prosaic difficulty of ours, but it is dcsinible 
ill a biography to feel that w c have our foot upon the 
firm cartli, and are not merely borne about in some 
cloud-laiid at the pleasure of the narrator. It would 
greatly have assisted our reliance on his general accu- 
racy if M. Lamartine would have condescended to be 
a little more explicit upon points of this nature, or 
even to have acknowledged that he had left them un- 
explained for some reason satisfactory to himself. 

The old fisherman smiled at the apjilieation of the 
two juvenile philosophers, and objected to their hands, 
saying it would be a pity to harden them by that sort 
of work. It was urged that they desired to try all 
trades before choosing one ; that the occupation of 
the fisherman pleased them, because it would keep 
them on the sea and under the open sky. 

“ ‘ You arc right,* replied the old fisher, ' it is a trade 
that renders the heart content, and leads the spirit to 
confide in the protection of the saints. The fislicrman 
is under the immediate pi'otectlon of heaven. Man 
knows not whence come tno wind and the wave. The 
plane and the file are in the hands ef the workman ; 
riches and favour are in the hands of the king; but 
the bark is in the hands of God.* ** 

M. Lamartine was charmed with the pious philo- 
sophy of the fishermaUj (not considering, it would 


seem, that the king and the workman are also in the 
hand of God,) and, after some difficulty, lus objections 
were overcome, and he agreed to take the two young 
gentlemen as assistants, or apprentices, for a con* 
sidcration of four car/ins a-day, and provide their 
board. A boy was sent to procure an additional stock 
of bread, wine, cheese, and fruit, and that same 
evening they embarked and entered on their new 
profession. 

'' The first night was delicious. T'ho sea was as calm 
as a lake among the mountains of Switzerland (!). As 
wo moved farther and farther from the shore, the long 
lines of light streaming from the windows of palaces 
and from ( he quays of Naples sunk beneath Ihe sombre 
horizon, and iho coast was only visible by the light- 
houses; but these grew pale before the glowing column 
that rose from tho crater of Vesuvius. Whilst the 
fisherman cast his nets, and the child, half asleep, 
held his torch with a rather unsteady hand, we gave 
from time to time a slight impulse to tho boat, and 
listened with delight to the sonorous drops of water 
from the oars falling harmoniously into the sea, like 
pearls into a basin of silver,’* 

There is an exquisite stanza of Byron descriptive 
of a similar scene, in which ihe simple expression—* 

" on tho ear 

Drops the light drip of tho suspended oar,** 

conveys, in our opinion, a more distinct as well as a 
purer image than these jicarl and silver decorations, 
but it might be, pcrliaps, less acceptable to a Parisian 
public. 

The two pliilosopliical “apprentices,” lulled by 
the gentle rocking of tho boat, soon fell asleep ; the 
worthy fislicrman covered them over, and they did 
not awake till it was broad daylight, and they were in 
sight of tlic rocky island of Ischia, which appeared 
swimming in light, “ like the realization of a poet’s 
miclsumiucr night’s dream,” The fisherman had made 
a good niglit’s work, for which he was not, we fear, 
much indebted to the exertions of his two apprentices, 
and with the setting sun they returned again to 
Naples. Tor more than two months the young 
gentlemen continued thus, greatly to their satisfiic- 
tion, playing at fishermen, but now the autumnal 
gales were approaching, and they began to consider 
tliat tlicy might be expected home. A more romantic 
adventure, however, was in store for them, or, at all 
events, for M. Lamartine. 

** One day wo set off from Margellina to go and fish 
for roach and tunny on the coast of Gumma, where the 
currents throw them at this season (September). Tho 
sea was smooth and unruffled as oil, but the fogs of the 
morning were floating on the hills, and portended a 
gale in tho evening, though we hoped to have time to 
double Cape Mycenea before the sea should rise. The 
fish, however, was most abundant, and wc were tempted to 
cast another and another net till at last the wind caught 
us. All at once, from tho heights of an immense mountain 
which overlooks the island: of Ischia, it seemed to fall 
upon the sea with such weight and force as if the 
mountain itself had been thrown into the sea. Por the 
moment it levelled the whole liquid space around ns ; 
then the sea, as if recovering from its surprise, rose 
again suddenly to such a height that it hid both coaat 
mid island, from which wo were about equidistant. The 
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only chance for us now was to work oar way through 
the channel and reach, if possible, the small gulf of 
Baia on the left. The old fisherman did not hesitate a 
moment. From the top of a wave on which the boat 
hung for an instant suspended amid a whirlwind of 
foam, he cast a rapid glance around him, and then 
cried, ' To your oars, boys ; we must reach the cape 
before the wind : if it gets there first, we are lost.' 

** We obeyed as if by instinct. With our eyes fixed 
on his to see the direction we had to take, wo threw 
ourselves on our oars, sometimes painfully toiling up 
the side of a huge wave, sometimes resisting, ns well as 
we could, a too rapid plunge into the trough of the sea. 
Eight or ten enormous billow's had thrown us into the 
narrowest part of the channel, between tlic cape and 
a projecting point of the island ; but the sea was lioiling 
hero with frightful fury, for, driven by the hurricane, it 
could not escape fast enough through the passage, and 
was raging ag^nst the high rocks, and raising a column 
of foam that covered us even at that distance. To 
attempt to pass in such a boat as ours would have been 
perfect madness. I shall never forget the look which 
the old fisherman threw at the cape ; making the sign 
of the cross, he said, ‘It’s impossible to pass, and we 
can't go back to sea. We must laud at Procida, or 
perish.’ ” 

As our readers have the most incontrovertible 
proof that M. Lamartine was not drowned, they will 
not, we hope, consider us too hard-1 learted, if, for fear 
of exceeding our limits, wc break off our extract here, 
and tell the remainder of the story somewhat more 
briefly than he docs. To follow him closely would 
fill several London Magazines. After three hours of ! 
imminent peril, — after throwing overboard sails, cor- 
dage, anchor, baskets of lisb, jars of water, even I 
clothes, they reached Procida, and with much dilliculty I 
effected a landing. Here M. Lamartine found, to his 
great surprise, that tlio fisherman, whom they had 
known only as the tenant of a sort of cave near 
Mount Pansilippo, (to Avhich men of his occupation 
were accustomed to resort,) owned a little tenement 
—a cabiur and garden, inlicritcd from his father — and 
that at this moment it was inhabited by lus aged wife 
and her grand-cbildreii, wlio were occupied in drying 
figs. Rejoicing in this prospect of a shelter from the 
tempest, they climbed up a rude flight of steps cut in 
the rock, and slippery with the spray of the sea. Of 
the steps there were no fewer than four or five hun- 
dred, and they were loaded w'itli their oars and what 
little they liad saved from the boat, but they reached, 
at length, a sort of platform surrounded by a parapet 
of grey stones, and n romantic looking little dwelling, i 
partly of wood imd partly of the living rock, shaded 
by a large fig-tree, and wreathed round by branches 
of vines. The fisherman called “ Graziella,” a soft 
voice replied, and presently the casement was pushed 
open by a white arm, and there appeared, just arisen 
from sleep, with disordered dress and naked feet, 
(by-the-bye, how could M. Lamartine sec her feet?) 
a most exquisite, bvely young girl. Her figure was 
tall and slender, "just revealing beneath her thin 
dress the first undulations of youth,” her eyes were 
large and oval, of a^^lour between the deepest black 
and the blue of the sea, swimming in liquid brilliancy, 
at once > tender and passionate $ her abundant raven 
hair fell around her face and neck ; her teeth glittered 


in the light of the torch " like open shells of mother- 
of-pearl in the sunshine,” All these, and many other 
particulars, M. Lamartine had leisure to mark before 
Graziella perceived that there were others present 
besides her papa, and, hastily closing tlic window, 
retired in confusion. Afterwards, the cliarming Gra- 
ziclk, who is in every respect worthy to figure as the 
heroine of an opera ballet, gathered some branches of 
rosemary and orange flowers, and, making them into 
a bouquet with some gold pins drawn from her hair, 
placed them as an offering before a little image of the 
Virgin ; then she pleaded tlic cause of the shipwrecked 
strangers before lier venerable white-haired graiid- 
niamina, who was inclined to be severe upon them, 
firstly, because she believed them to be pagans, for 
the sufiicient reason that “ all Frenchmen were 
pagans secondly, because tliey had, in her estima- 
tion, brought ill-luck with them. 

" The interior of the hut was almost as naked as the 
rocks without ; the walls were merely whitened, without 
any plaster; the lizards slipped rustling in and out of 
the interstices of the stones, beneath the heaps of fern 
tliat served as beds for the children; the nests of swallows, 
whose little black heads and restless eyes were visiblo 
every now and then, were suspended to the rafters (still 
covered with the bark) that formed the roof.” 

The fisherman, after making a sort of apology for 
the poverty of his dwelling, led the strangers up to a 
terrace, where he constructed with the oars and some 
boughs from a chestnut tree a sort of* shed, beneath 
which he spread some bunches of leaves and fern, and, 
after bringing them two pieces of bread, some figs, 
and some fresh water, invited them to sleep. But 
the following morning discovered that the misforlimc 
of the fishennan had becni greater than was supposed. 
The boat, wliich for want of her anchor had been 
iiisufliciently secured, luid been cauglit by the waves 
during the tempest, and dashed to pieces against the 
projecting masses of rock which it liad been supposed 
would protect her, 

“ When wc arrived on the spot, the fisherman was 
taking up one after another the fragments that were 
loft, gazing at them a moment, and then letting them 
fall at his feet without speaking. Graziella was sitting 
on the ground weeping, with her face hid in her apron. 
The children were running with their little naked legs 
into the sea, and trying to drag ashore some pieces of 
plank ; the old woman was crying and talking incos- 
santly, but we caught only some confused accents and 
fragments of lamentation that pierced the air and rent 
our hearts. ' Oh, ferocious sea ! oh, deaf sea ! sea w'orse 
than the demons of hell ! sea without heart or honour f 
she exclaimed, with a torrent of abusive epithets, and 
shaking her fist at the object of her wrath, ' why did 
you not take us tool Take us all, since yon have taken 
what gained us our bread. Here, here, take mo in 
pieces, since yon have not taken me altogether !' and as 
she spoke, she tore off pieces of her dress and tufts of 
her hair and threw them in, stamping at the same time 
on the foam. Then, passing firom anger to a paroxysm of 
grief, she seated herself on the sand, leant her foraheod 
on her hands, and wept as she looked at the disjointed 
pieces. * Poor boat ! ^she said, as if she had been ad- 
dressing the remains of a departed friend, Ms that the 
fate which we owed to you) Ought wq not to have 
perished with you) have perished as we have lived 
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— ^together? What do you tKink of oal you, who 
served ua so well. We have betrayed you, abandoned 
you, lost you, close to our own door, within hearing of 
your master’s voice. You have been thrown on the 
shore like the body of a faithful dog, which the wave 
has cast back at the feet of tlio master who has drowned 
him.*" , 

All this, if not very true to nature, is very effective, 
and it lias its use moreover in heightening the effect 
of the scene that follows. Lamartine and his 
friend (who fortunately we now find is possessed of 
a large purse full of gold, and a credit on a banker at 
Naples) determine to indeniuify the fisherman by the 
purchase of a new boat, and accordingly they make 
their way across the island to the town of Procida, 
where they conclude their bargain, pay for it, and 
ordering it to be sent round immediately, return to 
witness the joy of the family. 

'^Wc walked slowly, sitting down often under the 
trees, now talking, now falling into reveries, now 
bargaining with the young traders wc met for tho 
baskets of figs, medlars and grapes which they carried ; 
and when from the top of a promontory w'C saw our new 
boat gliding along on its way, we hastened our steps to 
he in time to receive it. Wc heard no sound in the 
little dwelling or in the vines surrounding it. Two fine 
pigeons picking up grains of maize on the parapet 
were the only signs of life that appeared. We ascended 
softly to the terraced roof, and found the whole family 
asleep, all except the young children in the attitudes 
of exhaustion, produced by grief. The grandmotlier 
caught her breath as if still sobbing. The old man lay 
on his back with bis arms crossed in the full sunshine, 
and two furrows winding down his checks showctl 
that the man’s spirit had given way and he too had been 
in tears," 

As tho new boat lias by this time touched the 
shore, the family ai*c aroused on some other pretence 
and induced to go down to wlierc it is lying. 

“ They followed us slowly down the rocky steps, but 
wc could sec that the aspect of the sea and the sound 
of its waves was painful to them. 1 shall not attempt 
to describe the astonishment and the joy of these poor 
people, when they came in sight of the fine new craft, 
drawn up on the sand and shining in the sun, by the 
side of the remains of the old one, and my friend said 
‘ It is yours I* They fell on their knees as if struck by 
lightning, each ou the step where he stood, to thank 
God, before they could find words for us ; but their 
happiness thanked us sufficiently. Then they rose at 
the voice of my friend calling them ; they ran towards 
tho boat, they walked round it, as if to ascertain that 
it was real and not a dream, they touched it, and then 
carried the hand that had done so to their lips and fore- 
head, uttering a thousand exclamations of joy, and at last 
taking hands, the whole family, from the grandmother 
to the least of tho children, danced round and round 
it.” i 

Were it not that o\ir enjoyment is somewhat dis- 
turbed by the ambiguous tone of the narrative, 
hovering as it does between truth and fiction, we 
should find, we must own, a great fascination in the 
picturesque life of the fishennan’s family in their 
beautiful abode, (described in M. de Lamartine’s best 
style,) in which poverty appears in her most graceful 
and attractive garb ; but we are, in spite of ourselves, 
hatmted perpetually by a scase of unreality. We 


foresee the incidents, not from our knowledge of life, 
blit from our experience of novels, and we do not find, 
ourselves mistaken. TJis lovely Graziella, for instance, 
it might easily be predicted by any one well read in 
that department of literature, is to play an important 
part, and so it proves. M. de Lamartine falls sick of 
some mysterious malady not to be discovered by tho 
physician, — Graziella comes to nurse him, and die 
immediately recovers. He takes up his abode in the 
fisherman’s family ; lie becomes the instructor of the * 
lovely nymph of the sea, her constant companion ; by 
a thousand symptoms, wc lookers on perceive that he 
has made on her Jicart an impression many fathoms 
deep, yet lie liiinsolf, totally unsuspicious, (as young 
Ercnchmcn, everybody knows, arc particularly apt to 
I be in such cases,) can in nowise understand her 
behaviour. Then the plot thickens and matters grow 
more tragical. A proposal of marriage is made to 
Graziella by a young man greatly attached to her, and 
opulent for liis position in life. The grand-fiarcnts 
are deliglitcd at her good fortune, and eager to ac- 
cept u match so every way desirable, but Graziella 
manifests the most unaccountable aversion to it. 
The lover perseveres, however, satisfied with the 
smallest tokens of favour, and at length de 
Jjamartine makes the discovery tliat his own affections 
arc most deeply engaged. Tlie daughter of a fisher- 
man, nevertheless, even lliough possessed of all the 
virtue, grace and beauty that ever fell to the lot of 
mortal woman, and perhaps something more, and with 
the iiilditional charm of being in love with him to a 
quite incalculable extent, is altogether out of the 
question, it seems, ns a wife for our rcpnldicau advocate 
of equality and contemner of social distinctions ; all 
he can da is to fly. ife leaves the fisherman’s family, 
therclbre, visits Pompeii, goes down into the crater of 
Vesuvius, and tries other recipes — but in vain. He 
returns, and of course at a critical moment. Graziella 
luis at length yielded and the following morning is fixed 
for the bridai. Wc old romance readers, however, 
know all the while that it will not lake place. That 
Avould bo much too simple and prosy 4i conclusion. 
Accordingly, on tiic following morning M.dc Lamartine 
is awakened by cries of distress. Graziella has fled, 
leaving behind her a mysterious billet ! A search is 
instituted by her disconsolate friends, but wc know 
that nobody will find her but the hero Alphonse. 
His heart tells liiin that slic can be nowhere else but 
at Procida, the scene of their first meeting, which llie 
family had left some time since for an abode at 
Naples. Thither lie goes, and finds her alone lying on 
a couch of dried heath. " Her eyes, animated by fever, 
open with astonishment, and languid with love, 
burned like two stars,” &c. &c. 

Tliere is an hlaircmenient, a mutual declaration, and 
so forth, but after all, Graziella is not to be Mrs. 
Lamartine ; and as consistently with the rules of novel 
writing there is but one other way of disposing of a 
herione, we need hardly say she dies and so saves any 
further trouble dies for Jove, of course, leaving M. 
Lamartine a portion of her raven tresses, and a stook 
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of pleasing but mournful recollections such as arc 
easily turned to poetical account. Here for tlie 
present we must leave him. The account of the 
brief period daring which he occupied so prominent a 
station in the political world is reserved by him for a 
separate work, and of the one before us we liave said 
enough to make our readers acquainted witli its style 
and materials. Erom the tone in whicii we have 
spoken they will perceive that we find it impossible, 
in spite of the real names, to look on much that it 
contains in a serious light. If there be even a 
foundation of truth in this Neapolitan story, we must 
own we can hardly understand a nnui of lionour and 
feeling working up such a remembrance in this 
artificial style, so as to make it into a marketable com- 
modity for the amusement of the public ; if there be 
not, and that he has merely embroidered fictitious 
incidents upon the genuine facts of his biogi'aphy, he 
has placed himself in the proverbially insecure position 
of those who attempt to occupy two places at once. 

— ^ — 

ADVENTURES IN THE LIBYAN DESERT.' 

Tub wild, and, for the most part, inhospitable 
region wliich extends between “ the land of Egypt” 
and the Oilsisof Jupiter Anuiioii presents a formidable 
obstacle to the traveller. The dangers and difficulty 
of a journey to Siwah apixiar to have placed it beyond 
the usual limits of enterprise, so that when, in Sep- 
tember, 1817, Mr. Baylc St. John commenced the 
undertaking, not more than a dozen Europeans, and 
only one Englishman, had ever penetrated to that 
green spot, — that smile, as wo may term it, on the 
otherwise scowling face of the Libyan Desert, A 
large portion of the immense waste was totally new 
ground ; it had seldom been traversed, and liad never 
been described. The oiisis itself was unknown to the 
general reader; its beautiful natural features, its 
singular capital city, Jind the manners and customs of 
its rough and inhospitable population, liad been alike 
neglected by .the traveller. Our author was, there- 
fore, animated with all the enthusiasm of a discoverer 
when he commenced his journey towards that verdant 
spot whither Alexander, styled hero by posterity, made 
his splendid pilgrimage, to learn from the Ammouian 
oracle the story of his divine origin. 

In making the necessary preparations, Mr. St. John 
and his companions* went on the principle of encum- 
bering the expedition as little as possible. Confining 
themselves to the merest necessaries, they abjured those 
comforts which might have rendered their bivouacs 
more luxurious, but would certainly have impeded 
their progress. Several camels carried the little tent, 
with provender and water-skms, wliilst our travellers 
bestr^e four donkeys. Of these latter animals, there 
was also one or two to carry the little baggage, such 

(1) ** Advonturet in the i^ibyan Deiert, aod tlie O&sii of Jupiter 
AmmoQ^" By Bayle St. John. Murray. 

(2) The party consiited, beaidcs Mr. St. John, of Messrs.Lamport, 
Forty, and Longilurwe, all residenti in Egypt, and acquaintod with 
ihe languaga. 


as carpet-bags, kettles, and provisions, with which 
the expedition was encumbered. Two Redawins and 
two Arab lads constituted tbeir attendants, and thus 
provided, accompanied, and equipped, Mr. St. John 
started from Alexandria, whence his father, sonic six- 
teen years previously, had set forth on his journey to 
the cataracts. 

On the morning of the eighteenth, they left Abrino, 
(we omit to notice the journey thither from Alex- 
andria,) but delays occurring, through the obstinacy 
of the guides, it was night ere they were fairly on 
their way. The early portion of tlicir route lay through 
a long narrow valley, whose slopes were dotted with 
bushes, and shut out from ihe sea by a {lidgc of 
dazzlingly wliite rocks. 

After several days’ travel, tlicy reached the Koom 
of Shencnch, where Mr. St. John descended into 
a hole excavated in the solid rock, and found his 
way into a spacious subterranean chandler, ninety 
feet square, wlicrc iliere was a well, whose waters 
wore of icy coolness. The rains of winter occasionally 
fill the whole cistern, in which, liowcvcr, a largo 
quantity of rubbish is allowed to accumulate, which 
may eventually choke np the entrance, already so 
SDudl that our traveller’s portly companions declined 
to attempt the passage. Ilcnco they pursued tlieir 
way over a country covered with low Jiills, Here 
they cneouiii cred their first adventure. TlicuUciid- 
aiits, w'liilst their musters were quietly jogging over 
the luicveii ground, suddenly gave vent to a loud 
shout, and, with gestures of alarm, signified the 
approach of danger. At the same moment, eight 
men, seven of wdiom avovc armed with guns, were seen 
advancing rapidly in the rear, witli ominous haste, and 
making directly for the little kafila. They were in- 
stantly pronounced to be robbers ; and their mode of 
approach was •ccriaiiily most sus})icious. The tra- 
vellers had paid a somewliat Icngtliened visit to an 
encampment in the neighbourhood, where a young 
and handsome girl — the Arethusa of the well of Sclem 
— had assisted to pitch the tent, yet these Redawins 
liad kept out of sight ; and now, when the party was 
again on tlio move, they were rushing down upon it, 
evidently with the most sinister intentions. To dis- 
sipate any doubt wliich miglit remain, it was only 
necessary to see tliem making ready their weapons, 
which they were not slow to do, every moment in- 
creasing the rapidity of their advance : — 

** Tbc word was immediately passed to load with ball ; 
after which, the camels, which had been slightly scat- 
tered on the first alarm, were again collected and put in 
motion, whilst we followed, prepared to face about before 
the pursuers overtook us, and summon them to holt and 
reveal their intentions. These preparations did not 
escape tbeir notice, and they visibly slackened their 
pace, 80 that it was some time before they came sufi!- 
ciently near to answer the hail of old Yunus (one of the 
Bedawins), who had been, meanwhile, making great 
show of his weapons, fresh priming and examining the 
lock of his gun, and seeing that his pistols were in 
fighting order. Saleh also pulled his meagre heard 
with considerable . energy, begged a pinch of Frank 
powder for his single but large pistol, and loosened his 
poniard in its sheath. As for Worbsa, our guide, who 
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had a camel at stake, ho also made warlike demonstra- 
tions ; whilst our poor Arabs looked yery peaceable and 
woeful ; — ^they evidently expected to have their throats 
cut in a few minutes, and wore visages accordingly.'* 

But such was not the result. Whether it was that 
the travellers made too formidable a display of weapons, 
or whether those “ who drank at the well of Sclcm” 
had been libelled, cannot be determined. One thing, 
however, is certain, — ^namely, that the pursuing 
party halted, for some reason or another, at a con- 
siderable distance. Old Yunus went forward and 
hailed them, demanding their intentions. The answer 
was, that they — eight armed men — had journeyed so 
far from their encampment, merely in order to sell a 
single blanket, price seventeen piasters. This pacific 
interpretation of their movements, however equivocal 
it might appear, was accepted. Yunus bought the 
blanket, an excellent bargain, woven in the tents, of 
dressed wool, and tastefully striped willi black. The 
Englishmen regretted that their Bcdawiii pursuers 
had not brought more of these articles for sale ; but 
were glad at any rate to be rid of such doubtful com- 
panions. The kafila therefore pursued its way; the 
Selcmites taking so ambiguous a direction at parting, 
that the Arab lads declared they had only been spared 
for that day’s journey to fall victims during the night 
bivouac. This idea was strengthened by the fact, 
Dial, during the whole of iliut day’s progress, the 
same suspicious grouf) of men wore seen hovering in 
the distance, in a direction parallel with the lino of 
march. 

Long after the sun had set, and a brilliant canopy 
of stars had taken tlic place of the clear blue sky of 
day, Mr. St. John and liis adventurous companions 
continued on their way. A short interval of rest 
occurred whilst they were waiting for the moon to 
rise, 'vhen, lying down on a carpet of harlcy-stubblc, 
they lit their pipes, and enjoyed a brief repose. The 
wished-for luminary soon appeared ; the party was 
again in motion, an^ travelling by the aid of the broad 
masses of light which fell in among the gorges and 
passes, arrived towards dawn at the valley of the well 
of Haldeh, never before described by the traveller. 
It is broad and shallow, with openings on several sides. 
A few tents stood directly opposite to a white patch 
of ground indicating the presence of a well, from 
which three hundred people, with their flocks, exclu- 
sive of the passing katilas, derive a daily supply of 
water. Here Mr. Baylc St. John w^as fortunate enough 
to be the discoverer of some curious ruins. There 
was evidently an extensive cistern undcrgromid, 
similar to that at Selcm, but the entrance has been 
choked. A large round tower, massively built, for- 
merly stood over its mbuth, but time has crumbled it 
into ruins. T}ie stones lie scattered over the ground, 
or form the Bedawin tombs which crown tJic summit 
of a mound near the well. 

At a spot where a little copse afforded a scanty 
slmde, it was determined to encamp. 

“ It is difficult to convey an idea,” says onr Author, 
of the pleasure which these midday halts afforded us, 


especially in a tract of coimtiy which is a monotonous 
expanse, without the grandeur of a level plain, exhibit- 
ing always a limited and defined horizon, and covered 
for the most part with loose stones. Here and there a 
small patch of stunted shrubs springs up from a spot 
to which the winter rains have washed down a little 
soil, but although the camels browsed willingly on the 
tender green extremities, our donkeys went snuffing 
about in vain for something to suit their palates. On 
the coast, I remember, they greedily devoured the grey 
lichens that covered the ground at some places, out 
here ibis resource failed them, and they were obliged to 
wait for their periodical supply of beans and chopped* 
straw. This was given them by the boys, in noseoags, 
immediately on our arrival at a camping ground, whilst 
we four set to work merrily to put up the tent. No 
true traveller expects to have all this done for him. 
Half the enjoyment would have been destroyed, had 
other hands laboured, whilst we sat lazily by. When 
the tent was up, each procured bis carpet bag and cloak 
to form a temporary divan : a tin of preserved meat was 
opened, the biscuit bag was visited, a few raw onions 
were added as a relish, a single bottle of port to be 
diluted with water into four good tumblers, was got 
ready, the tin plates were cleaned and the frugal meal 
commenced. Lueulliis never relished his innumerable 
dishes as y,e did this humble faro. Though we had 
not a picturesque prospect before us, every accompani- 
ment of the scene was romantic. The very fact of our 
having created for ourselves, for the moment, a home in 
the desert, gave a zest to all our comforts. No living 
creature was near that did not belong to us; our 
beasts of burden were dispersed here and there, the 
Bedawins sat in a group apart, our donkey boys enjoyed 
the shade of the tent on the outside. It was as if wc 
had landed on a little uninhabited island in the midst 
of the ocean, and had covered it for the first time with 
life. But the signal for departure is given. The 
hours have flown rapidly by. Down with the tent, and 
again into the blazing sun ; gather the camels, pile up 
tlicir burdens, and away I ” 

When Alexander the conqueror was on his journey 
througJi this unwatcred wilderness, accident led him 
from the road, and he found himself wmulcring in an 
unknown region, without any marks to indicate the 
way. Just so was it with Mr. Bayle St. John and his 
companions, who strayed from the path, during the 
darkness of iiighl, and feared that they should never 
be able to regain it. In the case of the licavcn-bom 
hero, divine interposition, in the shape of two crows, 
saved him; but our travellers expected no such 
favour. Wrapping themselves in their cloaks, and light- 
ing the social ))ipc, they awaited the rising of the 
moon, by whose frieniJly aid fortune at length led 
them out of their dilemma. But singularly enough, 
two black crows appeared wheeling in the air, the 
descendants, probably, as Mr. St. John suggests, of 
the pair which extricated the wjindcriiig army of 
Alexander. But the birds were disregarded, the 
guide ’being followed in proferenee, altliougli as it 
afterwards appeared,’ they winged tlieir flight towards 
the spot where the kafila again entered on the known 
road. Reaching the higliest point of the irregular 
range, along whose summit they had with little excep- 
tion travelled from Mudar, they commenced a descent 
whose surface was covered with enormous masses of 
rock, and rising like the ruins of a great city in all 
directions before the eye. White as snow, and 
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gleaming in the moonlight, they presented a most 
remarkable speetade, appearing like the wrecks o£ 
vast fortifications, which tad been shattered by the 
agency of the elements. A deep gorge, black as 
night, crossed their path, and considerable difficulty 
was experienced in finding a practicable pass. 

Passing between the huge citadel of rock on the 
right, and the tower-like mass which is thrown out to 
the left, the kafila emerged on a grey gravelly plain, 
and pushed on towards Gurah, the vanguard of the 
great oases — the Islands of the Blessed, the Happy 
Vallies, as tlicy arc called in the language of the 
desert. 

Garah at length came in view. Majestic palm- 
woods stretched tlioir heavy foliage around ; small salt 
Jakes, covered with a white efflorescence, alternated 
with patches of verdure; the smiling face of a green 
valley shone upon the surrounding waste ; tho village, 
situated on a line of large detached rocks that stretch 
across the valley, presents its curious front to the gaze, 
fertility and beauty, in a word, meet the eye which 
has so long been accustomed to the uninviting sterility 
of tlic Libyan desert. 

The village of Garali is, as wc have said, built 
upon rocks. As at JSiwah, it is the custom, when the 
sou of a family takes a wife, for the father to build 
him a dwelling on the roof of his own, so tliat the 
houses mount to a great licight, during the course of 
a few generations. The place is dirty and built with 
no reference to convcuieiice; indeed the wretched 
inhabitants appear to possess no ideas of domestic 
comfort. 

Their poultry live with them in the houses, their 
goats scramble over the roofs as over the ncighboui'ing 
rocks, and of course do not contribute to increase the 
salubrity of the air. What other impurities might exist 
aloft I do not know, but the whole live stock of the 
oasis is evidently confined within the walls at nigiit; 
and 1 remember that as we were starting, an ass, 
imprisoned in tho highest of the round tower-like huts, 
at the easteru extremity of the village, thrust forth its 
head, like that in Lucian, from a window, and brayed a 
long farewell to its Egyptian kindred ! ” 

An affectionate welcome greeted the English travel- 
lers. Their stay at Garah was rendered pleasant by an 
agreeable intercourse, and their departure was witnessed 
with regret. But Mr. St. John was too anxious to 
push oil for the Oasis of.JupUer Ammon, which, with 
its ruined temples and magnificent verdure, and 
curious salt-built liabitationsj tempted them to advance. 
Outlie eveuingof the 1st of October, the gigantic form 
of Om-el-yus, rearing its colossal height as though 
to guard the gate of tho oasis, loomed in view, and 
before the night, tho tent was pitched on u little 
hiUock, near the village of Gharmy. The people 
inhabiting the meadows and groves appeared toler- 
ably civil, and brought presents of onions, cakes, pome- 
granates and dates. Few of them had never seen a 
Erank before, although one or two remembered the 
visit of a Germiui and some others, in 1810. 

** Our Buecolations were interrupted by the clatter of 
horses' ana donkeys’ hoofs, and we were soon surrounded 


by a crowd of Sheikhs and great people from Siwah-ol- 
Kebir itself. Grey beards and white burnooses came 
cro wding pell-mell through tho darkness, and a pyramid 
of inquisitive faces was soon piled up at the doorway of 
our tent, in the full glare of the lantern. If they 
thought us as queer looking as they thomsclves certainly 
were, 1 excuse them for the looks of piggish astonish- 
ment which they interchanged as they squatted down for 
some time, jabbering together in their outlandish 
jargon.” 

The people of the capital soon allowed their 
bigoted and inhospitable feelings to appear. Regard- 
ing with little favour the members of a race whom 
they represented to themselves as without a home, and 
wandering about the ocean in ships, they treated them 
with much insolence and contempt, refusing to allow 
them to enter the city, and volunteering little assistance 
in the travellers’ visits to the several parts of the oiisis. j 
Mr.Biiyle St.John’s description of the Siwah-cl-Kcbir, 
or the City of Salt, pictures it as a most extraordinary 
place ; a huge natural rock, around whicli has grown 
an irregular facing of buildings, towering above one 
another, as at Gai’ah, in exact contradiction to the 
Chinese theory of domestic architecture. 

** They stopped short, however,” says our Author at 
reasonable limits, tho great grandson of a defunct con- 
structive genius, perhaps, deeming it safer to occupy tlic 
lower rooms left vacant by his forefathers, than to be 
thrust aloft in the air to the dizzy heights which some 
have attained, and so the accumulative process at length 
ceased, after having carried up the pinnacles of tlic 
place to a prodigious height. It is probable that 
successive generations push one another up and down 
as the stories become vacant, so that whilst in one pile 
of buildings the chief of a long line is at the bottom, 
in another he is at the top ! ” 

The dwellers in this great rocky hive allowed our 
travellers but liilic opportunity to observe their do- 
mestic manners. As the ground that the town stood 
on was a vast, harem, wherein all tho women of the 
community carried water, or were otherwise employed 
in the gloomy and, for the most part, covered streets, 
they refused to admit the English tents. All the 
bachelors and widowers of the city, they said, were 
compelled to leave it, imd dwell in the suburbs, and 
therefore, travellers could expect no more favour. In 
this resolution they persisted, so that Mr. St. John 
obtained no glimpse of the interior, or of the domestic 
customs of its inhabitants, except that, one night, 
long after dark he heard loud and discordant shrieks 
proceeding from the lofty pile, which, as he afterwards 
learned, were the wailings of the mourners, as they 
hurried the corpse of a person just deceased, to its 
rocky grave. Although the Siwahis did not abso- 
lutely forbid the travellers from visiting the several 
curiosities of tho oiisis, they threw all manner of 
impediments in their way. 

** In tho first place, the children cursed us at a distance, 
and now and then sent a stone in onr direction ; the 
demeanour of the people was ostentatiously uncivil, 
and if we took a walk in tho neighbourho^ of the 
gates, we were surrounded by a mob, that kept talk- 
ing at not to us, and tried to excite one the other to 
drive the Nas&ra back to their tent. If a single one 
among them had plucked up courage to strike a blow, 
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I have no doubt it would have been the signal for a 
massacre. On one occasion, the fanatics despatched us 
an order, which we of course disregarded, not to stir 
from our encamping ground, and when, annoyed by our 
ill-treatment, wo announced our intention of entering tho 
town in spite of them, they collected armed with guns 
and spears, and loud threats to put us to death, if we 
attempted it.” 

Nothing but tliis determined show of resistance 
could have convinced our travellers, tliat they must of 
necessity leave the oiisis, without being able to view 
the interior of the town. Submitting to what could 
not be avoided, they contented themselves with 
visiting the other portions of the oiisis, whose verdant 
expanses, beautiful little vallics, groves and gardens, 
and cultivated fields, neatly fenced in, well planted, 
and defended from the evil eye by camels* faces, 
presented a pleasing landscape. Among the groves 
of Ambcydah stood all that remained of the ancient 
temple of Jupiter, wlmse inagniticcnt proportions, 
uuwreckcd by tho iiillucncc of time and neglect, 
atforded ample materials for speculai ion. Wv. cannot 
pause to accompany Mr. Raylc St. John thixjugh his 
description of them, which the reader of the volume 
will perceive to be complete ajid very interesting, nor 
can we do more than mention his historical sketch of 
the oasis, and liis brief account of the expedition of 
Alexander. lie visited the sepulchral hills, the 
village of ‘‘the rope-makers,** a tribe distinct from 
the Siwaliis, the livc-j)caked mountain of Aboii Bon 
Bryh, and the borders of those beautiful salt lake.s 
w’hose singular tints, of white and purphi, impart so 
peculiar a character to tlie scenery of tho oiisis. 
Edrar Amelul and Ramyscl, with the roeky catacombs 
and the villages, and the melon-beds, and the date- 
groves, also all'ordcd much curious matter for specula- 
tion. Ah*. Bayle St. John had the pleasure to relleet, 
that he was the second Eiiglisiinnin who had ever 
stood beneath the roof of the solitary ruin of Beled- 
er-Boom. indeed Siwah has been a comparatively 
unvisited and uiidescribed sjmt, so that there vras 
novelty in every feature of it. The manners and 
customs of its iuhabitauts arc almost tot:illy iiukiiowii. 

Probably,” says our Author, ** there arc no more 
curious facts to learn about this remarkable people, than 
those connected with their treatment of women, as wo 
have seen that they are extremely jealous, and have 
allowed this feeling completely to determine their mode 
of life. In order to keep their wives and daughters 
sacred from tho gaze of stiimgers, they have shut tliem- 
selves up there iu a huge structure, which may be called 
the common harem of the oiisis.” 

Though tributary to Egypt, Siwah is still in many 
respects a republic, governed by its own laws and 
customs. The Sheikha arc raised to power by the 
suffrage of the people, who exercise considerable 
inilueace over their deliberations. By tbeir rude and 
inhospitable treatment of our travellers, they at length 
succeeded, before they had been a weq)^ iu tho oiisis, 
in inducing them to depart. This was, indeed, highly 
necessary. Tho disposition of the Siwahis evidently 
tended to hostilities, so that every hour’s stay was 
hrai^ht with danger. It was therefore determined to 


leave that verdant spot, that island in the midst of 
the desert, that beautiful d&sis where tho face of the 
earth was so fair and smiling, but whose dwellers 
were so wild and inhospitable. On the evening of 
the Gth, accordingly, everything was ready for a start 
next morning. The description of their last evening 
at Siwah is very pleasantly written. The littler tent 
was divid(;d by imaginary partitions into four apart- 
ments, each permanently allotted to one of the party. 
A lantern hung half-way up the pole, and threw its 
glimmer on the forms of our author and his companions 
as they sat together, whilst around was arranged a 
pictur(;sfiuc display of carpet-bags, cloaks, hats, guns, 
pipes, gazelle-skins stuffed with tobacco, bottles, tin 
cups, powder horns, shot-belts and so on. 

I “ One by one waa stretched out to repose, in anticipation 
i of the labours of the next day, and a general silence 
soon prevailed. The hre had gone out, our guides and 
attendauts had sought shelter from the wind in little 
nooks, formed by the zembils and bean-bags, and the 
whole encampment would soon probably have been 
wrapped in slumber, had not the report of a gun, close 
at hand among the palm trees, aroused us. It was 
pretty evident that some evil disposed person had crept 
up behind the wall, and taken a shot at the Nas&ra. 
Luckily he could not aim, and was too cowardly to try 
his fortune a second time; however, lilr. Lamport put 
out tho lantern at once, for there was no knowing how 
many ruffians were prowling about, anxious to make a 
target of us, and wc quietly awaited events, making our 
preparations in silence to resist any attack, unless of 
overwhelming numbers. Presently a crowd of people 
were heard coming with loud cries from the direction 
of Siwah, and wc could soon distinguish the name of 
Yunus, several times repeated. It appeared that his 
friends within the city had heard the report, and had 
come out to see what was the matter. They expressed 
great sorrow' at what had taken place, and some of them 
resolved to remain all night in the neighbourhood of the 
tent, ^ye now understood that there was a large party at 
Siw'ali, who, if they had their will, would massacre us 
at once ; and unpleasant reports reached us, that twenty- 
four individuals had leagued together, to way-lay us on 
our return towards Garah.” 

At length, however, the travellers “ gathered them- 
selves up ill their skirts of sleep,*’ and reposed until 
Ihc morning, when uuiiicrous excuses and apologies 
were tendered by the rude dwellers in Siwah, for the 
unpleasant iiil(*rru])tiou of the preceding night. 
However, words conhl not mend the matter; it was 
evident that every hour brought danger w'ith it. The 
band of fanatics who were sworn to destroy the 
English strang(‘rs appeared to acquire more and more 
influence, so that our travellers w^cre not sorry when 
they liad shaken the dust of Siwah from their feet, 
and were on their way back to the land of Egypt. 
Prescni-ly a breathless messenger overtook them, 
begging them to stop, for the Sheikhs were coming u}) 
to say adieu. 

Although they asked the travellers to return, tho 
invitation was not accepted. The homeward march 
[ was at once commenced — one man in authority, named 
Mansoor, rode after them, to make a separate apology 
— and they rapidly widened the distance between 
I the ka-fiift and the walls of Siwah-cl-Kebir. 
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For a short time longer, the valley with its green 
islands, its lakes and its hilljs, remained in sight; but- 
onr track soon turned northward, and, as we moved, the 
beautiful scene seemed to fly swiftly behind the 
gigantic rock of Ros-el-Yus, which in a few minutes hid 
it from us, most probably for ever. As if by magic, we 
found ourselves again transported into the realms of 
desolation; on every side there was nothing but rock 
and Blind and sky.'* 

So the travellers left Siwali, after a visit of not 
more than a few days. The homeward march was 
rapid in the extreme, varied by adventure, and not 
unattended with danger. On one occasion, eleven 
men with finger on trigger pursued the kafila, whose 
passage across the desert was hastened by the circum- 
stance. Wc cannot, however, pause to dwell on the 
homeward journey. Twelve days and eight hours 
saw the party again in Alexandria. 

We have thought that the few extracts we have 
made will form the justest criticism on the style 
in whicli the volume is written. Great care has been 
bestowed upon it; it is interesting from its novelty, its 
abundance of incident and beauty of description. 
It will undoubtedly enjoy great success. We trust 
that it is not the last time that we shall accompany 
the author in his wanderings, through whatever 
region they may lie. He belongs to a travelling, no 
less than a literary family. His father spent years in 
his wanderings through another portion of the same 
land; we have met his brother Percy in the wilds of 
Texas, and we hear of his brother Spencer among 
the islands of the Indian seas. Tlic adventures 
therefore of Mr. Bayll St. John in the Libyan desert 
will be read with much pleasure, both on account of 
their interest, their novelty, and the fact that they are 
written by one who was born and has been bred in a 
literary atmosphere. 

— ♦ — 

A SECOND PEEP INTO MACAULETS 
HISTORY. 

The Declxbation of Indulgence.— Tub Tkial 
OF THE Seven Bishops. 

Winstanicy Hall, April 1840. 

My dear Louisa, — Since I wrote to you last, the 
stately repose of this old Hall has been enlivened by 
the arrival of Eustace. Hay, whom you may remember 
the pride and plaything of both his parents, and who 
is now, at thirteen, the orphan heir of love, honours, 
and wealth, that seem to liavc accumulated only for 
him ; he is come to pass the Easter holidays with his 
grandfather, and wc are all interested, in our several 
ways, in making them pleasant. It is delightful to 
hear his young clear voice resounding through the 
long passages in the morning, delightful to see the 
simplicity and genuine kindness of heart with which 
he makes his friends welcome to all he most values 
himself, and above delightful it is to me, to find 
him still lingering in Cousin Judith's quiet room, to 
talk over old world stories, and the recollections of 
his childhood, in Which she bears no inconsiderable 


part. If you could but see this same quiet room, 
you would not wonder at its having become so truly 
home to me. It is on the south side of the house, and 
the windows open upon a French garden, enclosed 
within a stone balustrade, and rich now in all the 
delicate tints of Spring flowers : it is odd-comered 
and many-sided, with a manlchpicco so high and 
narrow, that only old china, and Indian monsters will 
stand upon it; but the recesses arc filled with books 
both old and new, and the walls are covered more 
than half way to the ceiling with tapestiy represent- 
ing a woodland chase, while the upper panels contain 
portraits, which seem to me like friends, whose 
sympathy and silent companionship have never failed 
me. Amongst these is one of Mary of Modena, the 
queen of James II. with her pure and fragile beauty, 
so gentle and yet so regal, that the tale seems quite 
natural attached to the picture opposite. It is that of 
a youth, somewhat older tlian Eustace, whose features 
and expression often recall him to me: he was a 
younger brother of the Mrs. Wiustanley I have 
already mentioned to you ; his rich light hair is parted 
on liis forehead, and falls in ringlets over his shoulders ; 
and on his brow and in his dark eyes there is a look 
at once of thoughtfulness and of ardour, that tells the 
chivalry of his character : he was in the }<crvicc of 
the queen, and followed her into exile, while all his 
kindred rode triumphantly to wealth and power, on 
the storm they had assisted to raise. “ And round 
these two pictures," said I to Eustace Hay this 
morning, “lie the poetry and romance of the eventful 
period, whicli your Grandfather has been telling us 
was eminently that of common sense and determi- 
nation." 

“ Now to me it seems,” replied he, “ that it was 
above all a time of enthusiasm. No one but the 
Prince of Orange seemed to have any plim of action 
that did not depend on the chances of each day ; and 
as to the conduct of the principal gentlemen con- 
conied in his advance upon London — wli}^ wc should 
send a fellow to Coventry at Eton, who could stoop 
to such sneaking ways ! ” 

“You must remember,” I answered, “that the 
true place of a British monarch, and the pn’nciples of 
a constitutional government, were not then very 
clearly defined ; wc must try to find the right point 
of view from which to look at the picture Macaulay 
has drawn so vividly of the Great Revolution, before 
we judge of tlic characters he brings before us. Look, 
for instance, from the spot where I am standing, at that 
porf.rait over the door I instead of the forehead bright 
with intelligence, and the waves of soft sunny hair, 
you see nothing but the black velvet dress, and a 
mass of undistinguished colour ; but what a difference 
if you move to where T generally sit, and then look 
up at your namesake, Eustace ! ” 

“ Ah, I comprehend,” he said, with his own winning 
smile, “ you must lielp me to take my stand, before 
we consider the rest of the story of the seven 
Bishops.” 

“ We must recollect then, first,” I replied, taking up 
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my knitting, ‘‘that the crudest doctrines of non- 
resistance to the king’s autliority had been inculcated 
in the most absolute manner by Bishops and Judges, 
and that the very name of Whig had become a term 
of reproach ; when James, blinded in a great degree to 
the true feelings of his people by his devotion to the 
church of Rome, put the sincerity of their public 
professions to the severest test, by his famous ‘ decla- 
ration for liberty of conscience.* Under this specious 
form, he intended, by dispensing with all religious 
tests, to fill not only the liigh ofiiecs of Church and 
iStatc with Roman Catholics, but also their most 
subordinate departments ; he announced at the same 
time his conlidcncc that rarliament at its next 
meeting would concur with him — an intimation which 
he must liavc hno\7ii to be groundless, unless we can 
suppose him to have expected religious dochine and 
consistency to prevail over the tcmponil interests of 
the whole nation.** 

‘‘ Now,” said Eustaec, whose eager eye liad already 
fixed on a page of ^lacaiiley’s history, “ you will see 
how the nation rose agjiiiist such tyranny ! — and ho 
began to road : — 

Iliiviiig determined to pack a parliament, James set 
himself energetically and methodically to the work. A 
proclamation appeared in the gazette, announcing that 
the king had determined to revise the commissions of 
peace and ol‘ licutcnantcy, and to retain in public em- 
ployment only such gentlemen as slioiild be disposed lo 

support his policy Every lord lieutenant received 

written orders directing him to go down directly into 
his county. There he was to summon before him all his 
deputies and all the justices of the peace, and to put to 
them a scries of interrogatories framed for the purpo.se 
of ascertaining how they would act at a general election, 
lie was to take down the answers in writing, and to 
transmit them to the government. He was to furni.sh 
a list of such Jlonian Catholics and such Protestant 
Dissenters as might be best qualified for the bench and 
for commands in the militia. He was also to cxaiiiinc 
into the state of all the boroughs in his comity, and to 
make such reports as might he nccessaiy to guide the 
operations of the Board of Regulators,” (in which eoin- 
mittec Judge Jelfreys alone, remember, represented the 
Protestant interest.) 

*^Tlic first elFcct produced by these orders would have 
at once sobered a prince less infat.uatcd than James. 
Half the lords lieutenants of England peremptorily 
refused to stoop to the odious service •which was re- 
quired of them. Evcr>' one of them wag dismissed. All 
those who ineiirrcd this glorious disgrace were peers ol 
high consideration, and all had hitherto been regarded 
as firm supporters of monarchy.” Amongst the namc.s 
in this list, was that of ‘Ulic noblest subject in Europe, 
Aubrey dc Vore, twentieth and last of the old Earls of 
Oxford;” another, was Francis eleventh Earl of Shrews- 
bury, a Roman Catholic by birth and education, but a 
convert to the Anglican Church ; a third was tlie Duke 
of Somerset, whoso regiment had already been taken 
from him, and the king could not find lords of great 
note, or indeed Protestant lords of any sort, who would 
accept the vacant offices. Sunderland, who liad been 
named lord lieutenant of Warwickshire in the room of 
the Earl of Northampton, found some excuse for not 
going down to face the indignation and*contempt of the 
gentry of that shire ; and the plea was the more readily 
admitted because the king had by that time begun to 
feel that the spirit of the rustic gentry was not to be 
bent. It is to be observed, that those who displayed 
this spirit wore not the old enemies of tho house of 


Stuart. Tho commissions of peace and lientenantcy had 
long been carefully purged of all republican names. 
The persons from whom the court had in vain en- 
deavoured to extract any promise of support, were with 
scarcely an exception Tories. The elder among them 
could still show scars given by the swords of Roundheads, 
and receipts for plate sent to Charles I. in his distress. 
The younger had adhered firmly to James against 
Shaftesbury and Monmouth. Such were the men who 
were now turned out of office in a mass, by the very 
prince to whom they had given such signal proofs of • 
fidelity. Dismission, however, only made them more 
resolute. It had become a sacred point of honour 
among them to stand stoutly by one another in this 
crisis.” 

“James now biircly looked to tho Roman Catholics 
for support !** exclaimed Eustace. “ If so,** I 
aiiswcnMl, “he niisealeiilated the measure of true 
British spirit which prevailed among them; for 
{iltbough many noble and ancient families bad suffered 
much for their faith in the previous reigns, they were 
none the less loyal to the constitution of their 
country. But go on to the next few pjiges.** 

“The Roman Catholic squire would have been ^ 
ready as any of his Protestant neighbours to gird on his 
sword, and to put pistols in his holsters, for the defence 
of his native land against an invasion of French or Irish 
Papists. . . . Several of them refused to be sherifts. Of 
tho.'ie wl)o accepted the shrievalty, many declared that 
they would discharge their duty as fairly as if they were 
members of the Established Church, and would return 
no candidate who had not a real majority. If the king 
could platT little confidence even in his Roman Catholic 
sheriffs, still less could he rely on the Puritans. Since 
the publication of the Declaration, several months had 
elapsed, months crowded with important events, months 
of unintennitted controversy. Discussion had opened 
the eyes of many Dissenters ; but the acts of the 
irovcrnincnt, and especially the severity with which 
Alagdalcuc College had been treated, had done more 
than even I lie pen of Halifax to alarm and to unite 
all da.'iscs of Protestants. Most of those sectaries who 
bad been induced to express gratitude for the In- 
dulgence were now ashamed of their cn*or, and were 
desirous of making atonement by casting in their lot 
with the great body of their countrymen.” 

“ Now Euslaco,’* said I, as he concluded, “we are 
preirired lo judge more fairly of the memorable trial, 
and of Ihe subsequent conduct both of rulers and 
pco[)lc. 1 will read to you while you go on with your 
netting; see, here it hangs just as you left it by my 
ehiniiiey conior Inst Christmas !** 

I will not trouble you, dear Louisa, witli any further '| 
remarks we made, but tlirow together the passages I j 
yciul, trusi ing that you will be as much interested as w'c | 
w ere by our morning’s w'ork. 

On the 27tli of Ajnil, 16S8, the king put forth a 
second Declaration of indulgence, which at first pro- 
duced Utile sensation, as it contained nothing new ; | 

but on the fourth of JMay, he made an order in 
council that his Declaration of the preceding w'cek 
should be read, on two successive Sundays, at the 
time of divine service, by the officiating ministers of 
all tlie churches and chapels in the kingdom. In 
London and in the suburbs, the reading was to take 
place on the 20th and 27th of May, in other parts of 
England on the third and tenth of June. The Bishops 
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were directed to distribute copies of the Declaration i 
through their respective dioceses. 

"When it is considered that the clergy of the 
Established Church, with scarcely an exception, re- 
garded the Indulgence as a violation of the laws of the 
as a breach of the plighted faith of the king, and 
as a &tal blow levelled at the interest and dignity of 
their own profession, it can scarcely be doubted that 
the order in council M'as intended to be felt by them 
as a cruel affront. By no exertion was it possible in 
that age to ascertain within a fortnight the intentions 
of one tenth part of the parochial ministers scattered 
over the kingdom; it was feared, also, that the Pro- 
testant Dissenters might misinterpret the refusal of the 
clergy to read the declaration, and despairing of 
obtaining toleration from them, might throw their 
whole weight into the scale of the court. But bitter 
and suspicious feelings had been indulged long enough ; 
the time was come when it was necessary to make a 
choice, and the Nonconformists of the city, with a 
noble spirit, arrayed themselves side by side with the 
members of the Church in defence of tlic fundamental 
laws of the realm. Baxter, Bates, and Howe, dis- 
tinguished themselves by their cflbrts to bring about 
this coalition ; but the generous enthusiasm which 
pervaded the whole Puritan body made the task easy. 
The zeal of the flocks outran that of the pastors.” 

“ Mcanwliilc several of the Bishops were anxiously 
clclibcratiiig as to the course which they should tak(’. 
On tlic 12tli of May a grave and learned company w'us 
assembled round the table of the primate at Lanibetli:'’ 
the general opinion was, that the declaration ought 
not to be read : letters w'cre despatched by messengers 
on horseback to the most respectable prelates of the 
province of Canterbury, entreating tliem to come up 
without delay, and to strengthen the hands of their 
metropolitan at this conjuncture. 

" On the eighteenth a meeting of prelates and of other 
eminent divines was lield at Lamhcth. Tillotsoii, Tcn- 
nison, Stillingfleet, Patrick, an<l Sherlock, were present. 
Prayers were solemnly read before the consultation 
began. After long deliberation, a})Clition embodying 
the general sense w'as written by the Archbishop with 
his own liand. It >vas not drawn up with much felicity 
of style ; indeed the cumbrous and inelegant struciiire 
of the sentences brought on Bancroft some raillery, 
which he bore* with less patience than he showed under 
much heavier trials. But in substance nothing could 
be more skilfully framed than this memorable docu- 
ment. All disloyalty, all intolerance, was earnestly 
disclaimed. The king was assured that the Church 
still was, as she had ever been, faithful to tJic throne. 
He was assured also, that the bishops w'ould in proper 
place and time, as lords of parliament, and members 
of the Upper House of Convocation, show that they 
by no means wanted tenderness for the conscientious 
scruples of Dissenters. But parliament had, both ih 
the late and in the present reign, declared that the 
sovereign was not constitutionally competent to dispense 
with statutes in matters ecclesiastical. The Declaration 
was therefore illegal, and the petitioners could not 
in prudence, honour, or conscience, be parties to the 
solemn publication of an illegal declaration in the 
house of God, and during the time of divine service. 
This paper was signed by the archbishop and by 
six of his Bufl^ngons^ Lloyd of St. Asaph, Turner of 
Ely, Lake of Chicbpjtter, Ken of Bath and Wells, 
White of Peterborough, end Trelawney of Bristol. 
The Bishop of London, being under Busponsion, did not 
Blgn. It WEB nbw late on Friday evening, and on 
Sunday morning the Declaration was to bo in the 
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churches of London. It was necesBary to put the paper 
into the king’s hands without delay. The six bishops 
set off for Whitehall. The Archbishop, who had long been 
forbidden the court, did not accompany them. Lloyd, 
leaving his five brethren at the house of Lord Dartmouth 
in ^the vicinity of the palace, went to Sunderland, and 
begged that minister to read the petition and to ascertain 
when the king would be ready to receive it. Sunderland, 
afraid of compromising himself, refused to look at the 

aper, but wont immediately to the royal closet. James 

irected that the bishops should be admitted. Ho had 
heard from his tool Cartw'right, that they were disposed 
to obey the royal mandate, hut that they wished for some 
little modificationH in form, and tlmt they meant to 
present a humble request to that effect. His majesty 
was therefore in a very good humour. When they knelt 
before him, he told them to rise, took the paper from 
Llo^'d and said, ‘ This is my lord of Canterbury’s hand.’ 

‘ Yes, sir, his own hand,’ wfis the reply. Janies read the 
petition ; he folded it up, and his countenance grew dark. 
‘ This,’ he said, ‘ is a great surprise to me. 1 did not 
expect this from your church, especially from some of 
you. This is a standard of rebellion.’ 

" The bishops broke out into passionate expressions of 
loyalty, but the king, as usual, repeated the same words 
over and over. *1 tell you, ibis is a standard of re- 
bellion.’ ‘ llcbcllion ! ’ cried Trelawney, falling on bis 
knees, ‘for God’s sake, sir, do not say so hard a thing 
of us. No 'rrelawney can be a rebel. Remember that 
my family has fought for the crown. Bemcmbcr Jiow I 
served your majesty when Monmouth was in the west.' 
‘ We put down the last rebellion,’ said Lake, ‘we shall 
not raise another.’ ♦ We rebel ! ’ cried Turner, ‘ we 
are ready to die at your majesty’s feet.’ ‘Sir,’ said 
Ken, in a more manly tone, ‘ I hope that you will grant 
to us that liberty of conseicncc which you grant to all 
mankind.’ Still .Tames went on, ‘This is rebellion. 
This is a standard of rebellion. J)i<l ever a good 
churchman question the dispensing power before 1 have 
not some of you preached for it, and written for ill Ills 
a standard of rcbcHion; I wdll have my declaration 
published.’ ‘ We have two duties to perform,’ answered 
Ken, ‘ our duty to God, and our duty to your majesty. 
Wc honour you, but, fear God.’ 

‘Have 1 descjrvcd this!’ said the king, more and 
more angry, ‘ 1 who have been Fuch a friend to your 
church ! I "did not expect this from some of you. T will 
be obeyed. My declaration shall be published. You arc 
trumpeters of sedition. What do you here! go to your 
dioceses and see that I am obeyed. 1 will keep this paper. 
I m\\ not part with it. 1 will remember you that 
have signed it.’ ‘ God’s will be done, said Ken. ‘ God 
has given me the dispensing power,’ said the king, ‘and 
I will maintain it. 1 tell )ou that there are still seven 
thousand of your church who have not bowed the knee 
to Baal.’ 

" The bishops respectfully retired.” ^ 

Time had been given to James to revoke his edict ; 
but the Saturday passed, and there was no sign of 
relenting on the part of tlic court ; and the Sunday 
arrived — a day long remembered. In the city and 
liberties of London were about a hundred parish 
churches. In only four of tlicse was the order in 
council obeyed; and iu those four, as soon as the 
officiating minister began to read the declaration, the 
congregations rose and left him alone. 

" Never had the Church been so dear to the nation as 
on the afternoon of that day. The spirit of dissent 
seemed to be extinct. ... In truth, the feeling of the 
whole country had now become such as none but the 
veiy best and noblest, or the very wont and basest, of 

(1) Bancroft’s Narrative ; printed from the Tanner MS. Citten : 
168 S. 
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I mankind could, without much discomposure^ encounter. 
Even the king stood aghast for a moment at the violence 
of the tempest which he had raised. 

** By the advice of Jeffreys, he, however, determined 
to proceed, and to bring the archbishop and the six 
other petitioners before the court of King’s Bench on a 
charge of seditious libel ; and on the eighth of June 
they appeared before the king in council. 

“ The public anxiety was intense. A great multitude 
filled the courts of Whitehall and all the neighbouring 
streets. Many people were in the habit of refreshing 
themselves at the close of a summer's day with the cool 
air of the Thames; but, on this evening, the whole 
river was alive with wherries. When the seven came 
forth under a guard, the emotions of the people broke 
through all restraint. Thousands fell on their knees 
and prayed aloud for the men who had, with the Christian 
courage of Kidlcy and Latimer, confronted a tyrant, 
inflamed by all the bigotry of Mary. Many dashed into 
the stream, and, up to their waists in ooze and water, 
cried to the holy fathers to bless them. All down the 
river, from Whitehall to London bridge, the royal barge 
passed between lines of boats, from wliich arose a shout 
of ‘ God bless your lordships ! ’ Scarcely had the gates 
of the Tower been closed upon the prisoners, when an 
event took place which increased the public excitement. 
It liad been announced that the queen did not expect 
to he delivered till .Inly; hut, on the day after the 
bishops had appeared before the council, it was observed j 
that the king seemed anA’ious about her state. In the 
evening, liowever, she sate ])laying cards at Whitehall 
till near midnight; tlicn she was carried in a sedan to 
St. James’s palace, wlicrc apartments had been very 
hastily fitted up for her reception. Soon, messengers wore 
running about in all directions to summon physicians, 
and priests, lords of the council, and ladies of thebed- 
ebamber. In a few hours, many publ ic funct ionarics and 
women of rank were assembled in the <|uocn'.s room. 

“ There, on the morning of Sunday, the tenth of June, 
a day long kept sacred by the too lailbful adherents of 
a bad cause, was bom the most unfortunate of princes, 
destined to seventy-seven yisirs of exile and wandering, 
of vain projects, of honours more galling than insults, 
and of hopes such as make the heart sick. 

“ The demeanour of the seven prelates, meanwhile, 
strengthened the interest which their situation excited. 

! On the evening of the Black Friday, as it wjw called, 

I on which they Avere committed, they reached their prison 
I just at the hour of divine service. They instantly 
1 hastened to the chapel. It chanced that in the second 
lesson AV'crc these wonls : ‘In all things approving our- 
, selves as the ministers of God, in much patience, in 
distresses, in stripes, in imprisonments.’ All zealous 
churchmen were delighted by this coincidence, and 
remembered hoAv much comfort a similar one had given 
near forty years before to Charles the First, at the time 
! of his death.” 

The captivity of tlic bishops lasted only a week. 
On Friday, tlic 15ih of June, they were brought before 
the King’s Bench. The prisoners pleaded not guilty, 
and that day fortnight was fixed for the trial ; in the 
meantime they were permitted to depart to their 
homes, on their own rejcognisancc. 

" On the 29lh of June, AVestminster TTall, Old and 
New Palace Yard, and all the neighbouring streets to 
a great distance, were thronged with people. Such an 
, auditory had never before, and has never since, been 
assembled in the court of King’s Bem;h. Thirty-five 
j peers of the realm were counted in the crowd. All the 
four judges of the court were on the bench. . . The juiy 
was sworn ; it consisted of persons of highly respectable 
station ; amongst them was Arnold, the king’s brewer. 
The foreman was Sir Roger Langley, a baronet of old 
and honourablo family.” 


No idea can be formed from the usual proceedings 
in an English court of justice, of the scene which fol- 
lowed. The counsel on either side mutually taunted 
each other with sarcastic retrospects of their former 
lives and principles. The witnesses answered, some 
with reluctance, others with eagerness. The spec- 
tators cheered or groaned according to their sympa- 
thies. The judges tried in vain to enforce decorum^ 

“ The counsel for the bishops determined on con- , 
ducting the defence on tho broad ground that the sus- 
pending power was illegal; during three hours they 
argued with great force in defence of tho fundamental 
principles of the constitution, and Somers rose last. 
He spoke for little more than five minutes, but every 
word was full of weighty matter; and when he sate 
down, his reputation as an orator and a constitutional 
lawyer was established. He went through tho expres- 
sions which wore used in the information, to describe 
tho offence imputed to the bishops, an<l slioAved that 
every word, whether adjective or substantive, was alto- 
gether inappropriate. The ofTcncc imputed, was a false, 
a malicioiutf a seditious liheL False the paper was not ; 
for every fact which it set forth had been proved from 
the journals of parliament to be strictly true. Malicious 
tlie paper was not ; for the defendants had not sought 
an occasion of strife, hut had been placed by the govern- 
ment in such a situation that they must either oppose 
themselves to the royal will, or violate the most sacred 
obligations of conscience and honour. Seditious the 
paper was not ; for it had not been eeaticred by the 
writers among the rabble, but delivered priviftcly into 
the hands of the king alone ; and a libel it was not, 
but a decent petition, such as, by the laws of England, 
uay, by tlic laws of imperial Rome, by the laws of all 
civilized states, a subject who thinks himself aggrieved 
may iritli propriety present to tlie sov’creign. At length 
Wright proceeded to sum up the evidence, ])ut CA'aded 
the question of the dispensing poAver ; Ally bone and 
Holloway folloAved in Ids steps. Powell took a bolder 
course. He aAwed that, in bis judgment, the Declara- 
tion of Indulgence was a nullity, and that the dispen- 
sing poAver, as lately exercised, w'as utterly inconsistent 
AA’ith all law\ If these encroachments of prerogative 
AA’cre allowed, there was an end of parliaments. The 
Avholc legislative authority would be in the king. ‘ That 
issue, gentlemen,’ he said, ‘ I UaA'e to God and to your 
consciences.* It AA’as dark before the jury retired to 
consider of ibeir A^erdict. The night was a night of 
intense anxiety. Some letters are extant Avhich w'cre 
despatched during that period of suspense, and Avnich 
liavc, tlicrcforc, an interest of a peculiar kind. ‘ It is 
very late,’ A\TOtc the Papal Nuncio, ‘ami the decision is 
not yet knoAvn. The judges and the culprits have gone 
to their oavii homes. The jury remain together. To- 
morroAV avo shall learn the event of this great struggle.* 
The solicitor for the bishojis sat up all night wiih a 
body of servants on the stairs leading to the room where 
the jury Ai'as consulting. It Avas absolutely necessary 
to watch the oflicers Avho watched the doors ; for those 
officers AA'crc supposed to be in the interest of the croAvn, 
and might, if not carefully observed, have furnished a 
courtly juryman with food, which would haA^c enabled 
him to starve out the other eleven. Strict guard Avas, 
therefore, kept ; not even a candle to light a pipe was 
permitted to enter. Some basons of AA^atcr for washing 
were suftered to pass about four in tho morning. The 
jurymen, raging Avitli thirst, soon lapped up the whole. 
Great numbers of people walked the neighbouring 
streets till dawm. Every hour a messenger came from 
Whitehall to know what was passing. Voices high in 
altoreation AA'ere repeatedly heard within tho room, 
but nothing certain was known. At first, nine were 
for acquitting, and three for convicting. Two of the 
minority soon gave way, but Arnold was obstinate. 
Thomas Austin, a country gentleman of great cstato, 
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who had paid close attention to the evidence and 
gpeeches, and had taken full notes; wished to argue- 
the question. Arnold declined ; ho was not used, he 
doggedly said, to reasoning and debating. His con- 
science was not satisfied^ and he should not acquit the 
bishops. * If you come to that/ said Austin, * look at 
me. 1 am the largest and strongest of the twelve, and 
before I find such a petition as this a libel, here I will 
stay till I am no bigger than a tobacco pipe.* It was 
six in the morning before Arnold yielded. It was soon 
known that the jury were agreed : but what the verdict 
would be was still a secret. At ten the court again met. 
The crowd was greater than ever. The jury appeared 
in their box ; and there was a breathless stillness. Sir 
Samuel Astry spoke : * Do you find the defendants, or 
any of them, guilty of the misdemeanour whereof they 
are impeached, or not guilty 1* Sir Roger Langley 
answered, 'Not guilty.* As the words pas.sed his lips, 
Halifax sprang up and waved his hat. At that signal 
benchc.s and galleries raised a shout. In a moment, 
ten thousand persons, who crowded the great hall, re- 
plied with a still louder shout, which made the old 
oaken roof crack ; and, in another moment, the innu- 
merable throng without set up a third huzza, which 
was heard at Temple Bar. The boats which covered 
the Thames gave an answering cheer. A peal of gun- 
powder was heard upon the water, and another and 
another ; and so, in a few moments, the glad tidings 
went flying past the Savoy and the Friars to Jjondon 
bridge, and to the forest of masts below. As the nows 
spread, streets and squares, market-places and coffee- 
houses, broke forth into acclamations; yet were the 
acclamations less strange than tJic weeping, for the 
feelings of men had been >vound up to such a point 
that the stern English nature, so little used to outward 
signs of emotion, gave way, and thousands sobbed aloud 
for very joy. Meanwhile, from the outskirts of the 
multitude, horsemen were spurring off to bear along all 
the great roads intelligence of the victory of our church 
and nation. Yet not even tliat astounding explosion 
could awe the bitter and intrepid spirit of the solicitor.' 
Striving to make himself heard above the din, he called 
upon the judges to commit those who had violated by 
clamour the dignity of a court of justice. One of the 
rejoicing populace was seized, but the tribunal felt that 
it would be absurd to punish a single individual for an 
offence common to hundreds of thousands, and dis- 
missed him with a gcnlle reprimand. 

"It was vain to think of passing at that moment to 
any other business ; indeed, the roar of the multitude 
was such that fur hal f an-hour scarcely a word could be 
heard in courti Williams got to his coach amidst a 
tempest of hisses and curses. Cartwright,^ w'hose cu- 
riosity was ungovernable, had been guilty of the folly 
and indecency of coming to Westminster in ord(Jr to 
hear the decision. He was recognised by his sacerdotal 
garb and by his corpulent figure, and was liooted throiigli 
the hall. ' Take care,’ said one, ' of the wolf in sheep’s 
clothing.’ ' Make room,* cried another, ' for the man 
with the pope in his belly,* 

'' The acquitted prelates took refuge from the crowd 
which implored their blessing in the nearest chapel 
where divine service was performing. Many churches I 
were open on that morning throughout the capital, and j 
many pious persons repaired thither. The bells of all I 
the parishes of the city and liberties were ringing. The 
jury, meanwhile, could scarcely make their way out of 
the ball. They were forced to shake hands with hun- 
dreds : ' God bless you,* cried the people, ' Ood prosper 
your families; you have done like honest, good-natured 
gentlemen. You have saved us all to-day.' 

" As the noblemen who had appeared to support the 
good cause drove oflf,* they flung from their carriage 
windows handfuls of money, and bade the crowd drink 


(1) Sir WUliom WUUAinf. (2) Tha Bbhop of Chester. 


to the health of the bishops and the jury. The attor- 
ney went with the tidings to Sunderland, who ha^ened 
to be conversing with the Nuncio. ' Never,* said Fowls, 
'within man’s memory, have there been such shouts 
and such tears of joy as to-day.* ” 

Here I stopped reading, and my young companion’s 
countenance bore the trace of an interest in the drama, 
as keen as though it had but just passed, or was then 
passing. I have no better excuse to offer for the length 
of my letter, which you must receive, dear Louisa, 
as an offering of love to your own circle, 

From their old friend, 

JwDiTii Damer. 

— ^ — 

VISITS TO MONASTERIES IN THE 
LEVANT.' 

" Stayiicg by myself,” says Mr. Curzoii, "in an 
old country-liouse belonging to my family, but not 
often inhabited by them, and having nothing to do in 
tbe evening, I looked about for some occupatiou to 
amuse tlic passing hours. In the room where; I was 
sitting, there was a large book-case, full of ancicn^ 
nhauuscripts, many of which had been collected by 
myself, in various out-of-lhc-Avay places, in different 
parts of the world. 'Paking some of these ponderous < 
volumes from their shelves, 1 turned over their wddc 
vellum leaves, and admired the antiquity of one, and 
the gold and azure wliieh gleamed upon the ]>agcs of 
another. The sight of these books broiight before my 
mind mmiy scenes and recollections of the countries 
from wliieh they caiiie, and 1 said to myself, I kii 03 v 
wliat I will do ; I will write down some {iccoiuit of 
the most curious of these maiiuseripts, and the places 
in which they were found, as well as some of the 
adventures which I encountered in the pursuit of my 
venerable game.-* 

And great reason, it seems to us, have the public to 
rejoice at the issue of this resolution. Mr. Curzon is 
incontestably the pleasantest of bibliographers. Al- 
though the topics on which he treats may be "caviare 
to the vulgar,” and in these utilitarian days engage 
the interest of but comparatively few, wc can fear- 
lessly aver that the mamicr of treatment will ensure 
the amusement of every class of readers. The style, 
though perfectly native, has much of the airiness and 
felicity of Beckford’s. The more musty the tomes 
which tlic Author disinters from their conventual 
graves, the more lively seems to grow his narrative. 
With all his antiquarian enthusiasm, he is never dry 
or unintelligible, but, on the contrary, contrives, by 
a perpetual play of gentle humour, to infuse into the 
most Indifferent readers, a growing interest in his 
favourite topics. As our space, however, is limited, 
we will waste no time in empty panegyric, but enable 
the writer of this delightful book to address himself 
at once to the good taste of our readers. 

Mr. Curzon, after a few Egyptian sketches, b^ns 
with the Coptic monasteries near tlie Natron lakes. 

(1) *' Visit! to Monasteries in the Levant.** By the Ilonourable 
Robert Curson, jus. London : Murray. 
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Monasticism took its rise in Egypt, and the desert of 
Nitria was the first place to which anchorites retired 
from the world. Of these, St. Macarius was the great 
exemplar, and the principal monastery is still called 
after him. After a journey most amusingly detailed, 
from the Nile across the desert, Mr. Curzon reached 
the convent of Raramous, and thence proceeded to 
that of Souriani, the object of his bibliographical 
researches. He was shown one or two precious vo- 
lumes; these served, however, but to excite his 
curiosity, and stimulate his address and perseverance, 
to further ac(iuisitions. 

'‘The old blind abbot had solemnly declared that 
there were no other books in the monastery besides those 
which 1 had seen ; but I had been told, by a French 
gentleman at Cairo, that there were many ancient 
manuscripts in the monks* oil cellar ; and it was in the 
; pursuit of these and the Coptic dictionary that I had 
I undertaken the journey to the Natron lakes. The abbot 
j positively denied the existence of these books, and wc 

I retired from the library to my room with the Coptic 
j manuscripts which they had ceded to me without diffi- 
j culty, and which, according to the dates contained in 
, them, and from their general appearance, may claim to 

be considered among the oldest manuscripts in existence ; 
more ancient certainly than many of the Syriac MSS. 
which I am about to describe. The abbot, bis com- 
panion, and myself sat down together. I produced a 
))ottle of roHoglio from my stores, to which I knew that 
all Oriental monks were partial ; for though they do not, 

1 believe, drink wine, because an excess in its indulgence 
is forbidden by scripture, yet ardent spirits not having 
been invented in those times, there is nothing said about 
them in the 13ible ; and at Mount Sinai and all the other 
i spots of sacred pilgrimage the monks comfort thcin- 
' selves with a little glass, or rather a small coffee-cup, of 
arrack or raw spirits when nothing better of its kind is 
to be procured. Next to the golden key, which masters 
so many locks, there is no better opeuer of the heart 
tluiTi a sufficiency of strong drink, — not too much, but 
exactly the proper quantity judiciously exhibited ^to use 
a chcinical term in the land of A1 Oh6m6, where alchemy 

I I and chemistry first had tlieir origin). I have always 
j found it to be invincible ; and now we sat sipping our 
I cups of the sweet pink rosoglio and firing little com- 
I pliments at each other, and talking plc;isantly over our 

bottle till some time passed away, and the face of the 
blind abbot waxed bland and confiding, and he had that 
expression on his countenance which men wear when they 
arc pleased with themselves and bear good will towards 
mankind in general. 1 had, by the bye, a great 
advantage over the good abbot, as 1 could see the Avork- 
ings of his features and he could not sec mine, or note 
ray eagerness about tlic oil-cellar, on the subject of which 
I again gradually entered. — ‘There is no oil there,' said 
he. ‘ I am curious to see the architecture of so ancient 
a room,’ said 1 ; ‘ for 1 have heard that yours is a famous 
oil-cellar.’ ‘ It is a famous cellar,’ said the other monk. 
‘Take another cup of rosoglio,’ said I. ‘Ah ! ’ replied 
he, ‘ I remember the days when it overflowed with oil, 
and then there were 1 do not know how many brethren 
here with us. But now we are few and poor ; bad times 
are come over us : wc arc not what we used to be.’ ‘ I 
should like to see it very much,’ said 1 ; ‘ I have heard 
BO much about it even at Cairo. Let us go and see it ; 
and when we come back we will have another bottle ; 
and I will giva you a few more which 1 have brought 
with me for your private use.’ — This la^ argument pre- 
vailed. We returned to the great tower, and ascended 
the steep flight of steps which led to its door of entrance. 
Wo then descended a narrow staircase to the oil-cellar, 
a handsome vaulted room, where we found a range of 
immense vases which formerly contained the oil, but 


which now on being struck ratnmed a mournful, hollow 
sound. There was nothing else to be seen : there were 
no books here : but taking the candle from the hands of 
one of the brethren, (for they had all wandered in after 
us, having noUiing else to do,) I discovered a narrow 
low door, and, pushing it open, entered into a small 
closet vaulted with stone, which was filled to the depth 
of two feet or more with the loose leaves of the Syriac 
manuscripts which now form one of the chie& treasures 
of the British Museum. Here 1 remained for somo 
time turning over the leaves and digging into the maSs 
of loose vellum pages ; by ivliich exertions 1 raised such % i 
a cloud of fine pungent dust that the monks relieved 
each other in holding our only candle at the door, while 
the dust made us sneeze incessantly as we turned over 
the scattered leaves of vellum. I had extracted four 
books — the only ones I could find which seemed to be 
tolerably perfect— when two monks who were struggling 
in the corner pulled out a great big manuscript of a 
brown and musty appearance and of a prodigious 
weight, which was tied together with a cord. ‘ Here is 
a box ! * — exclaimed the two monks, who were nearly 
choked with the dust ; ‘ wc have found a box, and a heavy 
one too ! ’ ‘A box ! ’ shouted the blind abbot, who 
was standing in the outer darkness of the oil-cellar. 

‘A box ! where is itl Bring it out ; bring out the box I j 
Heaven be praised ! We have found a treasure ! Lift up I 
the box ! Pull out the box ! A box ! A box ! Saudouk ! I 
Sandouk ! ’ shouted all the monks in various tones of | 
voice. ‘ Now then, let us see the box ! Bring out the 
light!’ they cried. ‘What can there bo in it)’ and 
they all came to help, and carried it away up the stairs, ! 
the blind abbot following them to the outer door, leaving 
me to retrace my steps as 1 could with the volumes 
which 1 had dug out of their literary grave.” 

After a most graidiic aecount of certain Abyssinian 
monks, “ black as crows, and anointed, not Avith the 
oil of gladness, but Avitli tliat of ca.stor,'* Hie scene is 
shifted to the “Convent of the Pulley” as it is called, 
wliicli wc Avcll remember sailing past on a voyage up 
the Nile, find of the mode of ascent to which Mr. 
Curzon’s is llic first description wc ever read. lie 
narrates also his advcntnies at the Coptic convent of 
Thebes, and the White monastery, interspersing his 
narrative with a variety of amusing detail, legendary 
and otherwise. Thence he carries ns to Jeiusalcin, ; 
and describes in fearful colours, and we bclic.vc for t lie 
first time, the terrible catastrophe that look place, in 
, the church of the Holy Sepulchre, occasioned by the 
blasphemous exhibition of the “holy fire.” Several 
hundreds perished, our Author’s escape being little 
short of miraculous. He next visits tlie convent of 
Sta. Saba, in the desert of the Jordan, of whicli he gives, 
as we can testify, a most veracious and striking sketch. 
Come we, iiowcver, to the most curious part of the 
book, bis journey to the Greek monasteries of Mctcora 
and Mount Athos. From Corfu he crossed over into 
Albania, and, as the country was disturbed, as a mea- 
sure of precaution, obtained from the Pasha of Yanina 
an order upon the chief person at Mezzo vo, at the 
entrance of the wilder parts of the mount ains, to pro- 
cure liim an escort. How he fared Avhcii he arrived 
there avc leave him to explain : — 

“ As Mahmoud Pasha bad supplied me with a firman, 
and letters to the principal persons at the several towns 
* of my route, I looked out my Alezzovo letter, with the 
intention of asking for an escort of a fcAV soldiers to 
accompany mo through the passes of Mount Pindus, 
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▼hich Trere reported to be fall of robbers and caJttiva 
gente of ereiy sort and kind, the great extent of the 
underwood and box trees forming an impenetrable cover 
for these 'minions of the moon.' 

" Most of the population of Mezzovo turned out to 
see the procession of Milordos Inglesis as it entered the 
precincts of their ancient cit.y, and defiled into the 
market place, in the middle of which was a great tree, 
under whose shade sat and smoked a circle of grave 
and reverend seignors, the aristocracy of the place; 
whereupon,, holding the pasha's letter in my hand, 1 
cantered up to them. On seeing me advance towards 
them, a broad shouldered, good-natured looking man, 
gorgeously dressed in red velvet, embroidered all over 
with gold, though something tarnished with the rain 
and weather, arose, and stepped forward to meet me. 

' Hero is a letter,’ said I, ' from his highness Mahmoud 
Pasha, Vizier of Yanina, to the chief personage of 
Mezzovo, whoever he may be, for there is no name 
mentioned ; so tell me who is the chief person in this 
city, where is he to be found, for I desire to speak with 
himl* 'You want the chief person of Mezzovo]’ re- 
plied the broad shouldered man ; ' well, I think I am 
the ehiof person here, am I not]' he asked of the 
assembled crowd which had gathered together by this 
time. ‘Certainly, malista, oh yes, you are the chief 
person of Mezzovo undoubtedly,’ they all cried out. 
‘ Very well,’ said he, ‘ then give me the letter.* On my 
giving it to him, he opened it in a very unceremonious 
manner ; and before he had half read it, burst into a 
lit of laughing. 'What are you laughing at]’ said 1, 
‘ is not that the vizier’s letter 1* ' Oh ! ’ said he, ‘ you 
want guards, do you, to protect you against the robbers, 
the klephti ] ’ ' Yes, I do ; but I do not see what there 
is to laugh at in that. I want some men to go with 
me to Metcora ; if you arc the captain or commander 
hero, give me an escort, as I wish to be off at once ; it 
is early now, and 1 can crot«s the mountains before dark.* 
After a pause, ho said, 'Well, I am the captain; and 
you shall have men who will protect you wherever you 
go. You are an Englishman, are you not]’ ‘Yes/ I 
said, ' I am.’ ' Well, 1 like the English ; and you par- 
ticularly.’ ' Thank you,’ said I ; and after some more 
conversation, he tore off a slip from the vizier’s letter, 
(a very unceremonious proceeding in Albania,) and, 
writing a few lines on it, he said, ' ^’^ow, give this paper 
to the first soldiers you meet at the foot of Mount 
Pindus, and all will be right ’ He then instnietcd the 
muleteer which way to go. I look the note, which was 
not folded up; but the badly- written lioinaic was un- 
intelligible to me, so I put it into my pocket, and away 
we went, my new friend waving his hand to us as we 
passed out of the market place; and we were soon 
trotting along through the open country towards the 
hills which shoot out from the base of the great dhain 
of Mount Pindus, a mountain famous for having had 
Mount Ossa put on the top of it by some of the giants 
when they were fighting against Jupiter. As that re- 
spected deity got the better of the giants, I presume he 
put Ossa back again, for which 1 felt very much obliged 
to'him, as Pindus seemed quite high enough, and steep 
enough, without any addition.” 

He had not proceeded far when lie fell into the 
hands of the robbers, and, as a dernier ressonree, 
bethought him of the paper, which he accordingly 
presented to his captors, who dragged him up the 
mountain to the captain of the gang : — 

" The captain was evidently a poor scholar, and he 
spelt and puzzled over every word. At last, a thought 
struck him ; shading his eyes with his hand from the 
glare of the fire, he leant forward and peeped into the 
darkness, where we were awaiting his commands. Not 
distinguishing ui^ however, he jumped up from his 
feet, and shouted out, ' Hallo i where are the gentlemen 


who brought this letter? what have you done with them? 
At the sound of his voice the rest of the party jumped 
up also, being then first aware that something out of 
the common way had taken place. Some of the palicari 
jumped towards us, and were going to seize us, when 
the captain came forward, and, in a civil tone, said, 

' Oh, there you are ! welcome, gentlemen; wo are very 
glad to receive you. Make yourselves at homo ; come 
near the fire and sit down.* 1 took him at his word, 
and sat down on the boards by the side of the fire, 
rubbing my hands, and making myself as comfortable 
as possible under the circumstances. My two servants 
and the muleteer, seeing what turn affairs had taken, 
became of a sudden as loquacious as they had been 
silent before, and, in a short time, wo were all the 
greatest friends in the world. 

" ' So,’ said the captain, or whatever he was, 'you 
are acquainted with our friend at Mezzovo. How did 
you leave him? I hope he was well.” 

" ' Oh yes,’ I said; 'we left him in excellent health. 
What a remarkably pleading person he is ! and how 
well he looks in his red velvet dress ! ” 

" ' Have you known him long / ’ he asked. 

" ‘ Why, not very long,’ replied my Albanian ; ' hut 
my master has the greatest respect for him, and so has 
he for my master.’ 

" ' He says you arc to take some of our men with you 
wherever you like,’ said our host. 

" ‘ Yes, 1 know,” said the Albanian ; ' we settled that 
at Mezzovo, with my master’s friend, his excellency, 
Mr. What’s-his-name.’ 

" ' Well, how many will you take?’ 

" ‘ Oh ! five or six will do ; that will bo as many as 
wc want. We are going to Mctcora, and then we shall 
return over the mountains back to Mezzovo, where T 
hope we shall have the pleasure of meeting your general 
again.’ 

” Whilst w'c were talking and drinking coffee by the 
fire, a prodigious bustling and chattering was going on 
among the rest of the party, and before long, live slim, 
active, dirty looking young rogues, in white dresses, 
with long black hair hanging down their backs, and 
each wnth a long thin gun, announced that they were 
ready to accompany us whenever w’c were ready to start. 
As we had nothing to keep us in the dark, smoky hovel, 
we were soon ready to go; and glad, indeed, was I to 
be out again in the open air, among the high trees, 
without the immediate prospect of being hanged up 
upon one of them. My party jumped with great 
alacrity and glee upon their miserable mules and , 
horses ; all our belongings, including the half of the * 
cold fowl, w'crc in statu quo ; and off we set. Our new 
friends accompanied us on foot. And so delighted was 
our Caliban of a muleteer at what we all considered 
as a fortunate escape, that he lifted up his voice, and 
gave vent to his feelings in a song. The grand gentle- 
man in red velvet to whom I had presented the pasha’s 
letter at Mezzovo was, it seems, himself the captain of 
the thieves, the very man against whom tho pasha 
wished to atlbrd us his protection; and he, feeling 
amused probably at the manner in which we had fallen 
unawares into his clutches, and being a good-natured 
fellow, (and be certainly looked such,) gave us a note to 
the officer next in command, ordering him to protect 
us as his friends, and to provide us with an escort.” 

Conducted by this respectable body guard, our 
Author, after being taken himself for a robber, reaches 
the base of the extraordinary convent of Metcora, 
perched upon an isolated rock, accessible only by a 
rope and net let down some twenty-five fathoms, or 
by a most villanous collection of half rotten ladders 
planted against the perpendicular face of the crag. 
Our limits compel us to pass by his capital' descrip- 
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of the place, his research for bibliographical treasures 
which he was compelled to leave behind, the offer 
of Ills banditti friends, on his descending, to storm 
the convent, and carry them off for him, (a proposal 
he was considerate enough to decline,) and of his 
j)arting from the robbers, who invited him to make 
one of the gang. The next scene of his researches 
was Mount Athos, or the " holy mountain,” that mag- 
nificent promontory whicli Dinocrates of Samos, who 
bnilt the temple of Ephesus and the Pharos of Alex- 
andria, is said to have proposed to hew into a statue 
of Alexander the Great. Of the state of this isolated 
stronghold of monkery and celibacy, from wliich evciy 
animal of the feminine gender is studiously excluded, 
lie gives us a most curious and interesting account. 
No traveller had be'iu there since tlic days of Dr. 
Clarke, and thus Mr. Curzon, armed witli a letter 
from the archbishop of Canterbury, sought out the 
Greek patriarch at Constantinofilc, who, .after much 
puzzling as to the nature of his eeclcsmsl ical brother 
of Enghind, gave to the enterprising bibliographer a 
letter which opened to liim the gates of the numerous 
convents with wliieh Ibe “ holy moimtain” is studded. 
JTcre his researches were destined to be crowned 
with most gratifying success, but not without certain 
trials anil tomptalious most humorously enumerated. 
Take, for instance the following : — 

I slept well on my divan, and at sunrise received 
a visit from the agoumcnos, wlio came to wish me good 
[ day. After some conversation on other matters, [ in- 
I quirod about tlic library, and asked permission to view 
its contents. The agoumcnos declared his willingness 
to show me everything that the monastery contained. 
' But first,’ said he, ‘ J wish to present yon with some- 
thing excellent for your breakfast ; and from the special 
good will that I bear towards so distinguished a guest, 
i I shall prepare it with my own liuuds, and will stay to 
I sec you cat it; for it is really an admirable dish, and 
i one not presented to all persons.’ — *\Vcll/ thought I, 
i ‘a good breakfast is not a bad thing;’ and the fresh 
I mountain air and the good night’s rest had given me 
an appetite; so I expressed my thanks for the kin<l 
I hospitality of my lord abbot, and he, sitting down op- 
posite to me on the divan, proceeded to prepare his 
dish. ‘ This,’ said he, producing a shallow basin half 
full of a white p;iste, * is the principal and most, savoury 
part of this famous dish ; it is composed of cloves of 
garlic, pounded down, with a certain quantity of sugar. 
With it 1 will now mix the oil in just proportions, 
some ^hreds of fine cheese, (it seemed to be of the white 
acid kind, which resembles what is called caccia cavallo 
in the south of Italy, and which almost takes the .skin 
off your lingers, I believe,) and sundry other nice little 
condiments, and now it is completed ! ’ — He stirred the 
savoury mess round and round with a large w'oodeu spoon 
until it sent forth over room and passage and cell, over 
hill and valley, an aroma which is not to be described. 

* Now,’ said the agoumenos, crumbling some bread into 
it with his large and somewhat dirty hands, * this is a 
dish for an emperor ! Eat, my friend, my much re- 
spected guest ; do not be shy. Eat ; and when you have 
finished the bowl, you shall go into the library and any- 
where else you like ; but you shall go nowhere till I 
have had the pleasure of seeing you do .justice to this 
delicious food, which, 1 can assure you, you will not 
meet with everywhere.* I was sorely troubled in spirit 
Who could have expected so dreadful a martyrdom os 
this 1 The sour apple of the hermit down below was 
nothing-Hh trifle in comparison I Was ever an unfor- 


tunate bibliomaniac dosed with such a medicine before ? 

I It would have been enough to have cured the whole Box- 
bmghe Club from meddling with libraries and books 

i for ever and ever. I made every endeavour to escape this 
honour. * My lord/ said I, Mt is a fast ; 1 cannot this 
morning do justice to this delicious viand ; it is a fast ; 

I I am under a vow. Englishmen must not eat that dish 
in this month. It would be wrong ; my conscience won’t 
permit, though the odour certainly is most wonderful I 
Truly an astonishing savour ! Let me see you eat it,' 

0 agoumenos ! ’ continued I i * for behold, I am un- 
; worthy of anything so good.’ — ' Excellent and virtuous 
I young man ! ’ said the agoumenos, * no, I will not eat 

it. I will not deprive you of this treat. Eat it in 
peace ; for know, that to travellers all such vows are set 
aside. On a journey it is permitted to cat all that is 
set before you, unless it is meat that is offered to idols. 

1 admire your scruples ; but be not afraid, it is lawful. 
Take it, my honoured friend, and cat it: eat it all, and 
then w'e will go into the library.' He put the bowl into 
one of my hiinds and the great wooden spoon into tho 
other : and in desperation I took a gulp, the recollection 
of which still makes me tremble. What was to be done 1 
Another mouthful was an impossibility: not all my 
ardour in the pursuit of manuscripts could give me the 
necessary courage. 1 was overcome with sorrow and des- 
pair. My servant saved me at last ; he said ‘ that English 
gentlemen never ate such rich dishes for breakfast, 
from religious feelings he believed ; but he requested 
that it might be put by, and he was sure 1 should like 
it very much later in the day.* The agoumcnos looked 
vexed, hut ho applauded my principles ; and just then 
the board sounded for church. I mu!<t be off, excellent 
and worthy English lord,’ said he ; * I will take you to 
the library and leave you the key. Excuse my attend- 
ance on you there, for my presence is required in tho 
church.’ So T got off better than f expected ; but the 
f4isto of tliat ladleful stuck to me for d.-iys. J followed 
the good agoumcnos to the library, where he left me to 
my own devices.” 

Boamiug from one convent to another, hr is some- 
times successful in rescuing some invaluable MSS. or 
monkish curiosities from oblivion. At one place lie 
learned that ilio library had been destroyed during 
the Greek revolution, and, peeping down into an old 
tower, bo beheld its melancholy remains : — 

** This was a dismal spectacle for a devout lover of 
old books, a sort of biblical knight-errant, as I then 
considered myself, who had entered on tke perilous 
adventure of Mount Athos to rescue from the’ thraldom 
of ignorant monks tho.se fair vellum volumes, with their 
bright illuminations, and velvet dresses, and jewelled 
clasps, which for so many centuries liad lain imprisoned 
in their dark monastic dungeons. It was, indeed, a 
heart-rending sight. By the dim light which streamed 
tliroiigh the opening of an iron door, in the wall of tho 
ruined tower, 1 saw above a hundred ancient manuscripts 
lying among the rubbish which had fallen from tho 
upper floor, which was ruinous, and had in great part 
given way. Some of these manuscripts seemed quite 
entire, fine large folios, but the monks said they were 
unapproachable, for that floor also on which they lay was 
unsafe, the beams below being rotten from the wet and 
rain which came in through tho roof. Here was a trap 
ready set and baited for a bibliographical antiquary. 

I peeped at the old manuscripts, looked particularly at 
one or two that were lying in* the middle of tho floor, 
and could hardly resist tho temptation. 1 advanced 
cautiously along the boards, keeping close to the wall, 
whilst cvciy now and then a dull cracking noise warned 
me of my danger ; but I tried each board by stamping 
on it with my foot before I ventured my weight upon 
it At last, when I dared go no further, 1 made them 
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bring me a long stick, with which I fished up two or 
three fine manuscripts, and poked them along towai’ds 
the door. When 1 had safely landed them, 1 examined 
them more at my ease, but found that the rain had 
washed tho ontor Icares quite clean, the pages were 
stuck tight together in a solid mass, and when I at- 1 
tempted to open them, they broke short off like a 
biscuit. Neglect and damp and exposure had de- 
stroyed them completely.” | 

It has been observed that nothing fciriimue is i 
allowed to profane the precinets of Mount Athos, and 
at the convent of Xerepotamo Mr. Curzon fell in with 
a certain monk, a magnificent looking man of thirty, 
who, ho tells us, — 

did not remember his mother, and did not seem 
quite sure that he ever had one ; had never seen a 
woman, nor had any idea what sort of things women 
were, or what they looked like. He asked me whether 
they resembled the pictures of the Panagia, tlie Holy 
Virgin, which hang in every church. Now, those who 
are conversant with the peculiar conventional repre- 
sentations of the Blessed Virgin, in the picture.^ of the 
Greek Church, which arc all exactly alike, stiff, hard, 
without any appearance of life or emotion, will agree 
with me that they do not afford a very favourable idea 
of the grace or beauty of the fair sex. ... He listened 
with great interest while I told him tliat all women 
were not exactly like tho pictures he had seen, but I 
did not think it charitable to carry on the conveimtion 
further, although tho poor monk seemed to have a strong 
inclination to know more of that interesting race of 
beings from whose society lie bad been so entirely de- 
barred.” 

Mr. Curzon now prepared to leave !Mount Athos, 
calling however, before lie went, on the Turkish aga 
who is placed there at the small town of Gairez to 
collect llic revenues due to the Porte, and hero lie 
mctwitli one solitary violation of the sanctities of the 
place. 

** The aga,” he says, "gave me some breakfast, at which 
repast a cat made its appearance, with whom, the day 
before, [ had made an ac(iuaintancc, but now it came, 
not alone, but accompanied by two kittens. ‘Ah I ’ said 
1 to the aga, ‘ how is this ? Why, as I live, this is a 
sbe-cat, a cat feminine ! AVbat business has it on 
Mount Athos ? and with kittens too 1 a wicked cat I ’ 

" * Hush ! ' said the aga, with a solemn grin, ‘ do 
not say anything about it. Yes, it mu.st be a she-cat : 
I allow, certainly, that it must be a sbc-cat. 1 brought 
it with me from Stamboul. But do not speak of it, or 
they will take it away : and it reminds me of my home, 
where my wife and children are living far away from 
me.’ 

“ I promised to make no scandal about the cat, and 
took my leave, and, as I rode oftj I saw him looking at 
mo out of his cage, with the cat sitting by his side. 
I was sorry I could not take the aga, cat and all, with 
me to Btamboul, the poor gentleman seemed so solitary 
and melancholy.** 

In aiming to make our author speak for himself, 
wc have been unavoidably compelled to leave out 
much curious information alsout the Oriental convents, 
their past and present condition, and the bibliograph- 
ical treasures they contain, and which it is highly 
desirable should be rescued from the certain destruc- 
tion that awaits them in the custody of the drowsy 
votaries of a fast waning system, in wliich ignorance 
and superstition 'walk hand in hand.’' How far a 


more extended account of these establishments than 
he has given, may be, as Mr. Curzon suggests, a desi- 
deratum, we leave to the judgment of others ; for our- 
selves, wc have a strong suspicion that he has given 
us the cream of tho matter in his admirable and 
amusing volume. 

— 

HEVELATIONS OP LIFE.' 

With a feeling of reverence and love for the true 
poet, we prefer to dwell upon his beauties rather 
than his blemishes. And certainly if a noble purpose, 
a high tone, and a fine feeling for nature, with great 
power and beauty of expression, suffice to ensure 
succiiss to a poem, it must be awarded to Ihe “ Reve- 
lations of Life;” yet wc doubt if it will be popular, for 
those qualities arc accompanied by grave delects — 
defects, however, arising rather from the excess than 
the deficiency of ])octical fervour, in aiming at 
intensity Mr. Reade not unfrcqucutly becomes obscure, 
and by an over-subtlety of idea, and by a cloudy 
and involved phraseology, builds up, as Byron says 
of Wordsworth, 

a dyke 

Betwixt his own and others’ intellect.” 

Perhaps it is liardly fair to sever a passage from its 
coiilcxi, but wo would cite the following as an 
inslanoc of what W'c iiicau : 

" Face the reality before us, Death, 

The uncompromising real, which dreamers mourn 
And bards in melancholy note.s ; here f cl 
The enigma lies beyond or saw or song ! 

Lo, here, our life—lo, there, luirniliatioii 
Crushed slavery never bowed to 1-flcshlcss bones, 
Clay clogged, the skull, the ribs of nerved life 
That cunningly fenced -with the decay it fed : 

That from the elements wrung daily bread ; 

Strove w'ith brute passion, grateful if unseen 
Beyond that conscious cell, the human heart !” 

In striving to catch tlie poet’s meaning we feel too 
often that wc are grasping at a gilded cloud. Not 
but that we occasionally strike upon some profound 
vein of tliought, or meet some felicitous turn of cx- 
jiression, whicli show the powers of the author, and 
cause us to regret the injustice lie docs to them by 
this want of dearness and condensation. 

The ethical purpose of the " Revelations ” is^oblc, 
but vague witlial. The likeness to tlic “Excursion” is 
somewhat too apparent — the same description of 
personages; the same broad and simple background 
of lonely, magnificent nature. An eiifliusiast, a 
fiitalist, and a pastor of the true Wordsworthian type, 
(recalling, we must say, the Savoyard vicar quite as 
much as the English clergyman,) hold high discourse 
together on the wilds of Dartmoor, concerning their 
experiences of human life. The characters are rather 
abstractions than individuals. The enthusiast “ a priest 
of nature’s temple,” as lie calls liimself, pours forth 
a tide of swelling impulses, and the following is 
certainly a noble specimen of his raptures 

(1) *' Rovelationti of Life and Other Foeiiia.” By John Edmund 
Reade. 
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Oh, life owns moments when to disavow 
The impulfflve Soul in us were mockery : 

Then, when we feel the Infinite moving us, 

That we are everlastingly allied 
To everlasting things ! 1 do recall 
That date-day of my life : how hounded forth 
My spirit, opening o’er that vast expanse. 

Above the luminiferous ether spread : 

On the horizon line the far-off Waves, 

Glittering in light, banner'd with glorious clouds, 

On coming, like some multitudinous host, 
Foam-crested, rolling on blue flash iiig lines. 

Broke in reverberating thunders ! 1 

Knelt down and heard the mighty Coming ! filled 

With inspiration of the priests of old, 

The reverential awe of the great Deep ! 

1 stretched my hands forth to embrace the power 
In-rushing on my soul ! I stood before 
Nature, and felt her heaving life : I heard 
The innermost pulse? throbbing at her heart ! 
lilountains, and sands, and ocean filled my being : 

And the serene sky, calm as Godhead’s brow. 

Looking on agitation. 1 beheld 

The Spirit of .loy cleave through the rushing waves: 

T heard tlicm shouting through their rocky halls 
Innumerable laughter, as they came 
j From their long wanderings rejoicing home ! 

I fe.lt in me a meeting energy 
That hurled itself among them : I became 
As they, my breast with their great passion swelled : 
The Image of the Infinite was shown, 

The Book of Life : I stood, and saw its leaves 
Turning in thunders. I was Vision all : 
j The carlhlicr faculty absorbed. I knelt 
By the wild Chaos heaving at my feet, 

And poured myself in gratitude. I felt 
A kindred faculty aw^aked to being. 

I gazed till my subsiding spirit calmed ; 

Until the W'orld of sound my being filled. 

And, as on solemn cloud of ineciise, bore : 

My soul to regions of trau<iuillity ! ’* 

The fatalist and his experiences arc next described. 
Then follow two episodes, “ I'ho Fanatic,” j)o\verfully 
drawn, but running into caricature, and, a mysterious 
female recluse. These different forms of eharaefer 
having been displayed and contrasted, the pastor 
winds up the ])oem by aii exposure of their several 
errors, and coiieiudes with a line but soniewdiat over 
niciajdiysic burst of natural piety. 

The minor poems dis])lay, to our mind, the powers 
of their author to greater advantage. Ilian his more 
laboured composition. Many vi‘ry line passages 
might be (jiioted from tliem, did our space permit. 
Mr. Ileadc has a poet’s eye for the grander aspects of 
nature, and his pictures of different phases of the 
scenery of Dartmoor, in particular, arc lull of beauty. 
Take the following passage among many similar ones 
in the book, a description of one of the curious 
“Tors” scattered over the wilds of Devon : — 

“ One solitaiy ridge of era" shot up 
From that illimitable plmn, nor lone 
In its sky-clcaving altitude. It held 
Communion with the risen and setting sun. 

With tempests rushing round it, answering, 

While welcoming their fury : with the fine 
And subtle motions of the summer air, • 

The luminiferous ether ! with the clouds, 

With touches of ctherial moonlight, coming 
And vanishing like spirits ; with the stars 
Looking down from tneir brightness on that rock 
Of durability that mocked their own.” 


The “ Lines written on Doulting Sheep- Slate in the 
autumn of 1847 ,” arc so beautiful that we must 
transfer them entire to our pages : — 

LINES WHITTEN ON DOULTING SHEEP-STATE 

In the Autumn of 1847. 

I. 

“ I knelt down as I poured my spirit forth by that gray 
gate, 

In the fuliiess of my gratitude because I was create ; 

Alone on that wild heath I stood, and ofler’d up, apart, i 
The human frankincense that, fount-like, gush’d from 
my full heart. 

ir. 

T felt I stood on sacred ground — sacred it was to me ; 

To Boyliood’ti far years faded on the verge of memory : ^ 
Sacred to me, the gray-haired man, who drank God's 
bles.>ied air, 

Though thirty years had rolled away since last I entered 
there ! 

III. 

The oak droop’d o’er that gate, a wither’d thing in 
dead repose : 

Gray Doulting’s spire o’er the far waste a sheeted spectre 
rose : 

And Mendip’s bleak and barren heights again around 
me frowned ; 

Like faces of forgotten friends met on forgotten ground ! ; 

IV. , 
But heath and landscape, boundless once, were shrunken, 

all was changed : 

I felt 1 stood a stranger, the old place and me estranged ; 
Each step was thought ; each look, a strange but welcome 
joy ; each sense ^ i 

Was gratitude’s fine ecstasy, calm, voiceless, but intense. 

V. 

All active impulses of life were settled by the scene : j 

By staid reflection looking in the gla>s of wliat had ; 

been ; ^ | 

For not a mound I trod on unfamiliar was, nor tree j 

In the far distance seen, wliosc imago had not enter’d 

me ; — i 

VI. I 

Then when material Nature, mother-like, embraced her | 
child ! I 

Then, when each impulse was like hers, unfetter’d, pure, : 

and wild ; j 

I came the Man : the breeze that freshly o’er my fore- ; 

head blew , i 

Was welcomed like a blessing which that wild boy j 
never knew ! 

VIT. I 

But where the strength, the uervi^d health, the Boy's 1 
clastic tread. 

The bird’s-ncst won, the cricket spun, the leap exulting ,1 
sped, I 

The conqucst-WTcath sought ardently by hearts aspiring j 
then. 

As in the strife of after life among contending men ? 

VIII. • 

The lark sprang from the turf again, and cleaved the ' 
air along, | 

Intoxicate with joy she pour’d forth madly in her son ir : 

The Clouds on the blue sky reposed, and silently | 
reveal’d ! 

j The waiting aspect, and the calm, on each vast fore- 
head scal'd ! 

IX. 

I The thistle’s beard flew past me, but, as once, I chased 
I it not ; 

I stood where games were play'd, whose very names I 
I had forgot : 
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I saw the faces I had raised, 1 met each answering eye : 

I heard their voices fill the silent halls of Momoxy ! . 

X. 

Why sunk the sounds within me, an oppression chill 
and drear, 

A pain in my deep heart, and in mine eyes the gushing 
tear) 

I seem'd on the bleak shoal of time left desolate and 
lone : 

I ask’d of startled consciousness where buried youth 
was flown i 

XI. 

I call’d upon the firmament of memory, the sun, 

Creator of the ptist, its hues and glory from it won : 

1 saw fond eyes shod in me the afiectiou’s life they 
drew : 

1 felt my human happiness most fix’d— oven while it 
flew ! 

XII. 

I closed my eyes to watch the living Visions I had 
raised : — 

Faces that shone familiar lights again upon me gazed ; 

1 heard their words, dream-music by wind waken’d, 
when it flings 

Its spirit-thrilling touches on the harp’s electric strings ! 

XIII. 

The thistle waved by me, it broke the dream of 
shadows; 1 

Alone stood on the heath before the wind and open sky ; 

The past receded from me like the clouds o’er the far 
scone : 

I stood within the present — yearning back to what had 
been. 

XIV. 

Where are they now, those fonais and faces, shadows still 
endear’d ; 

Those ardent hearts that swclVd round me, tliat hated, 
hoped, and fear'd ! 

Or dead, or living, scatter’d o’er the earth ; so changed, 
they 

Are creatures of another world whose mould hath passed 
away ! 

XV. 

Not so art thou— I thank thee, God ! I refuge found at 
last, 

Prom passion’s fiery impulses that scathed me as they 
pass’d ; 

The dried-up eye, the feverish pulse, is still’d ; and, left 
behind, 

The resignation, and the hope, the calm and eciual 
mind ! 

XVI. 

But from thy shrine I turn’d not, mighty Nature ! thou 
hadst given 

The freshness of the heart to me, a coronal of heaven : 

Simplicity, and child-like hope, and faith thou didst 
instil, 

And love of freedom, among crow'ds forgot — but che- 
rish’d still. 

XVII. 

For there, I felt the sickness and the weariness of heart 

Of him who feels the hollow shows in which he bore no 
part: 

The heaviness and languor of the hope that all hath 
tried; 

Convention’s lie, hate's Jaundiced eye, hypocrisy, and 
pride. 

^ XVIIT. 

Almighty Nature ! take again thy child unto thy breast : 

Let me repose again on thee, by weight of life oppress’d. 

Before ^y awful countenance forgot diseased thought. 

False friends, false loves, and hope, and fame, and man, 
alike forgot : 


XIX. 

0 holy Pilgrim ! thou dost stand before a sacred shrine : 
Thy altar-place of opening life, and graVe; and is it 

thine 

This altered form, this blanchM hair and cheek 1 and can 
it be 

This gray-hair’d pensive man is all that now remains of 
thcel 

XX. 

A changed form, more changed within, the stamp of 
youth effaced : 

Who walks with thoughtful steps along the melancholy 
waste, 

Standing on Life’s strand lonely, like the exiled ghost 
of yore, 

Sighing in vain his soul toward lost youth’s delicious 
shore ! 

XXI. 

Yet what art thou but still tbe child of thy departed 
youth f 

Now, knowing good and evil, pluck’d the knowledge 
fruit of truth; 

Then, as the animal wert thou, material ; now, sublime 
Thou stand’st, and, god-like, look'st beyond the bounds 
of space and time ! 

XXII. 

Thou wert the sapling of this trunk that must in age 
decay : 

Seed shed in blossom, morning’s hue subdued to twilight 

Kmy ; 

The infant to the giant grown : the laurel-leaf wert thou 
lie mouhlcd to a wreath to twine unfading on his brow. 

1 x.xiir. 

Even now I rise and pace the desert heath w'ith firmer 
tread ; 

1 cast depression to Iho winds, I raise to heaven my 
head : 

i feel the mission is fulfill’d my soul was set to do : 

To read the truth, to look the heart of man and nature 
through. 

XXIV. 

A calmer feeling follows and repose : a grateful love 
To the Wisdom moving in me, and around me, and 
above : 

That fills my veins with gladness,' with the silent joy 1 

SCO 

In bearded faces of the Clouds, in leaf, and flower, and 
tree; 

XXV. 

That tells me I am one wdth the divinity reveal’d. 

The visible thought of God on Nature’s awful forehead 
scal’d ! 

The veneration, and the faitli, the gushing love in me, 
The triad-elements that, ray-like, flow from central Thee ! 

xxvi. 

Gray Earth shall pass, tongues be forgot, fame’s records 
sink in dust, 

And in oblivion’s scrolls be lost the good, the brave, the 
just: ' 

But the mind, rais’d by Thee above its dust, earth-bonds 
shall sever, 

Yea, dwell a consciousness apart, for ever and for ever.” 

Nor less full of feeling are the succeeding stanzas 
in ^er;:a rima, which Mr. Eeade handles like a master, 
lliey are called Final Lines on Doulting Sheep- 
Slate,” ofwhichwc regret that our space allows us but 
one or two, though, where all arc beautiful, selection is 
difiicult 
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** 1 felt the chains 1 struggled with and fail’d : 

Evil that fell upon me was entail’d 

By fate or nature, conquer’d when assail’d. 

might have lived unknown in solitude : 

A passionless animal, a savage ; rude. 

As the brutes round me knowing ill nor good ; 

And, swinedike, thus have perished in my den. 

No ! — rather action’s stormiest life again. 

Feeling my heart-pulse throbbing among men ! — 

Foil’d, baffled, overthrown ; yet, though in vain, 

Contesting : spurning sloth’s inglorious chain. 

For virtue’s strife, self-dignifying pain ! ” 

Wc may err in our estimate both of Mr. Readers 
beauties and defects, but wo think lie has in him tlic 
qualities of a fine poet, and by eschewing obscurity 
of conception, and a melapbysical and redundant stylo 
of expression, may do something wliich the world will 
not willingly let die. 



EDITOR’S AVRTTING-DESK. 

Ouii contenls Ibis nnuilli are, on Ibe whole, some- 
what of a grav(;i* east than usual. After a a cry careful 
rondensalioii of authorities, the subject of “Pcjial 
Economy” has been brought to a conclusion, without 
containing, as wi'. trust, anything oflensivo to the ad- 
vocates of existing systems. !Mr. Pearson’s views arc 
thus submitted to the impartial consideration of the 
public. It is not to be supposed that we pledge our- 
selves to an agreement with them in every particular- 
Many will think that the separate system is too en- 
tirely excluded. It is the grand feature of Mr. Pear- 
son’s seheme — its srf/^niqqjoi'tlHf/ character — 

which ought to awaken the earnest consideration of 
every phihmtliropic thinker. 

Certain «»f our admiring subscribers are anxious to 
know to how many numbers the adventures of Mr. 
Lewis Arundel will run on. AYc confess that xve 
cannot calculate the movements of so eccentric and 
fiery a being, wlio would be little disposed, \ve fear, 
to observe any limitations imposed by us. As ho is, 
howcviT, a dasliing, lady-killing sort of fellow, and 
decidedly not yet sobered down enough for matrimony, 
wo su])posc xve shall be bearing of his scrapes for 
some considerable time to come. Otliors of our 
friends arc anxious to know wdiy the name of the 
magazine tuis been altered to “ Sharpe’s London Jour- 
nal,” and why its cover has been cbuiiged from red to 
black? AVo really have no very good answer to give 
to these and similar queries, unless that magazines 
as well as monarchies have partaken the restless revo- 
lutionary mania that has been abroad of late. Our 
friends may rest ass\ired tliat our graver style of wrap- 
per covers up no black insidious designs, nor bodes 
any diminution of our vitid energy, ps our pages will 
abundantly convince him. Tu proof of ibis, wc trust 
shortly to present our readers with the first of a series 
of papers witli illustrations expressly designed on 
wood, on “ Scottish Incident and Character the 


fruits of no hasty and superficial survey, but long and 
carefully studied, and written cmamre by the accom- 
plished pen of Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

“ Armaud ; or, the Peer and the Peasant ; a Play 
in Five Acts, by Anna Cora Mowatt,” deserves a 
passing notice as being the production of a talented 
American actress, and as having received the appro- 
bation both of English and American audiences. The 
interest of the play centres in its principal female 
cliaractcr, wlio has been brought up as a simple village 
girl under the name of Blanche, but who turns out 
to be the daughter of the Cardinal de Richelieu ! The 
language ami imagery throughout wc cannot help 
describing as convciitioiial and common-place, being, 
in fact, but a tame imitation of Bulwer’s successful 
dramas of “ Richelieu” and “ The Lady of Lyons.” 
Mrs. Mowatt has, however, considerable tact, and a 
good eye for stage eflcct ; the sentiments introduced 
arc grncrally unexceptionable, and their mode of ex- 
pression not destitute of a certain prettiness and femi- 
nine delicacy wlilcli wc can conscientiously aiSirni to 
be yleauiKj at the very least. Wc give a single in- 
stance. After a passionate expostulation from his 
daughter, whom be desires to immure in a convent, 
Richelieu contemptuously exclaims 

woman’s grief 

Is wind and rain one summer hour will end. 

** Ilhuicke. And eanst thou thus the name of woman 
scorn, 

Her holy mission lightly look upon ; 

Kor think that thy first sighs were soothed by her — 
Thy first tears kiss’d away by woman’s lips — 

Thy first prayer taught thee at a woman's knee — 

Thy childhood’s blessings shower’d from woman’s 
hand — 

Thy manhood brighten’d by her watching smile — 
Thij af/t: must in her tenderness find prop — 

And life’s last murmurs may perchance burst forth 
AVherc they began — upon a woman’s breast'!” 

"Bibliomania in the Middle Ages.” By F. Sonincv 
Merry weal her. — Those who take an interest in tlic 
literature and learning of what arc, perhaps rather 
unfairly, termed llic "Dark Ages,” will find many 
valuable facts and traditions relating thereto pleasantly 
brought together in this little book- The author is 
cvidcuily thoroughly conversaut with his subject, and 
writes upon it with a feeling of earnest enthusiasm 
well w'ortliy of the genuine bibliomaniac. In treating 
of the learning of the cloister, Mr. Merry weather 
satislactorily shows that the monks w'cre by no means 
so indillerent to the sacred volume, or so careless in 
trauseribiug or preserving it, as common rumour has 
represented tliem to have been. The catalogues of 
the monastic libraries also prove that classical Jcaniing, 
however discouraged, xvas never entirely neglected by 
the ecclesiastics. Cicero and Plato, Terence and 
Virgil, were often found in the same collections, and 
frequently side by side with manuscripts of Ambrose, 
Augustine, Origen, and Clirysostomc. The tran- 
scription of manuscripts, before the invention of print- 
ing, was carried on with a systematic attention which 
was highly creditable to the monastic establishments j 
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aad although at ccrtoiii periods, to quote from Mr/ 
Menyweather, there were many monks who ^erc 
oftener occupied “ in emptying cups than in correcting 
codices” — callcibus epotandisy mn codicibus emendandia^ 
— it appears that the learned leisure of the majority 
was not unprofitably occuj)icd. The apartment in the 
monastery devoted to the transcription of manuscripts 
was termed the Scriptorium, and our author has col- 
lected some very interesting information concerning it. 

'‘The abbot superintended the management of the 
Scriptorium, and decided upon the hours of labour, 
during which time they [the scribes] were ordered to 
work with unremitting diligence, ‘not leaving to go 
and wander in idleness,* but to attend solely to the 
business of transcribing. To prevent detraction [distrac- 
tion?] or interruption, no one was allowed to enter 
except the abbot, the prior, the sub-prior, and the arma- 
rian. As the latter took charge of all the materials and 
implements used by the transcribers, it was his duty to 
prepare and give them out when required : he made the 
ink, and cut the parchment ready for use. He was 
strictly enjoined, however, to exercise the greatest 
economy in supplying these precious materials, and not 
to give more copies ‘ nec artavos, nec cultellos, nec scar- 
peliie, nec membranes,* than were aetually necessary, or 
than he had computed as sufficient for the work ; and 
what the armarian gave them, the monks were to receive 
. without contradiction or contention. The utmost silence 
prevailed in the Scriptorium; rules were framed and 
written admonitions hung on the walls, to enforce the 
greatest care and diligence in copying exactly from the 
originals.*’ 

Wc cannot, however, afford space for any length- 
ened quotation from tlic volume. We perceive, from 
the title-page, that the publisher and author bcai* the 
same name, and are possibly identical. One word in 
conclusion. Although whore the matter of a book 
pleases us we are templed to overlook carelessness of 
style, wc cannot help remarking that, in addition to 
faults of construction, the typograiihical and gram- 
matical errors in the volume before us arc too nume- 
rous to be passt^d over without a slight censure. 

“ Otia l']gy])tiaca.’* By G. Gliddon. — This gcmtlc- 
man has done much by lecturing in the United States, 
to popularize the subject of Egyptian archtcology. 
The results of iiis lectures, and of still further inves- 
tigations, by Dr. Ijepsius, and other explorers, arc 
given in this little volume, wliicli, althougli in paris 
absl ruse, wc cordially recommend, not only to those 
who arc particularly ' interested in tlicse delightful 
studic^s, but to tlie general reader. 

“ Mardi, and the Voyage iliither.” By Herman 
Melville. 3 vols. post 8vo. The autlior of “Oinoo” 
and “ Typcc” has come out in a new line. “ Mardi” 
is a dillicult book to describe, because it aims at many 
things and achieves none satisfactorily ; — but its main 
intention is to be a mild satire on the whole world and 
its ways, and a preaching of certain transcendental 
nonsense w’hich is meant for bouafde transcendental 
philosophy. There is little or no stoiy properly so 
called ; and after the first half volume, w'hich describes 
the author’s escape from a whalciiig vessel in the 
Pacific in search of unknown islands, the labour of 
reading is perfectly Herculean, and, to our thinking, 


remarkably unprofitable.' What our transatlantic 
friends think of this new production of their favourite, 
we are at a loss to imagine. 

“ Frank Forester.” 3 vols. post 8vo. A very clever 
book, by Herbert, a well-known waiter in the States. 
He is, we believe, of English birth, but his fame, and, 
w^e fancy, his tastes, are American. This book is 
nearly all occupied with accounts of American sports 
and American sportsmen ; written in a lively, animated, 
genuine sjmrtsmanlikc style. A week’s shooting in 
Ihc Warwick Woodbinds will be coveted by most 
Englishmen who read this book. The author is well 
acquainted with the various kinds of sport in England 
and Scotland, and shows the dift'orence between these 
and the corresponding sort of thing in the Middle 
States of America. 

“ Lady Alice, or the New Una.” 3 vols. 8vo. 
Every thing is high in this book — all the dramatis per- 
sona are very high-born — (the hero* at an early ago 
meditated marriage with his eoiisin the Princess Vic- 
toria) — their conversation is of high art, high fashion, 
high taste in everything. Tlie ireroiiie is a strange 
mixture of a maiden of the days of chivalry and an 
ciiliglitcncd young lady of liberal tastes of the nine- 
Iceulh century. She is a match for the hero in 
streugth of intellect. AVe have little doubt that 
“ Lady Alice,” a very clever novel of its kind, is the 
production of a female pen. 

“The Sea Lions.” 3 vols. post Svo. By the author 
of “ The Pilot,” ‘‘The Spy,” &c. This is an account 
of the tidventures of two sctiling vessels in the Antarc- 
tic Ocean. They are impeded by the accumulation of the 
ice on their attempted voyage liomc, and are obliged 
to winter on one of the small islands where they tind 
the seal in abundance. This is really interest ing, from 
the apparent trutlifulucss of every minute circum- 
stance. The navigation, amid fields of ice and huge 
floating bergs, is well described, and, upon the whole, 
the “ Sea Lions,” though somewhat tedious in parts, 
is a clever and agreeable work. 

luce’s “ Outlines of English History,” “ Outlines 
of French History,” "Outlines of General Know- 
ledge.” For the use of Schools. Gilbert, Paternos- 
ter How. — 111 tlie system of scliool education suflicicnt 
regard is not always paid to impressing on the pupil’s 
mind the leading points in a particular branch of 
study. ITis memory is surcharged and confused with 
a too great variety of details. These little manuals 
of Mr. luce’s ai’e well calculated to counteract this 
defective mctliod, by affording a well-digested outline, 
which should be carefully committed "o memory, and 
aftciwards filled up by means of ord instruction, or 
reference to larger works. Ijively chapters of his- 
torical memoranda and brief sketches of manners and 
customs are appropriately introduced. We can cor- 
dially recommend these well-digested and inexpensive 
manuals. 

Many of our readers will doubtless be glad to hear 
that our valued contributor, Mr. Martin F. Tapper, is 
about to re-issue a cheap edition of his popular Tales, 
" The Crock of Gold,” "Heart,” and “The Twins.” 
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INDIAMEN ASHORE NEAR MARGATE. 

The approaches to tlic mouth of the Thames from 
the Channel, that great highway from the distant 
provinces of Britain to her myriad-masted emporium, 
arc notoriously full of peril. 

TJie Boulogne siuids and the more fatal Goodwin, 
worse than tlie Scylla and Cliarybdis of the ancients, 
have swallowed up their thousands of victims. Many 
an (‘.xilc from tlie burning clime of India, or from 
our remotest dependencies, where fate has compelled 
him to wtustc the best years of his life, returning at 
length *to pass the evening of his djiys on his native 
soil, is here dcslincd, after escaping the diingci*s of 
the ocean, to [)crish Aritliin sight of laud, the fresh- 
ness of her green fields mingling its odours with 
the remorseless gale that is hurrying him to de- 
struction. 

Imagine the fi‘eJiug of security when, after passing 
over t liousauds of miles, the cliffs of England arc seen 
looming through the haze, the raj)iurc of anticipation 
at nuiel ing long separated friends — suddenly exchanged 
for the certainty of impending destruction within the 
very sight of those we love— the sense of their agony 
embittering our own. Surely, there arc few forms 
of Jiurnaii anguish more intense, more indescribable, 
than this; and scarcely a winter passes without the 
occurreiieo of some such heart -rending catastrophe. 

While residing at Ramsgate in the beginning of 
wiuttjr a rci)ort was abroad the moriiiiig after a 
severe gale, that several ships had been driven ashore. 
It uas u wild day, the sky was leaden gray, the 
wind moaned drearily over the open country, and 
the sea was a wild and yeasty mass of foaming 
breakers, half ob.scured by driving gusts of rain and 
slec’t. It was a morning to make one realize the 
blcssechicss of even the humblest nook on terra lirina, 
sale from t he rage of the unstable element. 1' ollowiiig 
the coast in (piest of the 'reported wrecks, the first 
sight, was a brig thrown up against the clifis of 
Broadstairs, apparently without any serious injury. 
Jii Kingsgate Cove w'as a Quebec timber ship totally 
dismasted and abandoned by her crew, tlio sea rapidly 
breaking her up. It was about a mile further that, 
descending from the high ground to the beach by a 
rugged path betweeu tin? chalky clifis, we came iu sight 
of the vessels represented in the engraving. They 
were two ludiamcii of the largest class, and their 
escape from destruction, it seems, was entirely owing 
to their chaimcl pilots, who finding that the fury of 
the gale rendered it impossible to keep off the land, 
determined to run the ships ashore at the most 
favourable place, which they had done with such pre- 
cision and success that but little damage was sustained, 
and both vessels were got off and shortly after were 
enabled to resume their stations in the India irndc. 
l^\\t for this providential preservation, these noble 
ships would have been added to the list of those which 
lijf^S'pcrislicd oil the fatal sands of the Goodn'in. 
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THE PUNJAUB AND ITS PEOPLE.' 

Altiiough constituting the scat of some of the 
most important possessions of Great Britain, lliere 
has, perhaps, been less general knowledge diffused 
respecting the great divisions of India ‘than concem- 
ing rdmost any otlicr portion of llic globe. Most 
persons were contented to regard India from a distmico 
os a tenitory almost limitless in extent, famed througli 
ages for the richness of its scenery, the tropical heat 
of its climate, as the mine whence proceeded rich 
fabrics, fine metals, and many of the luxuries as w’ell 
as llic necessaries of life ; and to many it was shadowed 
forth as the grave of the Englishman who, ambitious 
of distinction, honour, and wealth, ventured to set 
his foot upon its shores. The ideas of men expand 
and dcvclopo themselves in progress of time, and 
require fresh su[qdics of knowledge in proportion as 
the intellect of the great Imman family attains strength. 
People arc now no longer contented with partial in- 
vestigations ; they require to be made familiar with ! 
districts of which I hoy have liithcrto, perliaps, only ! 
heard the name ; and when it is learnt that over the j 
vast Indian domains arc scattered miUions of men | 
divided into so many distinct tribes, sometimc.s tra 
ding with, but ofteucr in antagonism with each other 
and that each of these tribes or divisions of men have 
peculiar habits and customs, distinct forms of re- 1 
ligiun, and are bound together by various social tics, | 
then, indeed, the invesligatiou becomes of more im- !■ 
mediate interest. I; 

The laic sanguinary battles in Southern India have 1 . 
nalurally attracted a considerable share of attention \- 
to the Punjaub, and the public arc anxious to possess i' 
some idea of the people inhabiting the banks of the r 
rivers Sutlej and Clicimb. Wo shall, therefore, en- '• 
dcavour to present our readers with a brief and rapid 
account of the Sikhs and the province over which 
they arc scattered. I 

The Sikh Icrritory may be considered as one of the 
most iiilerestiug and valuable portions in continental 
India, scarcely excepting those already in our posses- I 
sion. The extraordinary richness of the soil, the advan- : 
tages of its situation, both in a political and coninierckd ; 
point of view', with its numerous navigable rivers, and . 
comrauiffling as it docs the grand routes to Ceutral . 
Asia, support the opinion that its natural advantages || 
arc equal, if nor superior, to most of the East India j 
Company’s possessions. The Punjaub, or Sikh terri- j 
tory, as extended by Raiijit Singh, covers a superficial 
area of 135,000 square miles, with a population of 
five millions, of whom scarcely 500,000 arc genuine i 
Siklis, It is divided into doabs, or lands lying 
between tw'o rivers, which are Julindcr, Bari, Kcclina, 
Sinhut, and Sind Sagur, with the Dcrajat, and 
Peshauwar, the right bank of the Indus. The , 
district derives its name from tw'o Persian w'ortls, 


(I) 1. “ A History of the Sikhs, frojn Ujc Origin of the Kiition to 
the BRttle<i of tlic Sullrj." By Joccpli I)*iM'y Cunningham. 

Murray, 18 IU 2. ‘‘A History of the Ittijiiuiig I'amily of 

Lahore.” KmiUi & Elder. IS-IU. 3. “ Four Months in tlio 

Marches of Mooltau.” Chnpmau. IblU. 
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i five rivers, alihoiigli, in reality, six may be 

I said to niiridi the soil. The Sutlej, taking its rise in 

I the distant mountains of Thibet; follows mi irregular 
! and unimpeded course for 200 miles, descending 
! through the valleys of the Tlimalaya range, until it, 

at length, flows down upon the oountry where, joined 
by numerous tributaries, it enters the plains of the 
JMnjaub at Roopur, and is soon aftenvards enlarged 
by the addition of the llcah, whose source is also 
found in the Himalaya Mountains. The rivci*s now 
form one, known by the name of Ghara, which pre- 
senis a breadth of 290 yards at the driest season, 
wliilst its def)tli is twelve feet. Previoua -to its con- 
fluence with the Chenab the stream loses much of its 
rai)idity, and rolls slowly, whilst the appearance of the 
surface is discoloured and muddy. The siiiTounding 
country is low and marshy, aiul two distiiiei courses 
of the rivers Clicuab and Ghara, tlioiigh in reality 
united, may be traced for many miles, llu; eolour of 
the former being deep red, while the waves of the 
latter are pale in the extreme. The source of the 
Glu'uab is traced fur beyond the Chinese frontier. 
After receiving many tributary streams, it emerges 
upon the plains a I, Bohursi, and heconu\s navigable 
for small boats after ])assing Akluir. Us course is 
rapid, and its breadth coiislautly varies, sometimes 
expaudhig to three-quarters of a mile, and then 
shrinking its dirnciisioiis to fiOO yards. 

The Ranee rises in Vailii, among the Himalaya 
Mountains, but is not navigable until witliin a mode- 
rate distance of the capital. Fts course is extremely 
winding, and its banks, fringed with tamarisks and 
reeds, vary iu height from twenty to forty feet. 
Ill iiic adjacent country arc fonnd numerous villages, 
inhabit (‘d by pastoral tribes wholly devoted to agricul- 
tural pursuits. A tract of land possessing extreme 
beauty stretches between this river and the Beah. 
Villages and country-houses, adorned witli gardens, 
are scattered here and there, and around them flourish 
the apricot, the peach-tree, the almond, the apple, the 
orange, the fig, the greengage, the date, the mango, 
the grape, tlic lemon, and numerous other fruits, 
j The principal towns, Lahore, Amritsar, ^Mooltan, 
;j Narpur, Runjabad, and Puilerj, lie in Badi, which is 

I I the most important of the doab^i^ and is well cuUivatcd, 
s although the soil in some places is exceedingly poor. 

i The general aspect of the country presents many 
! extraordinary features. To tiie north tlio range of 
i the snow-capped lliiuali\ya towers to an almost iu- 
i credible height, range above range, until the most 
I distant summits arc utterly lost in the vast expanse 
I of cloud and sky above. In the bosoms of these 
I hills are volleys of the richest fertility, where verdure 
is found in the most luxurious pei*f(jetion. Blowers, 
and shrubs, and palms, floiuish iu these solitudes, 
diffusing fragrance thixnigh the air. From the feet 
: of tliese lofty ranges stnitch chain after chain of 
smaller lulls, iuliabitcd by Rajpoot communities. 
Quitting these, tlie traveller finds himself on a vast 
and ay>parcntly illimitable phiiri, extending fur moi-c 
than three hundred miles, to tlic coullucncc of the 


Indus and Punjabad, through wdiieh the noble rivers 
of the Punjaub wander, losing each other in their 
meeting, and then rolling on united, to carry fertiliza- 
tion over the surrounding cotmtrics. On the banks 
of tho stream the lichest verdure prevails ; close on 
tlie edges pine trees rise and overhang the water, 
wliilst here and there broad open expanses, on which 
a hamlet or town has been erected, stretch away. 
The lull palms spread their branches over the collage 
roofs, for the most part inhabited by quiet and rural 
tribes of men. Sometimes dense masses of jungle 
extend for miles, ivnd are lost at last in the skirts of | 
immense woods. 

The country, liowever, seems broken up into irre- 
gular patches of cultivation ; from some portions the 
liighest system of tillage is evident, while in con- 
tiguous districts, the utmost neglect is observable. 
There can be no doubt that uiicler a fosiering rule tjie 
Punjaub might become one of tlu^ most valuable of 
our Indian possessions. The rank growth of the 
jungle, the rapid shooting forth of every description 
of w ild vegetation, arc convincing proofs of the fertility 
of the soil, and w’hat might it not become under judi- 
cious managenieui and control. As it is, there is little 
of the march of civilization apparent among the Sikhs, | 
who still adhere to the wildest superstitious, aud are I 
as a jieoplc plunged in tlic decjiest ignorance. 

We shall not iu the brief limits to which we arc ! 
necessarily confined be enabled to present our readers 
with more than a cursory glance at tlic most important 
towns. Those wdiicli Imvc been the scene of the late 
and earlier battles naturally form the centre of the 
greatest int(u*est. For two or three miles before 
reaching the cayiital, the road is marked by hcajis of 
ruins disclosing remains of mosques or mausoleums, 
.sufficiently removed from utter decay to betray truces 
of tlmir former magnificence, and, as you draw near, 
IjiUhorc itself presents a confused heap of buildings, 
towering higli above the walls, or ludf buried among 
trees. Large domes rise here aud there glittering iu 
the sun, aud splendid fronts of houses arc beheld iu 
all directions. The wall by which tlie towui is sur- 
rounded is between thirty and forty feet in liciglit, 
and strengthened at proper intervaks by towers aud 
bastions. The streets arc narrow, and, like those of 
most oriental cities, dirty in tho extreme, and arc 
crowded by a population of u])W'urds of a hundred 
thousand souls. 

Amritsar, though it is not generally regarded as 
the capital, was doubtless iu former times in tended 
for that distinction. Tlic fortifications and defences 
are infinitely superior to those of Lahore, w'hilst its 
size and population arc much more considerable. This 
town possesses an extensive commerce, and carries 
on large manufactories of silks, coarse cloths, and 
shawls. 

Mooltau is a largo and important town; it W'as 
captured by llanjit Singh in 1S18, and was once 
famous as an emporium of trade, in which respect its 
importmicc has latterly consiilcrahly decreased. It 
stands at the south-west angle of the province, at a 
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dtotanco of three miles from the Chenab. It is sur- 
rounded by a widl fifty feet in height, with six gates, 
distributed two ou tlic south, two on the north, and 
two on the east and west sides. Hound the city lie 
scattered tombs and mosques, with nuuiy ruins of 
ancient buildings. 

The climate of the Puujaub is very dilTcrcnt in 
diUVreut districts. The mountains in winter arc 
heavily clothed with snow, whieh commonly continues 
from November to the middle of Jminary, and some- 
times lies on the groimd to the depth of four or five 
feet. This is sueceeded by a brief spring, followed 
by a summer of intense heat ; yet notwithstanJiug the 
height to which the thermometer rises, the climate of 
the Punjaub h by no means uncoiigcnial to the Euro- 
pean constitution. “ Tndeed, tlie proportionate amount 
of sickness is much less than in other districts. 

'flic productions of the province arc of a highly 
varied and valuable nature. At the plains abundance 
of rice, wheat, barley, and other grains are grown; 
indigo is cultivated eastward of Lahore, and the 
tobacco raised near Mooltan is cqmdlcd only by that 
of l*ersia. Altliough the sugai‘-caue tlirives luxu- 
rimitly in many parts of the province, it docs not 
equal in size that of 1 lindustan ; the sugar, how- 
ever, is itsi'.lf inriiutcly superior in quality. Pruits 
of every description are ])lcntiful and of the finest 
(puilit.y. The large rosy-cheeked a])])lc carries us back 
to Euglaiicl, while the traveller may regale in a rich 
supply of peaches, grapes, almonds, ligs, a]>ricots, 
plums, greengages, pomegranates, mangoes, oranges, 
lemons, quinces, iK'c. 

In the bosoms of the monnlaius arc found alum 
and sulphur ; while uitre is collected ou the plains, 
wliilst mines of copi)er, lead, and antimony exist in 
various places. There arc many valuable animals to 
be met with. The iiovscs art', of a very line breed, 
while herds of camels, buffaloes, and even elephants, 
inliabit the jungle, anil may be seen (piictly browsing 
ou the plains. Other creatures also, less friendly to 
man, as the tiger and the panther, are to be found, 
and the wild districts of the north abound with 
liyjiMias, bears, lynxes and jackals. The mountains 
arc frequented by great numbers of hawks, eagles, 
herons and pheasants, and tlic rivers are well stocked 
wiili fish. 

Alany important manufactories of shauls, silks, 
satins, brocades, carpets, and cotton cloths, exist in 
several towns in the Punjaub. AVIicu Bernier visited 
the province, more than forty thousand looms were 
incessantly employed in producing the most exquisite 
shawls, for which there once existed a gri^at demand, 
which has, owing to the competition of the traders, 
much decreased. Mooltan is celebrated for its silks, 
and at Sealhot there is a paper mauufactory. 

The occupations of the Sikhs arc of a varied 
nature, and they generally display some degree of 
excitement and enthusiasm in Avhatever they attempt. 
Near Harrikec, Barr observed a man making pottery 
in the simplest manner possible. In Ihe centre of a 
circular hole, two fci't and a half in depth by as many 


in diameter, a wooden wis inserted, and upon 
this, close to the. bottoninl^t not touching it, was a 
solid wheel of while another of smaller dimen- 
sions was fixed nearer to the top. The apparatus 
was planted perpendicularly in the ground, and the 
man, sitting on the edge of the cavity, worked the 
larger wheel with his foot, whilst with his hands he 
moulded the clay, placed ou the smaller one, into 
whatever form he required. He was seen to cpii- 
struct an utensil somewhat in the shape of a tlow'cr- 
pot, which he fiui.shcd witli great neatness in less than* 
live minutes. 

The crocl|QJ 4 of dwelling-houses constitutes an 
important branch of industry, and has been brought 
to some perfection both as to comfort and appearance. 
Elat -roofed, pointed-roofed, and collage-shaped houses 
j arc among the most common. They are substantially 
built, and thatched with bamboo and various other ma- 
terials, so abundantly found in the jungle. | 

The inhabitants of the Punjaub arc an extremely j 
superstitions^ and ignorant race, composed for the | 
most part of the Hindoo and Mohammedan tribes, of i 
j£.ts, and Gujars ; from these the soldiery arc prin- i 
cipally recruited. They believe devoutly in all kinds j 
of witchcraft, spells, and omens, lucky and unlucky 
(lays, and choose auspicious moments for comnumcing 
undertakings. The Hindoos are quiet and in(»ffensivc 
in their manners. The Sikh population generally are 
remarkable for their hos))italily. Tliey arc fine luiud- 
somc men, wdih a cast of countenance somewhat 
resembling that of the Jew, their manly a])pearancc 
being increased by llm magnificent beards and 
nnistachios wliieh they vvear. The fondness for show 
and gaudy colours is excessive, especially amongst the 
higher class, whose costume usually consists of a 
yellow, orange, crimson, or some oilier bright coloured 
robe, with a turban to correspond. The majority 
carry a spear, or sword and shiedd, and take great > 
delight in decorating themselves with the (brsal j 
feathers of the heron. 1 

Cominiial disjnit cs arise among the people respect ing • 
village boundarii^s and the course of streams; lliesc 
often lead to bloodshed. The Zemindars inhabiting 
the regions coni iguous to the fountain head are in the 
habit of inniingthc water over their own lands, \Yhile 
those dwelling further down on the plains arc debarred 
from its freshening and fertilizing influence. Other 1 
sources of eontemtion exist between the ISikhs and the , 
Mohammedans; 1 he deadliest animosity is fostered, and ' 
pushed to such lui extreme that they will refuse to | 
light in the same ranks and will not intermarry. 1 

This leads us to the subject of betrothments, which . 
ill the Punjaub take place at a very early age, and | 
these engagemeuts aie seldom broken through, though, 
should such a contingency occur, the presents made at 
the comuienecmcut are returned by thi'. parents unless 

( 1 ) As an instance of credulity and ignonincc, it may be mentioned 
that in 1838 a fakir acquired Kro.nt celebrity by pretending to bury 
himself for months beneatli the Ciiiih, and to rise again at will. 

He was culled the buryiiig fiis-ir, and e\cti deluded some Kuropcan.s, j 
who put his injrtnuity to ase\eru», and, as tiiey thought, satisfactory ; 
test. ' j 
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they can fiud a substitute for the girl. The ceremony who ventures to commit the crime is punished with 
of marriage in the Punjaub bears a resemblance to death. Any attempt to practise forbidden arts or 
that observed among most uncivilized tribes. Early in make profession of witchcraft is visited with severe rc- 
tlie morning, the bridegroom, arraying himself in all the* prehension. In a j)articular spot among the mountains 
pomp which his circumstances way permit, mounts a exist two pools, bcncatli whose waters many such 
horse, and, attended by a crowd of friends and relatives, offenders sleep. They ai*o brought, accompanied by 
proceeds to the house of the bride, where the ceremony the holy men, to tlic spot, and with a millstone round 
is performed Li the presence of a numerous party. On tlicir necks are plunged in, in order to convince the 
the return the lady is escorted, to the sound of drums credulous that they Lad no power to resist the just 
and cymbals, to her future home. Gaily caparisoned vengeance of man. 

horsemen attend her train, and a man follows her The religion of the Sikhs is full of superstition and 
steed, bearing a huge chattah or umbrella, covered, gross errors. It may, in fact, be termed a species of 
among the common people, with coloured paper only, deism, blended with the absurdities of the Hindoo 
but with the rich formed of a more elegant material, faith, and the fabulous inventions of the Mohammedan 
Long pendants descend around it, and beneath its shade creed. The number of idols, it is true, has considerably 
the dark maiden is conducted to her husband’s dwelling, decreased, for it was the constant endeavour of Nanuc 
Crowds assemble from all parts of the village or town Shah, the great founder of the sect, to upset the worship 
to witness the procession, and follow it with admiring of images. Many observances, trilling and puerile in 
eyes until it is lost to view. The people are fond of their nature, they long and tenaciously clung to, as the 
amusement and show of any kind. Their civilization is limpet clings to the rock, and only loosed their hold after 
adapted to holiday-making and festivals, which arc of long and violent efforts. Tobacco is forbidden, but with 
frequent occurrence. Fireworks, dancers, processions, the strange inconsistency which so often cliaracteriscs 
and gay gjirdens, enter largely into their idea of an imperfect faith, spirituous liquors arc drunk, whcii- 
enjoyment. They lake great pleasure in tlio display ever and in ns great quantities asthoycmihc procured, 
of maguilicent dresses, arms, and finely caparisoned while the use of the intoxicating opium and bhang is 
liorses. . universal. The precepts of Nanuc inculcated much 

Some instances of Suttee still occur among the Sikh of peace and good-will towards men ; but many of Ins 
population, though it is now a rare circumstance. They, simple rules were lost sight of by degrees, when p(!r- 
however, biu*n their dead upon a pyre, 'W'^licn the sccutioii and malice aroused the spirit of warfare, and 
young of cither sex arc to be conveyed to their hist compelled the Siklis to defend themselves against tlie 
home, they wrap the body in a piece of orange coloured aggressors. The holy man routinually pressed upon 
cloth, and placing it on a sort of litter, bear it on their his followers, that lie was sent to reconcile jarring 
shoulders from the house of sorrow. A few men creeds, to inciilealc the practice of good works, and 
follow as mourners, and after thein women robed in to put down disputes ami contentious, which were as 
wliite walk two by two, chanting a solemn dirge in impious as they were unjust. He taught that tlic' 
that low whining tone which all orientals know so good should go to Paradise, and those who were 
well how to assume. If a river be near, they advance neither remarkable for their good deeds, nor distin- 
slowly to its brink, mid logs being heaped one upon guished for their sins, should again, revisit the earth, 
another, the body is softly laid upon them, more Avood whilst the souls of the Avicked should animate the 
is then piled up, and at last the fire is communicated, bodies of dogs aiid cats. Nanuc composed the first 
amidst the shrieks mid lamciitalious of tlic mourners, part of the Adi Graiith, Avhieli, Avritten in verse, is 
who beat themselves and cacli other at intervals till constantly read to the people. The subject of the 
the corpse is entirely consumed. They then depart to poem is tlic Almighty, the beauty of religion and 
their respective homes. virtue,’ as contrasted Avith the liideousncss of impiety 

Robbery is of* frequent occurrence lierc, as in all and A’icc. 
other ])orlions of India, Instances of tlie most The Sikh people owe tlioir origin and faith to tliis, 
astonishing dexterity arc related, AA’hich go far to prove in some respects, extraordinary man. From his c.*ir- 
that an organized system exists all over the province, licst youth he displayed the deepest altachmciii to 
The poor scarcely ever obtain redress, for justice is virtue, and was remarkable for his piety. lie Avas 
administered with an uiicvcii and often bribe-directed born in 1409, at Salbundcr, in the Lahore ])roviiicc, 
band. The robbers are often clever enough to escape and being educated as a merchant, left his home with 
detection. When, however, criminals arc caught, they a considerable sum of money, to trade in salt. On 
are punished by the loss of a nose, mi ear, one liaud, or his Avay he encountered a party of travelling fakirs, 
both, according to the aggravated or tritling nature of in a state of great destitution, and could not refrain 
then' guilt. A rich offender generally contrives to from distributing his store among them ; after which, 
evade these little inconveniences by the payment of be Avas compelled to return to bis family, and explain 
a reasonable sum of money. wbat be bad done, lie was subsequently placed Avith 

No dereliction from the path of duty is punished his uncle, a merchant, with the view of inclining him 
more severely than any infringement of the tenets more strongly to business, but all his attention Avas 
laid down by their religion. To eat the flcsli of an directed to charity and conversation with the devout, 
ox or to kill a cow is a cajiital offence, and the Sikh From his earliest youth ho liad evidently conceived 
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the plan of instituting a new religion among the in- 
I habitants of tlic Puiijuub. lie perceived the dis- 
; ti'uctiiig elements, and irrecoiicilcablc superstitions 
which then disfigured their worship, and the evils to 
which Ihcy gave birth, and all his studies and habits 
of rellection, inspired him with the idea of a purer 
I religion. 

When arrived at the proper age, he set out on his 
ji travels, for the purpose of enlarging the range of his 
knowledge, and acquiring a more perfect acquaintance 
I with men. After visiting the tomb of Mohammed, 
j the shrine of Mecca, he returned through Persia and 
; Cabul to Ins native province, where he gradually 
I surrounded himself with followers. The fame of his 
genius ami learning spread, and many converts flocked 
around him, rngcr to be instructed in the principles 
of the new failli. The character of the man inspired 
them with respect, lie possessed great pcnctmtion 
and remarkable forth lule and perseverance, while, for 
an oriental, he displayed much tolerance and modera- 
tion. Nanuc IShali was followed by many successors, 
by no means remarkable for their talents and virtue, 
until Ram Das, famed for his pious works and the 
I building of the sacred reservoir of Amritsar. Aijim- 
vadc, liis son, who ducceeded him, was put to death 
. by the Alohainmeclaii governor of Laliore, at the in- 
I stigatioii of a rival, llis son summoned the Sikhs 
to arm ; the call was obcyiid, ami a flame of w’ar was 
kindled which the lapse of many years saw raging 
with undiminished fury. Until Uaviiid Goer possessed 
power, the Sikh religion maintained its character 
, unaltered, but this holy man introduced new features, 

, and consid(;rably improved its tenets. Prom tliis time 
forih, the history of the Sikhs is iiil ricatc and obscure, 

I To follow it through a series of battles and conflicts 
with reigning powers, would be utterly impossible in 
I tlu'- space of an article such as ours. Por years they 
disa]qicar almost entirely from the annals of the 
Jhiiijaul), and when they emerge from this gloom, 
it is as plunderers and op]n’essors of jdl who were 
op])ose(l to them in religious belief. 

1 They, liowcvcr, galhciTAl strength and importanee 
I by gradual degrees, and at length, in 1740, after tlic 
I invasion of the Allghaiis, took imsscssioii of the 
j Doab of Jullendar, ami becanu! a strong peojdc, and 
i nltiinatcly subjugated the whole country. Prom the 
j time of Maha Singh, father of Ranjit Singh, until the 
j death of that prince, the liistory of the Punjaub is, 
j doubtless, well known to most of our readers; and 
were it otherwise, onr limits forbid us to detail it. 

! Many w'orks relative to that period have been pub- 
lished, explanatory <jf events, and dcseri})fivc of the 
social aspect of the times. Tlirongliout his life, 
Ranjit liud, whether from poli»*y or inclination, dis- 
played a friendly disposilion towanis the English, — 
a feeling which was not shared by his ministers. 
Upon his death, these hostile feelings became apparent, | 
and the Sikh capital, in which Ranjit liad maintained 
comparative order and repose, became the theatre of 
intrigue, murder, and assassination. 'There existed 
in Lahore a set of ambitious and jealous men, eager | 


to establish themselves on tlic Guddcc to the preju- 
(h'ce of young Dhulccp, the son of their late ruler, 
whom they desired to destroy. The Maliarance, 
eager to secure the ultimate succession of his sou, 
gave the preference of prime minister to his own 
private favourites, and was continually engaged in 
intrigues and machinations, calculated utterly to 
subvert order and destroy peace. A series of murders 
commenced, which speedily plunged the capital into a 
slate of irremediable confusion. One traitor aftqp 
another paid the penalty of his transgressions for 
no sooner had lie apparently paved the way to his own 
i^'grandizcincui, than the hand of a rival struck him 
down from the pinnacle on whicli his ambition liad 
placed him. The treaty wliich Ranjit hud concluded 
with the Rrilish Government was infringed in every 
possible way; and this, with the disorganized and 
pitiable state of the Lahore population, rendered the 
interference of the English necessary in 1840. Into 
all these events Captain Cunningham lias entered at 
considerable Icngtli. lie has given a correct view of i 
the state of things subsequent and previous to the I 
death of Ranjit Singh, and has taken inlinitc pains to | 
detail every interesting event to his readers, lie was 
pre-eminently calculated to speak of the Sikhs from 
llis long residence in the province, wlierc he lived for 
eight years during an important period of its history 
W ith patient laborioiisness, and indelatigablc perse- 
verance, the author has amassed the materials of his 
work, and has presented us with a valuable and instruc- 
tive volume upon a much desired subject. The history 
of the Sikhs has Jong been wanted,-— at least, such 
a history as that before us. Tiicrc is some confusion 
in the earlier portion, owing to the immense mass of 
facts w'hich are crowded into the jiagcs; but this, 
with some little additional trouble, miglit have been 
remedied. 

Into the author’s views respecting the future policy 
to be pursued with regard to the Ihinjaub, this is not 
the place to enter. We refrain from discussing the 
politics of the question, because our columns arc not 
habitiudly devoted to such subjects ; and we abstain 
from endeavouring to shadow forth the future, because 
experience has shown liow dangerous it ’is to reckon 
on the wisdom of statesmen. We merely desire our 
readers to institute in their own minds a comparison be- 
tween the independent populations of India and those 
under Englisli rule ; to weigh the chance of civiliza- 
tion in the native states and in the Ri itish pi-ovineos, 

— to contrast the degradation, misery, poverty, and 
tyranny, which arc the iionnal coiulition of those 
districts now languishing under the influence of ex- 
piring native power, with the peace, pi-osjicri ty, ami 
gradual culigliteiimcnt of those Indian races wlio now 
travel on the road to civilization, happiness, and 
fi-ecdoin, under the shadow of Rritisli rule, and to ask 
themselves the question, — WHiat course will be most 
bcnclicial to humanity ? 

And if the objection arises in the reader’s mind— 

Is annexation just ?— have w*c a right to extend our 
fostering arms over the Runjnub ? — then we request 
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Ihom to plaiicc back over the late history of the 
i proviure. The invasion, twice repealed, of the terri- 
i. torics of an ally, the violation of all engagements, the* 
I treacherous assassinations and conspiracies, of which 
the clearest evidence has proved its native rulers 
guilty, — these are the justiliciitions of conquest. 
The battles of Moodkee, Ferozeshab, Aliwal, and 
Sobraon, gave us a title to tlie possession of the 
province. Why, therefore, was all that blood shed at 
Mooltan, Chillianwalhih, and Ramnuggur? Clearly 
because we neglected to do tluni uhat we shall ulti- 
mately be compelled to do, — because we sought to 
inspire vitality into a corpse. Tt is like cutting down 
a noxious plant; unless you root it up, it will grow 
again with more rankness than before. The simile is 
• exactly applicable to the ease : what has happened, 
may and will happen again. The ])olicy of annexation 
will spread plenty, peace, and freedom over the 
Puiijaub, whilst its contrary principle, if acted upon, 
will sow the seeds of fresh battles, frcsli disasters, 
fresh conquests, and, in a word, give birth to oilier 
dcar-bongbt victories, like that of Chill iaii wallah, to 
drench the land with blood, and to scatter sorrow and 
mourning through thousands of English and Indian 
homes. 

A ILVBBINICAL LEGEND.^ 

BY FREDBRICK LAWKENCD. 

Thk shades of evening fell upon the land, 

And Abraham knelt within hU tent, and called, 

As was his wont, upon the Holy Clod. 

There came a stranger to the patriarch’s tent, 

A solitary, weary wayfarer, 

Ycars-strickcn, hunger-smitten, travel-soiled, 

And pray’d and said, Have pity on the poor, 

And give me leave to rest niy limbs awhile, 

And cool my parch’d lips from the stranger s flask.” 

And Abraham heard, and in the name of Tliiii 
Who in one likeness fashion’d all mankind, 

Went forth and took the stranger by tlie hand, 

And brought liim in, and gave him bread to eat, 

And furnish’d him with water from liU flask. 

Ami Abraham ask’d him not from whence he came, 
Whither he jouniey'd, or what name he bore ; 

But for that he was weary, and di.stress’d 
By toil and travail, hungry and athirst, 

Besought him, saying : “ Sojourn thon with me, 

And in my tent with me and mine abide, 

And share my morning and my mid-day meal, 

That when thou art refreshed and satisfied. 

Thou mays! proceed rejoicing on thy way.” 

Then Abraham tumbd him about awhile, 

And fell upon his face, and pray’d again, 

And call’d aloud upon the living God. 

And lo I the stranger rose, and went aside, 

Nor bent his knee, nor utter’d prayer nor praise. 

But fix’d his eves upon the setting sun, 

And murmur'd something, which as Abraham heard, 
His wrath was kindled, and he spake and said : 


“There is One God, who made flic heavens and earth. 
To whom alone all homage should be paid ; 

Him shouldst thou worship, Him shouldst thou adore; 
The stars of night, the sun, the firmament, 

Are his, and form’d and fashion’d by liis liand. 

Why call’st thou not upon liis name with me 1 ** 

The stranger answer’d : “ Worship thou thy God, 

Nor in thy tent will 1 blaspheme his name. 

But I have never learnt to pray to him : 

I w'orship not with thee, nor thou with me.” 

Then Abraham took the stranger by the arm. 

And thrust him forth, and drove him from the tout, 
And so with force constiain'd liim to depart. 

And Abraham fell upon his face again, 

And call'd once more aloud upon his God : 

And lo ! a voice address'd him as he pray’d, 

“ Oh, Abraham, Abraham ! ” Abraham knew the voice, 
And spake and answer’d, “ Yea, Lord, here am I.” 

Then said the Lord : “ Where is the man that sought 
For food and shelter at my servant’s hands— 

The stranger that 1 sent to thee to night ] ” 

And Abraham answer’d, “ He refused to call 
Upon lliy name, and own thee for his God, 

And I was wroth, and sent him on his way.’’ 

Then spake the Lord : “ Js he not old and poor— 

Have 1 not borne with him these hundred years, 

And eouUlfit not thou, the servant of my choice, 

Bear with his presence for a single night 'I ” 

And Abraham rose, and knew that he had sinii’d, 

And smote his breast, and groan’d within himself, 

And cried and said : “The Lord my God is good, 

Now therefore I will turn and seek the man, 

And bring him in unto my tent again ; 

For surely he shall rest with me to-niglit.” 

So Abraham passed forth, and sought the man ; 

And wandering o’er the waste with heavy heart, 

What time the shadows darken’d all the land, 

Found him at length, as through the wilderness 
He journey’d on with toilsome step and slow. 

And Abraham called after him, and said ; 

“ Gh, stranger, 1 have done a grievous wuong, 

And si lin’d against my God exceedingly ; 

Now, therefore, I beseech thee, turn again, 

And rest thine aged limbs this night with mo. 

And on the morrow take whate’er thou will ; 

For BO the Lord my God commandeth me.” 

So Abraham caused the stranger to return. 

And brought him back with him unto his ticnt. 

And on the morrow Abraham pray'd the l^ord 
To bless the man with further length of days 
And heart and mind to learn and do His will. 


THE HISTORY OF A HOUSEHOLD.* 

nv DINAH MARIA MULOGK. 


CiiAPTisii HI.— Tira riiiST Death in the Family. 

Afteii Margaret’s w'eddiug, our house was never 
quite so cheerful as before. Miles wont away to a 
distant school, and Dora became Kato's pupil, for my 
mother would never consent to send her daughters from 


(I ) This Apologue is quoted hy Bishop Jeremy Taylor in hts 
Liberty of Propheaylng.” in the present version a slight altera- 
tion has been made in tlie slory. 


(1) Coatiiiued from p. 133. 
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the sacred prcciucts of liomc, the only place where a 
young girl’s mind and heart can be alike nurtured. I 
followed my profession of medicine, living still in my 
fatlicr’s house. 

Herbert, helpless as he M as doomed to be through 
life, and sad as that life had now become through 
the severance of the sweet tie which had subsisted 
from his birth, —yet endured patiently his mono- 
tonous existence. Kate became to him as she always 
had been to me, the kindest sister that ever man had ; 
yet he never loved her like Margaret. 

It was early autumn when hlargarct went away ; 
winter came and found Herbert still pining for his 
tM'in-sister. His continual ill-licallli had given him 
almost the clinging tenderness of a girl; indeed, at 
nineteen, Herbert M^•ls in many things a more child. 
In a thousand ways Margaret luid become essential to 
liim ; slie it was who soothed his waywardness, who 
found for him all kinds of amusemejit,arid prevented his 
devoting himself to any undue study. In intellect 
Herbert had 11 ic strengih of manhood; in every 
tiling else he was a boy still. Now lliat !Marg*arct was 
gone, he clung solely to his books for plcjisurc, and 
110 persuasions could allure him from them. He 
grew more reserved, less simple and child-like, and 
though his health was scarcely worse. Hum usual, still 
there darkened more and more over Jiis face lliut 
strange shadow, half-solemn, half-mournful, wliieh we 
unconsciously associate witli the idea of future sorrow*, 
or regard as the omen of early death. 

Christmas came, and m'c all met together once 
more — all but one ! Yet we knew that she was happy 
sailing over the blue M'atcrs with liiiii who, as she 
liad said with tlic enthusiasm cf a young wife, “made 
every place home to her.^’ Still there was one gone 
from among us ; and wdicu m’c gathered round the 
dinner-table there Mas one vacant scat, by Herbert’s 
side. My mother glanced towards it, and burst into 
tears. Kate silently glided thiilicr, but Herbert, with 
the M’aywardiicss in whicli lie now indulged at times, 
signed licr to return to licr om*u place. Not another 
M^ord M'as said about Margaret ; but that Christmas 
dinner was the first sad and silent one we had ever 
had. 

All evening m’c were very rpiiet ; Margaret’s piano 
remained unopened, and the unfailing jests of Miles 
could elicit a smile from none but Dora, llcrbcii sat 
reading in his arm-chair. Once or twice during tlie 
evening I watched his countenance change, while he 
pressed his hand suddenly to his heart. But wdicn 
I spoke to him, he only ansM'ored lliat it was a slight 
pain which M*as quite usual to him — iiolhiiig M'orlli 
“Doctor Bernard’s” notice. That night my father 
gave us his simple and^hcarl-fclt “ God bless you all, 
my children !” with more solemnity than usmd ; and 
for the first time we separated without the accustomed 
mirthful chorus, to which every ouc used to add liis 
or her voice, whether musical or not. It was the 
lost Ghristmas-day wx ever spent together. 

I returned to my professional duties, and M*as but 
little at home. It was a bitter winter, and we were 


not sui-prised that Herbert suirered much in con- 
sequence. We had been so long accustomed to his 
illness, that m*c never thought his health was failing. 
Letters from Margaret cheered and brightened him ; 
her absence, she said, was likely to last only five 
years instead of ten, and then Edmund Wcos determined 
never to leave England more. Kate told me how 
much this gc.od ncM*s had affected our in valid, -^-at 
first almost dangerously so, for the throbbing pain at 
his heart had alarmed her by its frequency. But* 
Herbert now looked so well, and seemed so cheerful, 
that his kind sister soon lost all fear. 

One evening I returned home, having been absent 
from the dull dawn of a winter’s morning until late 
at night. I rode through tlic court-yai'd — fastened 
my liorsc, and, Mitliout seeing any person, walked 
through the dark fir-tree alley, to the hall-door. 
No light came from the M'incloM's on the snoM^-covered 
grass ; hut 1 Mas scarcely surprised, fof it was a 
I night in wdiicli every one M’ould shut out the cold 
Muth double barricades. My usual light knock 
sounded hollow and strange, I thought; but in a 
moment the door M'as opened by mv sister. 

“ It is a late hour for you, Kate,” I said. 

Slic did not speak, but her lookj^ terrified me. 

“ Has any thing hjippcned ?” I hastily asked. * 

Kate threw her arms round my neck, imd sobbed as ■ 
though her heart M’crc breaking. : 

Death had entered our house for the first t iine ; 
the gentle, long stricken Herbert M'as no more ! He 
had died suddenly a feu* hours before, of that fearful 
heart-disease which calls away its victims in a moment. 
Kate Mas leaning over his casy-chair in cheerful talk, 
M'licii the dread siiiumons came. One affectionate 
look — one pressure of her baud — one M'ord, “ Mar- 
garet T* and the soul had departed. Our brother 
was now numbered with the dead. 

T do not see M'liy mc sliould pray to be delivered 
from “sudden death.” To those who Malk M'ilh 
their eyes turiie<l heavenward, not shrinking from the 
dread Angel, but looking calmly on his face, until all 
its hoiTor is cliaiigcd into a solemn beauty, there is no 
fear, M'hctlicr he come with a slow M’arning, or with a 
lighfnbg summons. Equally peaceful arc the iinns 
of the great Deliverer, M'hclher they creep aromid us 
with the stealthiness of M'asting sickness, or snatch 
ns aM'ay in tlie embrace of a moment. And to those 
who survive, is it not almost alu'ays better tliat the 
M’rcncli should be sudden than that they sliould M atch 
the lingering agonies of slow disease, until love itself 
' groM’s feebler, and even leains to pray that Hie sufferer 
may be freed ? 

Thus thought I, us in the stillness of that solemn 
midnight I stood with Kate beside me, and looked on 
the marble features of our dead brother. We did not 
murmur — wx felt that it wa.s best it should be so. 
For Herbert we could not giicve. Life to Jiini 
had been a weary road, save for the continual 
sunshine of love that had surrounded him. If a 
change should come, he could not liave home it. I 
knew, more than Kate did, Unit there was a cloud 
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gathering over us, aud I felt almost thankful that poor j 
Herbert had been taken away from the sorrow to 
come, t.hougb it was then only as a faint shadow in* 
tlie distance. 

I have not yet spoken of my father and mother in 
their afflietion. Perhaps in a large family, the com- 
panionship between parents and clnldrcn is not so 
close as when there arc few to divide that parental 
love. My father and motjier were so united to each 
other that they had no favourites among the children. 
Their joys and sorrows were shared together through 
many long years of wedded life; and when this 
greatest blow came, the husband and wife clung to 
one another, and not even we dared intermingle our 
sorrows with a grief so sacred as theirs. They re- 
mained together, secluded in their own chamber, 
rarely joining the rest of the family, during the whole 
of that gloomy week of death. 

The first death in a household carries with it a 
strange solemnity. Never before had wx experienced 
the tokens of the presence of death, — the closed 
shutters, the noiseless footsteps, the whispered tones, 
and all those dread formalities w'hich sorrow assumes. 
I do not think this altogether right. Why should we 
close the light of day from us, if we indeed believe as 
W’c say, that tl# dead— the righteous dciul — arc 
blessed, and their spirits arc rejoicing in that licavcn 
to which we dare not or will not look ? Why should 
we shrink from mentioning the beloved name of 
one departed, or utter it with mournful and pitying 
epithets, when each doctrine of our religion, each 
effort of our reason, teaches us that the great change 
from life to immortality is one joyful, and not 
sorrowful? I did not then think thus, but I do 
now; and the more so as, from my profession, I 
have been often and often within the shadow of the 
dread Visitant, until I have learned to look upon him 
thus, without fear or undue sorrow. Would tliat 
I could teach all others to do the same ! 

My father, my brother, and I, laid poor Herbert 
in bi.s solitary grave, the first of our own that we 
had ever stood by. We heard the words of immor- 
tal hope breathed in our Church’s sublime burial 
service, and then we returned home. My mother and 
sisters sat in their black robes, calm and serious, but 
without tears. Tlicy had subdued their first bitter 
grief, and affection would soon soften it into a tender 
memory of him who was gone. But alas ! for the 
one who had so loved him, and ^v!lom he had loved 
best ; who was far away, and knew not tliat she would 
SCO his face no more ! Prpm my heart’s core I 
grieved at the thought of Margaret. 

CnAPTER IV.^-Ltie and its Cares. 

Not long after Herbert’s death, I determined to 
quit my father’s house, and begin to practise as a 
surgeon in a distant part of the country. I did this 
partly because of a few hints that my father gave of 
his own cares, and the wish he had to see me settled 
asid making my way |gi the woiid. He expressed 


what I llionght at the time an undue anxiety for the 
fate of my two sisters, saying then I was their sole 
stay, that Miles was only a boy, and even then a great 
cause of sorrow, from his thoughtlessness and his 
wild ways. 

1 had none of the joy that young men often feel at 
leaving the household, for home was to me not a place 
of restraint, but a sweet anil pleasant refuge — ^not a 
dull prison, but a cheerful abode where all tried to 
make a little atmosphere of quiet gaiety. People who 
murmur so constantly at the faults of wild brothers 
and unruly sons, never think how much the after life 
of both depends on their life at home during the 
interval from childhood to manhood. If it is a wife’s 
duty to make for her husband a cheerful and happy 
fireside, surely it is no less that of mother and sisters 
to do the same for the young men who depend on 
them for so much while they remain at home. True, 
the wife receives the fruit of her care and self-devotion 
ill her husband’s love and the world’s estimation, 
while the mother and sister are rarely requited and 
often forgotten; but the duty remains the same, | 
and the good iullucnco is never wholly lost. | 

All this and more had Kate done for me, and my 
greatest trouble in leaving home, was in parting from 
her. Her good sense, her gentle temper, her strong 
hut not too excitable feelings, made lier evciy way 
suited to bo my compauiou and conridant. And so 
she was from childhood ; until the younger ones used 
to laugh and call us the grave old pcojilc — old bachelor 
and old maid in prospective. How far they were 
destined 1o prove true prophets, my siory will tell in 
good time. However, at present the prediction 
seemed likely to be correct, for Kate had arrived at 
the mature age of twenty-two, without showing any dis- 
position to follow the example of our beautiful Marga- ! 
ret. 1 think I have never dcseribed Kate ; I will do so 
now. She was not beautiful ; her perfectly colourless 
complexion looked faded beside Margaret’s lilies and : 
roses ; yet licr delicate features were full of expression; 
she had siveet soft eyes, and beautiful silken hair, of ; 
that purple black which poets call hyacinthine. She 
possessed the grace which a refined mind naturally gives 
to a face and form otlicrwise not lovely ; at first sight 
she seemed an ordinary girl, neither plain nor pretty ; 
but one by one her qualities, personal and mental, 
unfolded themselves, and before you had lived a week 
ill tlie same house with my sister Kate, you would j 
have thought her a perfect Venus. | 

The day before I left home, Kate and I had a long 
walk and talk together; much good advice did the 
gentle girl bestow, to which her elder brother was 
not too proud to listen, so humbly and nnofTcndingly 
was it given. Some men think a woman has no 
capability of judging or of advising ; but I am not 
ashamed to confess that some of Kate’s grave speeches 
during that long walk have lingered on my memory, 
and done mo good through life. 

** Bernard,” she said, in answer to my vague hopes 
that good fortune might attend mo, **you do not know 
how much a man’s fortune in life depends upor 4 him- 
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self. Fate, or rather Providence, sends the showers 
and sunshine, bat all is in vain if man does not sow 
the coni. If your steadiness and perseverance had 
not attracted the notice of good Dr. Cleveland, he 
would probably never have offered you this partnership 
which is likely to turn out so well, and which yo\i cull 
so fortunate.” 

*' I am afraid, Kate, you will make me vain, when 
I ought to be pious and thankful.” 

"Not at all,” answered my sister; "I will stop 
your mouth with an old adage, dear Ecniard — ' Pro- 
vidence helps those who help thcniselvcs.* And don’t 
he discounigcd,” she added with a smile, " if you have 
to work from morning till night, or your patients get 
peevish, and the old doctor cross; go on your way 
steadily, not expecting too much, and you will be a 
great man yet.” 

“ Thank you, Kate ; I did not know you thought me 
so clever.” 

Kate’s frankness was put to the proof ; she said 
candidly, tlioiigh affectionately, “I do not consider 
you a man of genius, llcrnard, but your talents are 
I above mediocrity ; and you w'ill, T trust, deserve thus 
I far the title of a great man, in having made the most 
‘ of your natural powers, and in becoming a useful and 
I' good mcinhcu of society in your station, whether it be 
I high or low. And depend uimn it, no one is or will 
; be more proud of you than your sister Kate.” Her 
! voice trembled as she concluded. 1 pressed her arm as 
I we walked along, declaring that she was the best and 
truest sister in the world — that I would never give 
her reason to think worse of mo tliaii now ; and so 
we went in to prepare for my departure, 

AVhen my father bade me adieu in liis study, he 
told mo how strong was his conlldencc that T should 
do well ill the Avorld, that as yet he could only add to 
ray store a small gift of money which he made me 
take. Things had not gone well in his business lately, 
lie said, though lie hoped they would amend. 

"Put I am getting old, Bernard,” he added, "and 
yon may ere long become the head of the family. Two 
of them arc gone— perliaps it is well for poor Herbert, 
as for Margaret — but there are your mother, your 
sisters, and Miles ; I charge you, act ever towards them 
as I have acted towards you, and towards all my cliil- 
dren. Be a good elder brotlicr and guide to them, and if 
I should die before your mother, never forsake her in 
her old age. But I do not doubt you,” he continued, 
"you have always been a comfort to me, and, my 
dear Bernard, my best wish for you is that yo^ir 
eldest son may grow up like mine ! ” 

Six moiith.s after my departure, T w'as called home 
suddenly— My father was dead, and the family were 
ruined I 

CirAPTEii V.— Tub Bbeaking-up op tite Family. 

Many and culling were the observations of our 
neighbours, when it was known that.Mr. Orgreve, 
whom every one thought so well off in his circum- 
stances had died on the verge of insolvency. But the 


world is not half so wicked and cruel as many novel- 
ists — ay, and moralists too, — ^would have us believe, 
making universal the distorted image which exists in 
their own hearts, and widking through life with a pair 
of allegorical green spectacles on their mental eyes. 
There is much goodness and noble kindness in tbe 
world yet ; and so I thought when many old friends — 
ay, and new ones too — did not turn away from me, 
but gave the hand of fellowship to my ruined father’s 
son. Now I saw what a blessing is an unspotted® 
name. My father liad gone through life blameless ; 
and though by a sudden revulsion in trade he had ex- 
perienced these fatal losses, yet even tlicn he was not 
distrusted. Not one of his creditors obtruded them- 
selves fo harass liis dying moments, or to add fresh 
agony to the sorrows of the widow and orphans. 

Wlicii I shed the tears w'hich even manhood could 
not despise, over my father’s grave, in my heai*t of 
hctu’ls 1 blessed him for having left me that best 
of inheritance, a good name — and next to that, 
that lie had given me the education, mental and 
moral, which is worlli all the w'orld’s wcaltli. I had : 
never hoped for much of his fovtuuc, in which there 1 
were so many to share, —girls too, whom it is every 
father’s duty to consider tirsl ; but still it w'as a loss ; 
to me to miss any little help that my fatlicr might ' 
have given me. And then 1 had my widowed mother, : 
whose strength of mind was utterly prostrated, Dora, ! 
and ]\liJcs, all looking to me for support, counsel, and 
comfort. Kate alone, my brave Kate, coidd think 
and act for Jicrself. ; 

]^Iy sist(’r and I mutually b(‘gan to arrange our j 
father’s affairs. In his last illness lie had taken his 
eldest diuigliter into his contidcncc, and therefore 
Kate wfis a great assistance to me. AA^c found that, 
upon the discharge of some long-standing debts 
owing to him, enough might be collected from the 
wreck of his fortune to clear our father’s memory from 
disgrace, and even to leave some trifle over. But we 
must have time ; — and so I went to every one of my 
father’s creditors to ask this. It was an undertaking 
Unit sorely galled my pride, but Kate encouraged me 
in her own gentle way. 

" Sudden misfortune is no shame,” she said ; " no 
one will tliink lower of you for what has happened, 
at least no one whose opinion is worth having. You 
were always rather too proud, Bernard,” she added 
with a faint smile, " and you ihiiik there are no good 
people to be found, when there arc many.” 

Kate was right; with one or two exceptions, I 
was every where treated with respect instead of 
coolness or insolence. 

"Mr. Bernard Orgreve,” said one old man to me, i 
"pay me when youean or when you like; if never, 
my grand-children will be none the woi'sc for a few 
pounds. I knew your father all his life ; ho ivas an 
honoui’able man, and it was no fault of his if trouble 
came to him in liis old age. T don’t mind waitiug for 
what ho owed me, and I should be ashamed of myself 
if I doubted for a moment your father’s son.” 

Another, whom I had myself known, and whose 
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family I had attended, listcucd silently to my’ state- j 
ment, and then said with a Wmque manner which I 
should liHTe thought unfeeling, had I not seen a strange 
moistness in his eyes, 

“ My good sir, I wonder what you think I am made 
! ol ! Did you not save the life of my i)rctty little 
: Nelly in that dreadful fever, and do you think I 
I could look at her sweet healthy smiling face, and rc- 
I member that your father’s chihlrcii were the poorer 
i for my taking your mono}", even tliough he did legally 
: owe it to me ? Mr. lleruard, I woii’l- have a penny of 
it; and to show you that [ mean what 1 say, look 
ncre V* 

I He took my father’s bond, and pushed it between 
the bars of the grate, making several fierce attacks at 
it with the poker until it was (juite consumed. Then 
putting his hands in his pockets with a comjdaccnt 
smile the worthy man added, 

“ Now this matter is ended, so come and see how 
well my Nelly looks, and let my wife give you a cup 
of tea.” 

I went home with a full heart. “ You spoke truly, 
dear Kate,” said T, when I had told her the result of 
my mission, which brought many bright tears to her 
soft gray eyes, making them softer than ever ; “ The 
world is indeed full of goodness.” 

‘ "If we do but strive to deserve if, Beniard. How 
much do we not owe to our excellent father, whose 
virtues have brought a blessing on his eliildrcn even 
when ho is no more !” And Kate repeated in her low' 
tones a rliymc from one of the grave, wise old English 
poets that she loved so much : — 

" Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.” 

And now we had to think of the future. Our dear 
old home could be ours no longer ; the factory, house, 
and furniture must be sold, and Kate wisely thought 
that the sooner all was over, the better. My poor 
mother clung helplessly and hopelessly to her tw’o 
elder children, suiTering us to arrange all as we 
thought best. Her whole life and energies had been 
so w'rapped up in iny father, slic had been so accus- 
tomed to look’to him for support in every thing, that 
her mind, never of the highest order, sunk powerless 
under the blow. She moved mechanically about the 
house, arranging my father’s papers and clothes, as if 
he were alive, and examining her widow’s weeds with 
' a touching earnestness. She kept Dora, who was my 
I father’s pet and very like him, constantly by her 
I side, sometimes looking wistfully in the child’s face 
: until a flood of tears came to her relief ; but more con- 
' stantly her senses were wrapped in a dull torpor that 
was more sad than weeping. When Kate explained to 
her that she was to go and live with Bernard, she at 
flrst resolutely refused ; but at last we succeeded in 
persuading her to consent. My kind partner found me 
a small house, and there we agreed should be the 
home of my mother and Dora. Miles would finish 
his school-term in a few months, and then we must 
I think of something fo^ him. 


" But yon, Kate,” I asked, when we hud decided 
all tliesc things; "you have said nothing of your- 
self ; what are you thinking to do P — 1 can never part 
w itli you.” 

“ It will be painful, Bernard, but there is no other 
chance. It is hard enough upon you to have the 
whole care of my mother and Dora, who are so 
helpless ; I am the only one who can do anything, it 
is litiiiig that I should try.” 

“ And wlmt will you do, my poor Kate ?” 

“ I will go out Jis a governess.” 

At first Ivcliemcutly opposed this plan, not throngli 
pride, for, alas ! my pride had been sorely bowed, but 
because I could not bear to have my favourite sister 
subjcclcd to the caprices of others, without a home 
or a brother to shield her. But Kate succeeded at 
last in persuading njc that she was right. 

" If I do meet with a little unkindness,” she said, 
“you know T have a quiet spirit to make the best of 
it. I am not beautiful, and have some little dignity, I 
hope, so that I can take care of myself. And then, not 
being quite so proud as n^y elder brother, I shall not 
sutler so much if 1 should meet with a few sliglds. 
Bat I do truly believe that the treatment the world 
gives us depends mucli upon ourselves.” 

“And shall we never have a home together again, 
Kate ?” 

“ Y’es, if you get rich, or Dora marries, I will come 
and keep house for yon, jlernarcl ; tliat is, if you have 
not by that time a better and dearer housekeeper 
than your sister Kate.” 

I smiled, and the conversation ceased. Kate, 
having gained this point, set bravely to accomplish 
her end, and soon found a proffered home in a family 
to which even 1 could not bring an objection. We 
persuaded my mother to take Dora, and see that all 
was going on well in her future home. Lnagining, 
or at least hopij\g that her absence was but temporary, 
sbe departed, thus avoiding the pang of a last farew ell 
to tlic dear scene of her long and happy wedded life. 
When my mother was gone, Kate and I were left 
alone to prepare*, for our departure. ’J'Jiree busy days 
allow'cd us no time to think, for w'c liad to arrange all 
preparatory to the sale. But for this, it w'ould Iiave 
been a mournful thing to witness the havoc in our 
pretty home ; — our dismantled nursery, our pleasant 
drawing-room, full of so many silent remembrances, 
my father’s books, Margaret’s piano, and Herbert’s 
easy-chair. All were tokens tliat death and change 
had been busy amongst us, and that we should be no 
more as we once bad been, until w'e met— 

“No wanderer lost, 

A family in heaven 1” 

Kate and I sat mournfully at our last meal, ilic 
night before the sale. We were both weary, and an 
hour’s rest was very welcome. We sat in my father’s 
study, the only room in the house that preserved a 
semblance of comfort. Yet it was carpctlcss, and 
the furniture was heaped carelessly together, except 
the two chairs wdiich we occupied. Kate’s hand 
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iTcniblftd as she poured out <lie tea; slie had been 
^ cry calm all day, like a brave-hearted girl as she was, 
but she looked ill and worn, and there was a quivering 
oil her lips at times, which showed how much she 
struggled for composure. 

*‘t think we have done all that is to be done, 
Bernard,” she said; "you have worked very hard, 
and I begin to feel tired myself. I am ratlier glad 
that we accepted Mrs. Woodward’s offer for the 
niglit ; the house looks so desolate.” Kate’s eyes 
glanced round the room until they became dim with 
tears, mid I will confess that my own were far from 
seeing clearly. 

" Now let us go,” said slic, as tlic fire sank to its 
last embers, and the chilly night began to be felt. 
And yet we lingered, walked throiigli every room, and 
were Jong in unfastening the hall-door, which closed 
upon us, at Last, with a sound which rang mounifully 
Ihrougli the half-empty dwelling. 

We stood a few moments in the gra’den. 'Fhe old 
house rose clearly defined in the frosly moonlight, and 
the fir-lrecs csist their dark shadows, as in our 
eliildish days, when we used to steal out to play at 
hide-and-seek on clear nights like. this. Where were 
we all now? Two sleeping in the churchyard hard 
by, one far over the waters, the rest scattered ; oidy 
Kate and I remained to bid adieu to our dear old 
home. Wit li our hands fast ola.spcd together, my sist cr 
and I stood long and moiirufully, and tlicn, as in that 
other time of deep son'ow, Kate’s arm encircled my 
neek, and slu; wept In the bitterness of grief. At 
last \\v turned away, and quitted for ever the home 
of our childhood, 

{To he coulinued.) 


TITK PLANT.^ I 

SUiVKP.N hy autumn gusts, the seed drops into the 
soil ; the yellow leaves full upon it, cover it, and 
monldcr into dust ; the winter rain washes it deeper 
into the earth’s bosom, the mid-winter frost chains it 
ill ail ice-bound cell, which sjiring breaks up, and 
under the vitalizing inllueiiec of an opening floral 
year, the plant comes to life, bursts its grave-bonds, 
and enters into the vegetable world a new and perfect 
organism. Buried in one form, it has arisen in 
another; yet this, the true and exact repetition of 
the parent of the seed, and itself to become the 
parent^in course of time, of a multitude of seeds, all 
intended to run the same career and effectuate the 
same results. Faith commits the seed to the earf.h 
with a full and certain expectation of the revivification 
of the now slumbering inass of cells, and we depart 
and leave it ; it grows up wo know not how. But 
not altogether so : true, we do not know, and in all 
probability never shall know, the number and nature 
of the principles which we arc pleased to call the laws 
of vitality, nor how a little warmth -and a little 

(1) '^ThePliint; a BiogrAphy.'* By M. J. Schlelden. TransUtod 
byA. HeniVey. London: Bailllcrc. 1848. 


moisture calls them into uclivity; but we can watch | 
the building up of the wonderful plant-structure from 
the primordial cell up to the perfection of vegetable 
beauty ; and to present in a popular style, and with 
such ornament.s as a poetic-minded man of science 
knows best how to employ, a linked exposition of tlio 
chain of events concerned in this, the life of a plant, 
from its cradle to its maturity, is tlie object of the 
work now before us. I > 

Ts it then possible among the infinite variations of * ! 
vegetable form and structure to find order in disorder, | 
a single type in those thousand-fold varieties of habit ; 
which the naiTowcst view' of the plant-w'orld brings ' 
up to the memory P Is it so tlmt flic tall palm, the | 
delicate moss, the rosy Vidoria regina, the yellow'- j 
flowered duck- weed, notwit list andiug all the play of i 
fashioning we bcliold in them, have a common basis of 
structure, a point where all meet, whence all depart ? 
Such has been now shown to be strictly true, and to 
Dr. Scldeidcii belongs the honour of this, one of the j' 
most important and astonishing of microscopical j' 
discoveries. Let us then listen attentively as the ‘ 
auilior discourses to us the wonders of the vegetable 
birth, and follow him as he unfolds the wealth of one . 
of tlic most bcautifid of the Creator’s works, the 
kingdom of jdants. In order, how'ever, to give a 
di'grco of ordiT to tlic eoiicoptions of the reader on 
these interesting subjects, we shall take the liberty of 
the critical moi-pLologist, and so rearrange the matter 
of this volume ns to present w'ithin the limits of an 
article a tolerably definite sketch of its most important 
and iutere.sting sections. 

The basis of the structure of all tlic so very dis- 
similar vegetables, is a little closed vesicle, composed 
of a membrane usually Iransparcnt mid colourless as 
water; this botanists call the "cell,” or "vegetable 
cell.” All living vegetating "cells” have this in 
common ; their wall consists of a double layer — a firm j 
colourless one, (the proper ccll-mcmbranc,) and a semi- 
fluid, viscid and rather yollowdsh substance, which i 
invests the wdiolc internal surface of the ccll- 
mcmbranc, and thus constitutes one of the coats of ' 
[ the cell. The latter coating is called the "primordial . 
utricle,” and, strange to say, it may be occasionally 
seen flowing w ith a continuous motion, and often in a ' 
determinate direction over the in-surface of the tiny 
cell. This fluid or semi-fluid investment is found to 
contain nitrogen, while the membranous exterior or 
cell- wall is composed of cellulose, consisting chemically , 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen only. If the reader 1 1 
w'ould sec a separate cell, it is easily effected by 
stripping off the membrane of the snow-berry, and lie - 
will find in its iutcrior a number of slippery, small, 
shining granules, wdiicb arc vegetable cells. ^liuute , 
though tlicsc cells arc, and insignilieant as in the 
muster-roll of vegetable life they ap[)ear, each may be , 
regarded as a little independent organism living for 
itself alone. It imbibes fluid nutriment from the 
suiTomiding pai'ts, out of which, bycliemicai pi*ocesses 
wliich arc constantly in action in the iutcrior of the 
cell, it forms new substance?, which are partly applied ; 
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to the nuiritloti and growth of its walls, partly laid np 
in store for future requirements, partly again expelled 
j as useless and to make room for the entrance of new 
! matters. Thus this diminutive cell presents us with 
the whole idea of the life of a plant. What wonderful 
ohcmico-vital laboratories then arc these, of which 
thousands may lie at once on the microscopic field of 
vision. 

The origin of the cell is not clearly made out ; this 
much is certain, that a peculiar little body appertain- 
ing to the viscid iu-coat of the cell, and called the 
cell-nucleus, plays a very important part in it. The 
cell does not continue stationary; it grows. It 
always remains closed, shut up os it were, but it in- 
creases ill size, pressing itself against surrounding 
cells, and thus assuming a number of diiTerent forms 
ill consequence of the mutual lateral and perpen- 
dicular pressure. The walls of the cell also in- 
. crease in thickness, new matter being deposited by 
the viscid in-coat upon the inner surface of the ccll- 
I wall, sometimes in streaks, dots, or spiral lines, and 
I this may go on until the whole cavity of the cell 
I is filled up, or it may cease at a particular point. 

, Upon these two peculiarities of the laws of cell-life, 
and upon the varying external cireumstanccs in which 
they came into operation, rests the origin of all the 
various tissues which make up the whole plant. Thus 
the cell becomes the simple element, from which may 
proceed an almost countless number of differences in 
the tissue of plants. These cells in ilie course of 
their development become crowded closely togctlier, 
and thus form the whole mass of the plant — the 
cellular tissue— which, however, may be divided into 
three principal classes of tissue according to the 
different forms of the cells, and more especiidly 
' according to their importance to the life of the plant. 

‘ To use popular terms, these arc the bark, the wood, 

I and the pith of plants, or in botanical language, 

1 respectively the epidermoid, vascular, and cellular 
I tissues. Their different characters may be readily 
' detected by the microscope, and as the woody or 
“bass” fibres enter into tlie composition of linen 
! fabrics, and exhibit a marked difference of structure 
from tlie flattened filaments of cotton, tlic microscope 
actually supplies ns with the only certain means of 
distinguishing an adulteration of cotton in a pro- 
fessedly linen garment. 

In the varying nature of tlie cell-contents mankind 
has the deepest interest. If only so far as they 
relate to the gratification of the senses, tlicy stand 
prominently forward among their fellow tenants of 
the' kingdom of nature. Here lies locked up the 
odorous perfume which, insensibly escaping, fills the 
damp evening air with its balmy fragrance ; here too 
every shade of red, blue and yellow, or the pellucid 
droplet whicli gleams through the waxen structures 
' and produces a snowy whiteness. All the tinctorial 
i glories, all tiie delicacies of scent, all the loveliness of 
: aspect are here. More than this, here lies the potent 
I drug,— here the pain-aanulliag alkaloid,— lierc the 
j fearful poison ; yet moi^here lies the food of man 


and beast. In a word, the riches and the beauty of 
the vegetable woihl are alike dependent upon the 
contents of these minute vesicles. Two of the most 
important constituents in the vegetable cell, however, 
are the semi-fluid, half-granular mucus, composed of 
a nitrogenous substance ; and starch. In a grain of 
corn the nitrogenous matter, or gluten, which con- 
stitutes the peculiar nutrient matter of tlie gi*ain, lies 
principally in the cells nearest the outside ; the inner 
cells are principally filled with starch. Now the 
grindstone separating the husk from the grain also 
separates the very cells whicli contain the pre-eminently 
nutritive part of the wheat, for these lie outside ; hence 
the microscope at once explains to us why bread is 
just so much tlie less valuable for food, the more • 
carefully the bran has been separated from the meal. 
Will this evidence suffice to convince man of the loss 
and injury whicli caprice entails upon him ? 

We have yet one more important peculiarity of 
the vegetable cell to discuss before we can go further. : 
If the nutrient matter witliin the cell increases in j 
quantity beyond a certain measure, new cells arc i 
formed from it witliin the first, called secondary or 
daughter-cells ; they propagate, and in the usual course | 
the motlicr-cell then gnidually dissolves and disappears, 
while the two, four, eight or more young cells pro- \ 
duced by it, occupy its place. The whole of that : 
process which we cull growth in plants, consists in its 
essential elements of a coniinuous propagation of cells I 
of this kind, whence the number of cells becomes 
multiplied beyond calculation, nay almost beyond I 
credibility. From an ajiproximativc calculation, for j 
example, in a rajiidly growing fiingiis, the Bovuta '< 
f/iffauica^ 20,000 new cells are formed in every minulcj | 
Now, the newly-formed cells have also this peculiarity, ! 
that they grow, and arrange themselves conformably i 
to the cell in wliicli they originate. Tims is the i 
power given to all plants to developc new plants out ! 
of any of their cfills, when these come to be placed in 1 
favourable circumstances. 

Leaving now these first princij)lcs, so necessary to 
be understood in Iminc, and so mtriiisically interesting 
in themselves, let us pass on to tlie proper plant- j 
history; and in so doing we must commence at the I 
natural commencement, the formative processes con- 
ccnicd in producing the seed. All tliat splendid fabric 
which rose under Linnrous, and Linnrean hands, under 
the title of the sexual system, has been dashed to tlie 
groimd by the unspiritualizing science of modem 
Wuny, and it was the lot of the author of this : 
volume to contribute the most powerful and fatal 
assistance to its dcstniction. The fables of philosopher- i 
poets, and the marvels of poet-botanists, as to wliat ' 
they fancifully termed the Loves of the Plants, have ! 
vanished away, and it now appears as a distinct fact, ! 
that we are to look to no hidden mysteries for the ' 
origin of a seed, but rather to direct our llioughts to 
the laws affecting the development of the vegetable cell. | 
Taking this therefore as our stand-point, the following | 
phenomena are exhibited before us in a survey of the | 
reproduction of plants, and of seed. Every plant I 
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produces wiiJiui itself a definite number of single, 
Lee, unconnected ceils, wliich at a certain epoch s|K)n- 
tancousiy separate from tlie plant. Jn plants possessing 
true leaves, these cells are produced only in the 
j interior of the leaves, wliich at the same time often 
assume a very dilTercni form, as in the stamens. 

, These cells are in every instance -excepting in the very 
: lowest plants, flowering wholly under water — invested 
; with a peculiar yellow and very indestructible sub- 
stance ; and wlicn tiius clothed arc known to all the 
world as pollen. From every one of lliesc propa- 
gative cells, under the proper conditions, a new plant 
will be developed, and this takes place under one of 
I the two following conditions ; either, as in Cryptogamic 
I plants, such as the algm, fungi, lichens, &c. the cells 
are at once scattered on the earth or in the water, 
where the now plants are to grow, and in this ease the 
cells arc called spores^ or germinal grains, — or, in the 
cvidcut-llowcrcd or riiancrogamic \)iauts, tlicy enter 
into a peculiar aj)paratiis in which they develop up to 
a certain point, and there pause for a time. Here the 
cells are culled pollen ; llicy arc produced by slamcns 
or mci{imorphos(Ml leaves ; extending themselves into 
long filaments, they penetrate the dUjmn^ enter the 
cavil y of the ffeme/i, where meeting a number of 
little knobs ealhid ovules^ or juopcrly sml-Msy they 
penetrate iulo Ihcni, tlierc expand, become filled with 
daugliicr-cells, and these develop forthwith into a 
I pcHeci, though Ua yet simple and minute ])lanlule, the 
j so-called mhryo or ijenn. Wliijc the ])ollen-cell is 
I thus developed into an embryo, the seed-bud is 
I simultaneously jmrfceir.d into a seed, and the germen 
I becomes the fruit. Tlic seed is thus formed ; and 
M'ith its latent powers of vitality only waits for the 
hand of time, aeimlciit, or of man to embosom it in 
the soil, to W’ake into life, and finally to evolve the 
perfect plant. The slumber may be for a few months, 
or it may even be for three thousand years, yet let the 
lavouring circumstances come, and vegetable bfe takes 
origin from that hour. 

Ill spring we commit the barleycorn to its nurse, 
the earth; t he genu begins to move, starts from its 
envelopes, wdiicli fall to decay. A tiny leaf springs 
up, and a tiny radicle shoots dowm. Cell is lieapcd 
upon cell ill both directions and laterally. The young 
plant grows and stands above the soil, and we 
distinguish in it two essential portions, the axis and 
the leaves. To these all other parts may he reduced. 
As we proceed up the stem, tlic leaves undergo a 
strange and generally a sudden metamorphosis ; they 
lose their chlorophylU or green colouring matter, 
become fragile and delicate in texture, and assume a 
dillcreuco of form so complete, that when w’c look for 
them in the sepals and })etals of the flower we are 
apt to question tlie reality 'of the change. Inside the 
flower is the fruit, but the fruit is only a combinalion 
of leaves metamorphosed and fused together. Lastly, 
we come to the stamens : are these little structures 
altered leaves P They arc no exccption.to Ihc rest ; 
llici leaf becomes slender and thick; cavities arc 
excavated in its interior ; these become filled with a 
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quantity of isolated dust-like cells, which by tlio ! 
regular opening of the cavities are expelled and 
scattered around. Thus arc produced stamens, anthers, 
and pollen. The seed is perfected, and during its 
completion constant changes in the plant, from below 
upwards, arc in progress. One leaf after another dies 
and withers ; at last, but the naked straw-haulm stands 
there : bowed dow'ii by the burden of the golden gift 
of Ceres, it breaks up and rots upon the earth, while 
within the scattered grain, lightly and snugly covered ■ 
by the protecting snow, a new period of development is 
preparing, which, beginning in the following spring, 
continues in the unceasing repetition of these processes. 
An endless becoming and unfolding, and a continual 
death and destruction, are here side by side and inter- 
grafted. Such is the plant. 

Although we differ from the views which Dr. 
Schloldcii is disposed to take as to the origin of the 
vegetable kingdom, as a whole, we think it right to 
stuto them. When on old damp walls and palings, 
or in glasses in which we have let soft water stand for 
several days in summer, we find a delicate bright green 
and often almost velvety coat, we meet with the first 
bcgiimiug of vogetuiion, and then we find that the 
vegetable world, like the individual plant, is produced 
and developed from a simple cell. The most suitable 
name for these microscopic cells is Proiococcus^ or 
primary vesicle* “From this simple cell, vegetating 
as an independent plant, tlie development of the 
vegetable world takes its departure, and ascends by 
continually greater combiuaiions and complications to 
tlic most complex plants, wliich we ai*c compelled 
to look upon as the liiglicst states, although the 
uninitiuted may think it strange when 1 name as a 
representative of tliis highest expression of vegetable 
development, tlic little, common, and therefore de- 
spised daisy.” In this assumed progression of deve- 
lopment the cells are supposed to undergo various 
alterations of form. They become filamentous, then 
branched, then arrange themselves into lines in 
manifold ways; clcgmit forms and brilliant colours | 
appear. Then they unite to compose flat masses i 
known to botanists by the name of Ulvas, frequently I 
growing in the sea, sometimes green, sometimes red, j 
and often affording a meagre meal to the poor in- I 
liabiiaiits of the coast. Now tliey crowed together into 
solid masses, forming clumps and balls of the greatest | 
possible variety of shapes, and hence commences an ! j 
unfolding of richer and more varied forms. That Dr. I| 
Schlciden is disposed to refer the origin of this fair i| 
part of God*s ci'cation to the developments of a , 
simple cell, is suilicicntly evident from another por- j 
tion of the work, the history of the vegetable world, 
when he writes that “ the germ of organic life came 
forth upn the earth once out of the strife of the 
inorganic elements and again, “ that the whole 
fulness of the vegetable W'orld has been gradually 
developed out of a single cell* and its descendants.” 
Then the ancient myth of the mundane egg has lived 
to the present day, and we must patiently listen to 
a philosopher who can crush genera and species, all 
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Ihq varieties of form, colour, and object, with their 
interdependence and natural liarmonies so exquisitely 
arranged, into his primary vesicle** 

To turn to a portion of the work more M’orthy the 
contemplation of sober science. In having to select 
a family of plants which should furnish an Ulustratiou 
of the usefulness and value of plants to man. Dr. 
Scldciden has given us a most interesting account of 
the plants yielding milk^sap. As is well known, all 
milky pLint-juico contains caoutchouc. England con* 
suines this product in immense quantities : in 1833 
d\ity was paid on eighty -nine tons, and in one 
manufactory at Greenwich alone, eight ewts. are 
daily submitted to dry distilktion in iron vessels. 
The residue of this process is used for steeping the 
cordage of our navy in, to render it more durable. 
T.ho families wliich principally yield milky juice arc 
the Spurges, the Apocynaeem^ and the Nettle plants. 

^ Like animal milk, this juice consists of a colourless 
; fluid and small globules. The caoutchouc occurs in 
j the form of little globules, which are prevented from 
coalescing by an albuminous substance in the same 
way os arc the butter globules in milk. Exactly like 
the cream in milk, the caoutchouc globules rise to the 
surface of the milk-sap of plants, when left to stand. 
Here they form a cream and coalesce, and cannot, any 
more than butter, be separated again into their 
distinct globules. Rumiing over the varied properties 
* of the milky juices in plants, we find them yielding the 
swift-intoxicating !Mandioc drink, the blistering drops 
of the maddening Mauchiucal, the bright phosphoric 
streams which in dark summer nights run down the 
stems of trees in the forests of Brazil, and give the 
semblance of au enchanter's hall to those noble shades. 
They yield too the terrible Woorari, and anointed on 
j the arrow-tip bring death-stricken to the earth in 
. a few seconds the mightiest of the brute creation. 

’ They run in the sting-tube of the wayside nettle, and 
1 deep in the primeval forests of Java they flow through 
I the cells of the beautiful but deadly Tjettek of the 
na|tives, from the roots of wdiich the dreadful Upas 
radia or “ sovereign poison ’* is concocted. A slight 
! wound from a weapon poisoned with this makes the 
tiger tremble, stand motionless a minute, then fall us 
j though seized ‘with vertigo, and die in brief but 
violent convulsions. They also yield tlic refreshing 
milk of the cow-tree of C(\vlon, and run in snclx 
\ abundance in the tissues of tiio Ilya Ilya of British 
I Guiana, that a moderate sized stern which Arnott and 
I his companions felled on the bank of a large forcst- 
I Itfook, in the course of au hour coloured the rivulet 
{ quite white and milky. Iii addition to these the 
i milk-plants yield some of the most powerful medicinal 
j agents, among which StryrhniM^ Brueim and Morphine 
j stand conspicuous. 

j In illustrating the peculiarities which divide plants 
into families, the Cactus family Is selected as most 
remarkably opposed in its general features to the 
aspect of other plant.s and thus as furnishing a good 
example of a ^finit^ and distinct family or tribe. 
Everything about' these plants' is wonderful. Only 


one of the genera possess leaves, lu form they | 
simulate the oddest objects. Hero the arid rock-soil is | 
horrent with prickly balls, there rises tlic serious, ! 
mournful, “ old man ” cactus, with its venerable- ! 
looking long grey hair. On the plains of Mexico . 
the great torch-thistlcs rise twenty or thirty feet into ; 
the air, in angled and fantastic columns, while round 
about appear the strangest, ugliest forms, in the groups ' 
of the Ikhinocucti and little Cerei^ between which 
creeps suake-liko, or as some poisonous reptile, the 
long dry stem of the great-flowered cactus. In aU our 
wanderings the cactus family accompanies us, seeming 
by its wondrous forms to withdraw itself entirely 
from the principle of beauty, and yet at tlie same time 
it presses forward so strikingly, so dciemunately • 
marking the peciilisir charaotcr of the landscape, that , 
we arc compelled to turn our attention to it. ! 
Delighting in the driest habitats, exposed to scorching j 
heats, and abounding in watery juices, they have been | 
well called by St. Pierre tlic “ springs of the desert.” ! 
In the chy season, when all animal life flies from the i 
glowing Pampas, when the cayman and boa sink into | 
n deatli-like sleep in the dried-up mud, the wild ass 
done, traversing the steppe, knows how to guard i 
against thirst ; cautiously stripping off the dangerous : ' 
spines of Wxq Melocaclus his lioof, and then in ' 
safety sucking the cooling vegetable juice. In ad- | 
dition to the bcaiily and singularity of their fonns, 1 1 
ami the refreshing coolness of their juice, this family !' 
has important economical relations. They supply a rc- ;| 
fiTshing fruit, tlio dead stems of the tall torcli-thistlcs j 
form a valuable fuel where other combustibles ciimiot 
be obtained ; hence i lieir naTiio. They also form hedges, 
and have been planted in a triple row' to mark the 
boundary line lietwccn the English and Ercnch in the \ 
island of St. Christopher; they supply also useful 
medicines. | ; 

The geography of plants, tliat interesting science 
first founded by tlic illustrious Humboldt, next 
occupies attention. The facts collected on this heail , 
arc very striking, and some of them present us with a 
problem at present insoluble by botanical science. 
The subject is iuiroduecd in a lively maimer by 
transporting the reader to the club-room of the Tra- i 
vcllers' Club in London, mid listening to the tdes of , 
three travellers to different regions of the world. That ! 
plants are seriously affected by purely physical causes ' 
ill the laws of their distribution over the surface of 
the earth, such as climatic differences, &c., is a feature 
of plant-geography which will be readily apprehended. 
But the curious fact is, that tliere exists upon the 
globe a mode of allotment or distribution of plants, 
which is not produced by the conditions of vegetation 
at present understood, nor can be explained by them. 
Take for example the following phenomena. Eroiu ! 
the southern part of Africa to the North Cape in 
Mngcroc, tlie heaths extend throughout the old ' 
world, merely leaping over the proper tropical regions, j 
With the same latitudes, the same climate, and similar 
conditions of soil, we find not a single species of tne 
heath in all America. They arc replaced by allied 
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plants, the Ericacea, Again, in Austmlia we shall not 
find one Erioaceous plant, but in their place a most 
peculiar family, the Epacris tribe. In a little comer 
of Asia grows the tea-shrub, and it is certainly not the 
absence of corresponding cliniatical influences in all 
the rest of the world that confines the tea to China. In 
a small girdle on the Andes of the northern half of 
South America, grows the race of Peruvian bark trees ; 
is there no spot on all the earth in which the like 
conditions of temperature and soil coincide? An 
^D^^D^te of incoherent facts of a similar kind has 
been collected to a large amount, but their arrange- 
ment into order and the exposition of their guide-laws 
is for posterity. 

Wo regret tliat we cannot follow the author into 
the two concluding portions of his work, tlie history 
and the (Bsthetics of tlie vegetable world. The 
phcuonicna of which they treat well deserve atten- 
tive study, but not so the brain-spun speculations 
w hich 'arc woven out of them. From the perusal of 
the purely scientific portions of this book we have 
derived much intellectual enjoyment, as much from the 
matter as from the poetic charm which has clothed it 
in a most aitractivo form. Put unfortunately, the curse 
of the Gorman pliilosophy — a love of abstractions, 
accompanied with an irresistible inclination to wild 
and daring sp(’culation — mars the rest; and against 
these it is our duty to warn the reader. We take also 
the strongest exception to the use of several ex- 
pressions with refcreiieo to a large portion of Scrip- 
ture: “a poetic tradition” is surely not the phrase 
wddcli the Christian philosopher ought to roeogiiise as 
applicable to any portion of Holy Wnt. With those 
exceptions, (and tli(jy arc not small,) \vc recognise in 
the work a most interesting production on the bcau- 
tifid science of which it treats. The popularity of the 
style, tlic abundance of the illustrations, and the ele- 
gance of tlie garb of this work, will probably give it 
a wide eirculalion; wo feel therefore the more im- 
peratively the duty of laying our finger on its faulty 
and unsound portions. 


RENDER TO EVERY MAN IIIS DUE. 

A TALE. 

“Robert Mendham,” said a little man, with a 
sharp voice and an equally sharp cxpressioii of couu- 
Icnauce, pausing at the threshold of a small grocer’s 
shop in , “ I have called again for my money.” 

The shopkeeper issued from a room behind at the 
sound of the voice, and exhibited a countenance 
indicative of much honesty and good-nature, but ou 
whose lineaments care was branded in such unmis- 
iakcable characters that hp might run who read them. 

“Indeed, Mr. Simpson, I hoped to have sent you 
your money yesterday, for Squire Osgood owes me 
I more than that, and promised to pay me ; bat he has 
> put mo off again till this morning. 1 will come down 
to you the moment ho settles, indeed.” * 

“ I cannot go ou like this, you know, Mcqdham. 


1 have my own way to pay ; and we oaimot look for 
money except where it is due.” 

“I know that, Mr. Simpson; but what can I do? 
I have twenty accounts in the same state as Mr. 
Osgood’s. Those who do not pay their. tradesmen in 
proper time little think what misery they cause.” 

“Tliat is true enough; but it does not pay me, 
and I cannot wait. If your money is to come this 
morning, why not send for it at once, while I stay ?” 

“ I will do that very cheerfully. Charles Robin- 
son, step up and tell Mr. Osgood he will do me a 
great service if he will settle with yon. You can say 
I have a gentleman waiting for his account.” 

Charles Robinson was a young clerk in the neigh- 
bourhood, who would much rather have continued bis 
occupation of whispering sundry matters into the un- 
reluctant car of Pliabe, the grocer’s pretty daughter. 
However, as his worldly possessions lay more in 
hopes than sovereigns, he was tactician enough to 
know that disobliging the owner of his coveted 
treasure was not the readiest way to obtain it. Ho 
was, moreover, a warm-hearted, good-natured lad; 
and though he saw at once that in undertaking the 
office the remaining minutes of his early dinner-hour 
would be sacrificed without hope of redemption, he 
did not hesitate a moment in obeying the summons. 

A[r. Osgood was a gentleman of handsome fortune 
and good natural dispositions, but no way remarkable 
for punctuality in his engagements, or indeed for 
his attachment to business in any form; though he 
would have been much surprised at hearing eitJier the 
one or the other imputed to him. On the i)rcheiit 
morning he was a little put out of liis w ay. 1 1 was 
his custom to con the parliamentary debates over his 
breakfast ; curie-hing his chocolate with Rroiigham’s 
cream of perfect love, and flavouring his 1mm with 
D’ Israeli mustard, or his fish with sauce a la Roe- 
buck. A protracted debate had delayed the arrival 
of tlie pajiers: his brcakfiist had lost its woufed 
stimulant, and been, in couscrpiciicc, a bad one ; and 
the cloth had scarcely been removed when he received 
a business call from the lawyer. A moment after, 
the “ Times” arrived, lie heard it come, but was 
still forced to listen, or pretend to listen, taa length- 
ened exposition of the clauses of a lease. At last llu: 
man of business rose. Mr. Osgood’s delighted eye 
watched his coat-tail disappear behind the closing 
door, and he had already turned to ring for his long- 
delayed gratification, wlioii liis daughter entered from 
an inner room with the paper in her hand. 

“ That is my good girl,” said he, eagerly seizing it. 
“Hong to see if they divided last night. Ah, here 
it is. Psliaw ! there is that fool of a Robert knock- 
ing again. Como iii. What pests these servants 
are!”' 

“A young man from ^klendham’s, sir,” said the 
footman, “to know if you w^ould please to settle his 
lityc account.” 

" Oh, tell him I am busy : he must call again.” 

“ You told him to call this morning, papa,” said 
the young lady. 
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Did I, child ? Well, perhaps I did. But, at all 
events, he must come again. 1 have not had time 
to look through liis bill.” 

"Shall I pay it, papa? No doubt it is correct; 
and it has been standing some time. Perhaps they 
want the money.” 

" Pay a bill without examining it ! It is well for 
you that I am a man of business, or you would not 
have a house over your head long. And as to liis 
Avanting it, that is sheer nonsense. Why, it is not 
thirty pounds, I know.” 

" Tliat seems very little to you, papa ; but 

" There, there— -say no more about it ; I shall have 
some one else coming before I have even looked at 
the paper. 1 do not wont to keep the man out of his 
money, but I cannot pay accounts before 1 have had 
time to check them. 1 am a man of business. Let 
him call about tliis time to-morrow ; and hnd me his 
bill in the mean time. Shut the door, Robert ; and 
if any one call, I am engaged, mind. House of Com- 
mons — adjourned debate ; — now for it.” 

Charles retraced his steps wilh a heavy heart, for 
he knew he was about to indict pain on those most 
I dear to him ; and as he pursued his returning way at 
I about a third of the pace which had borne him on his 
I mission, full of hope for ils success and of eagerness 
I that his friends should be gladdened by it, he could 
! not avoid wondering how it was that geiiilcincu could 
I be tlms reckless of the wants and feelings of those 
below them in the social ranks. It seemed to him 
that’ if he had been endowed with wealth, it would 
only have made him more thoughtful of those \vho 
lacked it ; that his best enjoyment would be found 
in lighieuiug their burthens ; that the disposition he 
was sure he should have to bestow freely would 
naturally lead him to be doubly careful in rendering 
to every man what was merely his due. He knew 
not that the connexion between these feelings is often 
far more loose than might bo supposed — that many 
can be generous without being just — that the man 
from w'liosc door he had just been turned would have 
cheerfully contributed a hundred guineas to a sub- 
scription for the Poles, or the endowment of a church 
or an hospital — ^that he had actually, the day before, 
given a liberal portion of it to relieve a private dis- 
tress that affected his sympathies, while he refused 
to part with a third of the sum where it was justly 
due, and where its retention would perhaps occasion 
a greater amount of misery than that which Ins 
charity liad just relieved. 

Charles at length reached the house, the sight of 
which had been hitherto always so welcome, but 
which he would now have ghidly had a dozen streets 
further distant. He crossed the threshold, wondering 
at his own reluctance, for he had been accustomed 
rather to obey feelings tlian to analyze them. The 
storm of anger with which Mr. Simpson heard of this 
failure mov^ him but lightly, for he had looked for it 
ns for the thunder-peal when the ilash had gone forth ; 
but when the latter bad departed with tbe jmsitivc 
threat of an arrest if the money w^ not sent him the 


following day, he could not so easily endure the burst 
of grief to whicli Phmbe gave way at the prospect 
of such a termination to their struggles, while her 
father feebly endeavoured to cheer her witli hopes 
which he evidently did not feel himself. Cliarlcs, as 
he looked from one to the otlier with a gloomy eye 
and a tongue that refused all utterance, cx])crienccd 
the full bitterness of the trial of poverty. Had a 
kingdom been at liis command, ho would have given 
it without hesitation to stop tlio flowing of those 
tears : but he must behold them stream on, without 
the ability to afford them the slightest relief. And 
yet, not so. True, he had neither purse nor credit to 
devote to them, nor influence with Mr.iSimpson to 
mollify him ; but lie could write to Mr. Osgood, telling 
him tlic facts, and appealing to his sense of justice. 
He would do it respectfully, he would do it fcclinglj^, 
and he must do it successfully. As he came to this ! 
determination, the striking of a neighbouring clock j 
w'ariicd him that his time had ceased to be his own; 
and finding his tongue loosed by the honey-drop 
which hope Jiad let fall upon it, he hastily poured 
forth a few words of encouragement, and hurried to 
Ids daily occupation. 

The first moments which he was at liberty to 
devote to his own pursuits were dedicated to this 
effort in his friend’s favour ; and having, with boating 
heart and trembling hand — for ho was but aii un- 
practised letter-writer, and knew liow much depended 
on his success — ^indited one of those shnjde .and 
touching appeals whicli, as coining from the heart, 
often find their way more directly to it than more 
elaborate efforts, ho hurried witli it to Mr. Osgood’s 
lioiiso, and Jiaving urged on the footman to deliver it. 
without fail when his master returned to dinner, pro- 
ceeded with a lighter heart to the more humble 
domicile which yet, to him, held richer treasures than 
tlic mines of Golconda, 

Mendham liad-not been idle in the interval, but 
had devoted the whole of it to calling on such of his 
debtors as he was entitled to expect would discharge 
his claim. But one was out; another busy; a third , 
indisposed; a fourth had not had time to examine the 
account. ; a fifth, had lost so much at play that he I 
would be quite a poor man for a month at least; 
wdiilc a sixth thought him excessively troublesome : — \ 
the goods had not been furnished above eight or nine ; 
months, and all tradesmen realized such enormous I 
profits, that they could w ell afford to give a twelve- | 
month’s credit, if not longer. Wearied, dispirited, | 
and almost heart-broken, Mendham at last turned his | 
steps liomeward. His toghter received him as she ! 
always did— with all the kindness of deep affection ; 
and ho patted her head as he was wont; but his 
usual smile beamed not on his face, and the accus- 
tomed words of endearment stuck in his throat. His 
tea was waiting, as she knew lie would be tired; and 
she had added a muffin — a much-prized, though rarely- 
indulged luxury — tliat if the world without had been 
harsh and uuchecring, his heart might at least be 
solaced by the little comforts of his home. But that 
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heart was beyond the reach of such a solace. He soldier of the cross, there beams on his dying eyelids 
thanked her, indeed, and in a tone which showed that a vision of bright-winged messengers sent to greet 
he felt her kindness ; but he turned from the food the faithful warrior with the wreath of triumph and 
with a gesture of repugnance ; and throwing himself the palm of victory. 

into a chair, buried his face in his hands, and neither That some portion of this battle had been fought^ 
spoke nor moved till Charles’s entrance, by Mendham during his interval of gloomy medita-' 

What passed in the depths of his spirit during tion, one glance at his face, as he raised it on 
these moments of bitter communing, none can ever Charles’s entrance, was sullicient to render evident, 
know ; and none can ever guess but those who have There is something in the expression which intense* 
had some experience of the nature of those trials mental agony imparts to the human countenance, that 
which beset the man of straitened means ; which ut once iiwcs and impresses ; that excites our deepest 
poison his joys, which cramp his energies, wliich sympathies for the sufferer, and at the same time 
wither his spirit ; which too often drive him beyond makes us feel as if their utterance would be a sort of 
the pale of ordinary sympathy, and tempt him to sacrilege. Under the influence of these feelings, 
deeds which brand him as the outcast of society, and Charles approached with noiseless footsteps ; his 
sometimes write his name on the roll of infamy in words of greeting, though kind as heart could dictate, 
characters of blood. One of the brightest stars in were few, and uttered in a tone scarce above a 


our literary hem^’sphcrc hivs lately given us his view 
of “ the battle of life.” It is full of those touches 
which mark the master hand ; but it is not the battle 
of life, but at best a slight, though spirited, skirmish 
at the outposts. The real battle of life is fouglit over 
the poor man’s licarthstonc j and the elements of the 
conflict are found in his struggles to make his slender 
means supply the necessaries of life to his dependent 
family — in the solf-douial which abridges even some 
of these, in order that a trifle may be saved to give 
the minds of his liillc ones such culture as may bring 
them up in the fear of God and man — ^iu the patience 
I with which he submits to still further privations, as 
i the wants of those clicrishcd ones grow more nu- 
1 mcrous, while no exertion that ho can make will 
enlarge his scanty means ; but, on the contrary, the 
j sinews that arc beginning to feel the approach of age, 

: or, it may be, arc enfeebled by sickness, require a 
I double effort to perform their usual labour, and hint 
I significantly of the time when its recompense will be 
‘ diminished — ^in his strenuous exertions to ward off 
the approach of that dreaded period which, never- 
theless, comes on, slowly but unerringly, like the tide 
to its mark — in the alternate faintiiigs of spirit and 
renewals of hope; now giving up all for lost, now 
taking courage and bracing every energy for the con- 
flict; and often wrestling Hit once with poverty, with 
sickness, with bereavement, with the ruin of his best 
, prospects, with the oppressor's wrong and the proud 
man’s contumely, and, worse than them all, were 
their stroiigth multiplied ten-fold, with the dark 
temptations to free himself from the crushing burthen 
by unhallowed means; to cast off his integrity; to 
forfeit his good name among men; to avenge himself, 
no matter at what cost, on that society which seems 
to have cast him from its bosom as a viper, and 
would therefore be but fitly repaid by the viper’s 
sting. It is in these chxsumstances, and such as 
these, that man really and truly fights the battle of 
life : frequently contending for existence in its most 
literal sense, and often against fearful odds, till the 
last and most terrific struggle of all, cv^n that with 
death, closes the mighty contest. And if it has 
been fought in the spirit which beseems a good 
VOL. IX. 


whisper; he made no inquiries, for he had none to 
make : one glance at the old man’s face told him 
enough. He sat down, and for some time gently 
endeavoured to lure Mendham’s mind from its 
brooding by a few occasional words of comfort of a 
general nature. By degrees he ventured on the 
subject nearest to all their hearis ; and found, as he 
had expected, that the very bitterness with which 
Mendham inveighed against the authors of his dis> 
appoiniment, tended iu some measm'c to soothe his 
exacerbated spirit. He related wliat he had done 
himself, and dwelt in such glowing terms on the 
certain result on the morrow, that the contracted 
brow began to relax, and the nightly farewell was 
accompanied by the usual quiet smile; while Phmbe’s 
grateful look sent the comforter home with more 
schemes for future happiness iu his head than ten 
sober existences could have reduced to practice. 

Ilis anxiety kept him awake during great part of 
the night. Not that ho doubted the success of his 
appeal, for he had only asked as a favour what every 
rule of law and equity entitled him to demand as a 
right : but he had heard that, despite his carelessness 
iu business matters, Mr. Osgood w'as such ancxccllcut- 
hearted man, that he could not get rid of a vague 
presentiment that matters would not stop there. 
True, they had no claim on his kindliness; but he 
had drawn such a picture of their trials, and their 
patience under them, as he felt ought to excite interest 
in a right-niiiidcd man ; and if such should be the 
event, there was no saying how far a person of warm 
feelings might be carried. The truth of the last re- 
flection was demonstrated by the fact, that Charles 
awoke the next morning in the midst of an unfinished 
speech of thanks to Mr. Osgood for an appointment as 
land steward, while Pheebe was standing at his side, 
still blushing at some jocose remark which that gen- 
tleman had been making on the excellence of early 
marriages. 

If he did not actually co\int the minutes on that 
day, he at least looked much oftener than usual at the 
dial in his office, and several times could not persuade 
himself that it had not stopped. At last, when he 
had given up the idea as an impossible thing, the hand 
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did point to his hour of liberty, and he found himself 
1 api^y threading his way towards the spot where so 
many hopes and wishes centred, and elbowing the 
people that impeded his progress without any parti* | 
pular ceremony. 

As he hurried along, a debtor of his employer’s, 
who saw him pass, delayed him a short time in order 
to settle bis account. He said, he observed it was 
nearly due, and he would rather be too early than too 
late. The speaker was but a tradesman, and far from 
moving among the highest of his cliiss ; but Charles 
could not help regarding the carriages that rolled by 
him as he emerged from the shop, and thinking that 
many of their occupants might have foniid there a 
model for imitation. In his own case, he held the 
incident as a favourable omen ; and full of hope that 
he should find paying debts to be the order of the day, 
he pushed on for Mr. Osgood’s. 

In proportion to the height to which his expecta- 
tions had been raised was the depth of their fall, 
when, on entering the hall, the first object tliat met 
his eye was the letter that was to have wrought such 
wonders, reclining, unopened, on the chimney-piece, 
just where it had been placed the night before. He 
could not speak ; but if the footman had not recog- 
nised his face, the glance of utter despair which was 
riveted on the unfortunate letter would have sulliced 
to announce his business; and the man, without 
waiting to be questioned, proceeded to inform him 
that his master had not been home since, having gone 
into the country for a day’s shooting, but would 
return on the morrow. 

Charles still did not utter a word, nor give the 
slightest sign of having even heard, much less com- 
prehended the explanation, but his regards were still 
riveted on his letter, with such a look as Sisyphus 
might have cast at the stone, when, at the moment of 
success, he saw it escape from his hands, and roll 
hopelessly back down the declivity. When the voice- ! 
ceased to sound in his ears, he seemed to have an in- 
stinctive sense that his business tlicrc was ended, and 
turned mechanically from the door. The first feeling 
of which he became conscious, was the rising of a 
substance in his throat, that seemed ready to choke 
liim, and which compelled his leaning for an instant 
against the railmgs, in order to gather strength to 
proceed. The crowd swept heedlessly by : there was 
the loud laugh, the careless whistle, the tune lightly 
hummed from the very overfiowing of the joyous 
spirit — ^there was all that marked ease, and gaiety, 
had thoughtlessness, and happiness ; and none noted 
the young heart which was all but bursting with its 
pent-up agony, save a Uttlc ragged urchin, who, 
ceasing for an instant his occupation of stopping the 
Intimate course of the kennel with wet mud, in 
order that its waters might overflow the pavement, 
called to a companion who was bringing supplies from 
a neighbouring puddle — ** I say, Jack, twig that ’ere 
cove agen the palings ;-4}lest if he aint dnmk 1” 

It was not the words, nor the laugh that accom- 
panied them, that rec^d C^lcs to himself— he had 


not heard either ; but his physical and mental energies 
were in the fulness of early vigour, and though they 
had given way for a moment under the crushing weight 
of a blow so severe and so unexpected, they soon 
began to gather up their strength for a renewal of the 
conflict. With all the heart-sophistiy so natural at 
liis age, he had reasoned himself into the belief that 
his effort must rescue the Mendhams from their peril. 
The disappointment liad been bitter, but the past 
must be forgotten ; the peril remained — was growing 
more imTninent ; and what sliould be his next attempt P 
On whichever side he looked, the horizon seemed 
wrapped in pitchy darkness, when it suddenly flashed 
across his mind that he had not tried his persuasive 
powers on Simpson liimself. He was not the actual 
debtor, and his words might therefore have more 
weight ; and he could tell him how certain he was of 
the money in a day or two ; that he would become 
security for it, if that would be any inducement ; and 
that harsh measures would certainly break the hearts 
of both parent and child, whicli no man of common 
humanity could think of. He wondered he had not 
thought of this before ; and, with an energy of which 
he had seemed incapable, bounded along on the new 
track of Hope’s labyrinth, morally certain of having 
now obtained the clue that led to the temple, and 
pliysically certain — ^though unconscious of the fact — 
of having, by his timely movement, escaped a shower 
of mud whicli the juvenile watchers of his medita- 
tions had just directed at him from behind a post. 

Mendham’s house lay but a short distance out of 
his new course ; and as he passed the turning that led 
down to it, he could not resist the desire of pausing 
there for a moment, to see liow they had borne up, to 
say a few encouraging words, and to receive a glance 
from Pheebe’s grateful eye, that should give tenfold 
fervour to his pleading. He hurried down the street, 
and as he reached the door, thought he distinguished 
some unusual sounds : he paused a moment, when a 
shriek from a well-known voice caused him to dash 
open the door, with a force that nearly swung it from 
its hinges. A single bound cleared the distance that 
lay between him and the little parlour ; he caught a 
glimpse of Mendham struggling with some unknown 
antagonist, and the next instant he was standing be- 
tween them, with the stranger lying at his feet. 

The whole of this had passed so rapidly, and indeed 
had been so entirely a mechanical process, that it was 
only at this stage of the business that liis mind began 
to take part in it, and to suggest the somewhat tardy 
but still necessary inquiry— what was the matter? 
while at the same moment, a strong voice behind 
quickened liis meditations by saluting him with— 
“ Come, I say, my spicy cove ! draw it mild, will you ? 
or I shall just have to let a little daylight into that 
small sconce of yours. Do you sec this ?” 

Charles had wheeled round to confront the speaker 
at the sound of the voice, and the first object upon 
I which liis eye rested was a CQnstable’s staff, round the 
end of which a formidable set of knuckles hinted the 
contiguity of an arm that would find little difficulty in 
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making a skylight for tlie occiput of any party re> 
quiring such a couTenienoe. This impression was no 
way belied, when the whole of its owner’s person 
came within the sweep of Charles’s glance; on the 
contrary, the stalwart ftame and well-knit and sinewy 
limbs spoke so convincingly of the possession of great 
physical strength, that it was a kind of relief to per- 
ceive that the face had rather a good-natured expres- 
sion than otherwise, and indicated no wish to awaken 
Samson unless the Philistines were upon liim. 

There was decidedly no fear of such an extremity 
at present, for CJmrlcs was by no means a young man 
to fly deliberately in the face of constituted authority. 
He clearly felt that he had done wrong, and hastened 
to declare it, oiTering to assist his late antagonist to 
rise, and professing his sorrow for his precipitancy. 
His excuses wxre not received with a very good grace 
by the constabie, who no sooner found liis feet than 
he began to threaten him with magisterial punishments 
enough to have formed an abridgement of Bum’s 
“Justice.” Ilis companion, however, who seemed to 
be the principal, and whose wrath, moreover, had not 
been stimulated like the complainant’s, by having his 
shin scraped by the sluirp edge of a stool in his de- 
scent, told him to “ shut up ; the light-weight had 
been a little too glib wdlh his mauleys, to be sure ; but j 
he was sorry for it, and what was the good of chaffing ? 
He liked to see youngsters a little plucky and then 
i concluded his eloquent harangue by asking Charles 
' what he wanted there, and what he had got to say for 
I himself. 

This inquiry produced mutual explanations; and 
Charles learnt— what indeed his fears had already 
divined, that Mendham was arrested for Simpson’s 
debt, and being without the means of discharging it, 
had no alternative but a prison. 

The low groan which, in spite of his efforts, escaped 
from the old man at the mention of the word, went lo 
Cliarles’s heart, and yet moved him less than the silent 
despair of Phoebe. Pale to the very hue of death, 
willi her eyes fixed intently on the ground, and 
without even the movement of a muscle offering the 
least indication of life, she seemed neither to sec nor 
hear what was passing before her, till the officer con- 
cluded by intimating to Mendham that it wivs time 
to depart, when she sprang up as if an’ow-stricken, 
and clasping her liauds together with convulsive 
energy, burst forth — “ Oh, sir, you cannot be so cruel 
as to take him from me ! ” 

“ Wliy, yon sec, young w'oman,” said the constable, 
“I don’t want to do nothing as is unpleasant ; but as 
you haven’t got the tin, 1 aint got no option. So if 
you’ve any duds, old fellow, as you wants to pack 
up, just bear a hand about it, will you ?” 

Pheebe raised her clasped hands towards heaven 
without uttering another word, and then sank upon 
tho seat from which she had just risen, in a hysteric 
burst of sobbing. Agitated by a variety of emotions, 
Charles besought the officer’s delay fjll he could run 
to Simpson, and strive to obtain his forbearance. 

“Not a bit of it,’* replied that functionary; “it 


would be no go, and a precious waste of time for 
nothing. You might as well whistle a j% to a mile- 
stone as go to him, nnless you’d got the possibles in 
youi* pocket.” 

The thought that he had the means of redemption 
in his pocket darted across Charles’s mind like a 
lightning flash ; but he flung the temptation from him 
with a shudder, and replied, “But it can only be for 
a day or two, at the latest.” 

“ Then what a pity it is you can’t raise the wind till 
then!” 

Again the tempter rose in Charles’s heart; and 
again, by a powerful effort, he thrust him down. 

“ Well, my friends,” said Mendham, “ I will not 
detain you. It is hard to be dragged to a prison 
because others will not pay me their just debts ; but 

if it is the ^vill of Providence ^Youwill comfort my 

poor child when I am gone, Charles. 1 cannot speak 
to her — ^Ict us go.” 

He made a step towards the door as he spoke ; but 
Phoebe again sprang up at the movement, and, tlirow- 
ing herself into his arms, buried her head on his breast, 
and clasped him with a strength of which no one could 
liavc thought her capable. Her convolsive sobs were 
heard distinctly for several seconds, then they became 
less audible, the tenacity of her clasp relaxed, her 
form grew heavier on her father’s bosom, and it 
became evident that she had fainted. Mendham did 
not utter a word, (perhaps he could not,) but he placed 
her on the chair with the greatest tenderness, printed 
one fervent kiss upon her clammy forehead, and made 
signs to Charles to approach and support her, that 
he might seize the moment to depart. 

The latter, liowcver, did not obey the signal. The 
working of his features, and the alternate flushing 
and pallor of his face, gave evidence of a deep in- { 
temal struggle. After some moments of incertitude, 
a glance at the still senseless form of Pheebe seemed 
to decide him. Hastily, and as if fearing to trust 
himself with another thought, he approached the 
officer, said a few words to him in an under tone, and 
they left the room together. Mendham gazed after 
them in surprise ; but his daughter, at that moment, 
exhibited sonic signs of returning consciousness, and 
drew all his thoughts towards her. He hastily made 
use of such restorative means as were within his 
reach; absorbed in which, he did not even notice the 
figure of the constable re-apiiear at the door and 
beckon his companion from the room. A slight colour 
had just begun to revisit her cheek, wheu he felt a 
hand laid upon his shoulder. He turned, and saw 
Charles standing by his side, alone, who said in a low 
tone, not free from agitation, “They arc gone, and 
you arc free.” 

“Pree!” echoed Mendham, in amazement; “what 
do you mean ?” 

Phoebe had heard the words, low as they were 
uttered, and she needed no* other restorative. The 
“Tliank Heaven 1” that burst from her lips had that 
clear, ringing sound wliich the voice never produces 
save under the influence of peculiarly deep feeling; 
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and the look of blended love and gratitude which 
ahe cast on the bringer of the welcome tidings 
made him feel that it would have been a light thing, 
at that moment, to have laid down his life for her 
sake. He was aroused from the sweet dream by the 
repetition of Mendham’s question. A slight shudder 
passed through his frame as he hurriedly replied that 
he would tell him all another time ; that his hour for 
leaving them had arrived; and, bidding them keep 
up their spirits and be happy, he hastened from the 
house. 

His thoughts as he walked along were naturally 
with those ho had left; and he busied himself in 
dressing up little pictures of their happiness, now that 
the cloud which had hung over it was removed ; how 
they would look round with unusual delight upon 
their little home now there was no longer any fear of 
their losing it ; and how they would again and again 
revert to him as the author of their happiness ; and 
he felt a high gratifieation as he conjured up these 
images. By degrees, however, he began to be sensible 
that this gratification had something forced and un- 
natural in it. It seemed as if all was not told ; and 
as if that which was behind was less pleasurable than 
the objects which flitted over the foreground. Then 
the images themselves would glide unconsciously from 
his mind, giving place to other thoughts ; it required 
an effort to bring them back ; and when they came, 
their impressions were fainter. He did not seem so 
glad as he ought to be— as he told himself he ought 
to be ; and this vety conviction made him less glad 
than before. The heart will not rejoice or be sorrowful 
by the rule and compass. His occupations at the 
office during the evening seemed heavy and wearisome, 
though he had been wont to discharge them con amore, \ 
for they were suited to his taste. Mr. Sparks, too, 
his employer, though what is usually called a sharp 
man, had treated him with unvarying kindness ; and 
Charles had loved to work at his side. But this 
evening he found his presence irksome ; he fancied he 
was not so kind as usual ; that lus eye dwelt on him 
oftener and longer than ordinary ; and that its wonted 
urbane expression was wanting. He convinced liim- 
self sever^ times that this was mere fancy ; but stiU 
it was a sensible relief that Mr. Sparks left the office 
early, and did not return. 

Charles had intended to embrace the first moment 
of freedom to hurry to Mendham’s. It was natural that 
he should be anxious about Phoebe. But when the 
time arrived, he could not bring himself to go ; he 
fancied they might like to enjoy the first hours of 
their recovered happiness alone — even his presence 
might be some restraint upon them. He had never 
thought so before. He went home, and in the 
solitude of his chamber first dared to examine his new 
feelings, and to ask himself why he felt so oppressed. 
His conscience acquitted him of the most distant in- 
tention of wronging his employer, who would not be 
at all inconvenienced by his appropriation, for a day 
or two, of the sum received; he would not even 
know of its abstraction; and what an amount of 


suffering had been averted by its temporary use. 
Surely it was fastidious to be uneasy; in a few days, 
at farthest, it would be replaced, and there would 
be on end of it. With these reflections he reasoned 
himself into a more comfortable frame of mind ; but 
it had been his custom never to lay his head on the 
pillow without bringing the events of the day into 
review, and submitting their motives and feelings to 
the scrutiny of the Searcher of hearts. In attempting 
to do so now, the film at once fell from his eyes ; the 
hollow sophistries which had hitherto sufficed to luU 
conscience to rest, dared not pass the threshold of the 
sanctuary. He felt that he could not make either 
them or the act which had called them forth the subject 
of prayer. 

That night was to Charles a sleepless one. In its 
still watches he held faitliful communion with Ids 
heart; and, stripping his new position of all its 
specious disguises, felt that ho had, for the first time, 
sullied his integrity ; that no hollow reasoning, nor even 
the absence of fraudulent intention, could absolve him 
from the guilt of a breach of the moral law. As this con- 
viction was fully forced upon him, he gave way to the 
wretchedness of bitter aud unavailing remorse ; the 
agony of which grew at last so insupportable, tliat he 
resolved, at all hazards, to disclose the whole to Mr. 
Sparks, and throw himself upon his mercy. Somewhat 
easier under the influence of this detennination, he left 
the pillow which the loss of innocence had, for the first 
time, made one of thorns, and sat down to write his 
confession ; for he felt that to make it with his lips 
would be impossible. Nor did he find the difficulty 
so much lessened by the present mode as lie had 
anticipated. It is no easy or pleasant task, even on 
paper, to tell one who has confided in us, that his con- 
fidence has been abused — that wc have been trusted 
beyond our deserts, and can no longer lay claim to bis 
good opinion. Repeatedly was Charles’s half-finislicd 
explanation torn’ in pieces, and commenced anew ; till 
at last he succeeded in completing a document which, 
though far from doing justice to the feelings with 
which ho wrote, gave at least a plain, unvarnished 
statement of the circumstances under which his 
virtue liad been tested, and had fiiilcd ; and sealing it 
with a beating heart, he placed it in his pocket with 
a sigh, and took the road which led to his employer’s 
residence. 

He had not proceeded far, when a rough voice from 
behind accosted liim with, “ I say, young shaver, not 
so fast. Plant your stumps, will you P” and at the 
same moment a heavy hand was laid upon his 
shoulder. He turned, and found himself in the 
presence of two constables, who apprehended him for 
a breach of the peace the day before, in assaulting an 
officer in the execution of his duty. 

His consternation at this detention was extreme ; 
not so much at the thing itself, though he had thought 
his apology accepted, and the matter set at rest ; but the 
only thing which had given some degree of peace to 
his perturbed spirit, been bis resolution to confess 
all to Mr. Sparks ; and to be deprived of liberty at 
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this critical moment was not a little galling. He 

besought the officers at least to take Street in 

their way, and allow him to leave the letter as he 
passed ; it lay, however, in an opposite direction, and 
he spoke to the deaf. Remonstrance was unavailing, 
and with a heavy heart and reluctant step he accom- 
panied them to the prison, where he was locked up to 
await the sitting of the magistrates. 

A British court of justice is in the abstract a thing 
of much moral sublimity, and it is but fair to add, that 
the theory is often well carried out in practice ; but it 
sometimes happens, that the performers of this portion 
of the dance of life, being accustomed to tread a dif- 
ferent measure on more ordinary occasions, arc some- 
what deficient in the proper dignity of the steps ; and 
tliere being but one step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, firui a niche among the worthies which 
adorn the pages of Punch, instead of those which 
dignify the House of Lords. The present state of 
things, too, clifTcrs in some respects from that w-liich 
prevailed when the laws of sublimity were first settled, 
and the skilful mistake!* of imun for tmm^ vrho if he 
had flourished in the days of Lycurgus would have 
gone down to posterity with Herodotus, now goes down 
to Brixton with the turnkey. Moreover, justice has 
grown older since then, and it is no disparagement to 
luT to hint that, though sufficiently clear-sighted in 
I ho main, her eyes will occasionally wax a little dim; 
mid surrounded as she is by a host of lynx-eyed 
satellites, ever on the -watch 1o seize the favourable 
moment of her doze, to ])lay some of those fantastic 
tricks wliich make augcls weep, it is not altogether 
matter of surprise that the scene cxhibit(3d, though 
' still an imposing one, should be so in a soincwiiat dif- 
[ ferent sense from that wiiich its original projectors 
j intended. 

On the present occasion, the presiding magistrate 
w'us Sir Arelubuld Fcatherstone, wiio, fortunately for 
all culprits, meant to stand for the borough at the 
next election, and meanwhile did the amiable very 
assiduously, in order to acquire the character of a 
merciful judge, wliile at the same time he embraced 
sucli opportunities as so limited an arena presented of 
fledging the eloquence wliich was one day to entrance 
a senate. His w’orsliip w'as assisted by a dapjicr little 
man wlio officiated as clerk, and seemed to have an 
irresistible jiropcnsity for folding papera in an oblong 
form, writing on tlie top, pressing between two sheets 
of blotting paper, carefully examining if the impression 
was perfectly dry, and then nicely adjusting them to 
each other, and confining them exactly in the centre 
with a piece of red tape. This operation he kept 
performing wdth an attention and care that quite 
abstracted his attention from everything and every- 
body besides : and he evidently felt that much of the 
reputation of justice in that locality depended upon 
the manner in which his arrangements were carried 
out. He was flanked on either side by the several 
officers of the court, *who did their best to uphold its 
dignity by maintaining their own, (which they naturally 
regarded as mixed up with it,) through the media of on 


erect carriage where the absence of obesity and corns 
permitted it, an elevation of elbow to that degree of 
angular incidence which some geometricians call a- 
kimbo, and a loud and authoritative tone of voice 
which made by-standers cast looks of admiration at the 
intrepid men who dared to speak so loudly and so 
fearlessly in the very presence of the great Justice 
Featherstone. 

Before this august tribunal Charles was duly 
arraigned for a violent and felonious assault on the 
person of Robert Clutchingham, who in his evidence 
described it as being of so aggravated a character, 
that his escape without loss of life or limb was little 
less than a miracle. Charles, on being called on for 
his defence, modestly stated the facts; frankly ad- 
mitting that he knew his conduct had not been legally 
defensible, though, he trusted, not wholly without 
excuse. 

“Um — why, we must see about tliat,” said Sir 
Archibald ; “ it is all very proper for you to make the 
point, and if it should appear tliat you are entitled to 
claim it, the court will grant you the favour. At the 
same time, you see, the assault is proved — ^and the 
dignity of the law must be upheld. I do not wish to 
press a case against a young man, I am sure; at the 
same time it appears to me that, being taken nolem 
volefts, as wc say — that is, in point of fact, you sec the 
delicate position in which 1 stand, and though I 
would wish to say every thing, yef, under the circum- 
stances, you understand, I am afraid I can say nothing 
I in it.” 

Please your worship, I seed the whole of that 'ere 
business,” said the officer who had acted as peacemaker, 
rising from a small bench in the corner, and smoothing 
his front hair down upon his eyes us he spoke. “ I ^ 
don’t bear Bob no malice ; but it was half his own ’ 
fault ; for if he liad not come it qiutc so strong with 
the old one, and put his blood up, there wouldn’t have 
been no shindy at all. And 1 don’t think os the 
young cliap meant ” 

‘‘ Ah— yes — I know all you arc going to say,” inter- 
rupted Sir Arcliibald ; " but wc cannot go into motives I 
here — ^it is too metaphysical. I do not wish to be ! 
hard, but the assault is proved, as 1 said before ; and 
for that reason — cum muUisaliis — I am afraid I must 
commit. Mr. Taperose,” turning to theclerk, “perhaps 
you will be kind enough to make out the mittimus.” 

“With pleasure, sir,” replied that functionary, 
looking up from his occupation of re-tying one of the 
red-tape parcels, the knot of which was not exactly in 
the centre. 

“ Well, no offence, your worship,” said the officer, 

“ you knows best. Only I don’t tliink as Bob should 
be quite so tight on the light-wciglit, after taking his 
tip ; it aint Jonnick.” 

“ Do you mean to say,” inquired the magistrate,-— 
“really I get so accustomed to your dialect — Am I to 
understand that this young man gave Clutchingham 
money after the assault ? ” 

“Oh, yes; he tipped him, your worship. I seed 
him do it.” 
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"Ah I that altersthe case. Young man, this evidence 
shows the value of the old rule, Audi alteram partem. 
By taking your money, complainant forfeits his claim 
to compensation, inasmuch as he has set a price on 
his injuries, and received it. I am therefore glad to 
be spared the ungrateful task of committing you ; and 
I trust this escape will make you more cautious how 
you apply the argumentum cateulimm^ in future. You 
may go now.” 

. Charles bowed respectfully; but as he turned to 
avail himself of his recovered freedom, he started 
back, with an exclamation of horror and astonishment, 
for he beheld the eye of Mr. Sparks fixed upon him 
with a meaning sternness of expression not to be mis- 
understood. The discovery of his delinquency, its 
probable consequences, the loss of his employment, 
of his reputation, of Phosbe, the trial, the sentence, 
the punishment of the felon — all seemed to start up 
at once before him, and compress an age of torment 
into a moment of time. He stood rooted to the spot, 
and but for the working of the muscles that betrayed 
the strong internal emotion, might have seemed un- 
conscious of what was passing before him ; only his 
eye sunk before the piercing glance of his employer, 
and a slight shiver passed through his frame as that 
gentleman grasped his arm somewhat roughly, and 
exclaimed, " You and I must have a word together 
before you go, young man. Come this way;” and 
Charles mechanically followed him into a small ante- 
room, Mr. Clutchingham scraping his foot to the 
attorney as he passed, and observing, with a chuckle, 
" I thought he wouldn’t cut his stick just directly ; 
and he won’t slip his neck quite so easy out of this 
collar, I expect. The last cove as laid his mauleys on 
‘me went over the herring-pond, I mind.” 

The object of tins benevolent anticipation still stood 
trembling under the withering frown of his master, 
who at length said, " I sec it is unnecessary to tell 
you my business, — ^your conscience has informed you.” 

Charles could not speak. What a loosener of the 
tongue is innocence ! 

"My client, Edmonds,” pursued Mr. Sparks, 
" called on me this morning, to point out an error in 
the amount he ’paid you, which produced the disco- 
very. I have sent to your lodgings, and find you 
left them much earlier tlian usual— meaning to ab- 
scond, of course.” 

" No, sir!” cried Charles, finding voice at such an 
accusation ; " indeed I did not.” 

Then why were you not at the office as usual ?” 

" I have been contod,” faltered Charles, 

" Oh I some drunken brawl, 1 suppose, incurred in 
spending some of the first-fruits of your honesty.” 

" No, sir!” said Charles, with more firmness, and, 
for the first time, looking his employer steadily in the 
face. I have erred, and am deeply sensible of iU 
but I am not so deg^ed as you think me. This 
letter will explain the unfortunate circumstances of— 
of my guilt ; and, but for my detention here, it would 
have reached you twelve^ hotirs siiice.” 

"I came here for a' warrant for you,” said- Mr. 


Sparks, "and 1 do not see that I ought to waste 
my time in useless details. But I have no wish to 
be harsh,”— and slowly breaking the seal, he rather 
glanced at than read the letter, whUe Charles’s 
eye was fastened on his face with an eagerness that 
seemed to devour every turn of his countenance. 

"Just what I expected,” he observed, in concluding; 
"ingeniously drawn up, but not at all invalidating the 
facts ; you need not have shown me this. You had 
better give it to your counsel ; he will make the most 
of it with the jury ; and 1 have no objection to join 
in recommending you to mercy.” 

"And must it come to that F” exclaimed Charles, 
bitterly. 

" You should have thought of these things earlier,” 
replied Mr. Sparks; "I can do nothing with this 
letter; even its statements may be true, or they may 
not. I have only your ipse dixit for them, and when 
we fiud want of principle in one thing, wc naturally 
suspect it in others.” 

There was a mutual pause : the one evidently con- 
sidering tliat nothing remained to be said, and the 
other tiiat it would be a useless degradation to pursue 
the subject where his motives and feelings were so 
little understood. 

" I shall now procure the warrant,” resumed Mr. 
Sparks, after a short interval ; " you will leave this 
room at your peril !” 

"I beg your pardon,” said a gentleman opening the 
door as he advanced towards it ; " they told me 1 
should find you hero. My name is Osgood.” 

Charles, as he heard a name so closely associated 
with all his anxious thoughts during the last threa I 
days, could not help raising his eyes to the speaker ; ; 
but ho lowered them the next moment, with the 
feeling that his presence came too late, and that events 
must now take their course. Yet, as his eye wandered 
from time to time to the part of the room to which 
they had withdrawn, and still saw tliem engaged in 
animated conversation, he could not but give Mr. 
Osgood credit for at least doing his best, even in a 
hopeless case. 

At last they drew towards liini ; and his very ears 
tingled with the fiush that shot over his face, as he heard 
Mr. Sparks say, "Well, sir, I will consent to give 
up the prosecution. I cannot, however, receive the 
young man back into my service. 1 have other clerks ; i 
and it would be a dangerous precedent.” | 

"Perhaps so,” replied Mr. Osgood; " I must do I 
something for him. There is a young lady in the case , 
too, 1 find; and there will be several things to think of. | 
I am very glad I have prevailed on you to pardon my 
young friend hero; for, from all that 1 heoTi I am 
satisfied that he never meant to wrong you. It is 
a near escape for him though, and shows that it is 
dangerous to play with edged toob.” 

"It does,” replied Mr. Sparks, "and the lesson is 
an important one. Thero is also another arising out 
of the case, which you have probably overlooked ; if 
yon had paid your bill in proper time, none of these 
I things would have taken place.” 
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THE PANORAMA OP POMPEH. 

By increasing onr knowledge, multiplying out 
sympathies, and constantly exercising our mental 
facidties, in going over old ground and breaking up 
new,— in this way alone, as applied to both thought 
and action, can wc attain to a fuller and higher life 
here, and thus best prepare ourselves for that far 
larger and higher life which is to come hereafter. 
This is a somewhat grave beginning to a few observa- 
tions upon a new Panorama ; but, as Jeremy Taylor 
says, “ everything hath two handles ; or, at least, we 
have two hands wherewith to apprehend it ; ” — and 
sometimes it will happen, that in taking up a trifling 
thing the serious handle comes first to hand, as on 
the present occasiom However, we beg you, good 
reader, not to be alarmed by this serious handle to 
our subject; wc do not intend to make it very 
prominent just now, but merely indicate that hn that | 
handle you may, if yon please, hang it up on a peg in i 
the great Temple of Moral and Intellectual Culture, 
in which you and we are willing worshippers. 

The second day of this present year 1819 w'as, as 
most people doubtless remember, intensely cold ; but 
the sky, at least here, in the modern Babylon, was 
clear and cloudless, and had, as if in merry mockery 
of the frost below, a 

“ Summer sky’s delicious blue.*’ 

The sun slionc out brightly, and had we been minus 
the seiiae of feeling, we could have supposed it was 
really the middle of the “leafy month of June,” far 
j away from this brick-and-inortar wilderness, out 
1 where the grass is green, and the leaves unfold them- 
selves to the light and air, and where the wind is 
audible elsewhere than in the chimney, — where, to 
use the words of a remarkable Poet, wc may 
“ Hear hoio the breezes 
Blows among the treeses!’* 

Well, on this very bright second day of the year, 
all the world of London walked abroad in the streets, 
looking, for the most part, cheerful, hut very cold, 
i Among the rest walked Mr. Willoughby and his son 
and daughter. Dr. Johnson once requested Obsena- 
lion (ill the imperative mood, by the way,) to 
“ Survey mankind from China to Peru.” 

Some wicked wag, an enemy to the Iconhic Doctor, 
has pronounced this celebrated passage to be a piece 
of absurd tautology ; asserting that, iu fact, the sense 
is this, “ Let observation with extensive observation 
observe mankind.’* We leave all such criticism to 
those who liavc a taste for it ; but let them remember, 
that in criticism, as in other things, it is possible to 
be more nice than wise. If the allegorical dame, 
invoked by the great philosopher of Elect Street, 
had been employed according to his wish on tliis 
particular 2d of January, she would have paused in 
her survey of mankind, to watch Mr. Willoughby and 
Mary and Charles as they came out of the door of 
their house into Bedford Square. Not that Mr. 
Willoughby was anything wonderful to look at, or 


indeed Maty, (though she was a good, pretty ^l 
enough,) or Charles, though he wore an astounding 
outer garment of a novel fashion, but whether yclept 
Chesterfield, Paletot, Taglioni, Register, latent, 
Workus, Pilot or Wrap-Rascal, this deponent sayeth 
not. No ; it was not exactly the external phenomena 
of the three, that would liave attracted the attention 
of the spectator aforesaid; it was the genial, affection- 
ate and intelligent brightness and vigour that seemed 
to possess them all. Mary took her father’s arm, and 
Charles walked on tlie other side of his sister. 

“ Where arc you going to take us, Charley, my 
boy ? ” inquired Mr. Willoughby. 

“ Into another country,*' said Charles, looking 
mysterious. 

“ Indeed I ” exclaimed Mary, “ I hope it is a warm 
one ; I could bear a tropical climate very well just 
now. The very thought of Central Africa thaws the 
ground at my feet. Suppose wc talk of the Simoom, 
— it might take the edge off this cast wind. I never 
felt anything so sharp.” 

“ Why, Mary, my child,” said the father, jocosely, 
“you must take care, or you will certainly cut your 
shins against your own wit, some of these days.” 

“ Thank you, papa ; did such a thing ever happen 
to you ? Awkwardness of that kind may be heredi- 
tary in our family. But what foreign clime is he 
going to carry us to, do you think ? Iceland, at the 
Serpent iiio ! ” 

“ No, no ; the ice does not bear yet. Where are 
we going, Charley ? ” 

“Towards the south,” replied Charles with becoming 
gravity, as he turned down Wardour Street, out of 
Oxford Street. 

So I perceive ; but how far south, Sir Oracle ? ” 

“As far as Leicester Square,” replied the son. 
“ The truth is, I waul you to see a new Panorama of 
Burford’s. I w ill not tell you what it is ; I have seen 
the real place, and can vouch for its fidelity to nature. 
You also have seen the place ; but it was some years 
ago, and it is slightly changed since ; but I am sine 
you will remember it directly. !Mary too will, I think, 
find out what place it is without being told. At all 
events she must try, as wc will not help Jier, till she 
gives up iu despair.” 

“ Well, you have taken an effectual method of 
rousing our curiosity,” said his father. “A place I 
know! humph! Brighton? Boulogne? Paris ? Cologne? 
— No? — ^Uomc? Venice? — No? — Well, I will ask 
no more. IVhy do you not guess, Mary ? ” 

“ Oh ! I would rather sec if I can find out, when 
we are on the spot. 1 am glad it is a Panorama. 
Seeing a good Panorama is the next best thing to 
seeing a beautiful place itself. I suppose the place is 
beautiful, Charles ? ” 

“ Yes, dear, very beautiful, I think ; and what you 
will be glad to hear is, that this new Panorama is 
pronounced by some of thp very best judges of art a 
very fine performance iu its kiml. It is veiy carefuUy 
finished, and is perhaps the best Panorama that 
Burford has ever cxliibited. It is small, but on that 
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very account^ the painting is nccessai'ilyniore like that 
of a picture, and ivill bear inspection. It is really 
not mechanical^ dauby scenc-paiuting for the stage 
and gas-light, but a well-conceived and well-executed 
work of art. I went in out of the rain the other 
day, and was transported in a moment to a far off 
laud, by the magical effect of the Panorama.” 

“ In what country did } ou say it was ? ” asked 
Mary in a quiet, cunning voice. 

Her brother laughed, shook his head, and said> 
“ No go, Mary.” Then he whispered to her — 

** Kennat du das Land wo die Citronen hluKn 

“ No ! I know nothing about it but its name,” she 
replied. “ So your fine Panorama is in Italy, is it ? ” 

“ No, just round the corner here, in Leicester 
Square.” 

“ Well, 1 will not condescend to interrogate farther,” 
replied Mary, smiling ; “ and I will certainly not look 
at the placards at the door, for I really should like to 
see whether I could dud out what a place is, that 1 
have never seen. I suppose you think me well i/jt in 
pictures and engravings of Italian scenery.” 

They turned into the unobtrusive, retreating door- 
way of the old house in Leicester Sqxuire. Mr. 
Willoughby and Mary were half-way down the long, 
dusky, mysterious-looking passage, leading fi*om the 
entrance to tlie money-taker’s desk, when they per- 
ceived that Charles was not with them. Turning 
round, they saw him standing at the door in conversa- 
tion with a little Italian boy, who was resting his 
organ on the pavement, while he pointed with his 
brown fore-finger to something in the inscription on 
the door-post. They did not hear all tliat was said, 
but presently they saw the animated little face light 
up with a smile, and they heard the eager reply, 
“iSV, Signor sono; Napolitano, io” 

“ Why, Mary, I do believe he is going to bring the 
child in here !” 

And so it was. Charles Willoughby had observed 
the little fellow looking wistfully at the announcement 
on the door-post, “ Panoramas of Vienna, Paris, and 
PomjpeiiP Something in the boy’s face made Charles 
stop and speak to him in Italian. The sound of his 
native tongue se'emed to awaken new life within the 
half-frozen child, and he answered wit]^ rapid words 
and expressive gestures. He vras born at Sorrento, 
and, of course, had often been to Pompeii. This 
name hod attracted his attention, for he could read. 
When Charles offered to show him a picture of the 
little Carlo seemed beside himself with joy, and 
shivered no longer. Charles made him bring his 
organ into the house, and requested one of the 
servants to take charge of it, while tlie boy went to 
see his native place. In the meantime, Mr. Willoughby 
and Maiy had descended the stairs, and were standing 
in the midst of a beautiful Panorama. One rapid 
glance sufficed for the former to recognise a place 
which, when he was a young traveller, had possessed 
singular attractions for him. There was the old 
vineyard, covering half the City of the Dead, through 


which he had so often wandered in vain speculation 
as to the temples and streets lying beneath his feet, 
awaiting the time when they should be laid bare, 
and the length and breadth of the ancient Pompeii 
should no longer be a mutter of conjecture. Yes, 
diaries was right ; tlie place was slightly altered ; more 
excavations had been made; several streets and one 
or two temples liave been added to the former 
discoveries; but that does not affect the general 
appearance of the scenery. And Mr. Willoughby’s 
gazemoved delightedly over the sun-lighted Vesuvius, 
and away to the beautiful receding Apennines, follow- 
ing their line along the horizon, lingering on the site 
of the ancient Stabia, made immortal as the dwelling- 
place of the elder Pliny, who lost his life on the fatal 
night of the eruption, in crossing from the spot 
where tlic spectator stands, to his home there among 
yonder liills. There is the fine Mount Lactarius, and 
there is that lovely, gay Castcl a Mare, where he had 
spent so many pleasant days. And that soft sunny 
blue sea! how true to nature 1 “ Why, Mary,” he 
exclaimed at length, “ this is almost beyond art ; it is 
the very place itself I ” 

“ I tliink I have found out wliat j)lacc it is, papa. 
This ruined city, with the bright frescos on the walls, 
and the regular streets and roofless houses, must be 
Pompeii or Herculaneum. And now I recollect, it 
cannot be Herculaneum, beeausc tliere the streets arc 
only excavated, not uncovered. There the workmen 
had to dig througli tlie solid lava; but in Pompeii they 
had only ashes and the vegetable mould of that wild 
looking vineyard to remove. Oh! papa, I am sure 
this is Pompeii ; for there is Mount Lactarius ! and 
Sorrento mid Capri ! Surely I cannot be mistaken in 
that lovely headland, and that curve of the ^y. All 
these ought to be on tins side of Vesuvius, I think ; 
and Naples and the bay, and Herculaneum, arc over 
on the other side of the mountain. Do tell me, papa, 
am I right ? ” 

“ Ask Charles. Here he comes with his new 
friend.” 

Charles ! Charles ! ” cried his sister, “ I have 
found out. It is very easy to tell. Tliis is — 

Pompaia I Pompoiia ! e qui la mia patria ! Ecco 
il carissimo Sorrento, Oh! oh! huon buonissimo 
Signor! Oh Dio! La Montagna! La bellissima 
Acqua ! Oh ! Signor ! Troppo felice ! ” and the 
excited child burst into tears of uncontrollable joy, 
and then danced about, pointing out every familiar 
object with vehement gesticulations and the most 
touching accent of affection. Presently he made a 
dart forward, as if to run down the elevation in the 
ancient Porum from which the Panorama is taken, 
and striking himself against the railing, he seemed 
suddenly to recollect that what he saw was not real. 
Mary watched the darkening of the kindled eye, and 
tlie mournful tones of the boy’s voice pierc^ her 
heart, as he sank down on a seat, straining his eyes 
in the direction of Sorrento, and murmuring, No, 
no, carissima madre! Non posso vederti. So addesso, 
so troppo ben che sogno. Non e qua il vero Sorrento. 
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Non i il -ado Mare una pittura ! Solamente una piUura ! 
Fovero Carlo and Le remained still for many 
minutes turning his tearful eyes from one well known 
point to another. Mary and Charles thought it best 
to leave him to his own reflections for a time, and 
they joined their father in a careful examination of 
ilie scene. 

“ What is that high pointed island yonder ?” asked 
Maiy. 

“ Ischia. It is an extinct volcano, and is very 
fertile. Yonder too is Procida, and there the Bay of 
Naples begins. Running up twelve miles from the 
entrance, it reaches the town.” 

“ How I wish we could set off from this point, and 
go over the side of the mountain, and look down upon 
idl that. It seems a very little way off,” said Mary. 

“ There is the carriage road, you see, winding past 
Toitc dcir Annunziata. That leads directly to Naples. 
But they have a railroad now which runs right along 
the shore, close to the sea, in that direction. There 
is a station just heie^ Avherc visitors for Pompeii arc 
set down.” 

“ A railway station and Pompeii ! ” exclaimed 
Mary ; “ I do not much like the idea. But now that 
we arc at Pompeii, you must tell me all you know 
about it, both of you.” 

A moderate request ! However, let me ask you 
a few questions. Do you know how the buried city 
first came to be discovered, and when ? ” 

“ Let me see. How : yes, of course I know how^ 
but whetiy not exactly ; somewhere in the middle of 
last centuiy.” 

“ Just a hundred years ago, in the year 1748. Do 
you know when it wiis destroyed ? ” 
i “ Oh, yes. Girls at school always learn that date. 
In the year 79, in the reign of Titus.” 

“ Well, then, in what state would you expect to 
find a third-rate Roman city at that time ? Rich or 
poor, savage or refined ? ” 

“ Why, papa,” said Alary, kmghing, “ I really 
believe you think 1 know nothing of history. How- 
ever, setting histories aside, I have read the ‘Last 
Days of Pompeii,’ and I have picked up a fact or 
two from that, concerning the city and its inhabitants 
at the time of the destruction. I have a tolerable 
idea of the luxury and extravagance, the immorality 
and general corruption of maimers, and the false 
taste in art, which prevailed throughout Italy in those 
days, and nowhere more than in Pompeii, except 
perhaps in Romo itself.” 

“ Very well ! Arc you prepared to find the 
people little behind ourselves in the arts of domestic 
life?”* 

“ Oh, yes, I am quite prepared to find what we, at 
the present day, would think a strange mixture of 
high civilization and half barbarism.” 

“Do you see any evidence of this as you look 
down on these ruins P ” 

“ Yes, I sec streets regularly built and paved, with 
a trottoir for pedestrians and stepping stones for 
crossing, and yet these streets are too narrow for 


more than one chariot to pass at a time, and the 
houses are very small, and scarcely any have a story 
over the ground floor. No doubt, the inhabitants did 
not really inhabit them in our sense of the word. 
But still the women, and the sick, and tlic old, could 
not be always running about in the Porum, and the 
theatres, and temples, and th^p must have found 
their homes dull enough, unless they happened to be 
rich. And then those terrible little suffocating* 
cubicula must have made some prophetic Pompeian 
dream of a coming age of ventilation and window tax, 

I should fancy.” 

“Perhaps you do not know that some of the 
Pompeians really had glass windows and shutters to 
their houses ? ” 

“ Shutters, yes ; but glass windows I never heard 
of. I thought they used talc or horn, and did not 
know how to make glass windows.” 

“ Recent discovery here tells a different tale. 
Look there, beyond that ruin of a fountain, where the 
two streets meet ; that is a baker’s shop where loaves 
were found. That street is called the Street of Shops, 
because it seems to have been composed of open 
shops. Most of the dwellings arc built of lava, tufa, 
or brick covered with stucco ; the walls were almost 
all painted in fresco, and the colours arc as fresh and 
vivid as if painted yesterday. Just look at that i 
painting on the wall of the temple of Bacchus, (or, as 
some, say, Venus,) — did you ever see colours j 
brighter ? ” 

“ Oh, Mary, I wish you had been with me 
when I used to go so often from Castel a Marc to 
these ruins !” exclaimed her brother; “ it is one of 
the most mteresthig places on the earth. One is 
sometimes quite startled how nearly these pagan 
people, so long dead, living under quite other laws 
and institutions, a))proach to our own habits and 
thoughts upon all important matters. Alan in all 
ages and climes is essentially the same, and is moved 
to love, or hate, or anger, or contempt, by the same 
things. 

‘ Wc have all of us one human heart.* 

Here wc see, as elsewhere, vast labour and' expense 
bestowed on the temples of the gods, showing the 
human tendency to worship a higher power and 
goodness. All the remains of handsome buildings 
here are, or were, temples and offices of state, which 
last arc second only to the religious edifices. The 
love of tlie beautiful among this i>eople is evinced in 
the fashioning of every domestic article ; the sacred 
rights of the stranger and the guest arc recognised in 
the word * Sahe * inscribed on the threshold of some 
of the houses. A thousand trifles show an identity 
of feeling between us and them.” 

“ Solomon’s doctrine about sparing the rod and 
spoiling the child was believed to be sound, here, 
said his father; “ for, if I remember rightly, the sign 
of a school-house was a boy, hoisted on the back of 
another, being whipped hi a thorougldy modem 
fashion.” 
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"Had the Pompeians signs to their houses?” 
asked Marj. 

" Yes, almost erery trade or profession had a sign. 
The houses, besides, were inscribed with the names of 
their owners, and they were all numbered, os with ns. 
Since you knowBulwer’s novel so well, I need not tell 
you about the houses of Sallust, and Diomed, and 
Panza, and the curiosities, jewels, and articles of 
virtu found therein.” 

"No, dear papa, nor about the skeletons and 
pulverized bones of human beings found in the houses 
and streets. It was a wonderful instance of the 
interposition of Providence that nearly all the in- 
habitants of the city were assembled over yonder in 
the great theatre when the eruption began. How 
calm and beautiful the mountain looks now ! liow 
gracefully the smoke ascends from the crater ! ” 

"It was by an eruption from the now extinct 
crater of that other peak that Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum were destroyed,” said Mr. Willoughby. " Now 
look round and tell me if you ever saw a softer or 
lovelier scene.” 

" Never, papa. How I should like to see the real 
place! How beautifully Capri dips into the sea! 
Sorrento \ ah ! it is worthy to have been the birth- 
place of Tasso.” 

. Sorrento ! La mia patria!'' said little Carlo, 
advancing; " Oh non e dellimma, Signora?^' 

Mary was pleased to see him recovered, and praised 
his native place to his heart’s content. He knew a 
little about the present unhappy state of Naples, and 
said with vehemence that " it Re ” n as " iraditore ” 
and ^*crudele** which Mary and her brother assented 
to heartily. They endeavoured to comfort the little 
patriot by the assurance that before long matters 
muet be better arranged, and that by the time 
he had earned money enough to go back and live 
with his mother at Sorrento, his country would be in 
peace once more. Carlo seemed much consoled by 
their words, and was profuse in his expressions of 
gratitude for this unexpected sight of his native 
place. "It make me glad and sorry,” said he, "but 
more glad dan sorry.” He seemed to think that 
the person who hud painted the Panorama was a 
great magician, and expressed a fearful desire of 
seeing liim. When the Willoughby s were going 
away, he gave one more earnest glance around with i 
his bright black eyes, and then followed them to the | 
hall. Mr. Willoughby spoke a few words in a low 
tone to the money-taker, and then calling forward 
Carlo, who had already taken his organ on his back 
agab, ho said, " This is the child. Now, Carlo, I 
have been asking tliis gentleman to let you come in 
and look at the Panorama, whenever you arc passing 
by, as long as you behave well.” Poor boy ! he was 
quite overwhebned with joy at this news. Mary then 
called him to her, and told him to go home with 
them, and he should have a good dinner and half a- 
crown as a new-year’s gift. He thought ho had 
attracted the espe^ favour of his patron saint that 
day. Since then Carlo has played his prettiest tunes 


every day beneath the windows of a certain house in 
Bedford Square, receiving always a considerable 
largesse from Miss Mary ; and every time he sees her 
at the window, his expressive face lights up with a 
southern smile, and he cries out, " Orazia Signonna ! 
oggi ho veduto la mia Patria *' — ^which means, in 
unadorned English, " I have been to'day to sec the 
Panorama of Pompeii.” 


BERTRAND DE BORN. 

BT KRS. UOARE. 

[Henry the Second, harassed by the continued re- 
bellion of his eldest son Henry, at length went over 
with an anny to Prance, in order to put down an 
insurrection wliich the young prince had raised among 
his vassals in Guienne. Bertrand de Born, Lord of 
Hautefort, was a noble equally celebrated for his 
poetic talent as a troubadour, and his valour as a 
warrior. He warmly espoused the cause of young 
Henry, and accompanied him to the castle of Martel, 
whither he Ivud retired on hearing of his father’s 
approach. Tlie king encamped at Tiiremic, and 
hostilities had already commenced, wlieii a messenger 
arrived at the English camp, bearing tidings that 
Prince Henry was dangerously ill, and longed to sec 
his father, and receive Ids forgiveness before he died. 
Henry, however, liad so often boon deceived by his 
rebellious son, that he believed this to be a stratagem, 
and refused to visit the castle of Martel, lii a day or 
two the prince died, and Bertrand de Bom, dreading 
the king’s vengeance, lied to his castle of Hautefort, 
and prepared to hold it out against the English, i 
After an obstinate siege, it was at length reduced, and | 
Bertrand was taken and led bound into the presence I 
of Henry. Tlic king was about to pass sentence of 
death on him, when Bertrand in a few touching words 
spoke of the lovo which the dead prince liad ever borne 
him, and the monarch, burstmg into tears, pardoned 
the Lord of Hautefort, and, for the sake of Ids | 
son, restored to him all his honours and possessions.] 

Why do the island banners gleam, the island knights 
advance, 

Mid strains of warlike minstrelsy, across the plains of 
France 1 

The island host lies camp’d within the walls of old 
Turenno, 

And forth they sally to the light, who never fight in 
vain. 1 

The hall was draped with banners, and there a throne 
was set 

For the haughtiest king of England's line, Henry 
Plantagenet. 

He sate him down in silence, his nobles standing by ; 

And they that knew liim well might mark strange 
trouble in his eye. 

His cold stem lip was quivering, his farrow’d cheek 
was pale. 

His brow was dark with the shade it wore when he 
listed the fearful tale, 

How vengeance muttered, half conceived, was fully 
wreak’d the while, 

And proud A'fiocket weltering lay in Canterbury's 
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An English knighi onme spurring fitst, he rush’d into 
the hall : 

Good news ! ” he cried, my liege, I bring from 
Hautefort’s ruin'd wall. 

The strong-barr'd gates are batter’d down, the citadel 
is ta’en ; 

Our soldiers forced their bloody way o'er pyramids of 
slain. 

''And there within the Donjon, at bay, and fighting 
still, 

Wc seized the traitor Bertrand, and bound him at our 
will. 

Without he waits thy sentence— will it please my liege 
to see 

The rebel lord in life, or shall we bear his head to 
thee V* 

" Bring him in hither,” said the king, " 1 fain would see 
him near, 

Who dared to raise his arm in fight, spurning our 
kingly fear.” 

They led the swo’*d-reft prisoner in, his stalwart limbs 
bound tight ; 

The dust they scatter'd on his head had dimm'd its 
golden light. | 

Ilis fearless eye look’d up, and still an untamed fire 
was there. 

His proud lips moved, yet sent they forth no utterance 
of prayer ; 

lie bent no knee in reverence, thcro stood that prison'd 
knight. 

As proud as when bis cuirass gleam'd and falchion 
waved in fight. 

Finn and few the words he spake, and yet they touch'd 
a string 

That thrill'd the x^a>rcnt-stricken heart of England's 
mighty king ; 

A chord whoso plaintive tones brake forth erewhile by 
Judah’s sea: 

" Would God I had died for thee, my son, would I had 
died for thee ! ” 

" Thou art the monarch, Sire,” he said, " of fair and wide 
domains ; 

Thy hosts have scaled the craggy hills, and plough'd 
the level plains ; 

Thy voice that summon’d to the fight made many a 
dwelling lone ; 

Thou hast tsi'en away the peasant’s child— canst thou 
bring back thine own ! 

Thy son whom once thou lovcd'st so well, thy first-born 
sou lies low ; 

No brother watch’d beside his couch, no father smooth’d 
bis brow. 

I only hold him in my arms till death’s dark fight was 
won; 

I only heard his last faint words—' Father, forgive thy 
son !’ ” 

A strange thing is a parent’s heart— the words that 
Bertrand spake 

Were strong to move the old man’s soul, as breezes stir 
a lake. 

The steel-clad bosom sternly heaved, the cold clear eye 
was wet. 

Of him w'ho never quail’d in fight— Henry Plantagenet. 

And soft sad memories awoke of the blessed far-off time 

When his boy was in his infancy, and ho was in his 
prime. > '* 

Gould the bold rebel that had turn’d to gall his cup of 

joy. 

Have been indeed the gladsome child, the darling fair- 
hair’d boy. 

That rode his squire-led war-horse, that waved the 
mimic brand. 

And kiss’d his father's bearded lip, and clasp’d his 
maUed hand 1 


Now, now the loving lips are dosed, never to q|N»k 
again. 

Never to say, " Forgive me, fiither— shall thy child plead 
in vain 1 

And pardon him who serv'd mo, better than words can 
tell; 

He sinn’d 'gainst thee, my gracious sire, loving thy son 
too well ! ” 

Such thoughts pass’d through the monarch’s breast, and 
gently then he spake : — 

" Bertrand de Born, 1 pardon thee, for my dead Henry's ^ 
sake. 

Take back thy castle— take thy sword, but wield it not « 
in strife 

Against thy king, who gives thee now thy liberty and 
life.” 

He said, and low the Norman lord bent down bis 
haughty brow ; 

That heart the death-stroke might not break was sway’d 
by kindness now. 

They cut the bonds that held his arms, and as he 
grasp’d his sword, 

'* Oh ! would,” he cried, *' that my dead lord could hear 
the blessed word ! 

He was a falcon, soaring high on proud but erring 
wing; 

Ho did not know his father's heart, 1 did not know my 
king. 

Would he could stand before thee now, and bend a 
suppliant knee, 

And say, ' Kind sii*e, I render here my life and love to 
thee i* 

But he is gone, and I can nought but offer thee my 
part, 

My sword, my vassals, and withal true fealty of heart. 

As I have served tliy princely son, 1 fain would servo 
thee now : 

God grant that merric Eugland’s crown may long rest 
on ihy brow ! ” 

— ^ — 

THE MiVIDEN AND MAHUIED LIFE OF 
MARY POWELL, 

ATTEKWAKDS MISTRESS MILTON.' 

jduf/. 21. Saturday . — Oh heaven! can it be pos- 
sible 'P am I agayn at Forest Hill? How strange, 
how joyfiille an event, Iho* brought about with 
tcares ! — C'au it be, that it is oiilic a month since I 
stoodc at this toilette as a bride ? and lay tawakc on 
that bed, thinking of London ? How long a month ! 
and oh ! this present one will be allc too short. 

It secmctli that Ralph Hewlett, shocked at my 
tcares and y* alteration in my looks, broughtc back a 
dismall report of me to deare father and mother, pro- 
nouncing me either ill or unhappie. Thereupon, 
Richard, with his usuall impetuositie, prevayled on 
father to let him and Ralph fetch me home for a while, 
at Icastc till after Michaelmasse. 

How surprised was I to see Dick enter I My arms 
were soe fast about his neck, and my face prest soc 
close to his shoulder, that I did not for a while 
perceive y* grave looke he had put on. At y® Iasi, 

I was avised to ask what broughtc him soe unexpect- 
edlie to London ; and then he hemmed and looked at 
Ralph, and Ralph looked at Dick, and then Dick sayd 
bluntly, he hoped Mr. Milton wouldo spare me to go 

(l) Continued from p. 171. ^ 
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home till after Michaelmassc, and father had sent him 
on purpose to say soc. Mr. Milton lookt surprised 
and hurie^ and sayd, how could he be expected* to 
part soc soone with me, a mouth’s bride ? it must be 
some other time : he had intended to take me liimsclfe 
to Forest Hill y* following spring, but couldc not 
spare time now, nor liked me to goc without him, nor 
thought I should like it myself. But my eyes said / 
shoulde^ and then he gazed carnestlic at me aud lookt 
liurt; and there was a dead silence. Then Dick, 
hesitating a little, sayd he was sorric to tell us my 
father was ill; on which 1 clasped my hands and 
beganne to wcepe ; and Mr. Milton, changing counte- 
nance, askt sundrie questions, Avhieh Dick answered 
well enough ; and then said he wouldc not be soe 
cruel as to keepeme from a father 1 soe dcarlic loved, 
if he were sick, though he liked not my travelling in 
such unsettled times w'ith so young a convoy. Ralph 
sayd they had brought Diggory with them, who was 
olde and steddy enough, aud had ridden my mother’s 
marc for my use ; and Dick w'as for our getting 
forward a stage on our journey the same evening, but 
Mr. Milton insisted on our abiding till the following 
mom, aud wouldc not be overruled. And gave me 
leave to stay a month, and gave me money, and many 
kind words, which I couldc mark little, being soc 
•overtaken with concern about dear father, whose 
illness T feai-cd to be worse than Dick sayd, seeing 
he seemed soc close aud dealt in dark speeches and 
parables. After dinner, they went forth, they sayd, to 
look after y® horses, but I think to see London, and 
returned not till supper. 

We got them beds in a house hard by, and started 
at carlie dawm. 

Mr. Milton kissed me most lenderlie agayn and 
agayn at parting, as though ho feared to lose me ; but 
it had seemed to me soe hard to brook y* delay of 
even a few hours when father, in his sicknesse, was 
wanting me, tliat I took leave of my husband with 
less affection than I mighte have sliewn, and onlie 
began to find my spiritts lighten when we were fairly 
quit of London with its vile sewers and drains, and to 
breatlie y® sweete, pure morning ayre, as we rode 
swiftlie along. Dick called London a vile place, and 
spake to Ralph concerning what tlicy had scene of it 
ovemighte, whence it appeared to me, that lie had 
becnc pleasure-seeking more tlian, in father’s state, he 
ought to have beene. But Dick was always a reckless 
lad and oh, what joy, on reaching this dearc place, 
to find father had o^ic beene suffering under one of 
his usual stomach attacks, which have no danger in 
them, and which Dick had exaggerated, fearing Mr. 
Milton wouldc not otherwise part with me I was a 
little shocked, and couldc not help scolding him, though 
I was y “ gainer ; but he boldlie defended what he 
called his “stratagem of war,’’ saying it was quite 
allowable in dealing with a Puritan. 

As for Robin, he was wild with joy when I arrived ; 
and hath never ceased to hang about me. The other 
children are riotous in their mirth. Little Joscelyn 
hath returned from his foster-mother’s farm, and is 


noe longer a puny child — *tis thought he will thrive. 
1 have him constantly in my arms or riding on my 
shoulder ; and with delight have revisited alle my olde 
haunts, patted Clover, &c. Dearc mother is most 
kind. The maids as oft call me Mrs. Molly as Mrs. 
Milton, and then smile and beg pardon. Rose aud 
Agnew have have been here, and have made me pro- 
mise to visit Slicepscotc before I return to London. 
The whole house seams full of glee. 


Monday . — ^It seemes quite strange to hcarc Dick 
and Harry singing loyal songs and drinking y® king’s 
health after soc recentlic hearing his M. soe con- 
tinuallie spoken agaynst- Also, to see a lad of Robin’s 
age, coming in and out at his will, doing anicthing or 
nothing ; instead of being ever at his taskes, and looking 
at mealtimes as if he were repeating them to him- 
selfe. I know which I like best. 

A most kind Idler from Mr. Milton, hoping father 
is better, and praying for news of him. How can I 
write to him without betraying Dick ? Robin and I 
rode, this morning, to Slicepscotc, Thoughtc Mr. 
Agnew received me with unwonted gravitic. Ho 
tolde mo he had received a letter from my husband, 
praying news of my fatlicr, seeing I bad sent him 
none, and that he liad writ to him that father was 
quite well, never had been better. Then he sayd to 
me lie feared Mr. Milton was labouring under some 
false impression. I tolde him truUe, that Dick, to get 
me home, had exaggerated a trifling illness of father’s, 
but that I was guUtlesse of it. He sayd Dick was 
inexcusable, and that noe good end coulde justific a 
man of honour in overcharging y® truth ; and that, 
since I was innocent, I shouldc write to my husband 
to clear myself. I said briefly, I woulde ; and I mean 
to do soe, onlie not to-daye. Oh, sweet couutrie life ! 
1 was made for you and none other. This riding aud 
walking at one’s owiie free will, in y* fresh pure ayre, 
coming in to carlie, heartic, wholesome meals, 
seasoned with harmlesse jests, — seeing fresh faces 
cverie daye come to y® house, knowing cverie face one 
meets out of doorcs, — supping in the garden, and re- 
maining in the ayre long after the moon lias risen, 
talking, laughing, or perhaps dancing, — ^if this be not 
joyfidlnessc, what is ? 

For certain, I wouldc tliat Mr. Milton were here ; 
but lie wouldc call our sports mistimed, and throw a 
damp upon our mirth by not joining in it. Soc I 
will enjoy my holiday while it lasts, for it may be long 
ere I get another — cspeciallie if liis and father’s 
opinions get wider asunder, &s I think they are 
doing alrcadie. My promised spring holiday may 
come to nothing. 


Monday , — My husband liath writ to me strangelic, 
chiding me most unkindlie for what was noe fault of 
mine, to wit, Dick’s falsitie ; and wondering 1 can 
derive anie pleasure from a holiday so obtayned, which 
he will not curtayl, but will on noe pretence extend. 
Nay ! but methinks Mr. Milton presumeth somewhat 
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too much on his marital authoriiic, writing in this 
strayn. I am no mere cliild neither, nor a runaway 
wife, nor in sucli bad eompanic, in mine own father’s 
liouse, where he firste saw mo ; and, was it anie fault 
of mine, indeed, that father was not ill ? or ean I wish 
ho had bcenc ? No, truly ! 

This letter hath sorelie vexed me. Dear father, 
seeing me soc dulle, askt me if I had had bad news. 1 
sayd I had, for that Mr. Milton wanted me back at y 
month’s end. He sayd, lightlie. Oh, that must not 
be, I must at all events stay over his birthdayc, he 
could not spore me sooner ; lie wouldc settle all that. 
Let it be soc then — am content enonghe. 

To change y* current of my thoughts, he hath re- 
newed y* scheme for our visit to Lady Falkland, 
which, weather permitting, is to take place to-morrow. 
’Tis long since I have seen her, soc I am willing to 
goc ; but she is dearer to Rose than to me, though I 
respect her much. 


Wednesday . — The whole of yesterday occupyde with 
our visitt. I love Lady Falkland well, yet her 
religious mellanchollic and presages of evil have left 
a weight upon ray spiritts. To-dayc, wc have a 
family dinner. Tlic Agnews come not, but the 
Merediths doe, wc shall have more mirthc if less wit. 
My time now draweth soc short, 1 must crowd into it 
allc y® pleasure I can ; and in Ihis, cverie one conspires 
to help 'me, saying, “Poor Moll must soon return 
to London.” N ever was creature soe petted or spoylt. 
How was it there was none of this before I married, 
when they might liavc me alwaics ? ah, therein lies 
the secret. Now, wc liave mutuallic tasted our lossc. 

Riilph Hewlett, going agayn to town, was avised 
to ask whether I had anie commission wherewith 
to charge him. I bade him tell Air. Milton that 
since wc sliould meet soe soonc, I need not write, but 
would keep alle iny news for our firc-sidc. Robin 
added, “ Say, wc cannot spare her yet,” and father 
echoed the same. 

Rut 1 begin to feel now, that I must not prolong 
my stay. At the Icastc, not beyond father’s birth- 
day. My month is hasting to a close. 


Sept. 21. — Battle at Newbury — ^Lord Falkland slayn. 
Oh, fatal loss ! Father and mother going off to my 
Lady : but I think she will not see them. Aunt and 
uncle Hewlett, who brought y‘ news, cjin talk of 
nothing else. 


22. — Alle sadnessc and consternation. I am wearie 
of bad news, public and private, and feel less and 
less love for y* puritans, yet am forced to seem more 
loyal than I really am, she high runs party feeling just 
now at home. 

My month has passed ! 


Sept. 28.— A most displeased letter from my 
husband, minding me that my leave of ahseiico hath 
expired, and that he likes not the messages he received 


through Ralph, nor y* unreasonable and hurtfuUe 
pastimes which he finds have beene making my quiet 
home distastefulle. Asking, are they suitable, under 
circumstances of nationall consternation to my otene 
party, or seemlie in soe young a wife, apart from her 
husband P To conclude, insisting, with more autho- 
ritie than kindnesse, on my immediate return. 

With tears in my eyes, I have beene to my father. 
I have toldc him 1 must goe. He sayth, Oh no, not 
yet. I persisted, I must, my husband was soe very 
angry. He i*ejoincd. What, angry with my sweet 
Moll? and for spending a few days with her old 
father P Can it be ? hath it come to this alreadie ? 
I sayd, my month had expired. He sayd, Nonsense, he 
had always askt me to stay over Michaelmassc, till his 
birthday ; he knew Dick had named it to Mr. Milton. 
I sayd, Mr. Alilton had taken no notice thereof, but 
had onlie granted me a montli. lie gi‘cw peevish, 
and said “ Pooh, pooh 1” Thereat, after a silence of a 
minute or two, I sayd yet agayn, I must goe. Ho 
took me by y* two wrists and sayd, Doc you wish to 
go ? I burst into tearcs, but made noe answer. He 
sayd. That is answer enough, — how doth this puritan 
carry it witli you, my child ? and snatched his letter. 
I sayd, Oh, don’t read that, and would have drawn it 
back; but father, when heated, is .impossible to 
controwl ; therefore, quite deaf to entreaty, he would 
read y® letter, which was unfit for liiin in his chafed 
mood ; then, holding it at arm’s length, and smiting 
it with his fist, — Ha ! and is it thus he dares address 
a daughter of mine ? (with words added, I dare not 
write)— but be quiet, AIoll, be at peace, my child, for 
he shall not liavc you back for awhile, even though he 
come to fetch you himself. The maddest thing I ever 
did was to give you to this roundhead. He and Roger 
Agnew talked me over in soe many fine words. — 
What possessed me, I know not. Your mother always 
said evil woulde come of it. But as long as thy 
father has a roof over his head, cliild, tliou hast a 
home. 

As soonc as he w oulde hear me, I begged him not to 
take on soc, for that I was not an unhappy wife ; but 
my tears, he sayd, belied me ; and indeed, with fear 
and agitation, they flowed fast enough. But 1 sayd, 
I nmst goc home, and wished I had gone sooner, and 
wouldc he let Diggory take me 1 No, he sayd, not a 
man Jack on his land slioulde sadtlle a horse for me, 
nor would he lend me one, to carry me back to Air. 
Alilton ; at the leastc not for a wdiiJe, till he h.ad come 
to reason, and protested he was sorry for having writ 
to me soc harshly. 

" Soe be content, Moll, and make not two enemies 
instead of one. Goe, help thy mother wuth her clear 
starching. Be happy whilst thou art here.” 

But ah ! more easily said than done. “ Alle joy is 
darkened ; the niirthe of the laud is gone !” 

Michaelmasse At Squire Paicc’s grand dinner 

wc have been counting on soc many days ; but it gave 
me not y® pleasure expected. 


m 
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Oct. 13.— The weather is soe foul that I am sure 
Mr. Milton woulde not like me to be on y* road, even 
would my father let me goe. 

—While writing y* above, heard very angrie voices 
in y* court-yard, my father’s cspcciallie, louder than 
common; and distinguished the words ‘knave’ and 
‘varlet,’ and ‘begone.* Lookt from my window and 
beheld a man, booted and cloaked, with two horses, at 
y gate, parleying with my father, who stood in an 
offensive attitude, and would not let him in. I could 
catch such fragments as, ‘But, sir !’ ‘What ! in such 
weather as this ?’ ‘ Nay, it had not overcast when I 
started.* ‘*Tis foul enough now, then.* ‘Let me 
but have speech of my mistress.* ‘ You crosse not ray 
threshold.* * Nay, sir, if but to give her this letter ;* — 
and turning his head, I was avised of its being Hubert, 
old Mr. Milton’s man ; doubtless sent by my husband 
to fetch me. Seeing my father raise his hand in angrie 
action (his riding whip being in it), 1 hasted down as 
fast as 1 couldc, to prevent mischiefe, as well as to 
get my letter ; but, unhappilie, not soe fleetlie as to 
see more than Hubert’s dying skirts as lie gallopped 
from y* gate, with the led horse by the bridle ; while 
my father flinging downe y* tome letter, walked 
passionatelie away. 1 clasped my hands, and stood 
mazed for a while, — ^was then avised to piece y* letter, 
but could not ; onlie making out such words as ‘ Sweet 
Moll,* in my husband’s uTiting. 


'Oct. 14. — ^Rose canic this morning, through rain and 
mire, at some risk as well as much inconvenience, to 
intreat of me, even with tcarcs, not to vex Mr. Milton 
by anie farther delays, but to return to him as soon 
as possible. Kind soulc, her affection toucht me, and 
I assured her the more readilie I intended to return 
home as soone as I couldc, which was not yet, my 
father having taking y* matter into his own hands, 
and permitting me noe escort ; but that I questioned 
not, Mr. Milton was onlie awaiting the weather to 
settle, to fetch me himself. That he will doe so, is 
my firm persuasion. Meanwhile, I make it my duty 
to joyn with some attempt at cherl’uUcncsse in y 
amusements of others, to make my father’s conCnc- 
ment to y house less irksome ; and liavc in some 
measure succeeded. 


Oct. 23. — Noe sighte nor tidings of Mr. Milton. — 
I am uncasie, frighted at myself, and wish 1 liad never 
left him, yet hurte at y* neglect. Hubert, being a 
crabbed temper, made mischief on his return, I fancy. 
Father is vexed, methinks, at his owne passion, and 
hath never, directlie, spoken, in my iicarlnge, of what 
passed; but rayleth continualle agaynst rebels and 
ronndhead9. As to mother,— ah me. 


Oct. 24. — ^Thro* dank and miry lanes and bye-roads 
with Bobin, to Shcepscotc. 

Waiting for Rose in Mr. Agnew’s small studdy, 
where she mostlie sitteth with lum, oft acting as his 
amanuensis, was avised to take up a printed sheet of 


paper that lay on y table ; but finding it to bo of 
Latin versing, was about to laye it downe agayn, when 
Rose came in. She changed colour, and m a faltering 
voice sayd, “ Ah, cousin, do yon know what that is ? 
One of your husband’s proofe sheets. T woulde that 
it conlde interest you in like manner as it hath me.” 
Made her noe answer, laying it aside enconcemedlie, 
but secrctlie felt, as 1 have oft done before, liow stupid it 
is not to know Latin, and resolved to get Robin to 
teach me. He is noe greate scholar himself, soe will 
not shame me. — I am wearie of hearing of war and 
politicks ; soe will try studdy for a while, and see if 
’twill cure this dull payn at my heart. 


Oct. 28. — Robin and I have shut ourselves up for 
three hours dailie, in y‘ small book-room, and have 
made fayre progressc. He liketh his oilice of tutor 
mightfiie. 

31. — ^My lessons are more crabbed, or 1 am more 
dull and inattentive, for I cannot fix my mindc on my 
book, aud am secrctlie wearie. Robin wearies too. 
But I will not give up as yet ; the more soe as in 
this q\iicte studdy I am out of sighte aud hcariugc of 
sundrie young officers Dick is coiitinuallie bringing 
over from Oxford, who spend manic hours with him 
ill couuiric sports, and then come into y" house, 
hungry, thirstic, noisie, and idle. 1 know Mr. Milton 
woulde not like them. 

— Surelie he will come soone ? — 1 sayd to father 
last night, I wanted to hear from home. He sayd, 
“Home! Dost call yon taylor’s shop your liomeP” 
sou ironicalle that I was shamed to say more. 

Woulde that I had never married 1 — then couldc 1 
enjoy my child lioodc’s liomc. Yet I knciv not its value 
before I quitted it, and had even a stupid pleasure in 
anticipating another. Ah me, had 1 loved Mr. 
Milton more, perhaps I might better have endured y 
taylor’s shop. ' 

(To be cuufinui'd.) 


A JOURNEY FROM LIEGE TO AIX-LA- 
CHAPELLE, 

In a Diligence belonging to the Prussian Messageries. 

1 AiutiVED at the coach-office just as they were 
putting the horses to, procured my ticket, and was 
putting it in my pocket, when a by-stander rather 
signiGcantly said, “ You had better read it, sir.” 1 
took his advice. These tickets, for the convenience 
of ti-avellcrs, w'cre printed in German and French. 
1 found 1 was to occupy the fourth seat in the vehicle, 
and was strictly forbidden to change places with my 
fellow-travellers, even if such an arrangement should 
prove agreeable to all parties. This despotic military 
discipline was a sufficient indication of our nearing 
the territories of his Prussian Majesty, Frederic 
William. However, when once snugly ensconced in 
my comer, the tyranny of his Majesty gave me but 
little concern; — fell fast asleep, and enjoyed as 
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sound a nap as could fail to the lot of any man in a 
land of perfect liberty. It was about three o’clock in 
the morning — that is to say, daybreak, when I awoke ; 
the rocking of the carriage— so sootliing to the drowsy 
— had ceased, and my dumbers broken. At first, I 
anticipated some evil,— the loss of a wheel, a horse 
fallen down, or some unfortunate accident. I ad- 
vanced my head to the carriage window ; all was right ; 
there we were, alone, brought to a stand on one of 
the most beautiful roads T ever saw. I took my 
ticket from my pocket, to see if I could gain informa- 
tion as to this rather unusual method of travelling. — 
Not a word ; but as ‘there was no pi’ohibition to my 
holding conversation during the journey, wliy, I turned 
to my neighbour, and‘asked him if we had been thus 
stationary for any length of time ? 

" About tw'enty minutes,” was the reply. 

“Twenty mmutes!” I exclaimed. “Pray, sir, 
may I, without indiscretion, ask what we are doing 
here?” 

“ We are waiting.” 

“Oh! we are waiting. And pray what are we 
waiting for?” 

“ The hour.” 

“ What hour?” 

“ The hour when, by right, we cuter the town.” 

“ Is there, then, a fixed hour?” 

“ Every thing is fixed in Prussia.” 

“ But, supposing we happened to arrive before the 
hour?” 

“ The conductor would be piniished.” 

“ And if after?” 

“ Punished the same.” 

“ Tliat ’s well looked to, at any rate,” was my 
observation. 

“ Every thing is well looked to in Prussia,” re- 
s]:»onded my neighbour. 

[ bowed my head in token of assent. Not for 
worlds would T liave differed from a gentleman who 
was so thorougldy impressed with the superiority of 
the laws and ordinances of his country ; independent 
of whicli, he had been too complaisant in answering 
my many questions to admit of my wounding his 
amour propre. I saw that my silent acquiescence to 
his opinion had gratified him ; so I ventured to resume 
the conversation, by inquiring the precise hour at 
which alone wc had the privilege of entering Aix-la- 
Cliapclle. 

“ Thirty-five minutes jiast four in the morning.” 

“ But if the watches and clocks don’t agi-cc ?” 

“ Watches and clocks always agree in Prussia,” 

There must be something more than meets the eye, 
thought I, in this said kingdom of Prussia, when 
even time seems regulated by dictatorial edict. 
Really puzzled, 1 begged an explanation. 

“ The conductors,” continued my companion, “have 
a timepiece placed before them in the cabriolet, 
which is secured by a padlock, to prevent all 
touching of the works to suit their convenience. 
These are regulated by the clocks of the Messageries, 
ahd by them the moment of arrival at each town and 


village is ascertained, to our final entrh at Ak-la- 
Chapelle.” 

“With all these precautions, how happens it,” 
1 continued, “ that we arc obliged to be waiting here 
on this bowling-green of a road P” 

“ I suppose the conductor, like yourself, sir, fell 
asleep, and during the time the postilions pushed oh 
at too great a speed, and now they have to pay for 
time oterspent'* « 

“ Oh 1 if that ’s the case, 1 will profit by the lialt, 
get out of the caiTiage, and look about me a little.” 

“ You cannot get out of a diligence in Prussia till 
the end of /our journey.” 

1 was nearly tempted to utter a deep and bitter 
imprecation against Prussia and all who belonged to 
it. 1, however, suppressed my anger, and begged to 
know what were those mins I saw at a little distance. 

“ Tt is the Castle of Emmaburgh.” 

“ And what is the Castle of Emmaburgh?” 

“ It was there that the adventure of Eginhard and 
Emma took place.” 

“ Indeed I Do, pray, have the kindness to change 
])laces with me for a few minutes, so that, at least, I 
may view it from the window.” 

“ With great pleasure would I comply with your 
request, but wc arc forbidden to change places in a 
public carriage in Prussia.” 

“Confound Prussia!” I exclaimed, my patience 
completely worn out. Instantly I recollected myself, 
and apologized for my indiscretion. 

“ Oh ! dose Erenchmen always chatter, chatter,— 
dcrc tongue neber still,” growled forth a fat German, 
without unclosing his eyes ; and these were the first 
words he had uttered since we started. 

“ Wliat is that you say, sir?” asked I, not half 
pleased at his observation. 

“ I did say Oh ! noting^ noting'^ 

“ You had much better go to sleep again, sir,” T 
said to him ; “ and if it is your liabit to dream aloud, 
1 recommend its being in your mother tongue.” 

The German began to snore. 

“Postilions! \orwarls — vorvmrts!” cried the 
conductor. 

Crack wont the whips, at full gallop the horses ; — 
I tried to catch a peep of the poetical ruins, but a 
sudden turn of the road cut off all view. 

At thirty -five minnlcs past four, to a second, we 
drove into the court of the Alcssagcrics at Aix-la- 
Cha])cllc. 


JUVENILE DEPRAVITY.' 

SoMi: years back wc were standing on tlic deck of a 
packet from tiie United States as it entered the port 
of Liverpool. By our side was an American gentle- 
man, whoso eye roved with all the excitement of 
curiosity over the docks and pi(Ts, and other ‘ 

(1) “ Juvenile Depravity.” 100/. Prize Essay, hy Uie Rev. Ileniy 
Worslcy, M.A., late Micliel Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford; 
Rector of Easton, Suffolk. *'An Inquiry into the Extent oad 
Causes of Juvenile Depravity.” By Thomas Beggs.— ~-Charloi 
Gilpin, Bishopsgate-street Without. 
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splendid evidences of power and weidib, and Lis ad- 
miration of them was freely expressed^ but as we 
neared the quay, where was congregated together a 
mass of ill-clad, poverty-stricken, depraved looking 
beings, collected by idle cariosity or the hope of earn- 
ing a sixpence, his countenanee suddenly fell. With 
an irrepressible fervour that came from the heart, lie 
exclaimed, “Thank God, we have nothing like this to 
sliow in our country !” It was impossible to answer a 
word ; for although, the race being the same, the dif- 
ference must lie entirely in the circumstances, yet the 
absence of this degraded class was the tirst thing that 
had struck us in America, and infinitely outweighed a 
whole catalogue of “Trollopian” deficiencies and an- 
noyances. Nor was the exclamation prompted by 
national prejudice; he was from the NcwEngland States, 
where among cultivated men still exists a warm filial 
love for the mother country; but independently of 
this circumstance, we believe that the progress 
of England is regarded with more of admiration 
than jealousy by her transatlantic children generally. 

“ She is marching with giant strides towards im- 
mortal renown,” says an American writer. The glo- 1 
rious distinction is adjudged to her of having taken 
the lead in philanthropy. “ England,” says Channing, 
“ is a privileged nation : on one part of her history she 
can look with uumixed sclf-rcspcct. With the excep- 
tion of the promulgation of Christianity, I know not 
a moral effort so glorious as the long, painf\il, victo- 
rious struggle of her philanthropists against that 
concentration of all horrors, cruelties, and crimes, the 
slave trade. Next to this, her recent Emancipation 
Act is the most signal expression, afforded by our 
times, of the progress of civilization and a jmrer 
Christianity. Loaded with an unpreccdeiiied debt and 
with a grinding taxation, she contracted a new debt 
of a hundred million dollars, to give freedom, not to 
Englishmen, but to the degraded African. Tliis was 
not an act of policy, not a work of statesmen. Par- 
liament but registered the edict of the people. The 
English nation, witli one ‘heart and voice, under a 
strong Christian impulse, and without distinction of 
rank, sex, party, or religious names, decreed freedom 
to the slave. I know not tlmt history records a national 
act so disinterested, so sublime.” 

Why arc we forced to admit that this picture has 
a terrible reverse. .The soutliern planter taunts us 
with the misery of our labouring class — ^with the de- 
gradation of our Irish paupers — ^and asks, if such are 
the boasted fruits of our institutions, wherein they 
differ from the very worst results of slavery? The 
common reply is, that our poor.ai-e at least free, and 
that they may better their condition by industiy and 
good conduct. Wc fear that this docs not altogether 
meet the question. The presence of sueli a vast 
mass of pauperism and vice argues something liollow 
at the root of our civilization— tliat there are ehisscs 
to whom it has hitherto proved a curse rather 
than a blessing. The mighty revolution of the social 
machine that has enriched the country at largo, has 
thrust these unfortunates lower and lower in the 


scale, till they are bound down by an almost iron 
necessity to ignorance, suffering, and crime. They 
constitute a vast and discontented body in the midst 
of us, — the pariahs of modern civilization, the 
wide-spreading ulcer of our social state, whom it is 
as dangerous as it is cruel to leave any longer in neg- 
lect. The upper and middle classes of our elaborate 
social system have, in their haste to become rich, or 
in their struggles for subsistence, too long forgotten 
this, the lowest of all ; and thus they have been left 
to themselves under tl»e most crushing and hopeless 
circumstances. It is time that the latent causes of 
this state of things should he laid bare, that a timely 
remedy should be applied ; or, to use the words of 
Lord Ashley, “wc may aiiticijiatc in twenty years a 
general convulsion and displacement of society. There 
can be neither comfort nor peace but in a virtuous 
and religious people.” What Longfellow forebodes 
of slavery in America, may no less he predicted of our 
own neglected classes : — 

“ There is a poor blind Samson in this lanil, 

Shorn of his strength, and hound in bonds of steel, 

Who may, in some grim revel, raise his hand. 

And shake the pillars of this commonweal. 

Till the vast temple of our liberties 

A shapeless mass of wreck and rubbish lies.” 

But of the pauper crowd that thronged us on the 
Liverpool quay, the greater number were little more 
than cliildrcn ; and this points to one most menacing 
symptom in the moral condition of our lowest class : 
vice is becoming precocious ; the spring is polluted 
nearer to its source than of old. The root of the evil 
has struck deeper, and the result is a rank and poison- 
ous overgrowth of crime. This has not escaped the 
notice of the noble band of philanthropists who are 
studying tlie cause and endeavouring to stay the pro- 
gress of the evil. With a view to ensure the closest 
consideration of the subject, a prize of 100/. was 
offered for the best Essay upon it, and three Dissent- 
ing ministers, themselves of distinguished abilities, 
were appointed the adjudicators. After carefully 
perusing no less than fifty-five papers, the prize was 
adjudged to a clergyman of the Church of England. 
We confess that we rejoice in this circumstance, not 
in a spirit of party, but because it is an earnest of 
what may be looked for from tlie iufiuencc of that 
body, directed, as wc believe and trust it has been 
and will he, towards the amelioration of our social 
evils. We wish that Mr. Worslcy*s book were in 
everybody’s liands throughout the kingdom, to awaken 
the slumbering sympathy of all other classes towards 
the most suffering of all, and to stimulate every one, 
according to his ability, to co-operate in the work 
its regeneration. 

The work of Mr. Beggs, a gentleman well known 
for his writings on the subject of “ The Moral Eleva- 
tion of the People,” was also recommended by the 
adjudicators to a second prize, to which its high merits 
undoubtedly entitle it. 

The publication of both Essays is certainly well 
timed. Public attention is now fully awakened to the 
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cnonnitj of our social evils, aud a vast impulse has 
been ^ven to pbilanthropio exertion. Various forms 
of education are devised, to embrace even the most 
abject classes. Charity is going forth into the high- 
ways and hedges, and compelling the forsaken to come 
in. The legislature, influenced by the universal feel- 
ing, is turning its attention to plans for an improved 
penal economy, to sanitary reform, aud other important 
social improvements. The literature of the day is 
rendering noble service to the good cause. The 
writings of Dickens liave shed a lustre over the vir- 
tues of the humbler classes, and portrayed in vivid 
colours their trials and their suilcrings, aud their 
heroic endurance ; and the Manchester operatives have 
recently found a sympathizing aud powerful advocate 
in the talented author of “ Mary Darton.” 

Of all the forms of human misery, there is none that 
challenges our sympathy so much as the premature 
debasement of childhood. Look, on one hand, at the 
joyous infant, the pet of the family, ** fed,” as Lamb 
says, “ with milk aud jiraisc,” and seeing nothing but 
love in the eyes of all around, growing up into the 
child, fostered with a not unwise indulgence, carefully 
excluded from evil influences, and trained, as its facul- 
ties expand, in the paths of virtue and the precepts of 
religion— looking up to its parents as to God's vice- 
gerents, with mingled reverence and love — associating 
from its earliest years every sweet and sacred emotion 
wiih tlie idea of “ home;” aud then, at the children of 
tlie very poor, who, as tlic same writ(!r says, “ have 
no home,” or one, from the misery of which they in- 
stinctively seek to escape. 'Who is tlierc among us 
that cannot testify to the painful trutli of the following 
picture placed before us by Mr. Beggs ? 

** Thousands of youth are growing up to manhootl, it 
cannot ho said without education, for no negative term 
will express the truth, — they are literally trained to 
fraud and theft as a profession. The sceptic may gather 
Buflicient evidence of this by merely perambulating the 
i streets of the Tnetropoli.s or the bye lanes aud alleys of 
•' any of our large tow'ns. He will be at no loss to detect 
I the young recruits of the dangerous class. He may 
espy a group of children engaged in some boisterous 
game, or apparently lounging listlessly about. They 
appear in every variety of ragged costume. The un- 
washed face, the uncombed hair, the head without a hat, 
and the feet without shoes, bespeak a condition of abject 
poverty and neglect. If tliey arc observed for a time, 
all the traits of character will appear. Obscenity and 
blasphemy shock the ear; their skill in artifice is made 
apparent in the tricks practised upon each other. Some of 
their faculties are particuiarJif acute, and all the pro- 
pensities precociously developed. They are gathered at 
street-corners, watching with keen and eager eye all that 
is passing within the range of observation., They look 
out most greedily for an opportunity of obtaining a 
penny by begging, purloining, or by any potty drudgery, 
if the observer pass from the streets into the policc-oflico, 
he will see members of this class brought before the 
presiding magistrate at the age of twelve or thirteen, 
and many of even a more tender age, probably for the 
second or third offence. On inquiry it will be found 
that the boy has already learnt tc smoke, drink, and 
practise nameless debaucheries. It may be that he Is 
the child of honesty but ignorant and negligent parents, 
and, from being allowed to wander abro&d, bos been 
jieducod by older associates. It may be that he is an 
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orphan or deserted child, — destitute, friendless, 
homeless, and has to pick up a precarious subsistence by 
the chances of the street. It as often happens that he is 
the ofispiing of profligate parents, and sent out to bring 
'something back,— the 'something* being convert^ 
into money, and the money spent upon intoxicating 
liquor. It would bo a severe and toilsome investigation, 
to show in what proportion these difierent causes furnish 
the outcasts and potty depredators of our streets. No 
doubt many of these wretched beings, to the disgrace of 
a Christian ago^ aro without homo, and abandoned ’by 
one parent, or both, seeking their nightly shelter in the 
low lodging-houses when the proceeds of the day will * 
allow such a luxury, or sleeping under bridges and 
gateways when they will not. Is it not a cruelty and 
injustice to bring these wretched beings before the 
felons’ bar] It is a solemn mockexy to go through the 
forms of law ; and yet nearly twenty thousand children, 
under seventeen years of age, paisa through our gaols evciy 
year, besides the cases summari]y| disposed of. Here, 
(ho continues,) we. find childhood without its joys, and \ 
youth without its hopes. Every kind and generous ' 
feeling is left to 2)enm without nurture, or is warped \ 
into the most revolting deformity. Shadows hang over \ 
the cradle, guilt and want ii'ack the early footsteps. I 
Among earth’s saddest scenes, there is none more 
painful than to look upon the face of infancy, and find, 
instead of innocence and mirth, the traces of bitter grief 
and passion.” 

Looking to the statistical statements ns to the 
amount of juvenile delinquency, some doubt may, how- 
ever, be entertained whether Mr. Worslcy is correct 
I incstinialing it as largely on the increase relatively to | 
; adult crime. " We arc to take into account,” says ^ 
Mr. Beggs, “ that much of the apparent increase in the 
I number of prisoners in general arises from other 
' causes than those connected with the advance of 
crinjc. Tlie error of jiassiiig laws with a view to 
suppress crime, the leghlandi cacoelhcs, if it J)a 3 not 
multiplied crimes, lias made them more conspicuous, 
without luvviiig done aiiy thing towards tlieir sup- 
pression; and this holds peculiarly of juvenile delin- 
quencies, which have fallen more especially within the 
province of this minute legislation.” The number of 
juvenile oircnccs, too, must be checked by their com- 
parative lightness. According to the chibovatc tables 
of Mr. Ncison, " while three. -fourths of all the crime of 
the country is ooiifincd to oftcnccs against property, 
without violence, among the population of sixteen 
years aud younger, more than nine-tenths of all the 
crime arc due to tiiis class of offences and he goes 
on to make the important remark, "that thcnalurc of 
these offences places them within the reach of such 
remedial measures as would certainly to a grcjit extent 
remove them from the criminal calendar, and thus go 
far towards the prevention of three-fourths of tlie crime 
of the country.” But though it is consoling to hope 
that there may be no large proportional increase of 
juvenile depravity, yet, looking to its actual amount 
aud to its being iu a great measure the prolific seed of 
adult crime, it is evident that wc cannot overrate the 
importance of checking it in the bud. 

Another result of statistical inquiries as given by 
Mr. Beggs is highly cncoui’aging. Crime, after nil, 
appears to have reached its maximum, and to be gi’a- 
duallyou the decline; since even where there is a 
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temporary increaso of commiinieiiisi there is a sensible 
diminution in the intensity of the crime. And both 
onr essayists agree in their statistical results as to the 
value of education, even of the most elementary kind, 
in checking tlie progress of vice. Everywhere the 
statistics prove that ignorance and depravity walk hand 
in hand, and thus stimulate to increased activity the 
promoters of education and enlightenment in every 
shape, by showing the happy effects that have unde- 
niably resulted from their labours. 

To consider first the state of crime among the agri- 
cultural class. Mr. Worsley attributes its prevalent 
demoralization primarily to a disturbance of the old 
social relations of master and servant : — 

''If we look back upon society,” ho says, "as it sub- 
sisted about the middle of the last century, and compare 
with that the present state of things, we find that a 
complete revolution, an entire change in the general 
character of ideas, in the distribution of property, and 
division of employment, has passed over us. Towards 
the close of the last century, previous to 1770, our 
manufactures were domestic— they were hand manu- 
factures; and those who conducted them, generally 
united the farmer with the manufacturer. The farms 
then cultivated were not generally of very largo extent, 
except perhaps in the North of England, and in general 
less profit was derived from agricnltare than from the ' 
spinuing-wheel and hand-loom. Besides the coiumunit.y | 
of small farmers collected together here and there . 
among the cultivated lands, there was the labourer, I 
occupying a position, in many instances, not mu(di in- ' 
ferior to that of his employer, helping out very frequently 
a comfortable subsistence by the same rcooui'se to liand- 
manufactures ; and there was, also, the country gen- 
tleman or squire, superior to both the preceding classes, 
distinguished for the most p^irt by good-breeding and 
ancient blood, possessed of little learning, and desiring 
little, but not without a considerable slock, in many 
cases, of traditional lore and mother-wit. Su<di in brief j 
description was the triple association of squire, yeoman, 
and labourer. 

'I It will bo interesting to consider the relation in 
which the fanner of those days stood towards his 
labourer. The superintendence which he exercised 
over his workmen was more patriarchal lhan at the 
present date; farmer and labourers might be .Mai<l with 
some truth to have formed, rather more tlian fifty years 
ago, one united family. Labour was shaved iu common 
very frequently by master and man ; the single men 
lodged under the roof of their employer— there was no 
separation of the two classes — ^but one kitchen, with its 
briok floor, received all on their return from labour; 
and the conversation, such as it was, languished under 
few restrictions of ceremony or exclusiveness. At meals, 
the master of the house sat at the head of his own tabic, 
and carved for his domestics and the labourers who 
lodged in the farm-house, from the same viands on 
which he and his family dined and supped. The means 
of paasapie to and fro were slow and uncertain ; tlic squire 
was resident on his own estate, in the manor house ; 
there he received the parson of the parish to his con- 
vivial board, to talk over the day's chase, or ask his 
<q[>iaion on a knotty point for magisterial decision ; there 
he entertained his tenantry, and, on the great festivals, 
asaembled all classes without distinction of rank, to join 
in the hospitable repast, and amusements of the time. 

"The consequence which the squire conciliated to 
himself by a proper regard to the traditional duties of 
his station* was oonsiderable : his authority intcroosod 
to settle village disputes; he dealt with many oirences 
summarily by recourse to the stocks, or in the case of a 
juvenile delinquent t6 flagellation t there was a halo of 


dignity round an Allworthy or a Sir llogcr do Corcrlcy 
in the baronial rosidonee of his ancestors. In one par- 
ticular, the example of the squire was eminently useful : 
to omit attendance at the parish church would have been 
an oflence noted by all; and this custom on his part, 
imitated by all classes, though it may have had more to 
do with ceremonial than vital religion, according to the 
error of the times, had an inherent tendency to produce 
subordination, respectability of appearance and behaviour, 
and therefore to improve the condition of the poor.’ 
'Sunday was a day for the display of sanctity and 
parade, the Lord of the Manor repairing to church iu 
great state, through a lane of uncovered and bowing 
peasantry, who took this opportunity of craving indul- 
gences and showing respect, receiving favours or kind 
inquiries in return : after which the squire entered the 
hereditary pew of the manor house, whence he carefully 
looked round to see which of his dependants were absent, 
as well by that, as by the loudness of his responses 
during the service, to impress those present with 
respect. ’ * The Old English Uentlemati was the growth 
of that period, a more noble character (I am quoting the 
sentiments of Dr. Arnold, expressed in one of his letters) 
than over Hashed across the imagination of a Sismoudi 
or a Guizot. 

"//' when a fair balance is caaty we can have no 
reasonable icish to recAir to the state of society and mode 
of life which prevailed a century ago, it is at the same 
time indi.y)ut(iNe, that the relation between squire, 
yeoman, and labourer, was at that period fur more. 
' friendly, and that such a circumstance must have ope- 
, 7'atcd very advantageously upon the class, the lowest in 
• the scale. ” 

I '• One bad effect at once observable, consequent on the 
! low rate of agricultural wages universal at the present 
day, is the out-dour einployiucut of women and cliildreu 
in pulling up turnips, or other held labour. The mixture 
of males and females, iu any w'ork, has been proved 
imivorsally to bo prejudicial to morals ; but besides, 
home duties must necessarily be neglected, — an omission 
involving the worst effects 

" Another important consideration is, the alteration for 
the worse in the dwelling-houses of the poor. . . During 
the present century, vre have been building dwellings 
for the poor, as if we were running up sties for pigs. 

'* It is only the introduction of the allotment system 
which has rendered tho poor man's condition, in these 
altered times, even bearable ; but this improvement, 
introduced of late years, is only a substitution for iho 
garden, or garden and orchard, which, in happier days, 
were generally annexed to the cottage. 

" The changed circumstances of the labourer in regard 
to bis relation in tho present day to the other parts of 
society, and the pecuniary compensation for his services, 
which has gradually diminished, as well as the other 
alterations in yill^e life for tiio worse, must be supposed 
to exert an injurious Inffiicnce upon his character, and 
yet more so upon the pliable disposition of his children." 

TJic cliaiigcs that Imvc taken place iu our social 
condition are minutely developed by Mr. Worsley. Wc 
can give only a brief outline of them. The nascent 
germ was Hargrave’s invention of the spinning jenny 
iu 1767. Many small farmers* sons relinquished agri- 
culture for this more lucrative pursuit. Hence origi- 
nated a new order of tenants on a new understanding 
with the landlord, and improved farming was the 
result. But this rivalry drove the olden yeomen 
also to embark in spinning, who were soon ruined by 
the establishment of mills, with which doinestio 
manufactures could not compote. Tho weavers, too, 
who up to this time had remained prosperous, were 

(I) Wade'i Hiitory of tho Working Classes, c. Ix. 
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exposed to the same unequal competition, and the ap- 
plication of steam to machiueiy involved both classes 
in one common fate. The eifects of this revolution 
brought about by machinery upon country life were 
very great ; large manufacturing towns sprung up- 
foreign commerce was enlarged— luxuries became 
necessaries, and thus a large home market also liad 
been opened to manufacturing skill— population 
rapidly increased ; the die had been cast, and England 
had become the workslioj) of the world. London had 
become the great centre — the squire was attracted 
thither by the magnetic influences of the age — tlie old 
manor house first vacated, tlicii lot to a tenant or I 
pulled down. Centralization, the prominent feature 
of the altered system, by removing the gentry from 
tlieir ancient haunts, was injurious to ilie character of 
the new farming class, who, introducing niachinciy 
into agriculture, and owinff io the consolidation of 
small farms, ceased to board and lodge his now 
numerous servants, and, while rising himself into a 
higher station, looked down upon the class above 
whom he was formerly but a degree removed. The 
obvious consequence was the depression of the labour- 
ing population. The rise of manufactures indeed gave 
au impetus to agriculture ; rents were raised, the price 
of wheat rose and the labourer’s wages ; in ISII the 
former was 96 j. per quarter, the latter I4.v. Cr/. ])cr 
we(!k ; since which period wages liavc gradually de- 
clined — “Me labourer f Mr. Wade writes, has been 
mutely sinking^ 

‘Mt cannot bo supposed,” says our autlior, in a 
beautiful passage, *‘that such startling changes in 
village life were accomplished without some notice and 
allusions to passing events and shifting manners in the 
pages of poetry. Shall the country squire, the ancient 
presiding guardian of the village, leave his ancestral 
halls, desert the scene consecrated to memory by oft- 
recurring merriment and Christmas festivities; and 
shall the woodland pipe of poctrj^ — * ayrestis nvtna! — 
sound no lament for liis departure, no requiem over 
the buried usages of fonner times] t must ask the 
rcjidcr’s pardon for intrmling on him some rather lengthy 
qiiol aliens from cotemporary poets. It is the Muse’s 
province to survey the varic<l scene of human action, to 
notice the rise of customs and manners, conunend or 
satirize ; she is privileged ; it is her proper task ; and I 
therefore refer to our English poets for the description 
of a former period, and the contrast off’ered to it by our 
own, as I should to Aristophanes, to trace the broidery 
of colours flung upon the scene of Athenian life, or to 
Horace to compare Rome in his days with Rome as it 
was once. The features of the time arc charactered 
j upon the cotemporary page— ' Votivfl, vcluti patent 
dcsoripta taboll^.’ 

" Cowper’s Ta^h was composed in 3783-4 ; hi it the 
rush to the metropolis and desertion of rural seats by 
their owners are mourned, and the change of manners 
in the farming class is depicted with graphic accuracy. 

'The town has tinged the countiy ; and tlio stain 
Appears a spot upon a vostiirs robe, 

The worse for what it soils. * * * 
««**** 

** * The rich, and they that have an arm to check 
The license of the lowest in degree; 

Desert their office; and, themselves intent 
On pleasure, haunt the capitalf and thus 


To all the violence of lawless hands 

Rc.sign the scenes, their presence might protect.* 

Winter Evening, 

" The change in manners, ideas of station, &o., is thus 
described by the same poet : — 

I ' No : we are polished now. The rural lass, 

Whom once her virgin modesty and grace. 

Her artless manners and her neat attire, 

Bo dignified, that she was hardly less 
Than the fair shepherdess of olcf romance, 

Is seen no more. The character is lost ! * ” 

***«*« ^ 

Mr. Worslcy also quotes* Bums and Bloomfield in 
support of the same views. 

The author next proceeds to “ the statistical proof 
of the influence of a body of re.sident gentry upon the 
morals and respectability of the labouring class,” and 
clearly proves that “wherever the proportion of 
resident gentry is great, there crime is less frequent ; 
in other words, the amount of crime can be proved to 
be in inverse ratio to the number of residents of 
independent means.” 

The ignorance and narrow views of the farming 
class arc justly attributed by Mr. Worsley to the ab- 
sence of a proper controlling and directing influence. 
The farmer may be said to be under all the disad- 
vantages of a period of transition from an old state of 
things which is passing awa}^ to a modem one whicli 
has not yet been brought to bear favourably upon 
him — “lie Ls left to the guidance of a lialf-iiistructed 
mind.” “We quite agree in the opinion that the 
parish clergyman is in general the only person of 
more humanized mind wliosc influcucc can atone for 
the absence of the squire, and that were he removed 
as well as Jiis old associate, the evil would yet be 
aggravated. He is tlie only model of wliat Words- 
worth calls a “ refined rusticity and often, in the 
rural districts, the only link between the wide extremes 
of landlord and tenant, or of farmer and labourer, 
while the progress of education is of necessity prin- 
cipally committed to his hands. The novels of Field- 
ing and the liistory of Macaulay depict the clergy 
of tlie last century as degraded in position, and, too 
often, in character; but a happy change has since 
taken place, and none, vve believe, arc found to be more 
active Ilian the parocliial clergy imm in promoting ilie 
imjirovcment of the ])oor. “Still,” as Mr. Worsley 
well remarks, “ from liis position and widely different 
ocenpatiou, he cannot jiossess the same amount of 
authority which would bo at once allowed to a land- 
lord resident among his tenantry.” 

. "The Consolidation of property,” he continues, “is a 
badge of the present times. It is stated that about the 
year 1770 the lands of England were divided among no 
fower than 250,000 families; but at the close of (he 
revolutionary war in 1815 they wero found to bo con- 
centrated in the hands of only 32,000 Not only, 

therefore, is the small farmer extinct, hut the small 
landed proprietor belongs to an order which is rapidly 
vanishing, and has in a great degree already disappeared. 
The tradesman, moreover, who has little capital, is now 
contending at a ruinous disadvantage with outbidding 
rivals. The trade which prospers most in villages and 
small towns in these times, is, it may well bo feared, the 
publican’s. All classes are merging in one of two, the 
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indigent and tlic opulent ; the chasm hetween rich and 
poor ))£uj widened, and is widening. England’s greatest 
splendour, and England’s most abject poverty, arc ad- 
mirably adapted as subjects for the display of the artist’s 
skill in painting contrasts ; and two such pictures well 
executed, would present a powerful practicul illustration 
of the poet’s 

“ ‘ JFirst and last— the immensely distant two.* ” 

Contrasting the opposite results of the division of 
land into large and suudl farms, and appealing to 
Ilelgium, where llie latter system prevails, in proof of 
the superior corafori and morality of tlie peasantry it 
produces, Mr. Worsley thus sums up : — 

'*Thc cottier population of that day, if I may be 
allowed to use the simile, nestled like birds beneath the 
manorial eaves. Their sympathies were drawn out in 
respect, obedience, and affection to those in a higher 
station ; they were more cared for, and they eared for 
others more. .The removal of the* squire from the village, 
the substitution of a new order of farmers, dififerent in 
their habits and feelings towards the working-class, in 
place of the old, have acted unfavourably upon the cha- 
racter of tlie peasantry — have loosened the previous 
system of subordination in their households, after the 
pattern of all they saw around them — have conspired, 
with other circumstances, to drive fathers, and even 
mothers of families, to the ale-house ; and, thus the old 
checks removed as well as the motives to good, have 
served to introduce general depraved habits, which have 
exhibited tliemsclvcs in acts of crime, and more parti- 
cularly in juvenile crime.” ' 

After exposing the moral sources of the degeneracy 
of the ])easanlry, Mr. Worsley proceeds to state what 
are their immediate incentives to crime, namely — beer- 
shops, the game laws, the tramp sysleui, and the ar- 
rangements of cottages and lodging houses. 

Beer-shops/* he remarks, ** very frequently do not 
exist in those villages which arc under the immediate 
eye of some presiding tutelary guardian, or in other 
words, ofa resident gentleman landowner : hut wherever 
such influence is removed, they have sprung up with 
astonishing rapidity and in dense numbers. It is im- 
possible to consider their efi'ccts on our rural population, 
except in connexion with the demoralizing habit of 
poaching. Intemperance and poaching act and re act, 
the one vile habit on the other 

“ I have classed the arrangements of cottages and 
lodging-houses under one head, as a cause of rural 
juvenile crime, because tlie moral influence of both is 
much of the same nature, the loihjhif/’hoim being a 
more malignant fbnn of the over-crowded labourer s cot- 
tage. The moral effect of both is the destruction of all 
modesty in either sex ; and the almost universal absence 
of chastity aud purity among the labouring class, in our 
country villages at the present day, is notorious to every 
one at all acquainted with them. Between the lodging- 
house system, and vagrancy or tramping, there is as 
close an union as between the carouse at the beer-shop 
ami the daring feats of the poacher. .... 

"The lodging-house is described in the Constabulary 
Police Report as the flash-house of the rural district, 
the most extensively established school of juvenile 
delinquency, and for the most part the most iiifamons 
brothel to be met with 

" It will be observed that of these ten, in which the 
increase of vagrancy is most remarkable, eight arc 
decidedly agricultural counties. 

" Nor is the mischief, which the vagrant does, confined 
to the act of crime ; but we must reflect, that he is 
tlirown into a county prison, and there associates with 
rural offenders, among whom ho at once obtains a rank 
by his superiority under that very category, which for a 


time unites them together, and to whom he imparts the 
niceties of the thieving art. The demoralizing influence 
of all those prisons in which the separate system is not 
pursued, must not escape our remark in an Essay on 
Juvenile Depravity.” 

Having examined the condition of our agricultural 
population, the author turns next to the manufac- 
turing districts, with a view to consider " the peciJiar 
I circumstances which have given to these parts,” as 
he may well observe, " their distressing pre-eminence 
ill crime.” 

" A largo portion of the population of Lancashire is 
grouped here and there in immense knots in and round 
towns. Many evils naturally arise from this accumu- 
lation of so many human beings, each of whom is 
possessed of large powers and propensities to evil ; and 
these in such a concourse arc stimulated into exercise, 
and have eveiy scope for their full development. 77ie 
moral checks ought to be on a gigantic scale, to be at all 
adequate to the need; and should increase with the 
same rapidity as the population itself. These two 
conditions are indispensable to anything like order, 
respectability, aud morality, in such a vast assemblage 
; of men, such a shifting and heterogeneous mass. But 
‘ the absence of any such system at all proportionate to 
the powers of evil which must be encountered, is as 
notorious as it is lamentable ; and hcnco the unhappy 
proportion and rapid increase of juvenile depravity in 
these districts^and in our times.” 

After noticing the bad mond clTcct of the fluctu- 
ating rate of wages in imiducing carelessness and 
improvidciiec, he proceeds lo dwell upon what is 
undoubtedly one of the most fruitful sources of in- 
iempernnee — the protracted and exhausting labours 
of tlie operatives. 

"It appears from the Report of Commissioners* tliat 
labour used to be continued in the mills daring as many 
as fifteen and even sixteen hours, and that it has been 
known to have been occasionally protracted as long as 
eighteen, and in pome instances yet longer. If we coii- 
Hider wliat the degree of temperature must of necessity 
be in the mills or rooms where the maiiufaclurc.s or 
trades arc carried on, particularly wherever little atten- 
tion is paid to ventilation, we shall be able to form some 
estimate of the jaded condition of the wretched beings 
who were thus immured in worse than servitude. The 
state of bodily exhaustion in which they must have 
rctiinicd from their work, could have left no inclination 
or power for tlie due discharge of the duties of domestic 
life, much less for their own improvement by instructive 
or religious reading. They returned pale and emaciated, 
their bodily vigour quite spent; lassitude, and fre- 
quently disease, brought on by the over-tasking the 
physical powers, urged them to have recourse to stimu- 
lants ; and to the unremitted toil of the day, there 
succeeded too often a night of intoxication and 
debauchery. 

" It was not possible that labour,” continues Mr. 
Worsley, " persisted in during so long a time, could l»o 
pursued regularly day after day. The physical neces- 
sities of the operatives, and the taste for excitement and 
dram-drinking which their unnatural toil promoted, 
pressed to seek a temporary relief in holidays of very 
frequent recurrence. These intervals of short rest, os 
well os Sunday, were, and in many instances it may be 
feared, still are, devoted to drinking, gambling, dissipa- 
tion in its various shapes, (and it was ever acquiring new 
shapes,) a licentious idleness, or daring vice. The 
amusements, the low shows, the penny theatres of Man- 
chester and ^rmingham, where the feats of Dick Turpin 

(1) Trades and Manufactures. 1843. 
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or Jack Sheppard are exhibited to youthful admiration ; 
the beer-shops, comprising, in some streets, every house ; 
the gippalaces after the London model ; all the means 
of excitement, and all the attractions of vice which 
wait upon the intervals of labour afforded to the operative, 
must be regarded as in some sort the natural and necessary 
growth of a physical frame, worn, and its vigour wasted, 
by an application to work continued beyond all reason- 
able limits of time, 

“ But it must be remembered, that those employed in 
manufacture are not only men, but woment children^ 
and even infants 

“Female children thus employed from their earliest 
years in labour so long continued, could leani nothing 
but the trade, or the particular part of some manufiicture, 
by which they earned their week’s pay : they were not 
taught to sew, darn, or .perform needle- work of any kind ; 
their mothers, brought up themselves on the same system, 
were unable, not merely from other occupation, but 
incapacitated by ignorance, and I believe, in the great 
majority of ca'.cs still arc so, to discharge the most 
common duties of a housewife. The result is, a home 
in the fjrossest disorder, and a home without comfort. 
Thus discomforrt at home is another inducernoit to seek 
refuge in the exciting jffeuaures of the theatre, the herr- 
shop, or gin-palace. Home is hut a scene of imtidine.ss 
nndjilth; noplace so comfortless as home, from which 
hushand and children are glad to escape. The condii ion 
of the mining districts is identical in this respect.” ^ 

Here wc would remark, that nolwiilistaiKliiig the 
benevolent ciiacimeiit by tlie legislature of the Ten 
Hours Bill, not u few of onr inanufucturcrs arc already 
endeavouring to evade its provision.^ by a system of i 
“relays” of labourers. We are happy to see that this 
))lau is likely to bo dofeattxl by the vigilant agitation 
of the first promoters of the Ten Hours Bill, and espe- 
cially tliat the clergy of the nianurucluring districts 
are ooniing forward with a ])ciition to tlie legislature 
against a manamvre that must, if it bo allowed to pass 
lumolleed, nullify the moral results that maybe hoped 
from t Ik*, bill. 

“The social evils are aggravated by the independence 
of the young of both sexes. The parents receive the 
wages for the child, as long as he is incapable, from 
very tender years, to make provision witli the week’s 
pay for himself. At the first dawning of discretion the 
child receives his own wages on his own account. In 
some cases, he will even remove from tlie parental roof ; 
but if ho still remains an inmate of the family dwelling, 
he occupies henceforth the position of a lodger, finds his 
oAvn meals, and pays so much per week for house-room. 
The occasion of this disastrous innovation on the arrange- 
ment of nature, is said to have been the cxtravgancc and 
dissipation of some parents, who thus forced the children 
to consult their own interests. The cust om once set on 
foot soon became almost universal. 

“ The school of the ailbetions is the sweetest and at 
the same time the most eftcctivc school of virtue. Where 
the restraints arising from deference and love to a parent 
arc wanting, what moans can bo invented to supply a 
deficiency so deplorable 1 Wherever the parents divest 
themselves of their natural authority and claim to obe- 
dience and regard, b^ dissipation and indulgence in vice, 
the children, on thel^part, will not be slow to overlook 
tho duties which nature has imposed on them. Amid 
such a state of things, wc learn without surprise, that 
crime is precocious in no ordinary degree. 

“ lict us now turn to tho condition of the dwellings of 
the operatives. Alas ! human nature appears to be more 
sunk in depravity and misery by an. appeal to facts, than 

(1) Commission on Employment of Children in Mines, 1812— 
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all the powers of a vigorous imagination are able to con- 
ceive. It will be universally allowed, that tho general 
state of dwelling-houses and domestic comfort is closely 
linked with moral habits ; that discomfort at home is both 
cause and cifect of immorality and vice. Tho houses of 
the poor working-class are described to bo in general 
wretched in the extreme, imperfectly drained, or not 
drained at all, without conveniences for the comfort, or 
even the decencies of life, unwholesome hovels, in which 
the very air is pestilential, and breathes the miasma of 
moral disease. To such a home, although here a term is 
mi.splaccd, , which brings with it to tho mind a trans- 
porting association of peace and joy, and happiness, 
the jaded operative, his wife and children, are to retire 
from the scene of their day’s employment : hero they 
arc to seek the refreshment of tho night’s repose in an 
atmosphere which, from imperfect ventilation and the 
total absence of draining, is impregnated with malig- 
nant vapours ; and to these the fumes of intoxication 
arc unhappily too often added ; for in his state of dis- 
comfort, entrenched by a twelve-month’s gathering 
of filth, what woTulcr is it, if the exhausted wor^an 
finds his only solace in the delirium cousequent upon 
dram-drinking ! Tho rent of one of these miserable 
and di.Hordcred cabins is "is. Gd. or 2^., perhaps more, 
a-week ; if the rent be duly paid, the landlord or his 
.steward is satisfied — the condition of the inmates 
occasions him no trouble or concern — the cxpcndiiure of 
a small sum on his part might suffice to render these 
habitations of the poorer class decent and comfortable, 
but he cares not to improve them : perhaps tho rent 
could not thereby be proportionately raised ; at any rate, 
ho is unwiHiiig to make the outlay. In one of such 
dwellings then, if you can picture to the mind its 
comfortless condition, much beyond Uhc worst inu’.s 
worst room,’ the operative’s family, consisting it may be 
of a wife and cbildrcn of various ages, all engaged in 
factory 'labour, pass a horrible night; anti before day- 
break, or as soon, they rise, little rcfrc.slicd by their 
broken, perhaps intoxicated slumber, to resume their 
usual occupation at the mill.” 

Let us now turn to Mr. Beggs, who fully corrobo- 
rates these statements, but who draws his illu.st rations 
mon3 particularly from the condition of low disl riels 
in tlie metropolis. For ])ictures of the pestilential 
cclUu’s and hovels of Manchester wc may refer the 
reader to t he powerful deliiieal ions of the author of 
“Mary Barton.” But hero, as usual, fictioii must 
yield to fuel, and horrors arc disclosed of a nature 
which the novelist dare not portray, and which wc 
ccpially shrink from revealing : — 

“The Keporta of the 110.11111 of Towns Commishion 
h.ivc exhibited some fearful facts. The overcrowding, 
and the consequent absence of all decent observances, 
is not confined to our town populations, but extends to 
our Buburbaii districts, and our agricultural vll]agc.s. 
In small mcoiamodious and wretclicdly-ventiUitcd apart- 
ments, whole families arc stowed in : fatlicrs and grown- 
up daughters, brothers and sisters, and very often 
strangers, are brought together in such a way a.s to .sliock 
every humane and decent feeling. Some of tlic facts 
already given will intimate the defective arrangements 
as to lodging and dwelling. It is necessary to give a 
more minute description of the resorts of the dangerous 
classes, and tho homes of those who arc picking up a 
precarious subsistence, or practising mendicancy for a 
living. Many of the young criminals frequent the low 
lodging-hou.scs. Lord Ashley quotes the description 
of one by a City Missionary: — ‘The City Missionary, 
.speaking of a lodging hou.se, and referring * to tfic 
“ parlour*’ — for there are many euphonious terms em- 
ployed— said ; 

1 “'The parlour inca.su res 38 feet by 10. Beds arc 
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amoged on each side of it, composed of straw, rags, and 
shavings. Here are 27 male and female adults, and 81 
children, with several dogs ; in all, 58 human beings in 
a contracted don, from which light and air are systemat- 
ically excluded. It is impossible (ho says) to convey 
a just idea of their state. The quantities of vermin are 
amazing. I have entered a room, and in a few minutes 
I have felt them dropping on my hat from the ceiling 
like peas. They may bo gathered by handfuls,’* oh- 
served one of the inmates. ** I could fill a pail in a few 
minutes. 1 have been so tormented with the itch, that 
on two occasions 1 filled my pockets with stones, and 
waited till a policeman came up, and then broke a lamp, 
that I might be sent to prison, and there be cleansed, as 
is required before new-comers aro admitted.” “ Ah I ” 
said another, standing by, ''you can got a comfortablo 
snooze and scrub there.” ' 

"Ho fruit could bo expected from such a soil but 
disorder and vice. W/iethar we look to Oie drinking 
habits 08 the citu.se or the effect, we find them almost 
invariably associated with a had sanitary condition. 
In the very worst neighbourhoods, and amongst the most 
degraded population, the greatest number of houses for 
the sale of drink will be found. Tlieso inquiries arc 
important, but they would bo greatly increased in value 
if an eftbrt wore made to ascertain tiie extent of drink- 
ing among such a population, with a view of tracing the 
connexion between intemperance and the undoubted 
misery that prevails 

" The childron roared up in these crowded and neglected 
neighbourhoods constitute a class as distinct in form 
and feature as in habits from the better-conditioned 
childron of the middle classes : they appear almost to 
belong to a aeparato race. Thcro may bo considerable 
s^pticism on this point, but when the effects of a 
vicious parentage are caref idly examined, very often ex- 
tending over two or dtree generations, moral and physical 
deterioration can only he expected. Let the children who 
constitute the predatory hordes of the street be contrasted 
with those who gather round the circle of a wcll- 
conducted home, and the inferiority of the former is 
palpable at once. It could not bo otherwise : want, 
early and daily acquaintance with misery, exposure to 
cold, harshness, and ill-usage, must have an effect upon 
the body as well as upon the mind. These childron aro 
thus described by Dr. Aldis : 

"'They are emaciated, pale, and thin, and in a low 
condition. They complain of sinking, depression of 
strength, loss of spirits, loss of appetite, accompanied by 
pains in different parts of the body, with disturbed 
sleep.’ — ' The depressed and low condition of health 
in which these people are always found, induces habits 
of intemperance, unfortunately so common among 
them.’ — ^‘The children (says another) are diminutive, 
pale, squalid, sickly' irritable ; I rarely saw a child in a 


really healthy state.’ .... 

" There is now brought together a mass of evidence, 
gleaned from many sources, of a most conclusive kind, 
as to the condition, moral and physical, of the dosses 
from whence spring the hosts of juvenile vagrants and 
criminals. The state of that young population is 
tmthfhlly delineated ; they are destitute of counsel, care, 
teaching— except that which is pernicious— and they 
are without any ostensiblo means of procuring a liveli- 
hood. When we regard the thousands who gather round 
the j^n-shopa, and crawl from them in a desperate state 
of self-abandonment into holes and corners and filthy 
hovels^ a painful hopelessness comes over the mind— an 
impression that they are beyond any human instru- 
mentality, and that unless God in his mercy breathes 
upon them, and dispels the thick darkness, they must 
pmsh as they have lived. But the young generation 
springing np, are capable of better things : they might, 
under favourable auspices, be trained to a life of IndaBti^ 
and sobriety with the same ease that they are now 
tnunod to one of vagabondry, idleness, or wickedness.” 


Mr. Worsley next proceeds to quote a passage cor- 
roborative of his views in the report made to Govern- 
ment by Joseph Fletcher, Esq. Inspector of British 
and Foreign Schools, from which we extract a few 
very striking remarks. 

"'A silent but oxtensivo re-organization of a con- 
siderable part of Bocioty has taken place during the last 
half century in the development of its mechanical skill, 
and the elaboration of economical truths. This re-organi- 
zation was made almost as early and as rapidly among the 
agricultural as among the- artizan population : the 
manufacturing system, indeed, was introduced perhaps 
as early in the fields as In the towns, for it consists 
simply in an employment of mechanical agency, and of 
the subdivision of labour in the production of tho com- 
modities of life to a greater extent than bad long been 
customary ; a progress upon which wc shall have every 
reason to congratulate ourselves, if we do not too long 
comparatively neglect every other element of progress. 
Uneasinesses have naturally arisen out of such a state 
of things ; but happily, we have, I hope, too much of 
truth, humanity, justice and practical good sense amongst 
us, to refrain from seeking some great and effective 
remedy for this one-sidedness of progress; a remedy 
which shall bring the moral condition of society to fit 
agreement with its industrial organization. This is 
very plainly seen where the workmen aro in connexion 
with the property and near to tlio homes of their 
employers, in the efforts made by tho more public- 
spirited proprietors and manufacturers, possessed of largo 
means and Christian hearts. It is less observable where 
the producers are on a smaller scale, struggling between 
the old system and the new. It is wholly unobservablo 
where the labourer is entirely unconnected with any 
mcntionablc amount of tlio capital, and removed from 
all neighbourhood to the home of his employer ; as in 
the case of tbe great mass of tho stockingers, hand-loom 
weavers, lacc-makers, . . . &c. ; while a still lower tone of 
moRils, manners, and dispositions, is found 'wherever the | 
women and children arc extensively employed in the | 
trade of tho place. But a term appears to bo rapidly | 
approaching to the thoughtlessness which accepts the 
wealth j)rocured by the tnore economical organization of 
society, without attempting to secure its foundations 
anew, by more united efforts to fit the labourer to dis- 
charge the duties of good citize}i8hip which are expected 
from him, unguided ‘by superiors, in his present posi- 
tion:” 

The pernicious influence of low theatrical exhibi- 
tions, and of the enormous increase of cheap dc- 
; moralizing publications — the statistics of which arc 
I positively frightful, being 28,862,000, more by 
I 4,443,380 copies than all the religious societies put 
I together exposed, is also to be taken into account. 

I " It cannot be doubted that the liberty, political and ; 
social, which characterises and defines the present 
period, the liberty of the press, liberty of all kinds, ’ 
nave removed tho restrictions of a previous age upon • 

I the extensive and rapid diffusion of the moans, both of , 
good and evil: unhappily the giant powers of Evil i 
entered the race first, and were foremost to run their 
course; the antagonist principle of Good lost the start ; 
but is now arousing all its energies for tho mortal 
contest.” 

Mr. Worsley points out that— 

" The extent and increase of depravity among the 
female sex, which has undergone not only a very con- 
siderable, but an unvarying and progressive augmenta- 
tion for many years ~ this enormous proportion and 
progressive and rapid increase of female crime in 
trading and manufacturing districts, is the exact result 
which might have been expected from tho general 
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condition, both past and present, of onr large industrial 
centres. If we duly consider the vast influence of the 
femide character upon the other sex for good and erii, 
the circumstance of its largely increasing depravity ie 
confessedly one of the blackest spots upon the vision 
of the future ; such as offers in itself some explanation 
of the great augmentation of juvenile crime in the 
other sex ; or rather is an accompanying and highly 
aggravating effect of a common cause. 

“Such, and of such a particular complexion as regards 
age and sex, is the unhappy pro-emincnco in crime which 
distinguishes the manufacturing dUtricts, and specially 
the neighbourhoods of the largo towns situate in them. 

“ The statistics of crime cannot develope in half or in a 
quarter of its fearful extent, the general state of depra- 
vity among the lower class in the great metropolis, or 
one of our manufacturing towns ; can never trace the 
monster roots of vice, how widely they spread and 
diverge themselves, or how deep they penetrate in the 
congenial soil. Even the imagination is overtasked 
when called upon to exert her powers, so as to produce 
a picture of dcrnoralize<l humanity that shall be ade- 
quate to the truth. The real condition of many parts 
of such loccdities is not mertly barbarism and heathen' 
wm, hut can only he fitly desiynated by some teifn 
which includes Uiose^ and yet more of degradation r-tt 
I is— what is worse — civilization uncivilized; humanity 
; with its ej'ternal opportunities of action enlarged to he 
the more imhriited ; a scene, in which a knowledge of 
religion is only proved by blasphemy, and the resources 
1 of an enlightened and emandpaied age are perverted 
j to siny 

j It is time we should turn to iiiicniporancc!, and iis 
I effects upon crime. Although these cannot well bo 
! overrated, yet, perhaps, tluj terms of the “ Prize 
1 lOssay,” wliioh required that tlicy should be made the 
I chief subject of inquiry, may liave tended to give an 
I undue j)romiucnce to this part of the subject. Intcm- 
i peranec lias always been the vice? of norllieru climates, 
and but a century since was as much the liabit of the 
higher, as it is now of the lower classes. The pro- 
gress of refinement, and the greater dift’iisiou of rutiomd 
and elegant amusements, lias caused it to go more 
and more out of fashion even among the middle classes. 
Among the lower, it is not difiicult to discern the 
special provocatives to intemperate habits. The crush- 
ing misery of tlieir condition, physical exliaustion, the 
1 absence of domestic comforts, of mental cultivation, 

' and of cheap and wliolcsome enjoyments, till tend to 
tlirow them upon the gin-shop as a resource. A 
frightful facility is given to this habit ; the jiath of 
destruction is smoothed for their descent. We cannot 
but regard intemperance as being, in the main, rather 
the result than tlie cause of juvenile and adult depra- 
vity, but as reacting in its turn with fearful aggra- 
vation upon those evils which gave it birth. It is 
intemperance that puts the climax to a host of de- 
moralizing causes — that prevents the counter agencies 
of religion and education from taking duo clTcct. It 
is drink that slides the last lingering feeling of shame, 
that causes the hardened parents to drive forth their 
children into the streets, to seek for them, by theft or 
I prostitution, fresh aliment for their accursed vice. 
( The manifest enormity of the evil, it is said, demands 
an instant remedy, and the formation %f total abstinence 
societies is earnestly enforced upon the public at large 
by the authors of both the essays. It is to be feared. 


however, that such measures, though they may pro- 
duce a temporary palliation of the evil, will not suffice 
to cure it ; we must look deeper to the causes of this 
wide-spread social jpil, and lay stress upon the pre- 
ventative, rather tlwtho cure. 

It is evident that improvement can be but gradual, 
that many things must work together to this end, 
that much depends on political measures, into the^s- 
cussion of wliich it is not our province to enter. The 
duty of the legislature, however, is in some pomt% 
manifest, and it is a Imppiuess to know that the moral 
and intellectual progi*css of the community, no less 
than its wealth, is becoming more and more an object 
of study. To sanitary improvement, and a penal 
economy which shall study the reformation of juvenile 
offenders, and the formation of industrial habits, allu- 
sion has been already made. How fur education is to 
bo the work of the Government, and how far it is to 
dcpciul upon voluntary effort, is a vexed question we 
shall not ailciupt to settle here. It is, however, 
deplorable to think, that while the people are perish- 
ing for lock of knowledge, religious differences should 
neutralize every measure that is successively proposed. 
Although finnly believing that religious principle 
should be the basis of popular education, we would 
almost rather accept a broad and impartial system of 
secular teaching, and trust to private agencies for 
religious improvement, than sec the work any longer 
delayed. Other duties are suggested by Mr. Beggs 
as being within the provhice of the legislature— a pro- 
vision and training for destitute or orphan offenders, 
and tlic arrest of all other children found begging; 
and the dcvisal of some system whereby they may be 
rescued from the selfish cruelty of abandoned parents. 
In connexion 'with fins subject, we refer to his pages 
for an account of the successful operations of the Phi- 
lanthropic Society for the lleformation of Juvenile 
Offenders in Loudon. The establishment of places of 
agreeable relaxation, public walks, lectures, &c. on 
the one liand, and on the other, some wholesome 
restrictions upon drink ing-liouscs and places of low 
and demoralizing amusement, arc clearly both within 
the power and duty of legislation. 

In a community like our own, however, we must 
look ratlier to tlic result of private and local efforts. 
The preceding exposure of the evils peculiar to the 
different classes, will suggest the du^cs of those 
who severally preside over them. Noble instances 
there are of wliat may be done by lauded proprietors 
or heads of manufacturing establishments with whom 
the physical and moral improvement of those who de- 
pend upon them outwxighs the consideration of selfish 
aggrandizement. Consult, for example, Mr. Worslcy’s 
J pages for the state of the Earl of Ellesmere’s coUierics ; 
and Mr. Beggs’, for an account of the Cwin Avon Iron 
Works, near Neath ; and of the factory of Mr. Morris 
of Manchester, who, “ having risen himself from the 
condition of a factory operative, has felt in his own 
person the disadvantages under whicli the workmen 
labour,” and has thus established at his works a 
library, coffee-room, class-room, weekly lectures, and 
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a system of iuclustrial training, and Temperance So- 
ciety; thus lessening at the same time the inducement 
and the facilities to drink. 

But our spaec is more thatt. exhausted. Again 
referring the reader most corcoH^to these important 
and well-timed essays, of which we have here pre- 
sented to him an imperfect ouUine, we conclude with 
an eloquent passage from Mr. Beggs* work 

** This is a time favourable for effort. Unless we are 
unmindful of the admonition given by the convulsions 
of 1848, we shall seek to improve the opportunities 
afforded to us. Safety can only rest on the morality of 
the people, and the wisdom of their rulers. England 
has remained safe amid the shock, and this may be 
attributed in some degree to the interest which has been 
recently awakened to the condition of ilic poorer 
classes, and the practical measures which have followed. 
Amonj^t the auspicious peculiarities of the age, it is 
gratifying to notice that wo live under the rule of a 
female Sovereign who has established a claim to the 
esteem of her subjects, by exhibiting tbc high virtues 
of the English wife and mother. That illustrious lady 
sways an empire on which the sun never sets, and yet 
the sympathy manifested for the lowliest of licr people 
will give a higher dignity and reflect a brighter lustre 
on her reign than would the conquest of new worlds. 
What will posterity say to this day of activity and 
change *1 It may be that the sun under which this 
nation warmed into life, and has risen to glory, has 
attained its meridian, and is now Ixastening to its set- 
ting,~that her power will ere long pass away, and 
the trident she had so tenaciously held bo wrested 
from her grasp. Could we look through the vista of 
coming time, we might see from one of the distant 

f )rovinccs whicli Great Britain is now peopling with 
icr children, and where she is planting her language, 
her institutions, and her religion, some powerful empire 
spring up to lead the world in commerce and arts, when 
she, the mother of nations, has performed her mlHsion, 
fulfilled her destiny, and sunk down into age and 
decrepitude. Perchance in some hall of learning, or in 
some lonely or secluded study in that new state, the 
pale and thoughtful student may cxlmust the midnight 
oil in contemplating the deeds of the nation that has 
played so conspicuous a part in the w'orld’s business. 
His award cannot bo a matter of iiidiflercnce to us. We 
may eutertain the assurance that after he has followed 
the achievements of the Anglo-Saxon mce through 
eight centuries of existence, and traced the annals which 
record its triumphs, its glory, and its shame, he will be 
at no difficulty to point out the age of Victoria as dis- 
tinguished from, and having a prouder title to admim- 
tion and gratitude* than all that preceded it. lie will 
date from it the inauguration of a new era in the history 
of civilization. It was then, he will say, that those in 
power began to stoop down to study social wants, and to 
legislate for Social necessities. It was then that the 
people began to manifest a new spirit— to turn from the 
pomp and glitter of military glory, to conquests of a 
more .peaceful and sukstantial kind. It w as then that 
Philanthropy, animated by the genius of Christianity, 
went out to explore the wretched homes of poverty, and 
to attack the ignorance, vice, and disease which, like a 
thick midnight, hung over them. This is a solemn 
consideration. Posterity will be affected by the uses 
we may make of our high trust, and lias to weigh and 
judge us. If patriotism is not a mere name, that con- 
sideration will form one element in the motive to 
exertion* But there is a stronger— the sense of duty. 
Thousands are perishing 'around us, that it is in our 
power to save. No arm is too feeble— no influence too 
small. Everyman is the centre of a circle, and operates 
for good or evil among his fellows. Let all then in ttie 
spirit of hope and of trathfulness embark their energies 


in the cause of the dark and beclouded. All may labour 
in such a cause— and it comes home to every man's 
interest. All men may do something towards ushering 
in the day when the deserts shall be glad, and the 
barren wilderness of humanity made to blossom like 
the rose. It is in the power of all to hasten tbc 
realization of that time when all nations and languages 
shall be able to join in the prophetic song of the angels, 
* Glory to God in the highest, peace on earth, good will 
toward men.* '* 


THE CRUEL SISTER. 

Of this very ancient ballad there are several 
versions under various names. Our copy is taken 
fi-om the “ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,’* which 
differs essentially from that which has been published 
in many collections under the title of "Binnoric.” 
It is “composed” by Sir Walter Scott, from a copy 
in Mrs. Brown’s MSS., intermixed with a beautiful 
fragment of fourteen verses, transmitted to the 
Editor by J. C. Walker, Esq., the ingenious historian 
of the Irish Bards. Mr. Walker, at the same time, 
favoured the Editor with the following note “ I m\ 
indebted to my departed friend, Miss Brooke, for the 
foregoing pathetic fragment. Her account of it was 
as follows ; — song was transcribed, several years 
ago, from the memory of an old woman, who had no 
recollection of the concluding verses: probably the 
beginning may also be lost, as it seems to commence 
abruptly.** 

There can be little doubt that llic bnllad may be 
classed among compositions which arc founded upon 
actual occurrences. It is very beautiful and very 
touching; and the incident of the harp “playing 
alone,’* although belonging to things impossible, is 
related so simply as to s^n perfectly natural and 
true. Not so the means by wliicli the harp is ob- 
tained. 

“ Therk were two sistenj sat in a hour ; 

Binnoric, 0 Bitiiioric ,* 

There came a knight to be their wooer ; 

By the bonny mill-dams of Binnorie. 

He courted the eldest with glove and ring, 

But he lo’cd the youngest abunc a’ thing ; 

He courted the eldest with broach and knife, 

But he lo’ed the youngest abuno his life ; 

The eldest she was vc.TGd sair. 

And sore envied her sister fair ; 

The eldest said to the youngest ane, 

* Will ye go and seo our father’s ships come in V — 

She’s ta’on her by the lily hand. 

And led her down to the river strand ; 

The youngest stude upon n stanc, 

The eldest came and push’d her In ; 

She took her by the middle sma*, 

And dash'd her bonny back to the jaw; 

*0 sister, sister, reach your hand, 

And ye shall bo heir of half my land.*— 

'0 sister, ril not reach my hand. 

And I’ll be heir of all your laud ; 

Shame fa' the hand that 1 should take, 

It’s twin’d me, and my worUVe make.* — 
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* 0 sister, reach me but your glove, 

And sweet William shall be your love.’ — 

' Sink on, nor hope for hand or glove ! 

And sweet William shall better be my love ; 

‘ Your cherry checks and your yellow hair, 

Qarr*d mo gang maiden cvermair. 

Sometimes she sunk, and sometimes she swam. 

Until she cam to the miller's dam ; 

'0 father, father, draw your dam, 

There's either a mermaid or a milk-white swan.* — 

The miller hasted and drew his dam, 

And there he found a drown'd woman ; 

You could not sec her yellow hair. 

For gowd and pearls that were so rare ,* 

You could not sec her middle sma'. 

Her goM'den girdle was sae bra* ; 

A famous harpor passing by. 

The sweet pale faec he chanced to spy ; 

And when he look'd that lady on, 

He sigh'd and made a heavy moan ; 

He made a harp of her breast-bone. 

Whose sounds would melt a heart of stone ; 

The strings he fram’d of her yellow hair. 

Whose notes made sad the list'uing ear ; 

He brought it to her father's hall, 

And there was the court assembled all ; 

Ho laid his harp upon a stone. 

And straight it began to play alone ; 

* Oh, yonder sits my father, the king. 

And yonder sits my mother, the queen ; 

'And yonder stands niy brother Hugh, 

And by him my AVilliam, sweet and true.*— 

But the last tune that the harp play'd then, 

Binnoric, 0 Binnorie ; 

Was—' Woe to my sister, false Helen !' 

By the bonny mill-dams of Binnoric.” 

♦— 

STRAY NOTES ON THE imiTTSlI MUSEUM 
AND ITS LITERARY CURIOSITIES. 

BY rBEBElUCK LA WHENCE. 

No. I. 

We hope that o\ir readers will not consider an 
apology necessary for the selection of the British 
Museum as tlic subject of two or three papers. 
Since the dingy walls of Montague House have 
gradually disappeared, and since appropriate reposi- 
tories liavc been provided for its various collections, 
this noble cstablislimcnt lias occupied a considemblc 
share of public attention. Liberally supported and 
carefully superintended, there is every reason wdiy it 
should stand high in popular estimation. It is the 
Tuagnificent model of a., class of establishments on 
the utility and humanizing influences of which it is 
unnecessary to expatiate. A national institution, in 
the strictest sense of the term, it opens its doors and 
offers attractions to the pale-faced student whose 
taste or daily occupation leads him tb explore its 
literary treasures, and to the mechanic who spends his 
Easter or Whitsuntide holiday—the precious leisure of 


a year of toil— in passing through its crowded rooms, 
and catching a glimpse at the wonders of art and 
nature exposed to his view. In the present day, 
among intelligent people, there ore not, happily, two 
opinions respecting the propriety and expediency of 
bringing witliin the reach of all classes the means of 
intellectural culture and rational enjoyment. Ex- 
perience has proved that there is no indisposition on 
the part of tlic people to avail themselves of every 
additional boon that has been granted ; and to those 
who are apt to libel tlicir comitrymcn by affirming 
that the privilege of indiscriminate admission is com- 
monly abused by acts of wanton mischief and im- 
propriety, it is satisfactory to be able to reply, that, with 
the single exception of the destruction of the Portland 
Vase,* — the capricious act of a madman, — no instance 
of grave misconduct can be imputed to the many 
thousands who with pleasure and profit to themselves 
have annually visited this noble institution. 

In adverting to the history of the Museum, we 
need not perhaps premise, that its establishment is of 
comparatively recent date, and that it derives no 
interest from its antiquity. It is, indeed, scarcely 
a century old, the collection having been first opened 
to the public on tlic 15th of January, 1759. The 
nation may be said to liave been indebted to Sir 
ITans Sloanc, the celebrated physician, for the 
csiablishmcut of a British Museum. This dis- 
tinguished man had devoted himself during a long 
life to the acquisition of scientific knowledge, and 
in addition to a large library of books and manu- 
scripts, had collccled many interesting specimens in 
Natural History — rare and curious indeed at the 
period in whicli he lived. A short residence in the 
West Indian isUauls, then a new field for the na- 
turalist, had afforded him peculiar advantages, which 
he had not failed to turn to good account. lie 
afterwards practised in Loudon as a physician witli 
great success, acquired considerable property, and 
died at the advanced age of ninety, at his house in 
Chelsea; wlicrc his name, it will be observed, has 
since become the familiar designation of one of the 
leading thoroughfares. 

In order that his collection iniglit not be separated 
after his death. Sir Hans Sloanc directed in his will 
that it should bo offered to the nation for 20,000/. 
( ultliough he estimated that it had cost him a sum 
of upwards of 50,000/.) It was further provided 
that if witliin six months after the overture was 
made it was not accepted, the collection was to be 
offered on tlic same terms to the fellows of the Royal 
Society in London, then to the University of Oxford, 
and afterwards to the College of Physicians at 
Edinburgh ; and in case each and all of these learned 
bodies declined to purchase, then the like offer was 
to be made to certain foreign universities. 

The first draught of the will bears the date of 


(1) It is gratifying to stale that this precious relic of antiquity has 
been restored to its pristine condition ; the numerous pieces into 
which it was shattered having been put rogether with almost 
miraculous skill, by Mr. James D'jublvday, the Medallist of tlie 
British Museum. 
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1789^ being twelve jean before the death of the tes- 
tator, and commences with this characteristic pre- 
amble: "Whereas from my youth I have been a 
great observer and admirer of the wonderful power, 
wisdom, and contrivance of the Almighty God, 
appearing in the works of his creation, and have 
gathered together many things in my own travels or 
voyages, or liad them from others, especially my 
ever honoured late friend William Courten, Esq j . . . 
now, desiring very much that these things, tending 
many ways to the manifestation of the glory of God, 
the confutation of ailicism and its consequences, the 
use and improvement of physic, and otiicr arts and 

sciences, may remain together, and not be 

separated, and that chiefly in and about the city of 
London, where I have acquired most of my estates, 
and where they may by the great confluence of people 
be of most use, .... I therefore give and devise,” &c. 
and he then proceeds to direct and provide for their 
disposal as above stated. Upon the death of Sir 
Hans Sloane in 1753, the Government gladly complied 
with the stipulations of his wDl, and the Act of 
Parliament which directed the purchase, at the same 
time enacted that the library of manuscripts princi- 
pally collected by Sir Robert Cotton, in the reigns of 
Elizabethand James I., (and given to the Govenimcnt, 
by Act of Parliament, for public uses,) should be 
added to the collection, which was at the same time 
to be rendered more complete by the purchase of the 
Harleian manuscripts from the Countess of Oxford, 
relict of William Earl of Oxford, and their daughter 
the Duchess of Portland. The title of the Act of 
Parliament, under which the national collection was 
first formed, is that of " An Act for the purchase of 
the museum or collection of Sir Ifans Sloane, and of 
the Harleian collection of manuscripts; and for 
providing one general repository for the better 
reception and more convenient use of the same col- 
lections ; and of the Cottonian Library, and of the 
additions thereto.” 

The building selected by the Government tis a 
receptacle for these collections, and purchased’ at a 
cost of 10,000/., was ccrtiunly an oddity in its w'ay. 

Montague House — tlie old British Museum — had 
been built, or rather rebuilt, in 1686, (the former 
edifice having been destroyed by fire, ) completely in 
the French style and taste of the age of Zouis 
Q^torze, The first Duke of Montague, by whom it 
was erected, bad been twice ambassador to Paris, and 
he imported on the occasion a French architect, a 
French decorator, and French painters, who did their 
best to produce an imitation of the spacious but 
somewhat gloomy hotels of the Parisian noblesse. Tlic 
scandal-mongers of the day did not hesitate to aflirm 
that the Dt&e of Montague’s house had been paid 
for by the Grand Monarqne himself— a rumour which 
easily obtained credence at a time when it was more 
than snapected that French money had been pocketed 
by the highest personas in the realm. This strange 
building, howeverf having bsen in the course of time 
found inadequate to contm the constant accessions 


made to the national collections, has now all but 
disappeared; and though we are well aware that 
there are many individuals who from old associations 
regarded it with a species of lingering affection, we 
arc not a little rejoiced to find it replaced by the 
present elegant and imposing structure. 

Before we proceed to give a particular account of i 
any of the literaiy treasures contained in the Museum 
Library, it will be os well to give a slight sketch of 
the mode in which it has been gradually collected and 
augmented. In 1757, George 11. transferred to it the 
books and manuscripts which had formed the pri- 
vate libraries of successive English sovereigns from 
Henry VII. to William HI. In this collection were 
included the libraries of Archbishop Cranmer, and of 
the learned Isaac Casaubon, the soii-in-law of Henry 
Stephens the printer, and one of the most illustrious 
scholars of his uge. Casaubon had resided in England 
for some years before his dcatli, under the patronage 1 
of James I., who appreciated his profound scholarship, 1 
and by whom he was appointed Prebendary of I 
Canterbury and Westminster. He was the fal her of | 
twenty children, of whom one named Meric acquired I 
some distinction in the country of his adoption, as a | 
High Church divine, and published a variety of w’orks i 
on theologicfil subjects. Many of (lusaiibou’s books 
are valuable from the c*o])ious maiius(5ript notes, 
written in a small neat hand, with which they are 
enriched. Among the manuscrij^ts in the same col- ^ 
lection u'as the celebrated " Codex Alexandriuus,” | 
supposed to be the most ancient manuscript of the j 
Greek Bible extant, and written, it is said, between , 
the fourth and sixth centuries. It was a i)rcsent from 
Cyril, the Patriarch of Constantinople, to Charles I. j 
There was also the celebrated Basilicoii Doron, by 
James I., in bis own hand-writing. A valuable 
collection of pamphlets and periodical papers re- 
ferring* to those most eventful periods in English 
history, the civil wars and the Commonweallh, was 
presented by Ge{)rgc III. Wc shall not, we fear, be 
able to particularize in chronological order each 
subsequent addition. The Rev. Thomas Birch, some i 
time President of tlie Royal Sociery, and one of the 
most active and indefatigable scholars of the last 
century, bequeathed liis books and manuscripts to the 
public ; and on his death, w^hich occurred through a ! 
fatal accident in 1766, they were placed in the British | 
Museum. The library was subsequently augmented 
and cnriclied by a choice collection of books, including 
many early editions of the classics, and otlier rarities, 
from the Rev. Mordaimt Clayton Crachcrodc; a 
variety of works on musical science from Sir John 
Hawkins and Dr. Burney; Garrick’s celebrated 
collection of old plays ; a number of works on Italian 
history and topography from Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
and the valuable biographical collections of Sir 
William Musgravc. The bbrary of Francis Hargrave, 
a black-letter lawyer of no mean repute, and of whose 
profound legal learning it is unnecessary to speak, 
also found its way to the Museum after bis death, 
having been purchased of bis representatives, by the 
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Government. Must of bis books were enriched with 
manuscript notes, which, wo need not say, consider- 
ably enhance their value. 

In recent years, one of the most considerable bene- 
factors to the Museum W 2 is tholatc Sir Joseph Bonks. 
The life of this distinguished man had been marked 
by many acts of personal heroism, and by an unin- 
terrupted course of dignified and laborious exertion. 
By no individual in modern times has a purer or 
more disinterested love of science been evinced. He 
devoted his ample means to the furtherance of 
scientific investigation; and he slirank from no 
danger, toil, or hardship in the pursuit of his favourite 
study. His botanical rcscnrchcs in the South Seas, 
in New Zealand, and in New South Wales, were of 
signal service to the cause of science ; and we may, 
perhaps, remind our readers that our principal penrd 
colony received the name of Botany Bay from the visit 
of Sir Joseph and his friend Dr. Solander, a Swedish 
naturalist, who accompanied him on the expedition. 
Sir Joseph Banks bequeathed to his librarian, llobcit 
Brown, Esq., the use and enjoyment of his library and 
collections during his lifetime, on condition that tliey 
were afterwards to be deposited in the British 
^ruseum. On the death of Sir Joseph, in 1820, an 
arrangement was made with Mr. Brown, by which he 
was transferred, together with the collections, to the 
Museum. 

The noblest addition, however, to the national 
library was mad{5 in 1823, when George IV. presented 
to the nation the library of his father George III. 
Many cxcpiibile specimens of (Uirly typography are 
contained in this collection, some of the earliest pro- 
ductions of the press of Caxton, and a plentiful 
supply of tile line ‘Marge paper ” copies which delight 
the eyes of hiblionianiacs and virtuosos. In order 
that these works might be kept separate and distinct 
from the other collections, a suitable apartment was 
erected for their reception, three hundred feet in 
length, and remarkable for the elegance and beauty 
of its proportions.’ Passing over minor additions in 
intervening years, the most recent and most valuable 
^accession remaining for us to speak of is the library 
of the late Right Honourable Thomas Grenville, 
which having been generously bequeathed to the 
British Museum, was deposited there in 184:7. In 
an admirable article on “ Libraries and Catalogues,” 
in the " Quarterly Review” for May 1813, this col- 
lection is spoken of as being, in its way, unique, 
“formed regardless of cost, elegant in taste and 
objects, choice in editions, with just so much of 
rarity as makes us esteem a picture of a master whose 
works are numbered by tens, more than a picture of 
equal merit by a painter whose canvass may be esti- 
mated by acres.” Amongst other rarities, it contains 


(1) Tills apartment is known as the King’s Library.” It may 
not be altogether Irrelevant to notice, amongst other matters of 
public notoriety, that an old and esteemed attendant (Mr. John 
Williams), who was transferred to the Museum with this library, 
has, man and bo;r/’ superintended for upwards of fifty years the 
placing and replacing of tho books, and may hu fairly regarded as 
one of tho rarities of the collection. ^ 


the/fj/ editioli of “ Don Quixote>" printed in 1605« 
and three others published in the same year, of which 
one bears the imprint of Lisbon, a circumstance 
which proves the wonderful popularity of the work 
on its first appearance. There is also a fine collection 
of the early editions of Ariosto ; whilst for tlio illus- 
tration of English history there are many rare and 
curious tracts on the Spanish Armada, and on that 
fruitful topic of controversy, the divorce of Henryk 
VIll. The progressive increase of the library of the 
British Museum will be best illustrated by stating, 
that in 17b 7 it comprised about 40,000 volumes ; in 
1800, about 66,000; in 1823, 125,000; in 1836, 
240,000 ; and in 1848, 435,000. A more vivid idea 
of its extent will perhaps be formed from a statement 
copied into the number of the “ Quarterly ” before 
cited, that the printed books alone at that time occu- 
pied ten miles of shelf No amount of labour or 
expense has of late years been spared to render 
this department of the Museum as complete as pos- 
sible ; and very recently on immense hoard of Rabbi- 
nical books, forming the Hebrew library of the late 
Dr. Michael, of ilamburgli, and enriched with his 
notes, w'crc added to tho other collections. Nor 
should we omit to speak of the Chinese books on all 
conceivable topics, which were presented by the 
(jlovcrnnient at the close of the war with the Celestial 
Nation, and whose cabalistic characters may in time 
icvcal a fund of knowledge eutii’ely new to the 
western world. 

lJuviug extended this paper to some length, it is 
not our intention to detain the reader with any de- 
tailed account of the other collections in the Museum, 
and which arc better known to the public. In the 
department of Antiquities, it may be said to be 
cspceially rich. Not to speak of the Elgin and 
Pliigaleiun marbles, the most j>recious relics of Grecian 
art which tiiiic in its “all-devastating llight” has 
spared, and the grand and gloomy sculptures wliich 
adorn the Egyptian tSaluon, the collection has been 
lately enriched with the Lyciau marbles brought by 
Sir Churh^s Ei*llowes from Asia Minor, and still more 
recently with the far-famed sculptures from Nimroud, 
the bite of ancient Nineveh, for the discovery of 
which the nation will long hold itself indebted to the 
zeal and enterprise of Mr. Austin Henry Layard. In 
the Print Room, we may by the way observe, there 
arc many of the choicest productions of Albert Durcr 
and Rembrandt, some of which arc of the extremest 
rarity. 

Connected w^ith tlie department of Antiquities, 
there is an extensive collection of coins and medals, 
for tlic public exhibition of which there is at present, 
unhappily, no facility. As an cxamjde of the singular 
circumstances which sometimes confer an interest 
upon an object and render it historically valuable, 
wc may, in conclusion, just refer to the story of tlio 
famous Pultcney Guinea in this collection. 

William Pultcney, afterwai-ds Earl of Bath, was 
remarkable alike for his oratorical talents and his long 
and consistent opposition to tho measures of Sir 
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Robert Walpole, the great Whig minister. On the 
11th of Tebruary, 1741, a time when party feeling 
was at its height, Walpole received an intimation in 
the House of Commons that it was the intention of 
the opposition to impeach him. To this menace he 
replied with his usual composure and self-complacence, 
merely requesting a fair and candid hearing, and 
winding up his speech with the quotation : 

Nil conscirc sibi, nulirpallescerc culpoj.*’ 

With liis usual tact, Pulteney immediately rose, and 
observed, “that the right honourable gentleman’s 
logic and Latin were alike inaccurate, and that 
Horace, whom he had just misquoted, had written 
‘ nulla pallcsccrc culpa..* ” Walpole maintained that 
his quotation was correct, and a bet was oifered. The 
matter was thereupon referred to Nicholas Ilardinge, 
Clerk of the House, an excellent classical scholar, who 
decided against Walpole. The minister accordingly 
took a guinea from his pocket, and dung it across the 
House to Pulteney. Tlie latter caught it, and, hold- 
ing it up, exclaimed, “It’s the only money I have 
received from the treasury for many years, and it 
sliall be the last.” ‘ This guinea, having been care- 
fully preserved, finally came into the hands of Sir 
John Murray, by whom it was presented in 1828 to 
the British Museum. The following memomnduni, 
in the handwriting of Pulteney, is attached to it : — 
“ This guinea I desire may bo kept as an heir-loom. 
It was won of Sir Robert Walpole in tlie House of 
Commons, he asserting the verse in Horace to be 
nulli pallescere culpce^ whereas I laid the wager of a 
guinea that it was nulla palleacere culpa. He sent 
for the book, and being convinced that he had lost, 
gave me this guinea. I told him £ could take the 
money without any blush on my side, but believed it 
was tlie only money he ever gave in the House where 
the giver and the receiver ought not equally to 
blush. This guinea, I hope, will prove to my pos- 
terity the use of knowing Latiu, and encourage 
them in their learning.” 


SCIENCE ON THE GLACIERS. 

The celebrated Swiss naturalist, Agassiz, has for 
many years been accustomed to make excursions into 
the Alpine regions of his native country for the pur- 
pose of scientific investigation. Sometimes tlio tour 
is “a pilgrimage in which, wiili one or two compa- 
nions only, he goes to discover new subjects for 
meditation and study.” At other times he is accom- 
panied by a party of pbilosophers, both native and 
foreign, setting out witJi a specific object in view, 
each one undertaking adilTercnt portion of tlm subject 
under inquiry, and thus an exploring expedition is 
formed, whose united knowledge and perseverance 
moke the journey contribute in no small degree to 
the interests of science. 

Interesting accounts of these expeditions have 
(1) Hiitory of Party, by G. Wingrove Cooke, vol. 2. 


been preserved in the pages of a periodical published 
at Geneva, from which we gather various particulars of 
•the journey in the summer of 1841 . On this occasion, 
the grand object was to determine the temperature of 
glaciers, the effects produced upon them by the fluc- 
tuations of the atmosphere, and to note the process 
by which snow increases their bulk. Besides these 
questions, many others connected with the animal and 
vegetable phenomena of icy regions remained to be 
settled, and their relations traced to similar pheno- 
mena ill other regions. Numerous pliilosophical in- 
struments and mechanical tools were prepared before 
hand ; the hospice of the Grimsel was selected as head 
quarters, from its vicinity to several interesting locali- 
ties, including the glacier of the Aar, on wliicli the 
experiments were to be made, and in the month of 
August the samns started for the seeiic of action. 

At the Grimsel they were fortunate enough to meet 
with the two best guides in the country; one the 
brother of Papa /ybach, superior of the convent, the 
other a mason noted for liis fertile resources in the 
construction of impromptu cabins for the shelter of 
benighted travellers. Here the party learned lliat 
the glaciers were practicalilc, and that red snow, one 
of the objects to which their rcsearclics were to bo 
directed, was abundant in many places. They set 
out for the glacier, situated on the liciglits between 
Bernese Oberlaiid and the Valais, at a hciglit of 
nearly 6,000 feet above the sea level. Tlic icy mass 
was extremely dillicult of access, its steep sloping 
base being covered by a siraluin of laigc blocks of 
stone, which slip from under the traveller’s feet, and 
give him half an hour’s hard climbing before the jiiire 
ice is reached. It is a remarkable (act that a glacier 
never retains foreign substances within its body; 
these, consisting chiclly of stones, arc extruded from 
the sides and top of the huge mass. When in the 
latter position, an enormous block may sometimes be 
seen on the top of an icy pedestal several feet in 
height. The explanation given of this singular ap- 
pearance is, that the stone shelters the ice bencalli it 
from the action of the sun’s rays, and is by this cause 
gradually elevated above the surrounding surface,! 
wliich melts away in the warm s(‘ason. Sometimes, 
however, a single day suffices to dissolve the column 
of ice, when the stone is left lying on the surface of 
the glacier. 

A place for a temporary dwelling was found under 
the projecting angle of an cnonnous block of mica 
schist ; a perpendicular wall was built up to meet this 
angle, inclosing a space about three feet high, where 
six persons could lie down. A thick layer of dry 
grass was spread on the floor, and covered with oil- 
skin to prevent the rising of damp; above this a second 
layer of grass formed the beds. Places were found 
under another portion of the block to serve as kitchen, 
dining-room, and cellar. This rude residence w^as 
called “Hotel dcs Neuchatelois,” which name, to- 
gether with the distance from one extremity of the 
glacier, was inscribed in large characters on the side 
of the rock, as an index for the verification of future 
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observations. Since the preceding year the glacier of 
the Aar bad increased its length by 200 feet. 

The duties of each individual were duly prescribed. 
Agassiz made all the barometric, thermometric, hygro- 
metric, and similar observations; Vogt was to examine 
the red snow and its organic elements ; to Nicollet 
was assigned the study of the flora of the glacier and 
surroun^ug rocks ; to Desor the phcnoniciia of the 
ice, its structure and ai)i)carance under different con- 
ditions of the atmosphere. To Agassiz, as chief of 
the expedition, all the observed facts were statedly 
communicated; his was the task of putting them 
logetlicr as a complete system. The effect of this 
social organization was to expedite and perfect the 
various operations. 

1'hc party wore rarely together except at night 
and during incjils ; at four in the morning the guides 
arrived from their own hut, about half a mile distant. 
Their first business was to light a fire and prepare 
breakfast ; then the daily conversation began, inqui- 
ries issued from the sleeping place as to the weather, 
the height of the barometer, promise of a fine day, &c. 
The chocolate was soon ready, when Jacob, approach- 
ing the dormitory, said, Now, gentlemen, you must 
come out if you wish to take your chocolate while it 
is hot.” The philosoplicrs, some of them unwillingly, 
then crept from beneath their coverings; it was, how- 
ever, remarked that the morning wash in ihe icy cold 
natcr of the glacier never failed to j)ut them all into 
good humour. Provisions were sent to them daily 
from the Grimscl, a j)rccaution rendered necessary hy 
llio extreme dryness of the air on the glacier render- 
ing food nnpalutablc if kept more tlian a day ; such, 
lion ever, were the appetites of the parly tliat they ate 
double t heir usual quantity. 

“Isolated as we were,” writes M. Desor, “in oiu: 
litlle colony in the midst of the sea of ice, and oc- 
cupied exclusively with our scientific observations, 
we rarely thought of the ordinary subjects of social 
life. ; ill fact, the luobt extraordinary political ovenis in- 
terested the most of us but very indirectly and remotely. 
I remember, when the news reached us of Prince Louis 
Buonaparte’s landing at Boulogne, we could hardly be- 
lieve that people in their senses would go so far astray. 
Although our manner of living was nearly tlio same 
every day, 1 do not recollect that we had a single 
momoiii of weariness. Even the most monotonous 
occupations, such as the barometrical and bygrometri- 
cal observations, possessed a certain interest. The 
smallest facts were submitted to discussion, and when- 
ever one or the other of us relumed from an excur- 
sion on the glacier, it was rarely without some new 
and instructive observation. The microscopes, besides, 
offered a charm always new in the varied forms of the 
novel fauna which urc \trcrc enabled to study on the 
spot ; every day, iu fact, passed in good liumour and 
pleasure.” 

The approach of evening produces a striking effect 
in Alpine regions. At sunset the explorers retired to 
rest: the temperature at that time generally falls be- 
low Zero, the little streams which the sun’s warmth 


sets in motion on the surface of the glacier cease to 
flow, the noise of cascades insensibly ceases, and a 
most profound stillness prevafls over the wWe ipy 
solitude. The animal heat of the party sufficed to 
keep their little cabin warm, but oue night they were 
awakened by an unusual [cold ; ou looking up, an 
opening of several inches was seen, where the wall 
finished against the projecting rock. Daylight was 
anxiously waited for, and showed them a crcvioc 
across the whole mass of the glacier, close to their 
sleeping place, which had opened during the night, 
and thus displaced the masonry. From observations 
based upon this and similar facts the conclusion was 
come to, that the formation of crevices is due to the^ 
unequal tension produced by differences of tempera- 
ture ill the internal and external layers of tlie icy 
mass. The glacier, it is said, is never more beautiful 
than in rainy weather ; then tlio numerous fissures 
Olid little cavities which everywhere intersect the sur- 
face become filled with water, and give a bluish tint 
to the huge mass, which has an extremely pleasing 
effect. Should tlic rain be followed by a night’s frost, 
all this water congeals in llic superficial cracks, and 
stands u)) in relief like a network of blue veins, while 
the surrounding ice resumes its usual white hue, pre- 
senting the ajipcaraiicc of veins of azure quartz in 
calcareous scoria. 

One of the objects of the expedition was to ascer- 
tain the interior temperature of glaciers ; this could 
only be effected by piercing lioles in the ice. The 
guides were set to work with iron instruments con- 
.structed for the purpose; but after several hours* 
labour they succeeded only in ])onctratiiig to a depth 
of six inches. The tools \verc the csiiccial contrivance 
of Agassiz, and his companions with sly humour joked 
him on the mn-complaimnce of the glacier. The next 
day, however, the philosophers were confined to their 
cabin by fog and rain, where they smoked llieir pipes 
and pjissed the time in microscopic observations on 
the colouring matter of red snow and some extraor- 
dinary insects that iidiabit the ice. As soon as the 
weather cleared up, the boring was resumed, and the 
glacier, before so refractory, was now cosily pene- 
trated, and by the following day two holes, one twenty 
and the other eight feet deep, were dug side by side. 
Every evening a thermometer was suspended in ench 
of these cavities, which were closely covered to prevent 
the admission of cxlenud air, and the results showed, 
wlicii compared witli oliscrvations made outside, 
that at a depth of eight or nine feet the temperature 
of a glacier is constant a little below Zero, while 
the surface is generally at Zero. The spot on 
wliicli the party were assembled was suiToundcd 
by an accumulation of snow and ice, covering a sur- 
face of eight leagues. “What beautiful pastures 
these would be,” said one of the guides, with a sigh, 
“were it not for that horrid ice !” Glaciers, however, 
if of no use to the shepherd, have rendered important 
services to the meteorologist and geologist, who other- 
wise would have been at a loss to explain many 
apparently inexplicable phenomena Geologists show 
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that the quantity of ice on the surface was at one time 
much greater tlian at present. The traces of glaciers 
have been found in various parts of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland. M. Agassis considers that their melt- 
ing is not caused by terrestrial heat, and has proved 
that their mass, instead of being, as was supposed, 
exceedingly close and compact, is, on Ihe contrary, 
full of innumerable veins. On making experiments 
by infiltration with coloured fluids, they were found 
to run through a block of ico twenty feet thick in two 
hours and a half. 

Red snow appears to have been first noticed by Dc 
Saussure in 1760 ; he found it lying in hollow patches, 
^generally of a deep red in the centre and pale on the 
edges, and attributed the colour to the presence of a 
vegetable pollen. R.ed snow was afterwards seen by 
Ross in 1818, during his arctic voyage; a range of 
cliffs eight miles in length, covered with it, were 
named the Crimson Cliffs. Some of the snow was 
preserved and submitted to analysis, whicli gave a 
species of fungus, uredo nivalin, ns the colouring agent. 
Since that period the attentiou of the most distin- 
guished naturalists has been directed to this pheno- 
menon, with a view to determine its real nature. Jii 
1839 it was ascertained that the rod matter of snow 
consisted of living animals, iuterniiugled with 
Some of the animals were of a gray colour, but the 
greater number of a deep crimson ; their motion was so 
swift as scarcely to be followed by the eye. Some 
were pear shaped, and spun round like a top with 
incredible velocity; others had two red transparent 
stomachs, with which a singular apparatus was con- 
nected. These little animals frolic and disport them- 
selves in a temperature below the freezing point, 
exhibiting all the activity of the insects that fill about 
in the more genial sunshine. A degree of warmth 
barely sufficient to melt the snow invariably kills 
them. 

The party whose labours we arc describing ascer- 
tained these minute creatures to bo infanoria ; they 
had taken care to provide themselves with Ehren- 
berg’s great work on the subjtjct, and were thus 
enabled to compare and classify tlicm. The most 
interesting, as above specified, is one of the rotifera, 
named by the German naturalists Phihdina roseola. 
It was found in abundunoe at the foot of the glacier 
of the Aar ; the animars head consists of a trunk 
opening with a ciliary orifice, behind which are two 
rotatory organs like the wheels of a mill, which are 
often seen in rapid motion, tlic means apparently of 
oonyeying nutriment to the stomach. At the base of 
the trunk the eyes arc placed obliquely ; it is in the 
stomach and its appendages that the peculiar red 
colour is seen, varying in intensity according to the 
nature of the oigan, some portions of the intestines 
being of a pale and others of a deep crimson. The 
tail is made to lengthen and contract after the man- 
ner of a telescope, and consists of seven joints or 
rings, the last being furnished with two feet similar 
to those of the caterpillar. This singular animal has 
other peculiarities of which it is scarcely possible to 


give a familiar description. The question of red snow 
is no longer a puzCle ; that which was supposed to be 
devoid of {dl life is now found to be the abode of 
millions of living creatures, in whose stomachs the 
substance of the snow is converted into a red fiuid. 

Not less extraordinary, perhaps, is the fact that 
fieas live and breed upon glaciers. These insects had 
been seen by some of the party on a former occasion, 
but Agassiz had refused to consider them as tenants 
of the ice. “Judge then,” writes M. Desor, “what 
was my pleasure when I saw them again ; not that 
they are pretty, for they are very ugly, but because 
it gave me the opportunity of oonviiiciug Agassiz 
that these animals really lived in the glacier, and were 
not thrown there by chance. On turning over some 
stones, we found an incredible number, sometimes thou- 
sands within the space of a foot, and carried away 
many specimens to be examined with tlie microscope. 
VVe afterwards met with them all over the glacier, 
but they seem to prefer the slielter of stones, and the 
edges of pools and crevices. But what surprised us 
most was to sec these little animals introduce them- 
selves with extraordinary agility into the most appa- 
rently eoin})act ice, to sucli an extent that whenever 
wo broke off a fragmeiit wc saw them circulating like 
globules of blood ihrougli their canals. This is a fact 
which deserves to be taken into consideration, as it 
confirms tlic truth demonstrated by Agassiz, that 
glacier ice, wliaicver may be its compactness and 
transparence, is always traversed by a jdexus of minute 
fissures which escape an ordinary eye, and fumislies 
besides a manifest proof that glaciers arc by no means 
incompatible with the development of organic life 
cither on their surface or in their interior.” 

“ These little insects arc about the size of the com- 
mon flea, and leap in the same way when disturbed, 
it was for this reason that we gave them the name of 
glacier fleas, although, zoologically speaking, the re- 
lationship is very false, for, wlien examined with the 
microscope, it is soon seen that their organization has 
nothing in common with that of the parasite so incon- 
venient to tlic human race.” Tlicy belong to the 
family of tlic Podurella, and liavc been named, from 
their discoverer, Desoria saltam. Their bodies are of 
a deep black colour, thickly covered with fine short 
hairs ; tlieir food consists of solid matter, which is 
ground between their jaws before descending to their 
stomachs. A remarkable fact lias been observed with 
regard to their circulatory system : ihe motion of the 
blood is intermittent, or rather, ceases at ihe animal's 
will. It may be seen for hours without a sign of life, 
when all at once a movement takes place, attended by 
regular pulsations, beating 140 times in a minute. 

M. Topffer, the author of “ Voyages en Zigzag,” 
gives an amusing account of a meeting wliich he had 
with some members of the party at the hospice of the 
Grimsel. “ Complaisant and well informed,” he tells 
ns, “ they gave us a familiar account of the sort of 
life they le^ upon the glacier of the Aar, for what 
reasons they are sinking a well, how glaciers have 
fleas just the same as cooks and poodle dogs, and that 
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red snow owes its colour to au insect with a crimson 
stomach. Quick we sent to fetch some red-snow 
water, mounted a microscope, and there wc were 
taking our turn to look at rotifera as many as we 
pleased. What a curious animal ! Figure to your- 
self a creature which keeps two mill wheels in per- 
petual activity at tlic two comers of its mouth, for 
no other purpose than to make the water constantly 
renewed enter in greater abundance. This water 
rushes into tlie gulf, sweeping along all sorts of 
matters, and at last reaches the red stomach, where 
two mill-stones, placed at the entrance, bmisc, wush, 
and reduce to a jelly every thing that comes. Truly, 
wc are only animalcules of cotton by the side of this 
grinding animal, and our gastric juice is nothing but 
lukewarm water in comparison u’ith this redoubtable 
mechanism, which pulverises all it lays hold of. As 
for the fleas, they are about the same size as our own, 
and velveied, apparently to keep them warm. But 
what in the name of mischief do they find to bite on 
the glaciers — those mighty lymphatics? And is it 
not, after all, a molanclioly fate for fleas to have to 
bite soiiKilhing wliich feels nothing at all of their 
sting?’* 

After a Aveek’s residence on llie glacier sonic of 
tlie party dctcaininud on attempting the pass of the 
Stralilcck, by way of the wer de ylaca between the 
Fiiihbcraar and Grindclwald, a feat which had only 
l.wicc before been accomplished. The whole of tlicir 
collections and apparatus, excepting a few of the ob- 
serving instruments, u'cre packed up and sent to await 
their return by the ordinary route to the Grirusel. 
They started early in the morning, and arriving at 
the foot of the Strahlcck, found it less fonnidabh) in 
appoanuicc than liad luicii anticipated ; but distances 
ami heights arc very deecjilivc in mountainous dis- 
tricts. “ Wc ranged ourselves in file,” says M. 
Dcsor, to make the ascent. Jacob and Wiilireii, the 
guides, marched in advance, sounding the granulated 
snow, or nece, to find out the crcviccs. Gradually 
the slope became sleepcir, and the snow so loose that 
we sank in it to our knees at every step. Fearful 
of accidents, our guides now thouglit proper to attach 
us together at convcuicnit distances by a long cord, 
which we carried for tlie purpose, and passed round 
our bodies. Our t wo guides left themselves at liberty, 
tlie bettor to observe our mute. It was interrsting 
to observe with what cireumspectiou, and confidence 
at the same time, tlicse two intelligent mid robust 
mouutaiuccrs beat the path before ns, soniefiincs 
stamping on the suow to prevent our sinking into it, 
at others chopping steps in the hardened surface willi 
an axe, and encouraging us by voice and gestures not 
to change our footing, to remain always at an equal 
distance from one another, and not to look behind ; 
for the slope was such as to create a giddiness even 
in those not subject to it. It is impossible to travel 
up such an iuclinatiou in a direct line, and wc only 
accomplished it by deviations from right to left. 
It was with inexpressible pleasure Ih&t I pressed 
Agassiz's hand when we at length reached the sum- 


mit of the pass, from whence we suddenly beheld the 
chains of tlie lower Alps, and the magnificent pyramid 
of the Niesen bathed by the waters of the Lake of 
Thun.” 

The instruments were unpacked and 'the required 
observations made; the dryness of the air was ex 
tremc, and, notwithstanding the bright sunshine, the 
thermometer remained below the freezing point. The 
party w'ere in such high spirits that, after their repast; 
they began to dance and sing like schoolboys on a 
holiday. At the end of an hour and a half, however, 
it was time to cease frolics and commence the de- 
scent. It was judged best to slide down the slope of 
frozen snow; the adventurers again attached them- 
selves to the cord, os a measure of safety, and had 
scarcely started wlien one of them sunk up to his 
breast into the snow ; one of the fearful crevices was 
beneath him, but by the rapid motion of the others 
he was drawn out in safety. Sometimes where the 
route became rougher or steeper than usual, one of 
the number fell and dragged two or three others down 
with him. After various raischauccs of this nature, 
they separated, and each sbd down in a sitting pos- 
ture. Agassiz found himself suddenly at the edge of 
a yawning chasm, from which he saved himself by a 
rapid spring to the opposite side. Hero his footing 
failed, and before ho could recover himself he was 
carried some distance down the rugged surface of the 
snow, and his hands lacerated by vain endeavours to 
stop liimsclf. At length tlie whole party reached a 
resting place, where the guides were waiting with 
out stretched arms to break the shock of their descent. 
Before going further it was found necessary to set 
one of the guides to sew up the rents in their 
trowsers caused by the rough passage. Notwith- 
standing the trouble and fatigue,” says M. Dcsor, 
** wc never shrank from tlie trouble of going out of 
our way, or getting over a crevice, to pluck a little 
stunted plant, or to examine a stone or lichen of an 
uncommon appearance. It is the privilege of science 
to furnish to the naturalist at each step new subjects 
of recreation and meditation, when even the ^^ealer 
scenes of nature begin to lose something of their 
interest.” 

The last portion of the descent, which occupied 
five hours, was the most dangerous and fatiguing, 
aud only effected by following the bed of a small 
watercourse, wliich one of the guides discovered afler 
much difficulty. “ All at once,” pursues the narrator, 
“ a spontaneous exclamation of joy broke from our 
little troop, when, on turning the projecting angle of 
a rock, we saw the church aud village of Grindclwald. 
Never had a valley appeared more beautiful tluui that 
now presented to us. Wc felt our c^e-balls, con- 
li-actcd by the dazzling reflection from the ice aud 
snow, dilate with pleasure upon the green turf 
watered by the sparkling cuiTcut of Lutcliiuc. The 
first thing wc did on our arrival was to rub our legs 
with brandy, in order to be able to continue our walk 
on the following day.” The two subsequent days 
were passed in returning by the ordinary mountain- 
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road to the hospice of the Grimscl, where the whole of 
the party again met, and having exchanged notes and 
made up the sum of their observations, each one 
descend^ to resume his customary avocations in the 
lower regions of the cartk 




THE CHURCH IN THE COLONIES.* 

This history of England’s colonial empire is a 
subject of profound interest. Colonization, under 
any circumstances, involves questions of vital import- 
ance, not only to pailicular states, but to the common 
rights of humanity. Even the earliest Euglisli colonies 
were founded at a period when the science of civili- 
zation was beginning to be studied with new and 
extraordinary aids. Both tlie rulers and the Church- 
men of this country were, therefore, called upon to 
consider the planting of a colony as a matter of far 
higher import than that of merely relieving the parent- 
land of a superabundant population. As social and 
religious rights become better understood aud more 
highly valued, so the system of colonizalion must be 
founded on principles of a nobler character. 

Slowly as this important truth has difFased itself 
among men of iutlucncc in this country, it has been 
more or less understood from a very early p(u*iod. 
The first experiments in colonization made by English' 
men liad a germ of English freedom in them. Good 
sense and Christianity modified the turbulent feelings 
ever attending novel schemes and adventures. Many 
benevolent and enlightened minds w^crc engaged in 
watching tlie course of the emigrants. A new class 
of sympathies were created in the nation ; and every 
colony that was phuitcd helped to enlarge and quicken 
the heart of England with fresh generosity. It is a 
striking fact, that the only foreign possession belong- 
ing to this country, at the dawn of the llcformatiou, 
was the town of Calais. The temper likely to be 
shown, when larger and more legitimate acquisitions 
should rcw'ard English enterprise, is forcibly intimated 
by the conduct pursued towards that little territory. 
Thus Cranincr, iu a letter to secretary Cromwell, 
writes ; — “ Whereas, among other of the King’s 
dominions witliin this his realm, tlicrc is no part, in 
my opinion, tliat more nccdctli good instruction of 
. tlje word of God, or aid of learned curates to be 
resident, than doth the town and marches of Calais; 
considering specially, not only the great ignorance 
and blindness, as well of the heads now resident there, 
as of the common and vulgar people, in the doctrine 
and knowledge of Scripture, but also having respect 
unto the universal concourse of aliens aud strangers, 
which daily diverteth and resorteth thither ; I think, 

(1) ** The History of the Church of England in Uie Colonies and 
Foreign Dependencies of the British Empire.’* By tlie Rcr. 
James S. M. Anderson, M.A. See, &c. Two Volumes. London ; 
RiringtonB. 


that it will no less be a cliaritable aud godly deed 
than a singular commodity for this realm, to have in 
those parties, at the least, two learned persons planted 
and settled there by the King’s authority in some 
lioiirst living, whose sincerity in conversation of 
living and teaching shall shortly, no doubt, clearly 
extinct and extirpate all manner of hypocrisy, false 
faith, and blindness of God aud his word, wherein 
now the inhabitants tliere be altogether wrapt, to the 
no little slander, I fear me, of this realm, and preju- 
dice of tiic good and laudable acts lately conceived 
by the King’s grace and his high court of parliament.” 

In the reign of Edward VI. England began to feel 
the impulse which had already, in Spain and Portugal, 
compelled the genius of chivalry and romance to yield 
to that of enterprise. But a genuine feeling of piety 
dictated the rules by which it was governed. When 
Sir Hugh Willough% was despatched on a voyage to 
Cathay, the youthful monarch furnished him with 
letters to the princes whose territories lie was ex- 
pected to visit. These royal epistles abound in noble 
sentiments. They state, that, “ as the great and 
Almighty God hath given unto mankind, above all 
other living creatures, such an heart and desire, that 
every man desireth to join friendship with other, to 
love and be loved, also to give and receive mutual 
benefits, — it is therefore the duty of all men, accord- 
ing to their power, to maintain and increase this 
desire in every man, with wx*ll-descrving to all men, 
and especially to show this good aflectiou to sucli as, 
being moved witli tliis desire, conic unto them from 
far countries.” Again : “ Tlie God of heaven and 
earth, greatly providing for mankind, would not that 
all tilings should be found in one region, to the end 
that one sliould have need of another, that by this 
means friendship migiit be established among all men, 
aud every one seek to giatify all.” 

The feeling which prevailed when these enterprises 
Nverc undertaken,- reappears in the provision made for 
the religious wants of the infant colony of Virginia. 
Hakluyt, the venerable historian of early maritime 
discovery, lived in the reign of James I., and was a 
prebendary of Westminster. Ho urged wilh great 
force the value of foreign settlements to a nation 
capable of understanding the highest interests of the 
human race. In the spirit of these representations, it 
was observed, in tlie letters patent, that “ so noble a 
work may, by the providence of Almighty God, here- 
after tend to the glory of his divine majesty, in jiro- 
pagaling of Christian religion to such people as yet 
live in darkness and miserable ignorance of the time 
knowledge and worship of God, and may in time 
bring the infidels and savages, living in those parts, 
to human civility, and to a settled and quiet govern- 
ment.” 

In the articles drawn up for the guidance of the 
colonists in the Bermudas, we fmd the original 
settlers faithfully promising,” and " solemnly binding 
themselves,” ** evermore to worship the only true and 
ever-living God, according to the rules prescribed in 
his most holy word, and ever to continue iu that faith 
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into which they were baptized in the Church of 
England.” Tho holy observance of the Sabbath, and 
the strict performance of all the duties belonging to a 
Christian life, are next particularly enjoined ; and it 
only needed discreet and faitliful ministers to keep 
the people obedient to the maxims which they had 
thus readily and affectionately adopted. 

Unhappily, a set of men were now beginning to 
intrude themselves into the foreign stations of the 
Churcli, who had neither the mental nor the spiritual 
endowments ])ropcr for such positions. Licalculable 
evils were the conscq\ienec. Lord Bacon seems to 
have foreseen the danger which would attend the ap- 
pointment of clergymen to distant colonies, without 
making them definitely responsible to some head of 
tlicir own Church. Thus he says especially, “The 
discipline of tlie Church in the colonics should agree | 
with that which is settled in England,” and should i 
“ be subordinate under some bishop, or bishopric of 
this realm.” 

Eew narratives can be more interesting than that 
in which our author traces the progress of English 
colonization, and its connexion -with tho enlargement 
of tlic Church of Christ. Tii most of the accounts 
which he gives, we meet with stirring examples of the 
indomitable ' force of tlie national character ; of the 
natural disposition of Englishmen to dare peril, to 
contend uullinchingly against the inost’discounq^ing 
dilficidtios, and to regard difference of place and 
clime as unworthy the consideration of men devoted 
to the accomplishment of any great object, or the per- 
formance of even the most ordinary duties. Jlciicc, 
in the establishment of our colonies, we find aspirations 
after good, which, if not chocked by untoward cir- 
cumstances, or the accidental mixture of vulgar 
avarice and ambition, could not fail of the noblest, 
results. Tlie history of wliat has hecii done for 
religion, in tluisc respects cxliihits all the lights and 
shadows of this most important siihjeet. 

Wc have no fault to find wiili Mr. Anderson’s book 
but tliat it contains more than it ouglit to do. ]t is 
not ill the way of com])liinent, or with disguised 
praise, tliat w’c say this. An author commits no slight 
error, when ho obliges liis readers to w’adc tlirough 
some hundreds of pages not immediately belonging 
to the subject in question. Wc wanted a liisloiy of 
the Colonial Church. Air. Anderson has given us, in 
more than one instance, a history of England. This 
mode of writing is all very well for readers who look 
for general inst.ruction, or amusement, in every book 
which they take up, but it is an intolerable aimoyaiice 
to those who read a book with one aim, confidently 
trusting in the discretion of the author, and hoping 
that he will always keep tliat one aim iii view. Eor 
the sake of our sous and daughters, wc pardon Mr. 
Anderson. He has written a very cliarmiug, as well 
as a very useful book; and the pleasant style in which 
he describes events, not necessarily detailed at length, 
ought to render him popular among those who have 
time to follow his desultory narrative. There are 
many who know little or nothing of ^thc general 
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topics which we think ought to Iiave been left to the 
general historian; Mr. Audei*soi\ has performed a 
Idnd service for such persons. Abridgements are 
usually made for the young and unskilled ; in the 
present case, wc should like to sec the reverse. Let 
Mr. x\nderson keep liis work in the form in which it 
now appears, for the general reader; but let him 
abridge it ; let him compress the main portion of , the 
narrative into a single volume of 400 or 500 pages, 
for those who know all about Charles I., Lord Bacou^ 
William and Alary, and other such personages, but 
who confess that they know less than they ought to 
do about the Colonial Cliurcli, and who, wc are sure, 
would gladly study the .subject by the aid of so able 
and enlightened a w'ritcr as the preacher of liiucolu’s 
Imi. 


TUAYELS OE PTllNCE ADALBERT OP 
PRUSSIA.' 

A LEAiiNTiD and witty physician, w lion asked in a case 
“ l)c luuatico,” whether he considered the patient, a 
noble lord, of dull intellect, made reply, to the mi little 
detriment^of his practice, “ No ; not for a lord ! 

Is this a dull work ? No ; not for a jirince I will 
doubtless be tho answer of many an Dl-naturcd critic 
in these democratic days, when it is pleasanter to say a 
goodthingthan to render even-handed justice, ‘especially 
if an author ha])pcii to liavc tlie taint of royal blood. 
Because he is a man of some wnphty it is presumed 
without examination or trial tliat lie must, “ nolens 
volcns, ’’produce a heavy work; a style of criticism easier 
to a Zoilus tliaii fair to tho author and to tlie public. 
For, a prince though he be, lie is not at all obnoxious 
to “the fioft impeachment.” A love of truth, and 
of fairness and magnanimity even towai-ds jiriiiccs, 
obliges us to observe that tlie writer of these travels 
is decidedly a man of no common talents and attaiii- 
meiiis, and lias produced an extremely interesting and 
W'cll-writtcu book. Par from being imbued with the 
prejudices of an exclusive education and of birtli, it 
appears to us wdioUy free from any royal or aris- 
tocratic traits, enough to satisfy tlie most sinaipulous 
and fastidious reader. His regard for the. health and 
safety of his com]x\nions, his sympatliy for sufferers 
wherever found, and his declared abhorrence of tlie 
infamous trallic in man, with liis suggestions for 
opening new communications and means of commerce, 
entitle him to approbation and respect. 

The fact, moreover, of the author’s previous travels, 
especially in the East, the advantages and facilities for 
observation within liis reach, — all enabled him to 
render the present work more complete, more correct 
and truthful in its details, as well as more I’ich in point 
of anecdote and illustration, The power of judging, 
and of forming comparisons with regard both to 


(1) ** Travels of II. ll. H. Prince Achlbcrt of Prussia, in the South 
of Europe and in Braxil; with a Voyatfe up the Amazon and 
the Zingu.” Translated by Sir Robert H. Sebomburgh, and 
John Edward Taylor. 2 vols. 8vo. London. D. BoefUe. 
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oharaoter and scenery^ which a wider field of experience 
ever confers, has a great chann for the general reader. 
Combined too with that of graphic delineation, of 
a glowing style, and richer imagery, this enlarged 
sphere of observation gives variety and animation to 
the narrative, with a vivacity and picturesqueness 
of description beyond the reach of a solitary tourist 
who for the first time beholds the world. | 

Often the companion of the great Humboldt, and 
intimately acquainted with his sound works, the author I 
possessed many advantages in undertaking such an 
expedition. It is a proof of that enthusiasm and 
thirst of knowledge, which can alone throw light upon 
distant regions, penetrate the most remote rivers and 
primeval forests, and confer the benefits of science and 
Christian freedom and civilization, as far as man’s power 
of observation and resistless tendency to communicate 
the Anoicn and to ascertain the unknown can by 
possibility extend. 

Truth is great and will prevail, although few critics 
have impartiality and self-respect enough at all times to 
proclaim it. We ought to speak of the author of 
these travels as we should of the simplest pedestrian 
traveller ; to recollect moreover that he wrote for 
Germans, and not for ourselves. That which is 
familiar to us, may be thought novel by them ; the dull, 
lively ; tedious detail, curious and interesting ; .while 
German critics may glory in the innumerable books of 
travel, under which the less patient and fastidious 
English lament and groan. In short, without some 
degree of liberal feeling, some comprehensive spirit of 
criticism prevail, we fall into all kinds of errors and 
absurdities in treating of foreign works. 

It is not the information furnished, but the mode 
of treating it, which constitutes a dull book, and it 
would be as absurd as unjust to pronounce the author’s 
admirable descriptions of European scenery, tedious 
and “ de trop,” because we happen to have travelled 
over or to have read accounts of those spots before. 

'When a work upon lands of so vast a surface, and 
on rivers and forests with all their products of such 
colossal proportions, enters into anytliiug like details 
of a minute kind, it must necessarily be esteemed 
heavy, in the estimation, at least, of ordinary readers. 
But that is not the case here, though a lover of i 
sketches might think these volumes judiciously con- 1 
doused within half tlieir present bulk. 11 is appetite | 
may be far too fastidious, and his power of digesting 
bulky volumes much less developed than a German 
reader’s. As with the boys and the frogs, what is 
pleasure to one party is death to the other ; and the 
old adage slonc — “ What is one man’s meat is 
another’s poison,” is enough to set all critical one- 
sidedness at defiance. 

It is no fault of the author’s, then, that lie is a 
prince— a brother of the late Prince Waldemar, who 
was present in the former campaign against the Sikhs, 
—or that he enjoyed opportunities for locomotion not 
usually offered to the general ruti of travellers ; that 
the King of Sardinia, moreover, placed a beautiful 


pleased, and retain until bis return ; that at Rio 
de Janeiro the Emperor of Brazil should “ take up 
the wondrous tale,” supply the exploring party with 
boats and provisions, and treat the Prince to a ball ! 
nay, still more insufferable, that be should liave 
counts, and consuls, and men of science, to attend 
him ; Indian chiefs, and tribes for beyond the Ama- 
zon, to had his advent ; a noble young missioner to 
introduce him ; guides, mules, and hammocks, to be- 
guile the tediousness of the way ; and, to crorni all, 
the celebrated Humboldt proud and happy to write a 
preface to his travels upon his return. 

We can tolerate even iliis, and speak of a prince in 
no spirit of disparagement if he have sense to make 
his position useful, and io respect himself. Had he 
not possessed talent and judgment, he would only the 
more have compromised himself, and exposed his 
vanity and folly, by entering his name upon the list of 
distinguished travellers; he would be sure to have 
become the butt of party, and to expiate the siu of 
royal authorship by running the gauntlet through tlio 
whole literary press. As it is, it will be argued that 
the author was greatly in fault for not exactly con- 
sulting English tastes and feelings, and his translators 
still more for not metamorphosing, or cutting down 
his f?ur proportions to a small readable volume — that 
delight of an idle critic’s, as of a desultory reader’s 
heart. 

To pronounce tliese volumes cumbrous or dull, j 
therefore, is witli such merely to assert that they arc j 
the work of a foreigner and a German, and written j 
in a style and spirit the opposite of skimming over | 
evcrytliing and speaking of nothing. The few ex- 
amples wc have it in our power to give will fully bear 
out, wc feel assured, the generally high character wc 
luivc fearlessly given of its merits and churacleristios, 
as distinguished from Ihe more condensed form and 
sketching character of a purely English book of | 
travels. | 

The joint translation is very ably executed. Tlu; 1 
parties seem to have entered fully into tlic tone and | 
spirit of the writer ; the st;yle is clear and flowing, 
and, with a perfect command of the language, and 
appreciation of the autlior’s views and meaning, it 
reads mueli with the air of an original production. 

As the narrative was first printed in German for 
private circulation only, the translators were, con- 
sequently, indebted for a copy of the work to the 
Prince’s sanction of their labours.' ’I’o Sir li. II. 
Schornburgli, the author of “ IVavels in Guiana and on 
the Orinoco,” Humboldt, in his introduction, pays a 
just tribute, showing that his labours have materially 
enhirged our knowledge of the geography and natural 
history of the eastern part of South America, and the 
great net of rivers between the sea-coast of Guiana and 
tlie basin of the Amazon. If human civilization, which 
is making such giant strides in North America, should 
ever penetrate into these fastnesses, (a hope which 
St. Basil calls “ day-dreams of man,”) the structure 
of this great net of rivers from north to soulli may 
I open channels of conimuuication such as are unknown 
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in any other part of the world. An insignificant 
canal in the vicinity of the Brazilian Villa Bella, con- 
necting the basin of the Guupore (a tributary of the 
Bio de Madeira) with the basin of the Paraguay, 

I would effect the possibility of an unbroken navigation 
throughout the whole continent, from Buenos Ayres 
, to the mouth of the Orinoco, opposite the Island of 
I Trinidad. 

The opinion of so enlightened a traveller upon the 
work before us is the more interesting from being ex- 
pressed with perfect frankness and freedom. 

** It conducts UH through lirazil to the mouth of the 
Amazon river, and through thU into one of. its import- 
ant tributaries, the Xingu, the course of wiiich is now 
explored for the first time. . . The author had previously 
I visited the Crimea, Constantinople, and Greece. A 
I youthful passion for the sea early nwakened in him, and 
: a noble thirst for k.iowledge, the desire to enrich life by 
■ the acquisition of new and enlarged ideas, subsequently 
I led him to travel through Sicily, along the Spanish coast 
, to TcnerifFc, and Uio do Janeiro. The Journal of his 
!i Travels enriched with sketches made from nature by 
|. the author himself, is not in the strict sense of the word 
l| a scientific book ; neverlhcless, it contains observations, 

! and views of nature and customs, which reflect a vivid 
i picture of the scenes which the Prince witnessed .md 
I passed through. Instruction is imparted in the most 
pleasing manner when an unaffected simplicity and an 
! absence of all pretension pciTudo a w'ork like this.” 

Tlio period filled by tlicso travels, is from May 7ih, 
lSl-2, to March 27tii, 1813; they open in Sicily, 
witli the ascent of Mount Etna, and close with the 
' Prince’s return voyage, at Jjisbon. 1 1 o was accompanied 
in some of his European excursions by his brother 
, Waldemar and Earou Wallersliauson, flic boldest 
modern explorer and able dcscriber of jSlouni Etna, 
and throughout the whole cx[)cdiiioii by the Count 
Oriolla, and Bisnmrk of the Prussian service*, besides 
others who joined him in the w'cstcru liemisjdKTc, 

, especially a young father missiouer, whose active 
' zeal enabled liim to penetrate the forest regions fur 
i up the river Xiugu. 

Wc shall give but a hasty glance at his progress to 
tliose miglity solitudes of a new and more prolificworld, 
i whose grander forms and riclier colouring almost 
' dazzle the imagination as wc contemplate their future 
, grandeur and importance, when absorbed, as they 
I may one day be, into the viist confederation of the 
Anglo-American race. It is thither wc acconqiany 
1 the author ; description of European scenery and of 
I Etna itself, however graphic and pow'orful, having 
I been multiplied '‘ad nauseam,” and it being our 
invariable object to interest and instruct our readers. 
The adventures in Sicily, Spain, and the Alhambra, 
Gibraltar, coast batteries, storms, naval battles, 
Moorish coast and cities, Cadiz, the Disertas and 
Madeira, we pass over, till wc reach llie giant of the 
ocean, pointing to another and a briglder hemisphere, 
the soaring peak of Teneriffc. But wc should not 
omit to mention that at Madeira he visited the 
hospitable mansion of Mr. Gordon, Vlicrc he was 
introduced to the late Mr. Andrew Picken, whose 
early artistic productions gave rich promise of future 
celebrity. The young artist accompanied the Prince, 
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himself an excellent draughtsman, to various pic- 
turesque spots, and Mrs. Gordon showed him the 
beautiful work upon Madeira — “ a rich treat/' which 
Mr. Picken had published in England^ 

The following notice of Feak is very tmthful 
and characteristic : — 

''Above this fearful scene of volcanic action, this 
gigantic wall which once rose out of the depths of Jbo 
ocean, high above all these scenes and objects, the giant 
peak, like a colossal pyramid pur])1ed by tho setting^ 
sun, flung his shadow over the mists which covered the 
ocean. Tins wonderful line of shadow had not yet 
reached the glorious mountain, whose base was lost in 
the mists. The noble Alpine chain of the Gran Canaria, 
that island which once braved for eighty years the 
Spanish dominion of the world, lay spread out before 
me in tho most beautiful distinctness. The further I 
ascended, the higher my spectral guide rose out of the 
sea of mists, until it entirely concealed Canaria. It 
was now night ; the fires of the Estancia were the 
beacon which lighted me along my steep descent, and 
led me back to my companions.”— Vol. i. p. 195. 

It was then discovered that Count Oriolla was 
missing. 

“Sharing the general attraction of tho fearful and 
majestic scenes around us, the Count had left the 
Kslancia at the same time with myself, but, whilst sketch- 
ing upon the acclivity, I had soon lost sight of him. 
With his usual boldness and perseverance he climbed up 

the cone, to explore the secrets of the mountain 

Shortly after sunset he rcaclied the edge of the crater ; 
but to return was not so easy, and he wandered nearly 
the wdmle night in the dark, among boulders and sharp 
masses of rock, w here a false step might at any moment 
have proved fatal, llis joy may readily ])e imagined, 
when he at leiigtli felt again the first trace of vegetation 
under his hand, — a little tuft of moss, which, as the har- 
binger of he took with him, to keep in remem- 
brance of this fearful night.” — Vol. i. p. lUG. 

lie had given up all hope, when fortunately he 
bclield tin; watch-lire of his companions above his 
head. On his reaching il, bo sunk down exhausted 
at their side. Their cries had ])roved ineffectual, and 
whoever has ascended the Peak will Ciisily imagine 
the imj)Ossibility of searching for his companion in tlic 
dark, ovci- those fields of lava and obsidian. 1 lore tlie 
stars shone with tho same brilliancy as on llio night 
when they had ascended Ktua. The bold 'adventurers 
scaled tlic giant mountain, whose fires have now 
nearly half a rciilury been queiiclied, but “ who can 
foretell when lie may again aw^ake ? ” 

They passed Alla Vista, at 9,753 feet above the sea, 
at the edge of the mighty Malpays del Teyde, and 
1 readied a yet more elevated part of t he cone. 

“The stars were still shiniug in the clear blue sky, 
when we saw, high above the colossul circus, the streaks 
of the glimmering dawn. Just over this rosy-coloiircd 
border, one star particularly attracted my attention. 
Instead of falling perpendicularly, like a diooting afar, 
it had a quick, fitful, horizontal motion. I pointed this 
phenomenon out to my companions, who saw it as dis- 
tinctly as myadf. When looked at through a telescope, 
the star appeared to form twy, united by a winding tail, 
the motion of which was the same as seeu hy the naked 
eye.”— Vol. i. p. 198. 

The view from ihc crater is described as a glorious 
panorama. They stood ufioii the eontral volcano : — 

“ At its foot the scene of desolation out of which it 

It 2 
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arose, skirted by the smiling fields of Tencrifie, and 
all around the volcanic islands rising out of the ocean, 
looking up to the Teyde as their common head ; he is 
their fixed star, they the moons ; their fires, their erup* 
tions are all his work.’* 

On the 6tli of September, “the San Michele” 
arrived off Rio de Janeiro. 

“All gazed with astonishment at the strange forms of 
the mountainous coast which lay stretched out before us 
from west to east. On the extreme left rose a small 
cone out of the sea, like an island, with which was con- 
nected on the right several small islands that looked 
like points. Then followed the wonderful mountain- 
chain, the outlines of which resemble a giant lying on 
his back, — ^a sure land-mark to sailors at the entrance to 
the harbour of llio, that king of harbours ! The head 
of the ’giant,’ with an immense aquiline nose and 
wide open mouth, is formed by the steep rock called 
the Gavin, (topsail,) to which the British sailors have 
given the more significant name of ’ Lord Hood's nose.’ 
.... Stretched out before us lay those wonders of tropi- 
cal vegetation, which seen in books and drawings often 
appear to border on the fabulous. Wherever the eye 
ranged, the mountains were clothed with forests, above 
the^ outline of which rose single slender palms, with 
various trees of forms which a European has never seen, 
overtopping the plants and shrubs that covered the hill 
sides. . . . Even Constantinople did not transport, me so 
much a.s the first view of Rio dc .Janeiro. Keithcr 
Naples nor Stamboul, nor any other spot [ have .seen on 
earth, not even the Alhambra, can compare wdth the 
strange and magic charm of the entrance to this hay. 
Wonders revealed themselves to our sight, the exi.stencc 
of which we had never imagined, and it was now clear 
why the first discoverers of this land gave to it the name 
of ’the New World.’ 

Rio and its cnviioiis arc described with the same 
enthusiasm, but willi tlic pen of a practised traveller. 
Ills delineations are as picturesque as faithful; lor 
ho appears to have the eye of a true artist. The 
aboriginal tribes, the early settlements, the Jesuits, 
the successive dominions and cessions, with thcdcckra- 
tion of Brazilian independence, arc all, like a group of 
figures, braught under his rapid view. 

I His excursion llirougli the province and to the 
Parahyba, with its rising colonies and various wonders, 
is full of novelty and interest for an Jkglish reader, 
A “ Night in the Porest,” anecdotes of the people, and 
accidents in tho dark, give zest to the progress of tlie 
narrative. He observes that “wherever plantain- 
trees are found in Brazil, it is a sure sign that human 
habitations arc near at hand ; but such a number of 
these trees I had never before seen.*’ Alluding to the 
longevity of the Indians, he was assured that in one 
tribe they were believed to survive from a hundred 
and forty to a hundred and sixty years. 

Having finished his excursions, and been feted by 
the emperor and the resident British officers, he set 
forth in the “ Growler,” and at length reached the 
mighty Rio das Amazonas. “This king of rivers 
flows hero majestically along in an undivided course, 
and free of islands, and its bed hollowed to a depth 
which has never yet been sounded. The tide extends 
up the;Marafidn, a distance of 3C0 English miles. . . . 
the water rising to a height of 451 feet above tlie 
level of the sea. ... By taking twice the length of 
the Rhine from the Rheinwald glaciers to the lock 


at Katwyk-op Tee, we have the course of the great 
Zingu, which flows through a territoiy of nearly 
1,200 English miles, but it is little visited. At 
about 200 miles below the former river, near Porto 
de Moz, its clear waters join the Amazon : its sources 
lie in the Serra dos Vertentes, south-east of tho 
Campos dc Parecis, between 14® and 15® south 
latitude. . . . The course of the Zingu from its 
sources to its junction with the Amazon in 1® 41' 
south latitude, is generally from south to north, but 
in its lower part it makes a great bend to the south- 
east, which terminates just above Souzel, near the 
last place inhabited by whites, and opposite the 
junction of the Tucurui. 

Even west of the** junction with the Zingu, the 
Amazon appeared to Von Martins as widc'^as the Lake 
of Constance. Its branches arc then described ; the 
phenomenon of the Pororoca, or prolonged ebbing of 
the out-flowing mass^of water, which meeting the 
flood, raises the tidal wave in a few minutes to its 
greatest height. “This destructive tidal wave some- 
times occupies the whole width of the river ; on 
coming to a shallow place, it rises to a height of 
twelve to fifteen feet ; but in deep water the wave 
almost disappears. Those who navigate tho river 
call such deep ])arts ‘Esperas,* places of refuge, 
where even small vessels lie secure from the raging 
Pororoca.” The ebb and flood of the A tnazon appears 
to be little less cxtraordiiuiry, and below tho Rio 
Negro it does not reach its greatest height before 
the end of March, or beginning of April. Another 
fact which shows the superabundant generation, even 
of the fountains of waters, in some impenetrable 
and mystic recesses of the south, is, that the 
northern tributaries have less influence on the Amazon 
than the gigantic ones which flow from the south and 
commence rising suddenly in November, in conse- 
quence of the swelling of the mountain streams. Tlie 
Madeira, however, produces the greatest effect on 
the AmJizoii. This river has a copious supply of 
water, the highest and lowest slate of which coincides 
with that of tho main stream. 

’* In the river Solcmoncs, and further to the cast, the 
water rises forty feet : Von Martiu.s even found some 
trees covered with the mud of the river, up to a height 
of fifty feet above the lowest level. At these periods of 
high tide, the land on the banks of tho Maranon, lined 
with forests through which the flood rushes, appears a.s 
if drowned in the boundless rolling mass of waters. Tho 
tallest trees tremble with the shock, while numerous 
trunks are torn up and swept along by the flood. The 
wild beasts fly to the higher parts of the country, and 
fishes and alligators swim where the jaguar and tapir 
lately roamed through the woods. A few species of birds 
only which build on the highest trees, (among others, the 
macaw,) remain unscared by the uproar of the elements, 
that breaks the usual stillness of the forest. This 
inundation annually causes new islands to arise : the 
banks take new forms, as the stream washes them away 
in some parts, and deposits the soil in others. Fre- 
quently a large island is thus divided into several 
smaller ones, or numerous islets are united into a laxge 
one ; nor is it improbable, that the many lakes which 
ore found along the course of tho Haraflon and the 
Madeira, connected with the river, may have been 
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originally caused by those inundations.”— Vol. ii. 
pp. 137, 138. 

The disastrous expedition of Goiizalo Pizarro across 
the Andes, in quest of a Peruvian California, is thus 
spoken of : — 

“ The story of the * gilded king * and his marvellous 
City of Monao, where three thousand goldsmiths were 
constantly employed, of its fabulous gold land, its 
three mountains of gold, of silver, and of salt, all 
prompted Gonzalo, misled by the accounts given by the 
Indians, to go in quest of these marvels towards 
eastern Peru. Ko wonder that his curiosity and 
cupidity were excited by such talcs of a monarch, who 
every morning was anointed with fragrant oils and 
gums, and then bade his attendants blow upon him 
gold dust through long tubes, while every night, lest 
this vestment should prevent sleep, the prince had the 
gold washed ofl* and bis majesty was re-gilded in the 
morning.”— Vol. ii. p. 141. 

Respecting the fair and far-famed rulers of this 
royal river and its tribularies, we have just space 
enough — for it would be endless to inull.i[)ly examples 
from a work that teems witli interest — to insert the 
following liappily turned remarks : — 

“ ' The bold adventurers had for some time heard 
reports of a nation of 'Amazons’ who were said to 
inhabit the interior. On the 22d of June 1542, after 
they had proceeded down the river a distance computed 
at 1400 leagues, they for the first time sjiw ten or 
twelve of tliese heroines, who at the head of their 
subjects fought valiantly with tho Spaniards. The 
obstinate resistance of this tribe was explained by the 
circumstance that their fair tyranis put to death every 
one ill their army who attempted to run away.’ ” — 
Vol. ii. p. 143. 

Tliis amusing and instructive work is supplied 
with three maps, and a liandsomc frontispiece with a 
vignette, the productions of the Prince’s own pencil. 


RUPiaiT AND THE CAVAIJEllS.^ 

WAKHUttToJs’s design in writing this work 
sccjus to be two-fold ; \ iz. to raise the reputation of 
Prince Ihij)crt to what he believes to be its proper 
licight, and to givo the world another book on the 
Great Rebellion which shall unite tlie dignity of 
learning and historic autliority with the lighter graces 
of a purely literary composition. Without any desire 
to detract from the peculiar merit of the work (which 
we shall refer to presently), wc must begin by ex- 
pressing our belief that Mr. Warburton has failed in 
ins strenuous efforts to make Prince Rupert a great 
man, and that he has also failed to produce an exact 
and accurate book which may be relied on as a stand- 
ard authority. Moreover, by the profuse display of 
information that can in any way be made to iiavc a 
connexion with his subject, he has swamped half of 
his text in an ocean of loose, inaccurate, though 
agreeable notes. Whenever any of these notes arc 
solid and really valuable, the reader is puzzled to 
find out whg they do not form part of the text, which 


(1 ) Memoirs of Rupert and the Cavaliers.** By Eliot Warburton, 
autlior of the ** Crescent and the Cross." 3 vols. 8vo. Bentley. 


is occasionally quite meagre for want of the matter 
which they contain. 

Our author has entered warmly into his work ; he 
has read and sought out much, and* has spared no 
pains to elucidate every portion of his work, but he 
is not always successM in the effects produced, and 
is often tedious instead of accurate. All persons who 
have read the Crescent and the Cross*’ will expect 
to find "Rupert and the Cavaliers” graceful and 
eloquent in style ; nor will they be’j disappointed* 
wherever the author writes for himself, or, in that 
expressive phrase, "out of his own head.” Ho 
introduces his hero effectively thus : — 

"There is a loud fame of Prince Rupert in our civil 
wars, yet singularly little of bis private history is known. 
He seems to start into existence when the Royal Standard 
of England is set up ; ho advances that fatal banner 
through its terrible career, with supernatural but 
ill-starred bravery ; and when it is finally struck down 
at Naseby, he vanishes at the same lime from our view. 
Yet even during that memorable strife, there is a 
rurnour rather than a knowledge of him : mothers hush 
their infants w'ith the terror of his name, Icagucring 
armies retire at the first challenge of his trumpets, tho 
stern energy of the Puritan gives way before his resist- 
less charge, Roundhead hatred and Royalist rccriihi- 
nation accuse him as the evil genius of the war ; yet 
whence he came or whither he went, few have inquired 
or can tell. 

"Tlie few glimpses by which ho is afterwards 
viewed are equally singular and varied. Wc find him 
a veteran in arms and renown while yet a boy ; a prisoner 
for years before he attains to manhood : leader of the 
Cavaliers from the fiivt hour tliat he meets them ; 
conqueror in every l>attlo, though defeated ; maintaining 
the war upon the sea when it has been crushed upon the 
land; buccaneering in the name of loyalty on tho 
Spanish main ; honest amid corruption, philosophic 
among trifiers in tho court of the Restoration ; l.\\ ing 
aside liis impetuosity, but not his gallantry, as Admiral 
of our fleets; returning tlicnce to the chemist’s laboratory 
and the painter’s study ; and finally dying in peace and 
honour here in Old England, ‘ beloved by all the gentle- 
men of the county,’ and 'generally lamented, having 
maintained such good-temper and such happy neutrality 
in the present unhappy divisions, that he was honoured j 
and respected by men of the most varying interests.’ 

"Can this be the person W'honi wc ha\c hitherto 
known only to neglect or to condemn 1 Surely there must 
have been some heroic nature m this man, which pre- 
judice alone has darkened or denied.— some prejudice 
I more fatal to his fame than tho hatred or the obloquy of 
his contemporaries. Let the generous and candid reader 
but fake the facts of Prince Rupert’s^ life as they are 
here imperfectly arranged ; let him grant to them such 
credence as their authorities may seem to deserve, and 
such interest as their romantic character may claim ; 
and surely he uill admit that the chief of the Cavaliers 
deserves a higher place in story than he has hitherto 
obtained.” 

Wc are quite of Mr. Warburitoh’s way of thinking 
as far as regards the fact that Rupert has been under- 
rated ; but " reverse of wrong is not always right.** 
Eclipsed as he lias been hitherto by being ranked 
too low, as he stands before us in Mr. Warburtoii’s 
estimation he reminds us forcibly of the PrciicU 
proverb— 

**Tel brille au second rang qui s't'clipso au premier.” 

It is quite natural that a biographer should love 
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and admire his hero; indeed, biographies in which 
this is not the case are worth little. We do not, 
therefore, wish to quarrel with Mr. Warburton; on the 
coutraiy, we sympathize, in a great measure, with his 
liking for the brave, impetuous, honest-hearted young 
soldier, who was in mature life, if not a great philo- 
sopher and a great artist, yet philosophic and artistic 
enough to make himself rationally happy amid the 
folly and depravity of an ignorant court. Clarendon 
was too much of a statesman to value the rough 
headlong youth who often frustrated his plans; and as 
to Master Samuel I’cpys — to use his own words, “ it 
do amaze me mightily*’ that any one should attach 
any importance to his evident dislike of Trijice Rupert. 
When did cumiing, servile, cowardly, lying, time- 
serving gossips ever pay respect to honesty, bravery, 
and simplicity when out of fasliion in the times and 
coteries they sensed ? No, no. It was not possible 
for Pepys to give Prince Rupert a good word, even in 
his private journal, as long as he saw that when his 
Highness came to court, he was “ welcome to nobody.” 
It is quite true that Rupert was “counted always 
unlucky,” and Pepys was not a man to forget that ; 
especially when his Highness found fault with the 
management of aifairs at the Admiralty. 

These “Memoirs of Rupert and the Cavaliers” 
contain many letters, and extracts from letters ami 
other documents, relating to the great civil war, 
never before printed. This origirud matter was col- 
lected by Colonel Bcnctt, sccrelury to Prince Rupert, 
from whom it has descended to Mr. Bcnett of Pyt 
House in Wiltshire. Mr. Reiitlcy, the publisher, 
(whether instigated by Mr. Warburton wc know not,) 
has purchased this collection, and intrusted it to our 
author to use as he should find desirable in flic 
composition of the present work. Tliis collection has 
not been printed entire. The selections from it given 
by the author of “Rupert and the (Cavaliers’* will 
doubtless attract considerable attention among seven- 
teenth-century scholars. They do not bring to light 
much that is absolutely new, but they serve to render 
distinct many transactions among the Cavalier party 
which were not very clear before. The usual public 
sources of information, such as the Lansdowno, Ilar- 
leian, Ashmolean, Bodleian collections, &c, together 
with private papers contributed by individuals, have 
been used by Mr.AVarbiirton, who, of course, quotes 
muoh from Clarendon and other staiuiard authorities 
concerning this period. But this is generally done 
in the objectionable notes, which invade two-thirds of 
most of his pages. AVe quote the following from the 
sensible and modest preface 

“The Benett collection consists of the following 
documents : — First. — Upwards of 1,000 original letters 
from the leading cavaliers. Of these 1 have only been 
able to use a comparatively small proportion, but an 
alphabetical index and abstract of them all will l)e 
found at the end of the first volume, which I trust will 
prove of some importance to the historian and to the 
student of histoiy. Amofiig them are numerous letters 
from kiujKS Charles 1. and II., the Dukes of York, 
Mchm<Hia, and Buckingham ; Lords Worcester, Hertford, 


Newcastle, Clarendon, Goring, Digby, Lanffda1e> Cul- 
pepner, Hopton; from Will Legge, Ashbumham, 
Berkeley and manv other persons. 

“ Secondly.— A MS. relating to Prince Rupert’s early 
life. This is imperfect and fragmentary, I have there- 
fore only quoted from it. 

“.Thirdly.— A MS. of some length recording Prince 
Rupert’s adventures as Admiral of the Royal Fleet, and 
his corsair expedition among the Western Islands and 
on the Spanish main. With this is a sort of ' log’ or 
journal of tho cruise from September 1651 to March 
1653, which will be found in the Appendix to the third 
volume. 

“ Fourthly. — Another MS. which I have called in the 
references to it * Prince Rupert s Diary.* It is not an 
autograph of his, however, but a somewhat vague 
chronological collection of anecdotes relating to the 
Prince ; it appears to have been written at different 
times, on the authority of different eye-witnesses of the 
actions or other circumstances that it relates.” 

The value of this collection of papers as regards the 
biograpliy of the Prince is thus estimated by Mr. 
AVarburton in a subsequent portion of his book, 
where he first begins to insert the original letters. 

“ I have a few observations to make concerning tho 
following correspondence. First, it proves Prince 
Rupert to have been the director of the whole war, and 
the sole referee of the King upon every point connected 
with their military affairs. This, at first, considering 
the issue of tho war, may appear to be an unfortunate 
admission for the Prince ; hut it is to ho recollected, 
that at the first, tho state of the King's affairs was well 
nigh desperate, that nothing but the most able and 
vehement exertions could have raised up his depressed 
and destitute army to a state of strength and service; 
and that through all the widely scattered quarters of 
this army, wdierever there was a courtier, there was a 
wayward and jealous oppon^t of the young general. 
At head quarters, especially, every obstacle was thrown, 
in his w'ay, that the King’s partiality would allow, and all 
the responsibility being thrown upon the Prince, all the 
many failures were visited upon him also. It is remark- 
able that all those who were under his orders express 
themselves with devotedness and affection towards his 
service, and that cvcr>' brave man only seems to desire 
to serve under the eyes of the most daring leader of 
that bravo time.” 

It may not be superfluous labour, on our part, to 
set down here the leading facts of Prince Rupert’s 
eventful life. He was the third son of Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I. of England, and Frederick V. 
Elector Pfdatinc of the Rhine. Ho was born on the 
18th December, 1619. His mother was every inch 
a Stuart, and the portrait of Rupert, prefixed to this 
first volume, resembles the members of that family. 
Nearly all our readers are probably acquainted with 
the nature of the Palatinate war, in the midst of 
which Rupert was reared. He gave caily indications 
of a love of arms, and he seems to have been his 
mother’s favourite child. At the age of seventeen, 
he visited his uncle Charles I. in company with his 
elder brother, the detestable Elector Charles Louis. 
Soon after their return to Germany, Rupert was taken 
prisoner in a skirmish with the Austrians, and con- 
fined in the Castle of Liutz. Elizabeth of Bohemia 
and her children were the great Protestant leaders in 
Germany, and Rupert’s principles were sorely tried 
I during his imprisonment. Let us quote Mr. AYarbur- 
ton’s account. 
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** Tho GovetDor of Lints was a brave old soldier of the 
Empire; he hodonoe professed the reformed faith, but 
adopted that of the Emperor on entering his service. 
For this, and it is to be hoped, for other services, 
Count Euffstein stood high in tho favour of the Court. 
To him was confided the desire of the Emperor to obtain 
the services of the young Palatine, and the Count 
attempted, as a preliminary, to convert his captive. 
Our Prince was what his brother would have termed 
obstinate, in his rejection of new doctrines. The Count 
offered to let him have the society of two priests, 
Jesuits, who were much interested in his sp* ritual well- 
being ; tho Prince replied, that ' he would be happy to 
see the Count’s friends provided he might also see his 
own;’ this was refused, so he remained in solitude. 
His firmness was soon put to a far more trying test, in 
the same manner as the sunshine was more successful 
than tho rude storm against the fabled traveller’s cloak. 

''Among the few recreations permitted to the Prince, 
was an occasional dinner with the Governor, and free 
access to his ga^-dcjs. It was destined that his im- 
prisonment, as well as his ohivalric career, should lack 
nothing of the requirements of romance. Strange as 
it may read in these matter-of-fact pages, Count Kuff- 
Rtein had a daughter, an only cherished child, who lived 
in his stern old castle, like the delicate Dryad of some 
gnarled tree. She ' ivas one of the brightest beauties of 
her age,’ and rarely gifted, ' no lesse excelling in the 
charms of her niinde than of her faire bodye.’ — The 
imagination of tho reader ivill easily supply what the 
faithful historian is not permitted to record. How the 
heroism, the misfortunes, and the noble person of her 
royal captive, touched her imagination ; how the im- 
petuous young Prince, whose thoughts had ever fed on 
tales of love and glory passed his time in that grim castle, 
hitherto without an ohject, save to watch time and the 
old Danube rolling by; how thisfairgirl dawned upon his 
gloomy life, charged by her father to cheer her royal 
prisoner, and, if it might be, to win his soul over to the 
ancient faith. Does the reader pity him or even hcrl 
Though soon to be forsjvken, she never was forgotten in 
all the wild vicissitudes of his dangerous and reckless 
career; and to w'oinaii’s foolish heart, even this is some- 
thing. And for him— how often when wearied with the 
doomed yet charmed life he bore, must his thoughts 
have flown back to that fair girl; — back from the 
hushed ambush or raging battle-field, or stormy seas, to 
those qiiiet and innocent days, when he listened to her 
loving controversy as they stood by the antique battle- 
ments, with the old Danube rolling by ! 

" We are not writing romance, but actual biography, 
gleaned painfully out from crabbed old manuscripts, 
through which her character still shines fid r and purely. 
For, those quaint old letters tell rnc that thenceforward 
* he never named her, w'ithoat admiracon and exprc.ssiiige 
a devotion to serve her with his lyfc ;’ and it requires 
nothing more to tell me that her honour had been 
guarded by his own. 

'* Nevertheless, with war resounding all around biiUlP 
with so many prizes to be fought for, and so much glory 
to bo won. Mile, de Kuffstein must have sometimes 
toiind it a hard task to cheer her captive in Ills cage. 
How his young spirit must have chafed as he saw 
glimpses of the war roll by and vanish far away. And 
to loose himself from this captivity, this living grave, 
he had but one word to^uttcr ; he had but to follow the 
example of the chivalrous Henry of Navarre, to profeas 
himself a proselyte and be free. His royal uncle, his 
imperial enemy, his lady-love, his worldly interest, were 
all in favour of the change; his own conviction, his 
own brave and manly heart, alone against it. He this 
remembered when his many errors are recounted." 

After about three years* imprisonment he is released 
by the emperor, Ferdinand 111., at the intercession 
of tho empress, who was (by the way) that very 


Infanta of Spain whom Charles L rejeoted in order 
to many Henrietta Maria. It seems not at all 
improbable, as Mr. Warburton suggests, that she felt 
a peculiar interest in Charles’s favourite nephew^ and 
was not unwilling to forward the wishes of W former 
suitor, by obtaining Rupert’s freedom. 

During this time, matters were growing despe- 
rate between Charles and his parliament. Strafford 
had been beheaded. The vain, mischief-making queen 
had fled to the continent to procure money and troops « 
fur the approaching war, and in 1642, on August 22d 
(according to Mr. Warburton’s authorities), Charles 
raised the royal standard at Nottingham. Rupert 
had just arrived at his uncle’s court, and under the 
title of General of the Royal Horse, (there being, as 
yet, no royal horse to command,) he accompanied the 
king to take part in that milucky ceremony. Frobabfy 
the disheartened king found pleasure in the fresh, 
buoyant spirit of his young nephew. Dauntless, bold, 
and full of hope even in the midst of the most unpro- 
mising circumstances, there is a sort of reckless 
'chivalry about the Prince Palatine, which must have 
been very fascinating to tho young Cavaliers; and, 
accordingly, wc find him ever at their head. His 
personal appearance may as well be noted now. Mr. 
Warburton 'says : — 

*'The best portraits of the Prince that I am ac- 
quainted with are in the possession of Lord Kinnaird 
at Rossio Priory, Lord Craven at Coombe Abbey, and 
Sir Robert Bromley at Stoke Park. The first, by 
Vandyke, was taken apparently at the Hague, when he 
wm about eleven years of age; the second, also by 
Vandyke, about the period of his first visit to England, 
and the last was painted by Sir Peter Lely, after the 
Restoration,” 

At the time of the setting up of the standard he is 
thus described by our author, with apparently very 
fair ground for doing so. Such a person is a proper 
hero of romance : — 

" Prince Rupert was now nearly twenty-three. His 
portraits present to us the ideal of a pliant Cavalier. 
His figure, tall, vigorous, and symmetrical, would have 
been somewhat stately, but for its graceful bearing and 
noble ease. A vehement yet firm character predomi- 
nates in the conutcnancc, combined with a certain 
gentleness, apparent only in the thoughtful but not 
pensive eyes. Large, dark, and well formed eyebrows 
overarch a high-bred Norman nose: the upper lip is 
finely cut, but somewhat supercilious in expression ; the 
lower part of the mouth and chin have a very different 
meaning, and impart a tone of iron resolution to the 
whole countenance. Long fiowing hair (through which, 
doubtless, curled the romantic ‘ love-lock’) flowed over 
tho wide embroidered collar, or the scarlet cloak : ho 
wore neither beard nor moustaches, then almost 
universal ; and his cheek, though bronzed by exposure, 
was marked by a womanly dimple.” 

But “ love locks” and “ dimples” must be forgotten 
amid the bloodshed and misery which desolated this 
unhappy country during tho succeeding years. In 
proof of the general good understanding and affection 
that prevailed between Charles and his nephew, we 
quote the following interesting letters. 

While Rupert is in Bristol, holding out against 
Fairfax, the king forms a determination of going to 
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Scotland, which his nephew tliinks ruinous to the 
royal cause. 

“ As usual, every body about bis majesty who ought 
not to know hia intentions easily learned them ; and so 
the report reached Kupert, who thereupon writes this 
manly remonstrance to the Duke of Richmond : — 

" ‘ My Lord, — It is now in everybody’s mouth that the 
king is going for Scotland. I must confess it to be a 
strange resolution, considering not only in what condi- 
tion he will leave all behind him, but what probability 
there is for him to get thither. If I were desired to 
deliver my opinion what other ways the king should 
take, this should be my opinion, which your lordship 
may declare to the king. His majesty now hath no 
way loft to preserve his posterity, kingdom, and nobility, 
but by a treaty. I believe it a more prudent way to 
retain something than to lose all. If the king resolve 
to abandon Ireland, which now ho may with honour, 
since they de.sire unreasonably, and it is apparent they 
will cheat the king, having not five thousand men in 
their power. When this has been told him, and that 
many of his officers and soldiers go from him to them, 
if he have no more consideration of such as stay, I 
must extremely lament their condition, being exposed 
to all ruin and slavery. One comfort will be left — we 
shall all fall together. When this is, rcmcriihcr I have 
done my duty. Your faithful friend, 

** ‘ Bristol^ July 28f/i, 1045. Rupert.* 

‘*On the third of August the Duke of Richmond 
writes to the prince in answer, from Cardift', in a cypher 
letter, almost unintx‘lligiblG ; its purport is as follows : 
‘That his grace shewed the king Prince Rupert’s letter, 
with as much care for the interest of the latter jus was 
possible; that the former read it graciously and seemed 
to think that the dilficulty lay not in consenting to a 
treaty hut in asking for one that ‘ anywise it is a bit tor 
<lraught, the worse for having been previously tasted ;* 
that ‘ dear Rupert ’ >vaa right to use perfect freedom, 
and that he had expressed ‘himself with the same 
generosity that appears in all his actions,’ &c. 

“ Almost at the same time the king writes to Rupert 
a long letter in further reply to the prince’s commu- 
nication through the Duke of Richmond. In this his 
majesty says, SSpeaking rather as a mere soldier or 
statesman, I confess there is no probability of my ruin. 
If I had any other quarrel but the defence of my reli- 
gion, crown, and friends, you bad full mason for your 
advice. As a Christian, however, I must tell you that 
Cod will not suffer rebels to prosper, or this cause to be 
overthrown ; and whatsoever personal puiiishincnt He 
shall please to inflict upon me, must not mako me 
repine, much less give over this quarrel. As for the 
Irish, 1 assure you they shall not cheat me ; but it is 
possible they may cozen themselves. 1 am sending to 
Ormond such a dc8paU!h ns I am sure Avill please you 
and all honest men, &c.— C. R.” 

About the same time Charles addresses the follow- 
ing affectionate letter to Rupert : — 

“ ‘ Nephew, — If I had as much' time as I have matter, 
this should be aveiy long letter; hut what I want! have 
commanded others to supply, for 1 have commanded Jack 
Ashburnham to give you a full account botli of our 
proceedings and resolutions here, with all the reasons 
of them, as likewise, Colepoppcr being newly come from 
my son, I have commanded him to acquaint you with 
those affairs ocmceming which, to dearfrecly with you, 
I fiud that you might do so great good there, that if it 
were not for the danger of the passage and that I know 
not how Bristol can 1)0 yot without you, I would wish 
you were with my son; but, as it is, i think only fit to 
namo4t, and no more ; aa leaving it only to you. As 
for th6 oaths you have proposed to be taken, 1 not only 
approve them hut thank you for the motion ; only that 

V/-' 


clause which concerns the public meetings may be left 
out, because it will needlessly exasperate the clubmen ; 
all the rest I do very much like. And now, because it 
is possible that it will be a long time before I see you, 

I earnestly desire you to have an implicit faith in roy 
friendship and affection to you, for I assure you I hold 
myself interested equally to protect you as one of my 
own children ; so that you shall share largely with me, 
if ever it shall please God to send happy days unto 
“ ‘ Your loving uncle and most faithful friend, 

“ ‘ CUAIILES R.* ’* 

Very soon after tliis, Charles listens to the accusa- 
tions of Lord Digby against Prince Rupert in the 
matter of the surrender of Bristol, and deprives him 
of all his offices, and sends him a pass to leave the 
kingdom. Even Clarendon intimates his sense of the 
injustice of this punishment. But thus was it ever 
witli Charles, whom w'c may pify sincerely, but can 
scai-ccly over comiiicutl. He was, as Milton lias sjiid, 

“ a man neither by nature nor by nurture wise.’* 

After th(5 final defeat of the king at Naseby, Ru]>crt 
and Ins younger brotlicr retire from the kingdom. 
Ku])crt is soon after made Admiral of the Royal Navy, 
sucli as it is. Eor several years lie leads a wild, 
Iniceaiiecring life, capturing all the vessels of the ' 
Cominonwealtli ho can get at, and supplying I he needy 
I Charles ll.*s purse. In a storm in the "West J ndies his 
younger brother, Prince M auricc, is drowned. R upei t 
I returns to Europe richer than be went; and a short time 
before thcResioration,Mr.\Varburt.on gives bis readers 
a glimpse of bislliglmcss in the midst of tlu*, beauty | 
and fashion of Paris, but he docs not favour them 1 
with any of the love-letters wliicb, he intimates, arc to ! 
be met with in abundance at this date in the Bciiclt 1| 
collection. There seems to have been no thouglit of ' li 
marrying his Highness at any period since his nnclc*s ij 
treaty for the hand of Mile, dc Rohan, during his first i ' 
visit to England, which failed. 

The Prince was too poor and too Protestant to be 
considered a good match by tlic European courts. 
After the Restoration, wc find him domesticated in 
England, studying philosophy, drawing in mezzo- 
tiulo, (an art he is said to have invented,) etching, 
and making improvements in mechanics. His mother 
also, by the good offices of ber romantic lover and i 
noble friend. Lord Craven, is made easy during her j 
last years. If ever there 'was a true, disinterested, 
lofty-minded hero, — a faithful, generous, self-sacrificing I 
Jj^ver, — it was this Earl of Craven, who devoted liis , 
whole life, his fortune, and his ambitious liopes at ‘ 
home, to the service of Elizabeth of Bohemia and her | 
children. “ Alles fur Got wiA ihrf — every thing for : 
God and her, — was the motto which expressed at once i 
the strength and the purity of his affection. ! 

There must have been something very extraordinary j 
about Rupert's mother, to have attached to her in I 
this way (and without any hope of love on her side) 
such men as Lord Craven, Counts Mansfeldt and 
Thurm, and the Duko of Brunswick, who were all 
ready to lay down their lives in her cause. Some of 
them did die for her. Lord Craven’s respectful 
devotion lasted till lier death, when she was sixty-six 
years old. If wo mistake not, Pepys says that it was 
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commonly believed that they were married. She died 
in his house in London, we believe, which stood 
where the Olympic Theatre now stands. Coombe 
Abbey, the property of the present Lord Craven, was 
bought by his chivulric ancestor, because it was the 
place in which his “Queen of Hearts** (as Elizabeth 
was called) had passed her childhood, and ho could 
thus give her the pleasure of dwelling in old age amid 
the wcll-remcnibered scenes to which through all the 
storms of life she ever reverted with delight. Yes, 
there must have been something uncommon in this 
woman, but there must have been something much 
more uncommon, we suspect, in Lord Craven. There 
arc facts concerning the Queen of Bbhcmia which arc 
scarcely accordant with an ideal of female perfection. 

These volumes are enriched with ])ortraits of the 
principal Cavaliers, Lord Falkland, Goring, Mont- 
rose, Worcester, Lunsford, &c. Not unworthy to be 
ranked with the Cavaliers, in spite of their unworthy 
gender, arc the Countesses of Derby and Armidel, 
who defended their houses so bravely in the absence 
of their lords, and whose* portraits arc in these 
volumes. 

Enough has been said to prove that Eu])crt and 
the Cavaliers’* is full of interesting and instructive 
matler. One word w e would say in addition, Mr. 
"Warburton has been careful never to embroider a 
fact. This is a great merit in a work like the present, 
and wo give the author full credit for abstaining from 
any exercise of fancy in comjdctiug or rounding off 
facts which his authority leaves imperfect. In a man 
of eloquence and imaginative power, this is a rare 
quality. 


EXPEDTTTON INTO CENTRAL AUSTRALIA.’ 

Tmcitn arc some jmrtions of the world’s surface 
wduch appear to retreat as tlie discoverer advances. 
The sources of the White Nile, the fountain head of 
the Niger, the remote interior of Africa, and the 
centre of Australia form a few among the difficult and 
long disputed of those geographical problems. Each 
discovery seems to bring to light other regions to be 
discovered, as the trcavcllcr over an undulating country 
mounts one ridge only to see another in his way. The 
causes which prevented Captain Sturt from bringing 
liis enterprise to a successful accomplishment arc not 
to be traced to himself or his companions, but to 
natural sources. The character of the vast region 
which he traversed was sucli as to present every 
difficulty, every obstacle which can be imagined, and 
when at length he turned his back upon the point 
towards wliich he had bfien journeying, it was with 
regret amounting to sorrow. But he had duties to 
perform; he was responsible for the lives of those who 
iiad shared his fatigues and dangers, and had he , 
allowed the enthusiasm wdiich had canded him thus 
far, to overcome his reason, and lead him still further 

(1) Narrative of an Expedition into Central Australia, performed 
under the Authority of Her Majesty's Oovernment in 1844, 5, C.” 
By Captain Charles Sturt Two voli. T. & W. Boone. 1849. 


into the heart of that inhospitable wilderness, he 
would have incurred the danger of death at every step. 
No addition to our geographical knowledge would 
have been sufficient compensation, had his companions 
in that perilous expedition bequeathed their dust to 
the desert through his intemperate zeal. As it was, 
one life was lost ; one of the travellers died, and his 
remains were buried uuder a pyramidal heap of stones 
on the summit of Mount Poole, which takes its name 
from him. Much new information, however, has been ^ 
obtained, and for this reason, if for no other. Captain 
Sturt’s volumes arc interesting and valuable. 

On the 10th of August, 1844, Captain Sturt, with 
a number of companions, accompanied by several 
attendants and provided with the necessary accom- 
paniments of such an expedition, started from Gawler 
Town in the province of South Australia. Towards 
the end of the month they ciiiainpcd on the banks of 
the Darling, having passed the great bend of the 
Murray, and traced the course of tlie river to a 
siderablc distance. From thence the journey lay over 
a couiilry diversified by hills, valleys, streams, and 
spots of picturesque beauty. Everywhere some object 
j of interest presented itself, everywhere the travellers 
I were made scnsilde that they were proceeding through 
a wild and curious region, and everywhere the districts 
traversed afforded material for a dcsciiption, whether 
* of Australian life or scenery. But our limits will not 
.allow us to do more than point out some of the more 
remarkable features of tlie region wiiich was explored 
by the expedition of 1814. Tlie natives whom they 
encountered from time to time appeared asioiiislicd and 
often alarmed at the apparition of the party, ns in some- 
what cumbrous procession it wended its way towards 
lire unknown interior. 4’he dwellings of these prim- 
itive people, whose life is no less strange than the land 
they inhabit is wild, arc composed of mere bowers, like 
the ranch ier as iii California, constructed of the branches 
of trees woven together and coated witliastiff plaster 
of clay, alike impervious to heat and raiu. They arc 
situated invariably with llicir openings towards the 
north, and each hut has a smaller one at its side. 
They vary much in size, shape, and construction in the 
various districts, according to the character of the 
tribes which inhabit them, sometimes being built with 
upright poles resting against the branches of a tree, 
and sometimes of boughs stuck into the ground in a 
semicircle, and thatched with grass and leaves. But 
in one respect the different native tribes appeared to 
agree in maimers and usages ; they do not make these 
hovels the place of their permanent abode, but resort 
to them at certain seasons of the year, when cold and 
rain, or the fierce heat of the sun, renders it im- 
perative to seek another roof than that of heaven. The 
scarcity of vegetation in most parts of the country 
conduces also to render a lengthened residence in any 
particular locality a matter of difficulty, since the 
savage community frequently find it necessary to 
desert its dwellings in one spot to wander thence and 
erect them on another, where tlie unexhausted herbage 
promises sustenance to those who possess no ndtion of 
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calling it out of the ground hj the .labour of their 
hands. In the course of time the ground lying about 
the forsaken localities becoming again clothed with the' 
scanty vegetation of interior Australia, they are again 
peopled by some wandering tribe. In this manner 
the tide of population is in constant motion, sometimes 
travelling from one place to another in search of a 
convenient site for the erection of huts, but more 
frequently merely shifting their encamping ground, a 
circumstance attested by the countless remains of fire 
which attracted Captain Sturt’s attention as he 
traversed the wild region of the interior. 

Encamping one night on a broad grassy flat near the 
northernmost part of the Murray, our travellers were 
visited by a large number of natives, whose manner 
was friendly and respectful, and characterised by little 
which spoke of the savage. When it was pitch dark 
the men painted thems^ves and prepared to perform 
a corrobar, a species of entertainment between a dance 
an^Hli drama. A large and umbrageous tree stood 
near. Close to this the women prepared the ground, 
clearing it of all obstructions, and kindling numerous 
fires. The dancers arranged themselves eacli with a 
large bundle of leaves in his hfuid, so as to be veiled 
by the gloom. A movement then commenced. Now 
they emerged into the light of ihc fires, now retreated 
into darkness, each time flinging a hnndful of the diy 
leaves among the flames, which blazed up simultaneously, 
and revealed the line of dusky figures, painted and 
grotesquely ornamented, with the most admirable clTect. 
The scene was striking. The glare of the fires reflected 
on a sheet of water close at liand, on the figure of the 
dancers, and on the green turf, the moving groups, 
the tall tree, the clear sky, the knot of white men, and 
the little encampment near them; all these formed 
accessories to a picture as wdld and curious as it was 
simple and destitute of imposing features. Gradually 
the fires burned low, the dancers wearied, and all at 
length, desisting from their efforts, relapsed into that 
slumber sweet though light which is so often enjoyed 
by the savage. 

Keeping along the banks of ^ the Darling, whose 
current was here sluggish and broad, the ])arty con- 
tinued to advance over a somewhat monotonous 
country, occasionally meeting with parlies of the 
natives. Captain ISturt relates in this poriioii of his 
narrative a pleasing anecdote ; — 

Wo had a great many nativcB at our encampment on 
the 8th, but they did not approach the tents. Their 
families ^nerally were on the opposite side of the river, 
but our man had his luhra and two chihlrcn on one side 
of it. My attention was drawn to him, from his per- 
severance in cutting a bark canoe, at which ho laboured 
for more than an hour without succesa Mr. Beume 
walked with mo to the tree at which he was working, 
and 1 found that his only tool was a stone tomahawk, 
and that with such an implement he would hardly finish 
his work before dark. 1 therefore sent for an iron 
tomahawk* which 1 gave to him, and with which he soon 
had the bark cut and detached. He then prepared it 
for launching by puddling up Its ends, ana putting it 
into thjs*irater, placed hlalubra and an infant child in it, 
and giving her a nde spear as a paddle, pushed her away 
foom the bank. She was immediately followed by a 


little urchin who was sitting on the bank, the canoe 
being too fragile to receive him; but ho evidently 
doubted his lAility to gain the opposite bank of the 
river, and it was most interesting to mark the anxiety 
of both parents as the little fellow struck across the 
foaming current. The mother kept close beside him in 
the canoo, and the father stood on the bank encouraging 
his son. At length they all landed in safety, when tho 
native came to return the tomahawk, which he under- 
stood to have been only lent him. However. I was too 
much pleased with the scene 1 had witnessed to deprive 
him of it, nor did 1 ever see a man more delighted than 
he was when he found that the tomahawk, the value and 
superiority of which he had so lately proved, was indeed 
his own. He thanked mo for it, he eyed it with infinite 
satisfaction, and then turning round, plunged into the 
stream, and joined his family on tho opposite bank.” 

Incidents such as these were not of unfrequent 
occurrence, and allowed Captain Sturt to observe much 
that w’as amiable in the native character. One of tho 
black men who accompanied the expedition heard, 
on arriving at an encampment, where some of his 
friends had lit their bivouac lircs, of the death of a 
relative, and Captain Sturt dcs(‘ribes his grief as 
piteous to sec. But emotions with the savage aro 
frequently but the emotions of the moment, and this 
wild native, now in tears, was soon again busying him- 
self with his ordinary concerns, as though nothing had 
occurred to check even for an instant tho smooth 
currciii of his life. 

It will readily be imagined tlint in the compass of a 
brief notice like tho present we must content ourseh es 
with indicaiing a few points of interest in llie work 
before us. To describe it would occupy fur more space 
than wc can allow. And hero wo cannot avoid 
observing, that Captain Sturt would not in our opiiiioli 
have diminished tlie value or interest of his u'ork, had ' 
he omitted some of tho details wliieli are introduced. 
These may be possessed of importance in tlie eyes of ! 
some readers, but this do(*,s not com[)ensatc for the ■ 
disadvantage of cumbrous size. ^Viili this exception I 
there is scarcely anything to be objected to in the bo(jk, i 
save that its author occasionally appears to us too dog- j 
matic, too decisive and peremj)tory in the cx])ression of | 
an idea, and somewdiat inclined to found a rule on the ! 
experience of a single example — as where lie speaks of 
the fidelity of the horse. These, liowrcvcr, arc at most ! 
but matters of taste, and do not call for harsh criticism, 
especially as the narrative has those two qualities, value 
and interest, which are all we look for in such works ; 
and when we slate that the whole is neatly and carefully 
written, wc have said enough, we think, to recommend 
it to our readers' notice. The expedition, though it 
did not succeed in its ultimate object, — that of 
penetrating to ihc centre of Australia, 1ms nevertheless 
contributed largely to our knowledge of tho interior of ; 
Australia. The nature of the country, barren, difficult, 
and cheerless, save where a water-pool or spring 
afforded nourishment to the thirsty earth and clothed 
it with verdure, tended to render the progress of the 
party wearisome and hazardous. Interminable ridgy I 
expanses, dense forests of the gloomy pine, and hard 
stony deserts alternated, whilst here and there a few 
green spots cheered the face of the wilderness. The 
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farthest point reached by the expeditionTras sarroanded 
by a tract of land whose appearance afforded little 
inrttation to a farther adrance. Dreary and barren it 
stretched away in all directionsi whilst lofty sand-ridges, 
tending towards the centre like the spokes of a wheel, 
composed almost the only features to be deserted. 
Numerous adventures were met with in the course of 
the journey For many months the travellers were 
chained, as it were, in a little glen, the only spot which 
afforded water. The land all around was parched, and 
they were compelled to wait for showers. These at 
length came, refreshed the earth, and set the travellers 
free. They inspected the salt shores of Ijakc Taveus, 
determined the position of numerous localities, and 
encountered many adventures which relieved the 
monotony of the way. But tlic expedition, especially 
as it wended its way homeward, was melancholy and 
dispirited ; one life, as we have said, was lost, — 
one among those who had started with the adventurers 
from Adelaide was left behind in a grave in the 
wilderness, under the shelter of a solitary tree. The 
climate was opposed to tlic English constitution, the 
country was unsuited for a journey, and every thing 
in a word combined to render the undertaking difficult, 
dangerous, and impossible of complete accomplishment. 
This, however, if it prevented the traveller from 
revealing, through the ])agcs of liis journal, the 
unknown centre of Australia to the gaze of the civilized 
world, has not prevented him from writing an in- 
teresting and important work, to which wc may refer 
our readers for the details of the journey, since, us 
we have said, within our limits it is impossible to 
comiircss au^'thiiig approacjhing to the necessary 
information. 

— ^ — 

SEVEN TALES, BY SEVEN AUTHORS.* 

It will bo sufliciciit to inform our readers that the 
Editor of this volume is their old acquaintance Mr. 
Frank Fairlegh, iu order to predispose them in its 
favour. Some of our young lady readers, indeed, may 
cry out at once, on becoming aware of that fact, — 
“ Oil ! I do not care wliat the book is about, 1 shall 
be sure to like it.” 

This conclusion may be quite satisfactory to them- 
selves, and it would scarcely be in the nature of so 
gallant a gentleman as Mr. Fairlegh to find fault with 
it on his own account, or with them on any account ; 
yet we think it would not be amiss to say what the 
book consists of, so that people who arc apt to ask, 
“IVhat’s in a name?” may be certified that it has 
other merits besides the jible editorship of Mr. Frank 
Fairlegh. 

The “ Seven Talcs ” arc in title and order following : 
“Norfolk and Hereford,” by G. ]?. 11. James, Esq. — 
“The Will,” by Miss Pardoe,— “ King Verio,” by 
Martin F. Tupper, Esq. — “The Last ili the Lease,” 


(1) " Seven Tales, by Seven Authors." Edited by tbe Author of 
** Prank Fairlegh." George Hoby, 123, Mount Street, Berkeley 
Square. 
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by Mrs. S. C. HaD,— “ A Veiy Woman," by 8. M.— 
“The Trust,” by £. J. B., and ^‘The Mysteries of 
Redgrave Court, ”by the author of “FrankFairlegb.”— 
Each of tliese Seven authors will be recognised as an 
old acquaintance by our readers, and a ceremonious 
introduction, or a critical dissertation on the peculiar 
stylo of each would be superfluous. A few observa* 
tions indicative of tlie nature of the particular tale 
contributed by eacli to the present volume, will bo all 
that can be desired at our hands. Before we set down 
our own remarks, however, wo deem it necessary to 
quote the Editor’s own account of the object he had 
in view in publishing the volume : — 

“ First, we conceive wc owe it to our readers to explain 
how we Seven Authors have met in such strange com- 
panionship, and to tell how it iiappens that names 
recognisable at sight as appertaining to great realities, 
jostle with mere initial skeletons of appellations, and 
fraternise with such unreal mockeries as ‘ The Maiden 
Aunt’ and ‘Frank Fairlegh.’ Be it known then t^ll 
men, that we arc a band of ‘seven champions,’ ( avPC 
better fitted for our intendod attack on public sympatny, 
from the fact that the majority of our forces consists of 
recruits irom the gentler sex,) and the pod cause for 
which we are working, the cause of charity, is the bond 
that unites us. The outlino of our enterprise is as 
follows : — 

“ A lady, bcrsclf an authoress, of whose literary merits 
wc need Siiy the lc<s, as our readers will have an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with them in the talo 
entitled ‘The Trust,’ was some months ago introduced 
us a contributor to Sharpe’s MAtiAziNB, at that time 
conducted l)y the Fditor of the present volume. Owing 
to circumstances into w’hich it is unnecessary to enter, 
the precarious income of a ^lagazine writer was tho 
chief resource on which this lady had to roly for the 
support of herself and her young family, although there 
was a good reason to hope, that if the effects of tho 
immediate pressure could be averted, a brighter prospect 
lay before her. 

“The fact of this lady possessing the advantage of 
Mr. James’s friendship suggested to the Editor the 
possibility of raising a sum of money for her by tho 
sale of some such work as the present ; and tiic kindness 
with which that gentleman entered into his views, and 
afforded the scheme the benefit of his advice and assist- 
tance, has mainly contributed to its success. Mrs. S. C. 
Hall, Miss Fardoe, and Mr. Tupper have also lent tho 
valuable aid of their pens, solely on the merits of the 
case, (as, previously to their kindly acoeding to his 
request, the Editor was personally unknown to them,) 
the list of Subscribers increased rapidly, and the project 
lias already succeeded beyond the expectations of its 
originator. The ‘ Seven Tales’ were written expressly 
for lids volume, with the exception of ‘The Last in tho 
Lease/ by Mrs. Hall, which appeared some years ago.” 

A great German philosopher said once in speaking 
of a course of lectures he was delivering gratuitously, 
that “ as it was a gift^ he should spare no pains with 
it. Every body naturally desired to make his gifts 
the very best tilings lie could produce.” It will be 
but fair to suppose our “ Seven Authors” animated 
by a like spirit, and to attribute the imperfections we 
may have to notice to any cause rather than to a want 
of will to make their gifts as wortliy as possible. 

First in order comes Mr. James. His title, or 
rather that of his story, misled us; “Norfolk and 
Hereford” called up immediately the forms of the two 
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" wrath-kindled gentlemen” who make so conspicuons 
a figure in the first aet of Richard II. 

" High stomach'd are they both, and full of ire ; 

In rage deaf os the sea, hasty as fire.” * 

But instead of Mowbray and Bolingbroke, we have 
in Mr. James’s tale Ralph dc Guador, Earl of Norfolk, 
and Roger Eitzosbom, Earl of Hereford, personages 
who flourished in the reign of the Conqueror. 
Instead of a mortal combat between them, the chief 
fact upon which the story is grounded is a marriage 
between one of the bold barons and the sister of the 
other. It would be difficult to select any portion of 
this author’s works, of a similar length, that would 
be a better sample of his peculiar characteristics than 
“ Norfolk and Hereford.” 

" The Will.” We have no particular fimlt to find 
with this story; but we have read many of Miss 
Pardoe’s that we like much better. | 

“ King Yeric.” This is a melange of poetical prose 
aiAa rhymed lay of ancient Britain, concerning a 
cemin British king Vcric, who seems to have halted 
between two opinions, when the Romans first invaded 
the island. It was not clear to him whether it was 
best to fight or to negotiate with them. Ilis bar- 
barous subjects, however, arc not very sensible of 
the full meaning of S.P.Q.ll.,bui are keenly alive to 
their own savage notions of freedom and lionour, and 
declare by the most emi)liatic words and actions that 
“ Britons never slrall be slaves,” Vcric is obliged hy 
the force of public opiuiou to figlit the strangers ; 
and he and iiis brave son Mo})ati arc slain in a 
MocauJeyish ballad, which without being first-rate of 
its kind, is full of flow and vigour, and well suited to 
the subject. 

**Tho Last in the Lease.” This is one of the 
prettiest stories in the book, but as it was published 
some time ago, our readers may be well acquainted w iili 
it, and we will only express oiu- opinion that it is one 
of Mrs. 1 [all’s best illustrations of Irish Peasant Life. 

“ A Very Woman.” This bea\itifvd little tale is by 
the Authoress of “The Maiden Aunt.” It is, avc 
think, the best story in the book. It ])rctcnds to be 
nothing but a simple domestic laic, and it is what it 
pretends to be. It interests the feelings in a ({uict 
way ; wliilc at the same time it raises the moral tone 
of the reader’s mind to a level with that of the author, 
who assumes no airs of superiority, and docs not 
surfeit people witli virtuous sentiments, a la Joseph 
Surface. Such graceful, winning ways of rousing a 
sense of duty, will certainly j)roducc the desired 
effect. The story opens thus, with a direct introduc- 
tion of the heroine, without any preliminary remarks 
on her eyes, hair, or figure,— a commendable omission; 
few people have the art of making such things iell in 
a tale, however important they may ho in real life. 
An artist’s hand is recognised in the omission of all 
things which do not contribute to the general cficct 
of his work, just as much as in the introduction and 
arrangement of all tlios^, things which do : — 

"'fertile in ext^edients!' said'Clara Capel to herself, 
as die stood alone Sit the breakfast table with a spoon 


filled with tea-leaves carefully poised in her hand on ita 
way from the caddy to the tea-pot The Life of Sully 
lay open on the table beside her, and was the immediate 
cause of her soliloquy. * Fertile in expedients ! ’ thought 
she ; Mt is always the same. All great men are so, 
whether aatesmen, or generals, or authors. They don't 
make a handsome, tidy, comfortable, theory in their 
own minds, and then throw away every thing they meet 
with because it does not exactly suit the place they have 
ffot ready for it ; but they take the world as they find it, 
and having got their materials, they improve here and 
correct there, they invent this and beautify that, and 
combine all; till at last they have built up a great edifice 
to the glory of Ood , and the irregularity and variety, 
the dreamy lights and doubtful shadows, are in fact the 
beauty of it.* (Clara was pleased with her illustration, 
and BO paused to polish it a little cro she proceeded.) 
'To give up labouring, because the persons or the 
systems by whom and under which you have to labour 
are not ideally perfect, is very much as if an artist were 
to give up painting because his oil colours did not smell 
of otto of roses, and were apt to soil his fingers. "Make 
the best of it,’* that is the motto of all practical great- 
ness ; and what a M it is sometimes ! How infinitely 
and wonderfully the result transcends the means ! — 
Well, and the same sort of mind which, when the pro- 
portions arc large, is fit to rule the world, must be 
ncccssar)', though with small proportions, for the guidc- 
auco of a family, or a course of every-day dutic.s. Of 
that 1 am quite sure. And this is a woman’s business, 
not to sit down as I do, and grieve inwardly because she 
cannot do what she would, hut to do what she can and 
that cheerfully, Goethe says, “It is well for a woman 
when no work seems too hard for her, or too small, — when 
slic is able to forget herself, and live entirely in othcr.H.’* 
Why am not I thus]— I ran be, and by God’s help 1 
will be. Unselfishness and energy, these are the great 
secrets, and these arc within every body’s reach. 1 may 
be, if I choose, the life and centre of this home of mine ; 
the one wl\o helps all, the one to whom all appeal. 
[ may bring order, and even elegance out of all this 
confusion, l>y descending to details and going to work 
heartily. AVhy should 1 he ashamed to do so]— The 
heroine of a Swedish novel goes into the kitchen to dre.ss 
beef steaks for her husband’s dinner, and yet is capable 
of discussing aesthetics in a manner that few English- 
women could equal. One would not be less liked and 
admired (here it must be confessed that a particular 
person -was in Clara’s thoughts, though she gave mental 
utterance to no name) for such exertaons, but rather 
more. Men, especially, never think so highly of a 
woman as when she contributes to the comfort of others ; 
anil how can she contribute to the comfort of others, if 
her most active bodily exertion is to dance the Volka ] 
But this must be all ?*ea2. It must be done, not thought 
about; and the disagreeables and failures which one 
must needs encounter, must be laughed at and over- 
come.' ” 

Such is the soliloquy of “ a very woman,” and, as 
the reader perceives, of a very superior woman. 

“ The Trust,” by the lady for whose benefit tlio 
volume is published, is a very painful story. That it 
is one the truth of which has impressed itself on 
the writer’s mind, is evident from the strong feeling 
which is displayed in the narrative; otheiw'isc, we 
should be inclined to say the facts seem to be highly 
coloured. » 

“ Tlie Mysteries of Redgrave Court.” We will 
console all the admirers of “Frank Fairlegh” and 
“ Lewis Arundel ” who may not come across this 
book, by the information, that their favourite has not 
written anything, on the present occasion, so good as 
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either of those lively productions; although it is 
almost sure to be found amusing, it is not a very 
successful effort of our facetious quondam Editor. 
Probably, his stars are more in fault than he, and, to 
use his own words, he may have “ better luck next 
time.” People who are good for anything, do not 
perform their tasks like machines which always work 
in one way, but like human beings who arc subject to 
all sorts of skyey and earthly influences. For o\ir 
own part, wc would rather read stories written by a 
man, than by the best patent tale-constructer in the 
world. The partial failures of the one would be far more 
interesting than all the regular successes of the other, 

— ^ — 

sm ELIDOC.* 

Few of our readers arc unacquainted with the 
works of Dc la Motto Fouque, cither in their original 
or in an English dress ; perhaps everybody luis been 
charmed at least once in his life by Undine. Fouque’s 
graceful fancy and earnest feeling never clothed them- 
selves in a happier, a worthier form. “ Sir Elidoc,” 
although abounding in beauties, is far inferior as a 
whole to Undine. Still, its solemn, earnest simplicily, 
its touching grace— above all, its strong religious faitli, 
api)ear to us better calculated to meet the moral 
wants and weaknesses of tlic age, than uiiic-tcnths of 
the tales which arc po\ired fortii yearly on the 
llritish ])ublic. On this account wc have selected it 
for brief rcviewal, in i)refcreiicc to any of the small 
shoal of threc-volumed novels at present encumbering 
our table. 

Sir Elidoc ” is not aliogeUior the ])roductioii of 
Fouque’s iiivenl ivt; genius. In Ellises Early English 
Romances” may be found the same beautiful legend, 
under flic title of the “ Lay of Elidoc.” The present 
translator also says in his preface, that tin? same talc 
seems to have supplied materials for the * Double 
j\larriagc’ of Jleaumout and Fletcher.” Like most 
genuine old ijegends, “ Sir Elidoc ” is not altogether 
free from objections to its structure ; but these are 
fortunately trifling in comparison wi(h the gcncnil 
tendency of the uork, which is purifying and elevating 
in an uncommon degree. The following passage from 
the Translator’s preface expresses our opinion on the 
subject of religious talcs generally, and on Fouque’s- 
in particular. 

“ Generally speaking, tales arc cither dull or danger- 
ous vehicles for religious doctrine, and few writers have 
such instinctive reverence, accuracy and self-denial, as 
to bo safely trusted with the portraiture of holy things ; 
for this very reason, it seems a pity to lose a striking 
work of one whose peenHar merit is, that his writings 
are at once flowing and elaborate, simple in plot, 
tone and language, yet marvellously suggestive, and 
thoroughly subservient to some one religious idea, 
which stands as key-note to the whole. It should seem 
that of this peculiar merit of Fouqu6 the two romances 
* Thiodol^ ’ and * Elidoc * are remarkable specimens. 
In &ct, 'Elidoc ’ forms a kind of sequel to * Thiodolph.’ 

(1) << Sir Elidoc.*' An old Breton Legend, from the German of the 
Baron de la Motte Fougud. John ft Charles Mosley, Paternoster 
Row. 


As Thiodolph is the bold high-spirited heathen, filled 
in virtue as in vice with the ungovernable Berserker 
nature of the natural man ; then, at last, after long 
struggles and much miseiy, controlled, leavened, 
softened, guided to happiness and peace within the 
bosom of the Church ; so ou the other hand we see in 
Elidoc the erring yet noble-hearted Christian, with the 
good seed of Baptism checked, yet not choked, ever 
seeking opportunity to spring up within him, till his 
refuge is found in real deep repentance.” 

Sir Elidoc, a noble and powerful knight of Brittany, 
is blessed with all good gifts that a chivalrous heart 
can desire or exercise. Comely, valiant, pious, 
courteous ; honoured by his liege lord, and beloved by 
a fair and noble wife. Sir Elidoc, tlic second person in 
the kingdom, sans tache et sans reproche in tlie eyes 
of the world, is becoming daily the prey of spiritual 
pride and self-reliance. 

In the opening of tlic laic, we find the hero palled 
with prosperity, and desirous only of showing to him- 
self and others that he is strong and virtuous ; he 
wants humility, the great Christian gi*aee, wit|fOut 
which the loftiest shall be brought low even in his 
own esteem. In his untried strength, he has not 
learned to distrust himself, or to seek support in time 
of temptalion from a higher power. The following 
passage is typical of the presumptuous self-reliance 
of youth. 

"Sir Elidoc ordered his slender white hunter to be 
saddled, and rode forth along the sca-sliore, partly to refresh 
himself with the pleasant breeze which at this hour blows 
from the sea, partly also because ho thought that tlic 
spring mists rolling over the meadows, or oven the foam 
of the solemnly flowing waves, might bring to him some- 
thing marvellous magical cloudy phantom with 
which he could have a combat, or a wondrously tender 
and alluring merniaid. But he resolved most firmly to 
withstand the allurements of such a one, no less strongly 
than the w^eapons of the airy phantom. ' It would he a 
pleasant thing,’ said he, smiling to himself, 'to relate 
the aiivcnturc to my sweet Ellenor at supper ; and the 
wreath of myrtle and evergreens which perchance she 
will w'cave for me in honour of my victory over tempta- 
tion, shall have the first place among all the armour 
inken ill battle. And I wot that I shall have obtained 
the nobIe.st and choicest ornament of my whole life.’ ” 

■VVliut follows is an illubtralion of the text, “liot 
him that thiiikiih ho standeth take heed lest he fall.” 
From that day his trials begin, and his failures. By 
bis haughty disobedience, he oflends bis royal master, 
is dcpiived of all oftices and honours, and is dis- 
missed from court. Soon after tins, he receives all 
malcontents at his castle, and, but for the influence of 
his noblc-miudcd W'ife, Sir Elidoc w'ould have headed 
a rebellion against his sovereign. She persuades him 
to use his warlike energy in scekuig adventures in a 
foreign land, lie sets off with a train of followers, 
and sails to Britain. From among the minor incidents 
wc select the following, as a specimen of the spirit of 
the whole ; the circumstance takes place as lie is about 
to embark for Britain. He saves the life of a man 
whose horse has run away with him in Arthur’s 
Forest. 

"Stunned but almost wholly unhurt, the rescued man 
stood up in the midst of his preservers, and was about to 
open hiB mouth with words of the liveliest gratitude. 
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when he looked on Sir Elidoe’s features, staggered, and 
ibll back on the grass, stammering forth, * My life has 
been twice in your hands 1 Do with me what you wilt 
I am the forester Reginald 1 * 

< The forester Re^biald !' began the soldiers to mutter 
I all around, and they pressed closer and closer on him 
whom they had saved, but with gestures and signs which 
betrayed that they had now other and worse intentions 
towards him than the help which they had afforded him 
mi^t seem to promise. * The forester Reginald t He 
who made enmity between our noble knight and the 
Duke !' was murmured more and more loudly on all 
sides, as their anger rose higher, almost like the sound 
of the sea before a gathering storm. * I.et him, then, 
taste what he has brewed in the witch’s cauldron of 
slander }’ cried now some powerful voices. And spears 
and strung cross-bows were pointed on all sides towards 
the denounced man, who lay at Elidoc'sfeet like a dumb 
helpless victim. But though he might be dumb in his 
terror, he was not helpless; for, proudly raising his 
head, with its eoroneted helmet. Sir Elidoc made a sign 
to them to draw back, and then, bending down to the 
forester and lifting him up, ho sai<l witli a voice which 
wavered between contempt and mildness, 'How eouldst 
thou, then, fancy that 1 wouhl do thee any harm, O 
poor Reginald ! — Thou paltry graceless creature, how 
low must Elidoc have sunk, ere he could avenge himself 
for any evil that might befall him ihrough thee ! Ride 
peaceably hence, if thou hast courage enough to mount 
anew thy wild horse ; yet 1 almost advise thee, luckless 
rider that thou art, to go peaceably hence on foot. But 
only deem not, oh ! never deem, fliat Sir Elidoc could 
have ever thought of avenging himself on such us 

tliOU.' 

" Then, on a sudden, it seemed as though a strange 
feeling of dignity and power raised up the forester 
Reginald, who until then had been pressbd down by 
sluimo and repentance. ‘ Thus far and no farther I’ said 
ho. ' Immeasurably hadst thou the advantage over me 
up to this hour, Sir Elidoc ; and immeasurably more 
wouldst thou have added to the advantage in this present 
moment 1 But thy last speech has made the sea 1 e.s even. 
No man may dare speak so overbearingly to another, as 
thou hast spoken to me ; and hcucofonh 1 have to for- 
give thee, not thou me t’ 

“ Thereupon* ho mounted his horse, and, without even 
bending his head in sign of farewell, he rode away 
slowly and proudly into the thickest shades of the wood. 
Sir Elidoc stood still somewhat astonished, and it seemed 
08 though the lofty thoughts of liiinself which he so 
lately had cherished, could no longer he put into words. 
But he was soon rc.stored by the exulting shouts of his 
horsemen, who applauded their leader as a pattern of 
generosity, for letting his audacious foe depart thence 
unharmed. They also praised him for having made the 
overbold forester feel all the weight of his superiority ; 
in short, they deemed everything done by Elidoc this 
morning altogether knightly and noble, and they 
hastened to prophesy from this beginning a glorious 
result to the whole expedition. How readily does the 
poor heart of man believe such things, even though 
they, be not put before him with one united voice of 
triumph and applause, as then before Sir Elidoc !” 

In Britain Sir Elidoc gains much honour ; he drives 
out the king’s enemies, and restores peace. But 
while he reedves honour of men, he knows himself 
to be guilty of the vilest deception. He wins the 
love of the king’s fair daughter, having concealed the 
! fact of his previous marriage. Suddenly he is recolied 
home by a message from his wife. Brittany is attacked 
by fordba enemies, and now may Sir Elidoc prove 
his and recover bis prince’s favour by rc- 

stot^ peace to his country. Elidoc sets sail for bis 

i 
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native land immediately, but his heart is with the 
British princess. He feels all the agony of a noble 
mind conscious of ignoble acts, when he meets his 
gentle, loving Ellenor. To complete his degradation, 
she tella him that she has heard how the British king 
would have rewarded him with his daughter’s hand, 
and that he remained faithful to his absent wife, in 
the midst of much temptation. To be esteemed 
virtuous in that in which we are most guilty, is one 
of the sharpest punishments that can be inflicted on a 
mind naturidly noble and candid. We will not follow 
Sir Elidoc through all the troubles of his life, which 
are brouglit on by this first haughty trust in his own 
power to resist temptation. Long docs he struggle 
against the liighcr principle of Christianity; — like a 
brave heathen he will not acknowledge liis own 
weakness. The world is too much with him. lie 
receives sacrifices from others as his due; he is 
praised and fluttered, and reaches the summit of 
earthly bliss; but all is not at peace within. At 
length the day of repentance dawns ; and finally Sir 
Elidoc the victorious knight, becomes Brother Solvatus, 
the pious and beneficent monk. The two fair women 
in tliis legend arc beautiful; perfect types of noble 
womanhood. The only serious fault that can be 
brouglit against this tale is, that it is decidedly loo 
long. The translation is not particularly easy or 
graceful, but it is literal and careful. 


LAYS OP THE HEART.i 

PEUiiArs flicrc is nothing that will more surprise 
our readers than to learn, that the comparative num- 
ber of American poofs, mule and female, surpasses, in 
certain localities at least, that of our own country. 
We remember to have seen, for instance, a little 
volume called the “New York Book,” which con- 
tained the contributions of about a hundred difl'erent 
writers; and New York, be it remembered, is about 
tlie size of Liverpool. It is not to be supposed that 
these attempts can all be good ; they arc rather to be 
viewed as tlic indications of a w'idely difi’uscd taste 
for literature among our transatlantic brethren and 
sisters. But few of the works of the female poets 
of America have found an echo on this side of tlie 
Atlantic. Among the best known, perhaps, are those 
of Mrs. Lydia Sigourney. In America she may be 
called a household poet, the whole community may be 
said to regard her as a friend. This, perhaps the 
most gratifying of all reputations, is emiucnlly due 
to the exquisite jiurity and delicacy of her composi- 
tions, as well as to the nature of her subjects, the 
interest of which is, for the most part, domestic and 
familiar. Her tone is strictly her simple 

pathos such as wells up from the purest and deepest 
fountains of a woman’s heart. A deep and practical 
sense of rchgion, as an animating and sustaining in- 
fluence, pervades all her writings, which are imbued 

(1) “ Layi of the Heart, with Oriska and other Poems.’* By 
Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney. London : Tegg & Co; Aylott Si Jonea. 
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beside with an exquisite apprehension of the beauties 
and harmonies of nature. There is thus no volume 
of poems fitter for the perusal of our wives or 
daughters than those of this gifted and amiable Ameri- 
can lady, and yet we believe that no perfect collec- 
tion of them has been published in this country. The 
present edition has many claims ; it is cheap, compact, 
and, at the same time, elegant, fit for the drawing- 
room tabic, and easily slipped into the pocket on a 
rural ramble. "VVo earnestly counsel our fair readers 
to procure it. We need not instruct them how to 
appreciate what appeals so directly to their own 
gentle bosoms. 

The poems are of different lengths, the principal 
being Oriska, an affecting Indian story, and The Scot- 
tibh Weaver. In regard to the former wc would 
remark, as one who has visited America, that nothing 
strikes the traveller in that country so much as its 
comparative want of (modal ions. In England, and 
ill Europe, every spot is liallowed by some touching 
recollection, but we wander over the lakes and forests 
of America with a feeling that, magnificent as they 
are, a something is wanting. It is then that imagina- 
tion turns to the few traces of the Indian tribes, 
and to their mournful history, with a painfid and roman- 
tic interest. American novelists, such as Cooper, 
have known well how to turn this feeling to account ; 
and the poems of Eryant and others arc full of 
touching allusions to the perished tribes of the leafy 
wilderness. Mrs. Sigouruey has also successfully 
laboured in the same field, as the following lines will 
show ; — 

“THE MUHECAN CIIUIICH. 

“ Amid those hills, wit,li verdure sjiread. 

The red-brow’d hunter’s arrow sja^d, 

And ou those waters, sheen and Idiiu, 
lie freely liiuj idl’d his light canoe, 

Wliile through the forests glanced like light 
The tiding wild-deer’s antler bright. 

Ask ye for hamlet’s people hound, 

N' ith cone-roof'd cabins circled round 1 
Eor diieftain grave— for warrior proud. 

In nature’s majesty unbow’il? 

You’ve seen the fifoting shadow fly, 

The foam upon the billows die, 

The floating vapour leave no trace, — 

Siuck was thdr jtafli — that fated race, 

“ Say yc that kings, w ith lofty port, 

Here held their stern and simple court ! 

That here, with gestures rudely bold, 

Stern orators the throng control I’d 1 
Nethinks, even now, on tempest wings, 

The thunder of their war-shout rings ; 

Methinks springs up, with dazzling spire, 

The redness of their council fire. 

JNo ! no 1— in darkness rest the throng. 

Despair hath check’d the tide of song, 

Dust dimm’d lliclr glory’s ray, 

But can these staunch their bleeding wrong 1 
Or quell remembrance, fierce and strong I 
Recoriling angel— say I 
T mark’d where once a fortress frown’d, 

High o’er the blood-cemented groupd, 

And many a deed that savage tower 
Night tell to chill the midnight hour. 

But now, its ruins strongly liear 

Fruits that the gentlest hand might share ; 


For there a hallow'd dome imparts 
The lore of Heaven to listening heartf, 

And forms, like those which lingering stay’d, 
Latest 'neath Calvary’s awful shade. 

And earlieH pierced the gather’d gloom 
To watch a Saviour’s lowly tomb,— * 

Such forms have soothed the Indian’s ir^ 

And bade for him that dome aspire. 

Now, where tradition, ghostly pale, 

With ancient horrors loads the vale, * 

And shuddering weaves in crimson loom '* 

Ambush, and snare, and torture-doom, 

There shall the peaceful prayer arise, 

And tuneful hymns invoke the skies. 

Crush’d race ! — so long condemn’d to moan, 

Scorn’d — rifled —spiritless — and lone,— 

From pagan rites, from sorrow’s maze, 

Turn to these temple-gates with praise ; 

Yes, turn and bless the usurping band 
That rent away your fathers’ land ; 

Forgive the wTong, suppress the blame, 

And view with Faith's fraternal claim 
Your God — your hope — your heaven the same.” 

The most beautiful of Mrs. Sigourney^s poems are 
undoubtedly those bearing a domestic interest. Of 
these, let the following serve as an example 
‘^T WAS BUT A BABE. 
ask’d them why the verdant turf was riven 
From its young rooting, and with silent lip 
They pointed to a new'-made chasm among 
The marble-pi Har’d mansions of the dead. 

Who goeth to his rest in yon damp couch] 

The tearless crowd pass’d on— ‘Twas but a babe. 

A babe ! — And poise }e in the rigid scales 
Of calculation, the fond bosom’s wealth ? 

Bating it^ pricc1cs.s idols as yc weigh 
Such mcrcliandisc as moth and rust corrupt, 

Or the rude robber steals 1 Ye mete our grief, 
Fcrcliaiicc, when youth, maturity or age, 

Sink in the thronging tomb, but when tlie breath 
Grows icy on the lip of innocence 
Ucprcsrt your meabured sympathies, and say 
* ’Twa» but a babe.’ 

What Anew yc of her love 
Who patient watelicth till the stars grow dim 
Over the drooping infant, with an eye 
Blight as unchanging Hope if his repose] 

What know yc of her woe who sought no joy 
More exquisite than on his p’acid brow 
To trace the glow' of health, and drink at dawm 
The thrilling lustre of his waking smile] 

Go ask that musing father why yon grave. 

So narrow and so noteless, might not close 
Without a tear i 

And though liis lip be mute. 
Feeling the poverty of speech to give 
Fit answer to thee, still his pallid brow 
And the deep agonizing prayer that loads 
Midnight's dark wing to him the God of strengtli, 
May sati.^fy thy question. 

Y c who mourn 
Whene’er yon vacant cradle, or the robes 
That deck’d the lost one’s form, call back a tide 
Of alienated joy, can yo not trust 
Your treasure to His arms, whose changeless care 
Passeth a mother's love ] Can ye not hope. 

When a few basting years their course have run, 

To go to him, though he no more ou earth 
Returns to you ] 

And w’hen glad Faith doth catch 
Some echo of celestial harmonies, 

Archangels’ praises, with the liigh response 
Of cherubim, and seraphim, oli think — 

Think that your babe is there !” 
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EDITOR’S WRITING DESK. 

To the (sole) correspondent who complains of the 
length of onr reviews, we would observe, that among 
the most interesting literary features of onr day is 
the publication of numerous books of travel. Not 
only those lands hallowed by sacred or classical 
associations, but the remotest and hitherto unknown 
regions of the earth, are thus brought before us. In 
aiming to keep pace as much as possible with these 
and other publications of the current month, wc have 
been unavoidably compelled to entrench upon the 
space hitherto devpted to original contributions. Rut 
do not our subscribers rather gain than lose by this 
arrangement — especially those in the country, to wliom 
our journal is, perhaps, idmost the sole medium of 
intercourse with the world of literature ? A “ Con- 
stant Reader ” justly regrets that the talcs arc not 
regularly continued every month, and that the thread 
of the discourse is lost. Tliis is not always in a poor 
editor’s power to prevent. Tor instance—wc arc 
this mouth charged with the apologies of our friend 
Erauk Fairlegh, for the unavoidable postponement of 
the next chapter of “ Lewis Arundel.” We hardly 
know whether to reply to a certain ungracious “ Men- 
tor,” who complains of our noticing fictitious, to the 
neglect of real complaints. This were indeed a 
notable device of editorial cunning; only that the 
"cui bono” is rather dillicult of discovery. Jjct our 
friend rest assured that not a single communication, 
save his own, has reached us on the subject of his 
strictures. “ Lewis Arundel,” and tlie ** IStory of a 
Family,” will be continued without fail in the next 
number. 

“ Cola Monti ; or, the Story of a Genius. ” By the 
authoress of “ How to Win Love,” &c.— Cola, or 
Niccolo Monti, the her® of the tale before us, is first 
introduced to the reader as he appeared at the inter- 
esting age of twelve years, when making his debut at 
the acadoiny of Dr. Birch, wlio, ludikc his namesake 
immortalized by Mr. Thackeray, proves a most rare 
and amiable specimen of the genus pedagogue. In 
his well-ordered, establishment, the young Italian 
speedily acquires a friend who calls forth the good, and 
an enemy who excites the evil propensities, of his ardent 
nature; and meets with sundry adventures, which 
eventually serve to strengthen the former, and eradi- 
cate the latter qualities. Tlic school-boy necessity of 
caricaturing his master, reveals Cola’s talent for draw- 
ing, and the artist-feeling once 'aroused, rajndly deve- 
lopcs into a master passion, which forces its way over 
every obstacle, till it has achieved greatness for its 
possessor. This “Story of a Genius” is told with a 
degree of earnest truthfulness which affords proof of 
a kindred spirit in its authoress. Tlic style is easy 
and thoroughly adapted to youthfid readers. The 
characters ai'c well contrasted, cleverly conceived, and 


ably executed ; above all, they are faithful to nature ; 
and this is a merit wo rarely meet with in children’s 
books, where the good boys arc angels in jackets and 
turned-down colics, and the naughty ones “had 
spirits,” unqualified either by the “ least taste in life” 
of the dew of lieaven, or the milk of human kindness. 
Our authoress avoids these absurd mistakes, (wliicli, 
by the way, quick children invariably detect,) her 
“ model boys ” still acknowledge some touch of 
liuman frailty, while her very “ shocking examples ” 
themselves possess redeeming qualities, which afford 
hope of tlieir eventually improving into respectable 
members of society. In “ Rhoda’s Lesson ; or. How 
to Win Love,” the authoress has proved her ability 
to teach the “ little women ” of England that most 
important brancli of their mission ; in “ Cola Monti” 
she points out to the young gentlemen of the land, 
how even genius may be nothing w'orth, unless united 
wutli industry and perseverance. This little volume 
is got up with much taste, and enriched by four 
spirited illustrations by Franklin. 

“Family Failings.” 3 vols. post 8vo. Newby. A 
very pleasant novel, containing no moving accidents, 
but the every-day life of ordinary people in England. 
The authoress has, wc think, taken bliss Austen for 
her model. It is no little compliment to say that 
“ Family I'^nilings” reminds us of the author of “Pride 
and Prejudice.” 

“Eighteen Hundred and Twelve.” Translated 
from the German, by Mary Norman. 3 vols. post 
Svo. A long novel, well written and well translated ; 
quite suited to family reading in England, which the 
generality of German novels arc fwt. The main sub-* 
ject of this work is the invasion of Russia by Napo- 
leon’s army, and its disastrous retreat. Some of the 
historical scenes are painted with great power ; the 
author is full of imaginative and dramatic vigour, and 
is often very eloqi’icnt. 

“The Lottery of Marriage.” A very clever novel 
by Mrs. Trollope. It is free from that objectionable 
coaracncss of tone and feeling so often observed in 
this lady’s books. The female characters in the pre- 
sent work arc drawn with delicacy and decision. The 
liusband-lmntiiig mother and daughter arc in Mrs. 
Trollope’s best worldly style. The splendid Cas- 
sandra, witli her beauty, her accomplishments, her 
trenMrois ans, and her many fascinations, is true to 
the life. Her mother is perhaps a little over-done ; 
but they are a pair worthy to be stereotyped as nine- 
teenth century marauders, harrying society at water- 
ing places, or “ wherever men do congregate.” We 
cannot express any regret that Cassandra succeeded 
in entrapping the splendid Mr. Augustas Ogilvie ; wc 
think most readers will say that he deserved no better 
fate. It is a pity Miss Stockton did not marry Lord 
Wigton, as the reader knows too little of Mr. Beau- 
mont to be much interested in his happiness. 
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PREFACE. 
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THE PANORAMA OF THE RIGHI. 

Ask any old traveller upon what scene of his wan- 
derings he lingers with most affection — with an almost 
passionate desire 1o revisit it again before he dies— 
and, if he be a lover of nature, he is pretty sure to 
answer, Switzerland, dear Switzerland ! In no other 
land have his spirits been so clastic and his nerves so 
braced — his mind so pleasurably excited by endless 
and romantic variety — his soul so exalted by the sub- 
limcst aspects of nature to grateful adoration of the 
beucflccut Creator. Oh, those delicious rambles over 
the turf-covered passes of the Alps, with a world at 
one’s feet, and icy peaks soaring far above one’s 
head — listening to the sound of the sheep-bell, tlic 
■ sugh of the pine forest, the rush of the torrent — 
treading the llowcr-cuatnelled turf— breathing the 
mountain air, redolent of a thousand sweets — how 
oft (Ml do Ave sigh to renew on(;e more these unfor- 
, gotten dcligliis, “ to re-people the mind with nature ! ” 
j AVe ciuinot thus but feel indebted to Mr. Burford 
I for giving, witli admirable taste and accuracy, the out- 
I ward presentment of one of the liiiest scenes in this 
' glorious country — for enabling us to recall, as far as 
' is in the power of art, the feelings with which we 
! once stood upon the spot itself. All that could bo 
translated is here; the mountain passes we once 
threaded with youthful and exulting step — tlie pas- 
tonil vjillcys along Avhich we rambled — the waters on 
; which we boatedi — arc all depicted with inimitable 
truth. To speak of the art of the perfonnance, we 
should say that in the rcprcsimtation of distance it 
was never yet equalled, and cannot well be surpassed 
in panoramic painting. The difficulty of representing 
a vast extatit of level country receding from the eye 
is surmount cd with surprising skill. Some parts too of 
I the great chain of Alps appear almost deceptive. The 
I eternal snows seem actually to glitter in the sun, and 
w e may gaze upon them till entirely absorbed and un- 
conscious of our actual whereabout in the midst of 
the great metropolis. 

From the execution of the picture let us turn to 
the scene represented. The Righi is but a mountain 
of secondary height for Switzerland— higher, however, 
than Snowdon or Skiddaw, — ^but then, from its central 
position, it commanda.t^ view probably unequalled in 
1 he w orld for its extent and variety. As we stand upon 
the Xulm, or summit, a vast horizon expands around. 
To the south is the great central chain of Alps — the 
backbone of Europe and the reservoir of her great 
rivers— towering to an average of ten’ thousand feet 
above the sea, with peaks rising at intervals some 
two or three thousand feet above. These peaks arc all 
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I of primitive granile, huge and rounded, or jagged and 
perpendicular, and pointed like needles, and glittering 
with eternal snow. The Bernese Alps, an offshoot 
from this central chain, stand out by themselves in 
majestic isolation. Beneath these highest mountains 
arc the secondary ranges, upon which the snow annu- 
ally melts. Their verdant flanks are covered with 
dark forests of pine. Embedded between them is the 
deep basin of the Lake of Lucerne, which receives tho 
waters brought down from the St. Gothard. Its 
irregular form renders it the most romantic in Swit- 
zerland ; its upper end (concealed in the Panorama) 
is everywhere bordered by lofty heights, and it is 
subject to violent storms from the gusts which de- 
scend from their summits. At its lower cud (seen 
in the view) it is more open and champaign, yet 
sentinelled all round with detached gi'oups, such as the 
Righi and the Pilatus. 

As we gradually turn from this more majestic por- 
tion of the Pmiorama, we see the valleys opening from 
this central solitude, and the mountains gradually 
subsiding in height until they sink into the immense 
irregular phiins extending to the Black Forest and 
the Rhine, which float ridge beyond ridge, till lost 
in bluish haze. IVc may then be said to have beneath 
us the anatomy of the Alpine region, and arc enabled 
to study its formation. Bui liow to describe the 
thousand accidents of form, the endless variety of 
peaks and forests and valleys — the intricate and 
romantic outline of the Lake of Lucerne and its 
branches — ^the twelve other lakes wiiich arc scattered 
over the wide expanse, — to detail the varied phases 
of cultivation and verdure, from the com, meadow, 
and woodland of the plains — tiic luxuriant gardens, 
orchards, and forests of oak and pine of the middle 
region, and the grassy pasturages of the higher 
solitudes, till we get into a region of stunted heath, 
and then to tlie line of perpetual snow; — how 
to enumerate the towns and villages and mountain 
chalets whicli stud the smiling plains, or are himg 
upon romantic and apparently inaccessible steeps— 
delicious little nooks in the midst of enamelled grass 
and hemmed in with forests of pine, — to note tho 
accidents of light and shade, of mists and vapours, 
which, as they pass over the landscape, bring out 
into successive relief its different portions and charac- 
teristic beauties; — this is a task which altogcthet 
surpasses our powers. To Appreciate all this it is 
necessary to stand upon the spot itself, or, what is 
next best, to go and see the runorania. 

The general character of the view from the Righi is 
that of awful and magnificent solitude relieved by the 
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sweetness of pastoral life. Rut there is one dark 
death spot in tlie midst of the living landscape. This 
is the vulhiy of Goldau, and few yidleys could once 
have been lovelier,— with its small lake, and five 
hamlets and their surrounding orchards and gardens, 
overhung by the twin heights of the llighi and the 
Rossberg, which seemed to .shelter and enelose it 
from the world. The latter mountain is composed of. 
pudding-stone, which, being infiltrated by water, is 
easily loosened from its hold. During the summer of 
1806 many alarming appearances were observed and 
pointed out, but the peasants lived on in accustomed 
security. To abridge the admirable account of the 
catastrophe given by Dr. Rcatlic : — 

** At length, about two o’clock in the afternoon of tho 
second of September, a black cloud, following the track 
of an immense rock which had been hurled from its 
ath, attracted observation, and seemed, indeed, the 
erald of the approaching calamity. At tho lower part 
of tho mountain the ground appeared as if pressed down 
from above, and when a stick or spade was stuck into 
it. moved of itself. Struck at these appearances, a man, 
who was digging in his garden at the time, took alarm, 
and fled from the place. jMmost immediately there- 
after, a fissure greatly superior in dimensions to the 
others, and which seemed every instant widening into a 
chasm, succeeded ; the natural springs were suddenly 
dried up; tho pine trees were violently agitated and 
twisted to and fro; while everything that had wings 
fled away screaming with terror. . At five o’clock the 
indications of some fearful cata.strophc became more 
defined, and the whole mountain, putting itself in 
motion, appeared to he gliding slowly down into the 
valley. 

‘‘ In tho mean time an old man, who is said to have 
often foretold some calamity of this nature, was sitting 
in his cottage quietly smoking his pipe, wiien a young 
man running past hastily directed his attention to the 
Roasherg, and told him that it was already in the act 
of falling. N ot, however, disposed to believe even what 
ho himself had predicted, he merely looked out, and then 
returning to his scat, observed that ' he had still time 
to fill anotlicr pipe.’ Tho young man who liad w'arncd 
him still continuing his flight, was thrown down several 
times, and with great difficulty effected his escape. On 
looking back ho saw tho house suddenly carried away. 

** Another inhabitant hastily snatched up two of his 
children and ran ofi^ calling at the same time to his 
'wife to follow with tho third; but she, with a mother’s 
feelings, thinking nothing was saved while one was ex- 
posed, ran to secure the fourth, Marianne, with whom the 
maid servant, Francesca Ulrich, was at the same moment 
crossing the floor. In a moment, us the latter after- 
wards described it, tho house seemed to be torn from its 
foundations, and spun round like a top. * I was some- 
times,’ she said, * on my liead, sometimes on my feet, in 
total darkness, and forcibly separated from the child.’ 
\Vh^ this violent whirling motion subsided, she found 
herself wedged in on all sides, her bead downwards, much 
bruised, snaring extreme pain, and impressed with 
the belief that she was buried deep in the earth, and 
must there perish by a lingering death. Disengaging 
her right hwd with much difficulty, and wiping the 
blood firom her eyes, she heard the faint moans of 
Marianne, and called to her by name. The child, in 
answer, said she was held dotm on her back, and closely 
entangled among stones and bushes, but that her 
hai^were free, and she could perceive a glimmering 
light and the appearance of something green, adding. 
'Will not somo one come soon to take ns out?’ 

♦ No,’ said Francesca, ' it is tho day of judgment, 
none are left to help us ; but when released by death, 


we shall be happy in heaven.' They then prayed 
together, when suddenly Francesca's ear caught tho 
sound of a bell, which she knew to be that of 3teinnn- 
berg. Shortly after, she heard the hour of /teveii slowly 
struck in another villago, and persuading herself that 
there was still something living, endeavoured to cheer 
her little fellow-prisoner, who was at first cljimorous for 
something to cat, but soon became fainter and quiet, 
and at length seemingly dropt into a profound sleep. 

" Francesca, still embedded in wet earth, at last, after 
severe and repeated struggles, succeeded in disengaging 
her limbs. Many hours had thus crept slowly away 
when tho voice of Marianne was again heard, but crying 
bittcrlv from the effects of cold and hunger. All this 
time the distracted father, who had saved himself and 
two children, as if by miracle, had continued wandering 
about, till at day-break he discovered the ruins of his 
bouse, and looking eagerly around him for some fatal 
relic of the disaster, observed a human foot projecting 
from the earth, and there found his unhappy wife, who 
had* perished with the child in her arms. Ills cries of 
grief and despair, as he laboured to disengage tho body 
from the mass of ruins in which it was buried, were 
heard and answered by Marianne — a voice of consolation 
in the deepest of sorrow. 

" After a moment’s pause at this unexpected saluta- 
tion, his energies were redoubled, the earth was re- 
moved, and his little daughter raised, literally from the 
grave, but with one thigh broken, and otherwise bruised 
and hurt. Immediately, search for Francesca followed, 
but the difficulty was increased by her making no 
answer to the voices that now strove to encourage her. 
At length licr rescue was also effected, but she was in so 
weakened a state that her life was despaired of. She 
was blind for several days, and remained ever after sub- 
ject to convulsive fits of terror. The unhappy inmates 
of this family had been carried about 1,500 feet from 
the spot wluch tho house had occupied ; but whether 
with or without tho latter remains uncertain. 

" So vaat and sudden was the rush of earth and stones 
into the beautiful lake of Lowerz, that one end of it, 
althougii several miles distant from the scone, was filled 
up ; while the displaced mass of water- -driven like a tem- 
pest completely over tho island of Schwanau, and raised 
seventy feet above the usual level— overwhelmed the 
opposite shore, and, in its return, swept oft* severa. 
houses with their inhabitants. The chapel of 01 ten, a 
wooden structure, was fouud half a league from its 
original station, and many large blocks of stone had 
complotely changed their situations. 

" By this overwhelming calamity four liundrcd and 
fifty-seven individuals perished by a sudden, and in 
many instances, it is feared, a lingering death. Four- 
teen alone were rescued from beneath tho deluge of 
rocks; and, of the surviving population, seventy-four 
had owed their safety to flight, but many were severely 
wounded ; and the whole population, now reduced to 
threo hundred and fifty, having lost their all, were 
reduced to a state of the deepest misery and destitution, 
and tho happy valley of Goldau transformed in one brief 
hour to a Golgotha, an appearance which it still presents.” 

The historical associations connected with the 
neighbourhood of tho Righi are among the most 
Btirring in modem history. The borders of the Lake 
of Lucerne are memorable as the birth-place of Swiss 
liberty. Amidst these pastoral solitudes were nursed 
the spirits of Tell and his confederates, and of the 
heroic Winkclried. The meadow of Grutli, where 
Tell, Stauffachcr, and Melchthal, met to arrange their 
plans for the overthrow of Geslcr — ^Altorf, the scene of 
the trying ordeal of Toll’s shooting the apple from his 
son’s head — the rock, now covered with a chapel, where 
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he leaped ashore out of the boat of Gcsler, in the midst 
of the storm, are all, thougli immediately at hand, 
concealed from sight by intervening peaks. But the 
hollow way of Kusnaclit, where Tell lay in wait for 
and shot the tyrant, is visible immediately beneath 
us on the borders of the lake. On its opposite side is 
seen — ^a speck amidst surrounding immensity — ^tho 
little pastoral town of Stanz, the abode of Arnold von 
Winkelried, where his statue is religiously preserved, 
and beyond Lucerne expands the pretty lake of Sem- 
pacli, whose smiling borders witnessed the deadly 
struggle with the Austrians, where the heroic Swiss, 
by grasping and throwing himself upon the enemy’s 
spears, opened a passage to victory for his fainting 
countrymen. Tlic story of Tell is too well known to 
! need recapitulation here, and that of Winkelried lias 
recently been chanted, in no unworthy verses, by 
one of our contributors. 

A few words about Lucerne, and we have done. 
This, as the annexed view will show, is a very curious 
! and picturesque city, still retaining its wall and 
I towers — ^veritable relics of the middle ages — and its 
: singular covered bridges, spanning the transparent 
j green lleuss as it issues from the lake. The interior 
! of these bridges is adorned with some very ancient 
i paintings. And now we liopc that wo have said enough 
; to raise the curiosity of our readers, and to induce 
i them, if they cannot visit tlie spot itself, to look in at 
i least upon the Panorama of the llighi. 


ORNrni()I.()Gl\ POETICA. 

»Y U. G. AUAMS. 

The Cuckoo. {Cuccidus Canonm,) 

The cuckoo is a gentle bird, and gentle is his note ; 

And April it is pleasant when the sun is waxing hot ; 

For amid the green woods growing, and the fresh 
flowers’ blooming throng. 

In comes the gentle cuckoo, with his meek and 
modest song. 

The woodcock comes, and, with the swan, brings 
winter on his wing, 

The groves cast off their garments green, the small 
birds ccasc to sing ; 

The small birds cease to sing till the lilies scent the 
earth, 

But the cuckoo scatters roses round whenever he goes 
forth.” Mary IIowitt. 

A MERE matter-of-fact uatundist would very pro- 
bably tell us that tlic term gentle ” applied to this 
bird is a perfect misnomer — that he is, on the con- 
trary, a fierce, pugnacious fellow, delighting in brawls, 
and all manner of discreditable proceedings; that, 
whatever moon-struck, poets and dreaming moralists 
may say in his favour, his actions and mode of living 
are very disreputable, he being a robber, a polyga- 
mist, one who preys on the weak and defenceless, and 
sets at deflauce all moral laws and salutary enact- 
ments made and provided for the better ordering of 
society at large. Nay, move, we are told that ho is a 
proud, cojiceitcd coxcomb, for ever talking of him- 


self, and that he shuns society because he deems, for- 
sooth, that there is no one who can properly appre- 
ciate his merits} which latter piece of calumny is 
strengthened and supported by the lines of tlic 
German fabulist, Gellert 

" One day a cuckoo, in his flight up and down, 

Fell in with a starling escaping from town : 

' Pray what is the talk P he began, with an air ; 

‘ Pray how do they speak of our songs in the city ] 

Pray what do they think of tho nightingale there ? ’ • 

* The whole of the town is in love with her ditty.* 

'And, pray, what remark do they make on the larkP 
'She's high in renown with the half of the town.* 

' Indeed ! Well, and as to the blackbird V * ilc, too, 

Is eulogized much hero and there by a few.* 

‘ Well, now I’ve to add, that I’d feel very glad 
Jf you’d tell me the various opinions that go forth 
Respecting myncJfy and my merits, and so forth 1 * 

‘ Why, that,’ said tho starling, ' 1 hardly can do, 

For scarcely a soul ever talks about you.* 

' Base iugrates ! W cll, then , as they grant mono praise, 
T’ll trumpet myself to the end of my days.’ 
fio saying, away to the forest he flew, 

And ever since then has been crying cuckoo ! ” 

It is likiiwisc aflirmed that lie is a fool, whoso 
brain is too shallow to keep a sccrci, and whose 
tongue is ever giving tiltcrancc to senseless no- 
things, — 

•* Empty sounds and ilcrations, 

Very trying to ones patience.” 

But you, reader, and oui*sclves, and a few more 
from whom >vc bliall prcs(*ufly quote, know bettor 
than this. We would ask these maligners why lie 
should not blazon abroad the pleasing intelligcuiee ! 
that azure*, skies, fragrant flowers, and balmy /.(‘pliyrs, I 
are preparing to visit us ? To tlieir dull souls bis j 
nolos nriy be meaningless, but to us they arc full of 
delightful significance, fraught vvitli liojie, and bright 
anticipations, and vivifying memories of youth and 
its innocent pleasures. 

** Why art thou always welcome, lovely bird '{ * 

asks James Montgomery; and llio response is a true 
cello of tlio feelings which dictated the query : — 

*' ‘ The heart grows young again when I am heard ; 

Not in the double note tho magic lies, 

But in the fields, the woods, the streams, the skies.’ ” 

Wo grieve to say that mankind in general have so 
far fallen into these, opinions adverse to tlic cuckoo, 
as to fancy they recognise the appropriateness of tlic j 
term “ gowk,” applied to this bird in Scotland and j 
some of our own counties ; this term, as M cll as I 
"geek,” was used by early writers to denote either i 
a fool or a cuckoo ; hence the silly custom, to some 
extent still prevalent on the first of April, of sending 
people on fool’s errands, was eullcd "hunting the 
gow^k,” in allusion to which the old eouplct runs 
thus : — 

" On the first of April, 

Jiuni the goiok anutlior mile.” 

We need be at no loss for I be (ha-ivatiou of these 
terms, for the Icaiiicd Braude Iiifurms us that in 
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Siixon mc&iis & cuckoo j &iid ulso th&t in tlio 
Teutonic language it is nearly the same ; but why 
they sliould have been considered synonymous with 
“ fool ” we are at a loss to imagine ; for the history 
of the bird to which they belong proves it to be any- 
thing but stupid, or easily imposed on. From this 
application, or rather a»w-application, of terms, no 
doubt has arisen the reproach of “joining in a 
cuckoo-cry,’* to which those arc subjected who raise 
their voices to reprobate or applaud without knowing 
exactly why or wlicreforc, save that others arc doing 
the like ; and also the popular notion that the call of 
the bird is one of mockery, which is thus alluded to 
by Drummond of Ilawthomden 

“ In fields Rinaldo stray'd. 

May’s tapestry to see, 

And hearing in a tree 

The cuckoo sing, sigh'd to himself, and said. 

' Lo, liow, alas ! even birds sit mocking me.’ " 

A still more obnoxious term than cither of those 
mentioned above has been applied to, or, as it would 
seem, derived from, the name of the cuckoo, and to it 
the Bard of Avon alludes in these lines : — 

" When daisies pied and violets blue, 

And ladysmocks all silver white, 

. And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 

Do paint the meadows with delight, 

The cuckoo then in every tree 
Mocks married men; for thus sings he— 
Cuckoo : 

Cuckoo, cuckoo I 0 word of fear, 

Unpleasing to a married ear'\ 

The Kev. llobcrt Bailey in “ Nature considered as 
a llcvclation,” tells us that “ the cuckoo teaches that 
many persons will w'ork for the public and leave their 
fomiiy to starve. As while the cuckoo sings, it 
aijandons its young ; ” and he thus continues, as an 
illustration of his subject : “ How many of our 
I Crispin politicians, and beer-shop statesmen, do tliis 
daily 1 ” From a perusal of his book, the author is 
one who sees, or who earnestly desires to sec, 

“ Sermons In stones, and good in every thing.” 

Now, as a defender of the cuckoo from all and 
sundry charges laid on him, wo must enter our pro- 
test against this unfavourable comparison; or, if 
it be allowed to stand good — ^if, in legal phraseology, 
it is indeed “ a true count in the indictment” — then 
let us, in justice to all parties, include the ostrich, 
and— 

She whose head, with Its bright plumes bedeck’d. 

Moves graeefully amid the mazy dance, ’* — 

the fashionable mother. It may, however, bo said 
that she does not leave her offspring to starve; 
she has the most perfect assurance that they are well 
cared for during her absence; reason informs her of 
this. And who shall say that instinct does not give 
an e(|^iudly strong assurance to the cuckoo and the 
ostrich of the safety and well-being of the progeny 
which ihe^f in accordance with the wise ordinations 
of Providence, leave, in the one case to be cared for 


by the elements above, and in the other, to be nur- 
tured and reared in the nest which the parent bird 
never fasliioned, nor will probably ever again visit. 
We merely put the case thus, to show that the cuckoo 
has been unjustly singled out for these odious charges 
and comparisons. Tlie ostrich may wander away like 
one who hath no household cares, and leave her eggs 
to be hatched by the burning sun, and her little 
fledgelings to obtain sustenance how they best can ; 
the fashionable mother may desert her children for a 
time, and “mmglc in the gay and festive scene,” as 
though she were perfectly free from “ encumbrances,” 
and the world points not the finger of scorn, 
wags not the tongue of animadversion, either at 
desert-bird or ball-rooin lady. Why, then, may not 
the poor cuckoo unblamcd deposit Iter eggs, and leave 
her young to be tended and fed by other birds, while 
she flies hither and thither, making the woods re- 
echo with her voice, and telling such talcs of youth 
and vernal spring-time, that old grey-haired men be- 
come boys again, and dames with bowed-down heads 
and palsied Umbs think of the village green on which 
they danced so fleetly years agone, and of the stile 
and the hawthorn bush beside it where first, the tale of 
love was told to them, and strive to “ croon ” out a 
merry lay sung often in those early, happy days, when 
the voice now cracked and broken was clear as a bell, 
mid the eyes now dim and sunken were bright and 
iiasluDg os ilic sun-kissed ripples of the brook in 
wliich they were mirrored : — 

“ As the merry cuckoo’s note, 

From the coppice not remote. 

Came upon the maiden’s car, 

And beside the waters clear, 

Down she st-ooped to peer and pr}'. 

That she might the bird descry 
Which, as ancient legends tell. 

Knew full well 

AVhen should ring her marriage bell."' 

And this is the bird’s peculiar mission, to cheer and 
gladden us, to fill our hearts with vernal thoughts, so 
much needed amid the sterility and dearth caused 
tlicrciii by worldly selfishness : — 

** Then let us hail this messenger of spring, 

With words of praise and heartiest welcoming.” 

The earliest mention we find made of the cuckoo 
is in the Bible, and there it occurs in the list of 
unclean birds, which the children of Israel were com- 
manded not to cat (Levit. xi. 16.) But Bochart, 
and other commentators, among wliom is Dr. Adam 
Clarke, believe this to be an erroneous translation, 
and consider that the sea-mew or gull is the bird 
specified in the original text. Wliy, of course it 
is; whoever presumes to affirm otherwise, deserves 
to have the opprobrious epithets bestowed on him- 
self, and to be, like Malvolio, in Shakspearc’s “ T^velfth 
Night,” ^ 

(11 V.'o may remark, by tlio way, that this is a German superstl- 
Uoii , ihe old popular rhyme riitis thus 
** Cuckoo 1 cuckoo ! 

Toll mu true— 

Tull me fair and fine — 

ilow lung must 1 unmarried pine t ” 
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I ** 31ade the most notorious geek and guU, 

f . That o’er invention played on.” 

I ! Aristotle is the first of the profane writers, that we 
; know of, wlio makes any allusion to the cuckoo, and 
a great many ill-natured tilings he says of it ; among 
• I others, to account for its assumed rapacity and greed- 
i incss, he described the poor bird to be nothing else 
I than a transformed sparrow-hawk ! Pliny afterwards, 
. ill his “ Historia Naturalis,” takes occasion to repeat 
: most of the old Stagyrite’s absurd accusations with 
i ' some complimentary additions of his own. In order 
! ; to show how far a man may be carried ly his precon- 
ceived notions and false prejudices, we here repeat 
this writer’s observations as translated by Holland, 
i : “ They (the cuckoos) always lay in other birds’ nests, 

! and most of all in the stock-dove’s, commonly one 
I egg and no more, (which no otlicr bird doth besides,) 
and seldom twain. The reason why they would have 
other birds to sit upon their eggs and liatch them, is 
because they know liow all birds hate them, for 
even the very little birds arc ready to war with them; 
for fear, therefore, that tlic whole race be utterly 
destroyed by the fury of others of the same kind, 
, they make no nest of their own, (being otherwise 
' timorous and fearful, naturally, of tliemselves,) and so 
are forced to this crafty shift to avoid danger. The 
titling (Anthus pratensis), therefore, that sitteth, being 
thus deceived, liatchcth the egg, and bringeth up the 
cliick of uuotlicr bird. And this young cuckoo, 
being greedy by kind, beguiling the other young birds, 
and intercepting tlio nest from them, groweth thereby 
fat and fair-looking, wluu’cby it comes into special 
grace and favour with the dam of tlic rest, and the 
nurse to it. She joyet h to see so goodly a bird toward, 
and woiiderctli at liersclf that slie hath liatclied and 
reared so trim a cliick. The rest, which arc her own 
; indeed, she sets no store by, as if they were change- 
lings, but ill regard of tliat one couutcth them all 
misiicgoltcn, yea, and sulTcreth them to lie eaten and 
1 devoured of the other before her face. And this she 
doth so long, until the young cuckoo, being once 
: fledged and ready to fly abroad, is so bold as to seize 
j on the old titling^ and eat her up which hatched herP 
Now is it not abominable that such a piece of 
slander should ever have been propagated, and that 
too, by grave philosophers and learned naturalists ? 

1 And to think tliat it should have gained credence in 
I more enlightened ages ! that Liumeus himself should 
i have believed in this absurd story of the cuckoo’s 
eating its nurse, and have given it a ivider circulation, 
so that in Germany, “ ungrateful as a cuckoo” grew 
into a proverb, which saying the wise and pious 
Melancthoii made usoof as a text, whereon to deliver 
a most eloquent discourse against ingratitude. Slmk- 
^pcarc, too, the lover of all things gentle and beautiful, 
the close observer of Nature, has given his counte- 
nance to the slander. In the play of “ Henry IV.” he 
makes that monarch' exclaim 

" And being fed by us, you used us so, 

As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo's bird, 


Useth the sparrow : did oppress our nest; 

Grew by our feeding to so great a bulk. 

That even our love durst not como near your sight, 
For fear of swdUowing ; but with nimble wing. 
We w'ere constrained for safety’s sake to fly.” 

And again, in “ King Lear,” the fool is made to 

say,— 

" The hedge sparrow fed the cuckoo so long, - 
That it had its head bit off by its young 

in allusion to the unnatural conduct of Regan aifll 
Goncril, to whom the bird is likened. Then again, 
"the Father of EiUglish Poetry,” he that sang so 
sweetly of the daisy, and thought he could within the 
blooming mead 

** Dwell always in the jolly month of May, 

Nor care to take his rest, nor eat nor drink,” 

so he might but enjoy the delight of gazing on his 
beloved flower ; he, too, makes the cuckoo mi emblem 
of one of the worst passions of our nature ; — 

** And Jealousy, 

She wore of yellow-golds a garland, 

And had a cuckoo sitting on her hand.’* 

In consequence of the testimony borne against him 
by these great authorities, the cuckoo has been con- 
sidered as a sort of demon in feathers, to be looked 
upon with horror and detestation, and listened to 
wiili fear and trembling. Chaucer says : — 

“ But tossing lately on a sleepless bed, 

I of a token thought which lovers heed, 

How among men it was a common tale, 

That it was good to hear the nightingale 
Ere the vile cuckoo’s note be uttered. ’ 

And we likewise learn from other writers that it 
was a prevalent notion that no love alTair could go on 
smoothly, or terminate favourably, if the parties con- 
cenicd therein chanced at the coming in of tlic spring 
to hear the cuckoo’s monotone before the dulcet 
warble of the sweetest songster of the grove. 
Lydgate tells us that — 

** Between the cuckoo and the nightingale, 

There is a manner of strange dillcrence 

evidently meaning to cast discredit on the former 
bird ; but the old monk of Bury St. Edmund’s urould 
probably have stared if he bad been told that of all 
the feathered songsters, this is the only one wliieli 
displays any science in its melody. That such is the 
case, wc are assured by Lisle Bowles, who, in his 
poem called “ Barnwell Hill,” says — 

“ The cuckoo only joins her two sweet notes.” 

And he further goes on to state that these notes 
arc in exact accordance with musical numbers, being 
the fflh and major third of the diatonic scale. Wc do 
not mean to advance so absurd an opinion as that no 
other bird sings so well and pleasingly as the cuckoo, 
for we think that, apart from its joyous and inspiriting 
associations, the monotongus ciy of this herald of 
spring is rather disagreeable than otherwise, but we 
merely mention the above as a remarkable fact con- 
nected with the natural history of this much-abused 
bird, whose innocence of the charge of devouring its 
nurse, brought against it by Pliny, is clearly proved, 
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modem scienco having declared this act to be a 
physical impossibility. Neither is the cnckoo in the 
habit of feeding upon its fellow nestlings, nor on the 
eggs of her “who is the nurse of it,” as the old Roman 
! naturalist affirms. M. Montbeillard made several 
interesting experiments to elucidate this point, and 
the result was altogether favourable to oux proieffee, 
“No iledgolinp gobbled ho, no eggs he broke. 
Upon their dainty yolks a feast to make." 

In “ The Mirror of the Months,” an exceedingly 
pleasant and interesting work, wc find the following 
passage : — “ I have hitherto been very chary of ap- 
pealing to the poets in these papers, because they arc 
a people that if you give them an inch, even in a 
I span-long essay of this kind, always endeavour to lay 
hands on the whole of it. They are like tlie young 
cuckoos, tliat if once they be hatclicd within a nest, 
always contrive to oust the natural inhabitants.” 
And we quote this passage because it embodies that 
portion of the standing charge against the cuckoo in 
which we are obliged to confess our belief. The 
evidence of Dr. Jenner and other scientific men of 
our ow'n time may not be controverted, and on this 
head it appears to be clear and conclusive. Wc will 
not, therefore, attempt to deny that the young cuckoo 
may destroy its fellow-nestlings, but not by devouring 
them, nor is tlic act one of wanton cruelty : there is 
a necessity for it. Einding the narrow nest too small 
for its increasing bulk, it shovels, as it were, its young 
companions up on its broad back, in which there is a 
depression admirably suited for the purpose, and, 
raising them one by one to the edge of the nest, 
• pushes them over. We believe it is Dr. Jenner who 
states that ho has witnessed this curious proceeding. 
Instinct approaclios very near to reason here, teaching 
the bird how to obtain for ilself more space, and also 
more food, for by this means it obtains possession of 
the whole amount of sustenance wliich had before to 
be divided amongst n family. Meanwhile the reputed 
I parent, as Gisborne tells us, — 

“ ITnwitiing of the change, her ne.stling feeds 
AVith toil augmented ; its portentous throat 
Wondering she views with ceaseless hunger gape, 

I Starts at the glare of its capacious eye, 

Its giant bulk, and wings of hue unknown." 

: The cuckoo, then, stands convicted of leading a 

I very idle, vagabond sort of life ; liaving no settled 
habitation, — ^no tenement which would entitle him to 
I a vote, supposing a parliament of birds were to be 
called together. He is, in fact, the gipsy of the 
feathered tribes. You meet with liini in gi'ecn lanes, 
far away from the populous city, and in dim, shady 
woodlands ; and although he does not “ pitch his tent 
where’er he pleases,” yet, certain it is, that “ there 
he makes bis borne.” Like the Zingari, too, wc fear 
that our friend haa some propensiti(!s not altogether 
in accordance with the rules of strict morality ; on 
these, however, we shall not dwell, enough having 
been said about them by Tennant, Buffon, and the 
rest,— ail very good sort of men, we entertain not a 
doubt, but rather given to scrutinize too closely and to 


judge too harshly. We well know that few of our 
own actions will bear a very microscopic examination, 
a nice weighing in the moral balances; and, ques- 
tionless, it is the same with the feathered as with the 
unfeat hered bipeds, — with this material difference, that 
whereas the latter are accountable for their motives 
and actions, the former are not. 

“ Give a dog a bad name and hang liim,” says the 
proverb. The cuckoo has long laboured under the 
disadvantages of an evil reputation ; but surely it is 
much better to throw a veil over the faults of our 
friends, than to blazon them abroad for the gratifica- 
tion of the idle and the malicious: therefore, and 
also for the truth’s sake, we have entered into this 
defence of the cuckoo ; and now propose to quote a 
few more of the good things which liave been said of 
this bird, to counteract, as far as may be, the ill effects 
of the bad, 

“ Thou monotonous bird, whom we ne’er wi.'ih away. 

Who hears thee not pleased on the threshold of Mayt 
Thy advent reminds ns of all that is sweet, j 

Which nature benignantly lays at our feet ; — ^ i 

Bweet flowers — sweet meadows— sweet birds and their | 
loves — j 

Bweet sunshiny mornings, and sweet shady groves — 
Sweet smiles of the maiden — sweet looks of the youth, j 
Sweet asseverations, too, prompted by truth ; i 

Sweet promise of plenty throughout the rich dale. 

And sweet the bees humming in meadow and vale ; | 

Of the summer’s approach, of the presence of spring, I 
For over, sweet cuckoo, continue to sing: j 

Oh, wiio tlien, dear bird, could e’er wish thee away? 

AVho hears thco not pleased on the threshold of May V* l| 


Thus smgs Mr. Jcmiiiigs in his “ Orniihologia ; ” 
and who but res])onds to the sentiment which he beau- 
tifully expresses ? 

Tt is recorded in that veracious chronicle entitled 
“The Merry Tales of llic Wise Men of Gothurn,” 
that those sapient individuals would fain have li.id 
the cnckoo always among them, and to tliis end— but 
the story will lose much of its effect uuless told in 
the chronicler’s own words, therefore we give them. 
“ On a time the men of Gotham would have pinned 
in the cuckow, whereby she slioidd sing all the year ; 
and in the midst of tiie town they had a hedge made, 
round in compass, and they had got a cuckoo, and 
put her into it, and said, ‘ Sing here, and you shall 
lack neitlier meat nor drink all the year.’ The cuckoo, 
when she perceived herself encompassed within tlic 
hedge, flew away. ' A vengeance on her !’ said the 
wise men, 'we made not our hedge high enough!”* 
An old writer in “ England’s Helicon,” in allusion 
to tliis story, says— 

« If Cynthia crave her ring of meo, 

1 blot her name out of the tree. 

If doubt no darker things held doere 
Then well-fur nothing once a yeere : 

For many run, but one must win ; 

Fools only edge the cuckoo in.’* 


1 


That the men of Gotham were not singular in their I 
desire to retain so pleasant a visitor as the cnckoo, we '< 
liave already shown; their fault was that they mis- 
took the means. Nothing that is a source of joy 
will be forced to abide with us. We must allow it 
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to come and go without let or hindrance ; for so we 
are likely to possess and enjoy it the longer and oftener. 
Besides which, we should bear in mind the words of 
Solomon, “ There is a time for all things,” and avoid 
any attempt to alter the disposition and arrangement 
of natural events as ordered by an all-wise Providence ; 
for such an attempt must surely result in disappoint- 
ment and sonw. But to our subject. 

Thomas Miller, in his " Beauties of the Country,” 
that delightfully rcfresliing book, after quoting Logan’s 
fine poem on this bird, says, “ I have a great love for 
the cuckoo ; she was my favourite in my boyish days, 
and many a time, when going to'scliool, I have lin- 
gered in the lanes and meadows to discover her, 
looking 

" * A thousand ways, 

In lush, and tree, and sky,’— 

hearing her at one moment near at hand, and the 
next afar off, sounding across the river, sweeten(‘d by 
the distance ; then how loud her voice seemed ! 
making the valleys echo with music, and telling us 
that — 

* Summer is a-coming in, 

Loud wing cuckoo ! 

(Irowcth seed and hlowcth mead, 

And springeth the wood anew ; 

Sing cuckoo ! 

' Ewe hlcateth after lamb, 

Loweth after calf the cow ; 

Bullock Rtartcth, 

Buck verteth ; 

Merry sings cuckoo — 

Cuckoo, cuckoo ! 

Well sing’flt thou, cuckoo ; 

Nor cease thou ever !”’ 

This song is the modemization by our author of 
one said to bo the oldest iu the English language, 
bearing date 1250, almost a century before Geoffrey 
Chaucer flourished ; so that, iu very early days, we 
find the cuckoo was not without its admirers. We 
have another instaueo of this iu the writings of John 
Lilly, a dramatist contemiiorary with Shakspearc; 
he says — 

** Hark ! how the jolly cuckoos sing, 

‘ Cuckoo !’ to welcome in tho spring,” 

We know not who it was spoke of this bird as “ the 
robber rude, by little birds pursued,” but have no doubt 
that it was some surly misanthrope, who sat in solitude, 
” like an owl in an ivy-bush,” and looked out upon 
nature witli a jaundiced eye. Not so does Thomas 
Miller look upon tho manifold beauties of creation. 
Hear him 

“ ‘ Cuckoo, cuckoo !’ ah, well I know thy note ! 

Those summer sounds the backward years do bring ; 
Like memoiy’s locked-up barque, onco more afloat, 

They carry me away tp life’s glad spring,— 

To home, and all its old boughs rustling. 

*Tis a sweet sound ! but now I feel not gl^ ; 

I miss the voices which wore wont to sing. 

When on the hills 1 roamed, a happy lad. 

Cnckoo 1 it is the grave— not thoe— that makes me sad.” 

• 

Tliere will ever be sad thoughts associated with 
the pleasant memories of tho past, running through, 
and entwining with them, Hke sombre threads in a 


gaily-woven piece of tapestry, or the chords of a 
mournful strain played amid sprightly airs ; yet none 
the less do wo love to indulge in those recollections 
of vanished days, — to open the treasure-house of 
memory, and contemplate the buried loves, hopes, 
and joys which it contains. Tlie note of the cuckoo 
is one of the master-keys of this treasure-house ; and 
if our delight in viewing these hidden stores be some- 
what subdued by feelings of regret, we may well say 
with tho poet,— * 

" Cuckoo ! it is the grmw— not tlicc— that makes me sad/ 
Who amongst us has not paused in the merry 
spring-time, to listen to the voice of this bird — as 
Wharton sings — 

" Who wandering at return of May, 

Catch the first cuckoo’s vernal lay,” 

without letting their thonghf s glide hack through the 
lapse of departed years, till they rest once more on 
the sunny play-ground of childhood ? 

And you phall climb 

The pinc-clad mountains like a happy boy, 

And hear the harping cuckoo inock at time," 

sings .l.W. Ord; and Miss Boulton, iu her poem 
entitled “ Imagination,” tells us — 

** And distant flouts upon the liquid air 
Tho cuckoo’s joyous note, that uioeks at care.” 

Though ilu*. poems of Wordsworth, Logan, Burton, 
Wiffeii, and many others, might bo cited to show how 
intimately associated arc tho feelings and memories 
of youth with the note of the cuckoo, yot, as they are 
too long for quotation, wo must only allude to them, 
and conclude with sonic liu(‘s by William Howitt, 
wJiicli have not this objection : — 

" Spring is abroad I the cuckoo’s note 
Floats o’er the flowery lea ; 

Yet nothing of the mighty sea 
1 Icr welcome tones denote — 

Nothing of lands where slie has Ijccn, 

Of pastures she has knovm : 

The joy of this remembered scene 
Breathes in her song alone. 

No traveller she, whose vaunting boast 
Tells of each fair but far-off coast ; 

She talks not here of eastern skies, ' 

J^ul of home and its pleasant memories'* 


THE EMPEROR’S NTGIIT ADVENTURE. 

A LuGlilNI) Of VinxNA. 

BY MISS TARDOE. 

It is a well-known fact that, like Haroun Alraschid 
of oriental memory, Joseph II. of Austria was ad- 
dicted to midnight and incognito wanderings through 
his capital ; which, although they occasionally led to 
results not only disagreeable but even dangerous, at 
other times amply repaid- his risk and fatigue by 
their originality, and tho insight which they afforded 
him into popular feeling, and tliat species of national 
under-current of thought and motive from which 
kings and kaisers are necessarily shut out in their 
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gilded saloons and crowded ante-rooms. Joseph^ 
however, unlike his eastern prototype, eschewed all 
companionship in these nocturnal pilgrimages; suf- 
fered no grand-vhsir to follow upon his footsteps, or 
to share his perils ; but, conveniently disguised and fitly 
armed, sallied forth alone, and trusted to the influence 
of his star, or that of his name, should the declaration 
become necessary, to liberate him from any untoward 
situation in which he might chance to involve himself. 

Many were the unpalatable, if not useless facts 
with which he was thus made acquainted ; and more 
than once during his strolls through the suburbs he 
found himself compelled to ransom his person by the 
surrender of his purse, his watch, his mantle, and 
even his arms, to the Hght-fingcred gentry whom he 
encountered upon his path; but these little adven- 
tures, perilous ns they were for the moment, so far 
from abating Ins passion for this mysterious pastime, 

I only invested it with an additional zest, which con- 
I trasted most invitingly with the daily monotony of a 
life of restraint and etiquette, 
i This much explained, we will relate at least one of 
I his adventures as it was told to ourselves. 

It was on a dark and stormy night when, at the 
close of the midnight mass, (for it was the eve of a 
. grand festival,) closely folded in a heavy cloak vrhich 
I had suificed, coupled with the obscurity of the remote 
corner in which he had ensconced liimsclf during the 
ceremony, to conceal his identity from tlic pious crowd 
about him, the emperor issued from the cathedral 
church of St. Stephen into the gloom of the open 
space before it. Leaning within the still deeper 
shadows of the building against the stone-work of the 
sacred edifice, he suffered all the congregation to dis- 
perse before he attempted to pursue his way; but 
they had no sooner betaken themselves to their sepa- 
rate habitutions, huriying each in his own direction, 
to escape os quickly as they might from the heavy 
lain which was falling, and the fierce gusts that 
swept howling and hissing round the several comers | 
of the streets, than he drew his broad-flapped hat 
deeper upon liis brow, and securing his mantle by a 
tight grasp, set forth in his turn. 

On the occasion in'questiou he bent his steps to the 
Leopoldstadt, which, although at that period a very 
important adjunct of the city, had not attained to the 
importance wliich it afterwards acquired. The houses 
were more thinly scattered, and the open spaces more 
lonely, dark, and dangerous. More tlian once, how- 
ever, the impciiol wanderer had succeeded in exploring 
its recesses without molestation, and the violence of 
the weather on this particular night gave him addi- 
tional confidence. Nevertheless, he was not fated to 
find that confidence well placed, for when about mid- 
way between the fortifications and the suburb, he was 
attacked by four ruffians, to whom, after a brief resist- 
ance, he was compelled to deliver over, not only tdl 
the valu{d)1es in his possession, and the cloak which 
had hitherto sheltered him from the storm, but even 
the vest of black velvet that he wore beneath it. 
in this unrcgal plight, shivering under the cold 


blasts of wind, and becoming rapidly wet to the skin, 
he pursued his way more hurrieffiy in order to secure 
a shelter, however humble. But all was pitch darkness 
as he reached the straggling street ; every door 
was inhospitably barred, and every window carefully 
secured, while not a sound broke upon his car except 
the dull moan of the river as it flowed between its 
invisible banks. The descendant of the Csesars 
began to wish himself safely housed in his palace ; but 
he had wandered far, and regrets were unavailing. 
For an instant he stood still, deliberating in his own 
mind how he should act, and that moment sufficed to 
decide him. He had, at length, detected the bright 
gleam of a lamp through the aperture of a shutter, j 
which had apparently been defectively closed, and he 
no longer hesitated as to the next step to be taken. 
The house from whence the friendly light had emanated 
was large, gloomy, ancient in its structure for the 
ncighbourliood in which it stood, and was, moreover, 
totally isolated, being surrounded on all sides by a 
high wall, only broken in one direction by a pair of 
tall wrought-iron gates, through which the emperor 
had been enabled to detect the welcome glc.mrj. By 
another chance, equally fortunate, the gates had been 
as carelessly fastened as the window, and a very sliglit 
degree of exertion sufficed to fling one of tiicm back 
upon its hinges, and to afford ingress to the imperial 
intruder into a vast paved space, as silent and gloomy 
as the street from which he had just escaped. 

Nothing daunted, however, by the sepulchral asjxjci 
of this jdace of temporary refuge, the emperor hastily 
mounted half a dozen stone steps, which led to a 
covered door-way, where he found himself in a slight - 
degree sheltered from “the pelting of the pitiless ! 
storm,” and his next discovery being a large iron 
knocker, he applied it so vigorously to the solid oak . 
of which the door was composed, that he heard the . 
long dull echoes reverberate for several seconds along 
the interior passages of the dwelling. Nevertheless, 
not a sound bespoke the existence of any one within ; 
and again and again did tlie heavy hammer resouud 
upon the oaken panels with the same want of success. 
Joseph II. began to lose at once his patience and his 
temper ; and, as if to irritate him still further, the wind 
suddenly veered round, and drove the rain into the deep- 
est recesses of thepariial shelter he had gained. Unfor- 
tunately, kaisers become wet through as soon as the 
meanest of their subjects ; and when the exasperated 
emperor seized the knocker for the last time, he pre- 
sented a pitiable spectacle. On this occasion he was, 
however, spared the necessity of putting forth his 
strength, for he had scarcely clutched it ere the door 
opened, smoothly and noiselessly, as though it fell back 
upon velvet, and a young man of apparently six or 
seven-and-twenty years of age, holding in his hand a 
lamp which burnt with extraordinary steadiness and 
brilliancy, stood before him. 

“Who are you? and what do you seek at so un- 
timely an hour P” he asked, firmly but courteously. 

“I am one of the emperor’s officers, and I liave 
been robbed. 1 seek shelter.” 
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"His imperial and royal majesty would scarcely 
care to own yon in such a trim, my friend said the 
I young man, as his eye wandered with a smile of doubt 
I over the dripping stranger. “ How can you convince 
' me that you are not yourself a robber 

" If I look so little like one of Joseph’s guards,” 
was the retort; "surely I bear no more resemblance 
to a knight of the road; a coat and cloak too many 
might well make you suspieious, but, as you sec, I 
j am without either.” 

I As he spoke, the emperor looked full into the eyes 
; of the young man ; and having advanced a pace or two 
j towards liim, the glare of tlic lamp fell upon his fea- 
tures. In an instant the door flew back, and the 
head of his new host was reverently bent. 

"I recognise your majesty,” he said humbly, but 
not servilely ; “ enter without fear ; you possess not 
throughout your empire subjects more devoted than 
me and mine.” 

And, snatching up a mantle of dark velvet, wliich 
1 was flung down upon a carved chest in the spacious 
I hall, lie adjusted it rcj?pectfully upon the shoulders of 
the shivering emperor, lie then rapidly closed the 
door, and with a gesture which might have made the 
most Imislied courtier turn pale witli envy, prepared to 
j lead the way for his imperial guest. 

Wet and weary as lie Mras, however, Joseph IT. 

; gazed about him with astonishment. The walls of 
the magnilicent hall in which ho stood were of white 
marble panelled with black ; the first decorated with 
the most costly pictures, and the hust throwing into 
broader relief the most exquisite productions of the 
sculptor’s chisel ; the floor was overlaid with rich Per- 
sian carpets, and the domed roof was studded with 
silver stars. Bewildered by so uncxjiected a display 
of splendour, he moved slowly, but when he reached 
the tlircshold of the first apartment, he began to bc- 
I lievc himself the sport of a dream. Velvet hangings 
with their rich crimson folds held back by bands and 
fringes of gold; sofas and divans embroidered with 
flowers so vividly as to cappear strowri but newly from 
the choicest parterres of Eden : mirrors which sup- 
ported the ceiling and reflected the feet ; vessels of 
gold and silver inlaid with jewels ; toys from foreign 
lands, alike without names or uses, but all cither 
graceful or gorgeous ; a bright fire of cedar and sandal 
wood blazing upon a hearth of red Egyptian marble, 
beside which was placed a table of marqucteric covered 
with fruit and wine and goblets of Bohemian glass ; 
and a chair of inlaid ivory and ebony, with cushions of 
satin-damask as white as the breast of the aigret- 
heron ; such was the spectacle which presented itself 
in one of the suburbs of his capital to the astonished 
and benighted emperor. 

In his first surprise, the imperial visitor had not 
remarked the disappearance of his host ; but cre long 
he discovered that he was alone, and, throwing him- 
self upon the snowy chair, (decidedly little suited to 
bear so dripping a burden,) he stretched his aching 
legs closer to the genial and perfumed heat of the vast 
chimney ; and pouring into oue of the Bohemian gob- 


lets, which resembled a large ruby veined with gold, 
a stream of amber-coloured tokayer, bright and rich 
as though it had been just crushed from the precious 
grape that yields it, ho emptied it at a draught. 

MHicn he again raised his head to look around him, 
he found his host at his side ; nor did the costly gar- 
ments with which he was now laden, and wliich he 
respectfully assisted his royal guest to adjust, astonisfi 
the monarch less than all the other wonders by which , 
he was surrounded. 

His acknowledgments for this well-timed attention 
were brief but sincere ; and when he had taken pos- 
session of a second chair, which was wheeled forward ” 
for his accommodation, he prepared to inquire into 
the mysteries about him. 

“ Your imperial majesty must be exhausted ; ” said 
the fii*m but sweet voice of his entertainer, as he was 
about to speak ; “ permit me to offer to you a few drops 
of a precious elixir which will at once restore your 
strength;” and taking from the table a curiously- 
twisted pliial covered all over with strange mystical 
characters, he dropped into a tall-stalkcd Venice glass 
a small quantity of its contents, which lie himself swal- 
lowed ; and then, ruicing the glass with tobiycr, which 
he flung into the blaze of the fire, whence it streamed 
upwards like a pyramid of liquid topaz, he once more 
let fall a similar quantity into the goblet, and reve- 
rently bending his knee, presented it to the emperor 
upon a small salver of chased gold. 

“By St. Stephen, our patron! my good friend;” 
smiled Joseph ll. as ho returned the gliiss, “ your 
elixir is as agreeable as your welcome. Like the man . 
in the ihousaiid-and-onc nights, I feel inclined to pinch 
myself, in order to ascertain whether 1 be really awake. 
Who are you ? and what is the meaning of all this ? ** 

“ Your imperial majesty shall ere long know all,” w’as ; 
the reply; “but since I may never again have the 
honour to receive you beneath my humble roof, I | 
would cravre permission to present to you one who is 
very dear to me ; and who, although she may be for 
the moment unconscious of so liigli a privilege, will 
ncvorilieless cherish the memory of it to the end of j 
her life.” 

“ And she is ” commenced the emperor. 

“ Here, your majesty,” and the young man drew 
towards him a thick rope of gold, which, when forcibly 
pulled, swung back a hanging drapery that veiled 
the upper end of the room, and revealed the space 
beyond it. | 

As the lieavy curtain rolled aside, Joseph II. forgot j 
liis imperial dignity, and started from ins scat. He 
saw before him a miniature forest, with trailing plants ' 
linking the trees together, and garlanding their very 
summits with gorgeous blossoms, while birds of bright 
plumage were flitting from bough to bough, or 
pluming themselves upon the branches. But that 
which more cspeciaUy riveted the attention of the 
emperor was the figure of a young girl, apparently 
buried in a profound sleep, and lying ^vitli one hand 
beneath licr head, and the other grasping a garland ol’ 
wild flowers, upon a green bank overcauopied by a 
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tullp-trco. Notbhig could bo more faultlessly beautiful 
than both her form and face ; her long and glossy hairj 
of that rich purple black which takes a golden gleam 
in the light, was confined round her brow by a circlet 
of half-blown lotus blossoms, and then fell over her 
throat and shoulders in wonderful profusion. The 
long lashes of her closed eyes rested upon a cheek as 
fair as Parian marble, and as white ; while her piurted 
lips were of the richest tint that ever nestled in the 
bosom of a sea-shell. 

“ Once more,” exclaimed the emperor, as he sank 
back in his chair, when, his entertainer having relaxed 
his hold of the golden rope, the dark curtains again 
shut out tJiis fairy vision ; “ once more, who arc you ? 
Do not fear to confide in me. Have 1 not shown that 
I have trust in yourself ? Tell me all, at once. You 
could not do so at a more favourable moment. I am 
your guest, and will not repay your hospitality by 
harshness. Speak.” 

Again the young man bent his knee. 

“ Sire, 1 have faith in your imperial word.” 

” And you arc right. Who are you ?” 

"I am the grand-nephew of Paust.” 

“How!” cried the emperor, once more starting 
from his seat, and gazing down upon him, half in anger 
and half in amazement; “you arc Gottlieb Paust! 
and you dare to own this to me ? ” 

"Pearlessly, sire;” said the young man firmly; 
“ for you will not falsify your pledge.” 

“ Gottlieb Paust I” repeated Joseph IT. unable to 
conquer his surjirise. “ Can you bo Gottlieb Paust, 
the initiated, the rosicrucian, the atheist, the sor- 
cerer? Are you aware that I have been a thousand 
times solicited to arrest you, and to put you upon 
your trial P” 

“ I am not ignorant of the fact.” 

“ That I have been entreated to take your head ?” 

“ I know both wherefore, and by whom.” 

“ You know this, and yet you venture to deliver 
yourself thus into my hands?” 

“ Why should 1 hesitate P” asked the young man 
with a proud smile; "your imperial majesty is not 
to be duped by. the idle and empty superstitions of 
the ignorant. You have never put faith in these vul- 
gar fallacies.” 

“No, assuredly,” said the emperor with dignity; 
“and yet the outcry is loud against you. You live in 
regal splendour ; you dispense annually a fortune in 
charity.” j 

“ Eor which men call me an atheist,” interposed ! 
Gottlieb, with another of liis beaming smiles. 

“ You are known to possess extraordinary talents, 
which you disdain to use pursued Joseph II. with- ; 
out heeding the interruption ; “ and marvellous secrets, 
which you will not divulge.” 

“ And thus men esteem me a sorcerer 1” 

“By St. Stephen! I scarcely marvel at their he- 
lief,” exclaimed the emperor, “although I do not 
share it. But you owe me an explanation of all 
this mystery, were it only for my faith in your inno- 
cence ; and, first, who is that magnificent beauty, who 




does not seem to be of this world, or even conscious 
of her own existence P” 

“ Simply my sister, sire ; who, too timid to have sus- 
tained your gaze, would still have chidden me had I not 
enabled her to feel, that she had once had the honour 
of being for an instant in tlie presence of her emperor. 
A slight narcotic sufficed to rocoucile my fears with 
I my indulgence. Por I love her, sire ;” said the young 
man energetically, “ love her as those only con love 
who have but one sole object upon which to pour out 
the full tide of tlicir affection. Wc are alone in the 
world, save tliat we make our house the home of the 
poor ; for even to the very gates of the palace of the 
Caesars, which nothing should approach save what is 
joyful and glorious, poverty will creep, and it is a 
happy privilege to be permitted to beckon it away.” 

" Rise, mynheer, rise,” said the emperor ; “ give 
me truth, and fear nothing. I value truth more than 
kncc-worsliip.” 

He was obeyed. 

“ And now, this affluence, this splendour,” per- 
sisted Joseph II.; “this lavish magnificence, wlicii 
not only my wealthiest nobles, but even I myself arn 
impoverished by a long and expensive war — how can 
you account for this ?” 

“ Simply and satisfactorily, sire. I have told your 
majesty that I am tlic grand-nephew of Faust ; hut 
few arc aware that before his death he had discovered 
that mystery of mysteries, the art of producing gold ; 
a secret which ho only divulged, and then under the 
most solemn oaths of inviolable silence, to his next of 
kin, my father, who was neither to profit by his know- 
ledge until he had attained the age of sixty years, nor 
to communicate it, except upon his death-bed, and 
still under the same restrictions, to his immediate de- 
scendant. You see him before you, sire. My father, 
thanks to a constant use of that elixir of which 
your im|)erial majesty has partaken, lived to the age 
of seventy, not only hale, but even vigorous as in his 
first maniiood ; and during the ten years which were 
granted to him after he had unrolled the mysterious 
scroll which taught him how to transmute the basest 
metals into sterling ore, he spent eveiy day, and 
almost every hour, in enriching me, his only sou, and 
the child of his old age.” 

“ And should you die before the allotted time,” asked 
the emperor eagerly, “ who would inherit the secret P” 

“No one on this earth;” said the young man, 
almost despondingly ; “for the scroll is written in 
hieroglyphics so difflcult to decipher, that it requires 
years to comprehend them, learnt, as they must be, 
without the aid of written characters ; and the task is 
rendered doubly onerous by the fact that the lesson 
thus acquired is complicated by the introduction of a 
host of figures, signs, and sounds, which ultimately 
prove supererogatory, and arc only invented to check 
the impious curiosity of those destined to succeed to 
the mysterious inheritance.” 

“ And can you reconcile yourself to thus uselessly 
mystifying your son in your turn P” asked Joseph II, 
gloomily. 
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"Sire,” was the steady but sad reply, "I have 
already told your imperial majesty that I live only in, 
and for, my sister. I shall never press a cliild of my 
own against my heart. I will inflict no such bitter 
misery upon another human being as I have myself 
i borne.” 

! “ Misery ! ” echoed the emperor incredulously; 

j " misery ! Arc you not surrounded by every luxury, 
by every splendour, and assured of their })u 3 sessiou, 
whatever may be the fate of cities and of empires P” 

" Your majesty has been importuned to take my 
life.” 

" True ; but I have protected it.” 

" And your successor might be less lenient. Bc- 
i lievc me, sire, the gold is hardly earned which must 
I be bought by popular execration, loud-voiced sus- 
I j)icion, and the constant perspective of a scaffold.” 
j " Yet to lose such a secret ! Do you not feel that 
* you owe something to the world ?” 
i “ Atheist though I am dcimied, sire, I feel that T 
i owe more to my own soul. What can I liavc in com- 
mon with a world which hates and misjudges mo 

" I, at least, have done you justice.” 

" Ah, sire said the young man, as he bent down 
until his lips came in contact with the im])eri[il hand, 
; " to you I owe more than life, for you liave reconciled 

i me with my kind : and, if 1 dared ” 

. " Dare anything,” said the emperor, interested even 

! to fascination by this strange adventure. 

I " And I shall be forgiven ? ” 
j " Jfrccly — fully.” 

I “ Tlien, sii'c,” and Gotti iel) Faust lifted from the 
; lofty mantel a heavy mass of yellow metal wliieh had 
; served to secure some withered blossoms that had 
been spread out to dry beneath it, “your imperial 
majesty spoke a while back of being im])Overis]ied by 
! the W'ar. It is an unworthy oftcriug, but it is humbly 
)nadc.” 

" By St. Stephen ! I accept it as frankly as it is 
tendered;” said Joseph LI. with ll:ishing eyes. “It 
will replenish my treasury bravely ; and shall he well 
applied.” Then rising, and drawing back the curtain 
from an unshuttered window, “ Wc inusit part now,” 
lie said, “the day is dawning; but you shall still 
further make me your debtor — ^givc me a mantle and 
a sword. I must return to the palace unrecognised. 
And, remember, not a word of this interview, as you 
value your life. You sliall soon hear from me again.” 

The young alchemist obeyed upon the instant. The 
emperor girt on the weapon, muffled himself in the 
cloak, extended his hand, which Gottlieb reverently 
pressed to his lips, and in five minutes the sound of 
his retreating footsteps was no longer audible. Tlieii, 
and not till then, Gottlieb Faust withdrew from the 
gate with a heavy sigh, closed the oaken doors behind 
him, and retired to his own chamber. 

On the following day all was commotion in the 
imperial palace ; and the state ontc-cl^amber, like the 
(EH-de-Bmuf at Versailles under Louis XIV., was 
crowded by a throng of idle courtiers ; a few lounging 
listlessly against the wide casements opening upon 


the Joseph-Platz, apparently watching for some an- 
ticipated event; others shedding around them w 
envenomed shower of that courtly small talk which ia 
generally as wicked as it is witty,— that flood of bril- 
liant epigrams and rounded periods which engulfs 
a reputation in a repartee, or sacrifices the feelings of 
a friend to a rhetorical flourish. Others again, more 
ambitious and less vniii, sauntered near the door^ of 
the emperor’s reception-room, keeping their eyes stead- 
fastly fixed upon the usher on duty ; and cdculating^ 
the amount of their present favour by the length of 
the period which elapsed before they were admitted 
to the presence. 

Never, perhaps, since the gorgeous but frivolous 
court to which we have already alluded, filled the gar- 
dens and saloons of Versailles with a galaxy of splen- 
dour, lias the i)alacc of any European sovereign 
afforded so brilliant a spectacle as that of the Cmsars. 
The blending of so many national costumes, all alike 
costly and picturesque, among which tliat of the noble 
Hungarian guard, alike in form but varying in colour 
and ornament, is eminently conspicuous, renders the 
select circle of the emperors of Austria a human I 
kaleidoscope, of which every successive move only , 
tends to enhance the attraction ; and thus it was on • 
the morning of which wc write. 

"Can it Im true, my dear marquis,” asked a tardy 
courtier, as lie made his way from the gallery towards i 
a member of the government, "that our gracious I 
emperor has at Icngtli consenfed to aiTCst that ras- I 
cally alchemist, Gottlieb Faust ?” 

" Nothing can be more certain, count ; and, more- 
over, he is alniady in the palace, awaiting the pleasure 
of his imperiid majesty.” 

" What is his crime ?” asked a tall and superbly- 
mustacliiocd Bohemian noble, joining the group ; " it 
must be something fearful to win him the honour of 
so much exeiicmciit.” 

" liis crimes, you should say, haroii, for they are 
legion. Here arewc, the faithful and honest servants i 
of Joseph 11. with all our gold njion our doublets, 
while he is flinging a Pactolcau shower about him 
which seems exhaustlcss. No wonder that the im- 
perial patience has given way at last.” 

" If riches bo a crime, it is certain that a more 
righteous court than this of Vienna does not exist at 
the pre.sent moment ;” laughed the light-hearted young [ 
Bohemian. " As for me, I have only the memory of j 
my inheritance and two mortgaged estates to exist : 
upon.” 

" And the smiles of an archduchess,” murmured 
the younger of his two companions. 

" No scandal within the w alls of the palace ;” was 
llie merry reply. " You know' tliat it is ns contra- 
band as Turkish tobacco.” 

" And, consequently, as easy to enjoy. But, as 
regards this Faust ; they say tliat he has not only the 
Midas touch, that turns all upon which he lays his 
hand into gold, but that he also deals in spells, some 
of which are not so innocent os to defy the law.” 

" I can believe it ;” observed a magnificent Uung4- 
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riaiii carelessly adjusting the jewelled belt which sus- 
tained his sword ; *‘such practices are common in the 

Bamlt, and I could give you instances ” 

“ Not now, Erdodi, not now said the first 
I speaker; ** remember that walls have cars, and that 
; Faust is not far off.” 

, The Hungarian was silenced. He would not have 
j turned his back upon a host in a fair field, but he 
was not superior to the superstition of liis age and 
country. 

Suddenly a murmur was heard in the state gallery, 

' and an instant afterwards a stranger was seen to enter 
I the waiting-room, between two ollicers of the imperial 
, guard. In a moment every voice was hushed, find 
, every eye turned upon the new-comer. lie was a 
I tall and stately man in the full vigour of life ; his eyes 
were large, dark, and singularly calm ; his black hair 
was parted along the centre of his finely-moulded 
hfiad, and fell in heavy masses about his brow, and over 
his shoulders. His nose was, perhaps, a trifie too 
prominent, but its outline was perfect ; while the firm 
and graceful curve of his mouth was rendered con- 
spicuous by the jetty blackness of his beard and mus- 1 
tachio, which, contrary to the fashion then prevalent | 
in Germany, he wore full and smooth, lie was richly 
habited in apourpoint of black velvet, embroidered with 
I arabesques in gold ; and in his hand he carried a cap 
of the same material, to which a short red feather was 
attached by a clasp of large emeralds ; and as he moved 
forward with a graceful and dignified unrestraint, 
which it had taken years to enable some of tliosc now 
about him to acquire, the astonishment was universal. 

! His lip never quivered, his eye never sank ; and when, 

I as he was summoned onward by the sonorous voice 
; of the usher, he traversed the vast apartment on his 
I way towards the audience-chamber, his step was ns 
i free and as firm as though no peril awaited him at the 
termination of his progress. 

As the tapestried hanging of the imperial saloon 
fell behind him, every tongue was unloosed. ” Can 
that be Gottlieb Faust P Can that be the sou of the 
alchemist of the Leopoldstadt ? And admitted on 
the instant to the emperor, while we have been so 
long waiting I” 

“Pshaw!” exclaimed another, “our good master 
is anxious to be rid of him. He is a dangerous in- 
mate for a palace.” 

“ They will surely not accord to him the honour of 
decapitation remarked a third ; “ he is of plebeian 
birth, and should die by the cord.” 

“ Patience, gentlemen ;” said the old minister ; 
“we shall soon know all.” 

Meanwhile, the object of all these comments and 
speculations had bent his knee upon the threshold of 
the imperial apartment, in which Joseph II. was seated 
before a table covered with papers, and entirely unat- 
tended. 

“ Come forward, mine host, come forward !” said the 
emperor, good-lmmouredly. “ I owe you a courteous 
weleome for that which you bestowed upon myself last 
night. Ay, and for morc than that. Do you see 


these multiplied columns of figures which make the 
eyes dance that endeavour to rest on them ? Well, 
my assayer has given me full assurance that, through i 
your means, a sponge may be passed over them all ; | 
and this is no trifling obligation. I have faith in all that i 
yon have told me. I believe you to be an honest man I 
and a gentleman ; but this acknowledgment is insuf- | 
ficient to satisfy the pride of an Austrian monarch. ! 
You have laid mo under a heavy debt. Count von 
Faustemburg. Nay, do not kneel; your new title 
wiU serve to tickle the cars of the courtiers, so that 
it may be useful in its way. But here, sir;” he 
continued with sudden dignity, as he took from tlie i 
table a cross of the order of Maria Theresa ; “ here is | 
an honour less empty, and to which I am convinced • 
you will not be insensible. I bestow it freely, for I ■ 
know that the jewel will rest upon an honest hekrt.” | 

“ Your imperial majesty beggars me,” stammered , 
the young man, overcome for the first time by his ; 
feelings. i 

“ And now,” said the emperor, waving his hand, as ! 
if to deprecate all further ackiiowlcdgmcut on tlic 
part of the iiew-made noble ; “ and now, count, what 
are your future intentions ? You surely cannot pur- 
pose to waste your life in a solitary home, wliich, i 
however splendid it may be, is still only a gilded | 
prison. You are too young to yield to so ignoble an 
indolence. What! silent!” 1 

“ I was thinking of niy orphan sister, sire.” ' 

“Nor have 1 forgotten her,” ejigcrly replied 
Joseph ir.; “ she shall bo cared for. Wo will attach j 
her to the suite of one of the arcliduchcsscs.” j 

“ Not so, sire, if your imperid majesty will pardon i- 
me ;” said the young man gloomily ; “ she is a wild | 
bird, fit only for the free wood ; she would pine and ; 
die ill a gilded cage.” i 

“ No fear of that, my friend j^ersisted Joseph II. ; , 

“ wc shall not keep her long. Young, rich, and beau- 
tiful, she will soon become noble in her turn.” ' 

“The saints forbid!” Mas the empliatic reply. I 
“She must go to her grave as she came from her 
cradle, unconscious of the penalty whicli is attached i 
to the name she bears.” j 

“On what do yon decide, then?” demanded the i 
emperor soinewbat impatiently. 

“ I will serve in your armies, sire, should yon con- 
sider me worthy of such an honour ; and during my 
absence from the capital, my sister shall seek refuge 
in a convent.” 

“ By St. Stephen I it is a poor alternative ;” smiled 
the monarch; “but be it as you will; although 
it is certain that you must, by such a measure, mar 
her fortunes ; for, should others only feel as I do, she j 
wxre a bride for wbom the noblest in the empire i 
might not scorn to contend.” i 

“ I know it,” said the young man, with a kindling ! 
eye ; “ but hers is not a nature to contend against 
proud mothers or insolent sisters, who might presume 
upon her meaner birtli ; and thus the blossom which 
I have reared so tenderly would bo withered in its 
first bloom. 1 have read her heart, ay, like an open 
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I volame ; and I feci sure that, once our^eparation 
. over, she will cling to the calm refuge of a cloister, 
j i So let it bo, sire, if yon would indeed bind me to yon 
I for ever ; so let it be. She is too pure for tlie contact 
, of a world — for .the contact of a court. So let it be ; 
j and the doomed name of Eaust will then perish upon 

I earth — pcrisli, and bo forgotten.” 

I I “ You arc a poor courtier, my friend.” 

i “ 1 shall make the better soldier, sire. Trust me— 
try me — and 1 shall not fail.” 

1 believe you, count ; and uoav I will present you 
: to a few of my private circle.” 
j As the emperor ceased speaking, he rang a silver 
i bell beside him, which was no sooner answered than 
he rapidly ran over a number of the noblest names in 
Austria, and desired that those who bore them might 
be introduced. 

Anxious and excited, the courtiers lost not a mo- 
ment in obeying the imperial summons: and great 
was tlieir surprise when, upon entering the presence, 
they saw the descendant of the Crosars standing within 
a pace or two of the supposed criminal, whom they 
believed themselves to liave been called upon to judge ; 
but upon whose breast each detected at a glance the 
glittering cross of Maria Theresa. 

“ You arc wTjeome, gentlemen;” said Joseph 11. 

I as lie sliglitly bent his head in acknowledgment of 
their salutations; “ I have requested your presence in 
order to make known to you your new comrade, the 
Count von Eaustemburg, upon wdiom I liave just con- 
ferred the command of a company in the Lichenstein 
regiment. I recommend liim to your friendship.” 
And thou by a silent gesture he dismissed the circle. 

Not one solitary token of wonder escaped the well- 
! practised courtiers, nor could the grand-nephew of 
iaust liave liimsclf suspected by the courtesies and 
congratulations with which he was overwhelmed on 
his rciippearance in the aiitc-chambcr, that it contamed ' 
even some who had deemed him too vile for the | 
headsman’s axe. j 

Had he known ii, however, the heart-stricken 
young man was too fully employed with his own 
thoughts. Olid his approaching separation from his 
sister, to have yielded even a smile of pity to their 
duplicity ; bu i,, liastily returning thei r compliments with 
as lofty an air as though such homage were familiar | 
to him, he made his way through the brilliant crowd, 
and left the palace. 

In another week his home was desolate, and his 
sister the inmate of a Benedictine convent at Gratz ; ; 
and this struggle over, he gave himself up to the 
performance of his new duties. Coustitutionally acute, 
he was not long cre lie comprehended all that was 
required of him, and then liis only anxiety was to be 
placed upon active service. The opportunity was not 
long in presenting itself; the corps to which he be- 
longed was summoned to the field, no matter where 
or against what enemy — we are not v^ritiug the history 
of a nation, but that of an individual — and among the 
first who fell bravely, and breast to breast with the 
foe, was Gottlieb Baiist. 


As he sank to the earth, a voice of authority issued 
hasty orders that his body should be carried to the 
rear, and it was no sooner extended upon a cloak 
beneath a tent, than one of the favourite generals of the 
j emperor galloped up ; and springing from his saddle 
at the entrance, knelt down beside the dead man, and 
anxiously pressed his hand upon his heart. It had 
ceased to beat, and an icy coldness was already 
spreading over the body, although the countenance 
was as edm and as composed as it had ever been. 

“ lie is gone !” murmured the officer in a tone of 
relief ; and then, tearing open the breast of the uniform, 
now defaced with blood, he cautiously passed his 
fingers over the chest of the corpse, and drew forth 
a massy chain of gold, to which were suspended the 
portrait of a lovely girl, whose luxuriant dark hair 
was crowned with water-lilies, and a small discoloured 
scroll of parchment. He gazed upon the first for a 
brief instant with flashing eyes, and then carefully 
securing both that and the writing about his own 
neck, ho once more mounted, and returned to his 
post as rapidly as he had abandoned it. 

* ♦ * * 

" It is then useless to persist longer ? ” said Joseph 
II. about two months subsequently, as he sat poring 
over a small scrap of time-worn parchment; “you 
feel convinced, mynheer, of the impossibility of deci- 
phering this accursed scrawl ?” 

“ Thoroughly, your imperial majesty was the 
reply of a tall, lean, sallow-visaged individual, his sole 
companion ; “ I have spared neither time nor study — I 
have consulted the stars — I have made[various intricate 
combinations, both mineral and elemental; and all 
have alike failed. If your august majesty could recall 
to life the illustrious Tullius, the great Faust, and the 
incomparable Flamcl, llicn indeed there might be liope; 
but I know from uueiTiiig signs that none of morial 
birth now living can read those mystic characters.” 

“ There might still have been a chance,” exclaimed 
ilic emperor dcspondingly, “ had the novice of St. 
Benedict survived her brother’s loss. She died 
strangely — marvellously.” ^ 

“ Like a bird smitten on the wing, sire,* as I have 
heard,” was the reply. “ Has your imperial majesty 
any further comm’ands ?” 

“ None, mynliccr ; you may return to your labora- 
tory.” 

» « « « 

Tliat scroll, negative as its merits Ijad become, was 
carefully preserved among the treasures of the im- 
perial palace, but it is probable that during the recent 
outbreak in Vienna, it has been lost or stolen. Who 
is now its owner P And, more important still, who 
will become its next interpreter ? 

He that returns good for evil, a soft answer to iho 
asperity of his enemy, kinducsses to injuries, lessens 
the contention always, and sometimes gets a friend; 
and when he does not, he sJiames his enemy.— 
Jeremy Taylor, 
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THE CRANES OE IBYCUS. 

(From the German of Schiller, and in the metre of 
the original.) 

BT GEOnaS BULLEN. 

To Corinth, where, in friendship hlendod, 

The tribes of Hellas of)i contended 
In chariot>race and poesy, 

From Rheglum old in Italy, 

The Ood-lovcd Ibycus was wending : 

His was Apollons gift of song. 

And so upon his Ught staff bending. 

Full of the God he paced along. 

And now the Acrocorlnth appearing. 

On yonder ridge its height uprearing, ' 

Solemn and slow his footsteps rove 
Among the pines in Neptune's grove; 

Nor here aught moves around him, only 
A flock of cranes in squadron grey 
Accompany the traveller lonely. 

As southward they pursue their way. 

" Dear birds," said he, " receive my greeting ; 
All hail this second friendly meeting. 

My fellow-travellers o'er the sea ! 

A prosperous omen may it be, 

That soon, secure from toll and danger. 

Fit enter, tainment we shall find, 

A roof to shelter the poor stranger, 

A gentle host both good and kind 1 " 

So said, with lighter heart ho presses 
On through the pine-grove’s deep recesses. 
When lo ! two murderers bar his way. 

And he must fight or be their prey : 

He fights, but ! the vain endeavour 1 
goon sinks the poet's wearied hand ! 

Oft had it swept the lyre, but never 
The focman's bow of might had spann'd. 

Help from the gods he now beseeches. 

But ah ! his supplication reaches 
Nor men, nor gods ; no help appears. 

No answering voice salutes his cars. 

" Ah me I ” he cries, *• forlorn, forsaken. 
Doom'd on a foreign strand to die ! 

And will no friendly power awaken 1 
And is there no avenger nighl” 

And now a ruffian stroke succeeding. 

Has laid him on the earth all bleeding, 

When, lo,l a rustling in the air 
Tells him* the cranes arc hovering there. 

The welcome sound his heart rejoices. 

Then cries he with his latest breath, 

I hear you overhead, ye voices— 

Dear cranes, avenge my cruel death ! ’’ 

Some passers-by the corse discover. 

With cruel wounds disfigured over. 

Yet can his host at Corinth tell 
'Tis ho, the friend he loved so well : 

" And is it thus,” he cries, I meet thee 1 
How had I hoped, dear honour’d bard, 

Wi^ wreath of Isthmian pine to greet thee, 
With victor wreath, thy due rewa^ ! ” 

And loud is heard the lamentation ' 

Of that assembled Grecian nation ; 

Seems as if eveiy heart had lost 
The friend it loved and valued most ; 

While some to the tribunal pressing, 

Seek vengeanoe from the ri7.tanc8— 
Vdngeanoe abne the power possessing 
The outraged Manes to appease. 


Y^ who, by any certain traces. 

Among so many myriad faces. 

Lured to those high festivities, 

The miscreant wretch can recognise I 
Was it by robber hands he perish’d, 

Or died ho by the murderous steel 
Of one who long revenge had cherish'd 1 — 
Great Phoebus only can reveal 1 

E’en now, perhaps, he's proudly walking 
The city through, perhaps is talking 
With some gay group, nor heeds nor fears 
The sounds of vengeance in his ears : 

Perhaps, the very gods defying. 

He’s entering now some holy nine, 

Or in the theatre is vying 
With yonder crowd a place lo gain. 

There, bench on bench, with eager longing. 
Such countless multitudes arc thronging . 
From every tribe of Grecian race, 

The building trembles to its base : 

All hoarsely like the ocean roaring. 

Swarming with men it seems to rise 
In semi-circle upward soaring, • 

As if ’twould reach the very skies. 

Who can enumerate them duly. 

Or name their tribes in order truly ? 

From Theseus* town, from Aulis’ strand. 

From Phocift, and the Spartan land, 

From islands in the distant ocean. 

From Asia’s far-off fertile plains. 

Together met, with wrapt emotion. 

They list the Chorus* awful strains. 

With visage stern and pacing slowly, 

As was the ancient usage holy. 

Advancing from the hinder ground, 

The Chorus treads its mystic round : 

Of female form, but such their stature. 

Such every gesture, every pace. 

They seem of more than mortal nature. 
Towering above the human race. 

Black mantles round their loins are clinging. 
Their fleshless hands arc wildly swinging 
Brands of a fitful, lurid glare ; 

All bloodless are their cheeks, and where, 
Crowning \^ith grace the human features, 

The hair in rich luxuriance hangs, 

Here snakes and adders, hideous creatures. 
Dart to and fro their poisonous fangs. 

Thus they in awful circle wheeling, 

The choral melody are pealing ; 

It lacerates the guilty heart, 

It makes the sinner writhe and start, 

Such sounds the sense and memory harrow — 
'Tis the Eumenides that quire ! 

Thev rive the brain, they pierce the marrow. 
And drown the twanging of the lyre. 

" Whose soul no thought of crime has entered. 
Where child-like innocence is centred. 

All joy to him I he treads his path 
Secure from our avenging wrath : 

But woe to him whoso hands arc reeking 
With murder foul, wrought out of sight ; 

Wo track his path, his ruin seeking. 

We, the grim daughters of the night 1 

" And should he fly, our vengeance fearing, 
Wo too havo wings, and straight appearing, 
We cast our tolls about his feet, 

And stay his course, however fleet : 

8o wo pursue him, never weary, 

Uninovcd by penitence or prayer, 

Down to the Stygian kingdom dreary, 

Nor give him respite even there t ” 
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Then danco and sonff toother ending. 

Dread silence^ aa of death, descending 
Wraps the whole house in awe and fear, 

As if some deity were near ; 

And once again, all pacing slowly. 

They tread their mystic, solemn round. 

As was the ancient usage holy, 

Then vanish in the hinder ground. 

’Twixt truth and fiction still debating, 

Mach bosom trembling, hesitating, 

Docs homage to the fearful might. 

Whose judgments, hidden from the sight, 
Inscrutable, unfathomable, 

Only the soul can contemplate, 

Which to the sun impenetrable, 

Weaves the dark web of human fate. 

'Tis done ! the silence hath been broken, 
Some far-ofi* voice at length hath spoken, 

** Look up, look up, Timothous 1 
Dehold the cranes of Tbycus ! ’* 

Then suddenly while passing over 
Above the theatre on high, 

A, flock of cranes is seen to hover. 

And almost blacken all the sky. 

** Of Ibycns ! ” — fresh grief upspringing 
At that <lear name (‘acli breast is wringing, 
And like as waves upon the beach, 

So runs the word from each to each ; 

Of Ibycus ! our lamentation ! 

For whom each Grecian heart complains; 
What means that sudden exclamation 1 
And w'hat can mean that flight of cranes 1 ’’ 

Loud and more loud the question presses. 
Till each in answer each addresses, 
lAko lightning swift, Bend, bend the knees 
Before the dread Kumcnides ! 

This moment is their power attested ; 

The murderer hath himself confessed. 

Who spoke, let him bo straight arrested, 

Also the man whom he addressed ! ” 

In vain the wretch would now most gladly 
Kecall the words he spoke so madly, 

And vain each effort to conceal 
The guilt those ^>allid checks reveal. 

Stern justice on its victims seizes ; 

The scene is now’^ the judgment hall ; 

Their crime they own, their blood appeases 
The poet’s shade, in sight of all. 


STOEY OF A FAMIl.y.i 

BY S. M. 

AUTHORESS OP "THE MAIDEN AUNT,” &C. 

Chapter XIV. — ^Madeline’s Diary continued. 

How our intimacy grew np 1 can scarcely tell, but 
it was as rapid as it was complete. To myself, it was 
as tliough the key of life were suddenly given into my 
grasp, the point suddenly attained from which its 
dizzy and tumultuous tracery became visible as a 
beautiful and harmonious wdiole, and 1 believed it to be 
the same with liim. So natural seemed the closeness 
of our intercourse, that we were unconscious of it — 
wo could not say when it began, we should rather 

(1) Continued from p. lOS. 


have fancied that it never was otherwise. Tlierc was 
nothing between us that bore any resemblance to a 
flirtation: there was no love-making; he sometimes 
found fault with me, he never paid me a compliment ; 
yet I felt that- ho watched me when I Was silent, and 
listened when I spoke,— that in every occurrence, great 
or small, his first thought, his fullest confidence was 
for me,— and T rested upon his affection for me with a 
security which never admitted the possibility of doitbt. 
Gradually, and without being aware of it, I suffered^ 
him to acl\ieve the fullest dominion over my being 
that ever man exercised over woman ; every thought 
as it arose waited till it had received his seal ere it 
ventured to allow its own existence. I did not know 
this myself; I do not think that ho suspected it. 
Bubied as I was in exploring this inner world, so new, 
so rich, so wonderful, I never thought about the 
habit of reserve which had fixed itself upon my outward 
demeanour. Even when he was with me, I was often 
so prc-occupicd with the thought of him, tliat I became 
absent and ansurcred him stupidly or not at all. All 
this may seem strange, unwomanly, improbable. It 
is so according to conventional rules — is it so w'hcn 
measured against the heights and depths of reality ? 

lie associated himself in all my pursuits, and at 
every j)oini his genius met and mastered mine. How 
si range a delight it wfis to me to feel my own inferiority. 
These were tlic pretexts for our constant intercourse, 
and it must be confessed that we made unsparing use of 
them. The Miss Barrons were aghast; but they 
might as soon have tried to drill Sir Charles Napier 
himself into a decorous meekness of behaviour, as to 
make me submit to their notions of propriety. 
Moreover, Mr. Tyrrell was the sou of a very old 
friend of their own, and ho managed so skilfully as 
oceasionally to delude them into thinking that his 
visits were intended for themselves. Still they some- 
times presumed to expostulate after their own fashion, 
and if they had not been so pre-eminently stupid, they 
could scarcely have failed to produce some effect. As 
it was, they failed signally. 

" My dear,” says Miss Barron to me in her most 
aeid and ferocious tone, “ there is Mr. Tyrrell coming 
up the sweep.” 

I, who had been moving listlessly about the room 
till the instant before, when I caught a glimpse of liis 
approacliing figure and sat down satisfied, answered 
with careless ease, " Ecally.” 

"He w^as here yesterday,” obsciTed Miss Eliza. 

I did not think that this speech demanded a reply, 
so I was silent. 

" And the day before,” chimed in Miss Barron. 

They both wailed as if tlicy expected me either to 
deny or defend the fact, but as I maintained a profound 
silence they felt a little puzzled, and had only time to 
say "Eeally, my dear,” both at once, with peculiar 
savagenoss, twice over, when tlic entrance of Mr* 
Tyrrell himself cut tlie rem6nstranec sliort. 

lie paid his con»pU»nents to the ]>arl.y, but, noticing 
me only by a slight shake of tlie Imnd, addressed 
himself at once to i^fiss Banon. lie had brought 
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her a specimen of a flower which she particularly 
wanted fur licr hortus siccus, and had hitherto been 
unable to procure. The Misses Barron were devoted 
to dried flowers. One miserable colourless little 
sprawling skeleton of a plant strapped down on its 
sheet of white paper was more beautiful in their eyes 
than a whole canopy of living roses pouring out 
fragrance and sparkling with dew. The animation 
with which they instantly began to quarrel about the 
name, habits, and favourite localities of this new 
treasure, proved beyond mistake that they were 
highly delighted. Mr. Tyrrell joined for a few minutes 
in the discussion, and then turning to me asked to see 
my last sketch, whicli he criticised and condemned in 
that half-authoritative, half-jocose manner peculiar to 
himself, and by virtue of which he was able to say 
and do things such as no other man ever said or did 
without giving ofFenco. In five minutes more we 
were established over our drawing book, and my 
morning’s occupation fixed quite satisfactorily to 
myself. 

“I can’t praise this last production of yours,” 
observed hc> as he examined and unsparingly criticised 
a sketch in crayons of which T was particularly proud, 
“the outline is ft hazy and uncertain as a lady’s logic.” 
He looked provokingly in my face as he pronounced 
the last words, for wc often contested the question of 
the relative intellcccs of the two sexes, half in ))lay, 
half in earnest ; an unpleasant lurking consciousness 
that ho thought I plumed myself upon my abilities 
giving more than the usual quantity of asperity to my 
repartees. 

“And the haziness serves the same purpose in both, 
I suppose you would say,” rejoined I,— “ nainel}'^, that 
of concealing defects.” 

“ Well,” he replied, “ I don’t think I should be dis- 
paraging you if 1 were to say so. Ladies ought not 
to be logicians.” 

“ It would often be very inconvenient for gentlemen 
if they were,” retorted I. lie laughed hcartil}^ and 
made me a low bow. “You have the victory,” he 
said ; “ I confess that I gave you a fair opening for 
checkmate, and you took advantage of it.” 

“ You deserved to bo defeated,” answered I. “ It is 
so common-place to say that women arc deficient in 
reasoning powers ; it is a mere stock commodity of 
ordinary small talk, quite below the notice of an 
adventurous speculator like yourself. I wonder you 
were not ashamed to say it.” 

“I think I might well be ashamed to maintain it 
against he replied. 

“ I thought you never paid compliments,” was my 
answer. 

“ I never do,” rejoined he ; “ but sometimes, though 
very rarely, I do say what I think.” 

Well do I remember, even now, the glow of pleasure 
which shot through me at these words—words to which 
doubtless I imputed double their real significance. 
Oh ! the exquisite deUght of praise from one to whom 
we look up, but who is at once reserved, fastidious, 
and just; who is not' given to petty raptures or 


shallow admiration, but who quietly watches actions, 
measures them by a true and therefore a high standard, 
and so decides for the most part that they may best 
be treated with a charitable silence. To find unex- 
pectedly that such an one approves, commends, 
admires, to detect it, if only in a gesture, much more 
in a smile or quiet word, these are among the few 
bright moments of life, wliich, like flashes of sunshine 
across a dreary landscape, lend it a transient beauty 
hard to part with, impossible to forget. 

Miss Barron, quick to discover, resolute to disturb 
any intercourse which might presume to transcend the 
limits of formal disquisition or dull jocularity, here 
interposed. She made the most unpleasant observation 
which can possibly be made when you arc enjoying a 
lit lie genuine conversation. “ Pray,” asked she, “ what 
are you talking about ?” 

Mr. Tyrrell gave me a comic look, but immediately 
answered, “ We were discussing friendship, ma’am.” 

The lady seemed not a little scandalized ; friendship, 
she thought, was far too dangerous a subject to be 
discussed without the intervention of a chaperon, so 
she immediately asked another question, the first she 
could manage to think of. “ What sort of friendship ?” 
W'iis her inquiry. 

“Priendship between a man and woman,” he re- 
joined, evidently determined to plague her. “Ah! 
you look incredulous. Miss Barron ; you arc one of 
those who consider that such a friendship has no 
real existence, — that it must needs either rise into love 
or degenerate into convenience. But 1 don’t see why 
this should be. I believe the relation between friend 
and friend to have roots as deep and sanctions as divine 
as that between husband and wife ; and were I a woman," 
no senseless conventionalities of etiquette should 
prevent my seeking nourishment for the inner life in 
such a relation.” 

“ It is not her. part to seek, but to bo sought,” 
remarked I. 

“True,” he said, “but she must respond to and 
meet the seeker, suffering herself to be led to the 
ground on wliich he desires to place her, and showing 
by the alacrity and frankness of her cordiality, that 
she neither distrusts the reality of his affection, nor 
mistakes its nature.” 

“ The poor woman !” cried I, “ this she may do, 
but what will the result be ? She will perhaps over- 
look and despise the wretched gossip which besets her 
path at its outset, like the mocking voices on that 
mountain in the Arabian nights, always eager to 
bewilder and check the adventurer who presumes to 
rise above the level of the valley; but she can 
neither overlook nor despise the disappointment which 
she is sure to encounter in the ascent itself. It is 
very rare to find a man who is not too fickle or too vain 
to form a true friendship with a woman ; either ho 
will fancy she is falling in love with him, and think 
it quite necessary to discourage her, or he will 
change his mind and cease to need her, just when he 
has made himself necessary to her. I will give you 
the rule and definition of masculine friendship, if you 
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like ; ii is this : moke all the use you possibly can of 
your friend; be frank, confiding, familiar, attentive, 
cordial, long ai it iuits gou; and as soon as it 
ceases to suit you, drop her quietly, without the 
compliment of a pause or the mere decency of 
gradation.” 

I spoke in pure playfulness ; I was in high spirits, 
and wanted to provoke him to do battle in defence of 
his sex, and at the same time to help him in his project 
of worrying poor Miss Barron. I succeeded per- 
fectly, and an animated dicussion followed, which was 
prolonged till the announcement of luncheon put a 
forcible stop to it. Little did I suspect the true, 
deep application of my sportive words ; I have never 
forgotten them; after events liavo given them the 
impressiveness of an luiconscious prophecy. 

About three weeks after this conversation, three 
weeks of close, habitual, familiar intercourse, Mr. 
Tyrrell rotunied to London, lie was a perfect 
I gentleman, and so could not, under any circumstances, 
neglect the courtesies due to a lady; he paid his 
I farewell visit, and at Stainburyi.Hall was profuse in 

■ his polite regrets, had even a warmer look, a softer 
w'ord, a longer shake of the hand for me, hoped that 
I would not forget my drawing, or my drawing- 

; master, &c. &c. and went. 1 felt sure he would 
write. Day after day passed, and no letter. Oh the 
dreary listlessness of that time of expectation I No 
bell rang, no door opened, even at the most um’cason- 
; able and impossible hours of the day, that I did not 

■ look round with stealthy quickness, expecting to see 
the servant enter with a letter for me. I learned to 

, know the sound of a footstep on the gravel walk, 
while it was yet too far off to be audible to cars less 
. eagerly acute; to calculate to a nicety the time. 

which must elapse ere the visitor should come ' 
; within sight of a particular corner of a particular 
i window in the drawing-room, at which I always 
I established myself with sonic seeming occupation ; to 
. wait., watch, argue with myself, tell myself that I 
expected nobody, receive my disappointment, and 
quietly withdraw my eyes from that miserable pane 
of glass, without any human being suspecting what 
was passing within me, twenty limes a-day. 

There is a species of hope which seems only to exist 
for the sake of enhancing disappointment. It docs 
not cheer you wliile it is prcscivt, for you have no 
faith in it, but nevertheless it contrives to afflict you 
when it departs as keenly as though it had commanded 
your fullest confidence. Gradually, how ever, 1 waked 
up to the consciousness that I had made a blunder, 
the blunder of a woman’s life, whidi she is so loath to 
believe, so slow to forsake, — which even in the deep 
pnvacy of her own thoughts she cannot confess 
without an agony of shame. I had imagined myself 
beloved, and it was not so. Bitterer even than 
this, the feeling which I had mistaken for love was 
not even friendship ; it was no feeling at all, — it was 
a cheat, a plaything, a mockery. Yet would it have 
required a far greater credulousness to believe that it 
I did not exist, than to have supposed that it did^ 

• VOL. X. 


before inexorable facts thus forced it upon me. Even 
now, when I recalled the constancy and closeness of 
our intercourse, which, though allowed by me, was 
assuredly sought by him, it seemed to me quite 
I impossible that it should thus utterly cease in a 
I moment of time, and that he should feel no void, no 
! vacancy, no want. How could I have thus beci^ for a 
I while, all to him, end then suddenly nothing ? 1 
little knew the instability of man, and the omnipotence 
of circumstance. 

Two months had thus worn away, when one 
morning I received the following letter from my 
father : — 

" My dear Madeline, — I have not liked to worry you 
with any discussion of the particulars of my positibn, 
but after the conversation which we had just before 
yovL quitted homo, you Avill not at least be surprUed 
that 1 have to tell you that my worst fears are 
realized. The last chanco has failed, and my ruin is 
now public. There is no use in wasting u'ords on the 
matter ; let mo turn at once to a subject pleasanter to 
me, and 1 hope also to you. 

** I have undertaken to plead wi^ you the cause 
of one of your numerous admirers, a man whose 
cliaractcr, position, and family arc all unexceptionable, 
who is not goiicrally supposed to be deficient in 
qualifications for winning a lady’s heart., and who 
proves his disinterestedness by coming forward at a 
time when ho can have no inducement to do so, 
except affection for yourself. I do not think you can 
bo cruel in this case, and indeed, from all I have 
heard, I have reason to believe tliat you aro not 
disposed to be. Will you then allow me to put 
Mr. Tyrrell out of his pain as speedily as may be ? 

”,lf you give the consent whicli I own I anticipate, 
another con&idqration follows. I know you to be 
superior to petty coquetry, and I know that you 
despise, perhaps more than is wise, the mere formalities 
of the social rule ; so T am not afraid of frightening 
you by what follo^vs. Mr. Tyrrell has been appointed 
our charge d'affaires at Lisbon, and I have pledged 
ray word, that if you agree to become 'his wife, no 
childish scruples shall prevent your doing so before ho 
departs to take possession of his office. Tliis gives 
you — do not be startled— only three weeks for pre- 
paration. I am certain that you have too much good 
sense to allow tliis to be an obstacle. After all, when 
a young lady has once made up her mind to assume 
the matronly dignity, it can signify vciy little whether 
she is installed on the fifth of April, or the tenth of 
August ; time and space, I have heard, are matters far 
below the consideration of lovers. 1 need scarcely 
draw your attention to the happy change which 
this produces in my prospects. 1 shall, of course^ 
accompany you. 

” On the alternative, for myself, I will not dwell. 
Eor you it could of course be only to gain your 
livelihood as a governess. But I purposely avoid 
toucliing on these matters, lest you should suppose 
that I am seeking to influence you unduly.. I will 
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therefore only add to my loiter the warmest and 
sinoercst congratulations of 

“ Your afifectioiiato father, 

" James Cecil. 

“P.S.— I need scarcely remind you that your answer 
must be prompt.” 

I sat still with this letter in my hand for 
three hours by the clock ; not that 1 counted them 
but so 1 afterwards found that it was. 1 did not 
feel the slightest surprise, neither had 1 any diifu 
eolty in reconciling the apparent inconsistencies in 
Mr. Tyrrell’s behaviour. The whole seemed perfectly 
natur^, and my happiness was far too deep for 
agitation. It was the breathless splendour of noon- 
day, when one can only sit still and gaze ; it was a 
Sabbath in the depths of the soul — sudden hill of 
peace upon sorely troubled waters. I had no standard 
whereby to test the new creation in the midst of 
wliich I suddenly found myself ; love had iu me no 
past, through whose distinct and mellow light the 
present might be more justly discenied. This was 
my first affection. As the first man stood in the 
unknown world, credulous and full of fancy, reach- 
ing after truth but missing of rcalily, peopling the 
shades with bright phantoms and the sunsets with 
shapes of indissoluble glory, taking miracle for the 
law of existence, and clothing all nature witJi the 
supernatural, so did 1 stand on the borders of tliis 
unexplored heart region, with a faitJi in its mysteries 
too unqucstioningly childlike to be shaken i)y the 
boldest contradiction or disturbed by tiie most self- 
evident impossibility. I could reconcile jdl things, 
bear, believe in, hope all things ; this human coun- 
terfeit of charity lacked nolliing to complete its, 
resemblance to its divine original, save the one element 
of eternity. Oh, golden twiliglit of morniug! who 
that sees the marsh all tremulous and glistening 
beneath thy raitibow glance, would dream that it could 
be so desolate a thing to look upon, when the day has 
waxed but a few hours older ? 

[ There was a break here iu the narrative of Madeline. 
Ida turned over sefrcral blank pages, whieli it might 
be supposed the writer had hitcnded to fill, but liad 
failed to do so from want eif her of inclination or 
strength. When the record was resumed, it was iu 
the form of a dairy, which appeared to begin more 
than a year after the period at which the narrative 
ceased. This was of course more broken and con- 
fused than the retrospect with wliich the volume 
commenced, but there was nevertheless suIRciciit 
connexion to render the whole tolerably intelligible.] 

♦ la « « « 

I had now been married sixteen months, and I 
knew little more of my husband than I did on my 
wedding-day. First, there was the long tediOhs 
sea-voyage, during which, a martyr to the most 
unsentimental of maladies, my sole desire was to be 
left to inglorious repose, and not tormented by 
attentions. Mai^ a bocdc'has been written on the 
iwwcr of the mind over the body, wMc that of the body 


over the mind is left to the eloquence of its own 
unmistakeablo reality. The first two months after my 
arrival were spent in a whirl of gaiety more congeni^ 
to my former temper than to that which now pos- 
sessed me. I was given up not merely to a first 
lovcy but to a first affection^ and all occupations, 
excitement^ interests, which bore no immediate 
relation to that One idea, were inexpressibly wearisome 
to me. Of the completeness of my empire over niy 
husband’s thoughts I never doubted for an instant, 
and 1 admired him for the sacriflcc which he made to 
the requirements of liis station by thus living iu public. 
There was considerable reserve between us, but in 
this 1 delighted. I held it to be the evidence of that 
refinement of character in him which 1 had always 
specially admired, while at the same time it gave 
room for my own imaginative nature to expatiate 
without restraint. In the midst of the bustle by 
which I wiis surrounded, my own life was a perpetual 
reverie. But of course, in a character moulded as 
mine had been, no passion could long continue 
unselfish or uufrivolous ; mine would have begun to 
deteriorate in quality, though not in intensity, sooner 
Ihaji it actually did, bad not a temporary separation 
from my husband intervened. My health, which had 
])ecn delicate ever since my sca-voyage, became so 
seriously affected, that change of air was pronounced 
imperatively necessary, and I was sent to a distant 
watering-place, renowned for the wonder-working 
cfilcacy of some medicinal spring, which drew within 
the magic circle of its attractions hosts of invalids, 
whose faith was probably the main cause of their ; 
cure. Here my intercourse \vith my husband was i 
carried on chielly by letter, or by such occasional : 
visits as his official duties left him time to pay. 
Somehow, our correspondence was unsatisfactory. 

I began by writing to him out of the abundance of' 
my heart, pouring out every thought and feeling, and 
mixing in happy confusion ideas, books, sentiments, 
persons, and things. He answered punctually, and 
answered paragraph by paragraph. No observation of 
! mine was overlooked, no sentence without its com- 
ment, no question without its reply, and when he 
had thus gone through my letter, and done his duty 
by every part of it, he invariably remained my affec- 
tionate husband. I could scarcely tell why this . 
displeased me, but so it was. I told myself repeatedly 
that he could not show more expressively the deep 
personal interest which he took iu me, than by thus 
noticing and responding to every word of mine ; yet 
there seemed something business-like about it, — ^it was 
all done consciously and on purpose, — and I would 
rather a hundred times have received a letter full of 
his own thoughts and feelings, in which some of mine 
might perhaps be overlooked or disregarded. I found 
it impossible to continue writing with the same 
freedom and dbandim with which 1 had began, and 
our correspondence dwindled and d^enerated ac- 
cordingly. Whenever I reflected upon this, I 
considered it entirely my own fault, but satisfied 
myself by inwardly deciding that an affection such as 
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ours could not possibly express itself jipon paper^ 
and that my letters were as unsatisfactory to him^ as 
his were to me. Then my child was bom, and, of 
course, he came to me ; it was of his coming that I 
thought, and of that only. I had scarce a passing regard 
for the new and tender life that was now linked to 
mine ; the mother instinct did not awake in me as yot. 
I well remember my husband’s look when I, being 
forbidden by my doctors to perform a motlicr’s office 
by the little creature, composedly resigned it to the 
charge of another, and prepared to return with him 
to Lisbon. It was not disappointment, not anger, 
but a kind of quiet settled disapprobation, as if he had 
expected no better from me. I did not understand 
it at tlic time ; I was solely occupied witli my delight 
at tlic idea of being with him again after so long a 
separation. Some little wliilc afterwards I looked 
back npon it, and appreciated it. 

“ We shall be a whole day’s journey distant from 
the boy, if ho remains here,” observed Mr. Tyrrell. 

“ True,” replied I, carelessly ; “ but Dr. Ulloa says 
that he has a feeble constitution, and tbcat his best 
cliancc of health is to live in this air for the next few 
mouths. I am perfectly easy about him. I leave liiin 
in cliargc of my own maid, and Dr. Ulloa i)romise3 a 
daily visit.” 

“ If it. would make you happier to remain with 

him, Madeline began my husband, with some 

hesitation. 

Ilemain here /” cried I, excessively piqued, and 
scarcely able to conceal it. Surely you can’t be in 
earnest! [ have been a captive here for thirteen 
months, and am absolutely pining for liberty. "Why, 
I have not had a civilized creature to speak to, and 
my dresses arc all fading and drooping for wmit t)f 

being worn. 1 would not miss the Duke of 

ball next Thursday for all the babies in the world.” 

1 said this because I was provoked and wished to 
provoke. 1 was not really so heartless a wretch as 
I protended to be, tliough I was quite heartless 
enough to disgust a more devoted husband than Mr. 
Tyrrell. Hut I anticipate. His face fluslicd as lie 
answered me, “ I beg your pardon for having supposed 
it possible that you might feel some teiideriicss for 
your first-born child.” 

“ I never liked babies,” was my reply. “ I dare say 
I shall doat upon him as soon as lie begins to prattle ; 
but just at present I am afraid to lay hold of him 
lest he should crumble to pieces in my hand ; and 
till his features have assumed some sort of dclinito 
shape, you can’t expect me to read any meanings in 
them.” 

My husband was perfectly silent, and so was I, 
tliough burning inwardly with the thought that his 
love for the child should have conquered, even mo- 
mentarily, his desire for my society. I was secure of 
my power over him, and determmed to assert it. 
Conscious that I had entirely recovered the beauty of 
which he was so passionate an admirer, and wliioh 
had at one time been not a little aifeoted by the state 
of my health, I resolved to exert every fascination, to 


shine in the eyes of others, to bring him at last to my 
feet, making him show himself to be that which 1 
doubted not that in his heart he was, a devoted lover. 
Then, thought 1, 1 will concede, for then concession 
will be graceful ; but will he then be able to allow me 
to go from him ? My heart answered this question in 
the negative. 

At the duke’s ball I had the satisfaction of knowing 
myself to be incomparably tho handsomest woman in 
the room. My toilette was perfect, and the attention 
which I commanded was as universal and as profound 
as vanity itself could desire. 1 talked, laughed, 
danced, ilirted, passed the whole evening in a fever of 
excitement, and felt my old taste for admiration 
reviving witliin me. My husband looked grave ; 1 was 
cnebanted at tliis proof of my power. ** He loves me 
too well,” thought I, “ to like to see me engrossed by 
others for a single evening. 1 dare say 1 could soon 
make him jealous.” And in the wantouuess of my 
scliish and prosperous affection, 1 thought how 
delicious would be the triumph over bis pride and 
reserve, if 1 could only bring him to confess that he 
was jealous. I always intended to become a pattern 
wife from the moment in wliich 1 sliould achieve this 
victory. I seemed to be in a fair way to obtain my 
wishes ; wherever I went, I was surrounded by ad- 
mirers, to whom my conversation appeared to be as 
attractive as my person. I became the fashion ; every 
body knows how much is comprehended in that magic 
phrase. Chapeaux a la Madeline and Corsages a la 
Tgrrell wevo every where adopted. My whims, and I 
had plenty of them, w^ere the laws of the society in 
which I moved. Once 1 took it mto my head to 
substitute children’s games for dancing at one of my 
soirees, and immediately a round of parties was given 
for blindmaii’s buff and bunt the slipper. Grave diplo- 
matists might be seen playing at puss-in-the-oorner, 
and white-headed general officers went upon Tom 
Tiddler’s ground, and picked up gold and silver for 
the hour together. Another time I chose to ride in 
the public drives, wearing a turban instead of a hat, 
and before the next moniing the entire corps de 
bataills of milliners throughout the city was employed 
in the manufacture of certain fabulous and unintel- 
ligible head'ties, which were pronounced indisputably 
Eastern, on the same unimpeachable milliner authority. 

How ridiculous it all was 1 I wonder what was 
working in the minds of all these people ; the men, 1 
mean, who were dangling about me from morning till 
night, all whose avocations seemed to be only so 
many irksome interruptions to tlie grand business of 
waiting upon me. I wonder what they thought 
about when they were at home. 

All human beings, I suppose, even the giddiest or the 
most prosaic, have their hours of reverie, in which, out 
of the past and the present, they weave to themselves 
an imaginary future, for which they either persuade 
themselves tliat they are working, or remorsefully con- 
fess that they are not. To the holy, that antioipated 
time to come is only a development of the time that is ; 
to the happy, it is only a conliauaiion ; (how very happy 
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one must be for this to be the case !) but to all the 
rest of the world it involves the necessity of a positive 
change of some sort, which they either hope to effect, 
or dream of as effected; and, perhaps, wake to lament 
over their impotence. I wonder what sort of future 
General — was dreaming of— he was sixty at the 
very least, and lived only for amusement ; or young 

Lord , who, at five-and-twenty, preferred no 

“claim upon life,” to use Frcderika Bremer’s expressive 
phrase, beyond the irreproachable curl of his whiskers, 
and the sublime perfection of his stud. Yet he was 
not wholly without capacity, though of course it 
dwindled year by year. It is a painful spectacle, that 
of an intellect dying slowly of starvation and solitary 
confinement. 

As to the women, according to the popular and 
highly complimentary (masculine) code, they must be 
supposed to hate me in their hearts, but to be very 
polite to me outwardly. However, in truth, this was 
not at all the case. There are a vast number of women 
m the world who, instinctively conscious that they 
cannot be stars of the first magnitude themselves, arc 
quite content to congregate around such a star, and 
so form parts of the constellation of which it is the 
centre. I believe on the whole I was rather popular 
amongst them. If occasionally they criticised me 
behind my back, why, it was no more than I did by 
them, and, certainly, no more than men do, one by 
another, every day of their lives. It has often struck 
me as droll that the spiteful sayings of a woman who 
happens unfort.unately to be plain, insignificant, or 
pass/e, arc always caught up and chronicled, as if they 
were the only spiteful sayings in the world ; whereas, 

I am fully persuaded that quite as much spite comes 
from the lips of the beauties, and a great deal more 
from those of their masculine admirers, who indig- 
nantly restrict the title of “gossip” to the opposite 
sex, and flatter themselves that by disclaiming the 
name they get rid of the reality. But, if I was 
popular with the ladies in general, there was one lady 
whose reserve no efforts of mine availed to penetrate, 
and, as generally happens in such cases, this individual 
was tJie one^ par eminence, whose liking I most coveted. 

Miss Arundel was my husband’s intimate friend. 
Some wives are jealous of their husband’s lady-friend ; 
some copy, some avoid, some despise her— 0 // regard 
her with a peculiar emption, as representing a kind of 
standard in his mind with which they have to undergo 
comparison, and, whereinsoever they vary from it, per- 
chance, condemnation. I did none of all these things • 
1 earnestly desired her friendship, and I gloried in 
being as unlike her as possible, thus proving to the 
world, and to myself, that my husband had conceived 
a perfectly new ideal in loving me. Miss Arundel was 
short and fair— I was thankful for my five feet seven 
inches ^ height, my sri)le eyebrows aud deep hazel 
eyes ; her brown hair was simply parted from her pale 
intellectual faco-^1 dreroed my dark locks in an abund- 
ance of ringlets, thou^ bands were most becoming 
tb me, and rejoiced in the bloom which nature had 
fixed upon my dleeks, and which I could have wished 


a shade or two less delicate. She was rather shy, and 
very quiet in her manners — ^I increased my natural 
vivacity, and doubled my repartees. I never could 
understand in what her charm consisted, though I 
myself was by no means insensible to it. Surrounded 
as I was by admirers, she was never neglected; at 
soiree, ball, or pic-nic, there was invariably some one 
ill deep conversation with her, and that one generally 
the person best worth talking to in the company. 
Strangest of all seemed the fact that she was never 
accused of flirting ; no, not even when she passed a 
whole evening in a tete-a-iete. Her composure was 
so gentle and unembarrassed, her animation so simple 
and genuine, that scandal itself could not have pro- 
nounced her a flirt under any circumstances. But to 
me that composure became coldness, that reserve 
unbending stilfness, that animation sarcasm, or so 1 
fancied it. To me her conversation, ordinarily so 
interesting, became the merest small-talk; aud if I 
began to speak of deeper things, or to assume a more 
earnest tone, she listened with a courteous and 
attentive smile, but was silent herself. 1 could neither 
conquer, nor despise, not dislike her ; at all points she 
baffled me. I was afraid of speaking about her to 
my husband, though I could have given no reason for 
my fear. The only occasion on which her name dia 
occur between us was not such as to encourage me to 
repeat the experiment. 

Mr. Tyrrell had watched my career with a gravity 
which showed pretty significantly tliat it was dis- 
tasteful to him ; but it was some time ere he ventured 
on a remonstrance, and then only indirectly. It was 
after a soiree at which I had been more than commonly ' 
flippant, and more than commonly sought,— a circle 
of gentlemen gathering around me to provoke and 
applaud my smart speeches. My husband made no 
comment on my demeanour, though I could see that it 
annoyed him, which was, of course, a gratification to 
me, as my greatest desire was to pique him into 
throwing aside the assumed reserve which was be- 
coming so intolerable to me. As we went home, how- 
ever, he began to talk with my father about the 
manners of women, and expressed Ids opinion quite 
unequivocally. “Frankness,” ho said, “did not imply 
flippancy, but the reverse of it ; and, though prudery 
and stiffness were his abhorence, there was, neverthe- 
less, a retenue, a dignity, a modesty of manner, the 
inevitable result of genuine modesty of character, 
which, in his opinion, no woman should be without. 
More especially,” added he, “ no married woman ; 
for, I confess, the high spirits which may lead a young 
pirl to exhibit her wit, and say and do strange things 
for the amusement of the company, and which are in 
her, perhaps, pardonable, become infinitely more ob- 
jectionable in a young wife.** 

I was excessively provoked. I wanted him to 
address a tender remonstrance to myself, and was 
ready to have yielded instantly ; but th^ talking at me 
through my father was more than my temper could 
stand. T^ phrase, too, was peculiarly offensive, — 
“Exhibiting her wit for the amusement of the com- 
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pany.” My anger was thoroughly roused, and I 
answered, without a moment’s hesitation, 

** How unfortunate it is tliat my manners should be 
those of the ‘young girl,’ while Miss Arundel ex- 
actly corresponds with your idea of the ‘young wife !’ 
We ought to change places.” 

A slight colour ^a most unusual symptom of emotion 
in him — passed over his forehead and checks as he 
replied, 

“/ did not seek any comparison. IMiss Arundel’s 
gifts arc rare.” 

The carriage stopped, and I was left to digest this 
bitter morsel as best 1 might. Strange as it may ap- 
pear, I conceived no jealousy of Miss Arundel’s place 
in my husband’s estimation, though I felt thoroughly 
indignant with Aim. I believed myself to be indispu- 
tably the empress of his affections, and was only im- 
patient with his pride, which would not suffer him to 
: confess it. I believed that he spoke only to pique me, 

I and I redoubled my efforts to conquer him. Once let 
1 me carry off the victory, and I was ready to be a slave 
for the future. Strange, incomprcihensible, contra- 
dictory, selfish, earthy love! and yet it was love, 
real and passionate, as I know too well ; but it was 
disguised and distort<!d by the character to which it 
belonged. 

At last the crisis came. It was the evening of the 
day on which, as 1 before said, I luul assumed a 
turban instead of a riding-hat, juid established a new 
fashion in Lisbon. My liusband came into the room 
where my father and I were lounging over our coffee. 
He had been detained all day by business ; he looked 
disturbed but determined. 

“ Madeline,” said he, abraptly and coldly, “ it is 
time to speak plainly. I had r(\soIvcd not to interfere 
with your tastes and pursuits” (he emphasized the 
words somewhat scornfully,) “ so long as they were in 
any way admissible in my wife. They have ceased to 
be so. The exhibition of to-day must be the last of 
its kiud. Whatever you may be at home, abroad you 
shall not render yourself either conspicuous or con- 
temptible.” 

My checks flushed, and my heart swelled. I scarcely 
know how I felt, but I was cowed for the moment. 

“ I don’t know to what you allude,” stammered I. 

“ To the absurd head-dress which you were pleased 
i to wear in public this afternoon,” he replied; "but 
not to that only — to your whole manner, to the kind 
of life you lead, to the kind of reputation you liave 
established, to the tone in which you have caused your 
name to dwell upon the lips of every man and woman 
in Lisbon. It is unbecoming in you, and highly 
offensive to me ; and I choose that it should cease.” 

There was no repFoach, no appeal, no word of ten- 
derness, no symptom of grief ; it was all stem, cold, 
inexorable indignation. I looked at him with a kind 
of termr, and burst into tears ; my proud spirit ready 
to crush my woman’s heart for the wcolmcss, but 
unable to control.it. 

He came up to me, and spoke more gently, but 
still quite calmly and without a trace of emoliou. 


" I am sorry to distress you,” said he. “ I am sure 
that, upon reflection, you will sec that 1 am right. If 
I spoke harshly, forgive me — ^I was angry, and I had 
reason ; but I believe that you will give me no further 
reason for anger. 1 will speak with* you again when 
you are calmer.” 

So saying, ho turned on his heel and left the room. 

I was in a tumult of contending emotions, unin- 
telligible even to myself, and my father began, very 
considerately, to lecture me. ^ 

"My dear Madeline,” said he, "I have long 
expected something of this sort. You are throwing 
away your own liappiness like a spoiled child. You 
are not a sentimental girl, neither is Mr. Tyrrell a 
romantic lover, and you must make up your mind to 
behave like a rational woman, if you wish to be happy 
as a wife.” 

This was more than I could endure ; and, brushing 
the tears from my eyes with a proud and hasty 
movement, I replied, in a very paroxysm of wilfulness, 
" I shall do exactly as I please.” 

My father continued in the same cold, steady, 
business-like manner, which was enough to drive me 
mad, without considering the import of his words. 
“ You ought by this time,” he said, " to be thoroughly 
aware of your own position ; it may be unpleasant 
and mortifying to you to have it explained; but it is 
quite necessary. Mr. Tyrrell was never what is 
popularly called in love with you. I believe myself 
that very few men ever are in love, and those who are 
are either poets or simpletons. Your liusband is 
neither. lie admired your beauty, and was interested 
by your intellect ; your society was agreeable to him. 
lie had nothing else to do, and lie forgot, as even a man 
of the world Tidll sometimes forget, tlic convenances of 
the situation. It never occurred to liim that he was 
winning your heart. Before he was aware of it, your 
names were coupled together; and your supposed 
engagement was in everybody’s mouth. This annoyed 
him decidy ; he did not like to imagine it his fault ; yet, 
he felt that he had unconsciously done you an injury. 
I took care — ^for of course I was anxious both for your 
happiness and for your establishment~that he should 
be made aware, through Mr. Barron, of the state of 
your affections.” 

Here I uttered an exclamation that was well nigh a 
shriek, and my father paused, looking at me in wonder, 
and with some little alarm. I felt as though reason 
were quite forsaking me ; but, holding my heart with 
both hands, and staring fixedly upon his face as if by 
retaining it in my gaze I kept hold of life and reality, 
I said in a choked voice, “ Go on — go on ; pray let me 
hear all !” I was conscious of scarcely any feeling but 
a vehement and intense desire to know the whole 
truth at any cost. 

Cold-hearted people have no idea of the struggles 
of those differently constituted from themselves, if 
only those struggles end iu victory. My father’s 
alarm was appeased, and ho continued, 

" Mr. Tyrrell is most scrupulous on tho point of 
honour, and he could not endure the idea of appearing 
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to give you up because of the unhappy change in tny 
circumstances, which, you know, just then became 
public.” 

I got up ; I marvel at myself when I remember 
how quietiy I replied ; 

”My dear father. Pm quite tired of this long, 
stupid story ; and as it ’s very late, 1 shall go to bed 
and, without pausing an instant, I went to my own 
room. 

To keep off insensibility was my one leading idea. 
I plunged my head and face into cold water, walked 
up and down the room, sat [down, started up again, 
a heavy pulse beating in my temples like the pants of 
a steam-engine, all my thoughts bewildered. I tried 
to collect them; it was in vain. One passionate, 

I strong purpose possessed me, and for the moment sup- 
pressed agitation and conquered despair— to escape — 
never to see his face again. It was the only wish I 
had left. And what a wish ! 1 determined, if anything 
so tike delirium could be called determination, to make 
my escape at once ; all fears, all considerations, all 
' scruples lost, swallowed up in the one overwhelming 
dread of ever seeing him again. Hurriedly, and with 
a canning akin to that of madness, 1 collected my 
jewels and such money as 1 could find, and concealed 
them upon my person. I then went into the room 
formerly occupied by the maid, who was now absent 
with my child, and searched in her drawers for a dress 
that might serve to disguise me ; found it, ])ut it on, 
aud returned to ray own chamber. I threw on a 
dressing-gown over my clothes and rang the bell. 

“ Tell your master,” said I, ( it w'as beyond my 
power to utter his name,) vdicn he comes home, 
that I am ill to-night ; and as I don’t wish to be 
disturbed, 1 am going to sleep in the hay-windowed 
bedroom.” 

To this bedroom, which communicated by a balcony 
with the garden, I went ; dismissed the maid, locked 
the door, and without a moment’s pause descended 
from the window. 

It was past ten o’clock ; a calm clear night, moon 
and stars glittering against the blue darkness of a 
southern sky after sunset. 1 have a strange vivid 
recollection of the garden as I passed through it 
under that quiet light ; it stands out^ in tlie confused 
past, like some one image of a fever-dream, remem- 
bered after the delirium is over ; distinct in itself, and 
bringing with it a vague but terrible consciousness of 
the fonns and thoughts by wliicb it was accompanied. 
I remember walking upon the smooth shaven grass 
lest my footsteps should be overheard; I remember 
the phantom shapes of the pale flowers, so gorgeous 

^ylight, and the fantastic regularity of the beds, 
and the wire arches covered with creepers, having a 
spectral look to me, and oppressing me with a sense 
of something unnatural and painful. 1 specially 
remember the iron railing wliich skirted the garden, 
and which was surmounted by a row of spikes. I 
Mowed these spikes with my eye, as if they were 
trying to escape me, and I must needs overtake them. 
I even counted them with a kind of furious haste as 


1 walked rapidly along, as though I knew the number 
aud must take care that none were missing. I 
expected the line to end in something, I knew not 
what ; and then stopped with a sudden hope that 
I might be going mad, and that if so I should forget 
what my father had told me. I reached a small side- 
gate of 'wliich 1 had the key, passed through, and 
continued to walk for several hours with unabated 
speed on the road to . 


MONTREAL AND THE ST. LAWRENCE. 

Tiik riots in Canada have lately attracted a painful 
attention, and much anxiety has been manifested lest 
the colony should sooner or later proclaim its inde- 
pendence. We shall content ourselves w'ith remarkii-.g 
that if Great Britain is destined to lose this magnifi- 
cent possession, it will be from the inevitable course of 
human events, rather than from any special misgovern- 
I ment on her part. The truth is, that in the case of 
Canada, the British Government has ever shown itself in 
the highest degree conciliatory ; and it is to this very 
tendency that the late disturbances arc due. Perhaps 
it may be pleasant to turn from the turbulent scenes 
recently enacted, to the peaceful scttlenumt of the 
colony, and to the earlier history of the city of 
Montreal. 

The success of Columbus, and the territories he 
acquired for Spain, kindled a spirit of zealous emula- 
tion in l^Vance and England. Sebastian Cabot, a 
Genoese, under the patronage of Henry VII., first 
discovered the northern extremity of the American 
continent ; Vcrezzaiio, a Plorentine, explored on be- 
half of Francis I. the coast of the United States, 
but without effecting any settlement whatever. 
Francis, occupied at home in his struggle with 
Cliarlcs V., was little disposed to engage in fresh 
attempts, but at the instance of Chabot, Admiral of 
France, Jacques Cartier, an experienced mariner of 
St. Malo, was appointed to the command of a second 
expedition. Furnished w'ith two small hut well ap- 
pointed ships of sixty tons burden, on the 20th of 
April, 1534, he reached Newfoundland, which he 
nearly circumnavigated, then crossing the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, discovered the Baic des Chalcurs, so called 
from the intensity of the summer heat, equalled only in 
the Canadian climate by the excessive rigour of the 
winter’s cold. Then stretching to the N.W. to find 
a passage, he landed on the point of Gasp6, where, in 
the presence of many of the natives, he erected upon 
the entrance of the said havcu ” a fairc higli cross of 
the height of thirty feet, in the midst whereof,” he says, 
” we hanged up a shield with three Fleur de Luces on it, 
and on the top carved in anticke letters, this posie— 
Vive le Roy de France.^' Being, however, unprepared 
for wintering, he resolved to retuni, and after a swift 
passage, reached in September the harbour of St. 
Malo. 

Tliis first voyage of Cartier, althougli no settlement 
was effected by him, seemed to open a new career of 
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^scovery, which the court of France was now more 
^ disposed to encourage. The spirit of enterprise gained 
ground among all ranks ; some even of the young no- 
bility enrolled themselves among the adventurers. 

The next expedition was consecrated by the solem- 
nities of the Catholio Church. On Whit-Sunday, the 
10th of May, 1535, the whole body confessed, and 
received the sacrament and the episcopal benediction 
in the Cathedral of St. Malo. Three well funiishcd 
sliips were ready ; the Great Ilermina of 120 tons, 
of whicli Cartier u'as appointed commander, tlic Little 
[ Ilermina, of GO tons, and the Ilcrmcrillon of but 40. 
They departed "with a good gale,” and, proceeding to 
the west, they reached, as Hakluyt calls it, "the goodly 
great gulfe, full of islands, passages, and eiiiranccs, 
with every wind,” wliich, from their opening it on the 
day of St. Tjawrcnce, tliey named after that saint, 
and entered the "great river of llochelaga, never 
before explored,” whicli has since received the same 
appellation of St. Lawrence. 

Cartier anchored awhile in a Iribulary, which still 
retains his name. Many devices \verc attempted by 
Donnacona, a chief of the country, to prevent him 
from ascending the river to Ifochchiga, now Mon- 
treal, and at that time a principal settlement, 
prompted by jealousy of the other tribes. But 
Cartier, penetrating his motives, continued his voy- 
age ; and passing through Lake St. JV*icr’s, and strug- 
gling with the "fierceness and swiftness” of the 
downward flow, at length readied the desired 
Hochelaga. Ills arrival created a feeling of enthu- 
siasm among the simple Indians, and his landing was 
a pageant which it is beautiful to realize. " As they 
stepped on shore, they w^cre met by a tliousand pei’sons, 
men, women, and children, who ' aft erwards entertained 
them, as a father wmuld his child f their boats, on 
j returning to their vessels, were loaded with millet, 

I bread, and provisions, and fruit. The next day, 

I Cartier, “very gorgeously apparelled,” attended by 
I five gentlemen and twenty sailors, and having ob- 
i tained three guides, ascended the mountain, wliich 
I overhung the Indian .settlement. TIic way from the 
I shore was broad and well beaten ; and after he had 
i proceeded some distance, he was met by one of "the 
ehiefest lordes of the citie,” aiTaycd in barbaric splen- 
dour, in skins and plumes, who invited him to 
repose a while around a good fire tliat had been 
kindled, and entertained him with a discourse "in 
sign of mirth and amity.” In return for his good 
will, the French commander made him a present of 
hatchets and knives, and a cross wdiich he instructed 
him to kiss. As he advanced liighcr and higher, 
his eyo reposed with delight upon the wide spread 
expanse that gr^ually opened; he admired the 
scattered groups of oak trees, and the smiling enclo- 
sures of bright green Indian com, the noblest of 
cereal productions. When, at length, he gained the 
summit of the mountain, transport^ with the extent 
and magnificence of the prospect^rom its commanding 
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crest, he bestowed on it, in his enthusiasm, the name 
of Mont Royal. Fmra this commanding elevation he 
beheld the broad stream of the St. Lawrence, dotted 
with islands, and gay with Indian barks — a vast and 
level region of primeval forests occupied both shores, 
unbroken but by a few Indian settlements ; above this 
great plain, at intervals, groups of bold and insulated 
mountains, extending far toward the southern horizon. 

It was a scene fitted for the scat of empire and 
proudly must the heart of its first discoverer have 
swelled os he gazed on it, and indulged in visions af 
its future greatness. 

At liis feet, and joined to the spurs of the mountain, 
was the pretty Indian town of Hochelaga, enclosing 
in its " three courses of ramparts,” the fifty dwellings 
of the Indians, each fifty paces long, by fifteen wide, 
built of wood covered with fine bark, and having 
on the top, store places for the corn, which, beaten 
to powder, was made into cakes baked on hot stones. 
This with pottage, stores of pulse, dried fish, and 
fruits, esi)ccially cucumbers aud melons, formed the 
.simple but abundant food of the inhabitants. They 
slept on fine bark covered with skins. As Cartier 
descended into the open space in the midst of the 
town, the chief came forth to meet him, borne on the 
shoulders of ten Indians, Seating himself with the j 
Frenchman on a fine deer skin, he took from his own i 
head the wreath wliicli served as his distinctive badgci [ 
aud placed it ufioii that of Cartier. The Indians, who . 
invested their visitors with almost supernatural at- 
tributes, now brought fortli their sick, that they might 
be healed. " With the simplicity of these poor people,'* 
says Charlevoi.x, "the captain was greatly moved : he 
armed himself with a lively faitli, and recited, as de- 
voutly as he was able, the beginning of the Gospel of 
St. John. He then made the sign of the cross over 
the sick, distributed to them chaplets and Agnus 
Dei, aud made them understand of how great virtue 
they were, for tlic cure of all sorts of infirmities. 
This done, he engaged in prayer, beseeching earnestly 
the Lord to leave Jio longer these poor idolaters in 
the darkness of infidelity, and recited with a loud , 
voice the passion of Jesus Christ. The Indians listen- 
ed with vague feelings of awe and devotion to these 
piou.s ceremonies, whicli were terminated by a burst of 
music, whicli set them beside themselves with wonder- 
ment and joy.” 

On leaving the friendly Hochelaga, Cartier returned 
to his old station at tlic river now called after him. 

A tradition existed in the time of Charlevoix, that 
one of his vessels was wrecked upon a sunken rock, 
opposite its mouth, hence called Jacques Cartier's rock. 
Ilere he passed the long and dreary Canadian winter, 

" in ice two fadoms thick, and snow four feet higher 
than his ship's sides and losing many of his people, 
of all ranks, by the ravages of the scurvy. On the 
approach of summer he gladly prepared to return to 
France ; set up a cross in sign of French occupation; 
and, partly by force and partly by persuasion, having 
brought off Donnacona and some others with him, he in 
July, 153G, regained the well-known harbourof St. Malo. 
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The noble river which Cartier was thus the first to filet. On one of its shores feeble colonies have sprang 
explore, is unique in its pceuliarities, and perhaps un- up into an independent nation, rivalling in power the 
equalled bj any other in the world. The magnificent proudest states of the old world. Populous cities 
lakes, or rather inland seas of which it is the outlet, adorn the banks of these great inland waters, and 
which maintain the even and unvarying flow of its splendid steam-boats connect their remotest extre- 
majestic current, are assumed, upon solid grounds, to mities. Canals have been cut to overcome the occa- 
contain half the fresh water on this planet. The sional obstacles presented by nature, and a chain of 
quantity discharged hourly by this amazing flood, is internal water communication, extending from the 
estimated at 1,672,704,000 cubic feet. Its basin is Atlantic many hundreds of miles into the heart of this 
divided into three parts, the higher being occupied by mighty continent, serves as a highway for the count- 
Lake Superior, three Inmdred miles in length, and less emigrants who are continually pouring into it from 
receiving more than fifty rivers. Through ttie fsJls of ail the nations of the civilized world. 

St. Mary, the whole of its waters pours into the There are some striking peculiarities in the St. 
Lakes of Michigan and Huron, of scarcely inferior Lawrence, as contrasted with its great rival, the 
dimensions. The almost unfathomable depth of these Mississippi. The former is as limpid in its waters, 
lakes is a most interesting phenomena in physical and as unalterable in their level, as the latter is turbid, 
geography. Though the surface of the two lower is and with its swelling inundations overflows its banks 
618 feet above the Atlantic level, their bottoms arc for miles round. The St. Lawrence is magnificently 
nearly 300 feet below it. By the straits of Detroit, beautiful ; the grandeur of the Mississippi is gloomy 
these upper lakes pour down into the basin 6f Lake and oppressive. It is in moral keeping with this 
Erie, which is 230 miles in lengtli. The narrow strait, physical contrast, that the banks of the St. Lawrence 
where the whole of this immense body rolls for ever have been settled by freemen alone, and have never 
in its resistless might, over the sublime cliffs of echoed, like those of the Mississippi, to the lash of the 
Niagara, and then forms for several miles of swift slave-master, or the groan of the captive ; but many a 
descent one continuous and terrific rapid, one whirl hunted fugitive from the southern strongholds of 
of foam and terror, through the profound and narrow slavery, as he has passed its broad stream, and felt 
chasm which it has excavated in the course of ages, is himself on British ground, has blessed his God who 
altogether unequalled in its fearful sublimity upon has enabled him to reach an asylum of liberty, 
our globe. By the channel it descends to the level No river can exhibit greater variety of scenery — here ; 
of Lake Ontario, the lost and lowest of these inland the calm and glassy expanse, studded with verdurous ; 
seas, 200 miles long, by 70 broad. islands ; there, wild and tumultuous rapids, with the | 

Hie river, as it flows out of tills lake, varies from immense rafts that hurry down among their foaming 
two to ten miles wide, and is divided into numerous waters. Sometimes for miles all is the unbroken 
channels of evciy width, as it passes through the solitude of primeval nature ; the canoe of the Indian 
Thousand Isles.’* These arc of every size and form; is still seen paddling from shore to shore, his bark 
and for the most part in a state of primeval nature, wigwam still glimmers amid the dusky shades of the 
forming a scene of soft and romantic beauty, of forest ; and then succeeds the pleasant, quaint, white 
dreamy, fairy strangeness — of fantastic intricacy, in village of the Ercnch settlers, with its antique vanes, 
striking contrast to the terrific grandeur of Niagara, and spire, and cross. What more picturesque than 
Hurrying on; with its burden of timber rafts, over the old Quebec, with its rock-built citadel and antiquated 
tremendous rapids of the Long Sault and La Chine, buildings ? Nor is there in the new world any river 
(which interruption is surmounted by a ship canal,) with such stirring, though often painful associations, 
it is increased by the influx of the romantic Ottawa, as the St. Lawrence. The devotedness of the first 
and flows past the city of Montreal, the grow- Catholic Missionaries, who counted not their lives dear 
ing emporium of Canada, receiving, as it proceeds on in planting the cross among the Indian savages, their 
its course, the waters of Lakes George and Champlain, tri^s and their martyrdom, together with the warlike 
to expand at length, in all its glory, beneath the feats of Wolfe, and Montcalm, and Montgomery, have 
crested crags of Quebec. To this city, the great thrown over its banks a troubled but romantic lialo. 
timber d^pot, it is 550 miles from the sea, navigable But to return to our history. For some time after 
for ships of the line of the first class, while vessels of Cartier’s visit, the progress of colonization was slow, 
600 tons ascend to Montreal, which is upwards of 730 and the next wc hear of the infant Montreal, is in 
miles above the Gulf of St. Lawrence. connexion with the missions of the French Jesuits, 

The whole of this stupendous basin (which, when which followed in the wake of discovery. Religious 
Cartier first entered it, was tho haunt of the roaming enthusiasm,” says the eloquent Bancroft, colonized 
savage) is fast filling up, and becoming the seat of > New England, and religious enthusiasm founded 
mighty nation. But three centuries since it was disco- Montreal, made a conquest of the wilderness on the 
vered, how much of romantic incident, of momen- Upper Lakes, and explored the Mississippi. Pnri- 
tons change, of astomshiug progress, has filled up the tanism gave New England its worship and its schools, 
short but eventful period. Upon these lakes, then the Roman Church created for Canada its altars, its 
skimmed only by tho waiMering oanoe, hostile fleets hospitals, and its seminaries.” ** Of Montreal, selected 
have been bnill^ and have contended in deadly con- to be a nearer rendezvous for converted Indians, 
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possession was taken in 1640, by a solemn mass, 
celebrated beneath a tent. In the following February^ 
in France, at the Cathedral of Our Lady of Paris, a 
i general supplication was 'made that the Queen of 
' Angels would take the island of Montreal under her 
: protection. In August of the same year, in the pre- 
. sence of the French gathered from all parts of Canada, 

! and of the native warriors summoned from the wilder- 
ness, tho festival of the Assumption was solemnized 
, on the island itself. Henceforward, the hearth of the 
sacred fires of tlie Wyandots was consecrated to the 
; Virgin.” “ There the Mohawk and the feebler Algon- 
quin,” (Indian tribes) said Lc Jeune, ‘‘shall make their 
home ; the wolf shall dwell with Die lamb, and a little 
child shall guide them.” ‘ 

Thus far the .chronicles of Montreal are peaceful. 
Time flew on, and the place continued to increase. 
The struggle between France and England for Colonial 
monopoly, was the signal for its first misfortunes. In 
I August, 1689, a band of Iroquois Indians, siding with 
I Great Britain, surprised and burnt the place, and in 
less than an hour “two hundred persons met death, 
under forms too horrible to mention.” The place* 
however, fell into the hands of the French, and 
remained under their rule until the victory of Wolfe 
gained possession of Canada for his country. No 
conquered province was ever treated vvith greater 
mildness and forbearance ; the religion and usages of 
the French population were respected, to a degree 
irreconcilable perhaps with those organic clianges 
required by the rapid influx which then began to take 
place of British settlers— as active, and energetic, and 
enterprising, as the French “ habitans ” were attiichcd 
to old habits and traditions, and obstinately opposed to 
innovation or progress. It is in attempting to rccou. 

; cUe these jarring interests, and to fuse elements which, 

I like oil and water, obstinately refuse to mingle, that 
j the British Government has alternately awakened the 
, jealous hostility of both; and it is in difficulties 
arising out of this state of things, that her supremacy 
is most endangered. 

Of this opposition of races and religions, the city of 
Montreal is, as it were, a visible type. Its oldest 
buildings arc all French and Catholic. Narrow streets, 
bordered by masses of heavy stone piles, quaint and 
picturesque steeples, surmounted with crosses, form 
the prominent characteristics of the place. As the 
British population poured in, more open avenues, in 
a lighter style of architecture, were added in rapid 
' succession. Thus mixed is the aspect of the place, 
j One moment we hear the plaintive bell of a Catholic 
I nunnery ; the next, the streets resound with the merry 
; English fife and drum. The population is as mingled 
as at Quebec. On tjio qnay may be seen the dusky 
half-reclaimed Indian and his bark canoe, side by side 
with the ruddy. English settler, newly arrived by the 
booming steam-boat. On the St. Lawrence, as on the 
Mississippi, the old and the new are seen just now to- 
gether, but the old is rapidly fading away, and will 


soon exist only in poctiy and tradition, while the new ; 
is advancing with gigantic strides. 

We shall not pursue tho history of Montreal any 
further, beyond observing, that in the War of Inde- 
pendence, and in that of 1813, between Great Britain 
and the United States, it was more than once the 
object of contention, but, being oj)en and unfortified, 
furnishes no incidents specially worthy of notice. Un- 
der the British Government, it has become a place oi 
great and growing importance ; the natural centre 
our immense possessions in North America. Of these 
and of their capabilities, a New York journal, after 
speculating as to Die issue of tho recent disturbances, 
gives the following prodigious estimate, and suggests 
a grand, but perhaps somewhat visionary scheme for 
their development 

“Although annexation to the United States has been 
mooted, wc do not believe that any euch result can be 
anticipated for some time to come. Other remedies of 
a more local and British character, springing from their 
condition, will be first attempted. One of the most 
feasible of these remedies would appear to bo a national 
union of all British North America, under one constitu- 
tional form of government, in which the two Canadas, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and tho 
other dependencies, might he united in one great 
country. To this union might he added the whole 
region north and west, to VancouveFs Island and the 
North Pole. If, in addition to this grand plan of 
creating a new nationality in British North America, ; 
the British Government and British mercantile interests ; 
WQTQ to commence immediately the construction of a . 
magnificent railroad from Montreal to tho Pacific, by 
the most practicable route, thus opening a new channel ' 
of communication between China and tho East, and 
Great Britain herself, they might he enabled to turn 
tho energy, skill, enterprise, and national capacity of 
the Bnti.sh American colonics into a new and fortunate 
direction. Politics and commerce must go hand in j 
hand in Anglo-Saxon afialrs. Trade and liberty are ! 
the bread and butter of Anglo-Saxon existence. The 
British territory in North America is greater in extent 
than the whole of the United States, and almost equal 
to that of the Russian empire. They possess means, 
and soil, and climate, and productions of all kinds, and 
a race of people, if they were all handed together, suffi- 
cient to absorb the entire population of Great Britain 
and Ireland in one grand North American confederacy, 
under a constitutional government, which would 
speedily upset the French and English factions that now 
agitate unfortunate Canada; bringing into operation 
new elements of material, wealth, and political and 
social prosperity, of the grandest and most imposing 
character. Thus might prepare themselves for ad- 
mission, in good time, into the limits of this vast and 
growing republic of free States*' 

This extract is eminently characteristic at once of j 
the ‘*go ahead” imcigiiiatioii, and of the imperturbable 
self-complacency of our transatlantic brethren. ^ • 

" — ^ — i 

THE DEATH OP BUDRUDEEN. | 

BY META. 

Mk. Brooke having effected a reconciliation be- 
tween the Sultan of Bonico and the two princes, 
Mttda Hassirn and Budmdeen, these two latter re- 
mained devoted to the interests of England, in despite 


(1) Bancroft’s History of America. 
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of every effort to menace or corrupt them ; and when 
the pirate party found that nothing could induce them 
to violate their engagements, it was determined to 
exterminate them, willi all their families and friends. 
The seal of Omar Ali was obtained, and the massacre 
executed to the letter. 

The four brothers were at this time living in secu- 
rity in various parts of the city, quite unsuspicious of 
any conspiracy against tlietn, when suddenly, in the 
dead of night, the houses of each of the princes and 
other men of rank known to be favourable to the 
English policy and to the suppression of piraey, were 
attacked by oi*ders from the Sultan, given under his 
own signet; and thirteen members of lus own family, 
uncles, nephews, and cousins, were barbarously jissas- 
sinated by tliis unnatural monster. 

Jaffer, at the moment of the attack, was in attend- 
ance on his lord the Pangcrati Budrudeen ; and, with 
a few of his immediate followers, who happened to be 
in the liousc, made every exertion to repel the assail- 
ants. For some time Budrudeen fo\»glit bravely at 
their head ; but taken completely by surprise, over- 
powered by numbers, and desperately wounded, lie at 
last gave way, and retiring by the women’s apart- 
ments, escaped to a distant part of the building, ac- 
companied by liis sister and by another young lady, 
all of whom were by this time aware, from the shouls 
and exclamations of the multitude, that Budrudeen 
was attacked by Ihc authority of his own uncle mid 
sovereign, whom he had so long aud so faithfully 
served. 

On rejoining his lord, Jaffer was directed to open 
a cask or barrel of gunpowder, which Avas found stand- 
ing in the room. Tliis order he immcdia'.cly obeyed, 
and waited his lord’s further comriiands. Paiigerau 
Budrudeen then took a ring from his finger, and calling 
Jaffer to his presence, placed it in his hands, with a 
last injunction to tlec in haste to the sea, to endeavour 
to reach Sarawak, and to convey the ring to his friend, 
Mr. Brooke, as a dying memento of his esteem, and 
to bid Mr. Brooke not to forget him, and to lay his 
case and the cause of his country before the Queen of 
England. Having received the ring, aud faithfully 
promised to comply with those commands, Jaffer was 
ordered to depart, aud as soon as he had done so, his 
lord fired the gunpowder, and Paiigeran Budrudeen 
and the two women were instantly blown up. 


*Tifl night ! and on bis couch reclining 
The wearied prince bath sought repose— 
Yet ere the last red sun’s reclining 
His death was compassed by his foes ! 

And near him, on soft cushions lying, 

Two lovely girls are dimly seen, 

W 0 silent watch with love undying 
he calm soft sleep of Budrudeen. 

Calmly be sleeps while o’er him bending 
His wife and sister gaze with pride ; 

What anxious thoughts with joy contending 
Fill the fond heart of that young bride I 


That day, before the Sultan kneeling, 

The Pangeran hath nobly borne 
The scoffs of those whose footsteps stealing 
Shall rouse him ere the break of morn. 

Yes 1— for his words of truth and right 
Their wicked hearts are lashed to madness. 

Oh ! fly before the morning's light. 

Nor let thy life be quenched in sadness 1 

Too laio ! too late ! the hour is come ; 

Grim swarthy forms now onwards sally, 

Bearing, — oh God, that truth were dumb 1 
The signet seal of Omar Ali ! 

Yes ! 'twas the Sultan, uncle, friend, 

Who gave the stem command to spear him ; 
Now, gracious heaven, thy succour lend, 

For the bright kris is gleaming near him. 

Oh ! Ella Mcem, if thou couldst save, 
llow gladly thy young life had parted; 

Bift shadows borrowed from the grave 
Now gather round the lion-hearted I 

They come ! they come ! a countless crowd ; 

She hoars their summons at the gate ; 

Hark ! ’tis the death-note sounding loud, 

Which summons thcc to meet thy fate ! 

He hears ! — with eye-balls wildly flashing, 
lie starteth from his death-like trance, 

Wilh rapid footsteps madly dashing, 

He checks the focmen’s first advance. 

** Now yield to ihia a subject’s duty. 

No longer faitli with strangers keep. 

Or give thy head — the pirates’ booty, 

To deck their prahus on the deep ! ” 

No I villains ! — By the God of heaven, 

I keep ray faith to England’s Queen ! 
q^o you one conquering hour is given — 

To die for truth, to Budrudeen ! 

" But know that ere the rising sun 
Hath reddened thrice the angry sky, 

Ikly death shall be revenged by one 
Before Avhoscf look your hearts shall die ! 

" For truth, for constancy, for faith, 

God wills that 1 should perish here ; 

But well I know my early death 
Hhall cost your dastard chieftains dear ! ” 

They fight I Who falls the prince ? — oh no ! 

TJiough wounded sore, he stands at bay, 

And through the thickest of tho foe. 

Like panther bounds to seize his prey. 

Some demigod of old be seemed, 

His bleeding arm betrayed no slackness, 

And still his flashing weapon gleamed 
Like lightning through the tempest’s blackness! 

They yield— they stagger— back they fall, 

They leave the outer portal clear ; 

Now, Budrudeen, if saved at all, 

Fly ! ere thy foes again appear 1 

But no I within that chamber lying, 

His wife and sister still remain ; 

Ah 1 noble heart !— % thoughts of flying 
Arc, to that chamber back again ! 

** Now, Jaffer, bo thy friendly task 
T’o seek the spot to thee well known ; 

Bring hence my precious powder cask, 

Aud then— thy services are done !— 
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^ I may not fly — 1 dare not stay, 

E’on now my palace gates they sever; 

Swift, Jafler 1 — ere the dawn of day 
Thy prince shall be at rest for ever I 

" Ha ! faithful friend—now give the match ! 
'Tis well 1 — ^my foes and 1 are even !— • 

Now, Ella, now I — one kiss I snatch. 

The next, sweet love, is ours in heaven ! 

" Ply, Jafler I bear to Sarawak 
This signet-ring— my last sad token ; 

Say that my soul with joy looks back 
On pledges kept and faith unbroken ! 

** Tell Rajah Brooke, by swift prsihus 
To send this ring to England’s Queen ; 

For well I know her heart will choose 
A swift revenge for Budrudeen 1 

“ Farewell— farewell !” — the words come slow, 
The life-blotxl pours in current free. 

They enter ! “ Now, Si Jalfcr, go- - 
Remember, vengeance rests with thee !” 

A moment passed — the servant fled. 

The women threw their arms around him 1 

Now, Ella, now ! the torch is red ; 

Too long thy love to earth hath bound him 1 

A blinding smoke — a sudden flash — 

The palace walls arc wildly shaking; 

They totter — fall with sudden crash ; 

The very earth beneath is shaking ! 

Wife, sister, prince, together lie. 

Their blackened corses smoulder slowly ; 

Ah, Budrudeen ! thou vouUUt but die, 

Yet is thy death a triumph holy. 

And England, as she drops a tear 
Above thy narrow spot of earih, 

Will bid surrounding nations hoar 
I Tow dear she holds thy priceless worth I 

The “life that lives in other's breath,^' 

That life is thine, full well 1 weeu ; 

And fame upon her i)agc of death 
Inscribes thy name, ihiiicc Budrudeen. 


LEWIS ARUNDEL; 

oil, THE 11.ULUOAD OF LIFE.* 

BY THE AUTIIOK OP “FRANK FAlRLKOn.” 


Chapter XV. 

MISS LIVINGSTONE SPEAKS A BIT OP HER MIND. 

It was a lovely morning in early summer, when the 
sun, shining into liis bed-room, at Broadhurst, aroused 
Lewis from a heavy dreamless sleep, tlie result of his 
previous niglit’s dissipation at liady Lombard’s. The 
sensation of waking for the first time in a strange 
place, is usually a disagreeable one ; tluTe is an unfa- 
miliar newness in the 'aspect of every tiling around u.s, 
an absence of old associations, which to an impressible 
disposition is singularly disheartening. Tliis was 
peculiarly the case with Lewis ; the costly furniture 
of the room, arranged with a stiff propriety, the 
spotless carpet, the chair-covers too clean and slippery 


(1) Continued from vol. ix. p. 152. 


to be sat upon, the bright cold mirrors, the ])o]ishrd 
grate, in which a fire would have been high trccosou, 
each and all suggestive of the chilling influence of that 
rigid disciplinarfau, Miss Jjivingstone, served painfully 
to realize liis new position. Splendour without 
comfort, was an anomaly he had never before encoun- 
tered, and in his then frame of mind, it aroused all 
the bitter feelings which even his strength of will was 
unable to subdue, and he mentally compared himself 
to a slave working in gilded chains, and longed for ^ 
indepcudciicc, no mailer through wlmt hardships, 
struggles, and dangers it must be attained. But 
there was a healthy energy about liis mind, which 
prevented his yielding to these morbid feelings ; so, 
h.asiily dressing himself, lie found his way into the 
pleasure garden, and as it was yet early, strolled 
onward through the park. 

After wandering about for nearly an hour, the 
calm beauty of the scenery, and the exhilarating fresh- 
ness of the moniiug air, producing tlicir natural j 
efl'cet upon his spirits, it occurred to him that his 
absence might be commented upon, and possibly give 
offence ; accordingly, he retraced bis steps towards * 
Ibc house. Ignorant of the locale, however, he ; 
was unable to discover the door by w'hich he had ! 
gone out, and, after making one or two attempts 
in a wrong direction, was compelled to effect his 
cuinincc throiigli a Preueh window, opening into a ■ 
conservatory. Lewis possessed a great taste for, and 
some knowledge of Botany, and his attention was at 
once attracted by the rare and beautiful plants around 
Jiim. So completely W'as he engrossed by his admira- j 
tion, that not until he heard his own name pro- , 


iiounccd, did ho become aware that he was not the 
sole tenant of the conservatory. Turning at the 
sound, he perceived Annie Grant, in a very becoming 
gardening costume, busily employed in altering the 
arrangement of certain flower-pots. 

Before we proceed farther, it may be as well to 
afford the n'adcr an insiglit into Lewis’s feelings 
towards iliis young lady, as they were by no means of 
such a nature as might be expected from a young 
man, towards a pretty and agreeable girl, with whom 
he was about to be domesticated. In order to 
account for bis peculiar state of mind on this subject, 
we must take a retrospective glance at an episode in 
Lewis’s sludeut life, wdiieh has been already alluded 
to in a conversation bctw'ccn Frcre and his friend. 
About a year before tlic period at which our story 
opened, Lewis had encountered, at a festive meeting 
of the worthy citizens of Boim, the very pretty 
daughter of a weidthy shopkeeper, and struck by her 
bright eyes, and a certain nalre simplicity of manner, 
had danced with her the greater part of the evening. 
Flatteied by the attentions of the handsome young 
Englishman, ilic damsel, who (her simplicity being 
coi^ined entirely to maimer,) w iis an arrant a little 
flirt as ever caused a bcai't-ache, took care that the 
acquaintance should continue; and while she was 
merely bent on adding to her train of admiren^ Xiewis 
fell in love with her, as deeply us a mail can d<^ with a 
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I girl completely liis inferior in mind, as well as in sta- 
j tion. Imagination, however, which at eighteen is 
j alarmingly active, supplied all deficiencies, and Lewis 
continued to dream his lady-love was an angel, till, 
one fine morning, the fact of her elopement with a 
j German boron, who considered matrimony a super- 
fluous ordinance, induced him to alter his opinion. 

. With the termination of the adventure the reader 
is already acquainted, but the effect upon Lewis’s 
disposition, was one which time might weaken, but 
• could never efface. The fatal lesson that one who 
; seemed true and pure, was not so, once learnt, could 
' never be forgotten ; the seeds of mistrust were sown, 
and strive as he might, the perfect faith, the bright 
eager confidence of youth, were lost to him for ever. 

Annie, as the reader is aware, was unusually 
lovely, and Lewis accordingly regarded licr in the 
light of a dangerous man-trap; besides this, oddly 
enough, she was by no means unlike an ethereal tmd 
spiritualized representation of “ Grctchcn the 
features and colouring were similar, and the arch 
simplicity of the Frauleiu'a manner was part and 
! parcel of Annie’s very nature. The painful recollec- 
! tions wliich this resemblance excited, added uncon- 
I sciously to the prejudice (for it amounted to that) 
which Lewis had conceived against the general’s 
daughter; — ^but the true source of the feeling lay 
deeper. However circumstances may cause him to 
affect, or even to believe the contrary, there is in 
every man’s heart a latent desire to render himself 
agreeable to any young and pretty woman into whose 
society he may be thrown, more especially wlierc the 
individual is conscious of possessing powers of i)lcas- 
ing, if he chooses to exert them ; and even Lewis’s 
slight experience of society had suificed to enlighten 
him in regard to this point, on which the dullest are 
clear-sighted. But coupled with this feeling came 
the humiliating consciousness, that although by birth 
and cdueatiou Miss Grant’s equal, the position he 
held in the family rendered him her inferior; and 
I this idea was galling in the extreme to Lewis’s hauglity 
nature. Annie, on the other hand, profoundly igno- 
rant of all these wheels within wheels, entertained 
the most amiable and benevolent intentions towards 
her new associate. She knew he was unfortunate, 
she saw he was a gentleman, and she had heard that 
he was undertaking a duty he disliked, for the sake 
of his mother and sister; and for all these reasons 
her woman’s heart wanned towards him, and she de- 
termined to do what she was able, to render his posi- 
tion as little painful as might be ; moreover, she was 
sufficiently acquainted with the idiosyncrasies of her 
father and her great-aunt, to be aware, that any kind- 
ness the young tutor would be likely to meet with 
in the family, must emanate from herself. Accord- 
ingly, when Jjewis, having replied to her cordial 
"Qo^ morning, Mr. Arundel,” by slightly raising 
his hat, and making a formal bow, was about to pass 
on, she renewed the attack by adding,— 

“May I trouble you to move this flower-pot for 
me? it is so heavy.” 


Thus appealed to, Ijcwis stopped short, and for a 
moment debated with himself the possibility of 
refusing ; but without being actually ill-bred, such a 
possibility did not exist ; so, resigning himself to his 
fate witli a very ill grace, he deposited his hat on a 
vacant flower-stand, and tossing back liis dark curls 
with the air of a sulky lion shaking his mane, he took 
the garden pot, which indeed seemed too heavy for 
Annie’s little hands, asking with a stately coldness by 
no means iu character with the mild nature of the 
inquiry, 

“ Where would you wish it to be placed. Miss 
Grant?” 

“ Here, if you will be so kind,” returned tlie young 
lady, indicating the spot by pointing with the end of 
a pert little parasol. 

Lewis, having installed the plant in its appointed 
place, was again about to take his departure, but ere | 
he did so, glancing involuntarily at the effect of his 
labour, his quick eye at once discerned the object of 
the changes Annie was striving to effect, and perceived 
that, in order to cany out her design, several heavy 
flowers yet required moving. Nothing, however, was 
farther from his thoughts than the idea of volunteering 
his assistance, when Annie, catching the direction of 
his eye, continued, 

“ Yes, the white camellia is too low.” 

“ While the rhododendron is as much too high,” 
returned Leu is eagerly, and forgetting his proud 
scruples in the impulse of the moment, he set to 
urork with the greatest energy, to complete the arrange- 
ment, which his correct taste acknowledged to be an 
improvement. 

The camellia had been exalted, and the rhododendron 
abased, and many other “ pets of the parterre” had 
experienced sudden changes of station, and still Lewis 
worked with unabated zed, and still his fair companion 
directed and approved, when just as, poised on one 
foot half way up a high llowcr-stand, he was stretching 
to his utmost to instal a gaudy cactus, all red and 
green like a paroquet, on the topmost pinnacle, a 
j stately tread was heard approaching, and General Grant 
entered the conservatory. Lewis coloured with 
mingled anger and annoyance at being detected iu 
such a situation ; but Annie good-naturedly came to 
his assistance. Tripping up to her father, and taking 
both liis hands, she exclaimed,— 

“ Good morning, papa. Welcome to dear old 
Broadhurst once again. How pretty it all looks ! but 
they have placed my flowers so stilpidly, I must have 
every one of them altered. I’ve been working awuy 
for half-an-hour at least, and as Mr. Arundel happened 
to be passing, I pressed him into the service, for some 
of the pots are so heavy.” 

“ Much too heavy for you to ’attempt to move, my 
dear,” returned the General in a tone of marked dis - 
approval, “ but why did you not summon one of the 
gardeners to make the alteration you wished, without 
troubling Mr. Arundel, who must have had other duties 
to perform.” 

“ As it was your desire, sir, to be present at my 
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introduction to my futnro pupil,” replied Lewis, who 
had by this time reached terra firma, and recovered 
his self-possession, 1 have refrained from making 
any attempt to see him, till I should have learned your 
farther wishes on the subject. My time was therefore 
quite at Miss Grant’s disposal, if I could be in any 
way useful to her.” 

” My daughter is obliged by your politeness, sir, 
but will not trespass upon it farther,” replied the 
General coldly. — "My dear Annie,” he continued, 
" it only wants ten minutes of nine ; you Avill oblige 
me by preparing for breakfast — punctuality is a 
quality by the neglect of which all order is subverted, 
propriety set at nought, much valuable time wasted 
which can never bo recalled, and the comfort of a 
family totally destroyed. Your excellent aunt is 
aware of my opinion on this subject, and during the 
twelve years she has done me tlic favour to preside 
over my household, she has never kept mo wailing one 
minute.” 

" Well, dear papa. I’ll do my best to please you,” 
returned Annie i "but,” she added, laying her hand on 
his shoulder caressingly, and looking up in his face 
with a glance half mischievous and half imploring, 
“ you won’t expect me to be so terribly perfect as 
Aunt Martha ? Recollect, she is three times as old 
as J am, and ought therefore to be three times as 
wise.” 

The General tried to look displeased, but he coidd 
not resist Annie, for he was human after all; so, 
stroking her [glossy curls, he told her that Mrs. 
Botherfille (a serious schoolmistress, who, for the 
trifling consideration of 300/. per annum, con- 
descended to allow the youthful female aristocracy of 
the land, to sit at her feet, and learn from her lips how 
to regenerate society through the medium of frivolous 
accomplishments,) had failed in curing her of talking 
nonsense, at Avhich Annie laughed merrily and then 
tripped off, turning as she passed Lewis to take a last 
glance at tlie newly arranged flowei's, and saying, 
" Now, don’t they look pretty, Mr. Arundel ?” 

As the directions in regard to Lewis and his 
pupil’s separate establishment ( for such the isolated 
suite of rooms they were to occupy might be con- 
sidered,) had not as yet been communicated to tlie 
servants, General Grant requested the favour of Lewis’s 
company at breakfast, with as much ceremony as he 
could have used if he had been inviting a royd duke 
to a banquet ; and as a request from such a quarter 
was equivalent to a command, Lewis could only 
comply. Half a minute before the clock struck nine. 
Miss Livingstone, that human hedge-hog, rustled into 
the breakfast room, more stiff and starched in mind 
and body than any bther living creature. As for her 
cap, a railway train might have passed over it without 
injuring that rigid mysteiy, while her gown was at the 
least sabre, not to say bullet-proof. If ever there 
were a wife fitted for our Iron Duke, that adamantine 
spinster was the 'woman— only that to have married 
her, would have required more courage than twenty 
Waterloos ! 


As. the clock struck nine, the household servants 
made their appearance, and all the family knelt down* 
( with the exception of Miss Livingstone, who, being 
evidently fashioned as the ancients believed elephants 
were, without knee joints, merely r^red up against 
the breakfast table, as the next best thing she could 
do,) while the General read them a short, stem but 
polite prayer, after which he blessed them very much 
as if he were doing the reverse, and suffered them to 
depart. The breakfast was excellent as far as th^ 
commissariat department was concerned, and the tea 
was not so cold as might have been expected con- 
sidering Miss Livingstone poured it out. 

Even Lewis’s short acquaintance with that austere 
virgin’s usual expression of countenance, led him to 
believe that a darker shade than ordinary lowered 
upon her brow; nor was ho mistaken, for after 
despatching a piece of dry toast with the air of an 
acidulated martyr, the spirit (we fear it was not an 
amiable one) moved her, and she spoke. 

" I must say. General, your benevolence has rather 
overpowered your judgment, to my poor thinking, in 
this singular addition to the establishment at Broad- 
hurst. I really consider that I ought to have been a 
little more clearly informed as to the facts of the case, 
before these new arrangements were actually decided 
on.” 

" If you refer to Sir Walter Desborough, madam,” 
returned the General sternly, "I must recall to your 
memory the fact of my having mentioned to you, this 
day week, my intention that my ward should reside 
at Broadhurst.” 

"I am not in the habit of forgetting any com- 
munication you do me the honour of making to me. 
General Grant, nor have I forgotten the conversation to 
which you refer ; but if you mentioned that your ward 
was a dangerous idiot, and that you expected me to 
preside over a private lunatic asylum, that circum- 
stance certainly has escaped me.” 

The wrinkles on the General’s forehead deepened, as 
he replied wdth a glance towards Lewis,— "You 
forget. Miss Livingstone, that we are not in private.” 

" Really,” rejoined the lady, " if, as I believe, that 
young"* (and she laid an ill-natured emphasis on the 
word) " gentleman has undertaken the duties of 
keeper — ” . 

"Tutor,” interposed the General sharply. 

"Well, tutor, then, if you like to call it so,” 
continued Miss Livingstone, " the name does not much 
signify ; but if Mr. Arundel is to have the care of this 
dreadful boy, the sooner he knows what his duties 
will be, and sets about them, the better ; for I tell you 
plainly. General Grant, that unless there’s a man almut 
the creature who can manage him, I won’t sleep 
another night in the house with him. There’s no 
trusting those idiots ; we may all be murdered in our 
beds.” 

As the good lady, who had by this time got the 
steam up to a very high degree of pressure, hazarded 
the above uncomfortable suggestion, Annie, who bad 
been listening with an expression of painful annoyance 
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to her aunt’s harangue, suddenly turned pale and 
glanced with a look of appealing inquiry to\rards her 
father, who replied to her rather than to Miss 
Livingstone, in the following terms 
** JleaUy, my dear Annie, 1 am compelled to say, 
that the f^ears with which your excellent relative (and 
he looked bayonets at Minerva, who shook her head till 
her terrific cap rustled like an angry haihstonn) would 
seek to inspire you arc utterly without foundation/’ 
Then, turning to Lewis, he added, 

“The truth of the matter, Mr. Arundel, is, that 
from a mistaken policy, your future pupil has been 
I indulged in every caprice of his weak intellect, till the 
slightest opposition to Lis wishes irritates him, be- 
yond all control that has yet been exercised over him ; 

I but os his only attendants arc an old female domestic 
I who was his nurse, and her son, a lad younger than 
Sir Walter himself, whom lie has been foolishly per- 
mitted to look upon in the liglit of a coinpatiion, this 
is not so much to bo wondered at.” 

“It will be a dilRcult task to eradicate faults of’ 
temper which have been allowed to bceonio habitual, 
especially where the reasoning faculties arc defective,” 
observed Lewis thoughtfully. 

“You may well say that, sir,” chimed in !Miss 
Livingstone ; “ his reasoning faculties (as you please lo 
term them) arc so defertivet that in my humble opinion 
the boy is neither more nor less iliuii a fool ; and you 
may as well try to drive a pig straight, as to talk 
sense to a fool, — but liow a man so particular ns 
General Grant can liave brought such an inmate into 
his family, and then expect that things are to go on 
with the order and precision that — ” 

“ Madam ! ” began the General in a voice of iliunder, 
his stock of patience utterly exhausted by this indirect 
mode of attack. 13ut Annie, with a degree of tact 
and moral courage for which Lewis had by no means 
been disposed to give her credit, laid her hand 
imploringly on her father’s arm, and wdiispcred a few 
magical w^ords, which served to avert the slorm that 
had appeared inevitable. An awkward pause ensued, 
which was broken by the General, who, rising ma- 
jestically from his chair, informed Lewis tliat he should 
request his atteudance in half-an-hour ; then casting a 
withering glance at Miss Livingstone, which caused 
that respectable porcupine of private life to bristle up 
if possible more liercely than before, he ([uitted the 
room. No sooner had her ncphow-in-law’s retreating 
footateps ceased to echo through the long corridor, 
thaiL the good lady, freed from the restraint of his 
presence, did then and there openly, avowedly, and 
with much vehemence, utter a declaration of war, issue 
a protest against the introduction of “ rampant idiots ” 
into that heretofore peaceful family, and iiiially assert 
her own liberty of action, by promulgating her deter- 
mination to depart forthwith, leaving her companions 
to conteidplate the agreeable contingencies of “ being 
frightened out of their wits during the day-time, and 
murdered in their beds ail night.” 

Having in some degree petheved her mind by tliis 
explosion, she applied the superduous steam still 


remaining, to the purpose of locomotion, her crisp 
schako rending the air, and her high-heeled shoes knock- 
ing sharp little double knocks, as of an angry post- 
man, against the polished oak floor, os she swept along. 

And these “ pleasant passages ” were the first 
votive offering which Lewis saw presented to the 
Lares and Penates of Broadhnrst. 

ClfAPTER XVI. 

CONTAINS MUCU FOLLY AND A LITTLE COMMON SENSE. 

General Grant sat bolt upright in his easy chair, 
os if he were on his charger, and his face wore an 
expression of scrutinizing authority, as of a commander 
about to review his troops, when Lewis, in obedience 
to his summons, entered the library. 

“Take a chair, Mr. Arundel. 1 Iiavc requested tlic 
atiendance of Sir Walter Desborough, and expect ho 
will be here immediately.” 

In compliance with this request, Lewis seated him- 
self to await the arrival of his future pupil ; but the 
minutes glided by, and still no pupil appeared. At 
length, just us the General’s small slock of patience 
became exhausted and he had requested Lewis to 
ring the hell, the butler returned saying that it 
w*as impossible lo induce (Sir AViilter to leave 
I his room unless the female attendant who had been 
his nurse might come witli him. General Grant 
frowned portentously, glanced expressively towards 
Lewis, muttering, “ Some of the evil elfects of a 
grievous system of n(*glcci then added, to the ser- 
vant, “ You may desire Mrs. Peters to accompany I 
Sir AValtcr Desborough.” | 

“ One of the first points to which you will have to j 
direct your attention, Mr. Arundel,” continued the ' 
General, as the domestic quitted the apartment, “ is to 
induce my ward to dispense witli the society of this 
person and her sou ; he may retain their services as 
attendants, but must* be taught no longer to regard 
them as companions.” 

As he spoke, the door opened, and admitted three 
individuals. Of these, tlic first wlio claims our no- 
tice, was the unfortunate young baronet who was 
to be Lewis’s future charge. He appeared about 
fourteen, but was tall for that age; liis figure w^as 
slight and not ungraceful, and his features were 
handsome ; Ids forehead was high but narrow and 
receding; his eyes were briglit and clear, though ; 
totally devoid of expression, and there was an appear- i 
ance of weakness and irresolution about the mouth, ! 
which too clearly indicated his want of intellect. 
Mrs. Peters was a very stout old lady, on whom the 
cares of life, and a rare specimen of the female costume 
of some by-gone age, appeared to sit easily; her outline 
might have suggested to an imaginative beholder the 
idea of a huge pillow which had “come alive,” and made 
itself a gown out of one of the chintz bcd-curtains, for- 
getting the waist. Her conversation was embellished 
by a redundancy of mild ejaculations, amongst which 
a benediction on her own “heart alive,” and an 
apostrophe to a solitary possessive pronoun, whidi had 
lost its noun, and agreed with nothing in particular, 
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stood pre-eminent. Her stock of ideas, ^vhich was by 
no means inconveniently large, bad been presented to 
ber in her youth, and required altering to suit tho 
present fashion. Still she was a good old woman in ber 
way ; her heart alive ” was a very kind one ; and she 
doated on poor Waiter, spoiling and indulging him till 
she had made even a greater fool of him than nature 
had intended him to be. The trio was completed by her 
hopeful son Robert, or, as he was more familiarly 
termed. Bob Peters, who, one year younger than Sir 
Walter, was as clever and mischievous an imp as ever 
indued a page's livery and bore a splendid crop of 
buttons to fascinate society. Pressing close to his 
nurse's side, and dragging the pretty page iifter him by 
tho wrist, Walter entered the alarming prosouco of 
his guardian and his tutor, hanging back like a startled 
colt the moment he perceived a stranger. 

“Walter, come here; I want to introduce you to 
this gentleman,’* exclaimed Gtmeral Grant, in tlie 
blandest tone he could command ; but in vain, Walter 
only hung his head, and shrank closer to his protectress. 

“ Go to the General, Walter dearie. Bless my 
heart alive, you aiu’t so silly as to be afraid of /um/’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Peters, emphasizing the as though 
it referred to a pet lamb or a tame rabbit. 

“Go in and win. Master Waller; the gentleman 
won't bite yer,” suggested Bob, in an audible wliisjxjr. 

But their remonstrances produced no cITcct upon 
Walter, and served only to iucrcjiso General Grunt's 
irritation. 

“He must be taught obedience, sir,” ho remarked 
quickly, appealing to Lewis, “nothing can be done till 
he becomes obedient;" then ttiriiing to the old nnrso, he 
continued, “Mrs. Peters, Sir Walter will not require 
your attendrmce at present ; you may leave the room, 
and take your son with you.” 

“ I'm afeard, sir, you won’t be able to do nothing 
with Master Walter, without one of us stops with iiim ; 
you see he's kind of used to us,” urged Mrs. Peters. 

“ I shall feel obliged by your leaving llic room, 
Mrs. Peters; when I require your advice, T will 
inform you of the fact,” returned the Gcmu'al, walking 
with stately steps towards the door, which he held 
partially open, to permit the egress of llic servants, 
while he prevented Walter from following them. 

As he saw his friends depart, tlie boy raised his 
eyes, which gleamed with mingled fear and rage, to 
General Grant's face, but cold inflexibility was written 
there so uiimistakeably that even tlic darkened percep- 
tions of the idiot could not fail to perceive it; and 
apparently feeling instinctively tlnit anger would be 
unavailing, his countenance assumed a sulky dogged 
expression, and he suffered himself to bo led to a seat 
without opposition. > But, despite tliis success, the 
General seemed as far from gaining his point as ever ; 
neither kindness nor coercion could induce Walter to 
pay the slightest attention to the remarks addressed 
to him, or to utter a single word. Any one, to have 
seen him at that -moment, would have imagined him 
to be hopelessly imbecile. That such was not the 
case, however, Lewis, who without interfering openly 


had been closely observing him from the moment o£ 
his entrance, felt convinced. lie Jiad particularly 
watclicJ the play of his features, and had remarked 
when he first came in, that they were characterised 
by an expression of fear and shyness,* rather than of 
stupidity, and Unit it was not until his guardian had 
banished those whom he knew well, and in whom he 
had confidence, that they assumed the look of stolid 
sulkiness which they now wore. After making 
several unsuccessful attempts to elicit from his ward 
some proof of intelligence, General Grant at length* 
quitted the room in search of his daughter, actuated 
thereunto by a vague consciousness that his own 
manner might possibly bo deficient in conciliatory 
power, and that Annie, from the fact of her belonging 
to tlie softer sex, possessed a decided advantage over 
liiiu in this particular. Availing himself of this 
opportunity, Lewis caught up a young kitten which 
was playing about the room, and towards wdiicli he 
had observed Waller cast several furtive glances; 
msd Caressing the little animal as he held it in his 
arms, he approached his pupil, saying quietly,— 

“ I'm sure you like the kitten. Waiter, she is so 
playful and pretty ?” 

The boy made no answer, but the sullen look in 
his face, gradually gave place to a milder expression, 
and he glanced from Lewis to the kitten, wiili an 
appearance of intelligence, for which any one who 
iiad seen liini a minute befon*, would not have given ! 
him credit. Lewis saw that he had touched the 
right string, and contimual in the same kind and 
gmitle manner. 

“ IVc must make a groat pet of the kitten; she 
will j)lay with us and amuse us nicely.” 
f As lie said this, Walter drew closer to liim, and 
seeming, in his interest about the kitten, to forget his 
fear of the stranger, held out his hands for the little 
creature to be given to him. 

“ Will you be kind to her if 1 let you have her ?” 
continued Lewis. 

Walter nodded in token of assent, and Lewis 
handed him the kitten, whicli lie immediately began ! 
to fondle and play with, laughing with cliildish glee | 
at its gambols. After amusing himself in this manner i 
for sevenil minutes, lie suddenly turned to Lewis, and j 
asked ill a half wliisjier, — 

“ Do you like ponies too ?” j 

Delighted at. this proof of the .success of his attempt | 
to will his pupil's confidence, Lewis signified Jii.s 
intense affeotioii for ponies in generfd, and iiiquireiJ | 
whether Walter possessed one. On receiving an , 
allirmativc nod, he continued, — | 

“ And arc you very fond of riding it ?” j 

This question seemed to perplex the boy, for he ; 
made no reply, and a half-puzzled, vacant cxjiression, 
bainshed the gleam of intelligence which had lighted 
up his features. Lewis repeated the inquiry in two 
or three different forms, ‘but witJi no better success. 

A pause ensued, during which the young tutor 
pondered with himself I he best means of cfdliiig 
forth and strcnglhcniiig the faint germs of intellect 
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which cvidcutly existed in the clouded mind of the 
poor idiot, when Walter again looked up, and ex- 
claimed abruptly,— 

“Bob says Tm to ride the pony when somebody 
comes to take care of me.** 

“ And 1 am that somebody,** returned Lewis, smiling 
good naiuredly ; “ you shall ride the pony to-day, if 
you like.** 

This seemed to please him, for he nodded and 
laughed, and resumed his gambols with the kitten. 
Suddenly a new idea appeared to strike him, for his 
face became clouded, and drawing close to Lewis, he 
whispered, pointing to the door by which General 
Grant had left the apai-tmeni, — . 

“Don*t teU him, or he won't let me go.** 

“ Wliy should you thmk so, Walter ? That gen- 
tleman is your guardian, and means to be very kind 
to you,** returned Lewb; but Walter sliook his head, 
and repeated,— 

“Don't teU him ; he won't let me go.** 

At this moment the General returned, accom- 
panied by Annie, whose feelings of sympathy and 
pity were slightly tempered by the fears wliicli Miss 
Livingstone had laboured industriously to instil into 
her mind. Lewis drew the General on one side, and 
gave him an outline of all that Inul jmssed during his 
absence ; adding, that although it was of course too 
soou for him to judge with any degree of accuracy to 
what extent they might proceed, it was evident lus 
pupil possessed some powers of rcasoiihig which 
cultivation might develop. And lie was going on 
to add that harshness appeared to him likely rather to 
increase than diminish the evil, wlicn his attention 
was attracted by on cxclamalion of auger from 
Walter. 

The moment General Grant rctunicd, his ward 
had relapsed into liis former stale of sullen apathy, 
and aU Annie’s attempts to induce him to notice her, 
only appeared to increase his obstinacy, tiU at length 
she began to stroke the kitten, which he still held in 
his arms. This, for some unexplained cause, (probably 
because he fancied sbe might be about to injure liis 
favourite, or to -deprive him of it,) irritated him 
beyond control, and forgetting his fear in his anger, 
he uttered the exclamation above alluded to, and 
struck at her fiercely with a riding-whip, which he 
had brought in with him. Springing forward, how - 1 
ever, before the blow could descend, Lewis caught 
his uplifted arm, and held it in an iron grasp, while in 
a grftTC, but stem voice, he said/— 

. “Wiiter, I am surprised at you. Attempt to 
strike a lady! You must never do such a thing again." 

The cakn, impressive maimer in which he uttered 
these wofds, appeared to prodace a beneficial effect in 
subduiqtftlm boy's irritation; for, after making one 
fari(WDnt uwaOing attempt to free himsdf, he sat 
perieotly ^ and unresistii^. Nothing, however, 
could induee him to makO/ friends with Annie, or to 
allow her to touch hia beloved kitten ; though when 
Lewii^ iil^sed iik and em took4t in hia arms, ho 


A fortnight's careful study of the young baronet’s 
character only served to confirm the impressions 
Lewis had received daring this first interview. That 
he possessed some power of reasoning and reflection 
was evident ; but ihe great difficulty lay in finding a 
key to the workings of his mind, by aid of which 
these powers might be strengthened and developed. 
Any direct question seemed to puzzle and confuse 
him ; and the only plan which appeared to promise 
success, was, if possible, to discover some train of 
thought, (if the vague and desultory Yancies which 
flitted across his feeble brain deserve to bo so called,) 
and then to lead him gently on, by suggesting new 
ideas, some of which ho might adopt and retain. But 
it was an up-hill task ; and often when Lewis, with a 
degree of calm perseverance which in one of his eager 
and impetuous dispositions could scarcely have been 
looked for, had succeeded in making him acquire, as 
he believed, a leading idea on which he hoped to base 
some superstructure of elementary knowledge, a look 
of hopeless vacuity would show that no progress bad 
been made, and that the labour must all bo gone 
tlirougb again. At other times, some shrewd re- 
mark or pertinent question would take Lewis, as it 
were, by surprise, and induce him to imagine that he 
had underrated his pupil’s mental capacity, and that 
tlio fault must lie in his own inexperience of such 
cases. But there was much to be unlearned, as well 
os to be taught. As is usually the case in persons of 
weak intellect, the more animal parts of his nature 
were proportionably strong. He was subject to 
violent bursts of passion, if bis will were in the 
slightest degree thwarted, which it required all 
Lewis’s firmness and strength of character to contend 
against successfully. Occasionally fits of melancholy 
would seize him, during which ho would sit for hours 
without speaking, his head resting dejectedly on his 
]iand, and nothing appearing able to interest or amuse 
I him. If not prevented, he would eat so voraciously 
as to injure his health. Ho was also indolent, and 
averse to active exertion of any kind. But Lewis 
took much pains to teacli him to ride, and the exer- 
cise thus obtained tended greatly to strengthen his 
constitution. Ills fondness for animals was one of 
the most amiable points in his disposition. He and 
Faust ere long became inseparable ; and Lewis found 
the dog a most useful auxiliary in inculcating— by ex- 
ample, not precept, for Faust could not quite 
the necessity of implicit obedience. 

A month soon glided by, and at its expiration Lewis 
informed General Grant, that, if he still wished him to 
undertake the care of his word, he was willing to do so; 
on offer of which that noble commander joyf idly availed 
himself, being in bis secret soul equally surprised and 
pleased at the degree of success which had already at- 
tended Lewis's efforts, and only too g^to secure the 
services of one who eould, and would, save him all fiuN- 
ther difficulty, in regard to the onerous and troublesome 
responsibility, which he had taken upon himself. Fqr 
the next six months of his residence at Broadhurst, 
Lewis saw but little of the family. During the greater 
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part oC that time the General, was absent on a visit to 
some relations in Scotland, whither his daughter 
' accompanied him. Miss Livingstone, having supplied 
herself with a resident victim in the person of Miss 
Susan Pinner, annnhappy little fourteen-ycar-old cousin 
once removed, (the further the better from such a 
relative, we should imagine,) spent her time very 
happily in daily offering up the helpless sacrifice thus 
acquired, at the altar of her evil temper, and tyrannizing 
over the poor of the neighbourhood, with most ex- 
cruciating benevolence. A sick family was a rare 
treat to this venerable scourge. Oh, the nauseous 
medicines she forced down the throats of the destitute 
— the aggravating directions with which she tortured 
the suffering — ^the hateful dietary on which she 
nourished all sick persons and young children ! truly 
an irritating poor man’s plaster was that sphinx of 
modern society, Minerva -Livingstone; and GSdipus 
himself would never have guessed at one half her 
modes of ingeniously tormenting indigent merit. Por- 
tunately, working out the details of this ferocious 
philanthropy, occupied so much of the good lady’s 
time, that Lewis enjoyed a happy immunity from her 
attentions, and was allowed to put in practice his 
theories for the improvement of his pupil, without 
let or hindrance ; and it was with a degree of pleasure 
which was in itself sufficient reward for his trouble, 

I that he perceived his plans likely to succeed beyond 
I Ills most sanguine expectations. Affairs were in this 

I position, when but such an interesting disclosure 

I requires a fresh chapter. ' 


i BURLAL PLACES AMONG BAIlBAliOUS 
i NATIONS.— No. li. 

i 

; SIAM, AVA, JAVA, SUMATRA, BALI, llORNKO, CELEBES, 

I JOIIORB, TUB MALAY PENINSULA, THE MEIA-CO- 

I SUENIAH ISLANDS. 

I ** They are but dust, — 

Whether they sleep in marble sepulchres 
i Or shroudless rot beneath a sod of grass. 

They are but dust.” 

We now turn to the Eastern nations of the world, 
and find them burying their dead after various fashions. 
More or less of pageantry almost invariably attends 
the disposal of the lifeless clay, though wc occasionally 
meet with instances where the barbarian rudely 
thrusts the body of his friend wherever it will be most 
easily screened from sight, without show of ceremony 
oV sorrow. Such examples are, however, rare. One 
of the common characteristics of the savage is his 
superstitious reverence for the ashes of the dead, and 
we accordingly find among the oriental nations that 
the gpnve is regarded with decent respect, if not 
with religious awe. 

• It would be beside our purpose to cuter into a 
i description, whidi, perhaps, could not fail to be 


tedious, of- the goigeons and glilterm^ pagMiatfy 
which atteufk the funeral of a Siamese nobtfr, and we 
shall, therefol^, confine oitirselves to a brief addotmt 
of the obsequies of a man of comparatively humble 
condition. The wealthy barbariail endeavours to 
manifest his sorrow or respect by the superb magnifi- 
cence of a funeral ; the humble mourner is content to 
express Lis grief by the multiplication of simple 
ceremonies. * 

Ceremony of a SianmeFunerah^^^ei body, wrapped 
in costly garments and deposited in a coffin decoratlSl 
with fanciful carvings, is placed upon a lofty bier, 
under the branches of the sacred fig-tree of Siam. A 
drapery of white cloth embroidered with gold, and 
ornamented with garlands of jessamine and other 
delicate and swect-smclling flowers, is spread over the 
whole, while the surrounding crowd, amid the sound 
of drums and flageolets, await the arrival of the 
priest. The ceremony is not solemn. The chief 
mourner, with shaven head and clothed in white gar- 
ments, sits by the side of the bier, while the officiating 
priest mutters a few prayers. The fire is then 
kindled beneath, and the male relatives of the de- 
ceased, tying their clothes np in bundles, throw them 
fioni one to another, without cessation, . across the 
blazing pile until the whole is consumed. The more 
humble Siamese does not, however, meet even with this 
respect after death. His remains, placed on a heap 
of wood prepared on a low earthen platform, are 
burnt, and the ashes left to be scattered by the wind, 
returning, in the most literal sense, to the dust from 
wlieucc they came. Some of the people of Siam dis- 
embowel their dead and preserve them for an extrava- 
gantly long period before burning. In Ava this 
custom is confined to the priesthood. 

Obsequies of an Avan Friesl. — The funeral of an 
Avan priest is a curious spectacle. An immense train 
of people issues from the temple and repairs to the 
appointed spot. The body lies in state upon a huge 
wooden car, raised upon lofty wheels, and behind 
this is drawn a cannon or mortar of gigantic dimen- 
sions. Arrived at the consecrated ground, the 
mourners, with their servants and friends, immedi- 
ately, with great shouts and clamour,, drag the body 
from its resting place, and drive, or rather hammer it 
down the mouth of the engine, already loaded with a 
double charge of powder. The match is applied, and 
the corpse shot forth and blow n into atoms, so tliat a 
vestige of it is rarely discovei*ed. 

This is an original mode of disposing of the dead, 
and the reason given for it is no less curious. ** His 
soul,” says the Avan priest, ’*has been despatched to 
heaven on a flash of fire.” 

Obsequies of a Layman, — On other occasions the 
body is carried forth with great solemnity, followed 
by a procession of diseased persons, to the funeral 
pile, and with great parade and ceremony placed , 
upon it ; the Pive Commandments of Buddha are 
repeated, and, after a mock combat, the fire kindlodi ^ 
amid laughter and loud conversation. A man clothed 
in red garments, and mounted upon on elephant, is 
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then employed to collect the ashes of the deceased The oor|)se is buried \rithin the walls of a larj^ 
and carry them away into the forest. He is generally enclosure^ and over each grave is raised « crescent- 
a criminal, and the beast upon whicli ho rides, shaped mound of earth, ornamented with considerable 
usually a maimed or diseased animal, is considered taste. But if there be little sombre pomp in the 
polluted by the odiec, and is turned loose for ever in funerals of the J'avanese, nothing can be more striking 
the woods. than the aspect of their solemn though simple burial 

Barbarian pomp and savage — The people grounds. These are generally situated on the slope 

of the two nations we have mentioned have possessed of a hill, or in the bosom of a little green and woody 
themselves of many of the luxuries, if not of the valley, at some distance from the haMtations of men. 
refinements of civilization, and wc observe among Low mounds mark the several gi'aves, and above each 
them a curious illustration of the remark which has blooms the dark-leaVed samboja tree,' the fantastic 


been often made, that men hovering, as it were, be* 
tween barbarism and civilization arc often ruder and 
grosser in their manners than those who have never 


growth of whose trunk imparts a strange appearance 
to the silent spot. 

Affection for Tombs. — Tho Javan venerates the 


emerged from the darkness of their primitive exist- tomb of his forefathers, and if seized with a mortal 
cnco. We find them, at their funerals, indecent and illness at a distance from his native place, his last 
boisterous, not from irreverence, but because they request generally is, that his ashes may lie near those 
ima^nc it pleasing to the departed spirit, and of his ancestors. It sometimes occurs that the 
exhibiting little of that deep silent sorrow witli humble peasant is forced to leave the lands he has 
which the simple savage consigns liis dead relative to been acetLstomed to cultivate, to till a distant farm, 


the eternity which is utterly unknown to him. 


and his chief regret always is that he shall he away 


Tuneral at Teng^ghar. — Some curious ceremonies from his fathers tomb. An annual festival takes 
are observed at the funeral of an inhabitant of Teng- place in honour of the dead ; men, women, and chil- 
’ghar, in Java. The body is placed at the bottom of dren, attired in decent thougli sober apparel, repair to 
a deep grave, with the Jicad lying towards the south, the burial grounds, and there pass the day in devo- 
and is then concealed from sight by a strong roofing tion, strewing over the graves abundant showers of 
of planks, which prevent the earth from pressing on the delicate white blossoms of tho salasice, a plant 
it. The pit is then filled up. Two posts arc planted, cultivated for no other purpose.* 
one at the head, the other at the foot, while a liollow Sumatran Tuner at. ^TecuUar arrangement of the 
bamboo is Jhurst into the ground directly above tho Grave.— funeral of a Sumatran villager is not 


breast. For seven successive days the relatives unattended with solemnity. In many villages it is 
come and pour a quantity of pure water into tliis the custom to preserve, generation after generation, 
bamboo, beside which two large dishes of food arc a broad slab of costly wood, called the burial plank, 
pla-ced. on which the dead are carried forth to their graves." 

feast of the l)ead.—^)\^ feast of the dead is, at the It is deposited in a safe receptacle, and constantly 
expiration of this period, announced. Great prepa- rubbed over with lime, to keep it pure and preserve 
rations are made. An image of leaves, representing it from decay. No coffin is made use of, the corpse 
the human form, and decorated with variegated ilowers, being wrapped in white cloth of a peculiar texture, 
is prepared and placed near the grave, lialf-clothcd In forming the grave, after digging to a convenient 
in the gannents of the deceased person. In front of depth, they make an excavation in the side, which, 


this a garland of young blossoms and a jar of water 
arc placed, and the holy man who officiates repeats a 


after receiving the body, is roofed and walled with 
stout planks. Thus the object is gained which is 


variety of incantations. The assembled company considered so important by many of the Indian 
then partake of the feast, the garland is burned, the islanders — ^the earth lies lightly upon the corpse. A 
holy water sprinkled over each individual in turn, and while flower, planted at the head of tho grave, is 
a blessing invoked on all. If, at the expiration of a allowed to flourish for one year, when it dies and is 
thoimand days, the memory of the dead man be still never renewed. When its last blossom has withered, 
loved and cherished by his friends, these ceremonies the tribe assembles, the relations place a few long 
ute renew^; but if, with his disappearance from the elliptical stones about the spot, killing a buifalo in 
earth, his image has died in the minds of his friends, honour of the deceased, and leaving its head as a 
no further solemnities occur, and the site of the suitable propitiation to the attendant spirits, which 
grave is soon lost 5 cither raked by the plough, or are supposed to hover about the burial grounds, to per 
covered over by tho wild vegetation of the jungle. form for the remains of the dead the guardianship 
Javan Funeral,— ceremony of a funeral in the which other beings held over them during life. The 
neighbourhood of a Javanese town is second only in desecration of these abodes of death is regarded as a 
solemnity to that which takes place at the birth of crime fdmost inexpiable. It is looked upon not only 

a now year. An immense procession accompanies - 1 

^e body. Images, representing the relations and (i) From tne ^uHar growth of tltls tree, it has always the 
Jrie^x.ho have pi^lumoB tliero^ of d^tb. 

are nome along, whllO' musical instruments and flags strong aromatlo odoor, which is gathered in largb quahtlties to 
liiaider the pageaut one more gay than imposing. 
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as an act of irreverence to the departed, but as a 
heinous otfenco to the presiding deities. 

Funeral at Tanjung When Sir Stamford 

Raffles was at Tanjung Alem, tho funeral of an old 
woman of rank took place. Tho body, clothed in 
costly garments, was carried to the hall of audience, 
and there displayed in state before the whole popula- 
tion. A goat was sacrificed and its blood sprinkled 
about tho house of the deceased, while all the young 
girls of the village surrounded the place, and uttered 
in loud, though monotonous, chant the words, — 

** Oh, mother, mother, come back, como back ! 

Oh, mother, come back 1 

Oh, mother, mother, como back^ back ! ” 

And so on, with incessant repetition. This unvarying 
chant was uttered, day after day, by successive 
choruses, until the corpse could keep no longer, when 
it was seized, placed hurriedly upon a rude bier, and 
borne away swiftly to a distant grave, where, without 
ceremony of any kind, it was given to the earth. 
The very site of its resting place was soon cropped over 
with the rank verdure which clothes every neglected 
spot. 

liuiinese Ceremonies^ — ^Tho Balinese not only burn 
their dead but also allow the widows and female 
slaves of the deceased to give themselves as victims 
I and perish on tlie funeral pile. The rite of suttee is 
I too well known to need description here. It is prac- 
j tised only in tliLs diminutive ishuid, upon which the 
I small remnant of tho worshippers of Buddha and 
I Vishnu perform the ceremonies of their faith. The 
countless temples of Java attest that Hinduism was 
■ not always confined to Bali. Other religions, how- 
ever, have taken its place, and it w'ill soon, •^probably, 
cease to rank among the various and multiplied creeds 
of the Indian islanders. It is common among the 
i poorer classes of these people to cast their dead into 
the sea. 

Bornean Funerals, — Offerings at the Tomb, — The 
respect paid to tho aged and infirm among the native 
races of Borneo does not cease with death. On the 
dissolution of a warrior the Byaks dress him out in 
his war habiliments and keep him in his house for 
I ten days. They then convey the body, wrapped in 
I white cloth and placed upon a largo litter, to tho 
[ burial ground, and deposit it, together with a profu- 
; sion of arms, impleifients, and provisions, in the grave, 
over which a large mound is raised and encircled 
with strong stakes. No warrior can bring an ofiering 
more acceptable, as it is supposed, to the spirit of the 
departed, or more complimentary ^to the feelings of 
his friends, than a fresh bleeding head to fix upon one 
of the stakes. No one over ventures to pay a visit of 
condolence to tha relatives of the dead unless he has 
made this ‘grateful offering at the grave. It may 
readily be imagmed, therefore, how the death of one 
chief or fighting man brings others in its train. 

The Eoad to Faradise, — Among many of the tribes 
the corpse is not permitted to be*bwed until a fresh 
head is ready to decorate the tomb. One principal 
reason assigned by the natives for this practice is. 
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that tho way to Paradise lies over a mighty gulf, 
across which is placed, as a bridge, the trunk of a 
single tree, and to accomplish this passage it is 
necessary t W the noble spirit should have the assist* 
ance of one or more slaves. Of their souls no account 
is made. 

Strange Burial P/a -S ome of the Bornean race 
bum their dead and bury their ashes in an earthen 
jar, on a spot set apart for the purpose, and strewn 
with pottery, pikes, implements, provisions, find 
human bones. It must be a curious sight for the 
traveller who, emerging on an open glade in tho 
jungle, should find it thus devoted to the rest of tho 
dead, whose presence below is indicated by these 
strange decorations. A ghastly head is seldom wanted 
to complete the grimness of tho scene. A burial 
ground among the Dyaks of Sarawak is situated near 
a river, upon slightly elevated ground: each grave 
is entirely covered with a huge bundle of wood, piled 
to tho height of a foot and a half or two feet, and 
kept together by means of a transverse cross. On 
I the graves of the men are placed numerous ornaments, 

I with sword-scubbards and armlets ; while tho waist- 
rings they wore in life decorate the resting places of 
the women. A jar of water and a vessel of food are 
placed at the head of each, that the spirit may not 
want ; though whether the spirit ever partakes of this 
provision appears a problem even to the Dyak races. 

Burial Forest, — Funeral Ceremonies, appear- 
ances presented by a burial forest among the people 
of Pari in tho Kayan territory of Borneo is extra- : 
ordinary to the hist degree. Huge and rudely ‘ 
constructed cofflns hong around the branches of the ; 
trees, in every direction. Only visited for the pur- \ 
pose of adding to the number of the decaying tenants | 
of these strange depositories of death, the burial | 
forest is as silent as it is curious in appearance. And i 
no less remarkable are the ceremonies which precede | 
the disposal of the body amid tho branches of the : 
selected tree : as soon as the Kayan dies his friends 
and relatives assemble in his house and take their 
seats around the room. The dead man is then 
brought in, clothed in his best attire, with a cigar 
placed in his mouth and a betel-box at his side. Thc^ 
friends then, in turns, offer him certain advice regard- 
ing his future welfare; and, having partaken of a feast, 
go away, when tho body is placed in a coffln of large 
dimensions, and allowed to lie in the house for several 
months. Another assemblage then takes place ; the 
coffln is borne forth, followed by a long procession, 
and carried to the appointed spot in the wood, wJierc 
it is hoisted up amid the topmost branches of some 
lofty tree, and secured to prevent it from falling, and 
then left for ever. During the passage from the 
village to the burial forest the deceased is constantly 
cautioned not to lose his way. “Eollow the road,” 
he is told, “till it branches in three directions ; be 
careful in selecting the centre path, for this will con- 
duct you to your own country, whilst that to the right 
leads to Borneo, and that to the left to the sea.” 

Picturesque Burial Grounds, — Tho burial grounds 
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which ai Interrals dot the banks of the Mambakut 
river arc exceedingly picturesque and beautiful. They 
can scarcely be designated as burial grounds, for the 
tombs generally lie in detached groups, here and 
I there, on elevated spots selected for tlic beauty of 
I their verdure, and the luxuriance of the flowers which 
j bloom around. Erected on posts ten or twelve feet 
: high, they are clothed with blossoming creepers, sur- 
i rounded with flowers, and ornamented with curiously 
painted strips of bark. They form the chief orna- 
ments of the villagers, and are regarded with the 
I utmost respect and veneration. The tombs of great 
chiefs arc even more elaborately ornamented, and are 
situated on the summits of high hillocks, decorated 
with gay streamers, with one or two grim skulls, 
denoting the rank and honour of the deceased. 

Ancient Chinese Burial Grounds . — ^Thcre exist, 
scattered at wide intervals over the eastern provinces 
of Borneo, numerous ancient Chinese burial grounds ; 
a fact which Mr. Dalton cites to prove that the 
country was formerly occupied by a colony from the 
Celestial Empu*e. These abodes of the dead appear 
to have been neatly arranged, though time has nearly 
obliterated all vestiges of ^their former beauty. The 
jungle, with its rank and rich growth of vegetation, 
is supreme in the wild districts, and these burial 
grounds, once abandoned by their original possessors, 
soon yield themselves to its power, and arc now only 
to be discovered by searching around the thickets, 
where you may at every step meet a tomb, wrapped in 
a mass of creeping plants. On the summits of several 
of the mountains, once inhabited by Dyak tribes, who 
have deserted their former homes and selected more 
secluded residences in the woods, may be found the 
ruins of small villages, which, built of light and fra- 
gile materials, soon crumble into decay and sink upon 
the ground. But the narrow houses of the dead, less 
exposed to the violence of the elements, last long ; 
and when a fiew tribe comes to take possession of the 
deserted site, the low mounds, ornamented with arms 
and implements of husbandry, arc often discovered 
and levelled. Every trace of the burial ground is 
thus obliterated; and a village, peopled with an indus- 
trious and busy tribe, rises upon the spot beneath 
which the earth is crowded with the mouldering 
remains of the dead. 

The Dyaks often change the site of their abodes, 
and journey from place to place in the forest or 
jungle, to allow the soil to lie fallow, and seek a richer 
for* their crops. The villages are generally destroyed, 
and all that is left is the lonely little burial ground, 
which in the wood, as on the mountain, is soon con- 
cealed with vegetation. Tlie jungle thickens over it, 
and it » seldom or never disturb^ again, save when 
the rhinoceros turns up the ground with his armed 
snout, or the lapse of years bring another tribe to 
settle on the spot..^ 

Wild Tribet qf the Koiij^Dieposal of the 
Ontlie wild Imnks. of the Koti, on the eastci-n coast 
of BrnOo, there exiah tribes of men so savage, so 
utt^lgnorant of all the arts and charities of civili- 


zation that they know neither how to erect for them- 
selves villages, nor to manufacture clothing even of 
the simplest kind, nor indeed to elevate themselves 
above the condition of the beast. When any one of 
them dies his body is burned, and the ashes are de- 
posited in the trunk of a tree hollowed by decay. 
Other tribes inhabiting the banks of this river bury 
their dead and allow them to remain under the ground 
until all but the bones is mouldered away. These 
arc then taken up and placed in a hollow piece of 
timber, which is deposited in a particular building 
called by them the Chamber of Bones. 

Having thus i-ambled over a few of the Bornean 
provinces and marked the most curio\is of the cere- 
monies which attend the disposal of the dead among 
the native inces, we naturally step over to Celebes, 
and find the mode of burial practised there by no 
means less worthy of attention. Little, however, is 
known of the island. It has seldom been visited, and 
still less frequently described ; we arc enabled, there- 
fore, to select but one or two among the various 
customs wliich, without doubt, prevail in an island 
peopled by so strange a race, ^vided into so many 
communities. 

Funeral Rites in Celebes. — Cemeteries . — At Tesora, 
in the Boni territory, it is customary when a person 
dies to interdict the family aud followers of the 
deceased from partaking of any amusement for the 
space of one hundred days. They arc also enjoined 
to wear plain clothes; but their abstinence from 
hilarity and rejoicing is not shared by the other mem- 
bers of the tribe. The poor especially arc feasted, 
in proportion to the means of the deceased, with buf- 
falo and goat’s llcsh, fowls and sweetmeats. The ' 
expense of this entertainment is sometimes lightened 
by contributions from the friends. Mr. Brooke, 
during his visit to this place, gained more friendship 
among the natives by a small present made by him on 
the occasion of a funeral than he would have acquired 
by almost any other means. The dead arc carried 
forth to a species of cemetery at some distance from 
the town, where they arc buried. A thatched tomb 
is erected on the spot, which is enclosed by the 
foliage of two trees, one planted on cither side. 
Otherwise, few ceremonies mark the event. 

Uinkoka FuneraU.-^Kmcm^ the Minkokas of 
Celebes few ceremonies attend a funend, save that a 
band of lighting men, the friends of the deceased, sally 
forth with strips of white cloth bound about their fore- 
heads, in search of heads to solemnise the occasion. 
From twenty to forty ore procured, and the body is 
not allowed to be buried until the required number 
has been brought in. The graves are situated in pic- 
turesque spots, shadowed over by trees, and distin- 
gpiish^ by the richness and variety of the vegetation 
which flourishes around. 

Funeral Salutes . — On the western coast of Celebes 
an immense quantity of gunpowder is expended on 
Uie occasion of the death of a petty rajah. Eor the 
space of one month after the day of his death as many 
guns are fired as he was years old; and when the 
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great rajah dies this daily ceremony is expected for a 
whole year. This is good for the gunpowder trade, 
but for little else except to make the people idle and 
boisterous, for this iulinite shooting of guns, if we 
may be allowed to use Pepys’s quaint words, attracts 
a crowd which continually disperses and is as con- 
tinually renewed. 

Aspect of the Burial Ground. — If the scene of his 
life continues to be startled by the echoes of artillery, 
however, the repose of the cliieftain after death is 
silent and undisturbed. His ashes generally lie in 
some sequestered spot, at the bottom of a deep green 
valley, or on the slope of a woody hill. A few deli- 
cate and fragrant flowers bloom near at hand, and the 
shade of graceful trees is thrown over the spot con- 
secrated to the repose of the dead. An occasional 
visitant hovers about the burial ground, but this is | 
seldom. | 

Anecdote.^UXiQ rest of the dead is considered sacred, 
and few instances of desecration occur. On one 
occasion, however, a native, having died, wiis buried 
with the usual ceremonies in the accustomed place ; 
and about the same time another man, anxious to be 
admitted into the circle of the brave, was con- 
tinually baffled in his efforts to obtain the required 
head. It appears to have occurred to him that, by 
the exercise of a little courage and ingenuity, he 
might obtain a head from the burial ground, without 
the chance of detection. Desperate, and weaiy of 
failure, he resolved to accomplish' the enterprise, 
hazardous as it was, at the risk of his life, and, 
accordingly, late at night left the village and pro- 
ceeded to his destination. No one was abroad, and 
he reached the place of tombs uninterrupted, and, 
proceeding to the new grave, set about laying it open 
that he might sever the head from the corpse, and 
thus acquire the reputation of a warrior. He had 
proceeded far with his task, and was apparently about 
to drag forth the body, wlien the s^t blow of a 
scimitar from behind rolled his own head to the 
ground. The son of the dead man had observed tlie 
spoiler’s movements, had followed him to the burial 
ground, and taken this summaiy method of punishing 
the desecration of the sacred spot. Returned to the 
village, he related his achievement and was hailed with 
universal acclamation. The mifortunate head-hunter 
was condemned as one of infamous memory, and his 
head placed above the grave he had attempted to rob. 
We mention the incident as characteristic of the tribe 
among whom it is related to have occurred. 

Burial Places in Joiiore, — Funeral Fires.^Curious 
Suj^rstitions.’^Kmmg the Binua of Johore no cere- 
monies mark the interval between death and burial. 
The body is sintply wrapped in a cloth and carried 
forth to a grave dug within a short distance of the hut 
in which the deceased was accustomed to dwell. The 
aspect of the tomb is curious ; a quadrangular frame of 
wood is placed on the spot, and qjt the end of this is set 
fui upright piece of bamboo elaborately carved. The 
whole is often protected by a roof, beneath which it 
is not uncommon to see a small Are burning all night, 


to prevent the attendant spirit from crying out and 
raising a disturbance in the village. This practice is 
very similar to that observed by the Barman abori- 
gines, whose burial grounds are constantly seen dotted 
with blazing trees, which present a singular ap- 
pearance at night. Situated on the slopes of the 
mountains, they may be observed from a distance, lit 
up with the flames which bum above every newly 
made grave for the space of seven successive nights. 
The same reason is assigned ; namely, tliat if theses 
were not kindled the dead would never rest, but burst 
their shrouds and slurick in the night time, so as to 
terrify the whole surrounding country. Another 
singular custom may be observed by the traveller 
who visits one of the burial-grounds of this wild and 
superstitious people. This consists iu placing a 
hollow bamboo close to the nose of the corpse of 
every young child, the upper end of which reaches 
above ground. To account for this practice, the 
Burmans say that, in the bodies of young children, 
there accumulate, after death, a great number of 
powerful gases, which, if not allowed an outlet by 
this means, would explode and throw the remains 
above ground. The consequence of this woidd be 
that the infant’s mother would be alfcctcd in the saino 
manner. 

The Malap Peninsula. Orang Sabimba, or 
race inhabiting the extremity of the Malay Peninsula, 
practise few ceremonies at a funeral. The body is 
washed, clothed and placed in a grave, with an exca- 
vation ill the side. Tlie friends of the deceased then 
throw the earth upon the corpse, and place above it, 
on the ground, a quantity of rice, an earthen pot, an 
axe, or hatchet, and several other necessaries, kindling 
a large fire at the same time. They then depart, 
praying the dead person not to call them again, or re- 
quire their future services in any manner, and return 
to the house he inhabited. On the third and seventh 
days they visit the burial-ground which, adorned with 
the multitude of domestic utensils, and the heaps of 
food, presents a curious appearance. The house of 
the deceased is then for ever abandoned, and soon 
falls into ruin. 

Desecration of Graves. — ^Thc Orang Muka Kuiiing 
of Battam bury their dead in a place set apart for the 
purpose, in graves one foot and a half in depth. A 
sumpitan, or blow-pipe, is thrust into tlie ground 
above the grave of a man, a knife above that of a 
woman. The hut which the dead have inhabited is ; 
deserted ; otherwise no ceremonies take place. I 

The Mintira people plant paddi, plantains, and nume- ; 
rous other vegetable productions about the graves of i 
their dead. These 'are scattered here and there over I 
the place, that the spirits may not be cold, and some \ 
broken weapons and implements are strewn over the | 
ground. The little crop is gathered, and the spot, • 
when covered with graves, is abandoned to the do- j 
minmn of nature. These people have a belief that ' 
certain spirits, known os the Hautii Dago, haunt the 
graves of the dead, in the forms of deer, and allure the 
stray passer-by to destruction. 
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Su^rstiiion.’^hxn^rig several of the Indian tribes i 
the superstition prevaUs, that if any 'one scrapes a | 
liandful of earth from a new grave, and throws it into I 
a hut, it will cause all kinds of disease and misfortune* i 
Numerous spells are therefore worn, by which the 
effects of this may be counteracted. The ignorant and 
barbarous of the human race, are ever apt to create 
terror out of terrorless objects, aud to invest with 
fear that which in reality possesses no power either 
for good or for evil. The decaying corpse, moulder- 
ing in the grave, is supposed still to exert an inducncc 
cither for the detriment or benefit of his fellow-crea- 
tures, and is accordingly sought to be propitiated by 
every imaginable ceremony supposed to soothe aud 
please the spirit, whicli has been withdrawn from 
among the busy scenes of the upper world. 

Burial Cadems, — Inland Burial Grounds . — The 
places which the islanders of the Mcia-co-Sheniah 
group, select for sepulchre, are generally caverns, 
hewn in the face of those precipitous edges of rock, 
which commonly environ their coasts. The bodies 
are laid in wooden cofiins, bound in cerements of a 
particular texture. Their burial caves, viewed from 
the ^sea, present a singular appearance, situated as 
they itfe, Ugh above the water, and ornamented with 
continusdly renewed garlands. The mourners occa- 
sionally make pilgrimages to these spots, bringing 
with them offerings of flowers and holy water, borne 
in the sacred clam shell. In other parts of the islands, 
-*-the inland portions-— shady and secluded places are 
selected as burial grounds, and tended with reverence 
and care, so that in time they become endued with a 
simple beauty, eminently adapted to the purpose to 
which they are consecrated. 

That we may not exceed the limits to which we arc 
confined, we here break off from our account of the 
manners and modes of burial prevailing among the 
several barbarous races and nations of the world. 
We have in the present paper restricted our remarks 
to the tribes inhabiting the islands and continents 
which stud and border the great Indian Ocean. Had 
we attempted to embark on another sea of speculation, 
extending our observations beyond these limits, and 
sought to describe the burial ceremonies of China, 
Tartaiy, and those numerous other regions, which lie 
beyond the circle of the present sketch, it would have 
been difficult, and perhaps impossible to keep within 
moderate bounds ; possibly, on some future occasion, 
we may recur to thb subject, and present our readers 
with a few additional pictures of burial places and 
burial ceremonies ; until then we quit the topic, and 
trust tlmt these brief and slight sketches have not been 
without their interest. Perhaps it may have been 
perceived from them that throughout the world, 
civilization, if it has softened and refined, and delicately 
wrought the usages of primitive antiquity, has not been 
wanting tq impress the savage mind with an idea of the 
sad and sojepm respect due to the dead, due to them 
and their resting-places* In some instances wo have 
observed that mortality" is consigned to its parent 
earth with rough and rude indecency, but the exam- 


ples are few. Among the barbarous races of the 
worldl, no characteristic is more striking than the 
reverence and awe with which the living tread the 
ground set apart for the repose of the dead. Tlie 
reason is, that they possess but few« and those few 
incomplete, ideas of a future state, and often imagine 
that the soul, separated from the body by death, yet 
occasionally visits it, and often lingers about the spot 
where the ashes lie. To offend a spirit is the dread 
of the savage, and lie accordingly enters with timid 
and reverential respect, the precincts of the simple 
and strangely adorned burial-ground of his forefathers. 

— ♦ ■ 

NATIONALITY, AND THE WARNING PACTS 

OE HISTORY. 

BY B. ir. UOBNE. 

Nations, like individuals, have their peculiar na- 
tures and characteristics, aud these can never be 
destroyed or altered, except in accordance with the 
laws of nature. The student of the mind, and the 
student of physiology, can equally vouch for this. 
Conquest aud colonization, and new laws, institu- 
tions, and languages, may exert their powerful in- j 
fluenccs, but they can never by any arbitrary process 
obliterate or transform the handiwork of Providence 
which has an-anged nations after their several varie- 
ties. Extermination is not success,— it is failure, and 
failure of the worst kind. Difibrcnt nations can only 
be brought to assimilate by gradual means suitable 
I to the nature of each ; aud where the natures are 
extremely different and directly opposed, assimilation , 
never takes place, and national fusion is impossible. 

In proof of these positions, let us begin our historical 
sketch with a few familiar illustrations taken from 
the garden and orchard. 

If you graft a 'golden pippin upon a crab-tree j 
stock, the branches of the graft, or scion, will pro- i 
duce nothing but golden pippins ; never once a crab ; 
apple. If you graft a crab apple scion upon the i 
stock of a golden pippin, you will get crab apples, or 
‘ nothing. The most delicate garden rose will grow 
and flourish upon a wild rose stock; and the wild 
rose will, perhaps, grow and flourish upon the stock 
of a delicate garden rose ; but in these, and all simi- 
lar cases, the scion will never do more than receive 
a tone, nutriment, support, and strength from the 
parent stock, and will never become identical with 
its nature. Again, roses of various kinds will all 
grow together upon a wild thorn stock ; but never 
any flower except roses. No pears will grow upon 
an apple-tree stock ; no apples upon a pear-tree stock. 

An occasional exception, if it appeared, would only 
be a garden monster. It is so throughout the vege- 
table (and animal) kingdom. Grafts made contrary to 
natural laws wither and die ; or, if too strong, they 
destroy the parent. 

The laws of nahire establish and secure the high- 
est strength and the greatest beauty, together with - 
the utmost variety. To each kingdom of life there is 
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I oue Common nature, with endless individual Varb* 
I tions. Tbe ordiarda and the wild woods, the planta- 
tiouA and flower-gardens, have all their fibrous feet 
set in the earth, and their heads turned toward the 
sunny heavens ; and out of this same parental nutri> 
ment, what an infinitude of properties and appear- 
onoes are derived I Thus is it with nations. It is 
a healthy assimilation that should be sought, and not 
an irrational effort to discover or produce sameness ; 
it is sympathy, and not uniformity, that is desirable — 
an exchange of ideas and good feelings, and not mere 
echoes and reproductions, arbitrary or hereditary 
opinions and customs. Even the healthy fusion of 
different nations is seldom the loss of identity to 
each; nor should it bo sought. The highest per- 
fection in man, as in music, must be found in varied 
harmonies, and not in unisons. 

An unchangeable or unvaried condition of a nation, 
always reproducing the past, and admitting no new 
elements from other nations, is certain to lead to 
national deterioration, which, if continued tlirough 
many centuries, ends in a geucrid imbecility of mind 
and body. This is peculiarly exemplified in the 
Chinese. The ingress of the Tartars would have 
been of the highest benefit, could their influence have 
been well received, and some degree of fusion of the 
two races been the result. But the inequality of the 
Chinese was too positive, the difference of mental and 
physical diaractcr too great, to admit of assimilation. 
The consequence has been, tliat the Cliinese have re- 
mained what tlicy always were, or yet more incapable 
of energy, aud a Tartar dynasty with its Tartar armies 
has long ruled over them, leaving no prospect of any 
change in the people or their institutions. 

But where the elements of two or more races of 
people coming together are not too unequal, and the 
character of the national institutions under which 
they assemble is favourable to assimilation and the law 
of fusion, even in this case it can only be accomplished 
by slow and gradual processes. Tiic original elements 
of the Roman people, as shown by Niebuhr, were 
derived from different races. The patrician coitcy 
(the genteSy) and the great Roman commonalty, 
{iliQ plebSy) reacted upon each other during the whole 
course of their history. “ The fusion of the two,” 
says Dr. Verity, “ being completed only by the esta- 
blishment of the Plebeian consulship, and of inter- 
marriage between tlie castes, the connubimi of the 
Canuleian law.” 

Nothing but disaster, defeat, and utter failure, has 
followed aU attempts to create by arbitrary means an 
assimilation between different nations, or even to ex- 
pediate the process by superseding those necessary 
gradations which require many years, perhaps cen- 
turies, to effect.' How great were the ciTors of this 
kind committed by Napoleon I Ilow signal and in- 
variable his failure ! He forced Pronch institutions 
upon Italy** excellent in themselves, in so many 
respects^ and undeniably equal io, or superior to 
< anything the Italians, as a nation, have been striving 
ever since that time to obtain, wliile in place of nar- 


row-minded and capricious enactments, he Substi- 
tuted steady and enlightened laws, and equal admin- 
istration of justice. But the institutions and the 
laws were French, and not Italian, and the national 
spirit of Italy seized the first opportunity of casting 
them aside. It was much the same with regard to 
Switzerland. However good the institutions and'laws 
enforced on the cantons by Napoleon, they wero 
not Swiss, but French, and they had been forced upon 
them. It was not very different with the*Rhine 
provmces. Twenty years of power, and the constant 
residence of the French, soldiers, merchants, , artists, 
actors, visitors, induced a considerable amenity, the 
exchange of courtesies and the cultivation of mutual 
interests. The Rhenish Prussians came to like the 
French, individually and socially, and the French lan- 
guage had spread through all classes. Still, all tliis 
was very much on the surface ; the elements of assi- 
milation were wanting, or wanted far more time ; and 
on the first political convulsion, the Prussians threw 
aside all the foreign intlucnces that affected their na- 
tionality. In Si. Domingo, the attempt wrought 
the worst results ; a constant resistance, covert or 
open, and bloodshed and tyranny, were all that came 
of it, until the power of France was abolished, and all 
her unsuitable enactments, even where superior to 
those which had previously existed, were scattered to 
the winds by the equally infuriate white, black, and 
mulatto population. The national elements were re- 
pugnant, and the inferior felt as much outraged by 
the violent attempt at subversion and elevation, 
as though the vilest degradations had been put upon 
it. And, in one sense, they really were degrading, 
because intended arbitrarily to supersede the admirable 
institutions of a noble spirit of the native race, Tous- 
saint rOuverture, whose treatment and fate is the 
darkest spot on the character of Napoleon. 

Nor was any real progress made by the nationality 
of the Frcncli in Spain. Internally disordered, priest- 
ridden, and miserably misruled as Spain had so long 
been,— -a most beautiful country, wliich only needed a 
good and powerful master, and where the possession 
of enlightened institutions and fixed laws, ably admin- 
istered, (instead of the “ Holy Ofllce” with its dun- 
geons and tortures,) might have been expected to 
induce the greatest tendency to assimilation; and 
where also the elements of t)ic two nations were 
sufficiently equal to have rendered a fusion of the 
races very possible to occur iu due process of years ; 
so far from the Spanish nation showing any desire to 
avail itself of the superiority of internal government 
set over it by France, the people rose in Guerilla 
warfare, they called in the assistance of England, and 
it may truly be said that this movement in Spain was 
the latent cause of the final overthrow of Napoleon. 

But what did Spain herself do in former times P 
to say nothing of the early conquests aud colonizations 
made by the Portuguese. Confining ourselves to one ex- 
ample, could anything be more striking in proof of all 
1 have said and suggested concerning nationality, than 
the whole history of the Spaniards in Mexico P The 
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Spaniards got possession of the oouniiyj crowded the 
chief cities with their own people, and set up new 
institutions and laws. But instead of any fusion of 
the two nations taking place, the natives gradually 
retired before the ingress of the foreigners, till a 
half-caste of the two races constituted the chief inha- 
bitants of all the cities and towns, and the aborigines 
(Fftysanos, or Mexican Indians), took to the woods 
and valleys and river-borders, and there they remain 
apart to this day. Their ancient language is lost, it 
is true, and they all speak a sort of patois Spanish, 
but, with this exception, there has scarcely been any 
elemental cliange iu the race up to the present time. 
During the whole of the war for independence against 
Old Spain, the national insignia on the Mexican 
banner, of the eagle with a serpent wriihing in its 
beak, was an apt illustration of the struggle ; the 
more so, as it terminated in the last folds of the 
serpent being torn off from its neck, and dashed 
away. But in the recent war with North America, 
it is melancholy to observe how the insignia is re- 
versed, as to its truth, — for Mexico has been the bright 
serpent seized upon as a prize by the strong bird of 
prey, and who writhed hopelessly in the grasp of its 
fierce invader. Can any body doubt the results of 
the conquest? Mexico will fall quite prostrate, 
notwithstanding all its spirit of hatred and resistance, 
before the American grasp, and will eventually become 
one of its most dis-United States ; in fact (as Ireland 
is with us), its "greatest difficulty Eusion iu the 
two races is impossible; assimilation impossible. 
Anglo-American institutions and laws will be forced 
on a people totally unsuited and averse to them, and 
in the end the inhabitants of the cities and towns will 
be composed of their conquerors, and of a caste 
between the Anglo-Americans and Spanish-Mexicans, 
while the native Indianos become fewer and fewer 
in number, and at last are extinguished ; even as it 
will be with the numerous tribes of North American 
Indians, who are so rapidly fading away before tlic 
stem trading progress of a remorseless and (iu some 
respects) very questionable civilization. 

The conduct of England with regard to New 
Zealand, or rather, perhaps, we should say, the conduct 
01 those iu authority who represented the English 
government there, has not been characterised by a 
wise recognition of the pcculiaiitics of a ^different 
nationality. If we only take the example which 
lately occurred, and which produced such contest and 
bloodshed, wc sliall at once see that the sufficiently 
appaie;nt fact of the aborigines being of a totally 
distinct race from the settlers was not at all taken 
into. consideration. A New Zealand savage steals 
something from an Englishman ; and instead of the 
authorities handing over the prisoner to a native j 
chief in friendly relation with the settlers, to receive ! 
due 'punishment, the English authorities try the 
culprit and punish him according to the forms and 
rogations of the British laws. All sorts of misun- 
derstandings, outrages; and atrocities occurred in 
conaequiC^ncc. 


Concerning our enormous possessions of territoiy 
in India, whether England lias shown much wisdom 
in a philosophical and political recognition of nation- 
ality, or more strength of the sword and skill in 
diplomacy, opens far too wide a field to be discussed 
in the present brief sketch. I must confine myself to 
a few incidental remarks. Our position in India is 
anomalous, wonderful. We— the little remote island, 
tnily called Great Britain — ^possess a hundred millions 
of native subjects in India, among whom a large 
population of the mixed races is rapidly growing up ; 
and here, therefore, as among the slave populations of 
the United States of America, a stupendous political 
problem is at work. A handful of English now 
govern this vast extent of country ; the native abori- 
ginal race is powerless against it ; but the movements 
that may arise among the mixed race, which possesses 
very superior energies, are not altogether beyond 
conjeclurc. Wc must bear in mind that tlic Indian 
army (the sepoys), though in our pay, are natives, and 
have national sympathies, which we ought not to 
overlook. I do not mean to say that we are forcing 
our institutions on the native populations, but we may 
mismjmage them sadly for want of a due recognition 
of their peculiarities, for want of attention to histori- 
cal and philosophical facts ; in short, for want of a 
practical consideration of the elements of nationality. 

Of the treatment of Poland by Russia, very little 
need be said. The emperor may have his massacres, 
order Polish noblemen and ladies to be flogged with 
rod-sticks or buU’s-hide thongs, scatter and distribute 
the population, send captives in chains and barefooted 
to work iu the mines of Siberia, and cause the name 
of " Poland’’ to be* erased from the maps ; tlicre is a 
living soul amidst all these things, a national physi- 
ology ordained by Providence, which no earthly 
despotism can touch. Poland is not yet dead ; and 
never, until that death occurs, can it become 
" Russia.” 

Something of a less exterminating kind has been 
recently attempted by Austria with regard to Italy. 
Disunited ns the Italians ai'c, so that the states col- 
lectively can hardly be called a substantive nation, 
there is nevertheless a strong spirit of nationality in 
the states individually ; so strong, yearning, and un- 
conquerable, that it is impossible to believe that a 
semi-barbarous people like the Austrians should long 
continue to hold possession of populations with whom 
they never can approach to the remotest assimilation. 
Nature has placed a gulf between the two nations. 
Italy wc regard as the mother of learning, of science, 
of literature, of all the fine arts which the modem 
world possesses ; — ^what good thing ever came from 
Austria? In what way, by what great men, has 
Austria ever benefited mankind at large? Nearly 
nil we ever hear of that country, is concentrated in 
"Austrian bayonets.” The institutions and laws 
which Vienna forced upon the Lombardo-Yenetiaa 
and other provinces, never worked in any way except 
under the pressure of immediate force ; and at every <> 
interval when this force was withdrawn, or could be 
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I heaved asid^ the national spring flew up, the national 
! spirit mounted in the air. In vain, therefore, have 
I been all the long>continued oppressions, in vain the 
! reeent victories and vaunts of the old General 
; Radetzski. The two nations were bom asunder; 
; they are not united by heaven ; nor is all the pow'er 
j of man able to join them, even though all the infernal 
I deities of war be called in to aid. 

I The Bohemians are a nobler race of people than the 
I Austrians, and naturally averse to assimilate with them, 
far less endure their yoke. It will be recollected that 
the Bohemians were very early strugglcrs for civil 
and religious liberty. Next to WicklitTe in England, 
we must place John IIuss of Bohemia, a man worthy 
to rank among “ the noble army of martyrs.” Li the 
full vigour of his career he was invited by the adverse 
priests to a conference at Prague. Being unable to 
confute him by reason, they adopted a shorter course— 
they burnt him. The national spirit of a country 
which produces such men can form no elementary 
alliance with Austrians. That there is something 
I more in the people at large of the latter country than 
their old despotic system of government has hitherto 
afforded any fair means for development by individual 
energies, seems probable, if we may judge by recent 
events. Up to this period, however, we can but regard 
! the Austrians as a race far less highly organized than 
i the Bohemians, and unsuited to a national union, 
especially a forced one. The same, to a considerable 
degree, may be said of the Hungarians. They arc a 
different aiM superior race of peo})le, and wish to form 
no alliance with ” Austrian bayonets,” far less to be 
held subject to the old ideas of an advanced philosophy 
of government which those banded instruments 
represent. Let the present straggle be a wit- 
ness. 

Of the vexed question of English rule in Ireland, 
with all the conflicting views of politics which seem 
to be inseparable from the discussion, nothing shall 
here be said. Wc must confine ourselves to our 
subject, which is of too great an expanse to admit of 
any party views or local influences. Whatever be the 
cause— whether we trace it to the blood derived from 
old Spain, or that we prefer to give it the general 
denomination of Celtic — it is quite certain that vciy 
marked and strong national peculiarities exist in 
Inland, and that these are of a singularly different 
kind to those of England. The same may be said of 
Scotland. But it has so fallen out, through a long 
course of events, that the peculiarities of Ireland and 
England, instead of working to a national union by 
assimilation and a] gradual fusion of the races, have 
always been antagonistic, so that they are as far 
asunder, and their elements as hopelessly disunited, as 
ever. A period of re-action is not only natural, but 
advantageous to the gradual process of fusion; in 
Ireland, however, the re-action has never ceased, and 
the process of fusion, or even of the preliminary 
assimilation, in a national point of view, has not even 
commenced. I will here quote the words of a profound 
writer, who is by no means as well known as he 


deserves to be, in a work entitled, " Changes produced 
in the Nervous System by Civilization, considered 
according to the evidence of physiology and the 
! philosophy of history, by Robert Verity, M.D. " 

‘‘These two aeries of phenomena— re-action and 
lusion— will be observed to follow one another, at 
successive intervals, throughout the history of nations ; 
and when thus continuously reiterated, and properly 
pro^mrtioued to each other, contribute by their an- 
tagonismto the healthful and harmonious developmenf 
of the highest civilization.” 

” 1’he want of adjustment between these two laws 
will be found to mark the period of decline in the 
progress of nations. Either without the other is de» 
structivc of society. Rc-actiou without fusion causes 
permanent unsettlement of the social elements ;” (this 
is exactly the case with Ireland;) “it is the flnt step 
in all political and social reforms. It is, on the contrary, 
the on!y principle of revolutions. The great end of 
agitation is to excite re-action. Alone, without fusion, 
re-action leads, through anarchy and functional dis- 
turbance of the national brain — so to speak — to a * 
di^gcncration of race, and dissolution of the body 
politic. The longer legitimate re-action is provoked 
and prolonged by deep rooted resistance,” (and may 
not this closely apply to England with regard to the 
sister nation?) “the more do the social elements 
become loosened and dispersed, and at length fevered. . 
Fusion and a return to a healthfid condition, is, in 
consequence, proportionately retarded, or even alto- 
gether prevented ; and a disastrous revolution may be 
effected, wJiere only a reform was needed.” 

The book from which I quote was published in 
1839, and the foregoing extract is only the general- 
ized view of a philosopher, without special reference 
to any particular nation. Recent events, however, have 
gone far to display the soundness of his specula- 
tions. 

The following remarks, however, have a direct 
reference : — 

“ First, hostile collision, then assimilative rc-action 
must precede the new national fusion.” 

“ The history of Great Britain, from the Heptarchy, 
through the Conquest and its social revolutions, 
down to the Reform of the present day, affords an 
illustration of the law. In Ireland, the old Celtic 
races wiU become much sooner assimilated to British 
civilization, in proportion as the same social and poli- 
tical systems arc made to operate fairly upon both 
countries.” 

“The French Canadians must go through tins pro- 
cess of disintegration before they can be assimilated 
to the British system and language. If left, us they 
now are, in the position of an isolated foreign body 
in the state, they will surely follow this law of rc- 
action, and ever tend to separate from the power | 
which antagonizes them. .Their rc-action may be ex- 
pected to occur over and over again, until some mea- 
sures of pacifle assimilation be adopted.” 

What volumes of furious, life-wasting, iiarly- 
spirited speeches — to say nothing of party passions’-*-* 
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inii^ht be superseded hj a few rational reflections like 
the foregoing ! 

1 commenced ibis historical sketch by a few 
homely^ illustrations, drawn from the cultivation of 
, gardens and orchards* Let me conclude it in the 
same way ; “ For if thou wert cut out of the olive 
tree which is wild by nature, and wert grafted con- 
I traxy to nature into a good olive tree : how much 
more shall these, which be the natural branches, bo 
grafted into their own' olive tree P xi. 2 k 
Herein is comprised the main principle of the junction 
of nations of difierent races. It must not be con- 
trary to the nature of either. Sir Thomas Bi-owne, 
commenting on the above passage, in Certain Miscel- 
lany Tracts^ (Tract I.) makes these remarks: “lusi- 
tio melior est similium in similibus ; for the nearer 
consanguinity there is between the scion and the 
stock, the readier comprehension is made, and the 
I nobler fructification.’’ According, also, to the 
' latter caution of Laurenbergius, {jk Horticultnra,) 

** Arbores domestic® insitioni desiinat®, semper ante- 
ponend® sylvestribus. And though the success be 
good, and may suffice upon stocks of the same deno- 
mination, yet, to be grafted upon their own and 
mother stock, is the nearest insition ; which way, 
though less practised of old, is now much embraced, 
and found a notable way for melioration of the fruit ; 
and much the rather if the tree to be grafted on be a 
good and generous plant-«*a good and fair olive, as 
the apostle seems to im])ly by a peculiar word, 
(jcaXXi^Xafov,) scarce to be found elsewhere.” 

Nations have their distinct individualities as well 
as men ; and in all unions and desired mixture and 
fusion of races, where these distinctions ore not suffi- 
ciently considered and wisely dealt with, nothing but 
contest and disruption ensues from first to last, ter- 
minating only with the extinction (which is not 
fusion, be it remembered, but failure,) of the weaker 
race. 

Practical gardening tells us these facts. If you 
join a graft and a stock against nature, no good 
comes of it. .They either produce notliiiig, or no- 
thing worth having. Perhaps the scion will not take 
hold, or if it do take hold, it bears no fruit, or oidy 
some meagre garden-monster, or the scion withers. 
For cither the stock grows too fast for the scion, and 
chokes it, or pushes it ofi* ; or the scion grows too 
last for the stock, and then the first gust of wind 
blows it off ; and sometimes a strong scion will fairly 
grow itself off. 

The Anglo-Americans were scions of the English 
stock ; they grew too fast for the parent, and grew 
themselves off, putting forth roots of their own in a 
new soil. In hke manner, we may lose Canada, and 
other colonies, (perhaps even India,} if we do not 
more philo^Iuoally consider the necessity of giving 
institntions and laws suited to the respective uation- 
fdilies; and if we do not tfso remodel our Colonhd 
Office on a sede pfsiportioned to the enormous in- 1 
citase of those forei^ branches whose roots we still 
packed even to bursting in the nariow receptacle 


at home. Our Colonial Office is a small counting- 
house with maps and ledgers, instead of a grand . 
national, or rather many-nationed, observatory, over- 
looking vast seas, and territories beyond, almost as 
viist, covered with divers races of mankind. 

As for poor, starving, entangled, half-maddened Ire- 
land, wo cannot, of course, call ourselves its parent 
stock ; but we are, geographically, a twin bough which 
has grown so prodigiously in advance of its uupros- 
perous sister, that it has drawn off and absorbed nearly 
all the nutriment which should go to its increase, and 
it consequently withers in some parts, grows wild and 
awry in others, and threatens to break off with some 
gust of wind, if it does not utterly decay. 

Perhaps the best possible illustration of tho many 
favourable circumstances required for the fusion of 
mixed races, is presented by England at the present 
time. It has taken many generations to effect it. 
On the original Celtic stock were grafted the ttoman 
scions; then came strong grafts from the Saxon 
tribes ; “and lastly,” says Dr. Verity, “ the national 
character received its full accession of strength and 
impulse from tho flower of the Scandinavian races in 
the Norman invasion and settlement. It was the 
union of the two great elements of modern civiliza- 
tion, the Homan aud the Germanic ; the one giving 
us our municipal institutions and government, the 
other our sense of individual liberty and independ- 
ence.” It is, moreover, observable that in those 
portions of tho United Eingdom of Great Britain 
wdiich the above elements of new powen did not 
Teach — such as tho mountainous districts of Woles, 
the Highlands of Scotland, and, yet more extensively, 
the remote parts of Ireland— the varied intelligence, 
skill, aud refinements of civilization, have made so 
little progress, that great numbers of the inhabitants 
of those districts arc still in many respects the very 
same kind of people as those of the ages whicli first 
emerged from barbarism. .. 


THE inSTORY OF A HOUSEHOLD.' 

BT DINAH IIARIA MULOCE. 

CiiAPTEit VI.— The Sisteb’s Secbet. 

Some wiseacres argue that family affection is a 
mere liabit, tho result of constant association, or else 
springing from similarity of tastes, and therefore 
quite distinct from the instinct of parental love, or 
the passion that gives rise to conjugal attachment. 
Thus they say, brothers and sisters parted for any 
length of time soon lose the custom of loving one 
another, and become like strangers. This seems a 
cold selfish theory, but 1 will not aiguc against it, 
especially as in many instances it appears only too 
true. That the tie of kindred, not strengthened by 
tliose qualities which command esteem, is of itself 
sufficicn^to create and maintain love, is a great 
mistake. But when to those family bonds are add^ 

(1) Continued ftom vol. lx. p. 203. 
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tlio ilimer ones of true friendship, no tie is so com* 
plcte and lasting. 

When Margaret left us, wo long missed and 
regretted her, but in time we learned to think of her 
in hfr happy wedded state, and she seemed no longer 
one of us. Perhaps this was in some measure owing 
to herself. After she had recovered from the acute 
agony which Herbert’s death had evidently caused, 
her letters were full of her new life, — a life of 
splendour and gaiety. The brilliant wife of Colonel 
Worthington, with her servants and her palanquins, 
licr richly dressed children, her gorgeous entertain- 
ments, was not our pretty Margaret playing about tlic 
meadows, singing her happy songs, and devoting 
herself to the care of her twin brother. Our sad 
change made tlic dilTercncc more apparent, and when, 
after our mother’s death, which happened when she 
had patiently borne a few widowed years, Margaret’s 
letters became rare, and at last totally ceased, we 
\ neither wondered nor grieved much at the circiun- 
1 stance. We still spoke and thought of Margaret as 
j she had been in our childish days, and, though living, 
i licr memory seemed linked with that of the departed 
j Herbert. 

I A sense of independence, which would not suffer 
her to owe subsistence even to her brother, nmdc 
Kate steadily refuse to make my house lier home. 
She still remained in the family to whom she had at 
iirsi gone; they loved and valued her, and Kate 
! alw’ays told me she was very happy. I advanced 
I slowly but surely in my profession ; Dora, now 
I grown into blooming girlhood, kept my house, and 
w'as a sage and skilful little maiden, the image of 
what Kate used to be at her age, only that in grace 
and beauty she was more like ^Margaret. 

Miles w^as my sole cause of care. He was now 
a tidl handsome youth, high-s])irited and ardent alike 
in good or evil. After much anxiety I liad succeeded 
in obtaining for him a .situation in a mcrcliant’s 
office, and with more difficulty still 1 prevailed on him 
to accept of it. Prom his childhood the boy’s delight 
had been in guns and pistols, and the summit of his 
wishes W'tts to enter the army ; but this was now out 
of the question. I used all arguments of reason and 
principle, while sweet little Dora tried the more 
womanly means of soothing persuasion, and, to tell 
truth, I believe these succeeded the best. Perhaps 
there was in the inilucucc of an elder brotlier some* 
thing that appeared to Miles very like command, the 
very shadow of which, chafed his proud spirit to tlic 
uttermost. 1 might not havo been gentle enough 
witli the boy, for his nature was so opposite to my 
own ; but 1 saw that when Miles yielded, and began 
his daily duties at tka office, it was more owing to 
Dora’s tears and caressing entreaties tluin to my grave 
arguments. 

Miles still lived with me, for I remembered my 
poor fiither’s last charge, and determined that as long 
as they were willing, none of his suhriving children 
should want a shelter under their eldest broilier’s 
roof. Nevertheless, after he had entered the office, 1 


saw very little of him, for my duties 48 4 suri^eon in 
full practice called me much from home, and often we 
never met for weeks except at the early and hasty 
breakfast. But Miles’s employers spoke well of him, 
and 1 knew that he spent his evenings with Dora, 
between whom and himself there hud always sub* 
sisied the same affection as between Kate and me. 
Tliat she would guide the wayward youth of hqr 
brother in all good things, I fully trusted ; indeed, she 
was as anxious about him as 1 was myself ; so much i 
so, that when the fust six months of his engagement 
at the office were near their termination, when his i 

salary would begin, 1 was not much surprised to see | 

Dora looking pale and careworn. But she only | 

smiled at my iutcrrogatioiis, told me she was quite | 

content, and had nothing on her mind to annoy her. ! 

So I only prescribed the favourite remedies of early 
hours, air, and exercise, and declared my intention 
of sending my little housekeeper on a visit somewhere, 
ii& she must be dull at home ; but she steadily refused 
to go. It would certainly have been a pain to me to 
miss her pretty smiling face, so 1 gave up the point 
without much contest. 

One night, — or rather moniing, for it was past two 
o’clock, — I came home, and having noiselessly entered, 
fis was ray wont, I was proceeding to my own room, ‘ 
heartily hoping that the tire, which Dora always left 
burning in readiness for me, was not quite out, that j 
I might try to get warm after the freezing night ride. ; 
On the stairs I stopped, for the door of my sister’s ; 
little sitting-room was open, and I heard her voice j 
and that of Miles in earnest conversation. I 

I may be thought mean — perhaps 1 was — and yet 
[ solemnly declare it was from a motive for which 
I need not blush ; but the words that met my ears 
made me stand rooted to the spot. 1 could not pass 
on, I durst not enter the room. Miles was saying, 
with fierce energy, 

“If you go and tell Bernard, Dora, — if you let fall a 
word to make him suspect it, — I will shoot myself on 
the spot, before your very eyes.” 

A smothered scream from Dora made me shudder, 
for 1 well knew Miles’s desperate nature, mid that he 
would not scruple to do as he threatened. 

“ Miles, oh Miles ! God forgive you for those 
wicked words,” she sobbed at last. 

“ They shall be deeds if you do not promise this 
moment.” 

“ I will, I do promise : you know I Lave never 
betrayed you all these weeks, mouths, that 1 have 
sat up for you night after night, lest he should know 
how late you came home.” 

“ Why did you do it P I never asked you,” said 
Miles, sullenly. 

“ Because I loved you, Miles ; because 1 knew if 
Bernard were angry you would not bear it, but would 
go away from home, and perhaps get among worse 
companions than you have now. And to think that 
you should have done this wickedness; that you 
should have deceived your master; that my noble, 
handsome, good brother sliould be a — ” 
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I Dou*t say the vord, or you ^ kill mCi Dorn/’ 
t hoarsely mattered the boy, and a long silence ensued. 

I 1 dared not move, lest they should hear me. 1 hardly 
; breathed. What was this dreadful word ? 

At last Miles said, Take away your arm, Dora, 

! don’t mind me any more; who cares for me now? 

; They may come and take me to prison. Go away, 
li and leave me.” 

[| care for you, Miles; /will never leave you. 

I I You shall not be founH out. I must think what we 
I j can do,” answered Dora, speaking very quickly. ** Tell 
[ me how much money you — ^you took away.” 

1 did not catch Miles’s answer, but his sister drew 
I a deep breath, as if relieved fram a heavy weight. 

I •* And how much have you left of it P ” 
j “ Only ten pounds.” 

Dora went to a cabinet in her little room, and 1 
heard the jingling of coins. 

” Now, Miles,” she said, and her grave earnest 
voice sounded fearfully solemn, ” here is a hundred 
pounds. 1 saved it out of my own little earnings 
in painting flowers, and out of the money our kind 
brother allows me for dress. Tor what purpose 1 
saved it,” and her voice trembled a little, ** is of no 
moment now. I will give it to you, if you will 
solemnly promise to do what I tell you.” 

” Bless you, Dora, bless you,” murmured the boy, 
in broken tones, ** 1 do promise, I swear it.” 

” Then go to-morrow morning to your master; he is 
a good man, he knew my father well, and will not 
be harsh to his son. Take him the money, tell him 
the whole truth, and beg him not to prosecute you.” 

” But that wretch who urged me to it, he will tell. 
1 dare not stay in this place, he would hunt me to 
the death.” 

” Then you shall go abroad. 1 know your master 
told Bernard he intended to scud you to Jamaica. I 
will implore liim to do so still.” 

” And you will never tell Bernard ? ” 

” I will not, if you fulfil your promise. And now, 
go to rest. Come to me for the money to-morrow 
morning, and oh ! Miles, for the love of God — ^for the 
sake of poor Dora— never do so wickedly again.” 

Before Miles left liis sister’s room, 1 was in my 
own. How my heart yearned towards that noble 
girl, when 1 met her at breakfast the next morning, 
; calm and cheerful, as if she had not gone through the 
agonies of the previous night. 1 forgave her all the 
love-incited dissimulation which she had shown 
towards me, for the sake of her noble devotion to 
that poor misguided boy. 

The feftrful uncertainty of the next few days I can- 
not even look back upon without pain. Sometimes 1 
thought 1 would tell the good merchant that I was 
aware of all, and add my entreaties to Dora’s ; but 1 
knew the pride of Miles, and that the idea that 1 was 
acquainted with his guilt, would perhaps drive him 
back to hia evil coutsM. 1 oamiot describe the 
relief it was wflfen his excellent master told me that 
«tlie ship would sail for Jamaica in a week, and that 
Miles roust be ready to leave. 


Ho did leave, and never by word or look did his 
sister betray his sin. Many years after, when Miles 
had made his home in that far country, content 
with the certainty that he should never see England 
more, and when Dora was a wife and mother, 1 told 
her by what chance the story had come to my 
knowledge, how 1 had kept the secret, and would do 
so for ever. She only answered to my warm praises 
and blessings with her own sweet smile. 

” And for all this you have never been rewarded, 
Dora?” 

Yes,” she replied, ” for I have saved my brother.” 

Chapter Vll.— T ub Trial. 

Before Dora had reached lier twentieth year, slie 
left my house for the home of a beloved husband, the j 
son of my good partner, Dr. Cleveland. Her 
wedding reminded us too much of the day when 
Margaret left us, to be very mirthful. Yet I gave 
my youngest sister away with the fullest confidence 
tliat she would be happy; and those hopes were 
realized. Tliere was no life-long part ing cither, for 
Dora and George Cleveland made their liomc within 
a few miles of me, and uncle Bernard was, and is to 
this day, an equal favourite with the elder and younger 
inhabitants of that pretty parsonage. 

On the evening of Dora’s wedding-day, Kate and 
I sat by our own fireside, and tidkcd over old times. 

** You will not leave me again, Kate ?” I said; wc 
will live together as bachelor brother and maiden 
sister, now that all the young people are married and 
gone away.” 

Kate smiled and consented. Ifcr own pupils were 
grown up, and she was glad to find a home with me 
My sister and I looked at one another by the dim 
firc-liglit. How much wc had gone through, and how 
different we were to that happy Bernard and Kate 
who had been playfellows at the old home, were 
thoughts that doubtless passed through the minds of 
both, but they were not uttered. Kate had arrived 
at the late summer of womanhood: she was past 
thirty; the curves of her round cheek had grown 
sharper, and there was a look in her soft eyes as if she 
had seen much sorrow. Sometimes I wondered why 
she had not married, for surely some one must have 
been won by her goodness and sweetness, even 
though she was not dazzlingly beautiful. But she 
never mentioned the subject, nor did I allude to 
it, for it was one on which my own heart was too 
sore. I had a dream once myself winch no one knew ; 

1 have not spoken of it here, nor shall I, it was so 
long ago. It was only a dream, and like a dream it 
passed away, but it was the reason that, to the sur- 
prise of all my friends and acquaintance, Dr. Bernard 
Orgreve, with tolerably good looks, good manners, 
and good fortune, at seven-aud-thirty, was still un- 
married. ^ 4 . 

I have hitherto played more a passive than an 
active part in this family history, but 1 must now 
come to personal confessions. 1 tliink eyen now' with 
mingl^ feelings of the forthcoming passage in my 
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life ; blit it hardly becomes a septuagenarian to in- 
dulge in sacU emotions. As we grow older, life , 
becomes dim in the distance ; we cast our eyes over '■ 
the grand panorama of our past existence, as it is I 
spread out before us, and wonder if we ever trod those | 
intricate and thorny ways as sunny paths, or if it were ' 
; all a delusion, and we have never been otherwise 
• than grey-headed old men and women. 

, Kate had been with me about a year when our 
little circle of society, such as a provincial town 
affords, was enlivencil by a new face. And a very 
pretty one too was that of Miss Myra Vaughan, as I 
could not but acknowledge when she came with the 
old lady whose guest she was, to pay a visit to my 
sister. She and Kate liad been old acquaintance, — 
quite intimate friends. Miss Vaughan said, — ^at the 
house which had been Kate’s home for so many 
years, I too remembered liaving heard my sister 
mention her, and therefore I was not surprised, when 
after a few weeks Myra Vaughan w^as upon the 
footing of an old friend in our home. 

And now let me describe this girl, of whom I shall 
have much to say. She was hardly beautiful, — she 
had neither Margaret’s dazzling bloom, nor even Kate’s 
regular features, and yet there was something irresis- 
tibly attractive in her looks and words. She sang 
w'cll, talked weU, danced Jwcll, was equally pleasing 
in the ball-room or by the quiet fireside, and her 
manner, sometimes lively, sometimes serious, suited 
itself to all moods. 1 could not resist so many 
attractions ; in short, T, the grave Bernard Orgreve, 
was in love at last, and seriously thinking of marriage. 
In my eyes Myra was faultless, and I was surprised, 
sometimes almost angiy, that Kate did not seem to 
think so too. Her manner tow^ards our new friend was 
always courteous,— she did not resist her advances; 
but there w^as an inexplicable coldness, that was per- 
ceptible to me though not perhaps to others, and 1 
knew w'as not like my own warm-hearted sister 
Kate. 

As my attcni.ions grew more pointed, the world— 
our little world — ^began to ( hatter about M^ra and 
myself. I [did not care for it in the least, for I felt 
that I loved her with the deep affection of a man 
whose boyish sentiment had merged into feelings 
more intense and lasting. At my age no man ever 
loves lightly, and even now I tremble to think how 
strangely that girl had entwined herself round every 
fibre of my heart. 1 only waited for some trifling 
betrayal that might give me a cliance of ascertaining 
her feelings towards myself, to ask her at once to 
be my w^e. At last the moment came. She told 
me she was going away. A slight sigh, a glistening 
in her dark eye, broken declaration of regret, | 
seemed to declare that the parting would be painful 
to her. The room whirled round with me— we were 
in a crowded party, or I could not have repressed my 
feelmgs. I went borne, determining that the next 
day should decide the nmttcr, — ^that Myra should leavo 
behind her a rejected lover, or stay and become my 
wife. 


Kate was sitting up for mo when 1 reached home. 
She did not always share in the gaieties in which 1 
had joined so much of late— for whose sake, my heart 
told me but too well. 

You look pale, Bernard,” she said ; ” you are 
not ill, 1 hope. made you come homo so 

early ? ” 

1 muttered something unintelligible, and sat down. 
1 felt that I ought to tell Kate, who had been folr so 
long the sharer of my joys and sorrows, what was in 
my heart ; that she had a right to bo acquainted .with* 
the important step I contemplated, and yet 1 knew 
not how to unfold it. Her woman’s feelings must* 
long have discovered my secret, for I had often 
caught Iicr earnest eyes resting on Myra and myself, 
though she never breathed a word to me that she 
guessed my love. But now she evidently perceived 
that I had something to disclose. She came over to 
me, laid her hand on my shoulder, and said gently, 

“ My dear Bernard, tell me what you are thiuking 
of? you never used to have any secrets from Kate.’* 

“ Nor will I now. You may have guessed what 
I am going to tell you.” 

“ It is about Myra Vaughan ? ” 

” Yes. She told me to-night that she is about to 
leave us. I cannot bear to part with her. I am 
going to-morrow to ask her to be my wife and your 
sister.” 

I had proceeded thus far and stopped. I could not 
meet Kate’s eye, and we were both silent for some 
minutes. 

” I had foreseen this,” she said at length. ” Do 
you think she will make you happy ? ” 

” Can you doubt it ? ” I exclaimed, and burst out 
into a lover’s passionate praises, ending by an angry 
declaration that Kate disliked Myra through jealousy 
of my love for her. 

A tear of wounded feeling showed me how unjust 
I had been to my sweet sister. 

“ Borgivc me, Kate. I do not think less of you ; 
but I do love her so much.” 

” My poor Bernard I And you think she loves 
you ? Listen to me. 'VVomcn know one another’s 
real character belter than men can do'. Do not be 
angry when 1 say that Myra Vaughan, graceful and 
winning as she is, is not worthy to marry my brother. 
Do not ask her, Bernard, 1 doubt if she really loves 
you, and even if you wedded her, she would make you 
miserable. She is gay, extravagant, heartless.” 

” You cannot prove this. You are sorely belying 
my own Myra. I do not believe it,” I cried in 
violent anger, rising to retire.” 

Kate turned her pale sad face towards me. 

” Bernard, since you will not be convinced, I will tell 
you what, but for tliis, would have never passed my 
lips. You think I cannot understand your feelings ; 
that I have never loved. I ^ave; and with that 
love which can be felt but once, and for one. He who 
sought me, and wooed me when I was away from 
home, poor and dependent, had qualities to win any 
girl’s heart. Ho told mo he loved me; I believed 
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him, and mtc were affianced : but a young girl came, 
a brilliant dazzling coquette. She stole his heart 
from me, knowing him to be my betrothed, and I saw 
that he loved me no longer.” 

" And what did you do, Kate P ” 

What every right-minded woman who loves for 
love’s own sake, must do. 1 freed him from all bonds 
towards me; he murmured a little, but I knew that he 
was glad to be released. Oh, the agony of that 
knowledge ! And I saw, too, that she who had 
beguiled him was only trilling with him ; for he was 
too poor to give her the station she sought, and he 
was only one out of many she had won and cast away. 
That girl’s name was Myra Vaughan.” 

1 started to my feet. 

” Kate, you are deceiving yourself and me. It is 
through bitter feeling that you speak against her, 
and would hinder your brother from marrying the 
girl he loves, because she came between you and 
your lover.” 

Bitterly have I since regretted that cruel speech. 
Kate turned, and looked full in my face — what agony 
was depicted in her own ! 

” If it be as you say, Bernard, do you not sec that 
if Myra were your wife, Vernon Ciray — 1 can utter 
his name, now — ^wonld be free ; tliat we might meet 
one day, and he might feel as of old towards me, for 
I know he did love me dearly once.” 

And Kate buried her face with her hands, while the 
long-suppressed tears fell through her fingers. Oh I 
how this love had hardened my heart, wlicn I could 
leave my own true-hearted sister in licr sorrow, with 
only a cold good-night. I did not see Kate again 
until I had proposed to Myra Vaughan, and been 
rejected ! 

After she was gone, the talkative old lady whom 
she had visited told us, with many ” nods and becks 
and wreathed smiles,” that Miss Vauglum was staying 
with an old friend of hers, a Mrs. Grey, whose only 
son had lately come into a large property. In two 
months we saw in the county paper the marriage of 
Myra Vaughan and Vernon Grey. As we read it, 
Kate and I pressed each other’s hand with a mournful 
smile, saying, 

“ Now we must live only for one another.” 

CiTAPTEii Vin.— The Tjiue Heart’s Reward. 

Kate and I went ou our WRy through life with 
calmness and peace. We learned to look on the past 
without pain, and towards the future with quiet 
patience. Our lot, if not perfect in happiness, was at 
feast free from gnawing cares. We loved one another 
with a sincerity and tenderness which years rather 
increased than diminished, and had now no secrets 
from each other; and it might be that the fatality 
which had blight^ onr hopes in the same blow, only 
drew us nearer together. The names of Venion and 
of Myra were never uttered by us ; we seldom heard 
them breathed elsewhere, for their home and fate were 
totally different from ours. We only kuew that the 
iharnagc had proved an unhappy one. 


I'ive years had passed since the last sad epoch in 
Kate’s life and mine, when I was called out one 
stormy March night from my warm cheerful parlour, to 
attend a pressing case*— a gentleman who had met 
with an accident in passing through the town. 

“ Who is he ? ” I asked of my summoner, the 
waiter at the inn, who stood bowing at the parlour- 
door while I put on my great coat. I was getting a 
middle-aged man now, and had learned to take care 
of myself. 

** He is a stranger, sir ; all we know is that his 
name is Mr. Grey.” 

Kate changed colour ; she always did at the men- 
tion of that name, common though it was, and often 
as she heard it, but never without a thrill at her 
heart. I bade her go to rest, and set off to my 
jiaticnt. Tt was Vernon Grey wliose sick-bed I liad 
thus, by a strange chance, been called to attend. 

Uc started when he licard my name announced, 
and often, even during the acute pain of setting his 
wounded arm, I caught his eyes fixed ou my face 
with a troubled expression. 1 had been thought like 
Kate, and 1 did not wonder at his gaze. I, too, 
could not look upon the husband of Myra without a 
feeling of pain. At last, when the operation was 
concluded, and my patient was quietly laid on his bed, 

1 asked if I could write to any relative to come and 
stay with him — Mrs. Grey P ” 

” My wife has been dead a year,” he answered, 
abruptly; “I have no relatives.” 

And so she was dead! she whom I had loved so 
well — the brilliant, fascinating Myra I and her husband 
spoke thus coldly of her. I hastily bade him good i 
night and departed, for my heart was full of the past. 
Myra had blighted my sister’s love,— she had scorned 
mine, — and yet I could not hear of her death without 
a pang. 1 went to Kate, who sat just as I had left her. 

“ Kate,” said I, hoarsely, "it is Vernon Grey; he 
is here ; he will soon recover, and Myra is dead.** 

I rushed to my own chamber, and wept over the 
memory of my lost love. 

I will not linger over the relation of Vernon Grey’s 
restoration to health, and how Kate and he again met. 
Ills marriage had been unhappy, as we before knew, 
for she wJio bad lured his heart &om Kate cared little 
for her prize ; and the image of my gentle sister rose 
up before him in strong coutiRst to his gay and 
worldly wife. But peace to the memory of the dead, 
for I loved her once— oh, how well ! 

Vernon Grey again wooed his first love— his only 
tnie one— for the second had been but a dazzling of 
the fancy. I scarcely thought him worthy of my 
noble sister ; but then Kate had loved him once, and 
loved him still. She pleaded to me for him, spoke of 
liis high principles, his affectionate heart ; and while 
I smiled at her woman’s trust and loving forgiveuesiS 
I bade her wed him and be happy. 

" I will not take your sister far a^ay from you, for 
I you are more worthy of her than I,” said Vernon 
Grey; and so he bought an estate near, that Kate 
might see her brother every day. 
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Once Again our neighbours sa^ a adding go forth 
from Dr. Bernard Orgreve’s doors. I liave beheld 
younger and fairer brides tlian the one I now attended 
to the altar, but hever did I look upon a face more 
beaming with chastened happiness than Kate’s. Of 
what moment was it that a W white tlireads mingled 
with the dark hair. And tliat the hand which received 
the golden symbol, had shrunk a little from its round 
proportions? Kate was still fair, for she had the 
beauty given by a tender Jieart ; a meek spirit, and 
that love wliich " bcareth, hopeth, forgiveth ail 
things.” 

It is time that I should end tliis simple history. From 
the period of Kate’s marriage I lived as I live now, in 
tranquil solitude. After forty a man docs not easily 
love again, nor is he likely to inspire love ; lie is too 
old for the young fretli hearts, and tlie worn and 
withered ones are too old for him. I do not say 
that this is invariably the ease, for love is a perennial 
plant which can sometimes bloom as fair in life’s 
autumn as in its spring. But with me it had already 
blossouKJcl and faded; I did not love again. Yet, 
though now time’s circles are narrowing around me, 
and I look towards the close of life, not os a distant 
prospect, but as a valley so near that my feci even 
now are entering its borders, I am not mournful. 
I look back upon a long course, wliieli, if a wcaiy one, 
has not been devoid of many pleasant resting-places. 
My life lias not been wasted ; J have striven to W'ork 
while it was day, remembering the coming night. Tf 
no wife or children brighten my fireside iu my old age, 
1 have at least other ties almost as dear. Dora’s gay 
troop of boys and girls love me as well as cliildren of 
my own could have done, and Kate and her husband 
share with me the calm enjoymenis of a green old 
age. It is pleasant to think that, 'were death to come, 
the old bachelor would be missed in more tliau one 
home, happy though it be. And come deatli soon, or 
come ho late, I fear not. I am contented here; 
I have many sweet ties that I 'would not wisli to 
leave, but I have more in the laud where there is no 
parting. 

Attached to the manuscript wliich relates this 
History of a Household, is a sentence written in a 
formal lawyer’s hand, a strong contrast to the old 
man’s trembling characters, “ Died, June 19th, 18—, 
Dr. Bernard Orgrevc, aged 89. He was the last of the 
family.” 

A PAPER ON PENMANSHIP, 

a. 

'' Non est alicna res, quoe ferb ab honostis negligi 
Bolet, cura beub ct velociter scribondi. . . . Quaro, 
qttUm semper et ubique, turn pi^cipub in cpistoUs 
secretis et fiuniliaribus, delectabit, nc hoc quidem 
neglectum reliqulsse.— QumotiLiAN. 

It is a saying attributed, I believe, to Talleyrand, 
“The use of words is to conceal thouglils.” It 
is to bo hoped that this sentiment is less extensively 
prevalent than one which, althougli not avowed. 


appears unquestionably euteriained by a numerous 
generation — is to conceal wotds. 
Many gentlemen (alas, that tiiith forbids US to 
except ladies !) who would be not a little offended at 
the charge of intending one thing and doing another, 
do nevertheless so employ their pens, that, if they 
designed their readers, or rather would-be readers, to 
comprehend as much of their writing as of phonogra- 
phy or Tcloogoo, they could not act to that end more 
efficiently. 

HannahMore felicitously called unintelligible writing 
"one of tlic minor immoralities.” I suppose she 
meant, that to do all things as well as possible is port 
of our duty : and inasmuch as very little pains and 
attention are requisite to enable any person to write 
legibly, illegible writing argued a degree of culpable 
remissness and a disorderly habit. Courtesy, too, is 
a duty; and it is scarcely courteous to occupy the 
time and exhaust the patience of your correspondents 
in deciphering for hours what they might read in 
minutes. 

I am very far from wishing to insinuate that 
illegible writers may not have a very keen sense of 
what is due from them in every way. I have the 
advantage of being acquainted with some, whom, save 
in this one particular, I should deem it a privilege, 
however distantly, to imitate. In their attention to 
higher things, they overlook one wliich tlicy conceive 
so very inferior and unimportant that it docs not 
deserve a thought. But surely it were better they 
did not. Attention to matters of importance does 
not necessarily imply neglect of less momentous 
coucems. An orator docs not disregard clearness of 
enunciation, or even expression of tone, because he 
considers matter and diction more important; nay, 
perhaps, for that very reason, he endeavours to give 
ills language and his argument all the advantage they 
can derive from an impressive delivery. There 
surely is not tlmt difference between speaking and 
writing as vehicles of thought, that the very contrary 
courses should be adopted by the speaker and the 
writer. It is as though the speaker should purposely 
stammer, that his licarcrs might pay attention; not 
to the vigour of his argumeuls or the eloquence 
of his illustrations, but to the far-between portions of 
his words, in order that they might link them toge- 
ther ; and to the distant exordia of his sentences, that 
they might remember them till his perorations in due 
time arrived. Whatever the logical or rhetorical power 
of such ail orator, he would be understood by few, 
and few of those few could he impress. For the most 
port, his rising would be the no distant prelude of 
empty benches. And sliould he carry his practice 
into private conversation, he would, like Horace’s 
declaimer, put learned and unlearned alike to flight, ‘ 
or, like the ancient mariner, must hold his friends down 
ere they would hear him ; when* it is certain that 
they would not listen like a three years’ child ; unless 
that comparison be taken to express, fractiousness and 

(l) ” Indoctum doctumque ftigat rccitutor acvil)U8.’*— Dsuirf. Poet 
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impatience. Yet wliero is the difference between an 
amateur stammer and an amateur scrawl P Shak- 
speare himself, if we must read him in the penman- 
ship of many of our acquaintance, would become an 
unintelligible bore — and it needs no small intimacy, 
patience, and good nature, to reconcile us to the task 
of reading some of the mystic perpetrations which wo 
are all destined, at some time or other, to assail. 

Notwithstanding the closeness of the analogy, there 
is every difference in the treatment which the stam- 
merer and the scrawler respectively receive at the 
hairds of society. The former, who, on account of 
the unpopularity of the accomplishment, is always 
such through infirmity, is barely tolerated; the latter, 
though perfectly capable of amendment, is encouraged 
to persist in his delinquency, by two strange W 
prevalent opinions, — 1, that bad writing is the cha- 
racteristic of a gentleman ; 2, that it is an indication of 
genius. 

There is no conceivable reason why stammering 
should not be as much the badge of gentility and the 
heritage of genius as unintelligible writing. But for | 
the present let us try the question on its own separate 
merits, and without reference to any analogies. 

As to the first of these views, 1 am afraid we are 
become so refined and fastidious that nothing would 
reconcile us to a “writing-master” hand: a gentleman 
who should adopt it, would incur grave suspicion of 
having exercised that plebeian vocation, if not of 
having sat in the counting-house, or even behind the 
counter. How far this is a reasonable prejudice, I 
will not undertake to decide. But if it be, still it 
does not follow that the abaudonnicnt of one kind of 
legible writing involves the adoption of one which ;is 
illegible. A gentleman in a ball-room may not wish 
to bo mistaken for a dancing-master; but he may 
avoid that imputation without tripping up his 
partner. He who should do so would make a good 
bargain were he mistaken for nothing worse. A 
gentleman may sometimes so far avoid all suspicion of 
his ever having heea a writing-master, that he may 
incur that of never having had one. How 

“ The crooked scr.'^wls of many a downish hand ” 
should be tho distinctive character of gentlemen, 
seems not easy to comprehend. A coarse, 'clumsy 
demeanour, or voice, or address, would be fatal to the 
claim. Why should a coarse clumsy hand-writing 
^ support it ? That some gentlemen do indeed w'lite 
such abominations, is but too well known to their 
correspondents ; and some of these gentlemen, it is 
not nicely, are influenced by the notion that they 
are thereby upholding their position in society ; but, 
to the honour of common sense, there is a host of 
others, who, while they act and speak and compose 
like gentlemen, are not afraid of any degradation in 
makiiqf themselves intelligible on paper. 

If 'g^ios be indicated by illegible writing, the 
has to congratulate itself on the possession of a 
Ijmujch larger proportion of that quality than is ordina- 
rily sujmosed to esist in it* . At this rate, it can 
scaicely boast an inl^bitant who is not acquainted 


with many writers of genius, if he have not the 
happiness to possess this criterion of genius himself. 
The world, it seems, knows nothing of its greatest 
men. Beside, it is rather an awkward fact, that some 
tolerably clear penmen have obtained a little reputa- 
tion for genius therein. The autograph of Shakspeare 
is remarkably distinct. I have now lying before me 
the writing of Wordsworth, Southey, Campbell, Kcble, 
Talfourd, Dickens, Longfellow, Tbackery, Tennyson, 
Porson. As I do not consider genius and imagination 
merely convertible terms, I venture to add the last 
name to the list. Tlic penmanship of all these writers 
is eminently clear ; that of tho last three not sur- 
passed by the finest tj^ography. If, then, genius of 
the highest order is quite compatible with an intelli- 
gible hand, while a very humble amount of talent 
will suffice for the acquirement of a scrawl, the notion 
of affinity between genius and illegibility is as little 
supported by facts as it is by common sense.' 

But, gi*anting the monstrous supposition of affinity 
between genius and bad writing, (as if genius could 
have ajffinity with any thing bad,) whatever is bad 
ought surely to be rejected. The faulis of genius 
arc not to he imitated. Men of genius have some- 
times squandered health and property in profligacy, 
— dodged their creditors through life. And such an 
erratic course has been deemed characteristic of 
genius, with about as good reason as assigns the 
same distinction to distorted penmanship. But even 
if this view were true, it would scarcely follow that 
such a course was worthy of imitation. “ Decipit 
exemplar vitiis imitabile.” It may seem strange to 
some that, because they are in awe of a tipstaff, they 
arc not Sheridans, and though they arc forgers, they 
are not Chattertons. Yet, strange as it may seem, it 
is true; and if they never carry their imitation 
beyond this mark, they will never be any nearer to 
the models of their ambition. 

It were well if some people w’ould expend a little 
time in learning to write distinctly, were it only to 
save themselves, as well as their neiglibours, many 
unpleasantnesses. An example or two, recorded on 
good authority, may set this matter in a clearer light. 

It was said of a late eminent chancery barrister, 
that he wrote three hands only— one which none but 
himself and his clerk could read ; one which none but 
himself could read ; and one which he himself could 
not read. In one of the two former, it is wid, he 
once addressed a note to a friend, who recognised the 
writing, but was utterly unable to comprehend the 
purport. After many unavailing assaults and pro- 
strated conjectures, as a desperate resource, he dashed 
a bottle of ink over a sheet of paper, signed his name 
at the bottom, folded the sheet, and addressed it to 
his enigmatic^ friend, whose astonishment on open- 
ing it was boundless. Instantly he burned to the 
chambers of the writer, if so we may designate him, 
whom he encountered with, “ Are you mad P You 
have sent me here a blotted sheet of paper with your 
name to it— what do you mean?” Imperturbably the 
friend replied, “If this is evidence of Inswity, 
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you stand self-conviqtcd : you have done the very 
same. You have sent me a,blotted sheet subscribed 
with your name, and I knew no other way to answer 
it.” The other protested he had done no such thing, 
and viewed the new assertion as irrefragable confir- 
mation of his previous deduction. “ I will, however, 
sliow you the paper,” said his friend, coolly. The 
note was produced, and the w'riter exclaimed — “ Why, 
eoiild you not read this? It says as elearly as i 
could write it. 

Dear Will you favour me with the pleasure of 

your company to dinner on Thursday next, at half- 
past six ? 

'‘Yours truly, 

« » 

"Well,” said the friend, “my reply is quite as 
clear. See, it is — 

“Dear , It will give me much pleasure to 

accept your kind invitation for Thursday next. 

“ Yours truly, 

({ *' yy 

Rut correspondence of Ibis kind is not always 
equally fortunate. Dr. Parr, whose hand was I he 
very ahstraction of iucomprcihcnsihility, visiting llic 
reading-room of a wai-cring-place, hapj)encd to find 
among the subscribers a name wbicli Ite could 
decypher, iJiougli few ollicrs would have been equally 
successful. It was tliat of a friend whom ho had not 
seen for some time. Anxious to renew early impres- 
sions, he iiKpiircd of the proprietor of the rooms his 
friend’s address. This, however, was not known; 
accordingly the doctor was obligiul to leave his card, 
with his own address thereon written, oi- intended to 
be written, in that peculiar vcliiclc of thought which 
his pen was wont to employ. On tlie next appearance 
I of t he person for whom the card was desigiu'd, it was 
I duly put into his hand. Delighted at the ))roximity 
j of his early friend, the recipient proceeded to inquire 
at the talisman where its owner was to be found ; but 
it pcrtiuaeiously refused to declare, — not a letter wjxs 
dceyplierablc. Whether crescent, street, or square, j 
was undiscovcrable. Thus foiled, the reader, if we 
may so designate the unsuccessful attempter, liad no 
resource save to leave his own card, with his address 
(as he imagined) written thereon. Rut, alas ! he and 
his friend were similar in their ideas of penmanship as 
well as of other things : and when Parr, surprised that 
lie had not seen his old companion, agmii betook liimsclf 
to the room, Jicard the history, and received the card, 
he was equally at fault ; and the result was that two 
friends, anxious to meet, and living in the same town, 
actually lost the opportunity of intercourse, through 
the enigmatical character o£. their wTiting. 

A more serious instance is recently reported in the 
papers. The news of the laic dreadful event at 
Stanfield Hall was communicated immediately to 
Norwich by telegraph. But what the inarvels of 
modern discovery could effect for celerity was more 
than counterbalanced by slovenly writing. The 
telegraphic message was so miserably penned, that 
the authorities of the police .did not comprehend its 
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import till the next morning." The consequence 
might liavc been the utter frustratiem of the cuds of 
justice. 

The only case in which illegible wwiing seems 
defensible is, where you wish to give your friend a 
salutary excrcibc of patieiico and temper: though 
even here, unless there be a predisposition to self- 
control, the ntlempt may not be advisable. Where,'* 
however, such a disposition exists, it may be beneficially 
exercised by labouring to extract the meaning of an 
obstinate epistle; for, if the communicat ion be im- 
porlant, tlie struggling of impatience which it will 
tend to excite, will afford favourable opportunities of 
intermd conflict ; while, if the matter be insignificant, 
the trouble taken to arrive at nothing will furnish 
means of imitating tlio liigher and more characteristic 
moral features of Socrates. Rut the experiment will 
be best rcslrieled to tlic latter case, as its effects will 
then be purely salutary; whereas, in the former, 
whether the business bn important to yourself, your 
friend, or both, it would be unpleasant to render it 
nugatory ; a probable result, notwithstanding, of your 
cacograpliical labours. 

The advantages of your ex[)crimcnt will be greatly 
enhanced by cromng^ which may succeed in rendering 
it an immortal “ Triumph of Temper.” Even a legible 
hand is so ingeniously disguised by this practice, that 
it attains the dignity of the most confirmed scrawl. 
Why ladies arc so much addicted to this habit is a 
problem to wliieli I Jiave irevcr been able to find a 
satisfactory solution. 

L' On the whole., Imwevcr, 1 will venture to infer from 
the above rambling observations, that unintelligible 
writing is neither the cluiractcristic of a gentleman, 
nor of a genius : that, as far as it has any result, it 
detracts from the qualities of both; that it often pro- 
duces serious inconvenience, and that, how’over 
beneficial as a moral exercise, it shares that advantage 
with many other things which are neither agreeable 
nor desirable, and which the most careless penman 
would be very far from anxious to incur. 

^ — 

CURIOSITIES OE SCIENCE. 

CONNEXION OF NATURAL AND MORAL PHENOMENA. 

Nikruhr commences one of his lectures on Roman 
history with this striking observation; “Shakspeare 
has connected awful phenomena of nature with the 
occurrences in the moral world, as Thucydides con- 
nects the physical phenomena of the Peloponnesian 
War with the moral condition of the people. During 
the second Punic War, the earth was sliaken by ex- 
traordinary convulsions and fermeutations w'hich were 
going on in its bowels ; and Pliny says, that in one 
year, fifty-seven earthquakes were reported at Rome, — 
a greater number than has ever been observed before 
in so short a period.” 

“ INDIA RUBDER.” 

The first mention of this substance being seen in 
England, occurs in a letter written by Sir Josepli 
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Banks to Carstou, the pliilosopher, in the year 1768, 
accompanying “ two balls of the clastic substance.” 
Two years aftcniv'ards, it was announced to the public 
as for sale, for the purpose of rubbing out pencil 
marks. The first printed notice of it occurs at the 
end of the preface to Priestley’s work on Perspective, 
published in 1770. It runs thus : — “ Since this work 
was printed off, I have seen a substance excellently 
adapted to the purpose of wiping off from paper the 
marks of a black-lead pencil. It must, therefore, be 
of singular use to those who ])ractise drawing. It is 
sold by Mr. Nainic, mathematical instrument maker, 
opposite the Jioyal Exchange. lie sells a cubical 
piece of about half an inch for three shillings, and he 
says it will last for several years.” Eor upwards of 
fifty years, the clastic substance was known as Rubber^ 
and nothing else, both in name and use ; and it is 
but recently that its solubility and elasticity have 
been fully appreciated in multitudinous applications 
to the arts. 

The various adaptations by Macintosh of caovA- 
chouc, as India-rubber is now' called, arc familiar to 
the reader ; but he is probiibly not aware that Lidia- 
rubber cloaks wore worn in South America upwards 
of a century since. Yet sucli, forsooth, is the plain 
fact of history ; and, disinclined as w'c are to detirivc 
Mr. Macintosh of the merit of his adaptation, the 
invention must be awarded to another age. In a 
work entitled Im Monarclda LnUumu printed at 
Madrid in 1 728, we find a ch.aptcr devoted to “ Very 
profitable trees iu A’ew ypain, from which there 
distil various liquors and resin.” Among them is 
described a tree called nhpiahtin^ w'liieh the natives 
cut with a hatchet, to obtain the wdiito, thick, and 
adliesivc milk. This, when coagulated, they made 
into balls, called ulli^ which rebounded very high 
when struck to the ground, and were used in various 
games. It was also made into shoes and sandals. 
The author continues : “ Our peoj)lo (the ISpanhu-ds) 
make use of tliis vAli to varnish their float's, made of 
hempen cloth, for wet weather, which arc good to 
resist water, but not against the sun, by whose heat 
and rays tlic ulli is dissolved.” India Rubber is not 
known in ^Icxico at the present day by any other 
name tlian that of utli ; and the oil-silk covering of 
hats very generally w'oni throughout the coujitry by 
travellers, is always called utli. 

In Assam, trees yielding caoutchouc grow in vast 
forests. One tree has been found with a trunk 
seventy feet in circumference, 100 feet in height, 
and its branches expanding filO feet ini circidt. 
It has been estimated, after an accurate survey, that 
there are 43,240 such noble trees within a length of 
thirty miles and breadth of eight miles of forest near 
Eerozepore, in the district of Chardwar, in Assam. 

KITEIC ACID IN HAIL. 

It is known that rain which falls during a thunder- 
storm frequently contains a little nitric acid, the 
bi-igin of which is attributed to the combustion of 
nittogen by tho lightning. M. Duci*os has proved by 
, experiment that certoiiL hailstones which had a piquant 


taste, not only contained nitric acid, but minute por- 
tions of nitrate of potash. 

FOliCE OP ELECTBICITT. 

Faraday has shown that tho decomposition of one 
single grain of w'ater produces more electricity than is 
contained in the most powerful flash of lightning. If 
so, then must the decomposition of a grain of water, 
produce indirectly, as a minimum, a power of force 
equal to the moving of 100 tons from a slate of rest, 
and giving them an average velocity of ten feet per 
second. — E, Highton, C.E, 

DAGUERREOTyPlNG THE FALLS OP NIAGARA. 

Sir C. Lyell, in his recently published lYavcls, 
observes : " Tho Falls of Niagara, though continually 
in motion, have all the effects of a fixed and unvary- 
ing feature in the landscape; and, however strange it 
may seem, some Daguerreotype representations have 
been executed with no small success. They not only 
record the form of the rocks and the islands, but 
even the leading features of the cataract, and the 
shape of the rising clouds of spray. I have often 
wished that Father Hennessin could have taken one 
of these portraits, and bequeathed it to the geologists 
of our times. It would have afforded us no slight aid 
in our speculations respecting the comparative states 
of the ravine in the scvcuteenlh and uinctconth cen- 
turies.” Tho first series of View's of the Falls taken 
by the l)aguerreoty])c, w'as executed by J. E. Myall, 
(Ih-of. High School,) in September, 1846. 

GOLD TESTS. 

Trofessor Tennant, in a lecture delivered to the 
Society of Arts, details a few' simple tests to detect 
the adulteration of gold. It is said that brass filings 
have beem exported to California to mix with the 
gold dust found there ; the filings, however, are much 
lighter than gold, and readily dissolve in nitric acid. 
The specific gravity of gold lias been tried by four 
diflereni tests; the following is the result: 15*, 
IG’i, 17.; so that, as a mean, tho specific 
gravity of gold is sixteen times greater than water ; 
wliilc that of copper pyrites is 4*5 ; iron pyrites, 4‘3 ; 
mica, 3*. The blowpipe is a most useful and simple 
instrument for these examinations : it can bo used 
with a penny candle and a half-pennyworth of char- 
coal ; so that for cightpence or tenpence a primitive 
furnace to eomjnciice operations with can be pur- 
chased. Gold may be cut witli a knife, like lead, and 
bent and beat out into thin leaves. Iron pyrites can- 
not be cut, or even scratched, with a knife ; copper 
pyrites can, and both are brittle. Mica is foliated 
and elastic. If the blowpipe bo applied to gold it 
will retain its colour ; while copper and iron pyrites 
lose theirs, and the latter becomes magnetic. Gold 
is not acted upon by nitric, muriatic, or sulphuric acrid, 
singly.; it is only soluble in the former two acids 
combined. If any of the other three minerals were 
reduced to powder, either of those acids would readily 
act on them. 

THE THAMES TUNNEL. 

The engineering details of this vast work present 
some marvels of ingenuity. The building of the huge 
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brick shaft, fifty feet in diameter, forty-two feet in 
height, and three feet thick, with, set over it, the 
steam-engine for pumping out the water, and raising 
the earth, and the sinking of the whole, eti mass^, into 
tlicRothcrhithe bank, — ^were monster works of genius. 
Thus far the vertical shaft ; the Tunnel itself com- 
menced with an excavation larger than the interior of 
the old House of Commons. But the greatest in- 
vention was the shield apparatus, reminding one of 
the test lido of the Roman soldiers. It consisted of a 
series of cells, in which, as the miners worked at one 
end, the bricklayers formed at the other the fop, 
sides, and bottom of the Tunnel. But the dangers 
were many. Sometimes, portions of the frame would 
break, with the noise of a cannon-shot ; tlion alarming 
cries were heard, as some irruption of earth or water 
poured in. The excavators were, however, much 
more inconvenienced by fire than water; gas explo- 
sions frequently wrapping the plaee in a slicct of 
flame, and strangely mingling with the water, and 
rendering the workmen iiiscnsiblo. Yet, witli all these 
perils, only seven li\es were lost in constnieting the 
Tunnel under the 'riiamcs ; whereas nearly fovt^ men 
\vcro killed in building the new TiOiidon Jlridge. 

THE AllTESlAN WELL OE r.REXELLK, AT PMUS. 

The boring of this well by the ^lessrs. Mnlot 
occupied seven years, one month, and twcniy-six 
days, to the depth of 1,7911 English feet, or 19 1| 
feet below the depth at whieli M . Mlm do Beaumont 
foretold that water would be found. 'Phe sound, or 
borer, weighed 20,000 lb., and was treble the height 
of the dome of the Hospital des Invalide^s, at Paris. 
In JVlay, 1S37, uhen the bore had reached 1,2 10 f<‘.ct 
8 inches, the great chisel and 2P)2 feet of rod fell to 
the bottom; and, altliougli these weighed five tons, 
]\r. Mnlot tapped a screw on the lieadof tln^ rods, and 
thus, connecting auot-her length to them, after fifteen 
I mouths’ labour, drew up the cbiscl. On another occa- 
sion, the chisel having been raised with great force, 
sunk at one stroke 8.5 feet 3 inches into the chalk. 

The depth of this well is nearly four times the 
' height of Strasburg Catlicdral, more than six times 
I the height of the Hospital des [nvalidcs, at Paris, and 
! St. Peter’s, at Rome ; nearly four times and a-lialf the 
! height of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and nine times the 
! height of the Monument, London. Lasf.ly, sujipose 
all the above cdiliecs to be pihul upon each other, 
from the base-line of the Well of Grcnelle, and they 
would but reach within Hi feet of its surface. — Year- 
book of Facts, 1843. 

AVEEAGE DUEATION OF LIFE. 

The number representing '•tho average duration of 
life gives but a general idea of the mortality, and can 
only be employed with circumspect ion. ^ It would be 
diflicult to cite any example of arithmetical mean, in 
which more dissimilar elements are employed. Eor 
I example, in tho calculation' of the average duration of 
life, the same value is given to a year of the existence 
of a child as of a man in the prime of life, or in his 
old age . — Quetelet on Frohabilities, 


LAW OP NUMBEES. > 

The remarkable prmciple of James Bemouilli con- 
sists exactly of this. That skilful geometrician had 
employed a part of his life in demonstrating this result, 
whieli now appears so simple to us— namely, that the 
mean givcih by a series of trials falls near tbe number 
souglit within limits so much the more narrow as the 
trials ai-e more mulfiplicd. — Quetelet on Probabilities* 

BLOOMING OP PLANTS. 

The time of the blossoming of the lilac, the elm, 
the birch, the linden, and the oak, is known for the 
environs of Naples. Comparing the dates with those 
of Brussels, we find that in the latter place the 
blossoming took place thirty-six days later ; and as 
between Naples and Brussels the difference of latitude 
is only 10", it can be seen that we must reckon 3'6 
for one degree of diflercnce in latitude. It should be 
added that the environs of Naples differ little in 
elevation from those of Brussels. 

ABUSE OP SCIENCE. 

Nearly all the sciences in their origin, instead of 
producing salutary fruits, have given rise to the most 
d(‘plorjib]c abuses. Astrology, by tbe aid of cheats 
and cbarlatans, boldly wTOught on tbe credulity of 
I men, while the true science of the stars, timid and 
unknown, was attempting its first steps, and was 
endeavouring to mount its usurped throne. Alchemy 
in turn, seated itself by the side of the cradle of the 
science which studies the laws and composition of 
bodies ; and for a long lime it also deceived men by 
the promise of results which it had not povrer to 
realise. Magic, next, foreseeing the manrcls which 
physic would one day produce, attempted to accom- 
plish them ill its own w'ay, and equally to usurp a 
power which did not belong to it. Each science at 
its birth finds the same antagonism. So soon as 
we perceive the distant end to which it should con- 
duct, so soon as we have the consciousness of its 
future, imagination seeks to seize by anticipation 
those treasures the contemplation of which should 
one day give us enjoyment : it gives birth to brilliant 
systems, and attempts to transfer to others the illu- 
sions by which itself lias been mi.slcd. — Quetelet on 
Probabilities, 

PAI4SE ESTI.VATES OF TUE EAllLY ASTEONOMEKS. 

Wo have a curious proof of our senses deceiving us 
more than our instruments, in the history of astronomy, 
in regard to the valuing of the apparent diameters of 
the stars. The first astronomers who occupied them- 
selves with determining the angle under which the 
most brilliant stars which radiate from the heavens 
were seen, much exaggerated its size. Kepler attri- 
buted to Sirius an apparent diameter of 240 seconds ; 
Tycho Bralie more than 126 seconds; and Albate- 
ginus, before them, made it 45 seconds. Tho diversity 
of these measures shows suflicieiitly how little con- 
fidence they should inspire ; and the improvements in 
telescopes prove even the siiudlest to have been much 
exaggerated. Gassendi gave Sirius but ten seconds 
of apparent diameter. Galileo, Hcvelius, and I . D« 
Cassini reduced the diameter to five or six seconds. 
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. Sir W. Hcrschcl went even further, and only estimated 
^at small fractions of a second tlic apparent diameter 
of the two most brilliant stars in the heavens. Tliis 
celebrated astronomer even doubted whether the 
value for Arctnms should not fall below the tenth 
j)art of a second. What a prodigious difference in 
the estimate of stars of the first magnitude, to de- 
scend from 240 seconds to the 2,d!00th part of that 
value ! — QueteleL 

— ♦— 

A LADY WHO HAS SEEN THE WORLD. 

Readeb, did you ever chance to hear of the famous 
Maria of Mont Blanc, a peasant woman of Chaniouiii, 
the only one of licr sex who ever ascended to the 
summit of the monarch of mountains; or of Tour 
own countrywoman, Mrs. Campbell, who, with her 
daughters, traversed the frightful Mcr de Glace, in 
all its extent, and crossed over to the valley of 
Cormayeur? These were remarkable instances of 
female nerve and intrepidity, but what think you of a 
woman who has aetually gone round the globe by 
herself, not comfortably ensconced on shipboard and 
touching here and there in its four tpuirters, but 
exploring many of its most interesting countries? 
Can you believe in the existence of such a prodigy ? 
if not, such an one I must )io less declare myself to 
have seen, and talked, and travelled with. 

It was at Constantinople, in the summer of 1841, 
that T went on board the Austrian steamer plying 
from that city to Beirout, and, as it happened, found 
myself the only passenger in the best cabin. 1 was 
not long, however, in making acquaintances on deck. 
Among the crowd of Turks and Levantines I was 
struck with the appearance of a lady, whose singular 
costume — a tight gown of plain grey serge, of a 
somewhat antiquated fashion, and a Elorentinc straw 
hat, with a very wide brim — curiously contrasted with 
the flowing oriental garments around. There was, 
however, nothing even to excite a smile in her ap- 
pearance. Her person was slight, her countenance 
grave, and her manners remarkably simple and un- 
affected. She was travelling entirely alone, but had 
found a temporary protector in the person of a 
venerable-looking monk, who was going to his convent 
in Syria. I foimd that our object was the same, — 
a pilgrimage to tlic Holy City ; nor was I long in 
discovering that my new companion was no ordinary 
pilgrim, and that the thirst for romantic excitement 
and the desire for information were motives at least 
as powerful with her as the indulgence of a feeling of 
piety. Our conversation turned upon the difiiculties 
of the way. The country was reputed to be in a very 
unsettled state, the roads said to be beset with 
robbers. 1 soon became so interested in the calm 
and resolute character of my new friend, that 1 
resolved to assist her to the utmost of my power. 
On reaching Beirout, no time was lost in repairing to 
an English merchant to whom I had an introduction, 
whose active kindness procured me a travelling 
serf^i named Achmet, a native of Beirout, who 


was directed to lay in a stock of provisions for a two 
or three days* cruise, and to lake our places in a 
boat sailing that evening for Jaffa. My lady pilgrim, 
of wdiom I had lost sight during the confusion of 
lauding, was now sought out ; nor was it long before 
she made her appearance at the merchant’s. At first 
my friend was rather shy of this part of the business, 
but the mature age, grave appearance, and simple 
manners of my new acquaintance, soon set at rest 
iiny ungenerous suspicions. 

The evening came, and wc repaired on board. The 
boat proved to be an undeeked Anib craft, of the very 
rudest description, Avilh two masts, and huge latino or 
triangular sails. A small cabin, about six feet square, 
into which it was necessary to creep on all fours, was 
contrived at the stem, but it was so foul that to take 
refuge there except in ease of a storm was impossible. 
The rest, of the boat laid a flooring of sand and 
shingle, and its rough ribs served for couches, and 
sofas, and berths, at once. The places of honour, 
including the aforesaid cabin, had been reserved for 
ourselves — the rest of the vessel was crowded with a 
motley collection of passemgers. 
i Having myself roughed it before in this W'ay, I was 
prej)ared for wdiat I met with, but nothing surprised 
me more than the passive iudiffcrciico of my com- 
panion. Though certainly not “ cabimicd,” we were 
"cribbed and conlinctr* with a vengeance. ‘VVilkic, when 
putting up for the night in the one room of a Spanisli 
posada with a party of ladies and gentlemen, talks of 
curtains and other contrivances for decorum. 1 
thought of tJjc fastidious delicacy of TTopd’s " School- 
mistress ” under Mich alarming circumstances. But 
there was no remedy. " Misery acquaints a man with 
strange bcdfidlows.” All distinctions were literally 
brought to one level, and, when night came on, and 
we were forced to lie down in the sand which formed 
the sheeting of tlic general bed, with the canopy of 
heaven for a curtain, we made so tight a fit of it, that, 
as Stephens somewhere says, " if the bottom of the 
boat had fallen out, we could liardly have tumbled 
through.” 

Ou awaking tlic next morning, wc were already 
dressed. The sun was rising in glory behind Mount 
Lebanon. Our picturesque old bark, with her huge 
latinc sails, flew steadily along under the pressure 
of the light breeze, and the fresh odours from the sea, 
with our prosperous progress, contributed to put us 
all into excellent spirits. After our ablutions, Achmet 
was soon ready with a breakfast of coffee, bread, 
eggs, and fruit. We sat iii the pleasant shadow of 
the sail ; maps and guide-bobks were pulled out, and 
every point of that memorable coast successively made 
out and commented on. I was perfectly delighted 
with the intelligence of my companion, and never, 
surely, did any traveller, male or female, give so 
little trouble, and cuter into every thing with such a 
spirit of quiet, heartfelt enjoyment. And thus we 
sailed along, past Sidon, and past l^re, till, as the 
sun dropped his fiery ball into the western waters, we 
reached the promontory of Mount Carmel and its 
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white convent, looking out over the lonely, wide- 
spread sea. As night came on, all dropped asleep 
again, huddled together in the general receptacle. 

On reaching Jaffa the next afternoon, a tribe of 
lialf-naked Arabs rushed sliouting into the water, and 
bore us, lady and all, triumphantly into the town. 
The notion of a woman wandering about by herself 
was so unintelligible to the crew and Arabs, that I 
was, of course, looked upon as licr lawful proj)rietor 
and protector ; and it was rather embarrassing how 
to get rid of this honour, and, at the same time, to 
provide comfortably for my companion. Eortunatch% 
there proved to be an Aust riau consul in the place, 
and to his custody, ns a German, 1 desired Acliinet to 
consign her for the night. 

Jaffa is but thirty miles from Jerusalem, and, by 
starting very early in the it\oruing, I intended to g(‘t 
there that evening. Accordingly, long before sunrise 1 
had ordered horses to be ready, and sent Aclimet to 
fetch Madame from the Austrian consul’s, where she 
had been very kindly treated by the ladies of his 
family. It was om* of the. hottest days of a Syrian 
summer; the half-eultivatcd plains, parched up by 
the summer heat, were d(‘stituto of shade and ver- 
dure, and haunted by myriad swarms of insects ; our 
supply of water was soon exhausted, and had it 
not been for the peasant girls of tin; villages, Avho 
brought forth piteh(*,rs to gain a le.w ])aras from a 
passing traveller, we should have .suffered cruelly. 
But not a single murmur, not even an iudieation of 
impatience, ever csca])(;(l the lips of my surprising 
feminine companion durhig the whole of this burning 
day. After a most blessed halt at a well, and an 
liour’s repose under tlie shadow of a solitary fig-tree, 
we pushed into the wild deliles of the hill country of 
Judyca, so narrow in ])laces that but one at. a time can 
pass, famous of old besides for 1 heir insecurity, and 
as the scene of many an outi age and many a murder 
perpetrated upon the pilgrims to J erusalem. Our pro- 
gress through these ravines was so much slower than 
wc anticipated, that we were benighted at a village in 
the mountains. Wc halted in the court of a niinous 
mosque, and established our quarters under its vaulted 
cloisters. The village sheik, who had sent ns a huge 
jpiliiu for supper, came down for a while to visit us. 
At length we betook ourselves to our respective dor- 
mitories on the ground ; but sleep refused to visit our 
eyes : wc had reached, wc found, to within three 
hours of Jerusalem. Restless and excited, about 
midnight, I desired Aclimct to prepare for doi)arture — 
our companion, 1 found, had been as wakeful as 
myself. At midnight, the camels sleeping around us 
in groups, we stumbled forth by starliglit from the 
court of the mosque, and picked our uncertain way 
among the olive groves surrounding the village. 

The road was a mere horse-path down slippery slabs 
of rock into the hollow of a precipitous ravine : in the 
dark, it was one succession of slides and stumbles 
from top to bottom. I soon lost sight of Madame, 
who had forged ahead of me, but hailed her from 
time to time with loud shouts, to which she responded 


in a minor key. At the bottom of the valley I over- 
took her, and wo hastened onwards towards the 
bounic of our journey. My own excitement was 
beyond anything I ever experienced — the mind of my 
companion was no less absorbed, and thus we paced 
on side by side in the dim starlight, without ex- 
cliaiiging more than an occasional syllable. At length, 
the light broke gradually in faint red bars behind* 
a dark wavy summit — it was the Mount of Olives ! 
A long liiKi of walls, with here and there a tower 
and dome, loomed up and began to redden with the 
iiicrciising light ; and as the crimson streaks became 
more and more intensely vivid, with a feeling more 
like dreaming than waking, w^c found ourselves at the 
gate of Jerusalem. While the sentinel within was 
uiiharring it, wc held a brief consultation, when it wiis 
decided that 1 should remit the pilgrim-lady to her 
legitimate protectors, the monks of the Koiuaii Catho- 
lic convent, while 1 sought out for myself the abode 
of a friend who was then locum tenem for the abicnt 
consul. 

During my slay at Jerusalem I saw but little of my 
companion, but on joining some travellers who were 
about to go down to the Jordan and the Dead Sea, — 
an excursion which, though short, is both fatiguing 
and perilous, Madame proved to be one of tin? party. 
At nightfall wo. reached the extraordinary convent 
of St. Saba, among the wild deserts of the Jordan, 
and here 1 found that, lest tlie sanctity of the brethreu 
.should be compromised, women were never admitted 
within the walls, a solitary tower without being 
appointed as their receptacle. Tliitlicr i repaired 
witli a lay servant, whose office it was to attend to the 
wants of the female pilgrims. Stumbling in tlic dark 
over the rocky ground, we reached at length the base 
of the tower, stiuiding, quite isolated, upon the brink 
of a tremendous prtjcipiee. Here the lay brother, 
handing me the supper-basket, ])lantcd a ladder so 
as to form a communication wdth the portal, whicii 
w'as elevated some twenty feet above the ground, and 
then, ascendmg, drew forth a key and unlocked the 
small heavy door wliich gave access to tlus female 
asylum, or rather prison. The room wc entered was 
empty, and, by anollier ladder, w^e ascended to the upper 
story, which was furnished with some little attention 
to the bodily, but also to what was more consulted, 
the ghostly comforts of its gentle inmates. Pictures 
and images of saints adorned Die walls of a small 
oratory", wliich was niched into the side of the apart- 
ment, over wliich a few lamjis cast a dim unecrtaiii 
gleam, leaving its extremities in gloomy obscuiity. 
Upon a low divan sat t he object of our search, w'itli 
her usual expression of calm and fearless tranquillit.y. 
Her simple supper was brought forth, and while she 
was engaged witli it, I asked her wdicthcr she did 
not feel timid at being left in niter solitude. In fact, 
the dim, dreary-looking chamber above, tlie total 
darkness of the lower story, the liorriblc stillness of 
the place, were all calculated to act upon a nervous 
imagination, and to aw’aken a train of dismal and 
superstitious fancies. When Captain Basil Hall and 
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his daughters visited the place, the ladies had refused 
to be thus incarcerated, and stormed away till allowed 
to enter tlie convent walls. Not so, however, tlie 
German pilgrim; she declared that she never was 
more comfortable, and refused niy offer to remain on 
guard in the lower story of the tower. Accordingly, 
we departed, and locked her up snug for the night. 

Long before sunrise next morning, w'c were all 
mustered, including Madame, before the gate of the 
convent, and wended our way to the awful shores of 
the Dead Sea and the valley of the Jordan. Not to 
dwell upon these well-known scenes, suffice it to say, 
that the powers of endurance of the whole party 
were never more severely tried That night wc 
bivouacked under a tree, and, rising by starlight, 
returned to Jerusalem, most thoroughly knocked up. 

Here I lost sight of my interesting and intrepid 
friend. On returning to Europe I often reverted to 
our adventures, and wondered what would be the end 
of her strange passion for rambling, which ''seemed 
to grow by -what it fed on.” Conceive my surprise 
at finding last autumn the following notice; of her in 
the " New York Intcrary World,” under the head of 
“ What is talked about : ” — 

“ Madame Ida Pfeift'er, of Vienna, lias arrived in 
this city, furnished witli letters from our Missionaries. 
She formerly visited llie East, and lias written lujr 
travels. She has since carried away bricks from 
Nineveh, passed througli I'ersia, and looked in upon 
Gutzlaff in China. On her way Jiitlicr through tin 
Brazils, she was attacked liy robbers, against whom 
she defended herself bravely — cutting oft* the lingers 
of one of her antagonists, and being herself wounded 
in the struggle. After remamiug with us awliile, she 
will return to her native city, from which she departed 
on her adventurous expedition.” W. 11. B. 


SUMMER TIME. IN THE COUNTRY.' 

Thb title of this book will have a wonderful 
fascination for every " pining wretch, in city jient.” 
No, not wonderful; we reeidl the word; it is but 
miural that the tliought of Summer Time in the 
country should charm the minds of those who pass 
their lives amid the noise and turmoil, tlie press mid 
hurry, the ceaseless toil and excitement', of a great city. 
Eor who is there, though bom and bred in London, 
and loving London ns he may, that docs not long for 
the country from May to November? 'Hic world 
of business and the world of fashion may counteract 
that longing, and do so etfectnally ; but wc do not 
hesitate to t&na that no people love “the country ” 
more than the English, and that among the English 
the Londoners love it not the least. Among the 
many proofs of this which might be adduced, we will 
only set down the fact, that siich books as the one 

(1) A Journal of Summer Time in the Country, By the Rev. 
Robert Arie WiUmott, Incumbent ot Boar Wood, Berks. Author 
of ** Jeremy Taylor, a Biography.** John Porkei, West Strand.^ ^ 


before us are so much prized by all cultivated readers. 
Books that do not undertake to pt'ove anything, or to 
inculcate any dogma ; books that arc not written upon 
a plan, or with any definite aim; that do not pretend to 
too miicli originality of thought, or too extraordinary 
polish of style ; books that may be written by men of 
any parh^ and are read and liked by persons of all 
parties, merely because the groundwork of the book, 
or rather the atmosphere in wliicli its heterogeneous 
contents all float and live, is the love of nature ; or, to 
use a more homely expression, a love of the country 
and of eouutry things. The author of this small 
volume, alllioiigb he docs not now speak in numbers, 
is a jioet, and throughout its pages tlie reader 
pictures liim — 

*' In some mcloflious plot, 

Of bccchcn green, and sluulows numbcrlosH, 
Siuffinfj of summer in full throated ease,” 

and writing this diary by way of recreation after such 
eAhaustiiig, though joyous labour. 

But the recreations of such minds arc full of 
instruction to those less gifted; and v\hen wc say 
that this “Joimud of ISummer Time” is written 
without a (Idiuite aim, wc are far from insinuating 
tliat it is deficient in nior.al jiurpose, or that it can be 
read without profit. On tlie eontnivy, it is iin])ossible 
to read it without being invigoraiod and ])urifi(;d; the 
mmd has heen bathing in a ]nire stream of thonglii 
and feeling. 

Erom these pages it is easy to gather that Mr. Will- 
niott is ail elegant scholar, a man of cultivated taste, of 
gentle and kindly feeling towards his fidlows, and of 
sincere, liabitnal, and iii&tinetivc piety. He, like his 
favourite Cowley, has learned the important trutli, tliat 

“ If wc could open and intend onr eye, 

Wc all, like Moses sliould espy, 

Ev’n ill a Bush, the radiant Deity.” 

Tills truth is here taught in a variety of graceful 
forms; and, having made Truth appear before liis 
readers as Beauty, the author has little to fear from 
criticism for this modest and unpretending volume. 
It would not bo easy to find one containing “more 
matter and less art.” And it is this artless free- 
dom in jotting down rccolleetioiis, thoughts, fancies, 
feelings, — observations, critical and artistic, — just as 
they arise in tlie mind, which gives this W'ork its great 
charm, that of companionship and communion with 
the reader. A few extracts will serve to support our 
opinion 

“ Few men of genius have taken the trouble of re- 
cording their fcolings or studies. One or two precious 
legacies have perished by accident or design. But 
when the full light is wanting, an unexpected illumina- 
tion frequently breaks over a character, Irom a passage 
in the publi.'»hed w'orks of the author. A page of the 
journal is broken up, and melted into the poem, or 
essay. Shakspere’s sonnets are a chapter of autobio- 
graphy, although unreadable till criticism find the key. 
Hafi'aelle’s drawings were his diary ; Shenstone’a garden, 
his confessions. Cowper's letters and Words.worth's 
poetry rcfiect the features of their writers, as face 
ansvrera to face in water. 

“ The notion of a joumid implies variety. Gray con- 
fessed that his reading wandered from Pausanias to 
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Pindar; mixing Aristotle and Ovid, like bread with 
cheese. He might have sheltered himself under a noble 
example. Lord Bacon considered it necessary to con- 
tract and dilate the mind’s eye-sight; regarding the 
interchange of splendour and gloom as essential to the 
health of the organ. The reader may test the rule by 
trying it on his natural eyes. In a gorgeous summer 
day, let him come suddenly from a thick screen of 
branches, turning his face towards the sun, and then 
to the gross. Every blade will bo reddoiicd, as if 
a fairy procession had gone by. The colour is not 
in the grass, but in the eye ; as that contracts, the glare 
vanishes. 

Subject the mental sight to a similar experiment. 
After ! wandering in the dim recesses of history or 
metaphysics, let the inward eye be lifted to the broad, 
central, glowing orbs of Shakspcrc, Milton, or Hooker, 
and immediately cast down upon the surface of daily 
life. Objects become hazy and discoloured ; the dilation 
of ^ the nerve of tho.ight dazzles an«l bewilders tl»c 
vision. It is wise, therefore, to familiarize the seeing 
faculty of the understanding to different degrees of 
lustre. Sunshine and twilight should (oinper one 
another. Despise nothing. After Plato take uj» Ucid ; 
closing Dante glance at Warion; from Titian \\alk 
away to K. du .Jardin. 

“ If a letter be conversation upon paper, a journal is 
a dialogue between the Tvritcr and bis memory. Now 
ho grows red with Iluracc, scolding the innkeeper 
because the bad water bad taken away liis appetite : and 
before the strife of tongues lias subsided, lie sits down 
with Shakspcrc, under a chesnut-tree in Sir Thomas 
Lucy’s park. Thoughts must ever ho the swiftest tra- 
vellers, and .sighs arc not the only things w;ifted * from 
Indus to the Polo’ in a moment. 3lost people are con- 
scious sometimes of stinngc and beautiful fancies 
swimming before ibcir eyes the pen is a wand to 
arrest, and the journal the mirror to detain and fix 
them. The mind is visited with certain seasons of 
brightness; remote events and faded images arc re- 
covered with startling distinctness, in sudden Hashes 
and irradiations of memory' ; just to borrow a very 
striking illustration, as the sombre features and 
minute objects of a distant, ridge of hills become 
visible in the strong gleams of sun, wbicb fall on them 
for an instant, .and then vanish into darkness. My own 
journal may afford a frint imiircssion of the advantages 
and charms of which that form of -writing is sus- 
ceptible. 

‘'Perhaps the gleams of deep inward thought and 
feeling that shine and melt over the familiar letter, 
poem, or criticism, arc to be preferred even to the talk 
of the writer, as being more sincere and unaffected. 
Conversation, however, gives very clear traits of cha- 
racter — it is the shadow on the dial, telling the hour. 
But they must be marked at the instant ; a lookcr-on 
need be quick and cautious. If you bend over the dial, 
you break the shadow, and the clock is silent; at the 
best, the indication never continues long, because tlio 
light bums only for a moment, and is gone. Our liappy 
glimpses of Johnson, revelations of iiis dignity, virtues, 
follies, wisdom, and weaknc.ss, are o-vving to this. 
Bos-well was generally at hand to catch and copy the 
feature, as the sudden illumination of anger, pleasure, 
imagination, or disease, sparkled behind the ileshly yell. 
He seized the shape and colour of the moral transpa- 
rency before the flame vanished.” 

The following remarks on Walter Savage Laiidor, 
and Benjamin Eraiikliii, are, to our thinking, just ; — 

May 6th. — I find Archdeacon Hare •commending, 
with measureless praise, the genius of Mr. Landor. 
The judment of Coleridge comes nearer to my 
t^te : — 'What is it that Mr. Landor wants to make 
him a poet 1 His powers are certainly very considcrahle, 
but he seems totally deficient in that modifying faculty, 


which compresses several units in one whole. Ilis 
poems, taken as wholes, are unintelligible; you have 
eminences excessively bright, and all the ground around 
anff beneath them in darkness. Besides which, he has 
never learned, with all bis energy, to write simple and 
lucid English.* This is a fair estimate of Gebir and the 
Imaginary Conversations, Of every great author in 
prose or verse the motion, within certain variations, is 
uniform. When the singing robe is put off, thedVreller 
of Olympus may still be known by his walk. It is not 
so with .Mr. Laiulor. He glitters in purple, or hobbles 
in rags ; is either a prince ora niciidicani on Parnassus. 
He altogether reverses his own character of -writers who 
arc to circulate through ages to come ; who, once 
' above the licads of contemporaries, rise slowly and 
vvaveringly, then regularly and erectly, then rapidly and 
majestically, till the vision strains and aches as it 
pursues them in their ethereal elevation.’ This is pre- 
cisely wliat Mr. Landor does not perform. Now and 
then he disengages himself from the lumber that clogs 
him, and begins to ascend. Por a moment, he goes up 
bravely, higher and higher, flashing abroad fair colours 
in the sunlight, and cjitching glimpses of towered cities, 
crowd cil rivers, and spreading forests : we gaze after 
his flight with wonder. Hut before wc can tell the 
story the buoyancy vanishes, .and the pilgrim of the sun 
is seen tumbling back to earth, not with a flaming fell, 
hut lifeless, powerless, collapsed— llic breath of inspira- 
tion cxluiiisloil — to be dragged home in gaudy tatters 
and defilemeul. This catastrophe is to be regretted, in 
proportion a> Iho ascending impulse is strong. 

“ !Mr. Laiulor's great deficiency seems to be in taste, 
lie wants, to an cxtraonlinary degree, that bright 
faculty which colours, subdues, shapes, and combines all 
tlic treasures of Imagination. His music requires 
cadence, bis ]iictiircs tunc. Some passages of bis prose 
are charming ; but lie seldom suffers our delight to be 
un jarred. A coaive satiric humour continually breaks 
out. The effect is most i)uinful. It is a snatch of a 
political ballad, in the intricate melody of Mozart: it 
is u fjvvcot face of ^lurilb), with a border by Criiik- 
sliank.” 

“ i^oincthncs a is given to the mind by a par- 
ticular oe«*iuTeuce, \\liicli all its future motions acknow- 
ledge. We have :iu instance in Franklin, related by 
himself. lie was leaving the library of Dr. Mather, at 
Boston, by a nairow passage, in which a beam projected 
from the roof, ’fhey continued talking, until Mather 
suddenly called out - ‘ Hioop! Before his 

visitor could obey the warning, bis head struck sharply 
against the beam. ‘You arc voiing,’ said his friend, 
'and have the world belore you; titoop as you go 
through it, and ,>t)U will miss many hard thumps.* 
Franklin recollected the caution, especially w’hcn he 
saw j>cople mortified by carrying their heads too high, 
lie did not, however, limit the advice to a prudent 
humility : it was the motto of bis life — he went to bis 
grave sl«»opii)g. All his thoughts, desires, au<l actions, 
were of one grow tb and stature — clever, but .stunted. 
His writings aie cramped into the same j)Osture; so 
that one, not indisposed to v’aliie or applaud his talents, 
has remarked, that in his liands ‘ a great subject some- 
times seems to become less while it is elucidated, and 
less commanding while it is enforced.* And thus it 
came to pass that an accidental moral, drawn from a 
beam in a roof, influenced for ill the judgment and 
conduct of a remarkable person.” 

Mr. Willinott favours us vvifli imidi poclic lore on 
tltc subject of tlic niglitiniralc. It in a favourite 
theme with him. The glow-worm, too, uttraels his 
attention, ami suggests mucJi matt it for pleasing 
reflection. He tells a little anecdote about reading 
the Psalms by their cool, green light. lie says that 
he placed si.\ of the most luminous he could find, at 
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the top of the page, moving them from verse to 
verse as he descended, and that lie found the experi- 
ment perfectly successful. Wc can very easily believe 
it; for (not to spoil Mr. Willinott’s story), we ourselves 
once put six glow-worms under a tumbler in a dark 
room, to try a similar experiment, and placing our book, 
(Wordsworth’s “ Excursion”), close to the glass, we 
read a page with no difficulty. 

Mr. Willmott has cultivated a taste for painting, 
and speaks of pictures like a connoisseur. 

In a page on portrait-painters, I cannot omit two 
of different tastes, yet most wonderful genius — Holbein 
and Giorgione. No masters are more alike; each is 
the antithesis of the other. Tlazlitt thought that the 
works of Holbein are to the finest efforts of the pencil, 
what state papers arc to history : they present the 
character in part, hut only the dry, the concrete, the 
fixed. Giorgione, on the contrary, gives the inner 
spirit and life of thought. His faces arc ideal, and yet 
real. The same countenance painted by Holbein and 
Giorgione, would resemble an English story told by 
Holinshed and illuminated by Spenser. Both arc 
precious — the fact as authentioating the poetry and 
the poetry as embellishing the fact In a parallel, 
Kubens would naturally come in ; but Uaffaclle cannot 
he bracketed. 

** Something of imaginative reality is seen inVandyke ; 
in general beauty and completeness he yields to Titian. 
* Vandyke’s ' portraits,* said Northcotc, * are like pic- 
tures; Reynolds’, like reflections in a looking-glass ; 
Titian’s, like the real people.’ Mr. Easllakc has a very 
interesting remark on this characteristic of Titian, in li 
note to Goetho’s theoiy of colours. He observes with 
reference to the flesh-tint, that its eftccts, at different 
distances, can never bo so well compared as when the 
painter and his subject draw near and go by each other 
on an element so smooth, in scenery so tranquil, as 
Venice afforded to its gi*catc8t painter. Gliding along 
the wavelc.ss canals in the calm gondola, the rich com- 
plexions of Italian beauty, and the serious grandeur of 
manly wisdom, delighted his eye. The same wTiter 
reminds us, that the season for these artistic studies was 
the evening, when the sun had set behind the hills of 
Bassano, and a glowing and scattered light poured a 
balmy softnc-ss into all the shadows. Living in the 
northern part of Venice, Titian enjoyed in their fulnc.ss 
these charming twilights. I 'may add, that Lvedale 
Price considered the whole system of Venetian colouring, 
particularly of Giorgione and Titian, to have been 
founded upon the tints of autumn ; while Rubens looked 
for hU brilliant hues in the light freshness of the early 
spring. Hence the warm golden tinge of the one, anil 
the dewy gaiety of the other. The flowers of Titian 
and Rubens belong to different seasons of the year.” 

The following remarks upon some great landscape 
pdintera are worth quoting : — 

•' August 6th. — Sir George Beaumont said one d;iy 
to Constable — * Do you not find it difficult to place 
your brown trcel’ Not in the loji.st,’ was the answer, 

' for I never put such a thing in a picture ! ' On another 
occasion the accomplished critic recommended the 
colour of an old violin for the prevailing tint of a 
landscape. Constable replied by laying one upon the 
lawn before the house. This morning I have amused 
myself with looking at our home scenery, with reference 
to the rival theories ; and certainly at the first glance, 
I saw nothing of the Cremona in tree, field, or lane. 
The white beech, stained over with faint, silvery green, 
is unlike the trunk of Hobbima or Both. But it might 
have stood to Constable for its portrait. 

** I think the appare&t’contradiction may be explained. 
The colour of trees and grass depends chiefly on the 


light and distance in which they are viewed. Walk up 
to an elm, and mark the sunshine rimning along iU 
sides, and afterwards retire to the end of the glade and 
look back ; the bright tint will be sobered into a sha- 
dowy gloom, altogether diflerent. The same change 
may^ bo obser^'cd in the openings of a w’ood ; and ac- 
cordingly a poet, who has the true painter s eye, de- 
scribes 

* The mossy pales that skirt the orchard green. 

Here hid by shrubwood, there by glimpses seen ; 

And thv. brown imthway, that, with carelena flow, 

Sinks, and is lost among the trees below.* 

Wilkie says of one of Titian’s famous landscapes, 
the whitc.s arc jcllow, the blue sky is green, and the 
green trees are the deepest brown. I have seen Ostade 
often on this scale ; nnil if successful effect constitutes 
authority, how i)ractically terrible i.s the tone of this 
great work; but how removed from the practice of 
modern times !” 

“ Clever, scoffiug Mathcw.s, (the ‘ Invalid’,) used to 
j declare that G. Poussin’s green lan<lseapes had no 
charms for him, and that the ileliglitful verdurous tint 
of nature could not be transferred by the pencil. 'J’he 
great masters took their colours from autumn, brcatliing 
a mellow shade of ideal hues over the whole. As Sir 
Cx. Beaumont observed of Rembrandt, they noiirislied 
the picture with warmth. 

'‘Titian produced compositions; Con.stable copies. 
Not a spot of moss escapes him. I remember a striking 
illustration of his iaithfuliic.s9 : — a cottage is closely 
surrounded by a corn-licld, which, on the side sheltered 
from the heat of the sun, continues to be green, while 
the other parts are ripening into the golden colour. 
This truth of representation drew from an admirer the 
exclamation — * How fresh, how dewy, how exhilarating !’ 
Of the elder painters Albano alone preserved the gn^eu 
of hi.s trees, though he touched them with a soft light 
of poetry unknown and unfelt by the English artist. 
The merit of Constable is in some degree that of (^owper. 
The middle tints of Claude, or the transparent distances 
of Rubens, were equally beyond his taste anti capacity. 
He is pleasing, because he is true. Compare liis trees 
with tho.se of Watteau, of which the grotesqueness was 
a puzzle to Walpole, until he recognised them in the 
trimmed branche.s of the Tuilcrics. 

“ An amusing page might be written on the favourite 
trees of landscape painters. G. Poussin was partial to 
the thin-leaved acacia ; Riiysdacl to the broad o.ak ; 
Claude to the elm and stouc pine; Rubens to the 
stumpy pollard ; Salvator I tosii delighted in the chestnut. 

It flourished in the Calabrian mountains, where be 
studied it in all its forms; breaking and disposing it, 
as Gilpin says, in a thousand beautiful shapes, as the 
exigencies of bis composition required. Perhaps its 
brittleness, which causes it to be often shattered by 
storms, recommended it still more to his picturesque j 
eye.” I 

To enumerate all tlie subjools touc.licd upon, and 
all the authors quoted in this sn\aU work, would be a 
difficult task. One subject, however, bearing more 
directly than many others upon the title, must not 
be ])assed over without an extract. Wc wish that 
Mr. Willmott would himself undertake a work on the 
"History of Gardens and the Art of Gardening;” 
w'c have no doubt he would do it justice. 

"I may add that Camden, a contemporary of Spenser 
mentions Guy-Cliflb, in Warwicksliire, with unusual 
animation; and Sir William Temple bestows a 
panegyric on Sir Henry Fanshawe’s flower-garden at 
Ware Park, and his artistic arrangement of colours. 

' He did so precisely examine the tinctures and seasons 
of his flowers, that in their settings the inwardest of 
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?lii<yh wm to OQDDio up at the sanio time (diould be 
alwi^ a little darker Uian the utmost, and so serve 
them for a kind of gentle shadow.' Temple also 
mentions, as the 'perfeotost figure of a garden'he ever 
savr, ^either at home or abroad,' the one made by the 
Countess of Bedford, who was the theme of Donne and 
his poetic brethren. It combined every excellence of 
tihe antique pleasure-ground; the terrace gravel-walk, 
three hundred paces long, and broad in proportion ; * the 
border set with standard laurels, and at lari>e distances, 
which have the beauty of orange-treos, both of flower 
and fruit,' the stone steps, in three series, leading to 
extensive parterres; the fountains and statues; sum- 
mer-houses; and a cloister facing the south and 
covered with vines. These, with the ivied balustrade, 
and- 

' Walls mellow'd into harmony by time,' 

composed a garden that suited, while it encouraged, the 
meditative temper of our ancestors. 

'' The English garden of the sixteenth contuiy was 
the Latin reproduced. Lord Bacon’s walks and topiary 
work at Gorhambury were reflections of Pliny's Tusculan 
Villa. The solemn terrace, sloping lawn, little flower- 
garden, with fountain in the centre, and sculptured 
trees, were common to both. Evelyn’s garden was a 
happy example. Perhaps the antique system had more 
than one feature worthy of preservation. It is pleasant 
to look at Pliny, through one of his own amusing 
letters, sitting in a room shaded by plane-trees, and, 
like Sidney-- 

* Deaf to noise and blind to light ;* 
or, sauntering beneath an embowered walk of vines, so 
soft that his uncovered feet sufl'ered no inconvenience. 
Pope describes such a path in his ingenious imitation of 
Cowley— 

' There in bright drops the crystal fountains play. 

By laurels shaded from the piercing day ; 

Where summer’s beauty, midst of winter strays. 

And winter’s coolness spite of summer’s rays,’ 

And Milton shows our first parents, in Eden, rising 
with the early dawn to dress the 

— 'alleys green, 

Their walk at noon, with branches over-grown* 

" Bacon, in gardening as in philosophy, had the pro- 
phetic eye. He foresaw the charm of ornamental 
scenery, which was to delight the refined taste of another 
generation. Mason praises him for banishing the 
crisped knot and artificial foliage, while he restored the 
ample lawn, 

— ' to feast the sight 

With verdure pure, unbroken, unabridged.* 

" Bacon and Milton wero tlio prophet and herald. 
Pope and Addison the reformer and legislator, of horti- 
culture — Pope in the ‘Spectator,’ Addison in tho 
‘Guardian.’ Neither was a mere theorist. Addison 
made a few experiments in landscape-decoration at hts 
rural seat, near Kugby; and Pope created 'a little 
Elysium at Twickenham. However modem rhymers 
about green fields may deride him, he loved nature and 
understood her charms. In a letter to Richardson, 
written in the freshness of a summer morning, he 
invites him to pass tho day among his shades, * and as 
much of the night as a fine moon allows.’ From tho j 
heat of noon he retreated into his grotto— fit haunt for 
poetry and wood-nymphs I Sails gliding up and down 
the river oast a faint, vanishing gleam through a sloping | 
arcade of trees ; and when the doors of tho grotto were 
closed, the cha^fnl sceneiy of hills, woods, and boats 
wero reflected on the wall. As the sun sank behind 
the braneW, his terrace tempted him abroad : it com- 
manded the finest reach of the river. At Richmond, in | 
the words of 'Thomson, i 


' the silver Thames first mral grows, 

Fair winding up to where the Moses haont^ 

In Twit’nam’s bowers.* 

The leafy walks of Ham were opposite, and Petersham 
wood lent a dark fhime to the bright hill of Riohmond, 
of which the Saxon name, Shsne, or brilliancy, is so 
happily descriptive. Not a foot of (ground was over- 
looked or unembellished. Within the small enclosure Of 
five acres, Pope had a charming flower-garden — his own 
work— an orangery, bowling-green, and vineyard. There * 
he feasted his friends, Swift saying grace, which 
Dr. Warton declares that he alymys did with remarkable 
devotion.’* 

Among other recreations of a well-filled mind, 
poetical parallels, and designed or accidental imitations 
occupy no little space in these pages. In many 
instances, wc think our author attributes plagiarism 
unjustly. A striking similarity of thought or of 
expression is no proof whatever of imitation. That 
Drydcn, Pope, Gray, and other highly esteemed 
poets stole occasionally from older and forgotten 
writers wc do not doubt, but certainly not in every 
case in which a similarity between them has been 
detected. Wc should impoverish the world of 
literature wofully, if %vc adjudge every idea and 
form of expression to tlic man who first had, or made 
use of them, depriving others of a claim to them, 
who, perhaps, never knew them except as springing 
up iu their own minds. This dclcetiou of poetic^ 
robbery is an elegant sort of trifling which may very 
easily bo carried too fur. We must not neglect to 
say that some of the loftiest thoughts concerning 
the power and wisdom of the great Creator, and 
some of the sweetest, humblest, and most consolatoiy 
reflections concerning our dependence in all things 
upon his will, are to be found in this “ Journal of 
Summer Time iu the Country.** Tho cheerful recog- 
nition of good, at present, and the glowing faith in a 
better state hereafter, are the two eyes of the mind 
by which wc may all 

“ Look through Nature up to Nature’s God.” 

— 

CEYLON AND ITS DEPENDENCIES.' 

{With an IUu9trahon,) 

It may pre-eminently be said of Great Britain, 
that, wherever her conquests have been extended, the 
evils of warfare and the inseparable consequences of 
territorial acquisition, have been nobly redeemed by 
the unqualified respect she has invariably shown to 
the inalienable rights of the natives ; and, above all, by 
the substitution of good government, peace, and 
liberty, for the tyranny, anarchy and oppression 
which had preceded her domination. It has not 
nnfrequently been urged against England, and that 
too by Englishmen, that she bos no right to her 
possessions in the East ; that they were gained by 
cruelty and injustice, and are maintained at the 
expense of much life and money. That both these 

(1) “An Historical, Political, and Statistical Account of Ceylon 
and Ita Hepandoneles." Sy Charles Prldham, Esq. B.A. T. W. 
Boone, New Bond Street. 
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statements are partially correct ve do Hot deny ; but 
that they are more than half visionary and ill founded, 
the records of history and the experience of the past 
fully attest. The good which British influence and 
British govenunent has done, and is doing, in her 
Indian territories, more than counterbalances the 
evils attendant on her subjugation of them. But the 
injustice complained of is, when viewed in its proper 
light, the injostice which an honest and brave man 
does to the assassin when he onests the fatal blow 
which he levels at a comrade ; when he interferes, in 
fact, to prevent, in the cause of humanity, the commis- 
sion of so diabolical a crime. 

The English found the whole continent of India 
divided into a number of petty states ; tlie king of 
each a tyrant to his own subjects, and a scourge and 
terror to his neighbours. Anarchy and misgovernmeut 
prevailed; feuds and quanrcls were rife ; cruelty and 
superstition, slavery and misery, characterised the 
condition of the people — and wherein consisted 
England’s injustice ? If she has restrained the power 
of the native princes, she has increased that of the 
people ; if she has checked the arbitrary will of the 
sovereign, she has sheltered his subjects beneath that 
barrier to private oppression, trial by jury ; if she has 
arrested ignorance and cruelty, she is implanting 
education and industry ; if she is bursting the bonds 
of superstition and idolatry, she is aflbrding the 
nations the opportunities of knowing a pure and holy 
rehgion; if she has suppressed petty quarrels, mis- 
govemment, and oppression, she has restored peace, 
order, and security. Her injustice has consisted in 
doing good to the many at the expense of the few. 
Yes ; her injustice, if there be any, is against the 
few for the benefit of the many ; and the advantages of 
this disinterested policy is inunifostcd in the dmly im- 
provement of these vast territories in the blessings of 
civilized life. 

Ceylon is an island of considerable extent, lying off 
the coast of India. It is peculiarly picturesque ; and 
though the climate is naturally hot, it is rendered 
pleasant by its insular position, and the higli table 
laud which it contains. Bishop Hcbcr, who travelled 
through it in 1825, remarked there was nothing like 
it in the world. 

The hills, whose forms arc. most glorious, are 
JKtorally masses of rock clothed^ (how it isl know not,) 
with iidek of exquisite foliage, and creepers, in luxuriant 
beauty, throwing over them their light and elegant 
treceiy.” 

The Mahomedans also entertain the deepest vene- 
ration for this isla^, regarding it as the locality of 
Paradise tost. In the interior is a lofty mountain 
oaUed Adam’s Peak, whera it is stated he stood on 
OBO foot after his eaqpulsion from the garden of Eden, 
until his sins wm foigiveu him. The print of a 
num’s foot, unroughiin a rook, is shown on the top of 
one of the mountaimi, in' the eye of a 

MussulmaB, an. infah^le orediWty to the stozy, the 
truth <4 irhidi is atffi farther cbiroborati^ by the 
legend of Adam’s'l^dg^ the supiKyMidi eiisienoe 


of the tombs of Gain and Abel in the island of 
Bamisseram. 

There are in Ceylon three distinct classes, ihe 
Cingalese, the Candian, and the Malabar; each of 
whom endeavours to traoe back the origin of their 
race to some renowned individual or god. The two 
first are supposed by some to be the original inbabi- 
tunts of the island, though, according to the opinion 
of Mr. Pridham, the Yedahs, a wild race who rise 
scarce superior to the baboon in the scale of intellect, 
and who inhabit the eastern coast, sleeping under the 
branches of trees, or sheltered by the rocks, are 
indisputably the aborigines of the country. 

In allusion to their cwly origin he says 

'' In Ceylon, whether we meet with Cingalese, Malahars, 
or Moormen, there is an equal tendency to look back 
as far as possible, nay, by the last-named, to the very 
beginning of time, for the origin of the people. Thus 
the first assure ns that the regenerators of mankind, 
the long line of Budd, has frequently resorted hither to 
remodel the institutions of the island, and to purify and 
raise the character of the degenerate inhabitants. The 
second maintain that it was on the spot, that Vishnu 
vanquished his enemies, and that on this land of delights, 
Ravana confined the beautiful Seeta. The third profess 
that Adam here enjoyed his earthly paradise, and 
that from hence the human race was originally pro- 
pagated.*’ 

This island was known in very ancient times, and in 
the age of Alexander the Great, who is called in the 
writings of the Oriental historians, Iskander Bulian, 
was familiar to the Greeks; but no very aoourato 
account of it is to be met with before the time when 
the Portuguese gained a settlement there early in the 
sixteenth century. In their hands it remained until 
they were expelled by the Dutch in 1656, who, in 
their turn, were driven out by the British in 1796, in 
whose possession it has remained quietly ever since, 
being finally conceded to them by the peace of 
Amiens. 

Immediately after iis conquest from the Dutch, the 
government of this island was dependent on that 
of Madras, but was subsequently separated from the 
control of the East India Company in 1798, and the 
Hon. Mr. Notts made its governor ; and, in the year 
1802, it was taken under the surveillance of the 
Colonial Department. 

We cannot fail to peruse with the deepest interest 
that portion of the Cingalese history which succeeds 
the introduction of British dominion and influence, 
and to trace the different acts of the independent 
states that led to the entire subjugation of the 
country, and the permanent authority of the British 
power throughout every part of it. 

Leaving the historic port, the description of the 
manners, customs, and dress of the inhabitants, the 
account of their religion, education, and advaneement 
in literuture* their resources, agriculture and com- 
merce, are given in a lively and intereati^ style. 

Amongst the most valuable, as wdil as the most 
beaqtifuli^produdtions of Ceylon, is' the dnnsmon. It 
j|rst attracted notice as an ariide ^ commerce ao 
early as the year 1506, but it was not until, the yeir 
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1770 that its cultivation, with a view to the improve- 
ment of the quality of the bark, was attended to. 

When iu full bloom the cinnamon bushes have averj | 
beautiful appearance, the small white petals affording a I 
most agreeable contrast with the flame-coloured extre- 
mi^ea of the upper and the dark green of the inferior 
foliage. There are two regular seasons for t^ng the 
cinnamon, one from April to August, another from 
Koyember to January. In order to ascertain the 
maturity of the liver, or inner bark, which is the cinna- 
mon of commerce, the peeler gives the stick a diagonal 
cut with a heavy knife, and if the bark readily separates 
itself from the wood of the shoot he has selected, he 
cuts it down ; having scraped off the outer brown and 
green pellicles with a blunt knife, he removes the bark, 
by passing a sharp-pointed knife longitudinally from 
one extremity to the other.** 

The perfume of this plant is so powerful, that it has 
been scented at the distance of many leagues out at 
sea, which gave rise to the poetical Action dwelt upon 
by some writers, of “ the cimiamon breezes of Ceylon.” 

The pearl fisheries of this island have long been 
celebrated for the value of the pearls obtained; and as 
the mode of procuring them is curious, we will give a 
short extract illustrating the mode adopted. 

" When tho rays of the sun begin to emit some 
degree of heat, diving commences. A kind of open 
scaffolding is projected from each side of tho boat, and 
from it tho diving tackle is suspended, three stones on 
one side, and two on the other. Each is a stone of fifty- 
six pounds weight, of the shape of a sugar-loaf.” 

When the diver feels himself properly prepared, 
he grasps his nostrils with one hand to prevent tlic 
water from rushing in, and with tlic other pulls a rope 
which holds the stone, so that the stone sinks with 
him. He is also furnished witli a basket, attached by 
another rope to the diving apparatus above. 

** The diver, in the'bottom of the sea, throws himself 
os much as possible on his face, and collects everything 
he can get hold of into the basket. When he is ready 
to ascend he gives a jerk to the rope, and the person 
who holds the other end of it, hauls it up as fast as 
possible; but the diver always reaches the surface of the 
water b^ore it.” 

Various are the expedients resorted to" to ward off 
danger: the pretenders to incantation swarm the 
shore during tlio diving season. Amongst the most 
common is that of shark-charm ; and, although frequent 
accidents occur, the faith in enchantments and the 
power of tlie charmer remain undiminished. Tlic 
cleansing the pearl is the next operation, wliich is 
performed by pouring fresh water upon the oysters, 
which are kept long enough to have become putrid 
and rotten^ until the filthy and decayed flesh is washed 
away, when the pearl is preserved and ready for 
market. 

Of the physical and geographical aspect of this 
island we have some interesting descriptions, especially 
that of the country around the three principal towns, 
Ktndy> Colombo, and Trincomalee. 

We ctoiot dose onr remarks without adverting to 
thh i^i jfteaifitanQe afforded in the present work to 
botanists, and geologists. The account 
JUf. enabled to give of the birds 

the large collection of indigenous plants 


he has giveui and the sdentifio deempticili of the 
geologicd formations of the rocks and wiB im- 
part to the work an interest not only in the eye of the 
general reader, the historian, politioiim, Or stetiobm, 
but of the philosopher and student. 

We safdy recommend this work to all who isie 
desirous 'of perfecting themselves in a knowledge 
of the colonies of Great Britain, and have not yet"* 
become thoroughly acquainted with the history of the 
people, the resources of the island, and position of thf 
English on it. 1 

— ♦ — i 

THE ADIRONDACK.* | 

Some of our readers whose literary tastes are not , 

confined to native produce, may be glad to hear, occa- 
sionally, what the great country across the Atlantic is 
doing in the book-writing way ; otliers who care less 
about books, and more about “the signs of the 
times** and the “ progress of nations,** may like to ’ j 
know something of the contents of a genuine 
American book ; one that is written by an American, 
about something in America, the like of which is not 
to be found in old countries. With a view of pleasing 
both these classes, we intend to say a few words 
about “Tho Adirondack.’* 

In the first place, we think the general appearance 
of the book is in its favour. It is not handsomely 
bound, or expensive; but it is a neat and elegant 
octavo volume. The illustrations arc beautifully 
drawn, and well engraved, the paper is very good, and 
the typography is excellent ; — a wonderful assistance 
to “ the reading faculty,” be it said, par pareatheae* 
We notice these things because American publishers 
have been taking them to heart for some time past, 
and have got up many books lately in first-rate style; 
the consequence has been a general improvement in 
paper-making, printing, binding, and we may add, the 
art of engraving, throughout the States. “The 
Adirondack” is probably but ono specimen out of a 
number of books, equally well got up, at a moderate 
price. 

Mr. Headley is, we believe, tolerably well known 
in the States as a clever, lively writer. “Napo- 
leon and his Marshals,” and “Washington and 
his Generals,” have met with considerable notice 
there. Their titles indicate sufficiently that there is 
nothing particularly national in them, nothing that 
might not liavc been written by a European, and 
that they are not likely to tell us much about 
America and the Americans. In fact, the Americans, 
as yet, have no national literature; probably, for 
this simple reason, that they have only just begun to 
be a nation. That they will in due coarse of time 
produce a magnificent literature, we have no doubt. 

At present, like all young creatures, they imitate 
their elders, and repeat in a parrot-fashion the opiuioiu 
iu matters of taste and philosophy which they hare 
heard enunciated by others. Therefore it is that the 

(l) The Adifondw;l( j or, Life in the Wpodt* By |. T. H|ta41ey, 
Author of Washington and his Generals," ^e. BakW and 
Scribner. 145, Kaisau Street and S6 Park Row, KawtWk. 


philosophical and artistic writings of America are, | 
with exceptions, of course, for the most part of little 
value. Ihit a book descriptive of a state of things 
and of places actually existing in America ; of things 
and places, which in the rapid onward How of civiliza- 
tion must necessarily soon change into quite other 
forms ; such a book will have some intrinsic value. 
Such a book, slight and unpretending as it is, in 
form, is “The Adirondack.” 

It is a series of letters addressed by the author 
from the wild, unexplored, and singularly beautiful 
region which bears that name. They arc written in 
a free, d:ushing style, and bear that unmistakable 
impress of truth, which, (whatever be the defect in 
other respects,) is sure to fix a reader’s attention. 
We have not space for more than one or two extracts, 
one of which must be from the ])reliminary “ general 
description of the country.” 

“ To give the reader Bomc idea of the central portion 
of New York, in which the scenes of this work arc laid, 
and through whicli I travelled, and that he may not 
regard it as mere child’s play to iiciietrato it, 1 would 
say that across it, cither way, is the distance of New 
York to Albany, varying from a liiindrcd to a hundre*! 
and fifty miles. It is the same as if the whole country 
from Nevr York ‘to Albany, and cxlcnding al'^o fifty 
miles each side of the Hudson, was an uuhrokcii 
wilderness, crossed by no road, enlivened by no cultiva- 
tion, not a keel disturbing its waters, while bears, 
panthers, wolves, moose, and deer, were the only lords of 
the soil. 

“Imagine such a country, about the size of ^Massatdiu- 
setls and Coiineetieut put together, most of which lies 
a neglected waste, through wliich you must make your 
way with the compass, .sustained by whut your own skill 
can secure, and you will obtain a faint eonceptioii of 
the Adirondack region. .^\iid yet you would hardly get 
a correct one, because there would not enter into it the 
gloomy gorges and savage mountains that every w'hcre 
roll it into disorder.” 

Elsewhere, the author informs his readers that lie 
first penetrated this “ jiallilcss and unknown wilderness 
of central New York,” in search of that richest jewel, 
health ; and two years afterwards he visited it again 
for the love of the place, and the sort of life a man 
must lead who goes there. His reason for jmblishiiig 
the letters written during these two excursions was, 
that he wislicd “ to make that portion of our State 
better known; for it bears the same relation to us 
that the Highlands do to Scotland, anil tlie Oberland 
to Switzerland.” 

Mr. Headley’s stylo of thought mid expression is 
American, although not what might be pronounced 
“ plenty Yankee'^ He is unable to sustain a high 
flight of imagination, or a strong feeling, long; he is 
moved by fine scenery more than by any thing else, 
we imagine ; but never to the point of forgetting his 
dinner or his night’s rest. Enthusiasm, when it does 
come from a mind of this sort, is always genuine, and 
affects the reader accordingly. Take as a specimen 
of his enjoyment of Nature the following description 
of the view from the summit of Mount Tidiawus, the 
highest point of the Adirondack : — 

“ At len^h we reached the top ; and, ohl what a view 
spread out before, or rather below us I Hero we were 
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more than a mile up in the heavens, on the highest 
point of land in the Empire State, and, wdth one excep- 
tion, the highest in the Union: and in the centre of a 
chaos of mountains the like of whicli I never saw before. 
It was 'wholly difiereiit from the Alps. There 'were no 
peaks and shining glaciers, but all Avas grey, or green, or 
black, as far as the vision could extend. . It looked as 
if the Almighty liad once set this vast earth rolling like 
the sea, and then in the midst of its maddest flow, bid 
all the gigantic billows stop and congeal in tlicir places. 
And there they stood just as He froze them ; grand and 
gloomy. There "W'as the long sAvell, and there the 
cresting, bursting billow; and there loo tlic deep black 
cavernous gulf. Ear away, more than fifty miles to 
the south-east, a storm Avas raging, and the massive 
clouds over the distant mountains of Vermont, or rather 
ht'furen us and them, and beloAV their summits, stood 
balanced in space, with their Avliitc tops toAvering over 
their black and dense bases, as if they Avere the margin 
of JehoAuh’s mantle folded back to let the eartli beyond 
be seen. That iar aivay storm against a baek-groiiiul 
of mountains, and Avitli nothing but the most savage 
scenery betAveen hoAv mysterious — hoAv awful it 
seemed ! 

Mount Colden, Avith its terrific iirccipiccs ; Mount 
McIntyre, Avith its bold, black, barren, uionster-likc 
head; Wliiteiacc, Avith its white spot on its forehead, 
and countless other summits, pierced the heavens in 
CA'cry direction. And then, such a stretch of forest, for 
mure than three hundred miles in civcunifcrcnee -“riflges 
and slopes of green, broken only by lakes that dared 
ju&t to press into view from their deep hiding jdaecs — 
one A'ast Avildoriicss seamed here and there l»y a river 
Avhose surfaeo you could not see, bnt Avhosc course you 
could folloAv by the black Avindiug gap through the toi)s 
of the trees. Still there was beauty as avcII as grandeur 
ill tlie scene. Lake Chanqdain, Avitli its islands spread 
uAvay as far as the eye could follow towards this Canadas, 
Avhiie the distant Green Mountains rolled their granite 
summits along the eastern horizon Avith Burlington 
curtained in smoke at their feet. To the north-Avest 
glcameil out here and there the lakes of the Saranac 
river ; and, farther to the aa'gsI, those along the llaqucttc ; 
nearer by, Ijakc Saiidford, Placid Lake, Lake Colden, ami 
Lake Hemlcrson, show in quiet beauty amid the solitude. 
Nearly thirty lakes in all Avere visible : some dark as 
polished jet, beneath the shadow of girdling mountains, 
others Hashing out upon the limitless landscape, like 
smiles, to relieve the gloom of the great solitude. 
Throughout the wide extent, 1 nit three clearings Avere 
visible ; all Avas as nature made it. Aly iieiul swam in 
the Avondrous vision ; mid I seemed lifted up aboA'C the 
earth and shown all its mountains and forests and lakes 
at once. But the impression of the AAdiolc it is impossi- 
ble to convey ; nay, I am myself hardly conscious what 
it is. It seems as if 1 had seen vagueness, terror, subli- 
mity, strength, and beauty all embodied, so that I had 
a ncAV and more duGnitc kiioAvlcdgo of them.” 

A good idea of the more isolated sort of back-wood 
life may be gathered from the folloAviiig passage. 
About five miles, (through the forest,) from Aloosc 
Lake is “BroAvu’s Tract,” a portion of which is 
farmed, rent-free, by a Mr. Arnold. Boonvillc, the 
nearest settlement, is twenty miles ofi*. The “ dozen” of 
girls is more picturesque and useful, than alarming, 
we tliiuk 

“ Yet he lives contented, year after year, with his 
family of thirteen children— -twelve girls and one bov — 
by turns trapping, shooting and cultivating his fields. 
The agricultural part, hoAvcver, is performed mostly by 
the females, who plough, sow, rake, bind, &c. equal to any 
farmer. Tavo of the girls threshed alone, with common 
Hails, five hundred bushels of oats one winter, Avhile 
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their father and mother were away trapping for marten. 
Occupying such a largo tract of land, and cultivating 
as much as he chooses, he is able to keep a great many 
cattle, and has some excellent horses which tliese girls 
of his ride with a wildness and a recklessness that makes 
one tremble for their safety. You will often see five or 
six of them, each on her own liorso, some astraddle, 
and some sideways, yet all ‘bare hack,’ i.e. without any 
saddle, racing it like mad creatures over the huge 
common. They sit, (I was going to say, their saddles.) 
their horses beautifully; and with their hair streaming 
in the wind and dresses flying about their Avhite limbs 
and bare feet, careering across the plains, they look wild 
and spirited enough for Amazons. They frequently 
ride without a bricllc or even halter, guiding the horse 
by a motion or stroke of the hand. What think you of 
a dozen fearless girls, mounted on fleet horses, without a 
saddle, on a dead run ? I should like to see them going 
clown Broadway ; yet tiioy arc modest and retiring in 
their manners, and mild and timid as fawns among 
strangers. 

" There was a lad about nineteen years of age with 

my friend B n, whom one of the girls challeiigod 

to a race. Ife accepted it, and they whipped their 
horses to the top of their speed. 'I'he barn, nearly a mile 
distant, was to be the goal. Away they went, pell-mell — 
the girl without a saddle- - across the field. The boy 
plied the whip lustily, ashamed to be beaten by a 
woman; yet he fell hehiiitl, full a hundred yards. 
jMortified at. his diseomliture, and the peal of laughter 
that went up, he hung his head, saying it was no iUuIt of 
his, for she had the best horse. Slic then oiVerecl to 
exehange with him, .arid try the race over again This 
M'MS fair, and he was compelled to take the second 
challenge. Taking their old station they started again. 
It would have done a jockey good to seo that stout 
frontier youth use his whip, and boat his liorscs ribsw-ith 
his heels, and to hear him yell. But all would not <lo — 
that girl sat quietly leaning over her steed’s neck, and 
wit.h her low, clear chirrup, and her sharp, well planted 
])lows, ins])ircd the beaten animal with such courage and 
speed that she seemed to ily over the ground, uud she 
(Mine out full as far alie.ul as before. The pour Icllow 
bad tiC give up beaten, humiliating as it w’as, and the 
girl with a smile of triumph slipped the bridle from 
her nag’s head, and turned him loose in the fields to 
graze.” 

Wc ran liftivtily join in ^fr. llcadloy’s (li.si»li*asure 
against those rapid tourists !io keep Die high-road, or 
rail-road, ‘MVoin Dau to Beersheba,” and proiiouuoc 
all 1h(j country “barroii” in the jiicturestpic and beau- 
tiful. Mr. Headley luuiid Professor Vou Uaumer say 
that he — 

“ Had travelled from Boston through the Atlantic 
State.s to New Orleans, and up the Missi.ssippi, through 
Canada and back to Vermont; and that Is’iagara and 
Burlington furnished the only scenery that could ho 
called fine he had found in all his route. Now, so old a 
traveller as Von Kaumcr ouglit to be ashaned of such a 
remark. If ho will go through the country on rail roads 
and steamboats, at the rate <if fifteen and twenty miles 
an hour, he should not complnin of dearth of Ecenery. 
I have seen both continents (not excepting even the 
professor’s favourite Germany), and I affirm that in 
natural scenery, the United States stand unrivalled; 
and if this remark is an index of the book he designs 
to publish about us, I would not give a straw for it. 
II ow supremely foolish for a man to hurry through the 
country by steam, taking all the low-lands in Iii.s route, 
and then pretend to write about our sccflcrj’. These 
three-months tourists arc not the most reliable in the 
world. To add to the professor’s wisdom he took the 
niffUt boat up the lake. Very likely ho went dowm the 
Hudson hy night also.’* 


To remedy the evil done by the reports of very in- ( 
tclligent foreigners who travel too fast and who keep | 
to the beaten tracks, wc think a few American ' 
writers should cxiilorc the unknown or little known | 
portions of tlicir country, aud publish fattliful and ' 
animated accounts of wliat the}' sec and hear, and 
feel aud understand. Such a book, for instance, as 
this of Mr. Headley’s cannot fail to serv^c as an ; 
antidote to asscu-tioiis like lliat of Von Kaumcr; no j* 
person can read it witliout feeling sure that the • 
beauties of uiieultuiTd Nature, which arc so well i 
described by the antlior, really exist in the huge i 
Empire JState. Seeing is said to bo believing ; and 
upon that prinoiph;, after looking at the drawings in 
this book we arc inclined to believe that few mountain- 
ous regions in the world are moj’c picturesque than 
the Acliroiiduok. 'i’liey are by Ingham, Durand, 
Gignoiix, aud Hill of Verinout. 

— ^ 

EDITOR’S WRITING-DESK. 

Two books of poems Imvc this mouth appeared, 
from which our readers will not be sorry lo have a 
few extracts. The first of these, pulilislied by Long- 
mans, is “ T'hc English Melodies” of Air. Chas. Swain, 
which conu's recommended by his liigh and well- 
merited reputation. One of his best qualities, if w’e 
mistake not, is a native vigour, sweetness, and 
w lK)lc.soimMicss, a truth of feeling, ami absence of i 
afi'cetation, alike akin and grateful to our English | 
nature. All can understand ajid be tlio better for ! 
reading tliese songs. TJicy are various in subject ! 
and stylo, ami of course unequal, but many of them | 
arc w'oriliy to lake root in our literature. Let the j 
follow'iug spi'ak for themselves, aud sliow w'ith what 
felicity the author can jiass from gay to graver shades 
of eiuotiou; add the charm of pleasant associations to 
our housi'hold life, and reprove the evil tempers by 
which it is too oficji embittered. 

“ TIOPPING DdW'N the F1EI.I)-I*AT1I. 

‘*Tjuppi\(J down the field-path, 

B.irly in the morn, 

There 1 met iny own love, 

’Alidst the golden corn ; 

Autunin winds were blowing, 

As in frolic chase. 

All her silken ringlets 
Backward from her face ; 

Little time for speaking | 

Had she, for the wand, | 

Bonnet, scarf, or ribbon, i 

Ever swept behind. j 

“ Still some sweet improvement 

In her beauty shone; ; 

Every graceful movement j 

Won me — one by one 1 
As the breath of Venus 
Seem’d the breeze of morn. 

Blowing thus between u.s 
’Alidst the golden corn. 

Little time for wooing 
Had wc, for the wind 
' Still kept on undoing 

What we sought to bind I 
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“ Oh, that autumn morning ! 

In my heart it beams, 
Love's last look adorning 
VV^ith its dream of dreams ! 
Still like waters flowing 
In the ocean shell — 

Sounds of breezes blowing 
In my spirit dwell I 
Still [ see the field-path ; - 
Would that I could see 
Her whose graceful beauty 
Lost is now to me !” 


“ WUEiV LIFK HATH SORIIOW FOrNT). 

*'WiiEN life hath sorrow found 
Fond words may falter, 

Ihit hearts that love bath bound 
Time cannot alter. 

No, though ill grief we part^ 

Meet in dejection, 

Tears but expand the heart, 
llipcn aficction. 

When life hath sorrow found 
Koiid words iiniy falter, 

But hearts that love hath bound 
Time cannot alter. 

** When o’er a distant sea. 

When griefs are nearest. 

Still will I think of ihec, 

Still love thee, dearest , 

Tired Hope may, like the rose. 
Fade ’neath time’s Heel ness, 

Yet yield each blast that blows 
Half its own sweetness. 

When life hath sorrow found 
I Fond wonls may falter, 

I But hearts that love hath hound 

j Time cannot alter.” 

i 

I ** THE <'oIl^r.u. 

Titk scat in the corner — 

What comfort ive see 
In that type of afl'oetion, 

Where love bends the knee : 
When the prayers of our child Ii-' 0 1 
Wo Icarn’d to repeat, 

And the lips of a mother 
Made holinc.sB sweet. 

The name of a corner 
Has something still dear, 

That tells ns of plori'^urcs 
Ne'er hought witli a tear : 

Of loved ones renieiiiber'd, 

Of faces, once gay, 

That have fled like a dream. 

Like a vision away. 

In our letters, full often, . 

Kiml sayings abound ; 

But still in the corner 
The kindest is found ; 

Wo look to the postscript. 

And there, written small, 

We find in the comer 
Words dearer than all ! 

'' Our heart receives many 
We love with good will. 

But who gcU tho corner 
la loved tho best still : 

For the heart hath •its comcri 
And dear is the one 
Who remains its possesaor 
Till life’s love is gone." 


"evkb complaining. 

** Ever complaining. 

Nothing Is right ; 

Daylight is dreary — 

Wearisome night ; 

Ever rejecting, 

Quick to destroy, 

The little that's left 
For our life to enjoy ! 

" Shame on tho nature 
Thankless and vain, 

Shame on the temper 
Eager to pain ! 

Hearts that in selfishness 
Only are cast, 

Darkening the present 
With clouds of the past 1 

Sad that the summer 
Of life should be spent 
In blighting the roses 
For happiness sent; 

Sad that aftection 
So often should grieve 
Over natures that seem 
Only born to deceive ! ’’ 

The fi'.w poems ('{died " Ib'vorbc'ratioiis ” arc pecu- 
liarly suggested, {IS tlicir ii{imc impliijs, by our own 
times and eiremmstances. Looking through the dis- 
couraging clouds that hang over our social condition, 
with a spirit of lo\ing belief in {ui over-ruling Dro- 
videnec, the author sees all things working Ujgelher 
for good. F(‘(']ing for tlui deep woes of tho struggling I 
ehissc's, he l{d)()urs to instil the eonsohitions of faith 
into their dt'sponding spirits, to show the fugitive 
nature of sutlering, and to ])()int out the symptoms of 
“ a good time coming.” Without profl^s.sing to echo 
evc'.ry sciitimeiit expn'sscd in tlieso poems, w'e may 
say that there is something very high and kindling in 
tlicir torn', and that nothing more remarkable oir well 
timed has hitely appeared. 

One of the Jinest is perliaps tlio following : — j 

UELIEVE TN GOD. 

1 “ b}/ Ihr Sixth Jionk of thr * Pnrrfatory of 

SiLickhnf by Tluymaa ConjKTt the OhurtiaL 

‘'God, my brothers, will not leave us; 

Still his heaven is o'er us bout ; 

Ills commandments arc not grievous. 

Do his will and be content. 

Only Truth and Love shall flourish, 

In the end, beloved mates ; 

Only Charity can nourish 
Those whom Charity creates. 

Believe in Qod. 

“ You have woes by forgo and furnace, 

You have darkness, you have dread. 

But you work in radiant harness, 

And your God is overhead. 

Docs not niglit bring forth the morning 1 
Docs not darkness father light! 

Even now we have forewarning. 

Brothers, of the close of night. 

Believe in Qod. 

" Many, many arc the shadows 
That the dawm of truth reveals ; 

Beautiful, on Life’s broad meadowSf 
Is the light the Christian feels. 
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Evil shall givo place to goodness^ 
Wrong be dispossest by right ; 

Out of all chaotic rudeness 
God evokes a world of light. 

Relieve in God. 

" Do ye toil 1 Oh, freer, firmer, 

Ye shall grow beneath yoiir toil. 

Only craven spirits murmur. 

Lightly rooted in the soil. 

Thro’ the gloom and thro’ the darkness, 
Thro’ the danger and iJie dole. 

Thro' the mist and thro’ the niurkness. 
Travels the great human soul. 

llelieve in God. 


If your soul like ours was hoary 
With the grief of many years. 

You would never look for glory, 
lJu]>e for life beyond the spheres, 

IS’ or trust in God. 

** * Once a husband, once a father, 

I could praise and I could pray, 

Tlial is over now— 1 rather 
Turn like God from God away. 

\o ! I do not speak in malice. 

You, loo, from your creed would swerve, 
Had you sec»i your little Alice 
And her saintly mother starve. 

There is no God.’ 


“Yo have often read the story 
Of the Hero of our race. 

How the gloom outran the glory, 

Ami the wrath outnui the grace ; 

How he trod the earth in sorrow, 

Yet left bliss where’er ho trod, 

How he died, yet on the morrow, 

Sprang from death to light and Gotl. 

llcliovo in God. 

“ In his love and his en<luraucc. 

In his manliness sublime. 

Labour shone with bright assurance 
Of a liolicr, happier lime. 

Then, my hrothcrj, love and labour, 

As the hero God liofive ; 

Learn to Idcss a nce<ly neighbour. 

Even Iroiu a scanty slorci, 

Eelievo in God. 

“ Fades the prophet’s lovely vision, 

Wliile ye talk of force for force ; 

Golden hope and dream I'.lysian 
Fly from Death on his white lion'C. 

Trust me, there is slrengHi in weaknes-. 
There’s a greatness lies in love. 

The persistency of meekness 
Makes you like the Ghrist above. 

Ikilieve in God. 

Have you never felt tlic pleasure 
Of forgiving fraud and wrong, 

Itippliiig iliro' your soul like measure 
Sweet of sweetest poets' song ' 

Have yon never felt that beauty 
Ides in pain for others borne. 

That the sacrednoss of duty 
Bids you odor love for scorn ? 

Believe in God. 

“ But you tell me that I mock you 
Witli a measured, mincing verse — 

O, my brothers ! 1 could lock you 
To my lieart wliilc 1 rehearse. 

But you tell me that your anguish 
And yoiir death-toil drive you mad. 

That you see your children languish, 
Y'our beloved one’s .spirit sad. 

Believe in God. 

** And yon say, * In homestead quiet. 
Whore the ruses climb and creep. 

Where the vino is running riot. 

And the bees sing you to sleep. 

You can give us counsel gravest, 

Y'ou can fiincy and refine. 

And you think your heart the bravest. 
And you call your creed divine. 

Believe in pod. 

** ‘ But if you had home the burden 
And the heat of England’s day, 

Tlien your heart like oiu-s would harden. 
You would not believe and pray ; 


“ (>, my hroiliers ! thi.s is grievous ! 

But 1 still believe in God, 

Still 1 think he will not leave us. 

And 1 kneel and kiss the rod. 
n’riist me, too, that not so brightly 
Have life's waters flow’d for me. 

Sorrow daily, sorrow nightly, 

Comes alike tome and thee. 

Believe in God. 

** ! ico have been hungcr-hitten, 

Much of sorrow and of sin, 

More lhati iver could be written, 

DwelK tins failing heart within. 

Broken health, and pain, and trial, 

Ijoss of W'orldly gear arc mine, 

Y’^el on God’s eternal dial, 

(Jod’s eternal sunbeams shine. 

BclicNc in God. 

f Ihro’ doubt and darkness travel, 

MMiro’ the agony and gloom, 

Hoping that I .shall nnr.avol 
This .strange >vch beyond the tomb, 
t >, u)y brothers ! men Jieroic ! 

Worliors ))oth with hand and brain ! 

'Ti'. ihe Clirisljan, Jiol Iho Stoic, 

That best Iriuiiqdis over pain. 

Believe in God. 

‘‘ (h my brothers ! love and labour, 

(’ompier wrong by doing right ; 

Truth alone must he your sabre, 
liovc alone your shield in light. ^ 

Virtues yet ^llall eancel viec.s; | 

Look above, beloved mates ; i 

Only God himself s»inice.s, ; 

Those wdiom God alone creates. 

Believe in God.” j 

Popular Bhyint'S and Nursery 'rales.” By James ' 
Orchard II all iwnll, Fsq. The author of this industnoiis I 
compilatiomvell obscrvcjs Ihut “ traces of the simplest i 
.stories and most absurd superstitious, arc often more 
cllVctual ill proving tlu' atiiiiity of diHereiii races, j 
and detcriuiiiiug other literary questions, than a host j. 
of grander and more iiiipo.siiig moiiinueiits. Tlio '' 
humble class-book is fouml to he descended not only 
from incdiu'val roiuauec, hut also not uufrequently 
from the more aucieiii mythology, wliilst some of our 
simplest, nursery rhymes an; chanted to this day by 
(lie children of Germany, Denmark, and Sweden — a 
fact strikingly exhibiting their great, antiquity and 
remote origin. Few readers,” ho eontiimcs, "will 
require to bo iiiforiucd that IVIiitiiiigt on’s cat rcalij^ed 
his price in India, and that Arlotto related the story 
long before the Lord I'^Iayor was horn; tliat Jack the 
Giant-killer is founded on an Edda, and that the slipper 
of CimkTclla finds aiiarallel in tiic history of the .celc- 
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bratcd Ehodope.” Miss Costello informs ns that the 
beautiful story of Llewellyn and his dog Gclcrt is 
derived from the East. To illnstriite llic antiquity of 
popular songs, who could iniagiue that the following 
was found upon an Egyptian tomb by Champollion, 
written in hieroglyphics, at least ], 500 years before 
the Christian; era, and doubtless subsisting for many 
centuries before. 

“^Tread ye out for yourhclvcs, 

Trcutl ye out for yourselves, 

0 Oxen ! 

Trca<l ye out for yourselves, 

Tread ye out for yourselves, 

The Straw ! 

For men who arc your musters, 

The Grain.” 

And !^^r. Glicldon tells ns tliat the Egyptian peasants 
at the present day sing songs almost identical with the 
above. 

Of Mr. ITalliwcirs book llie most pleasing and 
curious part is the parallelism hetween our own 
child verses and those of novllu'rn nations. Such 
among others arc the n ell-known nursery rhymes, 
“ Lady -bird, lady -bird, lly away home,” “Shoe the 
wild mare,” and, “This is tlic way the ladies ride,” 
of which he gives ns versions in Swcdi.di, Gennan, 
and Danish. Next to these in interest are such 
odd fragments as hn))pcu to illustrate our his- 
tory or poetry, all lioiigli it must be confessed that 
those here collected arc not very ahundant. The 
greatest number, iiid(;ed, derive what interest they 
have mainly from our eliildisli associations. They arc, 
liowcvcr, snflicicutly numerous to be divided into 
Nursery Antiquities, Fireside Nursery Stories, Game 
Rhymes, Alphabet Rhymes, Riddle Rhymes, Nature 
Song.s, Proverb Rhymes, I’laec's and Families, Super- 
stition Rhymes, Custom 'Rhyme-.s, Nursery Songs; 
under all of winch heads the reader will find some 
pleasant and curious gleanings— traces of manners and 
customs fast vanishing befe,re the spread (»f edu(*ation 
and social changes, and as such well worthy of preser- 
vation. Many of the tales arc given with little or no 
editorial comment, but much learning and ingenuity 
is often displayed in the illustration of others, 

“ The Philoso j)hy of Painting.” By Hen ry Twining. 
Tins is a jn-actical and llieoretical treatise upon the 
art of painting, whicli the popular nature of our 
magazine precludes us from reviewing at length. It 
will doubtless attract attention among the various 
artistic periodicals, as it seems to us to be decidedly 
w'orthy of notice in iill quarters where rosthetical 
subjects are discussed and criticised. The present 
volume is intimately eounceted with Mr. Twining’s 
former work, on the “ Elements of the Picturesque,” 
printed for private circulation only, but which, we arc 
iiappy to learn, is about to be published. In the 
present, as in the former work, there is tlic same 
careful, calm, and conscientious spirit in "the author’s 
observations upon phenomena in nature and va- 
rieties in art. In the theoretical and philosophic 
portions of the work, he is not so anxious to build up 
theories of his own as to explain fairly those of the 


various great authorities upon cestlictical matters. In 
the more practical and teclmical portions, the young 
artist, ay, and the mature one loo, will lind much that 
will he of use. To an unprejudiced and observing 
mind, Mr. Twining adds tlie advantages of great 
general cultivation, and a systematic study of aisthctics 
in most languages. Tlic book will he extremely 
interesting to tiic amateur as u’cll as useful to the 
professional artist-. 

“ Governess Ijife.” Parker. This is a valuable 
little book oil a great subject. The authoress is a lady 
who has inicrosted herself mucli in promoting the 
views of tlic Committee of the Governess Institution, 
in founding the Queen’s College, for the education of 
ladies generally, and especially of tliose who intend to 
become teachers. Like her previous works, “ Aids to 
Development,” and “ ]\lothcrs and Governesses,” the 
present one is marked by sound sense, kind feeling, 
and enlarged views of female education. 

“ Rizzio.” Edited by G. P. R. James, Esq. This 
is a fietilious autobiography of David Rizzio, wTittcii 
by the late Mr. Indand, author of the Shakspearc 
forgeries. It is quite unlike the historical novels of 
the present day, and in tlio opinion of many people it 
is none tiie. w'orsc for tlial. The style is occasionally 
Rosa lilntildaisli, and worlhyof tin; palmy days of the 
Alinerva press, and it never lias the grace of simplicity 
or vigour to recommend it; but, in eoinjicnsation, the 
matter is amjilo, various, and well jmt together. 
Rizzio is brought into familiar intonMiurse will) all the 
great men ami woimni and villains of the sixt(‘eiiili 
C(;nlury in Europe ; and no little credit is due to Mr. 
Ireland for the air of vmimMance which he gives td 
all these intimacies, 'rinu-e is ujuch Jess about the 
Queen of Scots than miglit have l)i;on exjieetcd. Mr. 
James has written a good-natured, sensible preface 
to the Avork, and has, we imagine, performed the 
part of editor very eoiiserentiously. 

“Chriehtoii.” This is a new edition of Mr. Aiiis- 
wortli’s clever novel, with numerous illustrations by 
Ilablot P>rownc. 

“Evedyn.” By !Miss Bunbiiry. This “.Tourney 
from Stockholm to Borne” has nothing whatever to 
do with a conversion from Lutheranism to the Roman 
Catl)olic Churel). It is a real journey, bodily under- 
taken, by the autlioress in company Avitli "Evelyn,” 
a ])cautiful and very mysterious young English lady, 
whose acfjuaintance she makes at Stockholm. Miss 
Buiibury writes cleverly, altliough not without occa- 
sional affcctatioiw. We think the stories mixed up 
with the travels are much hotter than the travels 
themselves. The “ Geraldine ” talc is as graceful and 
interesting a love-story as we liavc seen for some time. 

“ The IVotcstaiit Leader.” By Eugene Sue. A his- 
torical novel about the religious revolt in the Cevennes, 
headed by Jean Cavalier, against whom the celebrated 
Marslial Yillars Avas sent by Louis XIV. This book 
is vilely translated, and, though it contains some good 
and clever things, is not worth reading in the original. 

“Excitement.” A tolerably good novel, Avith a 
very unsatisfactory and /ic^-descriplive title. 
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AMERICAN EXPLORING EXPEDITION TO 
THE DEAD SEA AND THE JORDAN.* 

Pebuaps no spot ou earth has, from the earliest 
time, been regarded with such a feeling of mystery 
and awe as the region of the Dead Sea. The awful 
catastrophe of Sodom and Gomorrah, the ruins of 
which, excited imagination has figured as still exist- 
ing beneatli its waters, — the desolation of the place, 
its extraordinary features and scenery, the deep 
depression of its bed, its volcanic peculiarities, its 
oppressive climate, the difficulty and danger of visit- 
ing it, — all combine to stamp it with a peculiar and 
thrilling interest. If religious zeal has been stimu- 
lated by the hope of confirming by its complete ex- 
ploration the details of the Scripture narrative, 
science, ou the other haad, has been no less desirous 
of investigating physical phenomena that are almost 
unique. . The difficulties of such an enterprise, how- 
ever, arc greater than might, at first sight, be ima- 
gined. The basin of the Jordan and the Dead Sea 
, is a dreary wilderness, haunted by predatory Arabs, 
j' and utterly destitute of every supply. Succoiur, in 
cases of accident, is distant and uncertain, while the 
\ climate, loaded with mephitic vapours, is almost over- 
! j)owcring. To convey any but the lightest boats 
I from the shores of the Mediterranean to the interior 
|: is difficult ; and the rapids on the Jordan, and sudden 
gales on the lake, arc alike dangerous to navigation, 
in short, none but a numerous party, well armed aud 
; appointed in all respects, could have the slightest 
; chance of success. Two attempts have already liad 

■ a fatal termination. The story of poor Costigan has 
often been related. Embarking on the lake hi a 
small ill-furnished boat, Avith a single Maltese servant, 
he was soon overcome witli heat, thirst, and fatigue, 
and expired shortly after he landed. Lieutenant Aloly- 
iieux, the commander of a small party, was attacked 
by the Arabs on the descent of the Jordan, aud ulti- 
mately died of fever contracted ou the lake. It might 
have seemed, to a superstitious fancy, with the Dead 
Sea as with Edom, as though a region accursed 
by the Divine judgment was doomed to be fatal 
to any who should dare to invade its forbidden 
precincts. 

The very difficulties of such an enterprise, however, 
seemed but to stimulate to fresh attempts. The 
Avritcr well remembers canvassing the plan with a 
|, veteran oriental traveller, whose imagination was 
; greatly excited on the subject. Many an abortive 
; speculation has doubtless been started by others; 

■ but it was reserved for Lieutenant Lynch, of the 
. American navy, to overcome all difficulties, aud to 
I carry oil the palm of success^ After more than one 
; disappointment, he at length obtained permission of 

the United States Government, at the close of the 
recent war with Mexico, to repair to Palestine 
Avith the special purpose of exploring tlm Dead Sea. 

(1) NarratiTe of the United States Expedition to the River 
Jordan and the Dead Sea. By W. F. Lynch, U.S.N. Commander 
of the Expedition. London. Bentley. 
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Tlic store-ship, "Supply,” Aras appointed to this 
service. Two metallic boats, of copper and galvanised 
iron, named after tAvo lovely children, the " Eaiiny 
Mason,” aud “Pariiiy Skiimcr,” Avere each to be 
manned by ten young muscular ualive-bom American 
sailors, tce-toiallcrs, one of them being a mechanic ; 
air-tight gum elastic Avalcr bags, as life-preservers, 
should the boats be destroyed, and low trucks to 
tmusporl the boats over land, tents, &c. were the 
principal preparations. 

Our author’s journal commences witli the 27th of 
NoA’cmber, 1847, Avhen he left New York. " It Avas 
a Friday,” he observes, " the dreaded day of seamen. I 
Why superstition should select this day as an un- | 
lucky one I cannot conceive. On the sixth day, ! 
Friday, God created man and blessed him ; and on | 
Friday, the Redeemer died for man’s salvation ; on * 
Friday Columbus sailed from Palos in rpiest of | 
another Avorld; on the same day of the week he saw jl 
the realization of his dream of life, aud returned upon ; 
a Friday to electrify Europe with the AAOuurous 
tidings of his discovery. Asa harbinger of good, ' 
therefore, and not of evil, I hail our departure upon 
this favoured day.” With the usual altcj'uations of 
fair and foul weather, the vessel, touching at Gibral- 
tcr, Port Mahon, Malta, aud Smyrna, of Avhich places |; 
there arc incidentally some lively sketches, reached ' 
Constantinople, Avherc tlie American Government had ' 
desired Jjicutenaiit Lynch to obtain, through their 
ambassador, a special finnan to lacilitate the enter- j 
prise. He was introduced to ilic young sultan, and, j 
after some delay, being funiislicd Avitli the desired | 
document, lost no time in setting sail for Eeyroot, in ' 
Syria, Avhero he arrived on Alarch 25, 1S4S. Here, ' 
upon the very threshold of his enterprise, he avus not 
a little discouraged by the accouuls he received. , 
Lieutcuaiit Molyneux’s party had been recently at- ' 
tacked ; aud the natives declared that a fresh attempt 
was nothing short of madness. Mr. Tjynch, however, | 
confident in his resources, Avas not to be deterred, and ! 
having fortunately met AAuth Dr. Anderson, a young 
physician of New York, he engaged his valuable ser- | 
vices. This gentleman Avas detached across the country , 
to make a geological reconnaissance ^ aud to meet the 
party on the route from Acre to Tiberias. To the \' 
former place, wliere the boats Avere to be disembarked i; 
and carried over-land to the Lake of Galilee, Mr. l! 
Lynch immediately repaired with tlie ship, anxious ;j 
not to lose the advantage of tlie season of flood upon • 

the river Jordan. Here, at St. Jean d’Arrc, begins . 

the real interest of his narrative ; aud wc shall now 
endeavour to folloAV his course from that }»lacc by fre- I 
queut quotation, to afford our readers some idea of | 
the romantic nature of the expedition. : 

The Lieutenant, on lauding, had a conference with 
the petty Governor of Acre, avIio, far from assisting 
him, only endeavoured to seize tjic opportunity for 
ext(^loii. Meanwhile, “ the ‘ Supply ’ had Aveighed 
anchor, and stood close in-shoro to land the provisions , 
and things sent back in the moriiiiig. The boats of 11 
the expedition had also arrived, as well as the trucks | 
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drawn round the beacli. The governor and his officers \ American revolving pistol, which he called the ” devil’s 


I came down to look at them, followed by nearly the 
' whole population of the place. Such a mob I — Such 
clamour and confusion! I requested the governor 
to employ the police to clear a place for us to pitch 
our tents upon the beach. He did so immediately, 
but it was of no avail ; for the crowd, driven ofiP at 
one moment, retunied the next, more clamorous than 
before ; and ho confessed that he had not the power 
. to prevent the townspeople from gratifying their 
laudable desire for information, not to speak of acqui- 
sition, for they are notorious thieves .... Finding it 
impossible to land our effects and encamp here, wc 
• returned, and pitched our tents on the southern bank 
of the Baliis. Jiut even here tiie crowd followed us, 
evincing a curiosity only to be equalled by our own 
brethren of the Eastern States. Since the authorities 
could not, or w'ould not, protect us, wc determined to 
take the law into our own hands and protect our- 
selves, and accordingly posted sentinels with fixed 
bayonets to keep off the crowd. Jack did it cflec- 
tually, and the flanks of two or three bore witness to 
the ‘capable impressure’ of the pointed steel, after 
which we were no more molested. “VVe then hauled 
the boats up to a small green, spot beside the river, 
and a short distance from the sea. ilehind us was the 
great plain of Acre. With conflicting emotions wc 
i saw the ‘ Supply,’ under all sail, stand out to sea. 

Shall any of us live to tread again her clean ffimiliar 
• deck? What matters it? Wo arc in the hand of 
God, and fall early, or fall late, wc fall only \vith his 
consent.” 

Another interview followed with the mercenary 
Governor of Acre, when Lieutenant Lynch fell in with 
' “a magnificent savage, enveloped in a. scarlet cloth 

I pelisse, richly embroidered with gold, lie was the 
l' handsomest, and I soon thought,” says our author, 
1| ” also the most graceful being 1 had ever seen. His 

I I complexion was of a rich, mellow, indescribable olive 
1 1 tint, with glossy black hair; his teeth were regular, 

! and of the whitest ivory, and the glance of his eye 
' was keen at times, but generally soft and lustrous. 

With the tarbouch upon his liead, which he seemed 
to wear uneasily, he reclined, rather than sat, upon 
. the opposite side of the divan, while his hand played 
in unconscious familiarity with the hilt of his yata- 
I ghan. He looked like one w ho would be — 

‘ Steel, amid the din of arms, 

And wax w’hen with the fair.’ ” 

This fine fellow, named Akil Agha, who was in- 
, duced to join the party, and was of the greatest ser- 
vice, ” had been tbe year before at the hcJid of several 
tribes in rebellion against the Turkish government. 
Unable to subdue him, they had bought him in by 
a commission, corresponding to that of a colonel, of 
; the irregular Arabs, (very irregular!) and the pelisse 
of honour, which be wore.” Such is the imbecility 
of the Turkish government ! This sheik told Mr. 
Lynch, that the Bedouins of the Ghor, (Jordan Valley,) 
would cat them up. Hereupon he was shown an 


invention $” and being informed that the expedition 
numbered fifteen men, who, besides swords and 
revolvers, had a large blunderbuss, a rifle, fourteen 
carbines with bayonets, and twelve bowic knife 
pistols, was asked if he did not think they could de- 
scend the Jordan. His reply was, “ You will, if any- 
body can.” Another personage who joined the party, 
and was also a valuable accession to it, was a fine old 
Arab nobleman, the Sherif Ha2za, of Mecca — the 
thirty-third lineal descendant of the Prophet. Mean- 
while, the attempt to get horses to draw the boats 
having failed, and camels having been found to answer 
very w^cll, the picturesque cavalcade got iinderwcigli 
for the Lako of Tiberias. Steering across the most 
level part of the country witliout further difficulty 
than a little bumping and shaking of the boats, the 
party at length halted upon the higli ground which, 
overlooks the consecrated waters of the Lake of Tibe- 
rias. ” Unable,” says' Mr. Lynch, “to restrain my 
impatience, I rode ahead, and soon saw below, far 
down in the green sloping chasm, the Sea of Galilee 
basking in the sun-light ! Like a mirror, it lay em- 
bosomed in its rounded and beautiful, but treeless 
hills, llow dear lo the Christian arc the memories 
of that lake ! — the lake of the New Testament ! 
Blessed beyond the nature of its element, it has borne 
the Son of God upon its surface. Its clilfs first 
echoed the glad tidings of salvation, aud from its 
villages the first of the Apostles was gathered to the i 
ministry. Its placid water, and its shelving beach, ! 
the ruined cities once crowded with men, and tlie j 
everlasting hills, the handiwork of God, all identify ' 
aud attest the wonderful miracles that were here per- ! 
formed, — miracles, the least of wliich was a crowning j 
act of mercy of an Incarnate God towards his sinful j 
aud erring creatures. 

" But how in thq world are our boats,” he conti- 
nues, “ ever to be got down this rocky and precipitous 
path, when wc are compelled to alight and lead our 
horses ? From Acre to this place wc have dragged 
the boats along a scries of valleys and i-idgcs, but from 
hence is a sheer descent. This difficulty overcome, 
wc shall only have our own familiar element to deal 
with ; we will, therefore, have to brace ourselves to 
a desperate eftbrt. And overcome it accordingly was. 
After the needful preparations, all hands were taken 
up the mountain to bring the boats down. “ Many 
times we thought, that, like the herd of swine, they 
would rush precipitately into the sea. Every one did 
kis best, and at length success crowned our efforts. 
With their flags flying, wc carried them triumphantly 
beyond the walls uninjured, and, amid a crowd. of 
spectators, launched them upon the blue waters of the 
Sea of Galilee, the Arabs singing, clapping their 
hands to the time, and crying for 6aek8htsh,-~-hvit wo ! 
neither shouted not cheered. From Christian lips it 
would have sounded like profanation. A look upon 
that consecrated lake ever brought to the remem- 
brance the words, ‘Peace, be still !* — which not only 
repressed all noisy exhibition, but soothed for a while 
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idl earthly care. Buoyantly floated the two ‘Fannies/ 
bearing the stars and stripe — the noblest Jlug of free- 
dom now wooing in the world /” The worthy Lieute* 
nant forgets, in his national enthusiasm, the curse and 
stigma of slavery that old England has repudiated ; 
but let that pass. " Since the time of Josephus and 
thd Romans/* as he truly observes, “ no vessel of any 
size has sailed upon this sea, and for very many years 
but a solitary keel has furrowed its surface.** And 
well docs tJic writer remember his cruise in that soli- 
tary bark ! But, not to linger on personal reminis- 
cences, let us hasten on with our explorer. After 
purchasing and vamping up the old wooden boat on the 
lake to convey stores and lighten the “Fannies/* 
arrangements were m«'idc to descend the Jordan from 
the Sea of Galilee to the Dead Sea. Its course, ns 
, before observed is through a frightful desert; the 
' Arab boatmen declared its rocks and rapids both 
numerous and perilous; and, moreover, usually sc- 
; leeted by the Bedouins, like similar spots on the 
Rhine by robber knights of old, to pounce upon their 
victims. It was arranged, lliat while the boats de- 
scended the stream, a caravan witli camels should 
I follow its banks bearing supplies. This party was 
' placed under the command of !^^r. Dale, and con- 
sisted of Dr. Anderson, Mr. Bedlow, Mr. Lynch, 
Shcrif, Akil, Mustafa, and ten Bedouin videttes, who 
were to keep as near the river as possible, and on 
hearing two guns fired, hasten to the assistance of 
their comrades. 

]lright was the day when they steered from Tibc- 
ri.as down to the outh't of the Jordan. Gallantly 
marched the cavalcade on the land; beautiful must 
have appeared the boats upon the water. “ J kittle did 

I we know what dillicultics we might have to encounter. 
But, placing our trust ^ou high, we hoped and feared 

! 1 not.” 

Ij Our utmost limits arc wholly insufficient to do 
more than give a sketch of our author’s description of 
;I his descent of the Jordan, which is accompiuiied by 

I I maps and engravings. Suffice it to say, that in 
1 1 graphic description of scenic peculiarities, nomadic 
il Arabs, and natural productions of the district, it is 
1 1 one of the most interesting naiTativcs we have ever 
I read ; and being acquainted with the general locality, 
i and having personally, though temporarily, sufl’ered 
I from the depressing climate, we can testify to its 

admirable truth of delineation. For some distance 
they met with no accident; but were rapidly ap- 
proaching a part of the country perilous froin the 
waiiike character of its nomadic tribes. “ Every one 
lay down with his cartridge-belt on, and his arms 
beside him. Tt was the dearest wish of my heart,*’ 
says Mr. Lynch, “to carry through this enterprise 
without bloodshed or the loss of life ; but we had to 
bo prepared for the worst. Average width of river 
to-day, forty yards ; depth, froih 2 J to C feet ; de- 
scended nine rapids, three of them terrific ones. 
With our hands upon our firelocks, we klcpt soundly ; 
the Crackle of the diy wood of the camp fires, and the 
low sound of the Arabs* song, mingling with our 


dreams ; dreams perchance as pleasant as those of 
Jacob at Bethel; for, although our pillows were hard 
and our beds the native earth, we were upon the 
brink of the sacred Jordan !’* 

The poor wooden boat, “ Uncle Sam,** was soon 
knocked to pieces by bumping against the numerous 
rocks and shoals ; and the Lieutenant had to congra- 
tulate himself upon bringing metal ones, but for, 
which precaution the enterprise must have certainly 
failed. Next day they had a narrow escape. < 

“At 10. 1.5. A.M.” ho says, “we cast off and shot 
down the first rapid, and stopped to examine more 
closely a desperate-looking cascade of eleven feet. In 
the middle of the channel was a shoot at an angle of 
about sixty degrees, with a bold, bluff, threatening 
rock at its foot, exactly in the passage. It would, 
therefore, be necessary to turn almost at a sharp 
angle in descending, to avoid being dashed to pieces. 
This rock was on tlie outer edge of the whirlpool, 
which a cauldron of foam swept round and round in 
circling eddies. Yet below were two fierce rapids, 
each about 1 50 yards in length, with the points of 
black rocks peering above tlic white and agitated 
surface. Below tliem, again, within a mile, were two i 
other rapids, longer, but more shelving, and less | 
difficult. 1 1 

“ Fortunately, a large bush was growing upon the i 
left bunk, about five feet up, where the crash of the 
water from above had formed a kind of promontory. 

By swimming across some distance up the stream, 
one of the men had carried over the end of a rope, , 
and made it fast around the roots of this bush. The 
great doubt was whether the hold of the roots would 
be sufficient to withstand the strain ; but there was 
no alternative. In order not to risk the men, I em- 
ployed some of the most vigorous Arabs in the • 
camp to swim by the sides of the boats, and guide i 
them, if possible, clear of danger. Lauding the men, | 
therefore, and tracking the ‘Fanny Mason* up \ 
stream, we shot her across, and, gathering in the slack ' 
of the rope, let her drop to the brink of the cascade, ‘ 
where she hiirly trembled and bent in the fierce 
strength of the sweeping curreut. It was a moment 
of intense anxiety. The sailors had now clambered 
along the banks, and stood at intervals below, xeady 
to assist us if thrown from the boat and swept 
towards them. Quo man with me in the boat stood 
by the line ; a number of naked Arabs were upon the 
rocks and in the foaming water gesticulating wildly, 
their shouts mingling with the noise of the boisterous , 
rapids, and their dusky forms contrasting strangely ! 
with the effervescing flood ; and four on each side, and 
in the water, were clinging to the boat, ready to 
guide her clear of the threatening rock, if possible. 

“ The ‘ Fanny Mason,* in the meanwhile, swayed 
from side to side of the mad toiTcni, like a frightened 
steed, straining the line whiqh lield her. Watching 
the moment when her bows were brought in the right 
direction, I gave the signal to let go the rope. There 
was a rush, a plunge, au upward leap, and the rock 
was cleared, the pool was passed, and, half full of 
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water, with breathless velocity, we were swept safely 
down the rapid. Such screaming and shouting — the 
Arabs seemed to exult more than ourselves. It was 
in seeming only that they were glad ; but wc were 
grateful. Two of the Arabs lost their hold, and were 
carried far below ns, but were rescued with a slight 
injury to one of them. It was exactly twelve o’clock 
when we cleared the cascade. Mr. Aulick soon fol- 
lowed in the ‘Eanny Skinner,’ and by his skill and 
coolness passed down in perfect safety.” 

During tlieir downward progress Akil and Slierif 
often Visited the boating party at their nightly en- 
campment. Of these men we have a capital picture. 

" Sherif was the Nestor, and Akil the Achilles of 
our camp. The former was our counsellor, sagacious 
and prudent; the latter was the bold warrior and 
admirable scout. On the march it was said that he 
contrived to get a sight of the boats when no one else 
could. We were never tired of the company of this 
^aceful savage. Altogether, he was the most i)erfect 
specimen of manhood wc had seen. Looking at his 
hue face, almost effeminate in its regularity of feature, 
who would imagine that he had been the stern leader 
of revolt, and that his laughing careless eye had ever 
I glanced from his stronghold on the hill upon the 
Paslia’s troops in the plain, meditating slaughter in 
their ranks, and booty from the routed Turk? or 
I searched the ravines and the hill-sides, the wady and 
the valley for the lurking peasants and their herds ? 
That arm, which in its easy and graceful position 
seemed almost nerveless, hud wielded tlie scimitar 
with fatal strength ; and he^ seemingly so mild, had 
led a small but desperate baud against the authority 
of the Sultan, and forced the Governor of Acre to 
treat with him, and purciiase the security of the 
district with a high oflice and the crimson pelisse of 
honour. When asked this evening why he did not 
settle down on some of the fertile lands in his district, 
his reply was, * Would you have me disgrace myself, 
and till the ground like one of the Pellaliin ?’ ” 

We are compelled to pass over scientific details, 
that we may treat our readers to a few characteristic 
pictures. Onward the party swept through the hor- 
rible wilderness of the Jordan. ** Descending from the I 
camp to the boats, by aid of the gnarled and tangled 
roots which protruded from the face of the bank, and 
with ‘Push dff,’ * Let fall,’ and ‘Give way,’ we 
shot into the current, and swept away before the eyes 
oCrthe wandering Ghaurineh. Their astonishment at 
beholding our boats, and our strange appearance, had 
in it something astonisbmgly ludicrous. On rising at 
an early hour this morning, (for we were generally up 
and stirring before the higging sun,) we found the 
whole bank lined with these wondering barbarians, 
who were lying at full length upon the blufi; with 
their heads projecting over the bank, and looking 
upon the floating waters beneath ; turning, from time 
to time, to regiffd the race to whom belonged such 
rare inventions and famous mechanism as boats and 
six-barrel revolvers. 

The boats bad little need of the oars to propel 


them, for the current carried us along at the rate of 
from four to six knots an hour, the river, from its 
eccentric course, scarcely permitting a correct sketch 
of its topography to be taken. It curved and twisted 
north, south, cast, and w-est, turning in the short 
space of half an hour to every quarter of the compass, 

— seeming as if desirous to prolong its luxuriant mean- 
derings in the calm and silent valley, and reluctant to 
pour its sweet ahd sacred waters into the accursed 
bosom of the bitter sea. 

Por hours, in their swift descent, the boats floated 
down in silence — ^the silence of the wilderness. Here 
and there were spots of solemn beauty. The numer- 
ous birds suug with a music strange and manifold ; 
the willow branches were spread upon the stream like 
tresses, and creeping mosses and clambering weeds, 
with a multitude of white and silvery little flowers, 
looked out from among them ; and the cliff swallow 
wheeled over the falls, or went at his own wild will, 
darting through the arched vistas, shadowed and 
shaped by the meeting foliage on the banks ; and above 
all, yet attuned to all, was the music of the river, 
gushing with a sound like that of sliawns and cymbals.” 

It should be borne in mind that the valley of the 
Jordon is very extraordinary; gradually descending 
deeper and deeper till it reaches the Dead Sea, which 
is several hundred feet lower than the level of the 
Mediterranean. The aspect of the desolate valley, 
with its ranges of yellow crags, its solitary river bor- 
dered with green thickets, is truthfully depicted in the 
following passage — which carries us back to that 
burning clime, and may transport thither the ima- 
ginative reader : — 

“ Beneath a sky hollowed above us like a brazen 
buckler, and refracting the shafts of smiling sunlight, 
we journeyed on, heeding neither light nor heat, hun- 
ger nor thirst, danger nor fatigue; but each day 
looked cheerfully forward to the time when we should 
be gathered on the margin of the river; the tents all 
spread, the boats fastened to the shore, the watch 
fires blazing, and the sound of human voices breaking 
the tyrannous silence, and giving a hoine-like aspect 
to the wilderness. 

“ The character of the whole scene of this dreary 
waste was singularly wild and impressive. Looking 
out upon the desert, bright with reverberated light 
and heat, was like beholding a conflagration from a 
window at twilight. Each detail of the strange and 
solemn scene coidd be examined as through a lens. 

“The mountains towards the west rose up like 
islands from the sea, with the billows heaving at their 
bases. The rough peaks caught the slanting sunlight, 
wliile sharp blwk shadows marked the sides turned 
from the rays. Deep-rooted in the plain, the bases 
of the mountams heaved tlic garment of the earth i 
away, and rose abruptly in naked pyramidical crags, \\ 
each scar and fissure as palpably distinct as though ; 
within reach, and yet we were hours away; the lami- 1 
nations of their stnita resembling tbe leaves of some 
gigantic volume, wherein is written, by the hand of 
God, the history of the changes he has wrought. 
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"Towards the south, the ridges and higher masses 
of the range, as they swept away in the distance, were 
j aerial and faint, and softened into dimness by a pale 
transparent mist. 

^ ** The plain, that sloped away from the bases of the 
hills, was broken into ridges and multitudinous cone- 
like mounds, resembling tumultuous water at * the 
meeting of two adverse tides,* and presented a wild 
and chequered tract of land, with spots of vegetation 
flourishing upon the frontiers, of irreclaimable sterility. 

" A low, pale, yellow ridge of conical hills marked 
the termination of the higher terrace, beneath which 
swept gently this lower plain, with a similar undu- 
lating surface, half redeemed from barrenness by spare 
verdure and thistle-covered hillocks. 

** Still lower was the valley of the Jordan — the 
sacred river ! Its banks fringed with perpetual ver- 
dure, winding in a thousand graceful mazes; its 
. pathway cheered with songs of birds and its own clear 
! voice of gushing minstrelsy; its course a bright line in 
j this cheerless waste. Yet, beautiful as it is, it is only 
j rendered so by contrast with a harsh, dry, calcined 
i earth around — the salt-sown desert !** 
j After following the almost interminable windings of 
I the river, to which the deep depression of the Dead 
Sea is attributable — ^ibe Jordan — in sixty miles of 
latitude and four or five of longitude, traversing at 
least 200 miles ; and having escaped alike the perils 
of its numerous and dangerous rapids, and the bands 
of predatory Arabs, who were probably overawed by 
so warlike and well-appointed a party, the adven- 1 
j j turers now approached the borders of the Dead Sea. 

I i But a short distance before committing themselves to 
j its awful waters, they were fortunate in witnessing 
I the annual pilgrimage from Jerusalem to the Jordan, 

I a most striking and imposing spectacle, in the midst 
of a wilderness given up, with this brief exception, to 
utter solitude and silence. 

Tuesday, April\%th, — ^At 3 a.m. we were aroused 
by the intelligence that the pilgrims were coming. 
Rising in haste, we beheld thousands of torch-lights, 
with a dark mass beneath, moving rapidly over the 
hills. Striking our tents with precipitation, we hur- 
riedly removed them and all our effects to a short 
distance to the left. We had scarce finished, when 
they were upon us:— men, women, and cliildren, 
mounted on camels, horses, mules, and donkeys, 
rushed impetuously by towards the bank. They pre- 
sented the appearance of fugitives from a routed 
army. 

"Our Bedouin friends here stood us in good stead : 
sticking their tufted spears before our tents, they 
mounted their steeds and formed a military cordon 
around us. But for itiem we should have been run 
down, and most of our effects trampled upon, scat- 
tered, and lost. Strange that we should have been 
shielded from a Christian throng by the wild children of 
the desert, — ^Muslims in name, but Pagans in reality ! 
Nothing but the spears and swarthy faces of the Arabs 
saved us. 

"I bad, in the meantime, sent the boats to the 
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opposite shore a little below the bathing-place, as well 
to be out of the way as to be in readiness to render 
assistance should any of the crowd be swept down by 
the current and in danger of drowning. * 

While the boats were taking their position one of 
the earlier bathers cried out that it was a sacred 
place ; but, when the purpose was explained to him, 
he warmly thanked us. Moored to the opposite shorfi, 
with their crews in them, they presented an unusual 
spectacle. The party which bad disturbed us was 
the advanced guard of the great body of the pilgrims. 
At five, just at the dawn of day, the last mode its 
appearance, coming over the crest of a high ridge in 
one tumultuous eager throng. . 

" In all the wild haste of a disorderly rout, Copts and 
Russians, Poles, Armenians, Greeks and Syrians, from 
all parts of Asia, from Europe, from Africa, and from 
far-distant America, on they came ; men, women, and 
children of every age and hue, and in every variety of 
costume ; talking, screaming, shouting, in almost 
every known language under the sun. Mounted as 
variously as those who had preceded them, many of 
the women and children were suspended in baskets, 
or confined in cages ; and, with their eyes straiued 
towards the river, heedless of all intervening obstacles, 
they hurried eagerly forward, and dismounting in 
haste, and disrobing with precipitation, rushed down 
the bank, and threw themselves into the stream. 

" They seemed to be absorbed by one impulsive feel- 
ing, and perfectly regardless of the observations of 
others. Each one plunged himself, or was dipped by 
another, three times below the surface, in honour of 
the Trinity ; and then filled a bottle or some other 
utensil from the river. The bathing-dress of many 
of the pilgrims was a white gown with a black cross 
upon it. Most of them, as soon as they were dressed, 
cut branches of the agnus eastus, or willow, and, dippmg 
them in the consecrated stream, bore them away as 
memorials of their visit. 

" In an hour they began to disappear ; and in less 
than three hours the trodden surface of the lately 
crowded bank reflected no human shadow. The pageant 
disappeared as rapidly as it had approached, and left 
to us once more the silence and the solitude of the 
wilderness. It was like a dream. An immense crowd 
of human beings, said to be eight thousand— but I 
tliought not so many— had passed an^ repassed before 
our tents, and left not a vestige behind them.** 

At a short distance b|low the bathing-place of 
the pilgrims, the boats reached the Dead Sea, at 
its influx into which the Jordan is 180 yards wide 
and three feet deep. The first taste of its navigation 
was anything but encouraging. As they rounded the 
point and swept into the waters,— “ a nauseous com- 
pound of bitters and salt,’* — there was blowing a fresh 
north-west wind. "We endeavoured,” says Mr. 
Lynch, " to steer a little to the north and west, t:> 
make a true west course, and threw the patent log 
overboard to measure the distance, but the wind rose 
so rapidly that the boats could not keep head to wind, 
and we were obliged to haul the log in* The sea 
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oontimied to rise with the increasingly wind, which 
gradually freshened to a gale, and presented an agi- 
tated surface of foaming brine ; the spray, evaporating 
as it fell, left incrustations of salt upon our clothes, 
our hands, and faces, and wliile it conveyed a prickly 
sensation wherever it touched the skin, was, above all, 
exceedingly painful to the eyes. The boats, heavily 
laden, struggled sluggishly at first, but when the 
wind freshened in its fierceness, from the density of" 
the water, it seemed as if their bows were encounter- 
ing the sledge-hammers of the Titans instead of the 
opposing waves of an angry sea. At 3.60, passed a 
piece of drift-wood, and soon after saw three swallows 
and a gull. At 4.45,* the wind blew so fiercely that 
the boats could make no headway, not even the * Fanny 
Skinner/ which was nearer to the weather shore ; and 
we drifted rapidly to leeward, — threw over some of the 
fresh water, to lighten the * Fanny Mason,’ which 
laboured very much, and I began to fear that the boats 
would founder.” 

Suffering excessively from the salt with which 
they were incrusted, they bore away for shore. 
In another hour the wind instantaneously abated, 
and, from the ponderous quality of the water, the 
sea sunk as by magic. They landed on an un- 
known and dreary shore ; shouts and signals were 
made for the land caravan, the boats hauled up on the 
beach, and the camp established beside a brackish 
spring. Wet and weary, they threw themselves on 
the dust beside a foetid marsh, with the dreary sea 
and its volcanic mountains before and around them. 
” At midnight, in the midst of this desolation, the 
distant convent bell of Mar Saba struck gratefully 
upon the ear, — for it was the Christian call to prayer, 
and told of human wants and human sympathies to the 
wayfarers on the borders of the Sea of Death.” 

The general dimensions and configuration of the 
Salt Ledcc had been previously ascertained, and a 
tolerably correct map drawn up under Dr. Bobinson’s 
direction, founded upon his own observations and 
those of the travellers who had preceded liim. Lieu- 
tenant Lynch, hqwever, has made most valuable addi- 
tions to our information. We must refer to the book 
itself for the details of his operations, accompanied 
and explained as they arc by an excellent chart. 
Commendng at the northern extremity, he gradually 
worked his way to the southern, proceeding from 
akore to shore on a zigzag course, sounding every- 
whfi^ as be advanced, andtrcctifying the delineation 
of the coast. The general character of the basin of 
the Dead Sea, which is about forty miles long by twelve 
in its broadest part, is probably known, in some mea- 
sure to most of onr readers. It is hemmed in by 
paraQel ranges of abrupt and precipitous mountains ; 
t hrtffA of ihe.d^ert of Judea on the western, and of the 
land of limb on the esstern side. Through these 
mountain walls deep and jagged ravines descend to its 
bordevs. Here and there is a solitary spring, with a 
little hdf-tropical rigeiatm, such as En-gedi—the 
Bible— visited and described by Dr. 
Bolnnson, and now agmn by Lieutenant Lynch. The 


southern half of the lake is very remarkable. Here, | 
it has generally been supposed, stood the guilty cities 
of the plain; and here, in shallow water, travellers 
have even fancied they could trace their submerged 
foundations ; nothing of this sort, however, fell under 
the notice of the party. But how extraordinary are 
all the surrounding phenomena will appear from the I 
following extracts j 

” At 8.30 started again, and steered E.S JB., sound- ! 
ing every five minutes, the depth from one to one- 
and-three-quarter fathoms ; white and blaok slime and 
mud. A swallow flew by us. At 8.62 stopped to 
take compass-bearings. Seetzen saw this salt moun- 
tain in 1806, and says he never before beheld one so 
tom and riven ; but neither Costigan nor Molyiieux, 
who were in boats, came farther south on the sea than 
the peninsula. With regard to this part, therefore, 
which most probably covers the guilty cities,— | 

' We were the first i 

That ever burst 
Into this silent sea.’ 

** At 9, the water shoaling, hauled more off shore. 
Soon after, to our astonisliment, we saw on tJie east- .'! 
ern side of Usdum, one'ihird the distance from its . 
north extreme, a lofty round pillar, standing appa- ! 
renily detached from the general mass, at tlic head of 
a deep, narrow, and abrupt chasm. We immediately 
pulled iu for tlic shore, aud Dr. Anderson and I went 
up and examined it. Tlie betveh was a soft slimy 
mud, encrusted with salt ; and a short distance from 
the water covered with saline fragments and flakes of : 
bitumen. Wc found tlie pillar to be of solid salt, 
capped with carbonate of lime, cylindrical in front, 
and pyramidical behind. The upper or rounded pari 
is about forty feet high, resting on a kind of oval | 
pedestal from forty to sixty feet above the level of the i 
sea. It slightly decreases in size upwards, crumbles 
at the top, and is one entire mass of crystallization. 

A prop, or buttress, connects it with the mountain 
behind, and the whole is covered with debris of a light 
stone colour. Its peculiar shape is doubtless attri- 
butable to the action of the winter rains. The Arabs 
had told us, in vague terms, that there was to be 
found a pillar somewhere upon the shores of the sea ; 
but their statements, in all other respects, had proved 
so unsatisfactory that we oqpld place no reliance on 
them. 

” At 10.10, returned to the boat with large speci- 
mens. The shore was soft, and very yielding, for a 
great distance ; the boats could not get within 200 
yardsoftbebeach, and our foot-prints, made on land- ; 
ing, were, when we rotumed, incrusted with salt. A j 
little further on, landing to inai» observations, the 
beach was so hot as to blister the feet; it* was like 
roiming over buraii^ ashes, and it was a delightful 
sensation when the feet touched the salt slimy water , 
of the sea, although then at the temperature of 88^ | 

Near Hiia i^t, and not far from the southern 
extremity ot the lakq, a remarkable penuisula projects 
into it, the northern extremity of which was named 
by our exj^rers ” Point Costi^,” and the southern 
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** Point Molynonx/' lus a tribute to the two gallant 
Englishmen who lost their lives in attempting to ex- 
plore this sea I It was indeed a scene of unmitigated 
desolation. '' On one side, rugged and worn, was the 
salt mountain of Usdum, with its conspicuous pillar, 
which reminded us, at least, of the catastrophe of the 
j plain 5 on the other were the lofty and barren cliffs of 
I Moab, in one of tlie caves of which tlic fugitive XiOt 
j found shelter. To the south was an extensive fiat, 

I intersected by sluggish drains, with the high hills of 
j Edom semi-girdling the salt plain where the Israelites 
j repeatedly overthrew their enemies ; and, to the north, 
j was the calm and motionless sea, curtained with a 
purple mist ; while many fathoms deep, in the slimy 
mud beneath it, lay embedded the ruins of the ill-fated 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. The glare of light 
was blinding to the eye, and the atmosphere difficult 
of respiration. No bird fanned with its wings the 
attenuated air through which the sun poured its 
scorching rays upon the mysterious element on which 
we floated, and which alone, of all the works of its 
Maker, contains no living thing within it.” 

The oppressive heat of the climate, and the noxious 
exlialations from the volcanic shores, began, indeed, 
to tell fearfully upon ilie whole party. With water 
all around them, they were often nearly jicrishing 
with thirst. A faiial lethargy seemed to be gradually 
stealing over all their faculties. **Thc tendency to 
drowsiness became almost irresistible.” The very airs 
that fanned them were like the breath of a furnace. 
One day while gliding dreamily along above the 
buried plain of Siddim, the greater part were ovcjr- 
come by invincible lassitude, and lay stretched out 
before the watchful leader of the enterprise in every 
attitude of a sleep that had more of stupor in it 
than of repose.” 

“ In the awful aspect,” he observes, which this sea 
presented, when we first beheld it, 1 seemed to read 
the inscription over the gates of Dante’s Inferno , — 

' Yo who enter here, leave hope behind.’ Since then, 
habituated to mysterious appearances in a journey so 
replete with them, and accustomed to scenes of deep 
and thrilling interest at every step of our progress, 
those feelings of awo had been insensibly lessened or 
hu.shed by deep interest in the investigations we had 
pursued. But now, as 1 sat alone in my wakefulness, 
the feeling of awe returned; and as I looked upon 
the sleepers, I felt ‘ the hair of my flesh stand up,* 
as Job’s did, when *a spirit passed before his face;’ 
for to my disturbed imagination there was something 
fearful in the expression of their inflamed and swollen 
visages. The fierce angel of disease seemed hovenng 
over them, and I read the forerunner of liis presence 
in their flashed ond feveiish sleep. Some with their 
bodies bent, and arms dangling over the abandoned 
oars, their hands excoriated with the acrid water, 
slept profoundly; others, with heads thrown back, 
and lips cracked and sore, with scarlet flush on 
either cheek, seemed overpowered by heat and weari- 
ness even in sleep ; while some, upon whose faces 
shone the reflected light from tho water, looked i 


ghastly, and dozed with a nervous twitching of the 
limbs, and now and then storting from their sleep, 
drank deeply from a beaker, and sank back again to 
lethargy. The solitude, the scene, my own thoughts, 
were too much; 1 felt, as I sat thus, steering tho 
drowsily-moving boat, as if I were a Char5n, ferrying, 
not the souls, but tho bodies of the departed and the 
damned over some infernal lake, and could endure it 
no longer; but, breaking from mylistlessucss, ordeM 
the sails to be furled, and the oars resumed ; action^ 
seemed better than such unnatural stupor. 

"Tormented thus, under the burning sun, with 
lassitude and thirst, a fresh-water batb in some cool 
rocky nook was like the bliss of paradise.” And 
such they were sometimes fortunate enough to find 
in the ravines that bring down their tribute to the 
lake. The picture of one of these spots, of its 
" seclusion and freshness, is, indeed, most exquisite.” 

" In the evening we walked up the ravine to bathe. 

It was a toilsome walk over the rough dShru 
J brought down by the winter rains. A short distance 
I up we were surprised to see evidences of former ■ 

I habitations in the rocks. Roughly licwn caverns, and ‘ 
natural excavations wc had frequently observed, but 
none before evincing so much art. Some of the j 
apertures were arched and cased with sills of lime- ij 
stone, resembling an inferior kind of marble. We 
were at a loss bow to obtain an entrance, for they 
were cut in the perpendicular face of the rock, and 
the lowest more than fifty feet from the bed of the > 
ravine. Wc stopped to plan some mode of gaining j 
an entrance to one of them ; but the sound of the 
running stream, and tlic cool shadow of the gorge 
were too inviting ; and advancing through tamarisk, 
oleander, and cane, we came upon the very Egeria of 
fountains. Ear in among the canc, embowered, im- 
bedded, hidden deep in the shadow of the purple 
rocks and tbc soft green gloom of the luxuriant 
vegetation, leaping wdih a gentle murmur from basin 
to basin, over the rocks, under the rocks, by the 
rocks, and clasping the rocks with its crystal arms, 
was this little fountain-wonder. The thorny niibk, 
and the pliant oshcr, were on the bank above ; yet 
lower, the oleander and tbc tamarisk ; wLile upon its 
brink the lofty canc, bcut by the weight of its fringe- 
like tassels, formed bowers over the stream fit for the 
haunts of Naiads. Diana herself could not have 
desired a more secluded bath than each of us took in 
a separate basin. 

"This, more probably than the fountain of Ain 
Jiddy (Engaddi) high up the mountain, may be 
regarded as the realization of tho poet’s dream—tlic 
g^nine ‘ diamond of the desert ;’ and in one of the 
vaulted coves above, the imagination can dwell upon 
the night procession, Edith Plantagenet, and the 
flower dropped in hesitation, and picked up with 
avidity; the pure, disinterested aspirations of the 
Crusader, tho licentious thoughts of the Saracen, and 
the wild, impracticable visions of the saintly enthu-* 
siast. One of those caverns too, since fashioned by 
the hand of man, may ha\e be^n the veritable cave of 
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‘AduUam/ for this is the wilderness of Engaddi. 
Here, too, may have been the dweUings of the 
Essciies, in the early days of Christianity, and sub- 
sequently of hermits, when Palestine was under 
Christian sway. The Arabs say that these caves have 
been here from time immemorial, and that many 
years ago some of the tribe succeeded in entering 
one of them, and found vast chambers excavated in 
the i-ock. They may have been the cells where 
‘gibbered and moaned* the hermit of Engaddi.’* 

I But we must hasten to a conclusion. On reaching 
the Dead Sea the want of forage had compelled the 
land party to ascend from the shores, above wliich 
I they hovered, — sometimes catching sight, and having, 
at particular points, brief intercourse with their com- 
panions on the water. With them Mr. Lynch paid a 
visit to Kerak, the capital of Moab, where, but for 
the strength of their party, they would have been 
attacked by the Arabs. Another, and most intercst- 
ing excursion, was also made to the extraordinary 
rock fortress of Masada, which witnessed the last 
expiring struggles for Jewish independence after the 
taldng of Jerusalem. At length the party reached 
the southern extremity of the lake — finished their 
observations — hauled out their battered boats — ^loaded 
them in portions upon camels, and prepared for their 
journey to Jerusalem. ** Winding slowly up the steep 
pass,” says Mr. Lynch, “ we looked back at every 
turn upon oui' last place of encampment, and upon the 
silent sea. We are ever sad on parting with things 
for the last time. The feeling that we are never to 
see them again makes us painfully sensible of our 
own mortality.'* 

After spending twenty-two nights on the sea, having 
i sounded it, determined its geographical position, noted 
I exactly the topography of its shores, ascertained 
the temperature, width, depth, and velocity of its 
tributaries, collected specimens of every kind, and 
noted the winds, currents, changes of the weather, 
and atmospheric phenomena, the author passes on to 
state his general conclusions on the subject. 

“From the summit of these cliffs,” he observes, 
” in a line a little north of west, about sixteen miles 
distant, is Hebron, a short distance from which Dr. 
Robinson found the dividing ridge between the 
Mediterranean and this sea. From Beni Na'im, the 
reputed tomb of Lot upon that ridge, it is supposed 
that Abraham looked ‘towards all the land of the 
plain/ and beheld the smoke, ‘as the smoke of a 
famace.* The inference from -the Bible, that this 
entire chasm was a plain sunk and 'overwhelmed^ by 
the wrath of God, seems to be sustained by the 
extraordinary character of our soundings. The bot- 
j tom of this sea consists of two submerged plains, an 
elevated and a depressed one; the last averaging 
thirteen, the former about tliirtecn hundred feet 
below the sarfaeo. Through the northern, and largest 
and deepest one, in a line corresponding with the bed 
of the Jordan, is a ravine, whi(^ again seems to cor- 
respond with the Wady d (3eil, or ravine within a 
ravine, at the semth end of the sea: . 


“ Between the Jabok and this sea, we unexpcctediy 
found a sunken break-down in the bed of the Jordan. 

If there be a similar break in the water courses to 
the south of the sea, accompanied with like volcanic 
characters, there can scarcely bo a doubt that the 
whole Ghor has sunk from some extraordinary convul- 
sion; preceded, most probably, by an irruption of 
fire, and a general conflagration of the bitumen which 
abounded in the plain. I shall ever regret that we 
were not authorized to explore the southern Ghor to 
the Red Sea. All our observations have impressed 
me forcibly with the conviction that the mountains 
arc older than the sea. Had their relative levels been 
the same at first the torrents would have worn their 
beds in a gradual, and correlative slope ; whereas, in 
the northern section, the part supposed to have been 
as deeply engulfed, although a soft, bituminous lime- 
stone prevails, the torrents plunge down several 
hundred feet; while on both sides of the southern 
portion, the ravines come down without abruptness, 
although the head of Wady Kerak is more than a 
thousand feet higher than the head of Wady Ghuweir. 
Most of the ravines, too, as reference to the map will 
show, have a southward inclination near their outlets, 
that of Zerka Maire, or Callirohoe, especially, which, 
next to the Jordan, must pour down the greatest 
volume of water in the rainy season. But even if 
they had not that deflection, the argument which has 
been based on this would be untenable; for tribu- 
taries, like all other streams, seek the greatest decli- ! 
vities without regard to angular inclination. The | 
Yermark flows into the Jordan at a right angle, and i 
the Jabok at an acute one to its descending course, j 
There are many other things tending to the same con- | 
elusion ; among them the isolation of the mountain at 
Usdum, its difference of contour and of range, and 
its consisting entirely of a volcanic product. 

“But it is for the learned to comment on the facts 
we have laboriously collected. Upon ourselves the 
result is a decided one. We entered upon tills 
sea with conflicting opinions. One of the party was 
sceptical, and another, 1 think, a professed unbeliever 
of the Mosaic account. After twenty-two days’ close 
investigation, if 1 am not mistaken, we ore unanimous 
in the conviction of the truth of the scriptural account 
of the destruction of the Cities of the Plain. 1 
record with diffidence the conclusions we have reached, 
simply as a protest against the shallow deductions of 
would-be unbelievers.” 

The sudden change from the sultry climate of the 
lake to the bracing breezes of the lulls of Judea, 
was at first extremely trying to .our travellers. 
Parting with their staunch associates, Akll and Sheriff 
to whose fidelity and tact they attribute their freedom 
from Arab annoyances, they now wended their way to 
Jerusalem, and thence by sea to Jaffa. We must not 
forget to mention here, tliat the party succeeded in 
carrying a line of levels, with the spirit level, “ from 
the chum of the Dead Sea„ through the Desert of 
Judea to Jaffa, over precipices and mountain-ridges, 
a task hitherto considered as impracticable. ^ The 
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credit of this is principally duo to Lieutenant Dale. 
The result is confirmatory of the extraordinary accu- 
racy of the triangulation of Lieut. Symonds, ILN. 
The depression of the Dead Sea level below that of 
; the Mediterranean was ascertained to be a little over 
I 1,300 feet. The height of Jerusalem above the 
former sea is very nearly three times that of this dif- 
ference of level ; wliile, at the same time, it is almost 
the exact multiple of the depth of that sea, of the 
height of its banks, and of the depression of its sur- 
; face.” From Jaffa^ they proceeded to Acre, whence 
' they made an overland excursion to the sources of the 
Jordan, a beautiful spot near Pancas, of which a view 
is given. Thence their course lay to Damascus, 
Baalbec, and Beirut. The seeds of disease con- 
tracted in the deadly climate of the Jordan began to 
develop themselvf.3 ; many were sorely shaken, and 
Mr. Dale, the commander of the land party fell a 
victim. A brig was chartered to convey the party to 
Malta, where the “ Supply” soon joined them. They 
j embarked on the 12th of September, and early in 
December were greeted with the heart-chccriug sight 
of their native laud. 

[ Wc have thus endeavoured to give a popular sketch 
of this most interesting and important book ; passing 
[ lightly over its description of well-known scenes, 
wliich, indeed, add but little to its intrinsic value. 
The official report will of course contain the most 
valuable portion of the scientidc information on that 
part of the Jordan valley explored by the expedition. 
But, as Professor Von Buch observed to Dr. llobin- 
son, a complete survey of the whole line is requisite 
to the full solution of its phenomena. Though but a 
secondary point, wc can say but little in favour of the 
! getting up of the volume. Many of the illustrations 
I arc useless ; and all, though doubtless correct, very 
I indiiTercnt in execution. It is to be hoped that 
a more cheap and compact edition, with charts and 
maps on indestructible cloth — ^not flimsy paper — will 
be published when the present one is exhausted. 

(To be continued.) 

THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF 
MARY POWELL, 

APTEEWAEDS MISTRESS MILTON.‘ 

Sheepscote, Kov, 20. — Annoyed by Dick’s com- 
panions, I prayed father to let me stay awhile with 
Basc ; and gaining his consent, came over here yester- 
I mom, without thinking it ncedefullc to send notice, 
j which was perhaps inconsiderate. But she received 
. me with kisses and words of tendemesse, though less 
I smiling than usualle, and eargerlie accepted mine 
I offered visitt. Thcn'^c ran off to find Roger, and I 
heard them talking eamestlie in a low voice before they 
came in. His face was grave, even stern, when he 
entred, but he held out his hand, and sayd, “ Mistress 
Milton, you are welcome ! how is it with you P and 
how was Mr. Milton when he wrote to you last ?” I 


answered brieflie, he was well : then came a silence, 
and then Rose took me to my chamber, which was 
sweet with lavender, and its hangings of y* whitest. 
It reminded me too much of my first weqk of marriage, 
soc I resolved to think not at all lest I shoulde be M 
companie, but cheer up and be gay. Soe I askt Bose 
a thousand questions about her dairic and bees, langht 
much at dinner, and told Mr. Agnew sundrie of t|^e 
merrie sayings of Dick and his Oxford friends. And, 
for my reward, when we were afterwards apart, I 
heard him tell Rose (by reason of y* walls being thin) 
that however she might regard me for old affection’s 
sake, he thought he had never knowne soe unpromising 
a character. This made me dulle enoughe alle y rest 
of tlie evening, and repent having come to Sheep- 
scote : however, he liked me y* better for being quiete: 
and Rose, being cquallie chekt, wc sewed in silence 
while he tead to us y* first division of Spencer’s 
Legend of llolinesse, about Una and the Knight, and 
how they got sundered. This led to much serious, 
yet not impleasing, discourse, which lasted till supper. 
For the first time at Sheepscote, I coulde not eat, 
which Mr. Agnew observing, prest me to take wine, 
and Rose woulde start up to fetch some of her pre- 
serves ; but I chekt her with a motion, not being quite 
able to speak ; for their being soe kind made y* teares 
readie to startc, I knew not why. 

Family prayers, after supper, rather too long ; yet 
though I couldc not keep up my attention, they 
seemed to spread a calm and a peace alle about, that 
extended even to me ; and though, after I had 
undressed, I sat along while in a maze, and bethought 
me how piteous a creature I was, yet, once layed 
down, I never sank into deeper, more composing 


Kov. 21. — This morning, Rose exclaimed, "Dear 
Roger ? onlie think ! Moll has begun to learn Latin 
since she returned to Forest Hill, thinking to surprise 
Mr. Milton when they meet.” “ She will not onUe 
surprise but please him,” returned dear Roger, taking 
my hand very kindlie ; " I can onlie say, I hope they 
will meet long before she can read his Poomata, unless 
she ieames much faster than most people.” 1 
rcplyed, I learned very slowly, and wearied Robin’s 
patience ; on which Rose, kissing me, cried, You will 
never wcarie mine ; soe, if you please, dcare Moll, we 
will goe to our lessons here cverie morning; and it 
may be that I shall get you through y* grammar faster 
than Rubin can. If we come to anic difficultie we 
shall refer it to Roger.” 

Now, Mr. Agnew’s looks exprest such pleasure 
with both, that it were difficult to tell which felt y 
most elated; soc calling me dcaro Moll (he hath 
hitherto Mistress Miltoned me ever since I sett foot 
in his house), he sayed he would not interrupt our 
studdics, though he should, be within call, and soe left 
us. 1 had not felt soe happy since father’s birthday ; 
and, though Rose kept me close to my book for two 
hours, I found her a far less irksome tutor than 
dearc Robin. Then slio went away, singings to make 
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Roger’s favourite dish, and afterwards we took a brisk 
walke, and came home hungrie cnonghe to dinner. 

There is a daily beauty in Rose’s life, that 1 not 
onlie admire, but am readie to envy. Oh ! if Milton 
lived but in y* poorest house in the countrie, methinks 
I coulde be very happy with him. 

Rsd/iW.^Cbancing to make the above remark to 
Rose, she cried, ** And why not be happy with him in 
I Aldersgate Street ?” 1 brieflie replied, that he must 
I get the house first, before it were possible to tell 
whether 1 coulde be liappy there or not. Rose stared, 
and eiclaimed, ** Why, where do you suppose liim to 
be now P” T^ere but at the taylor*s in St. Bride’s 
I Churchyard P” 1 replied. She claspt her hands with 
I a look I shall never forget, and exclaimed in a sort of 
vehement passion, ‘*Oh, cousin, cousin, how you 
throw your own happinesse away ! How awfqjle a 
pause must have taken place in your intercourse with 
the man whom you promised to abide by till death, 
j since you know not that he has long since taken pos- 
session of his new home ; that ho strove to have it 
ready for you at Michaelmasse !” 

Doubtlesse I lookt^oe less surprised than I felt ; — 
a suddsin prick at y heart prevented speech ; but it 
I shot acrosse my heart that 1 bad made out y*' words 
I * Aldersgate’ and ‘new home,’ in y® fragments of 
the letter my father had torn. Rose, misjudging my 
I silence, burst forthe anew with, “ Oh, cousin 1 cousin ! 
coulda^anie home, however dull and uoiscsome, drive 
me from Roger Agnew P Onlie think of what you are 
doing,— -of what you are leaving undone !— of what 
I you are preparing against yourself! To put the 
wickednesse of a selfish course out of y« account, oidie 
think of its mellancholie, its miscrie,— destitute of alle 
the sweet, bright, fresh well-springs of happinesse ; — 
unblest by God !” 

Here Rose wept passionatelic, and claspt her arms 
about me ; but, when 1 began to speak, and to tell 
her of much that had made me miserable, s)ic 
hearkened in motionlesse silence, till 1 told her that 
father had tom y« letter and beaten the messenger, 
limn she cried, “Oh, 1 see now what may and shall 
be done ! Roger shall be peace-maker,’’ and ran off 
with joyfulnesse ; I not withliolding her. But 1 can 
never bo joyfuUe more— he cannot be day’s-man 
betwixt us now— ’tis alle too late 1 

JTqv, 1^8.— that 1 am at Forest Hill agayn, 1 
will leimy to continue my journalling. — 
tMr.'A^pLew was out; and though a kcene wintry 
wmde was blowing, and Rose was suffering from 
QoUe, yet ahe went out to listen for his horse’s feet at 
y gatCi with onlie her apron cast over her head. 
Shortli^ he icetamed ; and 1 heard him say in a 
troubled voiiee, “ Alle are in arms at Forest Hill.” I 
felt soe grei^ shocked as to neede to sit downe 
pl'numing forthe to loam y news. 1 sup- 
posed y jpvrliamentariaii soldiers had advanced, unex- 
peotedlit# upon Oxford. ^His next words were, 
^Dich/is coming for her at Wne— poor soul, 1 know 


I not what she will doe— her father will trust her noe 
longer with you and me.” Then I saw them both 
passe the window, slowlie pacing together, and 
hastened forth to joyn them; but they had turned 
into y* pleached alley, theire backs towards me ; and 
both in such earnest and apparentlie private commu- 
nication, that 1 dared not interrupt them till they 
turned aboute, which was not for some while; for 
they stood for some time 'at y head of y alloy, still 
with theire backs to me, Rose's hair blowing in y cold 
wind; and once or twice she seemed to put her 
kerchief to her eyes. 

Now, while 1 stood mazed and uncertain, 1 hearde 
a distant clatter of horse’s feet, on y® hard road a 
good way off, and could descrie Dick coming towards 
Shcepscote. Rose saw him too, and commenced 
running towards me ; Mr. Agnew following with long 
strides. ’Rose drew me back into y" house, and sayd, 
kissing me, “ Dearest Moll, 1 am soe sorry ; Roger 
hath seen your father this morn, and he will on no 
account spare you to us auie louger; and Dick is 
coming to fetch you even now.” I sayd, “ Is father 
ilipw it Qjj » replied ^r. Agnew ; then coming up, 
“ He is not ill, but he is perturbed at something which 
has occurred; and, in tnith, soe am I. — But re- 
member, Mistress Milton, remember, dear cousin, that 
when you married, your father’s guardianship of you 
passed into hands of your husband — ^your husband’s 
house was thcnceforthe your home ; and, in quitting 
it you committed a fault you may yet repaire, tliough 
this offensive act has made y® difiicultie much 
greater.” — “Oh, what has happened ?” I impatientlie 
cried. Just then, Dick comes in with his usual blunt 
salutations, and then cries, “ Well, Moll, are you ready 
to goe back ?” “ Why should I be ?” I sayd, “ when 
I am soe happy here? unless fatlicr is ill, or Mr. 
Agnew and Rose are tired of me.” They both 
interrupted, there was nothing they soc much desired, 
at this present, as that 1 shoulde prolong my stay. 
And you know, Dick, I added, that Forest Hill is not 
soe pleasant to me just now as it hath commoiilie 
beene, by reason of your Oxford companions. He 
brieflie sayd, I neede not mind that, they were coming 
no more to y® house, father had decreed it. And yon 
know well enough, Moll, that what father decrees, 
must be, and he hath decreed that you must come 
home now ; soe no more ado, I pray you, but fetch 
your cloak and hood, and the horses shall come round, 
for ’twill be late e’er we reach home. “ Nay, you 
must dine here at all events,” sayd Rose ; “ I know, 
Dick, you love roast pork.” Soe Dick relented. Soe 
Rose, turning to me, prayed me to bid Cicely hasten 
dinner; the which 1 did, tho’ thinking it strange 
Rose should not goe herself. But, as 1 returned, 1 
hearde her say, Not a word of it, dear Dick, at the 
least, till after dinner, lost you spoil her appetite. 
Soe Dick sayd he shoulde goe and look after y 
horses. I sayd then, brisklie, I see somewhat is ike 
matter— pray tell me what it is. But Rose looked 
quite dull, and walked to y® window. Then Mr. 
Agnew sayd, “ You seem as dissatisfied to leave us. 
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0009111 , as ore are to lose you; and yet you are going 
' back to Forest Hill— to tliat home in which you will 
doiibtlcssc be happy to live all your daycs.” — “At 
Forest Hill I sayd, “ oh no ! I hope not.” ** And 
whyP” said he quioklie. I hung my head, and 
muttetcd, “ 1 hope, some dayc, to goo back to Mr. 
Milton.” “And why not at onceP” sayd he. I 
sayd, “Father would not let me.” “Nay, that is 
childish,” he answered, “ your father could not hinder 
you if you wanted not y* mind to goe — it was your 
first seeming soe loth to return, that made liim think 
you unhappie and refuse to part with you.” I sayd, 
“ And what if I were unhappie P* He paused ; and 
knew not at y* moment what answer to make, but 
shortlie replyed by another question, “ What cause 
had you to be soc P” I sayd, “ Tliat was more easily 
askt than answered, even if there were anie neede I 
shoulde answer it, or he had anie right to ask it.” 
He cried in an accent of tendemesse that still wrings 
my heart to remember, “ Oh, question not the right ! 
I only wish to make you happy. Were you not 
happy with Mr. Milton during y* week you spent 
together here at Shccpscotc ?” Thereat I couldc not 
refrayn from bursting into tears. Bose now sprang 
forward ; but Mr. Agnew sayd, “ Let her wxep, let 
her weep, it will do her good.” Then, allc -at once it 
occurred to me tliat my husband was awaiting me at 
home, and I cried, “Oh, is Mr. Milton at Forest 
Hill?” and felt my heart full of gladness. Mr. 
’Agnew answered, “Not soc, not soc, poor Moll:” 
i and, looking up at him, 1 saw him wiping his brow, 

I though the dayo was soc chill. “As well tell her 
I now,” sayd he to Hose ; and then taking my hand, 

I “ Oh, Mrs. Milton, can you wonder that your husband 
' shoulde be angry ? How can you wonder at anie evil 
I that may result from y® provocation you have given 
! him ? What marvell, that since you cast him off, all 
j y* sweet fountains of his affections would be embit- 
i tcred, and that he should retaliate by seeking a 
separation, and even a divorce ?” — ^Thcre I stopt him 
with an outcry of “ Divorce ?” “ Even soe,” he most 
mournfully replyd, “ and T seckc not to excuse him, 
since two wrongs make not a right.” " But,” I cried, 
passionately weeping, “ I have given him noc cause ; 
mv heart has never for a moment strayed to another, 
nor does he, I am sure, expect it.” “ Ne’erthclesse,” 
enjoyned Mr. Agnew, “he is soe aggrieved and chafed, 
that he has followed up what he considers your breach 
of the marriage contract by writuig and publishing a 
book on divorce ; the tenor of which commg to your 
father's cars, has violently incensed him. And now, 
dear cousin, having, by your waywardness, kindled 
this flame, what remains for you but to— nay, hear 
me, hear me, Moll, for Dick is coming in, and I may 
not let him hear mo urge you to y® onlie courae that 
can regayn your peace — ^Mr. Milton is still your 
husband; cache of you liavc now something to 
forgive ; do you be y® firste ; nay, seq)we Ais forgive- 
nesse, and you shall be happier than you have bcene 
yet.” 

•—But I was weeping without controulc ; mid Dick 


coming in, and with Dick y* ditmar, 1 aakt to be ex- 
cused, and soe soughte my chamber, to weep there 
without restraynt or witnessc. Poor Bose oame up, 
as soone as she eoulde leave the table, and told me 
she had eaten as little as I, and wouldo not even 
presse mo to eat. But she carest mo and comforted 
me, and urged in her owne tender way alle that had 
beene sayd by Mr. Agnew ; even protesting that if 
she were in my place, she would not goe back to* 
Forest Hill, but straight to London, to entreat with ^ 
Mr. Milton for his mercy. But I told her 1 could 
not do that, even had I the means for y® journey ; 
for that my heart was turned against y® man who 
couldc, for y® venial offence of a young wife, in 
abiding too long with her old father, not onlie cast her 
off from liis love, but hold her up to y® world’s blame 
and scorn, by making tbeir domestic quarrel the 
matter for a printed attack. Rose sayd, “ I admit he 
is wrong, but indeed, indeed, Moll, you are wrong 
too, and you were wrong first and she sayd this 
soe often, that at length we came to Grosser words ; 
when Dick, calling to me from below, would have me 
make haste, which 1 was glad to doe, and left 
Shecpscote less rcgretifullie than 1 had expected. 
Rose kist me with her gravest face. Mr. Agnew put 
me on my horse, and sayd, as he gave me y® rein, 

“ Now think 1 now think ! even yet !” and then, as I 
silently rode off, “ God bless you.” 

I held down my head ; but, at y® turn of y* road, 
lookt back, and saw him and Rose watching us* from 
y* porch. Dick cried, “I am righte glad we are off 
at last, for father is downright crazic aboute this 
busincsse, and mistrustfuUe of Agnew’s influence 
over you,”— and would have gone on railing, but I 
bade him for pitie’s sake be quietc. 

The effects of my owne foUie, tlie lo.ssc of home, 
husband, name, the opinion of y® Agnews, the opinion 
of y® worldc, rose up agaynst me and almost drove me 
mad. And, just as 1 was thinking I had better lived 
out my dayes and dyed earlie in St. Bride’s Church- 
yarde than that allc this should have come about, the 
sudden recollection of what Rose had that morning 
toide me, which soe manie other tlioughts had driven 
out of my head, viz. that Mr. Milton had, m his 
desire to please me, while 1 was onlie bent on 
pleasing myself, been secretly striving to make readie 
y® Aldcrsgatc Street house agaynst my return,— aoe 
overcame me, that I wept as I rode along. Nay, at 
y® corner of a branch road, had a mid4 to h^ Dick to 
let me goe to London ; but a glance at his dogged 
countenance sufficed to foreshow my answer. 

Half .dead with fatigue and grjefe when I reached 
home, y® tender embraces of my father and mother 
completed y® overthrowc of my spiritts. 1 tooke to 
my bed; and this is y* first daye I have left it; nor 
wiU they let me send for Rose, nor even tell her I 
am ill. 

' 1, 16 U.— The new year opens dsearilie, 

on affairs both publick and private. The loaf parted at 
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breakfast this morning, which, as the saying goes, is a 
sign of separation; but mother oulie sayd ’twas 
because it was badly kneaded, and chid Margery. 
She hath beene telling me, but now, how I mighte 
have ’scaped all my troubles, and scene as much as I 
i wqulde of her and father, and yet have contented Mr. 
I Milton and beene counted a good wife. Noe advice 
; soc ill to bear as that wliicli comes too late. 

1 

! Jan. 7. — am sick of this journalling, soe shall onlic 
I put downc y* date of Robin’s leaving home. Lord 
! have mercy on him, and keepe him in safetie. This 
; is a shortc prayer; therefore, easier to be often 
repeated. When he kissed me, he whispered, ** Moll, 
pray for mo.” 

Jan, 27 . — ^Father does not seeme to miss Robin 
much, tho’ he dailie drinks his health after that of y' 

; king. Perhaps he did not miss me anie more when I 
was in London, though it was true and naturall 
enough he should like to see me agayn. We should 
have beene used to our separation by this time; 
there w^ have beene nothing corroding in it. . . 

I pray for Robin overie night. Since he went, the 
house has lost its sunshine. When 1 was soe anxious 
to return to Forest Hill, I never counted on his 
leaving it. 

Feb, 1. — Oh heaven, wlint would I give to see y® 
skirtstof Mr. Milton’s garments agayn ! My heart is 
I sick unto death. I have been reading some of my 
joumall, and tearing out much childish nonsense at 
y* beginning; but coulde not destroy y® painfulle 
, records of the last year. How unhappy a creature 
' am 1 1— wearie, wearie of my life, yet no ways inclined 
for death. Lord, have mercy upon me. 

March 27. — spend much of my time, now, in 
y* book room, and, though I essay not to pursue y® 
Latin, I read much English, at the least, more than 
ever I did in my life before ; but often I fancy I am 
reading when 1 am onlie dreaming. Oxford is far 
too gay a place for me now ever to goe neare it, but 
my brothers are much there, and father in his farm, 
and mother in her kitchen ; and the neighbours, when 
they call, look on me strangelie, so that 1 have noe 
love for them. How different is Rose’s holy, seclu- 
ded, yet chccrefulle life at Sheepscote ! She hath a 
nunerie now, soe cannot come to me, and father likes 
not I. should goe to her. 


April 6. — ^Tlicy say their Majestyes* parting at 
Abi^on was very sorrowfuUe and tender. The 
Lord send them better times ! The Queen is to my 
mind a moat diarming lady, and well worthy of his 
M^ affection ; yet it seems to me amisse, that thro’ 
her inffoenoe, lait summer, y® opportunitie of pacifica- 
tion was lost. But she was elated, and naturallie 
enOughe, £t her personal! successes from y* f,ime of 
^^htnding. To me, them seems nothing soe good 
\Ju pOace. I know indeedc, Mr. Milton holds that 


there may be such things as a holy war and a cursed 
peace. 

April lO.— Father, having a hoarseness, hath de- 
puted me, of late, to read y* morning and evening 
prayers. How beautifuUe is our Liturgie ! I grudge 
at y® Puritans for having abolished it ; and though I 
felt not its comprehensive fullnesse before I married, 
nor indeed till now, yet I wearied to death in London 
at y® puritanicall ordinances and conscience-meetings 
and extempore prayers, wherein it was so oft y® 
speaker’s care to show men how godly he was. Nay, 
1 tliink Mr. Milton altogether wrong in y* view he 
takes of praying to God in other men’s words ; for 
doth he not doc soe, everie time he followeth the 
sense of another man’s extempore prayer, wherein he 
is more at his mercy and caprice than when he hath 
a printed form set down, wherein he sees what is 
coming ? 

June, 8 — ^Walking in the home-close this morning, 
it occurred to me that Mr. Milton intended bringing 
me to Forest Hill about this time ; and that if I had 
abided patientlie with him through y® winter, we might 
now have beene both here happily together; un- 
troubled by that sting which now poisons everie 
enjoyment of mine, and perhaps of his. Lord, be 
merciful to me a sinner. 


23(f.— Just after writing ye above, I was in y® 
garden, gathering a few coronation flowers and sops-in- 
winc, and thinking they were of deeper crimson at 
Sheepscote, and wondering wliat Rose was just then 
about, and whether had I beene born in her place, I 
shoulde have beene as goode and happy as she,— when 
Harry came up, looking somewhat grave. I sayd, 
"What is the matter?” He gave answer, "Rose 

hath lost her child.*’ Oh ! that we should live 

but a two hours* journey apart, and that she coulde 
lose a child three months olde whom I had nevet 
scene ? 

I ran to father, and never left ofl* praying him 
to let me goe to her till he consented. 

— ^What, and if I had begged as hard, at y® first, to 
goe back to Mr. Milton ? might he not have consented 
then? 

... Soe Harry took me ; and as we drew neare 
Sheepscote, I was avised to think how grave, how 
barelie friendly had beene our last parting ; and to 
ponder, would Rose make me welcome now ? The 
infant, Harry tolde me, had beene dead some dayes ; 
and, as we came in sight of y® little grey old church, 
we saw a knot of people coming out of y® churchyard, 
and guessed y® baby had just beene buried. Soe it 
proved— Mr. Agnew’s house-door stood ajar; and 
when we tapped softlie andCicely admitted us, we could 
see him standing by Rose, who was sitting on y* grave 
and crying as if she would not be comforted. When 
she hcarde my voice, she started up, flung her arms 
about me, crying more bitterlie than before, and I 
cried too ; and Mr. Agnew went away with Harry. 
I 
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Then Bose mji to me, “You must ndt learo me 
agayn.” . . . 

.... In y* cool of y« evening, when Ilany had 
left us, she took me into y* churchyarde, and scattered 
y* little grave with flowers; and then continued 
sitting beside it on the grasse, quiete, but not com- 
fortlesse. I am avised to think she prayed. Then 
Mr. Agnew came forthe and sate on a flat tombstone 
,| hard by ; and without one word of introduction took 
I out his Psalter, and commenced reading the Psalms 
j for that evening’s service ; to wit, the 41st, the 42d, 
' and 43de ; in a low solcmne voice ; and methoughte 
I 1 never in my life hcarde anicthing to equall it in y* 

I way of consolation, liose’s heavie eyes graduallie 
lookt up from y* ground into her husband’s face, and 
thence up to heaven. After this, he read, or rather 
repeated, y* collect at the end of the buriall service, 
putting this expression, — “ As our hope is, this our 
deare infant doth.” Then he went on to say in a 
soothing tone, “ There hath noe misfortune liappcucd 
to us, but such as is common to the lot of allc men. 
AVe arc alle sinners, even to y* youngest, fay rest, and 
seeminglic purest among us; and death entered y 
world by sin, and, constituted as we arc, we would 
not, even if we could, dispense with death. Por, 
where doth it convey us ? Prom tliis burtliensome, 
miserable world, into y* gcnerall assemblie of Clurist’s 
first-born, to be united with y* spiritts of y® just made 
perfect, to partake of everie enjoyment which in this 
world is unconnected with sin, together with others 
that are iinknowno and unspeakable. And there, wc 
shall agayn have bodies as well as soulcs ; eyes to see, 
but not to shed tears ; voices to speak and sing, not 
to utter lamentations; hands, to doe God’s work; 
feet, and it may be, wings, to cariy us on his errands. 
Si'ch will be y* blessedness of his glorified saints ; 
even of those who, having been servants of Satan till 
y® eleventh hour, laboured peniteiitlie and diligentlic 
for their heavcnlic Master one hour before sunset ; 
but as for those who, dying in mere infancie, never 
committed actuall sin, they follow tlie Lamb whither- 
soever he goeth ! ‘ Oh, think of this, dear Hose, and 
sorrow not as those without hope ; for be assured, 
your child hath more reall reason to be grieved for 
you, than you for him* ” 

With tlfis, and like discourse, that distilled like y® 
dew, or y® small rain on the tender grasse, did Roger 
Agnew comfort his wife, untill the moon nad risen. 
Likewise he spake to us of those who lay buried 
arounde, how one had died of a broken heart, anotiicr 
of suddain joy, another had let patience have her per- 
fect work through years of* lingering disease. Then 
we walked slowlie and compose^ie home, and ate our 
supper peacefullie, Bose not refusing to eat, though 
she took but little. 

Since that evening, she hath, at Mr. Agnew’s wish, 
gone much among y® poor, reading to one, working for 
another, carrying food and medicine to another ; and 
in this 1 have borne .her companie. 1 like it well. 
Mftthinka how pleasant and seemlie are y* duties of a 
' bountiy minister’s wife ! a God-fearing woman, tliat is. 


who considereth the poor and needy, insteade of 
aiming to be frounced and purfled like her richest 
neighbours. Mr. Agnew was reading to us, last night, 
of Bernard Gilpin — ho of whom y® Lord Burleigh 
sayd, Who can blame that man for not accepting a 
bishopric P” How charmed were wc with y® de- 

scription of y® simplicitic and hospitalitie of hia 
method of living at Houghton '.—-There is another 
place of nearlie y* same name, in Buckinghamshire— « 
not Houghton, but Horton, .... where one Mr. 
John Milton spent five of y® best years of his life, — • 

and where methinks his wife could have been happier 
j with him than in St. Bride’s Churchyarde,— But it 
I profits not to wish and to will. — What was to bo, had 
need to be, soe there’s an end. 

DARTMOOR. 

“ It is a spot 

Almost unknown— untrod ; the traveller 

Must turn him from the broad and beaten track 
I Of men to find it.” — Cabrimoton’s Dartmoor, 

I At the present moment, when, owing to the unsettled 
state of the continent, thousands of our countrymen 
are turning homewards their unwilling steps, it may 
be presumed that many interesting spots in our own 
laud, which have hitherto been unheeded or unknown, 
will bo visited by those who are in quest of recreation 
within the bounds of their own island home. 

Among such unfrequented regions, we would fain 
direct the attention of our readers to a singular traet 
of country, scarcely known, we imagine, even to the 
more educated and intelligent portion of the commu- 
nity, except from the fame of its excellent mutton, 
and tlie notoriety of its gloomy prison, in which many 
thousands of our brave foes were wont to linger out a 
miserable captivity during the last war. 

The brevity of our space will not allow of our giving 
any detailed account of Dartmoor ; neither sliall we 
attempt to lure tlie votary of pleasure or of excite- 
ment into a district where his cravings must ne- 
cessarily remain unsatisfied; but to those whose 
fresh and simple tastes may enable them to enjoy a 
diflereni sort of existence from tbat to which they 
are liabituated, we would offer one or two sketches of 
the most remarkable spots on Dartmoor, hoping that 
hereafter they may be induced to explore this singular 
region for themselves. 

Let us first ascend the summit of Athur (or Hey) 

Tor, whose cloven crown makes it a conspicuous object 
throughout the lowlands of South Devon. 

Leaving Newton, a small market town on theTeign, 
which has been brought by the . South Devon Rail- 
way within the distance of five hours’ ride from 
London, we slowly ascended a pleasant although hilly 
by-road ; gradually exchanging the rich soft verdoro 
and wooded hedges of a Devonshire landscape for 
the open ill-cultivated moor, only partially shdtered 
by the British oak and holly which grew along^he 
roadside. 
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At the distance of seven miles firom Newton, we sented itself to our view— a magnificent* panorama 
found ourselves at the foot of Hey Tor, on the skirts of .the loveliest part of Devon ! At our feet lay rich 
of J}vxtmoot Forest^ as it is still cidled by the primitive and wooded valleys, undulating plains in which many 
inhabitants; although, With the exception of those a noble castle was either seen or guessed at, from 
beautiful ravines through which its mountain streams its park-llke domain ; while cottages and villas and 
wind their devious W19 towards the plains below, it tapering spires bespoke a land of homes as well as of 
is now-a-days i^galarly denuded of wood. Here we beauty. At a little distance beneath us, the Teign 
I left our Britskis and clambered up the Tor, resting was winding its silvery course, while further oft' the 
ever and anon on the softest, downiest moss, which Exe opened out its wide estuary towards the ocean ; 

• was so thickly overlaid with the trailing tormantil and beyond all these were seen the blue waters of 
that the flowers looked like wreaths of golden stars, the channel, with the noble outline of shore from 
ga^Ug up into as blue and cloudless a sky as was ever Berry Head to the coast of Dorsetshire, stretching 
looked upon in the suxmy south. out towards Portland Point. Truly, one could desire 

In a few minutes wc stood between the two tall dark no more beauteous or varied prospect ; and yet, by a 
granite peaks which crown the summit of Athur Tor, strange sort of fascination, the eye turned away from 
in other words, the Solar Tor ; its name being signifi- this splendid panorama to gaze with silent earnestness 
cant of its dedication, in Druidical times, to the worship upon the grave antiquated region which lay beyond 
of the sun. On the top of the loftiest peak is one Athur Tor. There was an unaccountable pleasure in 
of those mysterious basins of hewn stone wliich are thus abandoning scenes so rife with images of domestic 
' found in many of the granite-crowned tors of Dart- life and beauty, to contemplate the dim yet rugged 
moor, and which are supposed to have been formed remembrances of a mysterious past ! 
for the reception of rain, as no other water but that An hour’s drive along the ridge of some bare lofty 
which fell from heaven was used in the lustrations downs brought us into a far different scone in the 
of Druidical worship. Some of these basins (called secluded and romantic vale of Lustleigh. Hero we 
lip basins) arc thought to have been destined for a rambled awhile along the banks of the Bovey, which 
more fearful purpose ; and that the blood of unhappy pursued its foaming course between two lofty heights, 
victims was wont to flow from out of their indented one of which was clothed to the summit with hollies, 
margin on the soil beneath. There was a painful sort oaks, and hawthorn trees ; the lower part of the bank 
of emotion excited by thus standing on the very spot being thickly set with graceful fern, the glowing fox- 
where so terrible a superstition had once exercised its glove, and the dwarf broom with its mass of rich 
cruel sway ; and the region which now for the first yellow blossoms. It was at this side of the river that 
time presented itself to our view, northward of Athur our path wound itself pleasantly along. The opposite | 
Tor, was quite in unison with the thoughts thus bank of the stream was far bolder, loftier, and more | - 
awakened — dark masses of granite, piled on either precipitous ; and it requires a firm elastic step, as well ; 
side of us, and huge blocks of the same, lying scat- as some share of strength, to ascend the summit of 
tcred on the brow of the hill, their iron hue relieved the Cleave j for owing to the profusion of loose craggy 
only by the lichens which clung to their smface, and rocks, whose interstices are filled with tangled roots 
the whortleberry bushes which grew in every crevice and ferns, the unwary pedestrian often sinks into a 
of the rock ; long ridges of moor, covered with scanty deep cleft, where he thinks to have placed his foot on 
herbage and marked in some places with hut circles a soft firm resting place. Yet those of our party who 
and ancient trackways, of the same dark heavy stone ventured on this weary walk wore rewarded by its 
which abounds in many parts of Dartmoor ; and be- wild beauty, and by the noble prospect gained from the 
yottd rose tor uponlor, each one capped with irregular summit of the Cleave. 

masses of granite, which sometimes bore the most gro- We cannot stay to tell of Becky falls, which at a 
tesque forms. Here and there, the grey tower of a little distance from Lustleigh leap over a wall of 
parish church rising amid some distant clump of trees rocks in so secluded a spot that one mig^t vainly seek 
would assure us that living and Christian people were to find them out, but for the deep murmur of the 
to be found within the bounds of this silent region, cataract which met our ear during a ramble in the 
Other^visc, we might have' been tempted to believe adjoining wood. Neither must we trust ourselves to 
that It. was tenanted only by tha cattle which were speak of Manaton, (Maen-y-dun, the enclosure of 
reposing peacefully at our side d>iring the heat of the erect stones,) although it is a spot never to be for- 
mid-d^ysnn. there was but one symptom of human gotten; resting, as it does, so lovdilyin a lap of ; 
laboflrwithiti the range of onr nearer vision ; rfr. walls verdure amid tors of the rudest and most fanciful 
ebmposI^rfbigettoAes, or rather rocks, laid over each forms. On the brink of one of them stands an 
ether wiA<ifito6ment, and so loosely, that they formed ancient rock idol, now called Bowernm’s Nose--a 
a sort i^tiopean net-work. This, we afterwards huge pile of dark moor-stone whose outline lesembles 
leerfled, wiw purposely so contrived in order that the the profile of a human face, which bends its mis- 
blaet Wght sweep through the wall without shapen countenanee ow the fertile valley benealb, as 
destteying it. if in grim and mocking defiance. Before it rests on 

^uriring our baeks for a jmoment upon Dartmoor, the hUl-side a flat wk of large dimensions ; a fitting 
-bibw wondrous was the change of prospect which pre- altar for such offerings as were doubtless once eft'ered 
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to tho deity of the place. But let us hasten on to a 
still more characteristic part of the moor. 

Leaving the high-road, we wandered a while over a 
trackless portion of elevated downs in quest of the 
remains of Grimspound, an ancient British town, and 
a most carious relic of barbaric times. 

Lying on the slope of Hameldown, in the very 
heart of a bare and hilly region, its broken wall com- 
posed of massive blocks of dark moor-stone ; its paved 
^entrances, north and south, of the same material; its 
ruined circular stone huts,— all speak of a forgotten 
past. One only vestige lias preserved its life and 
freshness— the springing well of water which flows 
as purely now from its mossy bed as it did for our 
rude and painted forefathers of old. On a craggy 
tor, which overhangs Grimspound, arc many Druidiesd 
remains; and more especially, one of those huge 
tumuli, beneath which it is believed that their warriors 
and men of renown were wont to be interred. 

It is averred by antiquarians that Grimspound was 
once a place of considerable traffic, its position having 
probably been chosen on account of the tin mines in 
its immediate vicinity, which are stiU in full activity. 
At the present moment a drearier or more lonely spot 
cannot well be imagined; — such long stretches of 
I bare hills and downs, and stony ravines, without a 
; symptom of human habitation or cultivated soil, or 
i even of cattle to animate the scene! The workmen 
I employed in the mines walk about seven miles eacli 
I morning to their daily toil, from the village of Chagfoi-d, 

I a pleasant place on tho outskirts of tho moor, and 
whose fertile and wooded environs offer a great contrast 
to the region of which we have now been speaking. 
Thither wc bent our course, meaning to make it the 
centre of our excursions for a few days. 

Our approach lay through green shady lanes, scented 
with the perfume of bean-flowers and honeysuckles ; 
and, just before entering the village, we passed by one 
of those mountaui streams, ( such as are to be met 
with even in the wildest ports of Dartmoor,) which 
go bounding along through some narrow glen, now 
sparkling in the sunshine, and now fringed and shaded 
by overhanging foliage. 

Chagford was once a place of some note, being one 
of the four towns which sent representatives to the 
stannary court at Grockem Tor, for the settlement of 
matters connected with the tin mines. At present it 
is merely a long straggling village which lies in an 
undulating tract of well cultivated land, elevated and 
yet sheltefed by several tors which lie around it at 
various distances. Two of these, Milldovru and 
Nattem Tors, rise immediately behind it ; and some 
glorious sunsets we enjoyed while reclining on their 
summits, gasing at tho v^de prospect beneath us ; the 
quiet Village, with its grey-towered church— Whiddon 
Park, along whose bounds the river Tcign pursued 
its fitful course— and many a fhrsy common, and village 
church, and distant tor, filled up the landscape ; whfie 
the only sounds that- met our ears were such as 
harmonised with the tranquil beauty of the scene— 
the bleating of the young lambs which frolicked 


around us ; the song of the skylark, as she soared 
above her leafless reign,*’ and the village clock whose 
chimes vibrated softly on our granite-capped tor. 

But this may be deemed a tame sort of pleasure* 
Will the reader then accompany us in a rneming ride 
to Gawson, the loftiest tor on Dartmoor, and several 
miles distant from Ghagford ? 

Up before the summer sun was risen, and while the 
landscape was still veiled in soft fleecy clouds, — after a 
farmhouse breakfast of bread and milk, — ^we were off 
at 5 A.M. mounted on moor ponies, fresh caught from 
the hills. One of the intended chargers was not to be 
found ; so our guide, an active moor-woman, sprang up 
behind one of our party, and away we went, ihreading 
at first by-lanes, sico]) and rugged, and crossing 
streams in their downward and impetuous course, 
until wc reached Gidley-on-the-Moor, a poor but 
picturesque hamlet, noted for the ruins of its ancient 
castle. A few moments later, wc found ourselves on 
the veritable moor, with its trackless downs and giant 
rocks ; and wc soon began the ascent of the ridge of 
tors, by which alone we could approach Gawson. 
With animals less habituated to the inequalities of 
the soil, our way would have offered insuperable diffi* 
cultics, so precipitous was it in many parts, andMO 
full of bog and crag were some of the spots on which 
our horses fearlessly trod. But on they sped their 
wary course ; and our progress being necessarily a 
j slow one, we had leisure to converse with our guide, 
a good specimen of the Dartmoor women. Her bright 
black eyes, clear brown complexion, and rounded face, 
together with her intelligent countenance, in which 
sclf-dcpendancc and kindliness were strongly blended 
together, reminded us of the kindred races in Wales 
and Brittany. Although now in the middle life, she 
was still pretty, and had in youth evidently pre- 
sumed on her power, as most of her sex venture to 
do now and then. She told us how, before her marriage, 
she was one day riding over the moor with her future 
husband, and coming to an intricate part of the hills, 
she resolved to give Mm a chase ; so, suddenly slie 
galloped off, and being well mounted, was soon out of 
sight among the lapping tors, nor drew in her rein 
until after a ride of ten miles, when she was Overtaken 
by her pursuer. By her own account, however, she 
gave up such pranks on her marriage, and is now 
sobered down into a good housewife. Passing by her 
cottage we saw one of her little black-eyed daughters, 
whose bright roguish face looked as if she in her day 
would be ready enough to enjoy the same girlish 
freaks which had enlivened her mother’s youth. 

Before reaching Gawson, we skirted the summits of 
a long line of undulating hills, on some part of wMch ! 
the granite rocks rose up like a massive wall, broken 
at intervals, along the ridge of the tors. The prospect 
from Gawson was magnificent ; and, spite of the cloud- 
less atmosphere and intense heat of the sun, the air 
was so elastic that it felt almost invigorating. And 
suoh delicious Vater as that with which we slaked 
our thirst on the side of the hill, had I never before 
tasted. 
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The bed of moss from nvhence it sprang up^with 
gashing softness, was of the brightest and most vivid 
green ; and as we scooped it out from thence its 
sparkling purity made it as grateful to the sight as 
was its icy freshness to the palate. Our ride occupied 
seven or eight hours, and we returned home just as 
the sultry stillness of the afternoon was succeeded by 
a thunder-storm, which broke fmrth with the sudden- 
ness and fury so common to mountain regions. Our 
kind little hostess was ready to greet us with her 
usual cordial welcome, as wc dismouuted beneath the 
broad arched entrance of the Three Crowns; and 
truly, a briglit pleasant face like Mrs. Brock’s, which 
beams with merry-hearted benevolence, is of no small 
account to the traveller who seeks his home for a 
few days among strangers. It is the pledge of many 
little kindnesses and attentions which money can 
neither purchase nor repay. 

Tliis reminds me that I have not yet described our 
position here. The reader will not expect to find a 
first-rate hotel at Chagford ; but the Three Crowns 
is a perfect model of a village way-side inn, such as 
was frequented by our ancestors some hundred and 
fifty years ago ; for so ancient is the date of this 
it having been erected in 1709, by Judge 
Wmddon, of whom a memorial still exists iu the 
carved cross which yet appears in the kitchen-flagging, 
just on the spot where he used to administer justice. 
Aud a most picturesque building it is that the worthy 
judge erected, with its mullioned windows and its toll 
projecting gable in the centre of the house, overhung i 
with ivy, beneath which the broad arch entrance 
gives access to both wings of the dwelling, one side 
of which is appropriated to gentle visitors ; and on 
the other, may be found a more noisy, and sometimes 
a jovial company, but by whoso merriment wc were 
never disquieted. One evening a jolly oM farmer 
talked rather loudly over his jug of ale, and on Mrs. 
Brock be^in^ of him “not to holler^ as it might 
annoy the ladies he replied, that he had hollered 
when he “ went a courting, and could not give it up 
now to please any ladies a most cogent reason, with 
which we were perfectly satisfied. The apartments 
are very primitive in their inner aspect, and critically 
clean and neat ; neither are they wanting in any of the 
common comforts which may be required in daily life ; 
and^the landlady is so libeiul of her white household 
linen, and of her excellent home-made bread, and rich< 
Devonshire cream and strawberries, and delicate trout, 
witlf the addition of other ordinary food, that one 
must' be an epicure to complain of the daily fare with 
which she supplies her visitors. 

Mrs. Brook, in her younger days, was celebrated 
throughout , the country for her excellent punch and 
beefsteaks aa well as for her beauty ; nor has her fame 
in these respects diminished aught, scarcely even in 
the article of touty ; for she is one of the brightest, 
prettiest old women ever beheld. 

But to return to the etgrimne of. our lodgings. 
Night and day we were r^ed by the soft mur- 
murs of a stteainlet«.w1£Kdi flowed on most musi- 


cally in fr^{ ^ t^ouse ; and beyond it lay the plcia- ‘ 

s^t chuicbya];df tbe yrherWnot only the. “ rude 
forefi^hers of the sleep,” but where ia also 

exhibited village Jife hi m. |li$ Varieties ; for here the 
children sport upon^thh qoft gj^een hillocks, plucking 
golden cups” and daisies, all unheedful of what, 
lies beneath; and here the villoge, youths and 
gather - for their evening convert ; and lierci too, pass 
continually the bhsier portion of the community, with 
their messages or their burdens, for it is the great ’ 
thoroughfare of the village ; ajid the grey old chqrdh 
looks down upon the past and present generations, 
which have alike been gathered within its walls ; and 
beneath the aged elms by which it is shaded, the old 
man rests upon his weary way, gazing upon the wide 
stretch of hill and dale which lies spread out, before 
him. Such are the sights and sounds which greet the 
wayfarer at Chagford ; but during a vfeqk’s sojourn 
there; one has not much time for waking dreams, for 
there are so many real objects of interest in the 
neighbourhood. Near at hand. Holy-street full of 
picturesque beauty, with its brawling stream, its rude 
bridge, its forzy banks, and pine-ckd hill ;. further 
off, Drew’s Teipton, whose very name tells its 
history, for on its site once stood the Druid’s town, 
and its neighbourhood is strewed with Celtic remains, 
one of the most perfect being a cromlech, ycleped the 
Three Sisters ; and near it is the dark fathomless 
lake of Bradford Pool; aud at a little distance from* 
thence, flows on the Teign, in a narrow glen, vending 
its way between lofty hills, sometimes fringed to the 
very summit with oak and holly trees, sometimes 
dark, bare and stem, frowning on the impetuous stream 
beneath. In one of the most gloomy of these passes, 
where the river seems to coil itself within these en- 
folding hiUs, stands an enormous logon stone, in the 
bed of the stream ; and if, as is supposed, these 
vibrating rocks were the instruments of divination, as 
well as of irreversible judgment among the Druids, 
one con scarcely imagbo a spot more fitting for such 
mysterious and awful rites, so stem and lonely is 
the aspect of this spot! Such, however, is by no 
means the usual character of the scenery of the 9'eign. 
Its banks offer a most charming ramble from Whiddon 
Park to Pingal Bridge, a distance of about two miles, • 
during which the wanderer will often find himself among 
a tangled maze of trees, and shrubs, and flowers, and 
rocks; so sweet a maze that one scarcely desires to 
escape from it. Often did we scramble to some rook 
which stretched midway into the river, and resting ' 
ourselves there, watch the rapid stream as it foamed 
and frothed around ns, while a few steps further, 
perhaps, the waters flow so clearly and tranqnilly 
beneath the shadow of some drooping tree, that we 
could discern the trout gliding about in peaceful 
sport. Unfortunately for them, the lovers of the 
“ gentle craft” are wont to frequent this part of the 
river. during the fishing season. 

From Fingal Bridge to Dunsford Bridge, sii miles | 
further down the river, the wa^ through the Moreton 
Woods is very beautiful ; and by retuming ovet'^the 
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iuSffbta, on lank, the pedeatrian cw wit whoae sonbria vietchccineaa need not he depicted 

Q^on wtd woi^- Castlea, or nthen “ datupa,*’’ hcr^ and aaw the naphtbn wodEs, which were not tiien 
imiag &e«*te8 of 'RoiMn camps, placed 6n t>eatttifiil in fi^ abtivitj, but gave an air of life to someportious 
ajuioomiuandlng positions ; one of them overhanging of the budding, and promise to be a source of uTealth 
'*tho river, the other on a lo% down, whoso formation to the enterprising proprietors. Outside the walls 
renimded us of the Herefordshire Reocon, near wewere shown the spot were the ^or prisoners used 
Malvern. to be buried in unoonsecrated soil. This, we were 

t. Such were ^me of onr ridqs and walks at Cliagford. told, they reckoned the crowning point of their misery, 
We left the village with regret, anSi after an ascent of and it is painful to think that their feelings shouM 
two or three miles over a gagged bye-way, found onr- have been tlius needlessly insulted. 

'solves on the high-road from Moreton Hampstead to But let us turn our backs upon this place of gloopiy 
Tavistock, (the only tolerable road in the whole remembrance, and ramble along the sweet Cowsie, as 
district). Here we were in the very heart of the moor, it comes dancing and sparkling dow^u the hills, amid 
on a high table laud, girt about with tors of every ima- trees and rocks so picturesquely grouped that one 
giimble form and on some of the summits, so fantas- lingers at each new turn of the stream ; sometimes 
tically piled were the granite rocks, that it seemed as looking up to the ivied bridge which crosses its course 
though a giant hand had dung them there in sport, near Bairdown, just at a point where the fall of the 
As far as the eye could reach, appeared aii iutermi- river is rather precipitous ; sometimes reacliing a fairy 
uflblo down, on which vast do(^s of sheep and herds islet, so rich in fragrant flowers and drooping foliage 
of small cattle were grazing; and down the hills that one wonders how so much beauty can be gathered 
flowed imiumcrable streamlets, which waved like silver up into a minute fragment of the earth ; and then 
threads across the dark heathy surface of the soU. again resting on the jutting rock, or soft meadow 
One of the larger of these streams, our way-sido com- bank, to prolong the hour of our enjoyment. But 
pauion for a while, was spanned by one of the aiicicut there is harder work before us; for Iw'O miles off, 
British bridges, peculiar I believe to the region of rising above the left bapk of the West Dart, stands 
Dartmoor; and of a most primitive construction it Wistman*s Wood, the most singular spot, perhaps, 
was ! — consisting of several piers, composed of massive on Dartmoor, as it is believed to be the last remains 
granite rocks placed one above tho oilier, and of a Druidical grove in this island, and its age about 
each pier connected with the neighbouring one by an a thousand years. 

enormous slab of moorsione. forming thus a most Our way lay along the side of a pathless and rock- 
picturesque and solid pathway, one which has borne strewed hill, which rises boldly above the West Dart; 
for ages past, the rush of winter torrent, and the and during our toilsome walk one could scarcely 
still more desolating shock of time. After driving forbear envying the cattle who W'crc reposing so 
several miles tlirough this lonely stretch of hUl and peacefully beneath us, by the side of the quiet stream, 
moor, during which we saw only one wretched habi- The sun seemed to shine plcasaiilly on them, while 
tation, we skirled Crockem Tor, and wound our way we w^ould gladly have beheld its rays veiled in mist, 
into a valley, or rather a lap of verdure, in wdiose But all tiresome things come to an end at last ; and, 
centre appeared the chimnies of the little inn of Two after crossing interminable fields and climbing loose 
Bridges. A welcome sight ; for at that moment the stone walls, which threatened to fall beneath our feet, 
rain had begun to sweep impetuously across our path, wo found ourselves, at a sudden turn of the hill, 
and we were glad to take refugo near the ample peat standing just above Wistman’s Wood, in modem 
fire, which blazed upon the landlady’s hcarih. In speech, the Wise Man’s Wood. Truly, it was a 
this country inn we resolved to pass two or three wondrous spot to gaze upon ; for those stunted gnarled 
days. It was a spot replete with interest, althougli oaks, uith their clubbed blanches laden with mosses 
partly of a melancholy sort. Witliin two miles stands and fcius uhich swell them to an enonnous size, 
that vast and gloomy pile of buildings, once used ns a looked more like wizard dwarfs iliau monarchs of the 
Trench prison. Vainly could one attempt to picture a wood. These ancient trees, which arc gradually perish- 
more dreary place. Built on the liighest. table-land of ing from decay as well as from the influence of parasitic 
Dartmoor, on a spot which is utterly destitute of plants upon their trunks and branches, and of uhich 
those redeeming accompaniments which lend a pic- there do not exist at present more than a hundred 
turesque aspect to other parts of the same district, (or thereabouts), arc divided into groups, and en- 
tho soil is stony without crags, and swampy without twine their roots with an iron grasp around the 
rills of water. And then, those dark high walls, and blocks of granite from whence they seem to spring, 
small closely barred windows, and the deserted village Indeed, these rocks are flung in such masses around 
of Priucestown close by, with its falling houses, its the wo^, that, while clambering into it, one is obliged 
closed inn, its mean-looking church, (built by the to step from pile to pile at the risk of falling into 
Prendi prisoners,) and the churchyard waving with deep chasms, which arc but ill concealed by the 
rauk gross and tall nettles, without a single hea^tone waving ferns which grow among them. Report says 
to mark one of the graves ! It seemed an unlionouvcd that these hollow crevices are thronged with adders, 
Sind unfrequented spot. Never did I*behold a scene but we trod each dangerous spot, unscathed by aught 
c^lbore utter isolation! We wont into the prison, of evil; peered into the grotesque branches wMdi 
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looked as thoug^U the lopping knife of the Druid had 
been exercised on them ages ago ; and felt reluctant 
to quit a scene invested with such strange yet gloomy 
interest. But the day was wearing on, and we had 
yet to ascend Crockem Tor, which rises precipitously 
above Wistroau’s Wood, and whicli is not less rich in 
antiquarian remembrances, for in Celtic times Crockcm 
Tor was the seat of highest justice within the district: 
in later ages, the Wittenagcmote, or Saxon Parliament, 
were wont to meet on its summit ; and until within 
the last century it remained as the Court of Stannaries, 
where the chief miners of Devon were obliged to 
assemble when summoned by the Lord Warden, for 
the purpose of settling disputes, and enacting laws, 
in all matters between tinner and tinner, life and 
limb excepted.*’ The summit of the tor is still 
crowned with vast masses of granite, some of the 
blocks of which formerly served as seats for the 
Judges ; but several of them have been removed, and 
the stone " table of judgment,” once placed within 
the circle of seats, has been broken up by some bar- 
barous utilitarian and carried off to a neighbouring 
farm. But the great fact remains unchanged, that on 
this lonely and elevated tor, age after age, Celt and 
Saxon and Englishman have successively sat in 
judgment on their fellow-creatures ; and now all here 
is silent and desolate, and wise men leave nature’s 
courts to give forth their sentences in crowded halls, 
among the busy haunts of the multitude f We must 
not, however, stop to moralize on the ilight of ages, 
and the changes they have brought along with them, 
for our space is nearly filled; and we would just 
glance at our drive to Tavistock, a most varied and 
pleasant one of about seven miles, concerning which 
we can merely say that Mcrrivale Bridge offers to the 
antiquarian a tempting field of exploration, as its 
immediate neighbourhood is literally strewed \rith 
Celtic remains, cromlechs, circles, track-ways, and 
other vestiges of that mighty superstition once so pre- 
valent in Britain. Among all its existing monuments 
none awaken a more awful feeling than those tall 
shapeless obelisks which rise dark and lonely in some 
of tile dreariest parts of the moor, imaging forth a 
stem relentless fate, a power that must be obeyed 
unquestioning and unresistingly. Through the simple 
piety of some early missionaries a few of these mis- 
shapen deities have been changed into the emblems of 
a peaceful, holy faith ; and the rude crosses thus carved 
out .of their summits, cannot but awaken reverential 
ihonght in the most heedless traveller. 

Vixen Tor, which we saw 'during our drive to 
Tayistock, is one of the most picturesque we had yet 
boheddi for the tall granite crags wMch crown its 
Kuinmit; singdarly resemble a castellated tower which 
hanga firoywiig over the valleys beneath. Between 
Vixen and Uis-Tor a glance is obtained of the broad 
fertile v^ ^ Widkhain, whose com-ficlds reach their 
very bm: n^eed^ the hand of cnlUvation b at work 
now in the imnost recuses of the moor ; and oven 
wit|^ ^ short dbtan^ of Prineestpwn, may be found 
liM^^^iriving jdftntatiousfBnd desmesnes of Princess 
Hsll, and of Tor Royal 


But without lingering any longer by the way-side 
we will hasten to the pleamtly situated and most 
comfortable hotel of the Be^ord Arms, at Tavbtock; 
built on the site of the ancient abbey, and overhang- 
ing the banks of the Tavy. Tavistock is a place full 
of interest as regards both the post and present times ; 
and if we allowed ourselves to speak of Crownsdale,' 
and Pitzford, and Lydford Castle, and Morwell Rocks, 
and Enslcigh, and Brent Tor, these sketches would 
swell to a bulky mass. So we will only advise the 
reader who has kindly accompanied us thus far, to 
devote a few days to the storied town of Tavistock ; 
and by descending the Tamar in a steamer which 
plies almost daily to Plymouth, a scene of beauty, 
different from what we have here described, will open 
upon him, and in a few hours he will find himself 
again in contact with the South Devon Railway, 
which conveys the traveller rapidly into a busier aud 
a greater world. 


LEWIS ARUNDEL;* 

OE, THE EAILROAE OP LIFE. 

BY TUB AUTHOB OV ** FBAIIK VAIRLEQH.” 

Chapter XVU. 

LEWIS RECEIVES ▲ MYSTERIOUS COMMUNICATION, AND 

IS RUN AWAY WITH BY TWO YOUTHFUL BEAUTIES. 

The arrival of the post-bag was aninteresting event 
to Lewis, as almost the only pleasure he allowed him- 
self was a rapid interchange of letters with his sister ; 
aud to this correspondence was he indebted for an 
amount of warm sympathy, judicious advice, and 
affectionate interest in his pursuits, which tended 
greatly to relieve the monotony and diminish the irk- 
someness of his situation ; but, with the exception of 
Rose and (occasiqually) Prere, hb correspondents 
were exceedingly limited in number, and theb cpbtlcs 
few and far between. It was, then, a matter of no 
small surprise to him, to receive a busiuess-like-looking 
letter, in an unknown handwriting. To break the 
seal (which bore the impression of the letters J. and 
L. united in a flourbhing cypher that, at first sight, 
looked like a bad attempt to delineate a true lover’s 
knot,) was the work of a moment. The contents were 
as follow - 

” Sir, — My partner and myself, having some con- 
nexion with the town of , (near which Mrs. 

Arundel and Rose resided,) were cognbant of the 
death of your bte lamented father, wMch sad event 
was reported to have been caused by the sudden dis- 
covery of some important infQrmatioii contained in a 
public journal. It b in our power to impart to you 
the nature of that information; but as we have eveiy 

(1) Mn. Brtp, in he? norel of of Fitsibrd,’* hot tovlvfdlj de- 


the patt. Mnch iofotnotlon «lso concore^ the htoto^ ind 
ADtiqultiet of Tavistodk ud iti vioinitgr, nay bo fnuid la ho? w^rn 
oiitia«d the ** t water and the Tvry," 

(S) Continued from p. 83. 
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reason to believe its importance has not been overrated^ 
we are only prepared to do so on the following terms— 
vie. the present receipt of ten guineas, and a bond, 
pledging yourself to pay to us the sum of £300 should 
the information prove as valuable as we conceive it 
to be. Awaiting the favour of a speedy answer, we 
have the honour to remain, Sir, yours obediently, 

Jones & Levi, Mtonufys-at-Zaia. 

“ Street, Old Bailey r 

''What a strange letter !“ soliloquised Lewis, 
after perusing it carefully for the second time. The 
writer evidently knows the circumstances of my poor 
father’s death correctly, but there’s nothing in that \ 
the newspaper story rests on the evidence of the 

library -keeper at ; and he, probably, told it to 

every one who came into his shop for the next week ; 
and this tale may have been invented to suit the cir- 
cumstances, with a view to extort money. One has 
heard of such rogueries ; but, in that case, why insist 
on the £200 bond P That seems as if Messrs. Jones 
and Levi themselves had faith in the value of their 
information ; or it may only be done in order to give 
me.that impression. I 'll send the letter up to Richard 
Pj-ere, and ask him to ferret out these gents — dare 
say they are thorough gents. Walter, I will not let 
you give Paust all your gloves to play with ; that is 
the third pair you’ve allowed him to gnaw to pieces 
this week. Paust! drop it, sir! Do you hear me P 
That ’s right : good, obedient dog 1 Now for Master 
Richard.” ‘ 

So saying, he took a pen, and wrote, in a delicately- 
formed, yet free and bold hand, the following note : — 

“ Deab old Paeue, — Certain individuals, signing 
themselves ‘ Jones and Levi,’ have seen fit to favour 
me with the enclosed mysterious communication, 
which, on the face of the thing, looks very like an 
attempt to swindle. As there is, however, just a 
remote possibility that something may come of it, (for 
their account of the circumstances preceding my poor 
father’s death tallies exactly with the recital my sister 
gave me on my return,) you will, I am sure, add one 
more to your many kindnesses, by investigating this 
matter for me. You must bear in mind, that £10 
notes are by no means too plentiful with me, and that, 
under present circumstances, my bond for £200 would 
scarcely be worth as many pence. My poor charge 
progresses slowly ; he has become much more docile 
and tractable, and is considerably improved in manners 
and general amiability, but his mental capacity is 
lamentably deficient ; his reasoning powers, and usual 
habits of thought, are about on a par with those of a 
child of six or seven years old; though many intel- 
ligent children of that am are greatly his superiors in 
intellect : still, he makdl visible progress, and that is 
recompense sr^cient for any expenditure of time and 
trouble. He has become much attached to me, and 
(perhaps for that very reason— perhaps from the ne- 
cessity to love something, which exists in the nature 
of every man, worthy of the name,) I have grown 
BO deej^y interested in him, that duties which, six 


months ago, 1 should have reckoned irksome in 
extreme, have now become really pleasant to mo. Ibore 
you with these details, because .... because you are 
so old a friend, that 1 have acquired a prescriptive' 
right to borq you when 1 like. As Walter, and Baust 
(who clearly knows that I am writing to you, and 
sends you an affectionate wag of the tail), ai^e becoming 
impatient at the length of my epistle, there being, a 
walk in prospect, dependent on my arriving at a satis- 
factory conclusion, the sooner I do so the better. 

" Yours ever, L. A.*^ 

As Lewis folded and sealed this missive, a servant 
entered, with a note on a silver waiter, saying, as he 
presented it, “ For you, sir. I am desired to wait 
while you read it.” 

It was written in a stiff, formal hand, and ran as 
follows : — 

" Miss Livingstone presents her compliments to 
Mr. Arundel, and requests the favour of an interview 
with him.” 

" What is in the wind now, I wonder?” thought 
Lewis ; but he only said, “ Tell Miss Livingstone I 
will do myself the pleasure of waiting on her imme- 
diately;” and the servant retired. 

Minerva was enthroned in state in the small drawing- 
room, the large one being an awful apartment, dedi- 
cated to lugh and solemn social convocations, and by 
no means lightly to be entered. Care sat upon her 
wrinkled brow, and looked as uncomfortable as in such 
a situation might reasonably have been expected. 
This remarkable woman rose as Lewis entered, and 
performed as near an approach to a courtesy as her 
elephantine conformation would permit; then, gra- 
ciously motioning her visitor to a seat, she growled 
an inquiry after the well-being of his pupil, promul- 
gated a decidedly scandalous account of the state of 
the weather, with a disheartcniug prophecy appended 
relating to meteorological miseries yet to come ; and 
liaving thus broken her own ice, dived into the chilly 
recesses of her cold water system, and fished up from 
its stony depths the weighty grievance that oppressed 
her. 

It appeared that the same post which had conveyed 
the mysterious document from Messrs. Jones and 
Levi, hod also brought a letter from General Grant, 
containing the intelligence that lie was about to 
return home forthwith; that the house was to be 
prepared for the reception of a large Christmas party, 
and that Miss Livingstone was to pay a round of 
visits preparatory to the issue of innumerable notes of 
invitation, by which the neighbourhood was to be 
induced to attend sundry festive meetings at Broad- 
hurst; and all this was to be done more thoroughly, 
and on a larger scale than usual, for some mysterious 
reason, in regard to which the General was equally 
urgent and enigmatical. But Minerva shall speak 
for herself. 

" Having thus, Mr. Arundel, made myself acqiuunted 
wkh General Grant’s wishes, (fourteen beds to be 
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ready iliis day week, and not even the hangings put up 
on one of them — but men are so inconsiderate now-a* 
days,) I proceeded to give Reynolds (the housekeeper) 
full and clear instructions, (to not one of which did she 
pay proper attention — ^but servants are so careless 
and self’conccited now-a-days,) as to all the necessary 
domestic arrangements. I then desired the coachman 
might be informed that I should require the carriage 
to be ready for use at two o’clock to-morrow, (os you 
are perhaps aware, sir, that since the General’s de- 
parture for Scotland,! have restricted myself to a simple 
pony-chaise). Judge of my amazement when I was told 
there were no horses lit to use ! I begged to see the 
coachman instantly, but learned that he was confined 
to his bed with influenza ; the second coachman is in 
Scotland with the General, so there was not a 
creature to whom I could speak about the matter. 
Under these circumstances, which ait: equally un- 
expected and annoying, I considered myself justified 
in applying to you, Mr, Anuidel. Would you oblige 
n)e by going through the stables, and ascertaining 
whether anything can be devised to meet the present 
emergency. I am aware that the service I require of 
you is beyond the strict routine of your duties ; but 
you must yourself perceive the impossibility of a lady 
vcnturhig among stablemen and helpers, without 
showing a disregard to that strict rule of propriety 
by which it lias been the study of my life to regulate 
my conduct.” 

Having reached this climax, Miucr^’a glanced \vith 
an air of dignified self-approval towards Lewis, and 
began a very unnecessary process of refrigeration, 
with the aid of a fan apparently composed, like its 
mistress, of equal parts of cast-iron and buckram. 
Lewis immediately signified his readiness to undertake 
the commission, and promising to come back to 
report progress, bowed, and left the room. 

On reaching the stables, a groom attended his 
summons, and, 'after the fashion of his race, entered 
into a long explanation of the scries of untoward 
circumstances to which the present state of equine 
destitution might be attributed; in the course of which 
harangue he performed, so to speak, a fantasia on the 
theme — “ And then do you sec, sir, coachman hob- 
eerved,” — ^to which sentence, after each variation, he 
constantly returned. The substance of his communi- 
cation was as follows : — shortly before the General’s 
departure, one of the carriage horses had fallen and 
br^0n his knees, and its companion having an un- 
amiable predilection for kicking, 4he pair were sold, 
and a couple of young unbroken animals purchased, 
which, after a summer’s run, were destined to replace 
the d^qnents. Shortly after this the General fell in 
love with, and bought a pair of iron-gray four-year- 
olds, also unbroken ; all these young horses were now 
taken up from grass, and about to be broken in, but 
the eoaohinaii’s illness had iutenupted their educa- 
tion. 

•*^cll, but are neither pair of the young stock 
inquire Lewisi 

“t’burfcareduQt, sir,” was the reply; “the bays 


aint never been in harness, and the iron-grays only 
three times.” 

“ Oh, the grays have been in Immess three limes, 
have they F ” resumed Lewis. “ Let us take them out 
to-day, to see how they perform.” 

“ If you please, sir, 1 am only pad groom, and 1 
can’t say as I should feel myself dlsactly compertent 
to drive them wild young devils.” 

“ Bring out that mail phaeton ; put on the break 
harness, and I’ll diive them myself^,” returned Lewis. 

“ But, if you please, sir,” began the groom, in a 
tone of remonstrance. 

“My good fellow, you waste time in talking; of 
course, if any thing goes wrong in consequence of your 
obeying my directions, I alone shall be answerable; 
but nothing will go wrong if your harness is sound,” 
returned Lewis, quickly. 

The man, seeing the young tutor was determined, 
summoned one of his fellows, and in a short time the 
phaeton was made ready, and the horses harnessed 
and led out. They were a splendid pair of dark iron- 
grays, with silver manes and tails ; their heads, small 
and well set on, their sloping shoulders, and fine 
graceful legs, spoke well for their descent ; but they 
snorted with fear and impatience ns they were led up 
to their places, and their bright full eyes gazed wildly 
and restlessly around. 

“ Be quiet with them I” exclaimed Lewis, as one of 
the meu laid a rude grasp on the rein to back the near- 
side horse into his place ; “ you cau’t be too quiet and 
steady with a young horse. Soho, boy ! what is it 
then? nobody is going to hurt you,” he continued, 
patting the startled animal, and at the same time 
backing him gently into the required position. 

Tlie operation of putting-to was soon completed ; 
and Lewis saying, “ You h^ better lead them oif if 
there is any difficulty in getting them to start,” took 
the reins in his hand, and sprang up lightly but 
quietly. Seating hiniself firmly, he asked, “ Now, ore 
you all ready?” and receiving an answer in tlie 
affirmative, continued — “ Give them their heads, 
then;” and making a mysterious sound which may 
be faintly pourtrayed by the letters “tchick,” he 
endeavoured to start his horses. But this was no 
such easy matter. The near-side horse, the moment 
he felt the collar, ran back, pulling against his com- 
panion, who returned the compliment by rearing and 
striking with his forc-feet at the groom who at- 
tempted to hold him. 

“Steady there!” criedLewis. “Pat his neck; that *8 
right. Quiet, horse ! stand, sir ! One of you call those 
men here,” he added, pomting to a couple of labourers 
who were digging in a slip of ground near. “ Now, 
my men,” he resumed, as they came up, “ take hold 
of llic spokes of tho hind wheels, and move the 
carriage on when I give you the signal aro you 
ready ? Stand clear ; all right,”— as he spoke be again 
attempted to start tho horses, and this time more 
successfully. 

The animal wliich had reared at the first attempt 
sprafig forward, and finding the weight which he had 
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probably fancied was immovable, yield to bis efforts, 
appear^ anxious to proceed, but tlie other still hung 
bach, and was partly dragged forward by his yoke- 
fellow, partly pushed on by the men who were pro- 
pelling the carriage. Lewis again tried mildrmeasures, 
but without effect; and at length, considering that 
the soothing system had been carried far enough, he 
drew the point of the whip smartly across the animal's 
shoulder. In reply to this the recusant flung up his 
heels as high as the kicking-straps would permit ; but 
on a second and rather sharper application of the 
thong, he plunged forward, and threw himself into 
the collar with a bound that tried the strength of the 
traces ; then, pulling like a steam-engine, appeared 
resolved to revenge himself on his driver by straining 
every sinew of his arms to the utmost pitch of tension. 
But rowing, fencing, and other athletic exercises, had 
rendered those arms as hard as iron ; and though the 
swollen muscles rounded and stood out till his coat- 
! sleeve was stretched almost to bursting, Lewis con- 
tinued to hold the reins in a vicc-like grasp, and the 
flciy horses, arching their proud necks, and tossing 
the foam-flakes from their champing jaws, were 
compelled to proceed at a moderate pace. The 
grooms ran by their sides for n short distance, then, 
at a sign from Lewis, one of the men watched liis 
opportunity, and scrambled up, while the phaeton was 
still going on ; the other, having opened a gate leading 
* down a road through tiie park, remained gazing aftr»* 
them with looks of the deepest interest. 

“ Well, Sir, you 'vc managed to start 'em easier 
than I expected," observed the groom, as, in com- 
I pliance with Lewis's desire, he seated himself at his 
side. ** Coachman was a good half a hour a getting 
j ’em bout of tlie yard last time ns tlicy w^as put-to ; 
that ncar-sidcr wouldn’t take the collar no how." 

"And yet he’ll tuni out the better horse of the 
two if he ’s judiciously managed," returned Lewis. 
" He has higher courage than his companion, tliough 
they’re both splendid animals; they only require 
careful driving and working moderately every day 
to make as good a pair of carriage-horses ns u man 
need wish to sit behind." 

" It aint the first time as you’ve handled the ribbons 
by a good many, I should say. Sir," continued Bob 
Eichards, (for that was the man’s name, dear reader, 
although I’ve never had an opportunity of iellbig you 
so before ;) “ I sec’d as you know’d what you was 
about afore ever you got on the box." 

Before I got up!” returned Lewis ; "how did 
you manage that, my friend P” 

" Why, Sir, the furst thing as you did was to cast 
your eye over the harness to see as all was right ; then, 
afore ever you put your fopt on the step you took the 
reins into your hands, so that the minute you was up 
you was re^y for a bolt, hif so be it had pleased Provi- 
dence to start the cattle off suddingly. Now, anybody 
08 wasn’t used to the ways of fourfooted quadmpals 
wouldn’t never have thou^t of that." * 

"Jour powers of observation do you credit," re- 
turn^ Lewis, with difficulty repressing a smile. You 


are right, I have been accustomed to driving, as you 
imagine;’’ and as he spoke, the remembrance of scenes 
and persons now far away came across him, and ho 
thought with regret of pleasant hours passed with his 
young associates in Germany, when the mere fact of 
his being an Englislunan, caused him to be regarded 
as an oracle on all matters connected with liorseflcsh. 

While this conversation was taking place, the iron-* 
grays had proceeded about a* mile through the park, 
dancing, and curvetting, and staring on all sides, as 
though they would fain shy at every object they 
discerned. 

"They arc gradually dropping into a steadier pace, 
you see," observed Lewis; “ they’ll be tired of jumping 
about, and glad to trot without breaking into a canter, 
when they get a little warm to their work. Quiet, 
boy, quiet!" he continued, as the horses suddenly 
pricked up their cars, aud stared wildly about them ; 
" gently there, gently ! What in the w-orld are they 
frightened at now ? ” 

The question did not long remain a doubtful one, 
for in another minute a hollow, rushing sound became 
audible, and a herd of deer, startled by the rattling 
of the carnage, broke from a thicket hard by, and 
bounding over the tall fern and stunted brushvrood, 
darted across the road, their long thin legs and 
branching antlers indistinctly seen in the gi-ay light of 
an autumn day, giving them a strange and spectre- 
like appearance. Jbit Lewis had no time to trace 
fanciful rrscmiblanccs, for flic horses demanded all his 
attention. As the sound of ])attering feet approached 
they began to plunge violently; at the sight of the 
deer they stopped short, snorting and trembling witli 
fright ; and wlieii the herd crossed the road before 
them, perfectly maddened with tenor they reared till 
they almost stood upright ; then, turning short round, 
they dashed off the road at right angles, nearly over- 
turning the phactoji as they did so, and breaking into 
a mad gallop, despite all their driver’s efforts to 
restrain them, tore away witli the speed of lightning. 
Eorafew seconds the sound of the wind whistling 
past his cars, and oppressing his breathing to a painful 
degree, confused Lends aud deprived hin> of the 
power of speech ; but the imminence of the danger, 
and the necessity for calmness and decision, served to 
restore his self-possession; and turning towards his 
companion, who, pale nith terror, sat convulsively 
grasping tlie rail of the scat, he inquired— « 

" Can you recollect whether there arc any ditches 
across the park in this direction.’’ 

" There aiut no ditches,, as I recollects," was the 
reply ; " but there’s something a precious sight worscr. 
If these devils go straight ahead for five minutes 
longer at this pace, we shall be dashed over the bank 
of the lake into ten feet water." 

" Yes, I remember ; I see where we are now ; the 
ground rises to the left, and. is clear of trees and 
ditches, is it not ? " asked Lewis. 

The groom replied in the aftirmative ; and Lewis 
continued : " Then wc must endeavour to turn them ; 
do you take the whip, stand up mid be ready to 
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iissiat me at the right moment. What are” yoh suddenly^ the groom at the same moment applying 
thinking of?** ho continued, seeing the man hesitated, the whip as he had been desired, the fiery steeds, 
and was apparently measuring, with his eye, the springing from the lash and yielding to the pressure 
distance from the step to the ground; *‘it would be of the bit, altered their course, and going round so 
madness to jump out while we are going at this rate, sharply that the phaeton was again within an ace of 
Be cool, and we shall do very well yet.** being overturned, dashed forward in an opposite dircc- 

I *m agreeable to do whatever you tells me, only tion. 
be quick about it, sir,** rejoined the groom ; •* for if it " You did that uncommon well, to be sure, sir,** 

comes to jumping hout, or sitting still to be drownded, exclaimed Richards, drawing a long breath like one 
hout I goes, that's flat, for I never could abear cold relieved from the pressure of a painful weight. “ I 
Vinter.’* thought* we was over once though ; it was a precious 

** I suppose the reins are strong, and to be trusted ?** near go.** 
inquired Lewis. " A miss is as good as a mile,** returned Lewis; 

“ Nearly new, sir,** was the reply. smiling. “Do you see?** ho continued,—" they are 

“ Then be ready ; and when I tell you, exert your- slackening their pace ; the hill is beginning to tell 
self,** continued Lewis. upon them already. Hand me the whip ; I shall give 

While these remarks passed between the two occu- these gentlemen a bit of a lesson before I allow them 
pants of the phaeton, the horses still continued their to stop, just to convince them that running away is 
mad career, resisting all attempts to check the fHght- not such a pleasant amusement as they appear to 
ful speed at which they were hurrying on towards imagine.** I 

certain destruction. As they dashed past a clump of So saying, he waited till the horses began sensibly 
shrubs which had hitherto concealed from view the to relax their speed ; then holding them tightly in 
danger to which they were exposed, the full peril of hand, he punished them with the whip pretty severe- 
their situation became evident to the eyes of Lewis ly, and gave them a good deal more running than they 
and his companion. With steep and broken banks, liked before he permitted them to stop ; the nature of 
on which American shruhs, mixed with flags and bul- the ground (a gentle ascent of perfectly smooth turf) 
rushes, grew in unbounded luxuriance, the lake lay allowing him to inflict this discipline with impunity, 
stretched before them ; its clear depths reflecting the After proceeding two or three miles at the same 
leaden hue of the wintry sky, and a slight breeze from speed, he perceived another cross-road running through 
the north rippling its polished surface. Less than a the park. Gradually pulling up as he approached it, 
quarter of a mile of smooth green sward separated he got his horses into a walk, and as soon as they had 
them from their dangerous neighbour. An artist once again exchanged grass for gi*avel he stopped 
would have longed to seize this moment for trans- tliem to recover wind. The groom got down, and, 
ferring to canvass or marble the expression of Lewis's gathering a handful of fern, wiped the foam from I 
features. As he perceived the nearness and reality of their mouths and the perspiration from their reeking 
the danger that threatened him, his spirit rose with flanks. 

the occasion, and calm self-reliance, dauntless courage, “ You've given *em a pretty tidy warming though, 
and an energetic determination to subdue the infuriated sir,” he observed. “ If 1 was you 1 would not keep 
animals before him, at whatever risk, lent a brilliancy 'em standing too long.” 

to his flashing eye, and imparted a look of stern “ How far are wc from the house, do you ima- 
resolve to his finely cut mouth, which invested his gine ? '* inquired Lewis. 

unusual beauty with a character of superhuman “About three mile, I should say,’* returned , 
power, such as the sculptors of antiquity sought to Richards ; “ it will take you nigh upon half an hour, i 

immortalize in their statues of heroes and demi-gods. if you drives *em easy.’* | 

Selecting an open space of turf unencumbered with Lewis looked at his watch, muttei-ing, “ More than j 
trees or other obstacles, Lewis once more addressed an hour to Walter’s dinnertime.** He then continued, 
his companion, saying “ Get up, Richards ; I hav6 not* quite done with these 
“Now be ready ; I am going to endeavour to turn horses yet;** adding, in reply to the man’s questioning 
them to the left, so as to their heads away from glance, as he reseated himself, “I’m only going to 
the lake and up hill ; but as I shall require both hands teach them that a herd of deer is not such a frightful 
and oU my strength for the reins, I want you to object as they seem to imagine it.” 
stand up and touch them smartly with the whip on “ Sure/y you’re never agoin to take ’em near the 
the off-side of the neck : if you do this at the right deer again, Mr. Arundel; they’ll never stand it, sir,” 
moment, it will help to bring them round. . Do you expostulated Richards. 

understand me f ** « You oan get down if you like,** observed Lewis, 

Richards replied in the affirmative, and Lewis, with the slightest possible shade of contempt in his 

leaning forward, and shortening his grasp on the reins, tone ; *' I will pick you up here os I return.** 

worked the mouths of the horses till he got their heads Richards was a thorough John BuU, and it is a well 

well up; th^assnringhimself by a glance that his com- known fact that to hint to one of tLit enlightened 
panion was ready, he .cheeked them speed by a great race that he is afraid to do the most insane deed 
exertion of strength; aq^ tightehing the left rein imaginable, is quite sufficient to determine him to^ 
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throQgh with it at all hazards ; accordingly, the indi- 
vidual in question pressed his hat on his brows, to be 
prepared for the worst, and folding his arms with an 
air of injured dignity, sat sullenly hoping for an over- 1 
turn, wMch might prove him right, even at the risk 
oi a broken neck. 

Lewis’s quidc eye had discerned the herd of deer, 
against a dark background of trees, which had served 
to screen them from the less acute perceptions of the 
servant, and he now contrived, by skirting the afore- 
said belt of Scotch firs, to bring the phaeton near the 
place where the deer were stationed, without disturbing 
them, so that the horses were able clearly to sec the 
creatures which had before so greatly alarmed them. 
It has been often remarked that horses are greatly 
terrified by an object seen but indistinctly, at which, 
when they are able to observe it more closely, they 
will show no signs of fear. Whether for this reason, 
or that the discipline they had undergone had cooled 
their courage, and taught them the necessity for 
obedience, the iron-grays approached the herd of deer 
without attempting to repeat the manoeuvre, which had 
been so nearly proving fatal to their driver and his 
companion. Lewis drove them up and down once or 
twice, each time decreasing the distance between 
the horses and the animals, to whose sight he wished to 
accustom them, without any attempt at rebellion on 
their part, beyond a slight preference for using their 
hind legs only in progression, and a very becoming 
determination to arch their necks and point their eais 
after the fashion of those high-spirited impossibilities 
which do duty for horses in Greek friezes, and in the 
heated imagination of young lady artists, who possess 
a wonderful (a very w^onderful) talent for sketching 
animals. Having continued this amusement till the 
deer once again conveyed themselves away, Lewis, 
dehghted at liaving carried liis point and overcome 
the difficulties which had opposed him, drove gently 
back to Broadhurst ; and having committed the reck- 
ing horses to the care of a couple of grooms, who 
began hissing at them like a whole brood of serpents, 
returned to make his report, and soothe the tribulation 
of that anxious hymna in petticoats. Miss Martha 
Livingstone. 

Chapter XVIII. 

CHARLEY LEICESTER BEWAILS HIS CRUEL 
ilf/5FORTUNE. 

Prere’s answer to Lewis’s note made its appear- 
ance at Broadhurst on the morning of the second 
day after that on which the events narrated in the 
previous chapter took place. It ran as follows ; — 

" Dear Lewis,— I think I ’ve told you before,— (if 
it^wasn’t you it was your sister, which is much the 
some thing,}— not taVrite such a pack of nonsense as 
'adding to my many kindnesses,’ and all that sort of 
stuff, because it ’s just so much time and trouble 
wasted. I see no particular kindness in it, that ’s the 
fact. You and she live in the countiy; and I in 
town; and if there is anything that either of you 
want here, why, of course, it ’s natural to tell me to 


get, or to do it for you; and as to apologizing, or 
making pretty speeches every time you require any- 
thing, it’s sheer folly ; besides, I like doing the things 
for you 5 if I didn’t, I wouldn’t do them, you may 
depend upon tMt ; so no more of such rubbish * an 
you love me.* And now, touching those interesting, 
or rather interested', individuals, Messrs. Jones and 
Levi. I thought when I read their letter they were 
rascals, or thereabouts, but a personal intetview 
placed the matter beyond doubt ; and, if you take i^ 
advice, you ’ll see them — well, never mind where— 
but keep your £10 in your pocket, that’s all ; depend 
upon it they are more used to making rich men poor 
than poor ones rich. However, I’ll tell you all their 
sayings and doings, as far as I am acquainted there- 
with, and then you can judge for yourself. As soon 
as I received your letter, I trudged off into the city, 
found file den of thieves — I mean the lawyer’s office 
—of which 1 w’as in search ; sent m my card by an 
unclean Israelite with a pen behind each car, and ink 
all over him, whom I took to be a clerk ; and by the 
same unsavoury individual was ushered into the pre- 
sence of Messrs. Jones and Levi. Jones was a long, 
cadaverous-looking animal, with a clever, bad face, 
and the eye of a hawk; Levi, a fat Jew, and appa- 
rently a German into the bargain, with a cunning ex- 
pression of countenance and a cringing manner, who 
gave one the idea of having been fed on oil-cake till 
. he had become something of the sort himself; a kind 
of man, who, if you had put a wick into him, wouldn’t 
have made a bad caudle, only one should have longed 
so to snuff him out. Well, I soon told these worthies 
what I was come about, and then waited to hear all 
they had to say for themselves. The Gentile, being 
most richly gifted with speech, took upon him to 
reply 

“ ‘Let me offer you a chair, Mr. Prero, sir. De- 
I lighted to have the honour of making your acquaint- 
ance. 1 speak for my partner and myself— eh, Mr. 
Levi?’ 

“‘In courshe, shir. Moosh playsurc, Misthur 
Vreer, shur,’ muttered Levi, who spoke through his 
nose, after the manner of modem Israelites, as & that 
organ were afflicted with a permanent cold. 

“ When I had seated myself, Jones returned to the 
attack by observing : ‘ Oiu* letter contained a certain 
definite, and specific offer. Docs^Mr. Arundel agree 
to that, Mr. Prere, sir ? * 

“ ‘ Mr. Arundel has placed the matter entirely in 
my hands, Mr. Jones,’ replied I; ‘and before I can 
agree to anything, I must understand clearly what 
benefit my friend is likely to derive from the informa- 
tion hinted at in your letter.’ 

“‘May I inquire, Mr. Prere, sir, whether you are 
a professional man P ’ asked Jones. 

“ ‘ If you mean a lawyer, Mr. Jones,* replied I, 
‘ I am thankful to say I am not.* 

“ I suppose ho did not exactly rclisli my remark, 
for he resumed, in a less amicable tone than he had 
used before ; — 

[ “ ‘ 1 believe the letter to which I liavo already 
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referred, coiitaiiied a clear statement of Ihe only (he 
emphasised the word strongly,) 'terms upon which 
we should be disposed to communicate the informa- 
tion/ and he glanced towards his partner, who 
echoed— 

" ' De only turmsh.* 

“ ' Then, gentlemen,’ (gentlemen, indeed !) ‘ I beg 
most distinctly to inform you, that my friend shall 
never, with my consent, pay £10 down and become 
liable for £200 more, dependent on a contingency 
which will be no doubt provided against, on the mere 
cimnee that some information in your possession may 
refer to the exciting cause of his father’s death, and 
prove valuable to him.* 

" ' De informationsh isli mosth faluaplc,* broke in 
Levi. 

*“I beg pardon, Mr. Levi,’ exclaimed Jones, 

! quickly, ' but 1 believe we agreed this matter was to 
I be left to my management ? * 

I “ Levi nodded his large head and looked contrite, 

; while Jones continued : ' In that case, Mr. Trcrc, 
sir, I have only to add that if Mr. Arundel refuses 
to comply with our terms, we shall not part wilh 
the information on any others ; at the same time 
1 should advise him to reconsider the matter, for T 
do not hesitate to say that I quite coincide with Mr. 
Levi ill his opinion conccniiog the importance of 
1 the information wliich is in our possession.’ 

As he said this, an idea occurred to me, and 1 
I replied : — 

Suppose, Instead of ihe bond for £200, in the 
event of some contingency which may never occur, 
Mr. Arundel were willing to pay £20 down for the 
information, would you agree to tlmt ?’ 

"'Say vive and dirtysh,’ put in the Jew, his dull 
; eyes brightening at the prospect of money. ‘ Say vive 
and dirtysh, and it should be von pargaiiisli.* 

" ' Woidd you agree to take iliat sum, Mr. Jones ?’ 
asked I. 

'* He glanced at bis partner with o slight contraction 
of the brow, and shook his head ; but the spirit of 
avarice aroused in the Jew was not so easily to be 
put down, and he continued, in a more positive tone 
than be bad yet ventured to use : — 

"'Yesh, he dosli- agree. Me and my bardner ve 
vill take the vive and dirtysh poundsh, ready monisli, 
Mr. Vreer.’ 

'* ' Not quite so fast, my good sir,’ reinnied I ; ‘ if 
you are so very ready to give up the bond for £200 to 
be paid in case the information should prove as valu- 
‘ able a$ you assert it to be, the natural inference is 
that ychi yourself have mighty little faith in the truth 
of your assertion; and, as 1 happen to be pretty 
much of that yny of thinking also, I shall wisli you 
both good momi^.’ 

" 1^ saying, I put on my hat and walked out of the 
room,, leaving the Jew and the Gentile to fight it out 
to ibielr own satisfaction. 

had not a very strdng affection for lawyers 
and 1 can’t e^y this i^imt has served to endear 
m profession to me very particularly. You know 


the old stoiy of the man 'who defined the difference 
between an attorney and a solicitor to be much the 
same as that between an alligator and a crocodile. 
Well, Messrs. Jones and Levi realized such a defini- 
tion to the lif^ for a more detestable brace of rascals 
I never encountered ; and, depend upon it, the less 
you have to do with them the better ; at least, such 
is the opiuLon of your’s for ever and a day, (always 
supposing such an epoch of time may exist,) 

Ricuakd FnisiiE.” 

" So,” exclaimed Lewis, refolding the letter, " that 
chance has failed me. Well, I never expected any- 
thing would come of it ; and yet — heigho ! I certainly 
was born under an unlucky star. I think Trero was 
rather precipitate. Acoor^ng to his account of his 
I)roceedings, he seems to have felt such an intense con- 
viction that the men were rascals, that he went there 
rather for the purpose of exposing them than to in- 
vestigate the matter. lie prejudged the (picsijon. 
However, I have no doubt the result would have 
been the same in any case. What a bore it is that 
men will be rogues ! I shall have out those horses 
again after Walter has got througli his lesson ; if they 
go quietly, I shall take him with me for a drive to- 
morrow.” And, thus communing with himself, he 
summoned Walter, and commenced the usual morning 
routine. 

Miss Livingstone had, by Lewis’s advice, ordered | 
post-horses to the carriage, and was in that way 
enabled to accomplish her round of visits. Lewis i, 
carried out his intention of driving the iron-grays, 
who conducted themselves with so much propriety 
that on the following day he took his pupil with him ; 
and finding the drive pleased and amused the poor 
boy, lie repeated it every fine day. Thus a week 
slipped away, and the time for the General’s return 
arrived. It was late on the afternoon of the day on 
which he was expected, and Lewis was wearily assist- 
ing poor Walter to spell through a page of dissyllables, 
when that peculiar gravel-grinding sound became 
audible, which, in a country house, necessaiily pre- 
cedes an arrival. Then there was a great bustle as 
of excited servants, a Babel-like confusion of tongues, 
bumps and thumps of heavy luggage, much trampling 
of feet, ringing of beUs and slamming of doors ; then 
the sounds grew fainter, ceased at intervals, and at 
last became inaudible. The house was no longer 
masterless— General Grant had returned. Walter’s 
attention, by no means easy to command for five 
minutes together at the best of times, became so 
entirely estranged by the commotion above alluded 
to, that Lewis dosed the book in despair, and told 
I Walter to go and play with Faust, who, sitting upright 
on a rug in front of the fire, was listening with the 
deepest interest to all that passed in the hall, and was 
only restrained from barking by a strict sense of 
propriety operating on a well-disciplined mind. The 
boy gladly obeyed, and Lewis, resting his aching head 
on his hand, fell into deep thought— he thought of old 
times, when head of his class at a public school, alfice 
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leader and idol of tltc little world in which he moved, his | ^Now, Walter, look at me.” At this second appeal 


young ambition had shaped out for itself a career in 
which the bar, the bench, the senate, were to be but 
, stepping^tones to the highest honours which energy 
I and talent might attain, and he contrasted his present 
position with the ideal future his boyish fancy had 
j depicted. Then he bethought him of the tyrant who 
j commanded that a living man should be chained to a 
I oorpse, and considered how the cold and numbing 
j influence of the dead, gradually paralysing the vital 
I energy of the living, was, as it were, typical of his 
I own fate. He could not but be conscious of unusual 
powers of mind, for he liad tested them in the struggle 
for honours with the deep and subtil .thinkers of 
Germany, and had come off victorious ; and to reflect 
that these talents, which might have ensured him 
success in the game of life, were condemned to be 
wasted in the wearying attempt to call forth the faint 
germs of reason in the mind of an almost childish 
idiot ! The thought was a bitter one ! and yet for 
months past he had felt resigned to his fate ; and the 
deep interest he took in his pupil's improvement, 
together with the time such a quiet life afforded for 
reflection and self-knowledge, had rendered him con- 
tented, if not what is conventionally termed happy. 
To what then should he attribute his present frame of 
mind? At this moment a tap at the study door 
interrupted his meditations, and he was unable to 
pursue bis self-analysis fiirt.her. Had ho done so, 
he might possibly have discovered that pride, his 
I besetting sin, lay at the root of the evil. As long as. 
he lived in comparative seclusion, liis duties sat easily 
upon him ; but now that he was again about to mix 
in society, his position as tutor became galling in the 
extreme to his haughty nature. As he heard the 
summons above mentioned, he started from his reverie, 
and sweeping his hair from his forehead by a motion 
of his hand, exclaimed, Come in.” As he spoke, the 
door opened, and our old acquaintance, Charley 
Leicester, lounged into the room. 

"Ah ! how do ye do, Arundel?” he began, in his usual 
languid tone. " 1 know all the ins and outs of this 
place, and 1 thought I should And you here— this used 
to be my den, once upon a time ; many a holiday’s 
task have I loitered over in this venerable apartment. 
Is that your incubus ?” ho continued in a lower tone, 
glancing towards Walter. " Handsome features, poor 
fellow !•— docs he understand what one says ?” 

" Scarcely, unless you speak to him individually,” 
returned Lewis ; "you may talk as you please before 
him, the chances are he will not attend ; but if he 
does he will only understand a bit here and there, and 
even that he will forget the next moment, when some 
trifle occurs to put it out of his bond. Walter, come 
and shake hands with this gentleman !” 

Thus spoken to, Walter turned sheepishly away, 
and stooping down, hid his face behind Eaust. 
Lewis’s mouth grew stem. " Faust, come here, sir !” 
The dog arose, looked wistfully at his play-fellow, 
licked his hand lovingly, then walking across the room, 
crouched down at liia master’s feet. ^ 


the boy raised his eyes to Lewis’s face- Go and 
shake Wds with Mr. Leicester.” 

" Don’t worry him on my account, pray, xny dear 
Arundel,” interposed Leicester, good-naturedly. 

"The General makes a great point of his being 
introduced to every one ; and I make a great point of 
lus doing as 1 bid him,” returned Lewis, with marked 
emphasis. 

But it was unnecessary, if meant as a liint to 
Walter, for his tutor’s eye appeared to possess a« 
power of fascination over him ; no sooner did he meet 
his glance than he arose from his kneeling position, 
and going up to Leicester held out bis hand saying, 

" How do you do P” 

Charley shook hands with him kindly, asked him 
one or two simple questions, to which he replied with 
tolerable readiness ; then, observing that his eyes were 
fixed on a silver-mounted cane he held in his hand, 
he inquired whether he thought it pretty, and re- 
ceiving an answer in the affirmative, added, " Then 
you may take it to amuse yourself with, if you like.” 

A smile of childish delight proved that the offer 
was an acceptable one ; and carrying off his treasure 
with him, and calling Faust, who on a sign from his 
master gladly obeyed the summons, he betook himself 
to the farther end of the room, which was a very 
large one, and began amusing himself with his canine 
associate. Leicester gazed at him for a minute or j 
two, and then observed — * 

" What a sad pity ! Such a fine-grown, handsome ; 
lad, too ! Why, in a year or two he will be a man ; 
in appearance, with the mind of a child. Docs ho 
improve much ?” 

"Yes, he improves steadily, but very slowly,” 
returaed Lewis. 

Leicester wandered dreamily up to a chimney-glass, 
arranged his hair with an air of deep abstraction, 
pulled up his shirt-collars, caressed his whiskers, then 
separating the tails of a nondescript garment which 
gave one tlie idea of a cut-a-way coat trying to look 
like a shooting-jacket, he extended his legs so as to ! 
form two sides of a triangle, and subjecting his frigid ! 
zone to the genial influence of the fire, he enjoyed 
the mysterious delight afforded • to all true-born 
Englishmen by the peculiar position above indicated, 
for some minutes in silence. At length he sighed 
deeply, and muttered, " Heigho ! it ’s no use thinking 
about it.” 

"That depends on what it is, and how you set to j 
work to think,” rctunicd Lewis. j 

"That may do as the general rule,” continued i 
Leicester; "but it won’t apply to the case in point. . 
The thing I was trying to cyplier out, as the Yankees 
call it, is the incomprehensible distribution of property 
in this sublunary life. Now look at that poor boy— - 
a stick for a play-thing and a dog for a companion , 
make him perfectly happy. Those arc his only , 
superfluous requirements, which together with eatings j 
drinking, clothing, and lodging, might be provided for 
€300 a-ycar; instead of that, when lie is twenty-one 
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he will come into from 8 to £10,000 per annum, besides 
no end of savings during his minority. Well, to say 
notiling of your own case,” (Lewis's cheek kindled 
and his eye flashed, but Leicester, absorbed in his own 
thoughts, never noticed it, and continued,) though 
with your talents, a little loose cash to give you a 
fair start might be the making of you— just look at 
my wretched position,— the son and brother of a peer, 
brought up in all kinds of expensive habits, mixing in 
the best set at Eton and at Oxford, the chosen as- 
sociate of men of large property, introduced into the 
highest society in London— of course, I must do as 
others do, 1 can’t help myself. There are certain things 
necessary to a young man about town— just as indis- 
pensable as smock-frocks and bacon are to a plough- 
man. For instance, to live one must dine — ^to dme 
one must belong to a club. Then London is a 
good laige place, even if one ignores every thing 
east of Temple Bar ; — one must keep a cab, if but to 
save boot-leather— that entails a horse and a tiger. 
Again, for four months in the year, people talk about 
nothing but the opera— one can’t hold one’s tongue 
for four months, you know — ^that renders a stall 
indispensable. It’s the fashion to wear wMte kid 
gloves, and the whole of London comes off black on 
everything, so there ’s a fine of 3 j. Qd, a-night, only 
for having hands at the ends of one’s arms. The 
atmosphere of the metropolis is composed chiefly of 
smoke— the only kind of smoke one can swallow 
without being choked is tobacco smoke ; besides, life 
without cigars would be a desert without an oasis — 
but unfortunately Havannaiis don’t hang on every 
hedge. I might multiply instances ad infinitum, but 
the thing is self-evident— to provide all these neces- 
saries a man must possess money or credit, and I 
unfortunately have more of the latter than the former 
artiole. It is, as 1 have explained to you, utterly 
impossible for me to exist on less than— say £1,500 
a-year ; and even with my share of my poor mother’s 
fortune, and the Gk>vemor’8 allowance, my net income 
doesn’t amount to £800; er^o, hsdf the London and 
idl the Oxford tradesmen possess little manuscript 
volumes containing interesting reminiscences of 'my 
private life. It ’s no laughing matter, I can assure 
you,” he continued, seeing Lewis smile; “there’s 
nothing cramps a man’s” — here he released a coat-tail, 
in order to raise his hand to conceal a yawn— “augh ! 
what do you call ’em ? — energies— so much as having a 
load of debt hanging round 1^ neck. If it hadn’t been 
for those confounded Oxford bills checking me at 
first sf^torting, 'pon my word I don’t know that I 
mighV.not have done something. . I had ideas about 
a parliattientaxy career at one time, 1 can assure you, | 
or d!|fiomaoy,— any fool’s good enough for an attacks. 
Now, if I had that poor boy’s fortune, and he liad 
mine, what au advantage it would be to both of us ; 
he’ll never know what to dp with his money, and I 
should— rather ! Jnst me with £10,000 a-year, 
Ihd a coat on my hack that was paid for— by Jove, I 
should not know myself! Ah, well! it’s no use 
tfdking abPut it, bit I am an ux^clsy beggar.” 


"But,” interposed Lewis, eagerly, “if you really 
dislike the life you lead so much, why don’t you break 
through all these trammels of conventiondity, and 
strike out some course for yourself. With £800 a year 
to ward o^poverty, and the interest you might com- 
mand, what a splendid career lies before you! Were 1 
in your position, instead of desponding, 1 should deem 
myself singularly fortunate.” 

“ So you might, my dear fellow,” returned Lei- 
cester, after pausing for a minute to regard Lewis 
with a smile of languid wonder. “So you might, 
with your talents and— and wonderful power of getting 
up the steam, and keeping it at high pressure — dare 
say we should see you a Field Marshal, if you took 
to the red cloth and pipe-clay trade ; or on the wool- 
sack, if you preferred joining the long-robed gentle 
men. Now, I haven’t got that sort of thing in me ; 
1 was bom to be a man of property, and nothing else ; 
but the absurdity of the thing is the bringing a man 
into the world fit only for one purpose, and then 
placing him in a ‘ posture in which,* to use the cant of 
the day, he can’t fulfil his mission at any price. It ’s 
just as if nature were to make a carnivorous animal 
and then turn it out to grass.” 

Having delivered himself of this opinion, with the 
air of a deeply injured man, the Honourable Charles 
Leicester consulted a minute Geneva watch with an 
enamelled back; and replacing it in his waistcoat 
pocket, continued, “ Five o’clock, — shall just have 
time to smoke a cigar before it is necessary to dress 
for dinner. I presume tobacco is a contraband 
article in the interior of this respectable dwelling- 
house P ” 

“ A salutary dread of Miss Livingstone’s indig- 
nation has prevented me from ever trying such an 
experiment,” returned Lewis. 

“ Well, I won’t run the risk of offending the good 
lady,” replied Leicester. “ Annt Martha has a won- 
derful knack of blighting the whole family for the 
rest of the day, if one happens to run against one of 
her pet prejudices. By the way, you must have found 
her a most interesting companion? ” 

“ We are great friends, I can assure you,” rejoined 
Lewis; “ she condescends to patronize me most 
bcnignantly; but I have not spoken half-a-dozen 
times with her in as many months.” 

“1 suppose she has enlightened you as' to the 
events about to come off, during the next three 
weeks.” 

“ By no means. Beyond the fact of the General’s 
return, and the infprmation that the house was to be 
filled with people, Miss Livingstone has fdlowed me 
to remain in a state of the most lamentable ignorance.” 

“ What ! have not you heard that the county is 
vacant, and the General has been persuaded to allow 
himself to be nominated as a candidate on the con- 
servative interest? ” 

“ But I thought he was already member for the 
borough of A— P ” 

“ Yes; he will resign that if he succeed for the 
county. Oh, you ’re quite in the dark» 1 see; we 
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mea& to stir heaven and earth to get him in. Mj 
father gives him all his interest — ^Bellefield is coining 
down to stir up the tenantry. You know we (that is. 
Belle and tho Governor) have large estates In the 
county; Belle can do a little courting ^ between 
whiles, and so kill two birds with one stone. And 
who else do you think is coming ? — a veiy great man, 
1 can assure you ; no less a personage, in fact, than — 
ar — the de Grandeville ! He has been induced to — ar 
— ” (and here he mimicked de Grandeville’s pompous 
manner inimitably,) “ throw his little influence— ar— 
into the scale, and— ar— shew himself on the hustings, 
and— ar — arrange one or two matters, which will, in 
fact — ^ar— render the thing secure ! T^e • plain truth 
being that he really is a good man of business, and 
the General has engaged him as an electioneering 
agent. Well, then, there are a lot of people coming 
besides ; and there will be balls and dinners given to 
half the county. In short, the General means to do 
the thing in style, and spend as much money as would 
keep me out of debt for the next three years. Several 
parties arrive to-morrow, so the General brought 
Annie and me down with him, as a sort of advanced 
guard. There will be some fun, I dare say; but an 
awful deal of trouble to counterbalance it. I shall 
lose my cigar though, if I stand gossiping here any 
longer. Let me see, the nearest way to the stables 
wiU be to jump out of that window ; deduct the dis- 
tance saved from the amount of exertion in leaping, 
and the remainder will be the gain of a minute and a 
! half. Well, time is precious, so off we go. I suppose 
j you appear in the course of the evening P Take care, 
Walter ; that is right.” 

Thus saying, ho flung open the window, sprang 
out with more agility than from his usual listless 
movements might have been expected, pulled the sash 
I down again, and having nodded good-naturedly to 
I Walter, disappeared. 

I (To be ooHtinu€d.) 


HUNGARY IN 1849. 

BY MISS FARBOE. 

A spirit, a noble spirit of advancement, is abroad 
in Hungary. She begins once more to feel her strength, 
and to estimate the value of her internal resources. 
She secs her mountains rife with treasure, and her 
plains teeming with grain; she measures her hardy 
population against that of other lands, and there is food 
for triumph in the comparison. She remembers her 
past years of glory : and aJLihou^h there can ecarcely be 
nalf-a^dozen enJOvuMasts mad enough, in the present day, 
to cotUemplaie the expediency, or even the possibility of 
her again becoming an independent naJtion, relying 
upon her own resources, and Me singly to make head 
agednst her enemies, ''^still there are high and noble 
hearts beating in expectation of the hour when she shall 
be openly prodamed, whal in reality she is--the prin- 
cipal a!m most important portion qf the Austrian 
empire— the first in extent, in internal riches, and in 
historical associations and memori^ ; and without 
whose aid the throne of the Csesars would never have 
been restored to its present state of oomparative splen- 


dour and seourity.”— ff%e qf ths Jtfagyar; or, 

Hungary and her Institutions in 1889-40. 

I HAVE here quoted a passage from a work which I 
wrote in the country of tho Magyars- ten years ago, 
when an insurrection in the loyal and peace-loving 
city of Vienna appeared about as probable as the 
apparition of a negro ambassador at the court of 
St. James’s ; and yet both* these extraordinary events 
have since occurred. The opinion which I then formed 
regarding the political position of Hungary has onl^ 
been strengthened by recent circumstances ; and 
while it was impossible that tho population of a 
once free and warlike people should remain placidly 
quiescent beneath the incubus of a foreign yoke, 
which had bowed their necks almost to the dust, it 
must not be supposed for au instant that tbeir late 
movement was merely impulsive, or that they blindly 
followed the banner of revolt which had been raised 
by the neighbouring nations. Whosoever thus judges 
them will do the Hungarians cruel injustice ; nor can 
any one who is conversant with their character as 
a people, entertain the most remote doubt that bad 
the sway of the Cabinet of Vienna been gentle and 
generous, neither the emperor nor his ministers would 
have found firmer or more efficient friends in their 
hour of need than the high-hearted men whom the 
selfish and narrow-sighted policy of Metlemich has 
at length driven into rebellion. 

The political position of Hungary is peculiar, and 
universally misunderstood in England. Because the 
Magyars have contended against the dissolution of their 
parliament, the extinction of their native language, 
the annihilation of their commerce, and tho misappro- 
priation of their national revenues, they are reg^ed 
in this country as ** radicals ;” while such among them 
os have seen fit to barter their patriotism against 
court-favour, and to sell their birthright for a few 
inches of riband, or a diamond-star, are regarded here 
as the conservative party! And yet, what is in 
reality the case ? Simply that these very men have 
helped to lay the axe to the root of all the high and 
honourable and holy institutions of their country; 
and have been the cause that those who yet remained 
true to their traditional dignity have sought, in a 
moment of general political anarchy, to efface the 
stain which has been thus affixed to the national 
name. 

It was not in Vienna that the Hungarian character, 
in its highest and noblest phases, could be studied ; 
not among the jewelled and high-bred hangers-on of 
the court, who were ignorant even of the dialect of 
their own country, and knew notliing of its geography 
beyond the limits of their respective estates and the 
hunting-grounds of their friends. These were indeed 
pleasant companions in the saloon or the ball-room, 
but they were essentially Austrian, essentially Viennese, 
essentially denizens of the Joseph-Platz ; centeriiig all 
tbeir ambition and all their interest in the routine tf 
court favour and court etiquette; while so little 
national pride had they retained that more than one 
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; o{ them to whom I had been furnished with letters of 
! introduction, endeavoured, when I was on my way to 
I visit Hungai^, to dissnade me from venturing into a 
I count i'y which was at once dull and dangerons ! 
i Sorely this exceeds in flagrancy even Irish absentee- 
i ism. And Ood forbid, if such men as these are to 
be held forth to the people of England as conserva- 
I lives, that those among vs to whom our throne, our 
constitution, and our soil are as a religion, should 
! ever practise the virtue of conservatism in the same 
I 

I However strenuously 1 may endeavour to uphold 
i the patriotism, and to applaud the loyalty of the brave 
I men who are now struggling, and, alas ! I fear, 

! struggling hopelessly, not oidy against their legitimate 
adversaries, but also against a colossal enemy who 
can scarcely fail eventually to overwhelm them by 
I numbera, 1 do not wish it to be understood that 1 
am blind to the fearful, the irremediable errors of 
which they have already been guilty. I repeat, that 
their present demonstration was induced by no cnide 
and uuconsidered resolution ; the fire had long been 
heaped up and smouldering ; and although the flight 
of ^ettemich induced them to seize that precise 
moment to liberate themselves from an authority 
which had by degrees assumed the character of a 
persecution, it is more than probable that the 
movefneut wUiS accelerated ratlier than caused by that 
event. The Hungarians were aware that their wrongs 
did not originate with Uio Imperial family. Of the 
emperor personally it is, from circumstances, needless 
I to remark that no unjust or coercive measures against 
them could by any possibility have emanated from 
I him; wliilo as regarded the Archduke Joseph, their 
palatine, I myself heard Count Stephen Szech^nyi 
declare in the Diet that "the country was fully 
sensible of its great obUgations to the Palatine, and 
that it was a misfortune such a prince was not 
immortal, as it was impossible that she could ever 
know a better.” 

This was strong and worthy praise from the (then) 
leader of what I must, in justice to the Hungarian 
nation, (however incongmons it may sound to English 
ears,) persist in calling the conservative party. Nor 
did the magnate overrate the feeling of the archduke 
for bis country, as I know from personal experience, 
having been honoured more than once by private con- 
versations with the emperor’s uncle, in which he made 
no secret of his warm and anxious affection for Hun- 
gary and its people. 

T)|6 interest felt by the Archduke Stephen, his 
son Jtnd successor in the Palatinate, was still more 
I deep ; for it had grown with his growth, and was 
interwoven with ill his earliest memories. The 
' gr^er portion of his boyhood was spent in Hun- 
ggry; her language, manners, and principles, were 
alike familiar to him ; nor oan any native Magyar 
ever forget that durinj^* ilie inundation of Pesth 
iiA888, when he was still a mere youth, he risked 
the passage of the Danube an^ formidable masses 
of floating ice from which ev^'the most stout- 


hearted of the professional boatmen slirauk appalled, 
in order to convey bread to the houseless and 
famishing population of the ill-fated city, with only 
two companions who were incited to the same 
labour of love by his intrepid example; nor the 
anxious enthusiasm with which he shouted before lie 
could reach the shore, “My brothers, I bring you 
bread!” 

It was a glorious episode in his existence ; and that 
it was appreciated by those for whom he had thus 
perilled his safety was fully proved, when on the 
death of his father the native nobles who were eligible 
for the vacant dignity refused to proceed to an elec- 
tion, and the Palatinate was unanimously conferred 
upon the Archduke Stephen by the voice of the whole 
nation. 

It cannot, therefore, be denied that the first vital 
error committed by the Hungarians durhig tlieir 
present struggle for independence, was the ill-judged 
resentment which they exhibited on the refusal of 
tlieir young Palatine to take the command of their 
armies. Their thorough confidence in the affection of 
the Archduke Stephen led them to forget that what- 
ever might be his feeling towards themselves, he was 
not the less a pnnee of the House of Hapsbourg; 
who in accepting such an office must, instead of a 
patriot fighting for the liberties of bis fatherland, and 
the reuugnUiun of Ills naiioual privileges, have been 
a mere renegade, pursuing the promptings of his 
ambition, and turning liis ams against his own 
kindred and his own land. Thus, then, because be 
declined to enter into open and active hostility with | 
the Austrian authorities, the Hungarians impetuously j 
and rashly severed the link between them by refusing i 
to retain him as their Palatine, or any longer to rc- | 
cognise his authority. Even under these circum- [ 
stances the gallant young prince remained true alike 
to them and to himself. He withdrew from the country 
without reproach or. expostulation ; and, incapable of 
resenting a failure in respect, which he justly attributed 
rather to their national position than to their individual 
feeling, herctired altogetherfrom the scene of struggle. 

This, as I have already remarked, was their first great 
error ; but the most deplorable of all has undoubtedly 
been the having permitted a man whose name did not 
merit to be heard in connexion with those of the 
Batthianys, the Telekis, tho Perczels, the Georgeys, 
the Klaptas, and id genus mne, to assume a supremacy 
to which he can put forth no claim save that of a 
certain specious patriotism, which was, os his acts have 
fully proved, rather displayed in the furtherance of his 
own fortunes than in the real interests of his conntiy. ! i 
Had the rising in Hnngaiy been the act only of in- ! 
dividuals of the stamp of Ludwig Kossuth, it might 
then with justice have been regarded as a mere treason- 
able insurrection, and have excited the indignation of 
all lovers of order; but it should bo remembered 
that it has included most of tho noblest names in 
the country; names which have been honourably 
registered in the pages of history, and borne by men 
of nprightness and honour, who, in aiding the national 
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movement, risked all tlieir worldly possessions, as well 
as the high social position which their ancestors had 
ocenpied for centuries. 

In order to understand the niter impolicy of thus 
permitting a violent and suspicious partisan like 
Kossuth to attain to the temporary pro*eminence that 
he has latterly acquired, the English reader need only 
be furnished with a short sketch of his career, which 
will suffice to convince the most sceptical of his entire 
unfitness, from his want of principle and unscrupulous 
selfishness, to take his place among gentlemen and 
men of honour. 

Kossuth was an obscure attorney of confined means 
and slender practice ; but whose natural talents, had 
they been properly directed, might have ultimately 
secured to him an easy and well-earned independence. 
His intriguing and restless' disposition did not, how- 
ever, permit him quietly and legitimately to pursue 
the profession he had selected ; and he accordingly 
established a MS. journal at Pcsth, by which, fJl 
printed reports of the transactions of the two 
chambers being forbidden until they had been revised 
by the Cabinet of Yicnna, he endeavoured at once to 
evade the law, and to promulgate in Hungary, without 
either restriction or delay, the proceedings of the 
Diet. An official notice was forwarded to him to the 
effect that his journal was illegal, an edict having 
been passed for the prohibition of this class of publi- 
cations ; but to this caution ho replied by declaring 
his ignorance of the existence of any such prohibition, 
and his determination to continue his journal until a 
copy of the document in question should be placed in 
his own hands. 

Thus far there can be no doubt that he acted with 
firmness and consistency. To have yielded at the first 
summons would have been to admit that he had 
wilfully offended; and he accordingly continued to 
circulate his paper until the Priiicc-palatinc, who was 
aware that it had excited against him the threatened 
violence of the Austrian cabinet, and who was also 
cognizant of his naiTOW circumstances and the min 
which would be entailed upon his family should he 
persist in braving the displeasure of the Imperial 
ministers, kindly sent a private messenger to tidvisc 
him to discontinue the journal, which, he had reason 
to know, could only involve him in difficulty, and 
endanger his persontd liberty. 

Kossuth received the envoy with a smile of affected 
incredulity, alleging that he was unable to credit for 
one instant that his Imperial Highness the Archduke 
could so for condescend as to take any interest in so 
unimportant a person as himself ; nor would he be, 
or at least appear, convinced to the contr^, although 
the nobleman who had been entrusted with the mis- 
sion pledged his word Jto the correctness with which 
ho had delivered the message ; upon which Kossuth 
assured him that a sense of his own insignificance still 
forbade him to believe that he could have incurred so 
deep a debt of gratitude to the Palatine ; but that, 
should he once be happy enough to become convinced 
that he had been mode the object of so signal an act 


of favour, he should feel it his duty to repay it by 
instant obedience. 

The result of the interview was immediately re- 
ported to the archduke ; who, eager to preserve the 
journalist and those dependent upon- him from the 
evil which he knew was impending, was betrayed by 
his kindness of heart into the snare that had been 
laid for him; and within cight-and-forty hours, he 
addressed a note to the unworthy object of his soli- 
citude, entreating him not to endanger the existence 
of his family by entailing upon himself the displeasure* 
and persecution of the Government. ' j 

1 am ready to admit that the fault of the legal- j 
journalist had hitherto been venial enough, and that ! . 
ho would only have acted with manly spirit, had he, • 
after acknowledging the generous and gracious inter- j 
position of the Prince-palatine, still urged the pro- ! 
duction of the interdictory edict ; a line of conduct 
which had already attracted toward him the attention 
and approval of his countrymen; but when in the 
ensuing number of the journal, the kind and private 
note of the archduke appeared lithographed from the 
original, as a proof (for such Kossuth professed it to 
be) of the dread in which he was held by the Imperial 
court, more than one of his admirers fell from him ; and 
it is only wonderful that after so glaring an exhibition 
of ingratitude, subjecting, as he was well awai'e that 
it must do, the warm-hearted archduke to the dis- 
pleasure of the Imperial authorities, any Hungarian 
could afterwards be found bold or reckless enough 
to trust to one who had been guilty of such an exhi- 
bition of thanklessncss and bad faith ; while it is at 
least certain that thenceforward those who upheld the 
politician ceased to feel any confidence in the man ; 
and as his infiuence increased with the lower classes, 
the open countenance of the more powerful magnates 
was withdrawn, even while they secretly lent their 
aid to his efforts at national emancipation. 

The radical fault committed by the unfortunate 
Hungarians has thus, beyond all question, been the 
unlimited confidence which the masses have placed 
in an adventurer equally without connexion or prin- 
ciple ; and this circumstance amply accounts for the 
disparition of many of her best and ablest patriots. 

I use the word disparition advisedly, for I firmly 
believe that not a tithe of those who appear to have 
disconnected themselves from the present movement 
have in point of fact remained neuter; there are other 
means of assisting in a great work besides those of 
ostensibly and openly aiding its operations. 

To those who have made themselves personally 
acquainted with the leaders of the two great politick 
parties in Hungary, the sudden absence of Count 
Stephen Szecheuyi from the scene will have been 
less remarkable than to tliose who took his reputation 
upon trust. I knew him well ; and am as ready as 
any of his party to give him full credit for all his 
efforts at moral progression ; but it was easy to dis- 
cern, even through an eloquence which carried the 
whole chamber along with him for the moment, and 
which, moreover, induced a large number of his feffiow- 
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magnates to regard him with an eye of hope> aa one 
destined to become the regenerator of his country^ 
that he was rather a man of project than of action ; 
full of impulse, but deficient in solidity ; morbidly* 
sensitive to all who flattered his vanity, either as an 
individual or tlie leader of a faction ; and of too nervous 
a temperament to assist in carrying out hia own 
schemes. 

The event has proved that the view thus taken 
of his character was a correct one. Count Stephen 
Szech^nyi had for years been the scourge and aver- 
sion of th(fAusirian cabinet, a thorn in the flesh of 
Mettemioh which had stung until it festered; but 
that was all. In reality ho had effected nothings 
although he had succeeded in maintaining a sensation. 
He had talked and written at a period when, if he 
were careful not to transgress the law, he secured 
the double advantage of exhibiting himself as a patriot 
to his countrymen, and of rendering himself conspicu- 
ous beyond the frontier; but when the season of 
struggle came, the stamina of the hero was wanting, 
lie had been far from anticipating that an effort 
would so soon be made to cast off the yoke on which 
he had so frequently and so energeticdly expatiated, 
and he knew himself to be a marked man at Vienna, to 
whom no mercy would be shown in the event of defeat ; 
while at home his jeopardy was scarcely less onerous, 
for ‘his countrymen, so long accustomed to be excited 
by his eloquence, and strcugtliened by his avowed 
aversion to all national oppression, turned as a matter 
of coarse, when a hostile demoustration was once 
determined upon, to their cherished champion. 

And yet — says the foreign politician, unacquainted 
with the real position and feelings of the Hungarian 
nation— he saw the folly and impropriety of their 
rising, and refused to countenance wlmt lie could not 
commend. It was not so. The position was too difli- 
cult for an intellect already worn by petty struggles 
and petty successes. Count Stephen Szech^nyi was 
not constituted for cither a leader or a statesman ; 
and the coruscations of a scintillating but never 
splendid intellect were quenched at once by the 
darkening atmosphere wldcli gathered so suddenly 
around him. He saw no means of escape either on 
the right hand or on the left ; politically hopeless in 
one direction, and constitution^y powerless in the 
other, he was unequal to the emergency ; and, be it 
said — not lightly or contemptuously, but with all 
sympathy and re^pret — the erewhile hope of the patriots 
of his country, disappeared from the arena to become I 
ibis tenant of a lunatic asylum. | 

Others there are at this moment, however, who 
although they have not seen fit to stand prominently 
forwardL have nevertheless exerted themselves strenu- 
ously in the work of national emancipation. As yet 
it must have been apparent, even to the most careless 
thinker, that the patriotic party have never been^ 
trammelled either for men or money. Mixed as is 
the population of Hnimry, her bauucr has never 
failed in followers ; and ^ she been permitted a free 
ehruggln with her legitimate opponent, she might, and 


doubtlessly wcmldr have attained to a position which 
must have enabM her to compel hononrable and 
equitable conditions. Not such, however, was destined 
to be her fate. The very heroism and unity of feel- 
ing which she betrayed, assisted to effect her ruin. 
Austria, at the commencement of the struggle, assumed 
to treat her warlike demonstration with contempt ; and 
when the news of the rising reached England, tlie 
public journals of this country at once espoused the 
same opinions, and expressed them in the same terms. 
The descendants of the Rakoezys, the Bathorys, and 
the Telekis — of the patriots who had successfully re- 
sisted oppression in their own day— of the bold spirits 
who had driven Solyman the Maguifleent from their 
capital; and almost unaided, had compelled him to 
retire once more beyond the boundaries of Chris- 
tendom — the descendants of these men, when they 
rose against the injustice of a oorrupt cabinet, — 
and yet far from seeking to establish themselves 
once more as an independent kingdom, declared 
that they were willing still to remain the faithful 
subjects of the House of Hapsbourg, provided they 
were recognised as an integral portion of the empire, 
holding equal political and commercial rights with her 
other provinces — the descendants of these men were 
at once stigmatised by the English journalists, cur- 
rente calamo, os insurgents,” “ rebels,” ” demo- 
crats,” and similar epithets ; while they themselves 
were in reality totally ignorant of the real merits of 
the case. The natural result has followed. Had 
England, the land of freedom par excellence^ instead 
of helping to heap upon another country the burthen 
of oppression which she would not for one instant 
have herself endured — had she, instead of condescend- 
ing to become the echo of a party, coolly, fairly, and 
deliberately striven to comprehend the relative posi- 
tion of the two contending powers, there can exist 
little doubt that all her sympathies would have been 
enlisted in favour of the oppressed and long-enduring 
Hungarians ; and tluit the undisguised and generous 
avowal of those sympathies would have tended to 
prevent the monstrous cruelty which has overwhelmed 
their country with a colossal Kussian army. 

That the Czar should profit by so favourable an 
opportunity of advancing further into the heart of 
Europe, and thus not only extending his influence 
over the Slave population of Hungary, (who even 
daring my own sojourn in Buda-Pesth in 1840, prayed 
openly in their churches for “our Emperor, the 
Czar,”) but also weaving another mesh of the subtle 
and complicated web in which he is cautiously but 
surely enveloping the Turkish empire ; that the Czar 
should volunteer to crush the brave Hungarians with 
the same iron gauntlet which had previously beaten 
down Poland,— was natural and comprehensible; but 
how Englandr-moral, religious, and free Ih^land— 
can sta^ tamely by, and suffer such an injustice to 
pass unrebuked, is a problem impossible to solve* 

Poor, misunderstood, ill-appreciated, and' devoted 
Hungary 1 When I remember the courtesy, gallantly, 
and higb-beartedness of her nobility-*-the frankness, 
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flimpUcitj, aad hospitality of lier peasantiy-^the pro- 
fusion with which the Creator has shower^ down his 
^ts over the whole length and breadth of the land— 
her majestic rivers, her towering mountains, her hoarj 
ruins, her primeval woods, and above all, the glorious 
memories which have been her pride and her ^ast for 
centuries ; and when the recollection is forced upon 
me that her cities are overthrown, her teeming plains 
desecrated by the tread of foreign enemies, her crops 
prostrated, her fortresses battered, her capital a waste, 
and all the progression of the past century rendered 
nugatory ; as 1 reflect, moreover, that many whom I 
knew and loved — knew happy and prosperous — and 
loved, for the gentleness with which they bore the 
fulness of their fortunes, are now ruined and heart- 
broken, without one landmark left upon the wayside 
of life to guide tiiem back to happiness, — may be a 
poor politician, bUt it is certain tliat I wish England 
had been more just and more generous ; that Austria, 
in defence of her own dignity, had refused the 
unnatural coalition to which she will undoubtedly owe 
her ultimate triumph over a brave and oppressed 
nation ; and that the noble eflbrta at intellectual and 
moral progress which were so apparent throughout the 
whole country ten years ago, and which must con- 
sequently have become still more marked since that 
time, had induced on enlightened government and a 
great monarch to pause ere they drove a high-hearted 
and desperate people to tliat last and worst argument 
alike of the tyrant and the tyrannised — the swobd ! , 
— 

THE PRIDE OF POVERTY. 

** You then, 0 jQ beggars of my acquaintance t 
whether in rags or silk ; whether in Kent Street or the 
Mall ; whether at the Smyrna or St. Giles, might I 
be permitted to advise you as a friend, never seem to 
want the favour which you solicit.” “Pride in the 
great is hateful; in the wise it is ridiculous; but 
beggarly pride is a rational vanity, which I have been 
taught to applaud and excuse.” — G oldsmiixi. 

Glohiotts Oliver! Tliricc glorious from having 
matriculated in the rigorous University of Poverty. 
No matter whore he took his other degree of Doctor, j 
he gained one there, to a certainty, for no man in any 
ago acquired more of the various branches of know- 
ledge which it is the peculiar province of that Alma 
Mater to impart. A terribly stem and ungracious 
nurse; but, 'upon the whole, not the worst for a 
human soul in these days of self-indulgence running 
to seed. Like experience, she " takes dreadfully high 
school-wages, but she teaches like no other.” 

The most beautiful and truthful personification of 
poverly with which we are acquainted is that by an 
old painter, who represented her as a majestic won^, 
with tom and bleedings ^eet treading a thorny road, 
but having her head crowned with roses, and her 
tearful eyes upturned to the stars ; — ^thc allegorical 
meaning of which needs no explanation to an elevated 
and inlaginativo mind; upon the essentially vul^r 
and worldly mind, that con see no beauty or dignity 


in anything but wealth and ita apportenancea, idl 
explanations would be thrown away. 

But it is not about poverty in the abstract, nor 
about the poor, but about the pride which often 
accompanies poverty, and about proud poor peopK 
that I wish to offer a few words now. The pride in 
question has nothing to do with that low feeling 
which prompts so many persons in this country to 
pretend to a station in society above their own, a 
foolish and generally futile attempt to vie with their 
wealthier neighbours in externals merely. < 

Owen Feltham, a quaint moralist of the Ibventeeath 
century, says that Pride is a vice of little minds, and 
humility is a virtue of great ones.” This is a profound 
truth wliioh the world has not yet learned to recognise 
in its actions and words, and scaredy even in its 
moments of calm abstract thought. It is important 
that we strive to lay this truth to heart. There is 
nothing for which the wise and good ought to be 
proud, although there is much for which they should 
bo gniteful. People who have no right to the title of 
wise, and who therefore think themselves superior to 
tlie rest of the world, are very apt to be proud. 

Public speakers have stereotyped forms of expres- 
sion coucerniug the three kinds of pride, predominant 
in human nature. They tell us, “ There is a pride of 
birth, which,” &c. &c., — ** There is a pride of wealth, 
which,” &c. &c., — and “There is a pride of intellect, 
which,” &c. &c. T refrain from repeating their general 
charactcnstics, because they must be familiar to 
every one who has been present at a public meeting, 
no matter on what account it may have been held. 
Suffice it to say, that the “ pride of intellect” is the 
only sort of prido wliich the orator on these occasions 
thinks it becoming to commend openly. Now, of oil 
forms of pride, I am inclined to consider intellectual 
pride as the leasi excusable. It is ignorance of 
ourselves and our weakucss that causes pride, and 
we may easily pardon those who are deficient in 
mental capacity, for being proud ; but it is not so easy 
to pardon those who are gifted with the power to 
know themselves, and who have yet exercised it to so 
little purpose as to be proud. “ Nothing is so dis- 
gusting as to exult in our intellectual powers,” says 
Menage. Truly, it is the most obtrusive and shame- 
less egotism to do so ; for, are not our intellectual 
powers part and parcel of ourselves, of our immortal 
souls P And this is not true of birth or wealth. The 
man who is proud of his wealth says within himself, 
“ All this is mine. I acquired it by myself and for 
myself. 1 am perfectly independent, and therefore 
1 shall do exactly what I like with my own.” And 
it is pretty nearly the same state of feeling which 
animates the man who is proud of his inteUectual 
acquirements. Tlie two kinds of pride begin and end 
in self. Now, the pride of birth goes a little beyond 
these ; it is narrow enough, certainly ; but it docs not 
spring entirely from self. It is pride in the deeds 
and virtues of others, a man’s own ancestors, indeed ; 
and it may be said that ho is only proud of tlie lustre 
I which they reflect on him. In sonic cases this may 
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be true ; but I believe it is more common for people 
of noble biHli to be proud of belonging to a time- 
honoured race, than to be proud because such a race 
belongs to them. Pride of birth, of wealth, of in- 
tellect, are all weaknesses, which those who aim at 
true wisdom and moral greatness will strive to crush 
in tlicmselvcs, while they bear with them in others. 

But there i» a sort of pride the characteristics of 
which ai*e not so well understood. It has been 
spoken of by an eloquent Prench writer as Cet 
orgueil de la paunretSt qui serait la plus vilaine chose 
du monde Al n'y avail past ant d' insolences protectnees 
pour U justijier : — “That pride of poverty, which 
would be the ugliest thing in tliis world if there were 
not so much patronizing insolence to justify it.” The 
pride of poverty is not, like the other kinds of pride 
specified above, a source of complacent satisfaction to 
its pos.se8Sor ; it is painful in a high degree. It does 
not spring up spontaneously in the mihd ; it is a some- 
thing foreign to it, which it is compelled to assume 
and cherish by the rude pressure of external circum- 
stances. Perhaps, strictly speaking, it is not pride at 
all ; it is only wounded delicacy. It is the duty of 
the rich to be careful how they treat those who, though 
their inferiors in fortune, may be their equals, nay, 
even their superiors, in every thing else. It is true 
that the rich sometimes complain with reason of the 
morbid sensitiveness of the proud poor man. He is 
sensitive, perhaps, about trifles, which, if he too w'cre 
rich, would not cost him a thought ; trifles, in which 
his rich friend did not intend to slight or neglect 
him. But did he sufficiently intend to mark his 
consideration and respect? No; he did not think 
about it. Well, that is just the pith of the matter. 
If you are with a friend who is in a delicate state of 
health; — say with weak irritable lungs; — and you 
throw open a window near him during an east wind 
in March, he begins to cough, and takes cold. You 
are' very sorry, you did not mean to make him ill ; 
far from jt. No, you only forgot altogether the 
delicate state of your friend’s health. The pride of 
poverty is a delicate, irritable condition of the moral 
lungs, which people with stout wcll-fillcd purses arc 
apt to forget; hence causes of complaint on both 
sides. The duo talks of morbid pride and aptness 
to take offence ; the other of thoughtless, unfeeling 
prosperity, and the coarseness and hardness of men 
who succeed in the world. We would suggest that 
in such cases there can be no true friendship between 
the parties. If the rich man love his poorer brother 
hetter than himself, (and any inferior sort of affection 
is not worthy the name of friendship,) he will think of 
him befinrs himself, and can no more hurt his feelings 
from want of thought than he can do so from wont of 
heart. On the other hand, too, if the poor man 
re^y love liis rich neighbour as a friend, it would 
scarcely be possible for him to take offence at 
anything lie might say or do. Priendship is the only 
state in which there is true liberty, fraternity, and 
equality. Also, it is a state to which not two persons 
in a hundred icre capable of attaining. And rare 


indeed is friendship between a poor man and a rich 
one. The pride of poverty intervenes quite as fre- 
quently as the pride of wealth and station perhaps 
more frequently. Hence comes the maxim of civilized 
life, that we should choose our friends from our own 
rank in society. When a real friendship is established 
between a poor man and a rich one, all pride disap- 
pears, and the one who happens to have an abundance 
of the goods of this world may impart them freely to 
his less fortunate brother, ihie one will know how 
to give gracefully, and as a matter of course ; the 
other will know how to receive generously , and also as 
a matter of course. Such a state of things can only 
exist between persons who have large and refined 
minds, who are equal in all things but fortune, and to 
whom this world’s wealth is by no means a matter of 
great importance. These are wise people, in whom 
pride of any kind would be ridiculous. 

But, alas, alas ! there are so many fools and so few 
wise among us. And for this foolish pride of poverty 
we can inc^e an excuse more easily than for much 
other folly. It is the shadow of a noble feeling, the 
contempt for meanness and servility ; a feeling which 
should be sedulously cherished by the poor, because 
they arc the most exposed to the danger of degrading 
their nature by such vices. The poor man who 
refuses obligations from others, obligations especially 
which involve pecuniary advantage, is frequently 
stigmatised as proud, but such pride is seldom worthy 
of condemnation. “Every favour a man receives,” 
says Goldsmith, “ in some measure sinks him below 
his dignity; and in proportion to the value of the 
benefit, or the frequency of its acceptance, he gives up 
so much of his natural independence. To increase 
liis distress, every new obligation but adds to tKe 
former load which kept the vigorous mind from 
rising, till at last, clastic no longer, it shapes itselt 
to constraint, and puts on habitual servility. It is 
thus with a feejing mind ; but there are some who, 
bom without any share of sensibility, receive favour 
after favour, and still cringe for more; who accept 
the offer of generosity with as little reluctance as 
the wages of merit, and even make thanks for past 
benefits, an indirect petition for new.” Not to be 
confounded with such people, the poor man, (as no 
one knew better than Goldsmith,) has no resource but 
I to he proud, and to refuse favours from all but real 
friends. He need not decline them churlishly, he 
may allow it to be seen that he is sensible of the kind 
feeling of the offerer ; he may let it be understood 
that he is too poor to be able to accept a favour. It 
is one of the evils of poverty that the poor con seldom 
indulge themselves, without injury, in the luxury of 
giving or of receiving great favours. 

There is one form of the pride of poverty which is 
highly reprehensible. That which prompts the pos- 
sessor to par^e his imverty upon all occasions, and to 
make it, os it were, a subject of boasting and self- 
laudation. People of this kind teaze and annoy their 
richer acquaintance, by continually reminding them 
of the inequality of their fortunes. Nothing is a surer 
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evidence of ill-breeding and of innate littleness of 
mind. It comes from bitternesSi envy, and a dis- 
regard of the feelings of others, and a vulgar over- 
estimate of the external advantages of wealth. It is 
quite as detestable as the coarsest form of the pride of 
purse. For my own part, I know not which to 
prefer as a companion, the man who says ** Look at 
me, now ! I am a great deal richer than yon. I can 
afford to do this and to do that, which you cannot 
or tne man who says, “ Nay, but look at me ! I am 
a ^at deal poorer than you. I cannot afford to do 
this or that as you can.” Why need wc constantly 
have the length of the purse thrust upon our notice P 
It is discourteous and unmannerly, and prevents the 
possibility of real social intercourse. It may not be 
unnecessary to add, that neither of these kinds of 
pride will ever bo found in cultivated and refined 
society; they are tabooed there, if for no other 
reason than that they are vulgar. 

We remember to have met somewhere with an 
anecdote illustrative of tlic pride of poverty and 
intellect united. A certain clever dramatical writer, 
who lived at the begimiiug of the present century, or 
i at the end of the last, was reduced to a state of great 
I poverty. Like poor Goldsmith, in Green Arbour 
I Court, his dinners came to be fewer than the days of 
the week. He struggled long, subsisting upon a few 
casual earnings. When these had ceased altogether he 
began to starve. He was a proud gentleman, and 
I could not beg ; ho was a scholar, and a man of high 
talent, consequently he could not write the trash 
wdiich an inferior person might have written, and have 
I been well paid for. In this state of things he 
i happened to meet wWi an old acquaintance, a rich 

I and benevolent manager, or theatrical bookseller, I 
i forget which. However, he was a man, who, though 
i not witty himself, had the grace of admiring wit in 
' others. He had a profound admiration for the genius 
, of our poor proud author. Discovering the state in 

which he was, he sent him a handsome present in 
, money, and invited him to dinner the next day. The 
i man was starving, and as we all know, “ the prompt 
i nature of hunger brooks no delay,” he accepted the 
present gratefully ; had food at home that day, and on 
the next went to dine at the well-appointed table of 
his benefactor. Here, as is the wont with men of 
genius, the past sufferings were for the time forgotten, 
ills conversation was as brilliant as formerly, and 
threw his host into an ecstasy of admiration. After 
dinner he endeavoured to strike out some literary 
enterprise for his gifted acquaintance. He wont on 
proposing this and arranging that, when he suddenly 
discovered that his guest was in tears. With kind 
sympathy for his grief he endeavoured to console him. 
" It is all very well,” replied the unfortunate man, 
but is it not a dreadful thing, a thing to make one 
weep, that a man of genius, as I am, should be 
obliged for a diniftr to a rich blockhead like you P ” 
Tiis story would be quite ludicrous if it w’cre not 
80 very painful. How much must pride and poverty 
have debased the soul of the man before he could have 
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suffered so bitter a sarcasm on the present condition 
of civilized life to enter it, when it should have been 
filled with gratitude only. It is true that he showed 
himself alcove the meanness of servility, but he did 
not feel that gratitude which is an. attribute only of 
the highest minds. For— 

A grateM mind 

By owing owes not, but still pay^ at onco 

Indebted and discharged. What burden then)'* 

A great deal more might be said about the pride of 
poverty when united with considerable ii^llect. IHie 
biographies of most men of genius will afford matter 
for volumes of speculative essays on tho subject. 
It is a strange and contradictory feeling, and, as we 
said before, by no means a sweetener of the poor 
man’s lot. It may be that he thinks no one should 
be proud but himself, ii' he feel that his fortune is less 
than his deseits. If he bo a thinker, a poet, an 
artist, he will find his pride clash with the pride of 
mere ledger men,” as poor Keats calls thorn. He 
may ask with him— 

Why were they proud! Because their marble founts 
Gush'd with more pride than do a wretch’s tears 1 
Why were they proud! Because fair orange mounts 
Were of more soft ascent than lazar- stairs ! 

Why were they proud ! Because red-lined accounts 
Were richer than tho songs of Grecian years! 

Why were they proud ! Again, wo snk aloud. 

Why in the name of glory were they proud ! 

All, why indeed ! Such pride is but weakness, and 
vice and folly, a sure impediment to the pursuit of 
higher things. But again, Oh ! ye poor men, rich in 
knowledge and perhaps in genius, why arc ye, too, 
proud? Is it of so much importaucc that ye be 
lodged spaciously, and be entreated graciously by 
persons whom, if the truth were known, ye value not 
highly ? Did you ever lose the love of a friend or of a 
woman, the esteem of the wise, or of yourselves for 
being poor? Never! — I am sure of it. Then, 0 ye 
poor men, if yc woukl be wise, 

Why in the name of glory arc yc proud!” 

J. M. W. 

- 

STORY OF A FAMILY.! 

BT S. M. 

AXJTIIOXIESS or "THE MAIDEN AUNT,” &C. 

Chap. XV.— Madeline’s Diary continued. 

I HAVE a very confused recollection of that night. 
I do not wish to make it more distinct ; it is with a 
shudder and a struggle that I remember it all. Yet 
I do not know why this should be, for certainly the 
cool and conscious thought which succeeded it was 
incomparably more painful. I remember sitting 
down at the foot of a tree and resting awhile, in an 
exhaustion that was not sleep, but a kind of stupe- 
faction of the senses, and, therefore, welcome. And I 
have before my eyes even now, more vivid than any 

n) Coutinued from p. 22. 
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visible representation, the picttirc of the sudden 
dawn— a yellow streak along the far horizon, narrow 
at drst, then rapidly widening, and tlien the springing 
up of the glorious sun, tilling the earth with beauty, 
and the heavens with splendour, as it were, in a mo- 
ment. I can see one solitary bush that stood a little 
to the left, on a^pace of sniooth grecn>sward ; I can 
hear the outburst of song from a grove of olives on 
the other side; 1 note the form, though neither 
striking nor lovely in itself, of a particular hillock in 
the foreground, whicli broke the line of the distance, 
and at which 1 kept looking, steadfastly and vacantly, 
till my eyeballs seemed to be aching as it engrossed 
itself upon them. How strange, that these alone of 
all tlxc siglxis and sounds which must have passed 
dui'iug those hours, and which 1 liceded no more than 
one bom blind and deaf, slioidd have associated thcm> 
selves with the suffering, and becoidfe a part of it ; 
framing, so to speak, the everlasting picture of re- 
membrance! I have haled a sunrise ever since; 
there is to me inexpressible desolatencss in it. Eartli 
seems to be dressing herself out like a victim for the 
sacrifice. I never feel the light upon my eyelids 
without thinking of the myriad griefs which have, 
perhaps, been temporarily forgotten, and which are be- 
ginning anew. I seem to hear a jarring summons as 
the day goes forihf “ Now Ixegiii again to Ijcar life!” 
Happy those wlmsc fragile natures arc crushed at once 
under the burthen ! 

As the light came my consriousjicss returned; 
that is, rclunu'd so far as to enable me once more to 
pursue and gnisp my purpose. In terror lest 1 should 
have endangered its success by a pause, tlie duration 
of which 1 was wholly uuahlc to estimate, I oucc 
more rose, and hurried onwards. I cannot go through 
the details of this history. I liavc already compared 
the emmiug which directed my movemeuis to the 
ci’aft of insanity, and, I repeat, I believe they were 
closely akin. I obtained a conveyance to the sea- 
port town to which I have before alluded ; secured 
my passage in a vessel about to sail for England; 
parted with some of my jewels, having previously 
taken the precaution of breaking them out of Ihcir 
settings, lest tluJy should by possibility be recognised ; 
procured »nyself a decent outfit, and look possession 
of my berth ; all ibis with no longer intermission 
than was absolutely necessary for taking some nourish- 
ment ; an act wliich I performed not because I fel^ 
the need of it, but because I feared lest ray strenglli 
ehitndd fail me. When I set my foot on the deck 
one 'wild terrible thought of ray baby shot into my 
heart ; but I drove it from me as though it liad been 
a serpent ; for I felt that if it remained with mo, I 
could not wrestle against it. 1 hurried to my 
miserable conch, and was soon overcome by welcome 
palsy of hund and body. There was a storm. I re- 
member well how 1 hoped that the ship might go 
do^n, God, forgive me \ I. will not dwdl on this. 

t did not le^un till afterwards the circumstances 
which prevented the diseoveij'/pf my escape. Of 
course, my absence v.as-tiot known till the morning: 


and then, I suppose, it created some dismay ; although 
I do not believe tberO irns one in the house who 
would regret it in any true sense of the word. I cant 
fancy the seared maid betaking herself to her master 
after knocking repeatedly at my door in vain ; then 
the assaults renewed ; the suggestion that an entrance 
might be made by the balcony ; the open window 
causing some wonder, and the uiitcUanted bed a good 
deal more. Then they looked at each other, and 
were puzzled, and perhaps my father grew a little 
pale ; and they went out into the garden, with no 
very definite idea of what they expected to find ; and 
I they wandered about, vaguely looking for iiidications 
I of something. And something at last they found — 

1 a white laced pocket-handkerchief, gleaming white 
I among the weeds at the river-side, close to the path 
on which tlic very side-gate by which I had gone 
forth, opened. 1 did not even know that I had 
dropped it, and little guessed that a deceitful gust of 
wind had wafted it just there, and made it the un- 
conscious assertor of a lie. I suppose they felt some 
horror when they saw it. Sudden death is always 
terrible, if it be only a dog that dies ; and perhaps 
the reflection that the last words we had ever ex- 
changed had been w'ords of anger, may have hung a 
little coldly and heavily about my husband’s heart. 
But, on the whole, when the shock was over, it must 
have been a relief to him. It may seem dreadful to 
write this ; many things that men dwell upon in their 
thoughts seem dreadful when they are written down. 
And so wo dre§3 up our thoughts even to ourselves, 
as a child dresses up a figure, and afterwards looks 
at it and almost believes it is £^vc. But we cannot 
make the reality less hideous ny disguising it ; the 
utmost wo can do is to talk cant about it, and to call 
those men coarse and unfeeling who arc brave 
enough to strip off tlie tawdry WTappers and en- 
counter it in its true unsightliness. There arc not 
many such men iir the world ; and, indeed, it is w ell 
for llic w orld’s self-complacency that they are so 
few. 

■\Vhy should I wTite any more ? All the rest of 
life has been a blank— faint, dreary, unmeaning. There 
came a time when I retraced tlic post deliberately, 
and with cold, cruel^gazc examined every step that I 
had taken in my self-deception. How I disdained 
myself I I felt that I had fallen too low even for 
pity, I was a subject for scorn and very ridicule. 
So poor a counterfeit had I embraced as a reality ! I 
was like one who should build a miserable pagoda at 
the foot of Mont Blanc, and, sitting within its puny 
shadow, believe that it overtopped the mountain; 
and now I had risen and moved but a few steps, and, 
lo! I discovered how mean and contemptible had 
been my illusion ! Not only was all happiness taken 
from me for ever, bn# I had to confess that it had 
never been mine at all. I was robbed even of the 
luxury of regret. 

There was but one pbrson to whoiU I could go-^ihe 
humble friend who had been toy companion in happier 
(lays. 1 knew her to he weak and gentle, but scru- 
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pulously trite; and I tnisled to her liabit of yielding 
to ray stronger ivill, and was not niistaken in supposing 
that I could bend her to my purpose. Once having 
obtained Iier promise that she would keep my secret, 
I knew that I was secure ; a breach of that promise 
would have haunted her conscience like a ghost. Yet 
she condemned herself for giving it, and used ail 
possible argument and persuasion to induce me to 
^ return to wliat she called “ my duty,” and it was 
"" curious to sec how very criminal she thought me ; and 
yet how quietly she submii;ted, without any keen self- 
reproach, because a few hasty words hod bound her 
before she clearly understood the circumstances, — 
bound her, as she believed, so closely, that action was 
simply impossible. There arc persons to whom a sin 
of sharp outline seems so much deadlier than one of 
great substance — ^in whose eyes an act is far more 
awful than a habit ; and she was one of these. Then 
i out of her mere gentleness and gratitude, she would 
have done anytliing in the world to console and help 
me. She nurs§d me through a long, dangerous illness, 
which followed my arrival in England; and by her 
means I was finally settled at Croyc, to wear out, as 
best I might, in retirement and daily labour, the 
wretched years left to me. I suppose it is strange 
that my escape was never discovered ; y(;t there was 
only one circumstance which could possibly have led 
to its detection, — the cliaiigo of dress, and the ab- 
j straction of my most valuable jewels. Singularly 
j enough, this solitary evklciice was rendered of no 
I ollcct. One of the household took aftrantago of the 
' general confusion to abscond wilh as many valuables 
; as he could collect. Among other tilings, he took my 
■ jewel-case, which lie must have found rather less 
I amply stocked than he expected, and a considerable 
j part of my wardrobe, was pursued and appre- 
hended, the box being found upon liis person ; but, 
of course, no one credited his asseverations that the 
deficiencies observable in it were not caused by liim. 
And when, some time afterwards, a bracelet (which, 
in my liurry, I had sold Avithout previously defacing,) 

Avas discovered at an obscure jeweller’s in , this 

only appeared a fresh proof of the thief’s falsehood. 
It had been offered for sale by a Avoman, commonly 
dressed, and apparently somewhat agitated, avIio 
I brought it to the shop an hour after daybreak on the 
1 morning after my supposed death. It was natural 
enough that the thief should have feared to carry it 
to the jeweller in person, and fair to conclude that he 
might be in league with some gang, to a member of 
which he liad intrusted it. The punishment vvliich 
he suffered, on conviction, was certainly no move than 
ho deserved ; and as it cannot be supposed that he 
was habitually a scrupulous trutb-icllcr, be had no 
teason to complain one of his rare truths passed for 
a lie. 

My poor friend ! She had only one idea of con- 
solation; and that Avas to coax or compel the sufferer 
to eat; — food av^s her solitary Ksfugc from grief. 
What did I not endure Avhilst witli her I T still seem 
to feci the Avrctched licart-siiiking with wliicli, as I 


lay or sat in dreamy, miserable stupor, I used to see 
the door softly turn upon its hinges, to admit her kind, 
hospitable, tormenting face. If I Averc warned soon 
enougli, I could always feign sleep ; and then, after 
one inqniring look, she Avpuld Avithdraw as noiselessly 
as slie had come. Rut if a movciqent or a glance 
betrayed me, she Avoiild cuter cautiously, and approach 
my sofa Avith some unhappy compound in her Jiaud, 
expressly devised for my restoration. Tlje sole picture 
which my memory forms of her is that of a figuire 
carrying a basin of broth ! 

I Imvc often thought hoAV strangely circumstances 
combined to favour my concealment. My friend had 
changed her residence some months before I came to 
her — not a creature in the neighbourhood had ever 
seen me. She pressed me to remain with her. I was 
at that time so feeble both in soul and body, that 1 
might have easily been induced to acquiesce. I was 
almost passive in her hands ; — had her will been strong 
enough to induce her to take me back to my husband, 

1 believe I slionhi have gone. Every spark of energy 
was extinguished within me ; even the power of feeling 
pain was so fur deadened that the idea of it creefied 
no horror. But she liad a Avay of talking to me which 
I could not bear ; ami this it Avas wdiich finally goaded 
me from her. She thought it her duty to remonstrate, 
though she had not courage to decide. Whenever 
she considered me strong enough to listen to her per- 
suasions, she began them anew ; and the topic chosen 
Avas iiiA'ariably that which she thought Avould be most 
effective — ^my child. Every day I was asked hoAv I 
could bear to leave liim ; every day I had to encounter 
some new form of useless torture. At last I Avas 
stung into suUieient resolution to go, and I left her. 
Good, simple Avoman ! How could I ever dare to 
despise a life of quiet duty ? 

1 had meant to write more, but I cannot ; even 
this seems more than enough. 1 wush only to account i 
for my life, and for its end. The details which follow 1 
our separation can have no interest for — perliaps j 
cATii what I have Avritten Avill he flung aside. If I j 
have prevented your happiness, you see that I have | 
been miserable myself ; if you condemn me, I assure ; 
you my sclf-condemuation is stronger and bitterer. 
Nay, I do not even blame you for any thing but the 
last dcccj)iion. It Avas my OAvn insane vanity Avhich 
led me to mistake kindly interest for love. I had no 
right to watch looks and interpret tones ; it Avas un- 
reasonable — it AA'as unwomanly. Yet are not my love- 
less childhood and youth some excuse for me ? Tlic 
impulse had been dormant so long, tliat when it awoke 
and sprang up, I knew not how to guide it ; it bore 
me away, im'sistibly, whither it Avould. Had I pos- 
sessed a mother, a sister — nay, even one friend, this 
could never have befallen me. But I was so solitary'-, 
that it Avas no Avonder that I clung to tlm fimt out- 
stretched hand. If you had left mo, I should havfe 
recovered, and that speedily pride is strong enough 
to stifle an unreturued affection, especially in a won)au. 

I should never have remembered you Avithout bitter- 
ness and shame; and so soon have learned fo Wonder 
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that I could ever have associated brighter thoughtswith 
you. But the wrong which you did me by returning, 
is iueiTabie— the cruelty of that false pity has been 
irreimrable. It was dishonourable, too, — the basest 
of frauds ; knowingly and deliberately, you gave me 
a cold, disguised, tinsel compassion, in cxcliange for 
the purest gold of love. Now I am bankrupt indeed ! 
m ^ m m 

It seemed that tlic writer had here paused abruptly 
in her melancholy narration, and never resumed it. 
Afterwards, and evidently at a later period, she had 
written the following words : — 

God forgive me for the wrath and bitterness of 
tliese pages ! I have never dared to read them over. 
Oh ! that I had strength to confess all to those who 
would guide me to do right ! I have now friends, 
I have now counsellors ; I am no longer alone in the 
world. But for my bitter secret, 1 might believe that 
1 was learning holiness — ^I might hope some day to 
be happy. But if my heart essays to rise only for a 
moment, that thought straightway falls upon it, and 
crashes it. I dare not speak it ; I dread to be told 
that I must do that for which I have not strength, 
and which I will not do, cannot believe that I ought 
to do. Perliaps before I die I may do it •, and surely 
the struggle cannot last much longer. 

Then followed — too solemn for insertion here— a 
prayer for her unknown child, wrought out of the 
agony pf‘ the mother’s self-reproach and sorrow. And 
then these few words 

It is possible that my child may be taught to 
remember me — nay, even to commend my soul to 
God’s keeping, in his innocent prayers. May not such 
prayers avail when mine are powerless P 

This was the last entry. Ida’s tears had flowed 
fast while she read, and when she laid down the book, 
she hid her fair face upon her hands* and gave them 
free course for a few minutes. She was bewildered 
with sorrow and wonder. The radiant veil of life had 
been pulled aside, and so stem a face looked at her 
from behind its folds that she drew back in terror. 
And well might she do so ; for in truth she now found 
herself, for the first time, face to face with evil. She 
had no thought of condemning Madeline, though the 
feelings which had thus been laid bare before her, and 
the acts in which they had resulted were such as she 
ootild scarcely contemplate without shrinking. A 
vast and tender pity filled her whole soul. She thought 
of herself as a helpless and thnid child walking by 
night amid dangerous pitfalls and deadly snares, but I 
so encircled by gentle arms, and led by kind starlight, 
that it was impossible to stumble or to miss the safe 
path. MadeUi^ was only another child, equally frail 
and feeble, and placed in equal danger, but to whom 
the guardianship and the guidance were wanting, and 
who could not choose but fall. Ida’s thought was 
therefore instantly and chiefly how she could help her | 
to rise again, and to heal the wouiids from which, in 
natural terror, she averted her eyes. Almost instantly, 


after the first yielding to grief, she began to hope* 
Madeline had suffered terribly and long ; but now she 
would do right, and it would surely please God to 
give her happiness. Ida could not exactly see how 
this was to be; but, nevertheless, her hope was so 
strong and joyful that it well nigh became a faith. 
It is so happy to be hopeful; and, thank God! it is 
so natural I It is so natur^d to look into the black 
darkness, and think of the golden fringe of dawu-~to 
gaxe upon the pale wasted face, and t hink of the first 
tints of returning health — ^to grieve for the estranged 
friend, and dream of the joy of forgiveness — to seal 
up and stifle the unrequited affection, yet all the while 
to fix the eyes upon an union in the future, deeper 
and more perfect, because it has been so long in 
ripening ! All these may bo disappointments — cold, 
cruel, desolating ; yet the hope lias nevertheless been 
real ; it is a possession in and for itself: never let us 
give it up ! If it please God to cover the sky with 
clouds, let us not, therefore, extinguish our own poor 
lamps, but rather cherish and tend them the more 
carefully, because they are all wc liave. Let us thank 
Him that he has so formed us that we arc buoyant 
and hopeful, even in the midst of sorrows, never 
bowing our heads, save when the hurricane prost rates 
us for the moment, and eagerly raising them again as 
soon as the pressure is past. And if it is to be only 
by the destruction of every earthly hope, tliat the 
habit and the' strength of a divine hope can be fully 
built up in us, let us rcmcijber that gloom is as fatal 
to the one as^o tlie other ;^lct us beware how wc 
mistake despondency for resignation, callousness for 
courage, scorn for patience ; — let us labour with all 
our hearts to love and to fulfil that true, sweet duty — 
the “duty of deliglii.” Who is there who cannot 
remember sonic sudden brightness upon the horizon 
of life — some secret nest, stirred by the unconscious 
foot, and sending forth in an instant its gush of 
heavenward song— some hour of unlobked for joy — 
some salvation from grief that seemed inevitable, — 
some treasure of unknown affection which has been 
our own, though we dreamed not of it, and deserved 
it not, — ^to reproach him for the veriest beginning of 
misanthropy, and chide him back into thankfulness 
and hope P And surely we ought to take account of 
the stars, and not look only at the blank spaces of 
sky between them. 

Ida had kneeled some time by Madeline’s bed-side 
in silent prayer, when a tap at the door aroused her. 
She softly opened it, and there stood dear uncle John 
with a candle in his hand. 

“ My — ^my — darling,” stammered he, “ you’ll be 
ill and tired. Go to bed, please, and let nw sit up 
the rest of the night.” 

Poor uncle John I he had a high-peaked nightcap 
on his head, with an odd little tuft at the top of it ; 
he was quite tipsy with suppressed sleep, and he held 
the candle all on one side, and winked and blinked at 
it, as if he was trying to make it comprehend, by 
signals, that it ought to stand upright again. He 
wore a dressing-gown, with a huge flowered pattcili, 
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Ij like a sliawl gone mad, and lie moved his feet about 
! in his slippers as if there were pivots in them, and he 
I was for ever losing liis balance, lie looked like an 
owl that had been drinking punch, and felt cheerful, 
unreasonable, and impotent, after the unwonted carouse. 
I don't know what will be thought of Ida^ but a sense 
of the ludicrous is the strongest of all the senses, and 
the most resolute in its disregard of time and place ; 
and, in spite of her recent emotion and present sorrow, 
she fairly laughed in his face. It’s no use trying to 
conceal the fact, though it will probably be thought 
** shockingly inconsistent;" but the misfortune is, 
that life is shockingly inconsistent too, and mil mix 
the comic with the solemn whether we like it or not. 

Ida propped up the candle with one hand, and 
coaxingly stroked the good man’s check with the 
other. "You dear, kind uncle!” said she; "you 
are talking in your sleep, you .know ; and so we must 
; allow for your talking nonsense. Of course you must 
go to bed again, for there's nothing else to be done ; 

; and I’m not in the least tired." 

I " Well,” exclaimed uncle John, a little more cohe- 
I rently, " I can’t let you wear yourself out for all the 
Mrs. Chesters in the world. If you won’t let me sit 
up with her, I shall go and call Melissa." 

Ida put up her hands and her eyebrows, and drew 
him a little further from the door, fearing lest they 
sliould disturb the invalid. " Oh, now you are quite 
mad!" cried she. "There is something very bad 
indeed the matter with you, I'm afraid. 1 don’t know 
whether I had not better come and sit up with j^ou, 
for you arc evidently in a most dangerous stale." 

They were here interrupted by aunt Ellcnor, who, 
with equal kindness and a little more reason, had 
determined upon sharing Ida’s vigil, and now came 
to take her place. Ida resisted as long as she could, 
but submitted at last, on the condition that she was 
to be roused immediately if any change took place in 
the patient. Ehe was not roused, however, till the 
broad sunlight awakened her; and she sprang from 
her bed almost with a sense of guilt. The report was 
good — ^Madeline slept ; she had roused once, appeared 
feverish, uneasy, restless, and Mrs. Aytoun had admi- 
nistered the second dose of opium. Ida stole to the 
bedside, satisfied herself that her friend’s slumber 
was really profound and calm ; and then, in obedience 
to a special summons from Melissa, descended to the 
breakfast-room, where the party was already assembled. 
Thrice she stopped on the stairs, and drew her hand 
across her face with a feeling of bewilderment. So 
many new, strange, painful thoughts were busy in her 
heart, that she felt quite overpowered. She said to 
herself that she felt ten years older for that one night. 
She felt almost a terror of encountering Madeline 
when she should awake; and she longed more in- 
tensely than ever for the presence of her father, who 
would, she was sure, set all right, if only he were 
there. 

Little Arthur sprang to meet her as she entered 
the room, and she could only by a strong effort keep 
back her tears when she stooped to kiss him. She 


had not perceived that there was any addition to the 
party; but when Melissa’s sharp voice, softened as it 
generally was in company into ah artificial hoarseness, 
sjiluted her with the words—" Ida. my dear, come 
and speak to Mr. Tyrrell ; he is a friend of your father’s 
and particularly wishes to bo introduced to you,” — she 
shrank back, feeling herself change colour, trembling 
from head to foot, and almost ready to faint. 

It was true she had heard that Mr. Tyrrell wagi ex- 
pected, but she had forgotten it ; and it seemed strange 
and terrible that he should actually be m the house. 
Melissa’s hasty whisper recalled her to herself: — 

" My dear Ida, pray don’t allow yourself to be shy ; 
there is nothing so unlady-like as shyness.” She 
moved forward with all her natural gracefulness, and 
if she was pale, aud the hand which she put into 
Mr. Tyrrell’s was somewhat cold and shook a little, 
it passed for the effect of her watching aud anxiety, 
and was not otherwise noticed. Alexander was 
forward in his expressions of concern and interest — 
it was shameful that she should have been suffered to 
tire herself —what would she take ? She looked pale, 
absolutely pale — ^lie would never forgive Mrs. Chester. 
And yet he could not call the paleness unbecoming ; 
only it made him feel anxious. He would drive her 
out after breakfast, and the air would rerive her. 

I While he was pouring these protestations into her 
ear, Godfrey had silently placed before her his owu 
untasted cup of coffee ; and the timely stimulant just 
saved her from the commonplace resource of a young 
lady in difficulties — ^a hearty fit of crying. As soo\i 
as she dared, she stole a hasty glance at Mr. Tyrrell. 
He was a tall, fine-looking man, rather older than she 
expected to see him ; his dark hair was touched with 
grey, and the expression of his face, though very 
determined, had also great gcmtlencss. The determi- 
nation was in the mouth, which seemed the very index 
of a stedfast and inexorable wdll ; the lips, finely cut 
and firmly closed, with a slight compression at the 
comers, which there was no mistaking. But the 
sweetness was in the eyes, which were, at the same * 
time, uncommonly penetrating, and which were fixed 
upon Ida’s face wdth an expression of interest so 
strangely deej» and earnest, that she looked down 
almost frightened, and the ready blush mmitlcd in her 
transparent cheeks. 

Perhaps IMr. Tyrrell felt that his gaze had been j 
more fixed than good breeding permitted, for he 
shook off his reverie, and resumed the conversation i 
which Ida’s entrance had interrupted. JTe ^vas 
speaking of his little boy. " I suppose I shall be 
thought rather sf range," said he ; " but, next to a 
sense of right and wrong, I confess I am principally 
anxious to dcvclopc in him a sense of beauty and ; 
ugliness — in other words, a true love of art. Few 
things would give me such pleasure as to sec him an 
artist.” - 

" An artist 1" remarked Alexander, senior, with a 
polite bow, thinking in Ins secret heart, "what a sim- 
pleton you must be, to be sure!" but saying aloud, 

" how very disinterested .” 
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Disiatcrcsled ! exclaimed uncle Jolm. " Well, 
ifc^s disinterested, to be sure, supposing he should 
turn out <0 have no genius for it; otherwise, you 
know, artists very often make their fortunes, in these 
days.” 

Mr. Tyrrell smiled. ** Yes,” said he, a little ab- 
sently ; ** we arc learning, I hope, to know a little 
more than wo used to do of the use of art. Revela- 
tion, Nature, Art— these arc the three lights of life, 
though tlie first is, of course, a sun, and the others 
only stars.” 

” I am heartily glad,” cried Godfrey, with enthu- 
siasm, ** tliat you don’t talk like most people, who 
seeju to think that God Almighty never made any 
Dung except the Bible. There seems to me no infi- 
delity so bad or so common as that wliich fails to 
perceive the divinity of all creation — the religion, if 
I may so speak, wliieli exists in everything that God 
has made, wliich it is man’s business to dcvclopc.” 

“My dear Godfrey!” ejaculated Melissa, closing 
her eyes, with a slight sigh, “ if you knew what pain 
it gives me to hear you speak so profanely, T am sure 
yon wouldn’t do it 

Godfrey looked as if he could have struck her, and 
Mr. Tyrrell scarcity kept his count ciuuicc. Tlic con- 
versation flagged a little, and, when Ida looked up again, 
the strange jicw comer was again contcniplatiug her 
with u wistful, earnest, liaif-mclancholy gaze. She 
felt very nervous ; there was a slight movement in 
the room above — Madeline’s room ; she looked first at 
Mr. Tyrrell, then at tlie child, then tliought of the 
poor suflerer up stairs, and felt as if she could not 
bpar Die mystery, and wonder, and pain, which had 
thus come upon her. Why did he look at her so P 
Tlicre be some reason for it. She would have 

niu out of the room, but slie encountered Melissa’s 
eye, and she knew >vcll that nothing so grievously 
disturbed that lady’s equanimity as an irregularity at 
meals. So she sat still, tliougli her head ached terri- 
bly, and in another minute Mr. Tyrrell addressed licr, 
•but certainly not in a manner calculated to restore her 
composure. 

“ Is there not a Mrs. Chester who generally lives 
with you, Miss Lee ?” lie inquired, gently, hut (so it 
seemed to her) wdth the air of a man wlio was suppres- 
sing some agitation ; — “ a friend, to wliom you are 
very deeply attaehed ?” 

“Y‘cs;” replied Ida, almost in a wJiisper, and 
scarcely conscious what she said. 

“I am particularly anxious 1o be introduced to her. 
Shalji I not see her?” pursued Mr.Tyrnill. 

Ida* not answer him. -Luckily uncle Jolm 
spoke for her. “ Oh, poor thing 1 she ’s in bed,” 
replied he. “ Slip’s very ill — brain fever, or some- 
thing of tlio sort. Ida sat up half Ihc night with her.” 

* There could be no Cfue-stion that Mr. Tyrrell’s face 
now expressed some very painful feeling, though it 
was iinmediaWy suppressed. I hope she is better — 
liteiy to get better,” said he, after a moment’s pause, 
siting bnrriodiy, and in an under tone to Ida, 
the others werc begimiing to discuss sometliing 


else. ” I liopc in a few days He stopped 

abruptly. “ J don’t know— 1 liope so.” This was 
Ida’s incoherent answer. Mr. Tyrrell said little more 
during ihe rest of breakfast. He seemed to be labour- 
ing under a depression which he could not shake off. 
Ida was tliankful indeed when the moment arrived at 
which she might withdraw. Her brain was in a whirl. 
Was it possible that he suspected— that he had dis- 
covered ? and if so, what a time, and what a mamiicr 
of making the inquiry! It was surely impossible. 
And yet, what else could explain his behaviour? 
When she entered Madeline’s room, her thoughts 
w'crc scarcely calmer or clearer than those of the poor 
invalid herself. 

, CTo hf continued.) 


SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF TORQUATO 
TASSO. 

BY MBS. nOABE. 

It was after Die expatriated party to whom 
Bernardo, the father of Torquato Tasso, belonged, 
liad planned an unsuccessful attack upon Naples, 
that the mother and sister of the poet were received 
into a convent, and Torquato was sent to Rome to 
join liis father ; yvlio, an exile on a bed of sickness, 
and ill deep poverty, was solacing himself, amidst bis 
misfortunes, by preparing a volume of poems for 
the press. 

The boy was then in his tenth year, and his licart 
swelled wiDi intense sorrow at taking, what proved to 
be, a last leave of his beloved mother. He recorded Ids 
feelings in the following sonnet, which some of Ids 
biographers assert to have been written at this early 
age, but to which others, with more pvQbabilily, 
assign a later date : — 

“ Relentless fortune in my early years. 

Removes me from a mother’s tender breast : 

With sighs I call to mind the farewell tears 
That bath’d licr kisses when my lips she prc.st ; 

I hear her prayers with ardour "breath’d to Heaven, 
Aside now wafted by the devious wind : 

No more to her unhappy son 'tis given 
Th’ endearments of maternal love to find t 
No more her fondling arms shall round me spread ; 
Far from her sight, reluctant, I retire ; 

Like young Camilla or Ascanius, led 
To trace the footsteps of my wand’ring sire 1 ” 

At Rome, Die young Tasso continued to prosecute 
his studies with unwearied assiduity, while his pre- 
sence soothed and consoled his father. Who can paint 
the anguish of both when, in 1556, the intelligence 
of the death of a wife and mother so truly beloved 
as theirs, reached them. She had never seen her 
husband since his original proscription several years 
before, and her last illness was so brief and violent 
•that Bernardo doubted whether it were poison, or a 
broken heart, that cut her otf in the prime of her 
years. 

Torquato,” said his father, one day, ” I feel wo 
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could yet taste eartbly happiness, had wc our beloved 
Co}aie% w}tb us; but pur hard destiny reipovcs her 
froTp us.” 

” Yes, father,” said the boy ; thci’e is no one here 
like my sister; some girls of her age whom I meet 
are merry and playful as she was, but their eyes do 
not glisten and thpir checks glow at the soupd of 
aii^nt ycrscs, as l^era used to do when I walked 
wW l»cr at sunset near our own Naples. Oh ! when 
shall I see her again P ” 

A few hours after, Bernardo received a loiter 
announcing the determination of those relations who 
had assumed the guardianship of his daughter to 
marry her, at the age of fifteen, to a gentleman of 
Sorrento, of nanow fortune, but honourable birth. 
The father’s ambition revolted from this union, wliicli 
he yet lacked power to prevent, llis fond day-dream 
had ever been to see her united to a husband worthy 
of her, according to his somewhat uiipoctical estimate 
of worth, with whom she should live near himself. In 
a letter to her, written a short time before, he says : — 
“ Sweet and tranquil to me will be old age, when 1 
shall see (as I hope it may be the will of God) my- 
self perpetuated in your little ones, with my very 
features impiciured on their countenances. Death 
will then ajipcar to me less terrible when, beholding 
yon in honour and iu peace, enjoying the love of your 
husband, and the delights derived from the aflcctions 
of your children, you shall dose with pale hands 
these eyes of mine. And surely it is due to a dear 
father to receive the last kisses, the hist Icars, and 
every otlier pious and tender ollicc, from a dutiful and 
loving daughter.’* 

Now his hopes seemed cast down for ever ; and his 
feeling of bitter disappointment was sliarocl by I’or- 
quato. The boy, at his father’s dictation, wrote to 
Signora Vittoria Colonna, complaining bitterly of his 
uncle’s cruelty in forcing this match upon his sister, 
and imploring her interference to prevent its comple- 
tion. “ It is hard,” says the letter, to lose one’s 
fortune ; but the degradation of blood is much harder 
to bear. My poor old father lias only us two ; and, 
since fortune has robbed him of his property, and of 
a wife whom ho loved ns liis own soul, suffer not 
rapacity to dcpxivc him of his beloved daughter, in 
whose bosom he hoped to finish tranquilly the few 
last years of his old age. We have no friends at 
Naples; our relations arc our enemies, and, on 
account of the circumstances of my father’s situation, 
every one fears to take us by the hand.” 

Notwithstanding this remonstrance the marriages 
took place ; and in the end both father and son were 
reconciled to it; first for Cornelia’s sake, and after- 
wards for her husband’s, as he proved a worthy and 
kind consort, with whom she lived happily, and by 
whom she had several children. 

Time passed on, and fresh commotions in Italy 
rendered Bernardo and his son once more liomelcss 
wanderers. Invited by the Duke of Urbiuo, they 
sojourned for a time at Pcsaco, when a mutual attach- 
ment sprang up between the* young heir to the 


dukedom and the friendless Torquato. At length, in 
llis seventeenth year, lie was placed by Lis father at 
Padua^ to study jurisprudence. 

It is somewhat singular that tlirce of Italy’s greatest 
poets, Petrarch, Ariosto, and Tasso, had been des- 
tined with tlic same indifferent success to the study 
and practice of the law. The two fomer threw up 
the dry pursuit in disgust, while the latter, thougli he 
dutifidly and diligently applied himself to it, yet 
gave in secret his heart and affections to the mi^e. 

‘ Tlie result of his midnight vigils was a romantic 
poem, in twelve cantos, called Rina}do. Timidly, j^et 
proudly, the lad presented the first fruits of his 
genius to his father, who himself was a veteran in 
the field of sobg. With a smile and a sigh ho looked 
at his son’s performance. “ It is well, Torquato,” he 
said, “ passing well ; but kiiow’st thou not that a 
lawyer should carefully avoid philosophy and poetry. 
They will draw thee away from the severe duties of 
thy profession, and will prevent thee from ever rismg 
to eminence, or acquiring a fortune.” 

“ Father, will they not bring me the w'calth of the 
soul, which thou thyself vainest more than gold? ” 

Bernardo’s anger kindled; and for almost the only 
lime in his life, he addressed harsh and unworthy 
reproaches to his gifted son. The latter listened with 
patient respect; and when his parent angrily de- 
manded, What has your philosophy done for you ? ” 
he quietly answered, “It has taught me to bear with 
meekness tlie reproofs of a fatlicr.” 

The anger, however, was transient, and Bernardo 
consented to his sou’s forsaking his intended profes- 
sion and do(li(*ating his life fo the cultivation of 
poetry. A hard destiny it proved. As the nightingale 
ever sings most sweetly when her breast leans against 
a fhovu, so many darts, and sharp ones too, pierced 
I'orquato’s gentle loving heart, while lie poured forth 
its deep-toned melody iu that old crusading song. 

The last years of Bernardo Tasso’s life were passed 
in trauquilUiy at Astia, of wliich place the government 
had been conferred on him by the Duke of Mantua. 
Tliiiher, iu tlie year 15GU, Torquato was summoned, 
llis father was very ill, and would fain sec him before 
he died. The old man still continued to compose and 
publish poetry, but it was not destined to survive 
him. The name of Tasso, which he fondly hoped tq 
perpetuate through his “ Amadigi” and “ Floridante,” 
will live, coupled not with them, but wdth his son’s 
immortal lay, wliilo ever the lips of Europe continue 
to utter its musical Italian. 

Carefully and fondly did the poet watch by his 
father’s bed ; and dark was his feeling of desolation, 
when, the last pang over, he found himself alone. 
The duke of Mantua, who had a sincere esteem for 
Bernardo, caused him to be interred with nuieh pomp, 
in tlie church of St. Egidius, at Mantua, witli this 
simple inscription on his tomb ; — 

“ Uasa Bcruai'di Tasn.” 

The most illustrious court iu Italy was nt this time 
held by a relalivc of Ippolilo d’Este, the patron of 
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Ariosto. Alfonso ilie Second, duke of Ferrara, willing 
to be distinguished as a patron of geuius, summoned 
Tasso to his palace, where he was speedily nominated 
personal attendant of the Cardinal d’Este, brother to 
the duke. Here he lived for some time, a solitary 
unit amid the splendour of the court, observing and 
treasming up in his memory all that he saw and 
heard as materials for celebration, in another form, 
of the same scenes of luxury and magnificence upon 
a grander scale, and, though in an idc^ field, of more 
enduring exhibition. While moving among the gay 
throng he was not of them; yet the dreaming quiet 
of his soul was soon destined to be disturbed by his 
hopeless affection for Leonora d*Este, his patron’s 
youngest sister. Whether his passion was returned 
or not has been a question much disputed : one thing 
seems certain, that his subsequent misfortunes, and 
the injustice which he suffered at the hands of the 
duke, were caused by a brother’s haughty and jealous 
displeasure. During his halcyon days at Ferrara, 
Torquato was vigorously prosecuting his great work, 
the ** Jerusalem Delivered ; ” and after some time he 
I was called on to accompany the Cardinal Luigi d’Este, 
who was sent as legate to the couit of France. Here 
I his fame had prepared the way for his reception with 
i peculiar honour, by Charles IX., himself both a lover 
of verse and a versifier. The king offered tlic poet 
some splendid presents, which the latter declined to 
accept, though ho was so scantily provided with a 
wardrobe that he left the kingdom at tlie end of 
twelve months in the same suit of clothes in which 
he entered it. 

Daring his sojourn in Paris a poet and philosopher 
of some repute had committed a crime, for which he 
was condemned to suffer death ; and Tasso resolved 
to obtain, if possible, a mitigation of the sentence. 
He repaired to the palace, where he learned that the 
unfortunate man was about to be executed imme- 
diately. Undiscouraged, however, he pressed for- 
ward ; and being admitted to the presence, he thus 
addressed the king : — May it please your majesty, 
I am come to implore you to put to death a wretch 
who has brought disgrace upon philosophy, by showing 
that she cannot stand out against human depravity.” 
The king, struck with the turn of the request, spared 
the criminal. 

Being asked one day by Charles, " Wliether men 
most resembled God in happiness, in sovereign power, 
or in the ability to do good? ” I’asso replied, " Men 
resemble God only by their virtue.” At another time, 
in a ^conversation held before the king by several 
learned men, it was disputed wlmt conation in life 
was the most unfortunate. “ In my opinion,” said 
TassOf **the most deplorable condition is that of an 
impatient old man, borne down by poverty, who has 
neither fortune to preserve him from want, nor philo- 
sophy to support him under suffering.” 

Through Ihe mediation of Leonora and toe duchess 
of Urbino« Alfonso’s eldest sister, Tasso, soon after 
his return from France^ was formally admitted into 
the seMce of the duke, with a pien^ion of a hundred 


and eighty crowns a year. His chain was a golden 
one, yet it galled the poet’s soul, which would fain 
have been free as the winds of heaven ; and, in the 
year 1574, he was seised with a violent fever, from 
which he recovered only to be tortured by the most 
severe and unjust criticisms on bis great work. He 
found himself, on the one hand, charged with heresy 
against Aristotle and good taste, and, on the other, 
having sinned against the church and good monR. 
Fevers, headaches, strange dreams, waking suspicions, 
restlessness, disappointment, dissatisfaction with his 
patron, to whom he had dedicated his poem, and in 
honour of whom he had created his imaginaiy hero, 
Einaldo,— perhaps, too, the bitterness of desponding 
passion, suggested to him the idea of leaving Ferrara 
and taking refuge at Rome, where he purposed to 
bring out the " Gerusalemmc,” at his own pleasure, 
and hoped to reap a considerable pecuniary benefit 
from the sale. Alfonso, however, was not willing to 
lose the glory of the dedication to himself, though he 
seems to have wanted the generosity and the justice 
to deal with the author, except as an impotent crea- 
ture in his power, who could do him much honour by 
flattering his pride, but to whom he showed at best 
a scant measure of kindness. To secure his selfish 
object, ho made the poet a prisoner near his own 
person, both at Ferrara, and at his palace at Belri- 
guardo in the country ; a prisoner at large, indeed, but 
under perpetual observation. Of this the sufferer ; 
was aware; and the very idea of a human eye for i 
ever upon him, restraining his looks, words, and • 
actions, watching him while he slept, liaunting his ! 
dreams, and entering into his very thoughts— for so j 
he must have felt as though it did— this alone was i 
enough to madden him. j 

The restless bard at length fled to Rome ; but after I 
spending six weeks there in the luxury of literary 
intercourse with his friends, he returned to Ferrara. 
There a circumstance occurred which proved that he 
could emulate deeds of prowess as well as laud them. 
Tasso had reason to suspect that one of Ids ac- 
quaintances, named Maddalo, a notary, had been 
guilty of opening his trunks with false keys, to pry 
into his secrets among his papers. Meeting the 
offender in the court of the palace, he gently remon- 
strated with him. 

You lie in your throat,” was the reply. 

Torquato, in a sudden transport of anger, gave him 
a blow upon the face; and the cowardly aggressor 
walked away, meditating revenge. Accordingly, 
having enlisted three of his kindred in the quarrel, 
they sallied forth, armed, to assail the poet; and 
finding him abroad in the streets, they fell upon him 
from behind. Tasso promptly tamed round, drew his 
sword, and handled it so bravely that he succeeded in 
wounding two of the rufliaus, and in putting them all 
to flight. The circumstance gained him no small 
reputation, and gave rise to a couplet which has 
often been repeated : — 

Con la penna e con la spada, 

Ncssun val quanto Torquatow" 
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I With the pen and with the Bword^ 

I None can equal Torquato.” * 

This encounter, of a nature very common in Italy, 
was made a pretext by the Duke for placing Tasso in 
confinement. Much obscurity hangs over the true 
; reason of this, his first imprisoment ; but the general 
, impression seems to be, that Alfonso’s resentment at 
I hisipring to love Leonora, prompted the punishment, 
I and that the poet’s frenzy was the effect of hopeless 
j passion and impotent resentment against oppression. 
The restraint to which he was subjected was not very 
strict, yet it sorely chafed his unquiet spirit; and, 
after about a year’s detention at Ferrara, he secretly 
effected his escape. 

It was a lovely summer evening, and the town of 
Sorrento, was bathed in the golden light of an Italian 
sunset. In a nook of the shore, apart from other 
dwellings, stood a neat cottage surrounded by a 
garden. There, in a vine-covered arbour, was seated 
a matron, still fair, though nearly forty summers 
had passed over her head. Ifcr feai vires were 
beautiful, but a shade of sadness luing on her brow, 
which was dissipated at times as she watched the 
merry play and listened to the ringing laughter of 
her two boys, wlio were sporting among the vines and 
flowers, as light and gay and lovely as the butterflies 
they pursued. Suddenly a man appeared in the 
garden ; he was tall, and enveloped in a large cloak, 
with his hat drawn over his forehead so as entirely 
to conceal his face. Advancing towards the bower, 
and speaking in a hollow voice — “Lady,” he said, “I 
bring you tidings of one you love.” 

“ From whom, and what mean you ?” 

“ From your brother, lady, from Torquato, who is 
ill in body, and sore pained in spirit, and would fain 
I seek comfort from you, his only sister. I bear a 
I letter from liim, which will tell you all.” 

1 “ My brother ! my beloved one ! what of him ?” 

Cornelia, took the letter, but her agitation would 
not allow her to read it. “ Speak !” she said, fixing 
her eyes on the messenger, — “ tell me all.” 

A broken, hollow voice responded, pouring forth a 
toucliing tale of sorrow. “ Thy brother, lady, is sick 
and wc^, friendless and oppressed ; sum)uudcd by 
enemies to whom the sound of his dcath-knell would 
bo as sweet music. He has tried the friendship of 
princes, and found it unstable as the wave, uncertain 
as the wind. He has lived to see the eyes that he 
worshipped look coldly on him — in all this dark and 
bitter world he can turn to no faithful breast save 
yours. Do you romember the fond early days, wlicn 
! ye lived but for each other P llie th^ling verses 
breathed at sunset, the soft music sung together in 
your mother’s ears ; all the employments which were 
pleasant to Cornelia^' Wanse Torquato shared them.” 

The deep voice grew faint — ^the broken tones filled 
with unutterable tenderness, and the lady, whose 
earnest gaze was fixed on the speaker, suddenly gave 
a wild cry, and clasping him in her-arms, exclaimed, 
“Mine o^vn Torquato !” It was indeed he. Sad and 


I spirit-broken, he found rest and peace and refreslimeut > 

I in the tranquil shades of Sorrento ; where, enjoying 
his sister’s affection, and the youthful companion^ip 
of his nephews, he passed the happiest period of his 
days. 'Rut his was not a mind to content itself with 
the quiet routine of every-day life. Once more he 
sighed for Ferrara, prefcriiig the restless excitement 
of a stormy existence to that repose which ho already 
found monotonous. » 

He therefore left his sister’s pleasant home, and 
returned to the scene of his former sufferings. M 
the court he was coldly received — worse than coldly — * 

and unworthily repulsed when he sought an audience. ! 
Fiercely did ho vent the anguish of his disappoint- j 
ment in bitter invectives against the duke. Alfonso | 
was at this time immersed in wedding festivities. | 
having espoused his third wife, a daughter of the 
Duke of Mantua. “ Away with this madman,” was 
his cry ; “ put him in safe custody, and let me hear no j 
more of his ravings.” Accordingly, in March 1679, ‘ 

Tasso was committed to St. Anne’s hospital as a ' 
lunatic. Soon afterwards he thus expressed liimself, 
in a letter to his friend, Scipio Qonzaga : — 

Ah me ! I had intended to compose two heroic 
poems of noble argument, and four tragedies, of which * 
I had contrived the plots. Many works in prose also, 
on the most exalted and useful subjects, I had contem- 
plated ; purposing to unito philosophy anrl eloquence, j 
that I might leave an eternal monument to my memory 
in the world. Alas I I hoped to close my life with glory , 
and renown, but now, borne down under the load of my 
misfortunes, I have lost all prospect of fame and dis- 
tinction. Indeed, 1 should consider myself abundantly 
happy, if, without suspicion, I could but quench the 
thirst with which I am tormented ; and if, as one of the < 
multitude, I could lead a life of freedom in some poor , 
cottage, if not in health, which I can no longer be, yet 
exempt from this anguish. If 1 were not honoured, it ' 
would be enough for me not to be abominated ; and if I 
could not live like men, I might at least quench the 
thirst that consumes me, like the brutes which drink 
freely from stream and fountain. Nor do 1 fear so 
much the vastness as the duration of this calamity ; and 
the thought of this is horrible to me, especially as in 
this place I can neither write nor study. The dread, 
too, of perpetual imprisonment increases my melancholy, 
and the indignities which I suffer, exasperate it ; while 
the squalor of my beard, my hair, and my dress, the 
sordidness and the filth of the place, exceedingly annoy • 
me. But, above all, I am afflicted by solitude, my cruel 
and natural enemy ; which, even in my best state, was 
sometimes so distressing that often, at the most iinsca- 
Bonablc hours, 1 have gone in search of company. Sure ' 

1 am, that if she who so little has responded to my ; 
attachment, if she saw me in such a condition, and in 
such misery, she would have some compassion upon 
me.” 

Dark shadows passed over the troubled mind of | 
Tasso. Every poet loves the free winds of heaven, 
the blessed sunshine, and the glorious face of nature ; . 
but these beamed no more on llio thoughtful eye ■ 
which bad erewbile revelled amid the fabled beauties | 
of Annida’s garden *. and the eloquent lips that had 
breathed undying 'music, paled and grew silent in 
in the dim cold chamber of captivity. The balance of 
his mighty mind was sliakcn; myriads of wayward 
fancies thronged his bruin. He believed himself 
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haunted bj a malicious spirit, whose delight it was to 
vex and liorass him; aud of the acts of this demon, 
he gives an account doubly melancholy, as proving 
both his actual state of suffering, and the lamentable 
hallucination of his intellect. At length this passed 
away, his thoughts grew calm, and after more than 
seven years confinement, he was liberated in 1580, at 
thp special intercession of the Prince of Mantua. 
This nobleman received him kindly at liis court ; for 
Tasso was still under the law of the inexorable 
Alfonso, whose enmity, indeed, endured to the cud of 
his victim’s life, and he therefore dared not return to 
Ferrara. 

Several years of tedious, profitless wandering, suc- 
ceeded. He visited Bergamo, Florence, Rome, and 
Naples, being well received by princes whoso vanity 
was flattered by his presence at their courts, but 
finding nowhere that loving, sympathising friendship, 
which could alone “minister to a mind diseased.” 
Thp Della Cruscan Academy wounded him in the 
the tcndcrcst point by depreciating his poetry, and 
giving an undue preference to that of Ariosto, llis 
last great poetical attempt was a work on the creation, 
entitled the “Sette Giornatc,” (the Seven Days,) 
which he left unfinished. It is a magnificent fragment, 
and many portions of it ajipcar to have been imitated 
by Milton. 

In his latter years he became nc([naintod with 
Manso, Marcpiis of Villa, v^ho afterwirds wrote liis 
biograjdiy, Tliis nobleman received Tasso into his 
house, and treated liim with the tender cuusideration 
wliich his state required. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances of the 
poet’s last days, was the imagination that he was 
occasionally visited by a spirit ; not the mischievous 
imp of his prison, but a being of far higher dignity, 
with whom, alone, or in company, he could hold sublime 
and preternatural discourse, though of the two iiitcr- 
ioputors none present could see or hear more than 
the poet himself, rapt into ecstasy, and ntlering 
language and sentiments worthy of one who, with his 
boily, yet marvellously enlightened eyes and purged 
ears, could distinguish tlie presence and the voice of 
Ills mysterious visitant. Manso gives a strange ac- 
count of such aii interview, when he himself stood by, 
yet perceived nothing but the half-part which the 
poet acted in the scene. 

“One day,” says the marquis, “as.we were sitting 
alone by the fire, he turned his eyes towards the 
window and held them a long time so intensely fixed 
thht when I called him he did not answer. At lost, 
* L6 !* said he, ‘ the courteous spirit which has come 
to talk with me ; lift up your eyes and you shall see 
the truth.^ I turned my eyes thither immediately ; 
but, though i looked as keenly as I could, I beheld 
nothing but tiie rays of the sun, which streamed 
through the window-panes into the chamber. Mean- 
'Vbiln ^orquatp began to hold with this unknown 
being A ^ost bfty cpnverse. I heard, indeed, and 
i^,ia>thing but himseljP; nevcrihelcss, his words, at 
time questioning, and at another replying, were 


such as take place between those who reason closely 
on some important subject. Their dis- 

course was marvellously conducted, both in the 
sublimity of the topics, and a certain unwonted 
maimer of talking, that exalted myself into an ecstacy, 
so tliat 1 did not dare to interrupt Torquato about the 
spirit wliich he had announced to me, but which I 
could not see. In this way, while I listened be^ecn 
transport and stupefaction, a considerable ^me 
elapsed ; at length the spirit departed, as 1 learned 
from the words of Torquato, who, turning to mo, said, 
“from tins day forward, all your doubts will be re- 
moved.” “ Rather,” I replied, “ they are increased ; 
for though I have heard many wonderful things, I 
have seen nothing to dispel my doubts.” He smiled, 
and said, “ You have seen and heard more of him than 
perhaps — ” Here he broke off ; and I, unwilling to 
trouble him, forbore to ask further questions, as it 
was more likely tliat his visions and frenzies would 
disorder my own mind, than that 1 should extirpate 
his true or imaginary opinion.” 

The habitual restlessness which tormented Tasso, 
did not permit him long to enjoy the quiet retirement 
of his friend’s residence, at Monte Oliveto. lie left 
it, aud returned to Rome, where Sixtus V., but little 
disposed in general to befriend poets, yet received him 
with honour aud distinction. Jn return, Tasso, both 
in prose and verse, celebrated the munificence of that 
pontiff. 

At Rome, he met the Duke of Florence, whom he 
had formerly known as a cardinal. This prince invited 
Jiirn to settle in Tuscany ; and engaged the pope to 
procure the poet’s consent. 

Tasso, however, breathed not freely in the atmos- 
phere of courts ; and liis sojourn at Florence was very - 
brief. He returned to Naples, near to which Manso 
resided, and once more visited his friend, whose 
affectionate solicitude did much towards dispelling the 
dark mclauclioly that oppressed him. Here he 
reviewed and corrected liis great poem, altering parts 
of it in conformity to the judgment of his critics. 
More than this, lie completely remodelled its 
structure aud details, giving it to the world under 
the title of Gerusalemme Conquistata. But genius has 
its own laws, and will not tamely submit to tlic cold 
regulations of criticism. For this reason, "Jerusalem 
Conquered” has never taken the place of “ Jerusalem 
Delivered.” 

About this period Clement VIII. was raised to the 
pontificate ; and his nephew, Cardinal St. George, a 
friend to science and literature, summoned around 
him most of the celebrated men of Italy. He had 
formerly known Tasso, and now invited him to come 
to Rome. The poet could not resist, although he 
felt keen regret at abandoning his peaceful retreat, 
where he had begun to recover a little from thehprrors 
of his long imprisonment. 

On the 10th of November 1594, Tasso (to use his 
own words,) “oppressed by years and woe,” arrived 
at Rome. Tlie years were not very many, but the 
woe was great, and had blanched the manly check, 
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dimiped the dear blue eye, and Tnrinkled the )iobie 
forehead, sq as to give liim the appearance of ad- 
vanced age. He was introduced to the Pope, who 
received bifii with the most gracious courtesy. “Sir,” 
said his holincssi “ 1 would fain confer on you the 
laurel crown, that it may receive as much honour as, 
in times past, it has bestowed on others.” The poet 
boM^ and gently intimated his willingness to comply. 
But^is spirit was broken within him; what could 
earthly honours avail to one on the borders of the 
grave? The wii^ter proving very tempestuous, the 
cerpmonial was deferred till the succeeding spring. 
As the time approached, Tasso drooped daily: he 
removed to the monastery of St. Anuphrius, where 
he was received with the utmost tendernemess. On 
the 10th of April he was seized with a violent fever, 
and his life appeared in imminent danger. Rcnaldini 
the pope’s physician, came to visit him. Tasso asked 
him of his state ^ 

“ Your earthly troubles, dear friend, will soon be 
over,” was the reply. Tasso, embraced him tenderly, 
“ I thank you,” he said, “ a thousand times I thank 
you for such welcome tidings.” Then looking up to 
Ilcavcn, “ I acknowledge thy goodness, O God I in 
bringing me at last safe into port after so long a 
stomi.” 

On the fourfeenth day of his illness, and the eve of 
that appointed for his triumphal coronation, Cardinal 
Cynthio came to visit him, bringing the benediction 
of the Pope. Tasso bowed Ids head with devout 
humility, exclaiming— “ This is tlie crown which I 
came to receive at Home !” lie continued tranquil 
through tlie night, and about the middle of the next 
day he found himself fainting. Pccbly embracing 
his crucifix, he uttered the words, “ Into thy hands, 
0 Lord! 1 commend my spirit,'^ and expired with the 
last syllabic on Ids lips. Thus died Torquato Tasso, 
on the 25t;li of April 1595, at the age of fifty-one 
years ; leaving to the world a work which will live in 
its cldvalrous beauty, unscathed by the cold utilita- 
rianism of modern days ; and a name which survives 
as a mournful token, that the gift of song is often but 
a ffift of sorrow. 


SOXG. 

There is a joy in oufcwar«l things. 

That comes not near tho heart ; 

Tlicre is a pleasant smile, in which 
The spirit takes no part. 

Bring not to me that surface joy ; 

1 care not for that brilliant smile ; 

Thou must not cheat mo to be gay, 

And thou be sad the while. 

Oanst thou bo sad while love is oiir.s, 
And faith points out the way 
To regions where all earthly clouds 
Arc lost in perfect day ! 

Thou didst not tako me for thy love 
Through happy days alone. 

Are we not wed for w'eal or woe 1 
Am I not all thine ownl— 


Then let me diare each neyr f(mn4 grief; 

Bring all thy pains,— sins, to me ; 

They are my heritage, and come 
By right of lovo for thee. 

By right of love I claim from thco 
My portion of thy pain ; 

And love*s transmitting power sliall turn 
Darkness to light again. 


THE SETTLERS SETTLED ; 

oil, PAT CONHOJl AND niS TWO MA8TEUS. • 

BV THE AUTIIUR OF ''TJIE BACKWOODS OF CANADA.’^ 

Part. I.— The Outset. 

Captain Windham had a large family and a small 
income — common accidents for which the world feels 
very litHc pity. The captain was a proud man and a 
prudent one, and his wife an excellent manager ; but 
it required all the prudence of the one, and the good 
housewifery of the other to bring up eight children on 
a limited income, with only the small addition of an 
estate of fifty acres of land. However, the family were 
not without a comforter in the person of a w'ealthy 
aunt, who, whenever Captain Windham lamented his 
iucimsiiig expenses and the necessity of doing some- 
thing witli his four sons, invariably answered, ** You 
do your pari., brother; make your boys gentlemen, 
and I will provide tlic means necessary for pushing 
them forward.” 

But time passed on, and tlie hoys seemed at a stand- 
still. Aunt Parsons still talked of buying a pair of 
colours for her godson, Horace; and of sending 
Marcus to Oxford. By her interest Arlliur was to 
obtain a cadetship in India, and Charles was to study 
for the bar ; but when Captain Windham ventured 
to hint that Horace was now anxious to commence 
his military career, his sister liastily replied : — 

" My dear brotlier, I am going fast, as you see ; let 
me enjoy what 1 have in peace. "Wlien I die it wdll 
all bo yours to dispose of as you think most to the 
advanlfige of the dear children. Then Horace can 
buy a commission, and Marcus a living, and the others 
be guided by your wishes and their own inclinations. 
At present my life is your gain — 1 am a good steward, 
as you will find;” and so she encouraged them all 
with hope deferred. 

In the meantime Horace quietly gave up liis 
time and thoughts to managing the home farm, till 
something better should turn up. Marcus pursued 
his classical studies under the supcrintendance of liis 
father’s most devoted friend, Dr. Ilomer, till nn 
opportunity for his going to Oxford and taking Jjis 
degrees should arrive. 

Charles and Arthur were the two most impatient 
of the monotonous life they led. They had no settled 
object to look forward to ; thiiy liad completed their 
education with credit to themselves; but of wbat 
avail were academical heJnours if no opportunity of 
turning their talcnls and acquirements to account 
offered P It was evident nolhing could be spared 
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from their father’s income to launch them on the great 
ocean of life. The family pride, which seem^ at 
present their only inheritance, raised a formidable 
barrier against any line of life that might be con- 
sidered derogatory to their dignity. ** What is to be 
done with those l^ys ?” was a question often asked by 
Captain Windham, but never satisfactorily answered. 

While he was debating in his own mind upon the 
expediency of making a last moving appeal to the 
generosity of his sister, to advance some portion of ^ 
that wealth which she W so often told him was one 
day to be placed at his disposal, a letter from, her con- 
fidential lawyer in town announced the fact of her 
demise after an illness of a few days. 

Captain Windham hurried to town to be in time to 
attend his sister’s funeral as chief mourner, and to be 
present at the opening of her will. And how many 
wills had Mrs. Grace Parsons made P Just sixteen ; 
each one carefully dated, and tied with red tsqie, and 
sealed with her husband’s great family seal. 

** It is quite useless to go through any of these 
former documents ; the last dated paper is the only 
one of any legal value,” was the observation of Mr. 
Lawson, quietly putting aside the pile of papers that 
had been produced as the last wills and testaments of 
the deceased, and proceeding, with legal indiiTerence, 
to read the important document on which the hopes 
and' fears of so many individuals hung. 

After naming a few tiiHing bequests to old ser- 
vants and executors, the following remarkable clause 
occurred ; — '' Whereas I have great reason to believe 
that my death has been anxiously looked forward to 
by my brother, Horatio Windham, and his family, I 
hereby declare it to be my last will and testament 
that the said Horatio Windham and his heirs shall 
not enjoy any part or portion of my property, funded 
or personal; but 1 give and bequeath all 1 possess to 
my lamented husband’s nephew, John Parsons. Prom 
a Parsons it came, and to a Parsons it should go.” 

” If I were you, Captaiu Windham, I would have 
the will set aside on the plea of lunacy,” was the con- 
soling remark of one of the friends of the family. 

“ Sir, 1 shall do no such thing,” somewhat haughtily 
replied the Captain ; ” 1 have no desire to fix the 
reputation of ins&nity upon my family. Let it pass.” 

The reverse of fortune, for such it had been for 
years iu perspective, w'as severely felt by the Wind- 
ham family ; so little had been done for the present, 
so much had been referred to the future. Something 
might be done, by a stipng effort, for the elder boys 
wilii interest; but what was to become of Chai-les 
and Arthur P The girls could remain at home quietly ; 
they were not expensive in their habits ; they were 
pretty and, though portionless, might marry--^th6 
thing was writliin the bounds of probability — but these 
boysF And the more Captain Windham thought of 
the matter, the more difficult became the solution to his 
queetion. At last the boys themselves were taken into 
consultation. 

I will tell pu what I will do, Sir,” said Charles, 
^^Idest of the two, coming forward from the deep 


recess of the old fashioned libraiy-window, where ho 
had been standing looking vacantly upon the gambols 
of Blucber and Platoff, the two laige mastiffs, ” if 
you will give me an outfit of clothes and tools, and a 
little money to buy a lot of land, 1 will try my fortune 
iu Canada. 1 am young and healthy, and anything is 
better than vegetating one’s life away here in idle 
dullness. What say you, brother, to my Bchem([||(’ 

‘‘Anything is better than hanging about here to be 
laughed at,” was the reply of his younger brother. 
“And so, sir, if you will give us the portion of goods 
that falleth to us, like the prodigal we will take our 
journey into a far country, though not, 1 trust, to 
return as he did.” 

“ Nay, my sons, I look for better things from you. 
If you go, it will be with a father’s fervent prayers 
and blessing ; but we will talk of this matter again.” 

And talk of it and think of it he did, and still as be 
pondered it over, new difficulties arose to startle him ; 
but the plan once started took deep root in the minds 
of the young men ; and, with the sanguine hopefulness 
of seventeen and nineteen, no difficulties seemed to 
them quite insurmountable, excepting the one great 
one — means to take them out and to establish them 
on land when there. But fortune, who had played 
I them false in their castle-building on a former occa- 
I sion, now seemed disposed to make amends. Just at 
I this juncture a wealthy uncle arrived from the East 
Indies ; and, though a great oddity, was benevolent, 
and not inclined to be illiberal. He became immedi- 
ately interested in the scheme ; and, taking a fancy 
to his namesake, Charles, who resembled him, he 
fancied, in some points of face and character, volun- 
tarily promised to advance money for a good and use- . 
ful outfit, and a hundred pounds to each of the boys 
to buy a good lot of land. Adding, moreover, the 
promise that if they were prudent l^s, and did not 
turn out idle profligate runagates, he would not for- 
get to look to their interest, and befriend them when 
necessary ; but if, on the contrary, they neglected his 
advice, and wasted their substance in riotous living, 
or turned out a couple of graceless fellows, then they 
need expect no countenance from undo Philipson. 

“I have my eye upon you, boys,” were the last 
words the blunt but kind-hearted old man said, as he 
shook hands with his nephews, while something very 
like a tear gathered over his bright black eye, as he 
turned abruptly away from the lawn and shuthimself up 
in the lUtlc sanctum at the “ Oaks,” which he called 
his cabin, but his dutiful nephews and nieces uncle 
Philipsou’s “ den,” it being almost hung round with 
trophies of his Indian hunting exploits— the skins of 
tigers, leopards, lions, and other wild animals, tusks, 
horns, daws, hoofs, all arr^ed in a most bellicose 
manner, grinning and pawing among Indian curiosi- 
ties, implements of the chase, heathen idols, and 
oabinets of gems and ores— and there were tales, and 
histories, and anecdotes, and hair-breadth escapes, con- 
nected with these precious relics that would have 
filled a quarto volume, had unde Philipson deigned to 
put them down in black and white. Accustomed to 
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implidt obedience, bis word was law, and sometimes 
these commands were not easy to comply with ; but, 
though dreadfully positive in laying down the law, he 
was easily convinced, if the reasons assigned for con- 
tradicting him were sufficiently plain and obvious; and, 
' as his sister used to say, he was wild as a tropical storm, 
but as fine as the calms of the Pacific when the 
' tempil^t was over. A younger son of an excellent 
but not wealthy family, he had early known what it 
, was to battle with life’s heaviest storms ; but he had 
! come off conqueror in the end, and had learned to 
! feel a kindred sympathy with the young in their up- 
> hill path. In his younger nephews he took a greater 
I degree of interest than in the elder branches of his 
sister’s family; for undo Philipson had been a younger 
son, and he constantly perceived a tendency in all 
good and ancient families to throw as much weight as 
possible into the older scale, while the younger ones 
were left to struggle with poverty, yet brought up 
with equal notions of family pride, often their only 
inheritance. Such, in short, was the character of him 
to wliom our heroes had to look up to for support, 
encouragement, and advice. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the parting of the 
young men from their home and kindred. They were 
not insensible to all they were leaving, but they also 
felt that they were doing their duty by relieving their 
family from the burthen of their maintenance ; and so 
they went with the prayers and blessings of their 
friends, and the promise of being punctual corres- 
pondents, and writing very frequently to uncle Philip- 
son, or some member of the family, giving a faithful 
detail of their proceedings. 

« Brookfield, Hay 23, 1830. 

** You will, my dear uncle, have received by last 
mail Arthur’s long letter, containing an account of our 
voyage across the Atlantic and the passage up the St. 
Lawrence, to the day of our arrival at C— — ; and as 
I have often heard you express your abhorrence of a 
twice-told tale, I shall forbear from giving any of my 
remarks on the subject, and proceed from the point 
where Arthur left off, namely, our safe arrival at the 
neat town of Cobourg. You have often heard us 
mention our eccentric friend, Tom Walker, wlio 
emigrated to Canada about a year ago. Well, the 
very first person we encountered on the wharf was 
Tom. He started as if he had seen the ghost of 
his grandmother, and then stood itnmoveably with liis 
eyes rivetted on the ground, as if suddenly transfixed. 
We waited, knowing his humour, till he should think 
fit to look up, which he at length did ; and, after 
gazing at us for near five minutes in stupid wonder, 
he burst out in a loud and deliberate laugh, which 
continued till the people began to turn round and 
stare at us as if we had been newly imported wild 
beasts or the Siamese twins. Unwilling to prolong 
so absurd a scene^ in which we were among the in- 
voluntary actors, I asked him if he was laughing for 
joy or sorrow at seeing us in Canada? 

" • Joy, joy, my friei^,*’ he replied, to think that 


I two fools have come out to fill the place of one who is 
going to book himself and his travelling companion 
for London direct/’* 

He then launched out into the most absurd and 
bitter invectives against the country, and wound it 
all up with— 

< 0 bear me from this land of bears. 

Where brutes alone can dwell.*” 

* Now, Tom,* said I,. Uhis may be all very true, 
but it is very ridiculous. Do try to be a little^ 
rational, and shew us the way to some inn — ^the sign 
of the bear, if you have such a one in this place— 
where we may get something in the shape of dinner, 
and then we can chat as much as you please in 
private.* 

‘*In deep and solemn silence Tom led the way to 
an hotel, where wc dined at the ordinary, and after- 
wards enjoyed the comfort of a private room, where 
we contrived to extract, by fits and starts, our odd 
friend’s Canadian adventures ; but these were so 
mixed up with his wild humour that, with difficulty, 
we gleaned that he was tired of the country, and was 
looking about for some one to lake his farm off his 
iiands — a lot containing 200 acres of land, a great 
part of which was cleared— on which he had paid an 
instalment of fifty pounds, but would gladly transfer 
his right to any one who would remunerate him for 
what he had paid on^t. The place, he said, was 
situated some seven or eight miles west of C— . 

** The farm he described as chiefly cleared and 
most of the slumps out, which in itself is an immense 
advantage, for the unsightly appearance of the fields 
is enough to disgust any person of taste. There is a 
small Iqg house, eighteen by twenty, a root-house, a 
leetle out of repair, and a most picturesque creek 
flowing between the hills, and almost encircling the 
house and orchard; for there is an orchard of a 
hundred trees, not many of them grafted, but apple 
trees produce crops in Canada without horticxdtural 
painstaking. What do you tliink of that, uncle P 

" Wc are going out to-morrow to see the place, ns 
we do not think it wise to buy, even of a friend, with- 
out first seeing and judging for ourselves ; and, if we 
approve of it, we shall pay Tom the fifty pounds that 
he advanced on the lot, which will leave us 150/. 
more to pay, but wc have five years given to pay 
it in; which gives us plenty of time, and will leave 
money to carry on the farm with, unless you think it 
best to pay the whole stun and take out the deed at 
once, when we can sell it, if we see it more to our 
interest to do so, by-and-by, Tom says. 

" You see, dear uncle, we are not forgetting your 
good advice, not to be hanging about in taverns (md 
such places, losing our respectability and our money at 
the same time, but throw ourselves on land at once. 
As to Tom’s causes of dislike to the place, they 
appeared so frivolous that they had little weight with 
Arthur or myself. lie hated Yankees, he said, and 
there were no less than two families on lots ad- 
joining the land lie occupied ; and he had his cattle 
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pouTided twice for only ilirowiiig down a fqw rails and 
helping themselves to a little taste of green com from 
one of the neighbour’s fields; a line of conduct which 
Tom thought quite justifiable in the beasts, as he had 
noiie of his own for them. Moreover, when ho 
returned the compliment, he got sued on the pica of 
false imprisonment ; his own fences being so bad that, 
as his own man witiiesspd, * a cat might knock them 
down.^ Then, he declared, he had spoiled his best 
superfine coat in walking through the bush ; the burs 
had entirely destroyed the fabric of tlie cloth, and he 
had at last got in such a rage in trying to remove 
them, that he had torn the cloth to shreds, and from 
that hour vowed he would stay in no country where 
a gentleman could not lake a walk in the woods with- 
out losing a coat every time he w'eut out. 

** I am afraid we liai-dly sympatiiised as we ought 
to have done with Tom’s complmnts, as they seemed 
veiy childish to reasonable people. He certainly 
made a grand mistake ^ming out as a settler 
here, for he is no farmer, and quite resolved not to 
work himself, and, unfortunately, was not able to 
afford to hire labour. He soou found out that, and 
so let the farm on shares ; but, knowing nothing of 
the character of the pereon he let it to, he got ilrcad- 
fuUy cheated, and went to law to get it righted ; but 
the jury all being men of the same class ns the de- 
fendant, he was cast, and had costs to pay. 

“ Mmj 30. 

i ” I add a few lines, dear uncle, before the mail-bag 
I closes for England, to tell you that the .bargain is 
! concluded as, 1 hope, to the satisfactiou of all parties. 

' As to Tom Walker, he reminds me of the German 
j nursery story of ‘ Hans in Luck,’ so delighted did he 
seem to tnuisfer his bargain to us, and get a chccque 
for the money he had paid down ; besides, we took 
his oxen for some few dollars less than lie gave for 
them, and he gave us their yoke into the bargain,' and 
his liousehold furniture be left as a legacy ; but these 
consisted merely of a stool and bench of his own 
making, a tin pot and a tea-pot; in tlie latter he 
boiled his tea in the moming and his cofiee at night ; 
a frying-pan, that desideratum in a bush settler’s 
house — the only cooking utensil, saving the aforesaid 
tin tea-pot, that Tom’s kitchen boivsted of — iu this he 
cooked his meat and baked his bread, varying his 
{nodes of dressing his meat by making it cither a 
frying or stewiug-pan fry, adding a plate turned over 
' the to keep in the steam. His bedstead was one 
pf his own contriving — a frame of cedar supported 
by two thick wooden pins in the wall, and two rough 
unhewn legs on the outer side, and on this were 
battens of split bass-wood ani^ an Indian matting 
made from the sheathing of the corn cobs. Such was 
the fumitare bequeathed us by this modern llobiuson 
Crusoe. 

“The ground is very picturesque. Arthur who 
possesses, as you know, greqt ti^tc as an artist, was 
charmei^ with tho fine^ bo)d outline of the hills, 

(1) Chkrtei not Mnim Ihnt (ho yoke alwayt goes with the 
bousM; BO this was a more nomiaal advantage. 


strewn, in many places, with large blocks of red and 
gray granite, jvhich surprised us to think how they 
got there, oU such high ground. 

“ The trees have oceii cleared away rather too 
much about the houSe, which, but for the orchard, 
would look somewhat bare, and exposed both to sun 
and wind, but we must plant. The creek is very 
pretty, tumbling down over its rocky bed between 
the ridges of the hills, and winding roimd tho little 
green meadow on which tho house stands, which is 
so springy that Tom says it must he drained, as the 
grass is mossy from the wetness of the soil ; but this 
is a matter of very little labour, one days work with 
a mole plough would do it ; the rest of the land is 
dry enough. The only wood for the fire is rather far 
from the house, at the back of the hills ; but brother 
says the tops of them seen against the evening sky 
have a charming effect ; so he is quite reconciled, as 
the oxen, not ourselves, will feel the distance in draw- 
ing the fire-wood home. Tom thinks there is, or 
should be, a sugar bush ; but he hardly knows an oak 
from a pine, and we had not time to go quii.c over the 
lot. The house is an old one, and consists merely 
of three apartments, divided by unidancd pine boards. 
There is a cellar, but it fills with water iu spring, and 
the top logs of the root-house have given way ; but 
this is easily remedied. As soou as w'c sec our w'ay 
clear, vve shall build a pretty Swiss cottage, and lay 
out a charming garden with the creek flowing through 
it. TIic interior of the dwelling did certainly look 
rather desolate ; but then Tom is such an odd creature; 
he would not lay out a farthing to make things decent. 
With our means, and a little industry, it will soonw'car 
another face. After \vc had the transfer made, Tom 
spent the evening with ns at the hotel, and went off the 
next day with his travelling companion, a young bear 
cub — a present for his uncle in London, he said. I hope 
his uncle will not greet him as the mother of a young 
sailor lad did when he came home from Ceylon with a 
monkey on his shoulder — ‘ There wxnt away one, but 
there has come back two of them.’ Wc shall cart iu 
to our new place a load of furniture to-moiTow. We 
staid here looking about for a smant-man to help 
put in our potatoc crop, for it is getting late. There 
arc ten acres of young wheat sown, but, owing to bad 
fences, it dues not look w'cll ; the cattle and sheep 
from the neighbouring farms have eaten it down 
woefully. 

“ Tom let out he had the ague for ll’.rce months, 
and that had hurried him off, or he might liave staid 
till the fall. I hope, my dear uncle, what wc have 
done will meet with your entire approval. We will 
write again ns soon as we arc settled ; and, with love 
to all at home, I am, your dutiful and grateful 
nephew, “ Chahles Wzisduam.*’ 

( To be eenUnuid.) 
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SKETCHES IN NEW ZEALAND.* 

The history of tlie English in New Zealand pre- 
sents many of those features which have marked our 
progress in more than one quarter of the world. Head- 
long, if not unprincipled speculation, folly, and 
selfishness, have there played their part, in a greater 
or less degree, since the islands were first brought 
under the notice of the missionaries from the west. 
We find the usual beginning, private adventure; 
the usual accompaniment, a grasping by individuals 
at the acquisition of land ; the usual quarrels with 
the aborigines ; the usual dissensions, and the usual 
consequence— a liarrassing, sanguinary, and unsatis- 
factory war. All tliis wo liave witnessed within a 
few years ; and wo have now before us the result 
wliich verifies in some measure tlie saying, that evil is 
often the parent of good. A definite settlement of 
the question seems probable ; and wlicn this has been 
effected, peace and prosperity may become the normal 
condition of New Zealand. 

The volume before us describes numerous episodes 
in that long-protracicd struggle iu which our author 
himself took part. Mr. Tower saw the scenes which 
he describes iu pleasant and lively language, aided at 
intervals by a graphic and delicate pencil. His nar- 
rative commences iu ilic summer of IS 10, seven years 
after the foundation of the colony, and carries us 
through a variety of scenes and events of a most in- 
teresting nature. Jt is valuable tVom the character 
of the materials themselves, as well as from the quick 
observations and ability of the writer ; but it is easy 
to perceive that au olyect is aimed at throughout; 
that our author has a theory of his own to elucidate, 
so that while he desoribe.s iucidents, scenery, and 
pictures of New Zealand life willi much success, he 
plentifully sprinkles his book with speculations, upon 
which we shall not touch otherwise tluui to observe, 
that they arc sometimes pervaded by an iutcraperatc 
spirit. His zeal occasionally heats his language be- 
yond the degree of moderation, so that, if we may so 
speak, it burns his own cause, jind forces us to accept 
his conclusions with jealous caution. With tlicse 
portions of the volume, however, wc have at present 
nothing to do, as we purpose simply to accompany 
Mr. Power in some of liis rambles ; to see what he 
Saw, to view tlie sketches he has laid before us, to | 
participate iu his adventures, and occasionally to bor- 
row from his descriptions, that our readers may at i 
once be enabled to appreciate the interest of the nar- 
rative, the value of the information, and tlie ability of j 
the writer. 

Our author left Syducy on the morning of the 17th 
July, 1840, iu the “ Castor ” frigate ; and, after a 
voyage of eleven days, entered the mouth of the 
river Thames, and dropped anclior opposite Auckland, 
the capital of New Zealand. This place had then the 

(1) Slcetchet in New Zealand wlUi Pen and Pencil. UyW. 
I’yri'no Power. From a Journal kept in that Country jrom July 
iSlG to Juno 1818. Longmau & Co. 181U. 


I appearance of little more than a stragglihg village, 

I compdsod of beggarly huts and weioden Houiiea, inha- 
bited by a small, idle, and poverty^tiicken popula- 
tion. Thence he pi*oceeded toWeUington; whidh, 
with its buildings thinly scattered along thiee 
of shore, presented more evidences of wealth and lin- 
portance than the capital. It was here that Ur. 
Power learned that the contest between the English 
and the insurgent natives was increasing in its fujy ; 
that Tc llaupcraha, one of the greatest chiefs in the ^ 
district, had been made prisoner, and that the pre- 
sence of the frigate was needed at Borirua, whithet 
it at once proceeded, arriving there the same evening. 
Early, on the next day the men were put under 
arms, lauded, and marched to Waillan Hoohi, where 
a numerous assemblage of natives was engaged in 
prayers, or learning their lessons from the native cate- 
chists. Some of the pupils were gray-licaded old 
men, to whom the mysteries of the alphabet were 
being explained. A lengthened coiiferpnce ensued, 
numerous speeches were made, and the cliicfs pro- 
mised their assistance to suppress the rebellion. 

** In the afternoon wc went to the church, a fine large 
building of native construction, and very creditable to 
their taste and ingenuity. The service was read with 
much emphasis by a native teacher, who afterwards 
gave us a long sermon of which, of course. 1 did not 
understand a word ; but it had an edifying cficct on 
the audience, if we may judge by the close attention 
they paid. Almost ibe whole congregation had prayer- 
books and biblcs in the Maori language, though they 
appeared to know the Church-Service by heart ; even the 
young children gave the wliolc of Iho rc-sponses 
correctly and without hesitation. They repeat the 
responses simultaneously, and with the greatest atten- 
tion to the punctuation, so that it produces a rhythmical 
effect, which, with the musical intonations they give it, 
is not unlike recitative." 

This spectacle, iu whatever country it may be dis- 
played, is always one pleasant to witness; but more 
especially so in a region like New’ Zealand, so lately 
reclaimed from the dominion of the savage. The 
religion, as well as the civilization of Europe, appears 
to have taken a firm root there^ and it will greatly 
di'pcudou the British governnieut to allow these bud- 
ding signs of a new and better condition of society to 
bloom in a rich maturity. At the period indicated, 
however, our traveller soon left this peaceful scene 
for another, where preparations for war and the marks 
of recent conflict, offered more varied if less agreeable, 
features to his view. This was the camp on the 
beach, where the soldiers, who had built themselves 
huts of fern, flax, and reeds, had for several months 
suffered every species of privation and misery. Cold 
and wet, and deprived of necessary nourishment, tJiey 
were not even flowed the excitement of a pitched 
bat.tle ; for llaiigihaeta and his followers had strongly 
fortified themselves in a position about three miles 
distant from the camp, whence occasionally a skir- 
mishing party sallied out to intercept a roving party 
of the enemy. In one instance, Kungihaeta took up 
his position on the hog-backed spur of a moimtain, 
which, almost perpendicular on either side, could 
only be approached in front along a lofty and murrow 
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ridge, allowing but two or three persons to advance 
abreast. Here he threw up a stockade, which was 
attacked by the English. Success, however, remained 
on tlie side of the rebel chief, whose followers shot 
down their enemies as they approached, and eventually 
compelled them to seek safety in retreat. The whole 
country, indeed, was the worst possible for field 
operations. There was not a road in the district ; the 
forest is so dense as to be all but impenetrable ; and 
a mass of tangled vegetation everywhere covers the 
ground, which is besides broken up into precipitous 
hills, gullies, d?irk, deep, boggy ravines. The native 
force was disinclined for active operations ; their loss 
and suiferiug in the mountainous region had already 
been severe. The soldiers were not in great strength, 
the weather was unfavourable, and every thing, in a 
word, combined to make it a matter of necessity 
rather than of choice, to allow events to dcvclope 
themselves as they would, whilst our author and his 
companions in authority remained to vratch their 
course. In this manner the rcnuibiing months of the 
year passed away, until, in December, the prisoner 
Hauperaha, with two other chiefs, were taken in a 
vessel to Wellington, and thence to Wangaiiin, in 
company with Mr. Tyrone Power, who watched the 
expression of the old man’s countenance as the ship 
stood in Iicr course, at some disiunce from the shore. 
The magnificent vallics, tinck dark woods, the rivers 
which twinkled in the far interior, the deep glens and 
gorges, and tlie mountains which bounded the hori- 
zon, were all familiar to him, as he, with his fellow 
chiefs, had for many years ruled, the nuchallengcd 
lords of the region j and many a scene of feasting, 
of [)lundcr, and blood, must have been rcllcctcd by 
the glass of memory as each new landscape opened to 
view. He was a boy when Cook visited the country, 
and must, therefore, have been upwards of eighty 
years old. 

Arrived at the picturesque settlement of Wan- 
ganui, active preparations for war were entered upon, 
and news was received that the rebels were hover- 
ing in the neighbourhood, intent on the destruction 
of the place. Wanganui is prettily situated on the 
banks of a beautiful river, and is inhabited by some 
two hundred persons, who support llicnisclves by the 
cultivation of the soil and by a brisk traffic in pigs 
and potatoes, which they carry on with the Maorics. 
Seven years had elapsed since the first establishment 
of tliis settlement, and yet when Mr. Power visited it 
one death from disease had hitherto occurred, so 
magnificent is the climate here, as well as in every 
other part of New Zealand. Soon after the arrival 
of our travellers at this place, tliey were visited by 
Peki the son of Turoa, who ruled over the largest 
tribe on the Wanganni river. Peki was ‘‘taper” 
at the time, which meant, among other things, that 
owing to the ceremonies in which ho took part at 
his father^s interment, he could not touch any food 
with his hands, and was tbere^forC compelled to grovel 
on^the ground, and feedwith ^ ikiputh, like a pig, or 
be fed by the hands one of his wives, who was 


constantly in attendance for this purpose He once 
went out on a begging expedition for tobacco, and 
having dispatched his wives on a similar errand, was 
compelled to receive between his teeth the gifts of 
his admirers, which accumulated until his jaws were 
almost strained to bursting, when, coming to his 
dwelling, he relieved himself of the load, and returned 
again and again, looking, as may be inferred, very 
much like a dog miming to and fro mth a bone in 
his mouth. The taper is fast going out of fashion, 
and is now only adhered to by a few ancient digni- 
taries, who, like their brethren in these islands, place 
reliance in the hereditary wisdom of their forefathers, 
and consent to live by the rules which governed 
society five hundred years ago, as though, notwith- 
standing that the condition of society is constantly 
undergoing change, the rules by which it is governed 
must be eternally immutable. A few years ago, it 
was death to break the taper, and on instance of 
ripur is related as somewhat recent. E. Kurru lost 
his wife; her body was buried with all possible 
solemnity, but her head was baked according to 
custom, and the various cooks and bakers employed 
were rigorously taper. A pleasant prospect of a 
month’s idleness lay before them; they had nothing 
to do but to lie on their backs, and be fed like young 
cows every time they chose to open their mouths 
and cry for more. 

One day, E. Kurru himself was feeding one of these 
frugea consumcri nati with tit bits of pork and potatoes, 
when the subject of his delicate attentions was seized with 
an unholy longing to help himself, probably to a 
tempting bit of the brown, which he feared might he 
overlooked by his feeder. The carefully selected bits 
crammed into his jaws could not satisfy this craving to ' 
help himself; and actuated by what, if the case had 
j been brought before a jury, would have been pronounced 
temporary Insanity, he grabbed the tempting morsel and 
bolted it when he thought E. Kurru’s attention diverted 
from his felonious deed. £. Kurra was too quick for 
hina; he saw him fast enough, but went on quietly, 
giving him the rest of his meal, which was perhaps con- 
siderably shortened by the consciouBuess of the sacrile- 
gious deed. The dinner done, E. Kurru proposed that 
, they should go out and shoot pigeons, to which the un- 
fortunate rascal delightedly consented, believing that 
such condescension was a proof that he had not l^en 
detected. He had little time to discover his error ; for, 
at the distance of a hundred yards from the village, E. 
Kurru deliberately turned round and shot him dead ; 
then cooly walked back and told the friends of the 
deceased what he had done and his reasons for doing it. 
It was looked upon as an act of retributive justice. 
Kurru was quite satisfied with himself, and the rest of 
the people thought as much of finding fault with him as 
we should with a judge who justly sentenced a felon to 
death, with the executioner who hanged him.” 

The erection of stockades for the better defence of 
Wanganni against the Guerilla attacks of the rebels 
occupied three months, daring which the settlement 
and its defenders were left unmolested, although it 
was plain that the spirit of war was smouldering, 
not extiuct-Hsleeping, but not dead. In the mean- 
while, tlie money put into circulation by the influx of 
strangers, product a revivifying effect in the place. 
Trade received on impulse; the industrious became 
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more energetic ; and the idle became busy, and pigs 
swarmed in the neighbourhood. The traffic in these 
animals is considerable^ and an excellent understand- 
ing appears to exist between them and their masters ; 
“for,” says Mr. Tyrone Power, “very little coercion 
is used, and a whole cargo is coaxed into a sort of 
canoe with less uproar and confusion than would be 
made by a single long-legged refractory Irish porker. 

“ One rarely or never witnesses those disgraceful ex- 
hibitions of obstinate contention between man and 
beast, so common in English and Irish fairs and 
markets, where each seems to set out with a fixed 
determination to thwart the views and inclinations of 
the other. If a Maori porker objects to gp into a canoe, 
he is not forthwith kicked and punished, and seized by 
the legs, and tossed on his back, while he appeals, with 
those ear-picrcing shrieks so remarkable in pig-arrange- 
ments generally, against the injustice of his treatment ; 
but he is coaxed, and patted, and nudged *, and to every 
grunt of the porker, the Maori appears to grunt again 
in responsive sympathy, till a perfectly good under- 
standing is established.” 

The Maorics arc a pleasant, sociable race, full of 
the spirit of hos|uiality and that liveliness and love of 
fun which so often characterises the savage in tlie 
earlier stages of bis state of transition from bar- 
barism to civilization. Men, women, and children, 
arc excessively fond of the water, and employ their 
leisure liours as much in the river as on land. Tlie 
young girls may be seen at evening amusing them- 
selves wiili every variety of games, racing along the 
shore, lcaj)ing from high banks, plunging under tlic 
waves, floundering, kicking, and si)lasliing with all 
imaginable glee ; and if any unlucky wiglit disturbs 
their frolics, he is visited, like tlic swaiu of ancient 
times who caught Diana batliing, Avitli a severe 
])unisliment in tlic shape of a dneking, wliilst his boat 
is upset, or filled with water. The iiativc.s, who learn 
to swim almost before tlicy learn to walk, cannot un- 
derstand bow any one should be witliout this know- 
ledge ; and an incident, in illustration thereof, which, 
though it was amusing enough, might have had a fatal 
result, occurred at a village on tlie river’s bank. 

A party of officers looking for a convenient swim- 
ming place, were sliown a spot where the water was 
unusually deep, and prepared to enjoy tlicmselvcs 
there. One among them, however, who could not 
swim, asked the native to ])oint him out' a safe spot. 
They directed liiin to a hole where the depth was 
very great, imagining that what was good for them 
was good for him. So he thought too, and plunged 
headlong in, sinking in a moment, and rising again 
to call for assistance. Again he sunk, and again 
rose, rolling and struggling, wliilst the more convul- 
sive became his efforts the more the Maories laughed. 
They thought him a* Very funny fellow — ^looked upon 
his appealing gestures as excellent sport— and he 
would doubtless have drowned had not fortune led 
him 'out of deep water to a spot where a footing 
could be obtained. When the Maories learned that 
he had been in real danger, they felt much concern, 
but could scarcely credit the fact that a man ex- 
isted who could* not swim. 


Our author and his companions occupied them- 
selves during the interval of peaco which they 
passed at Waugauni, in visiting the native commu- 
nities, entering the Maori huts, and establishing 
social relations with their inmates.. The hospitality 
of the people was natural and genuine, but was also 
warmed by the idea which prevailed among them, 
that the governor of the colony was able to assist 
each individoal in particular ; and that for every civility 
oflered to an Englishman, a corresponding beneflt 
would accrue. The young girls of the villages wliKSh 
were visited by our author assembled to welcome 
him, wrapped in their finest mats and gaudiest 
calicoes, not altogether uninfluenced, he suspects, by 
the hope of getting a cigar or a pipeful of tobacco. 
In the interior of the dwellings, the matrons were 
found weaving flax mats, cleaning potatoes or flsh, 
or watching the bubbling caldron or huge Maori ^ 
oven, whence usually a fragrant steam of pork or fish 
greeted the nostrils. 

“ A mummy-looking roll of mats and blankets 
propped up against the sunny side of a hut, is the 
outward signiiication of a chief, who on our appearance 
slightly unrolls himself, allowing to become visible the 
small heads of two or three children, which the matrons 
have handed over to his paternal care while engaged in 
other operations. His hair is a mass of shark oil and red 
ochre, which also covers his body and limbs ; but the 
old fellow is not ashamed of his disfiabille, and lustily 
calls out to us, * Come here, my white man, give mc^'our 
fist;^ and, after a hearty shake, lie adds confidentially, 

* Have you got any tobacco lor me T A decisive * No,’ 
settles the question and destroys all further interest in 
the conversation ; and the old fellow rolls himself and 
the children once more into the blankets, to dose off 
again till the dinner is ready, or till there is another 
chance of getting a gift. 

** Groups are scattered about in all directions, en- 
gaged in various occupations, carving spears or toma- 
hawk handles, making paddles, fish-hooks and lines, 
patching up canoes, or busy in the mysteries of 
go.s.sip/’ 

The dwellings at "VVangumii arc well built, com- 
fortably arranged, and conveniently situated on the 
borders of the river. Further up, towards the source 
of the stream, small hamlets dot its shores on 
either side, whose inhabitants subsist on the fish 
which, with the exception of a few birds, are almost 
the only living creatures besides pigs to be found 
here. One member of the winged creation causes 
much amusement, and gives rise to many curious 
incidents, through the peculiarity of its note, which 
exactly resembles the English words, “ more pork.” 

In one instance, a strong piquet w^as under arms in 
the Hutt valley, in anticipation of an attack, when, 
after they had shivered for some time in the cold 
morning air, a solemn demand for “ more pork” was 
heard. Like the workhouse master in the song, the 
officer in command ordered silence ; — " more pork ” 
was repeated, and the order of “No talking in the 
ranks.” The obnoxious sentence was again distinctly 
enunciated, which produced a titter among the men, 
and roused the anger of the officer, who might, per- 
haps, have been an Israelite in soul. He repeated 
his prohibition, adding, that the first man who ventured 
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to allude to the uneleau beast should be put under 
arrest. “ More pork,” was the answer, and was fol- 
lowed by a hearty laughter among the soldiers, whose 
discipline could not subdue their mirth. The wrath 
of the officer mounted in proportion. Such a flagrant 
violation of his orders could not bo punished too 
severely ; and he went along the line in search of the 
mutinous offender, who still persisted in calling for 
an additional supply of the unholy meat. At this 
moment, a score of the birds in the neighbouring trees 
struck up a chorus of clamorous demands for “ more 
pork,” which explained the whole affair. 

The natives in the Bay of Islands, when, under the 
command of Ileki and Kaniti, the two rebel chiefs, 
they attacked the block-houses and town, gave signals 
to each other by imitating the cry of this bird, which 
the sentries were so accustomed to hear before djiy- 
break that it did not attract their notice. 

Meanwhile, the struggle between the colonial forces 
and the insurgents became more bitter, whilst the 
garrison of Wangamii w'os so situated as to be unable | 
to make any direct attack upon the enemy. The 
stockades wore completed, and afforded a sure defence 
for those within them ; but tlic out-scttlcrs were still j 
exposed to danger. One evening our autlior witli his 
companions was seated at mess, when loud cries were I 
heaM from the opposite bank of the river, and Mr. 
GiJlillan, whose farm lay at some distance beyond, 
appeared, with a severe tomahawk-wouiid iu his neck. 

** He told us that six Maorics had come to his house 
just before dark, and that while iu friendly conversation 
with them, one of them had suddenly wounded him 
from behind, by the blow of a tomahawk. He im- 
mediately rushed into his house and barricaded the 
door ; but having no arms, and seeing that it would be 
impossible to keep the Maorics out, he had, at the 
entreaty of his wile, escaped at a side window, to make 
for the town and procure assistance.” 

The unfortunate man believed that the Maorics, 
flnding him gone, would have contented tliemselves 
with the plunder of his house, leaving his wife and 
chUdren uninjured. Few husbands would have trusted 
to this probability ; for it seems to us a most extra- 
ordinary action for a man to leave bis family, with a 
tierce enemy at the door, to defeud themselves as best 
they might, or trust to the mercy of Iho plunderers, 
whilst ho went “ to procure assistance.” The country 
was alive, he said, with the Maorics — a fact which 
prevented Mr. Power and the officers from going 
morning, for the road w'as known but to few, 
and' the country was dangerous to traverse even by 
day. Dawn, however, saw a well-armed party of ten 
proceeding towards the farm. They were met by two 
little children, wet with the heavy dew, and shiver- 
ing with cold, who said, that their nioilier and all the 
family, except themselves, had been murdered, and the 
house burnt, ^ey had, they said, escaped through 
the wilidow, and hidden themselves in a deep ravine, 
uatfl ^i^br^ encouraged them to come forth. 

\**We continued ow Journey, being anxious to 
' arrive as quickly as possible, and soon reached the 
brow of a mU e<MOja^ the valley of Matamora,m 


the centre of which was poor Qilfillon’s Ihrm, now a 
heap of smoking ruins. 

A more beautiful spot 1 never saw in my life, and 
it was difficult to conceive that it could be the scene of 
such atrocities. Any doubt, however, was speedily set 
at rest, when, on entering the enclosure, wo came 
suddenly on a group of mangled corpses, the last, that 
of. the poor mother ; her head almost cut to pieces by 
repeated blows with a heavy wood axe; a couple of 
yards in advance lay the body of the eldest daughter, 
her skull split nearly in two, and close to her the body 
of a young child. All of them, from their attitudes, 
had evidently been struck down in flight, and the 
tottering steps of the child appeared to have been 
retarding the flight of the mother and sister. 

We had but a moment to look at this dreadful sight, 
when the cries of a young child were heard from a 
neighbouring cow-shed ; on our w'ay to it we passed the 
body of a boy, about ten years of age, and near to him 
lying on its face, with outstretched arms, a baby which 
wc supposed to be dead, but which we afterwards found 
was sleeping and unhurt. 

“ On entering the cow-shed I was horror-struck by 
the most dreadful sight my eyes ever beheld. There 
sat a young girl of about seventeen, a deep tomahawk 
wound in her forehead, and her fair hair dabbled in 
blood, which flowed even on the poor babe she held in 
her arms. I shall never forget the fixed look of mute 
despair depicted on her countenance, while the poor 
child smiled and crowed w'ith delight through the mask 
of blood that covered its face. 

i '' What a long dreadful night of terror it must have 
been to that poor girl, the flames of her father’s house 
shining on her, the bodies of hor mother and family 
lying about, and not knowing >vhether each moment 
might not bring back the savages to complete their 
work.” 

This was a spectacle seldom suq)asscd m horror by 
any exhibited during the French war in Algeria, or 
the march of the Neapolitans back to their capital, 
when they swept over the country dripping with the 
blood of tlieir countrymen. Considerable suspicion 
attached to the inhabitants of a neighbouring village, 
who felt it, and, eager to clear themselves, ollcrod 
their assistance to pursue and capture the murderers, 
'j’heir services were accepted, aud they started iu a 
boat up the river, declaring that the offenders were 
young men belonging to a braucli of their tribe, dwell- 
ing some distance up the stream. 

At daybreak the next morning, our author, with j 
some officers, aud a party of mounted police, proceeded ; 
in a gun-bout to a spot indicated, and there met ' 
several canoes, in one of which five prisoners were , 
embarked. The murderers had been seized by a 
rme de guerre, their pursuers changing boats, and 
lying down, concealed by baskets of potatoes, whilst 
the craft was propelled by natives, whom the ruffians 
did not suspect. Culprits as they were, and well 
knowing what their fate would be, they wore neither 
abashed nor fearful, but stepped into the gun-boat 
with smiling faces, offering at the same time to shake 
hands with their English captors, who drew back in 
disgust. At this the murderers appeared to be a 
little insulted. Their punishment was near. ‘They 
were tried by court martial; and before three days 
bad elapsed, their bodies swung high on a gibbet 
within sight of the scene of their crimes. 

From tliis moment continual skirmishes took place 
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with the rebel Maories, who harassed the town with j 
repeated flying attacks, appearing now on one side, I 
and now on anotlicr ; whilst the Europeans were com- 1 
pelled constantly to keep within the shelter of their 
stockades. If any one of them ventured to walk a 
hundred yards from their defences the whistle of a 
bullet was sure to warn him back, One soldier was 
murdered whilst absent in search of provisions ; and 
at length, on the eighteenth of May, a general assault 
was made. The Maories closed round the town in 
great numbers, firing with great rapidity, imitating 
the swift but stealtliy movements of the Red Indian 
skirmishers, and taking possession of the bidlet-proof 
houses in the outskirts. From those a constant 
liail of balls rained upon the stockades, and several 
wcll-sustaiucd assaults were made \inder cover of this 
fire. Makctu, one of the most powerful of the rebel 
chiefs, was shot through the licad as ho led on his 
men; and, for the first time since our author was 
personally engaged, the loss upon the insurgent side 
was greater than thal. of the eolonists. The attack 
M'jis repulsed, and the Maories driven back. All night 
they inaiutaiiicd a continual screaming, tiring of guns, 
and yelling, evidently in a fury after their defeat. 
Tlie loud Jaiuentations for the dead w^ero also heard ; 
and dusky circles of men might be seen running 
rapidly to and fro, leaping, and brandishing their arms 
ill the dusky light, as they dauood their war-dance in 
lionour of Makeiu, the great chief who had fallen. 

The Europeans ivore anxious to bring the atlair to 
a pitched battle, but. their ciieiiiics ivere too ivary, 
preferring to skirmish, to assnuli, and to ap])car and 
disappear, ox])ecting by this means to iveary their 
enemies iviiliout ineurring loss themselves. But wc 
cannot attcmjit to follow ^Ir. Power through his dc- 
■scription of the various shifting scenes wliich passed 
before his eye. His narrative is not connected 
cnongh to allow ihi.««, oven did onr sjiace permit, lie 
iliishes oil* 11 few articles of a pielurcsquo description, 
but before linisliiiig it, oniers upon a wide swamp of 
speculation, which is to be regretted, since it militates 
against the interest of his books, llis principal object 
seems to be, to expose the inefiieacious and clumsy 
system of government, as he describes it to be, of New 
Zealand. Without olicriiig an opinion on this sub- 1 
jeet, we must allow that many instances which he 
gives, show the necessity of a better policy. An 
Jinecdole which he relates, illustrative of the criminal 
law of the country, is worth noticing. 

A man had disappeared at Manawata, under cir- 
cumstances which brought a suspicion of foul play 
against one who had been liis rival in a suit for the 
hand of one of the brown beauties of the tribe in 
which the latter had been unsuccessful. It appeared 
that they had gone out ecl-spearing together, and 
when only one returned, he told his relatives that his 
compai^n had been drowned in crossing the river. 
This was so unlikely, and the circumstantial evidence 
was so contradictory and confused, that a party set 
off to look for the body ; and, after some time, found 
it sunk iu a shallow part of the river, with a flat 


basket full of stones carefully tied round hia neck, 
and two or tlirec cracks on the skull, each one a 
death-blow. 

** The murderer seeing that concealment was useless, 
confessed to the crime, and owned that he had struck 
down his companion as he wade<l iu front of him, and 
had then sunk the body, believing that, with the help 
of the water and the fishes, all traces of the murder 
would soon disappear.” * 

Nothing was therefore left but that the murdcugr 
should be condemned and punished. Accordingly, by 
a sentence pronounced by his country, he was doomed 
to die, when a suggestion w'as made, that as a party 
was going to Wellington witli a drove of pigs, the 
culprit should accompany them and be given up to 
the great white men from the west, and punisliod 
with all the formidable severity of English law. The 
ofiendcr was introduced io counsel, instructed to 
deny his confession of guilt aud plead innocence, and 
to assume all that iudignatiou of insulted virtue with 
which the foulest criminal can surround his guilt. 
The case was examined, aud it was found tliat the 
name of the man, as set forth in the indictment, was 
not spelt aright, William having been written for 
AVireum, which, says Mr. Bower, converted the 
prisoner in the dock into another and (juite an 
innocent, uuofiVuding individual. AVireum was dis- 
charged, with a caution fo sin no more; aud on being 
told that he was aequilted, cooly turned to the court, 
and said thal, as they would not Jiang him, they must 
now lake care of him, as ho would certainly be toma- 
hawked by his tribe. 

Mr. Power affords much excellent information with 
respect to the climate, population, civilization, and 
resources of New Zealand. He describes it as a 
noble country, both valuable and beautiful, and con- 
cludes some interesting observations on emigration 
with the following remarks : — 

A new England would spring up in the Southern 
Ocean, a source of wealth in time of peace, and in war 
a strong sou to assist. The cool breezes, invigorating 
climate, and the agricultural pursuits of the children of 
the soil will produce a race more resembling their pro- 
genitors than any of oar colonies, and who will contrast 
powerfully with the bilious sugar-planter of the East or 
A^ost Indies, or the aguish settler in the forests and on the 
banks of tho American rivers. There are no fevers, 
epidemic or endemic, as in the East and AYest Indies 
and the United States ; no ague, no long bitter winters, 
or hot summers, with the myriads of persecuting insects, 
os in Canada: and none of tho hot winds, drought, 
conflagrations, snakes, and vermin of Australia. 

** This is a country teeming with milk and honey ; a 
fertile soil, unequalled climate, plenty of wood, water, 
copper, stone ; everything, in fact, except a population to 
enjoy the bounteous gifts oficred by Providence with so 
lavi^ a hand.” 

AYith tliis extract wo take leave of Mr. Tyrone 
Power’s volume, wliich doe? not call for anything like 
literary criticism, since its value consists in the 
interest of the sketches themselves, and the facts 
conveyed. It will be found a veiy useful manual 
of information, aud an agreeable companion for the 
corner. Tlic writing is simple and occasionally 
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somewhat elegant, and with these recommendations 
the volume cannot fail to become popular. Nor must 
wc omit to speak of the interesting, and in some 
instances delicate and beautiful pencil sketches which 
illustrate and accompany those of the pen. 


FANNY HERVEY.i 

In these days of strong stimulants and over- 
development of all kinds, when, to use Mr. D*Israeli*s 
forcible expression, the lovers of light literature '*guano 
their minds by reading French Novels,” it is refreshing 
to come upon anything like " Fanny ITcrvey.” It is a 
thoroughly cheerful, healthy, good book ; and yet not 
of that insipid, unsatisfactory kind, which pertina- 
ciously ignores the existence of evil in tlw world, and 
is, in consequence, tanto buon che val niente. It is as 
removed from that kind of stupid optimism, as it is 
from the modem " philosophy of desperation — its 
morality is not dyspeptic or discomfortable, but 
rational and hopeful ; — and the firm religious faith of 
the authoress falls like sunlight over her pages. As 
we are inclined to believe the Platonic doctrine, that 
(accidents apart) 

" Mind is form, and doth the body make,” 
we should liave been surprised had such a spirit as 
the one just described bodied itself forth in any form 
but such as that contained in the book before us. It 
is a simple uninvolvcd tale ; and its principal charm 
is its absolute truth to nature. It is peculiarly English 
— ^the women are thoroughly English, and so are the 
men — ^thc moral atmosphere in which they live and 
move is English — the earth on which they stand is 

” This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this 

England — 

and the blue sky bending over all is our own dap- 
pled, delicate azure. To characterise it more par- 
ticularly, — show the specific oharacter of “ Fanny 
Hervey,” — we should say that Miss Austin might have 
written it. This wiU speak more than volumes of 
criticism in its favour. That there are minor faults 
in this tale which Miss Austin would not have com- 
mitted, and that her unrivalled excellence of plot (as 
shown in “Emma,” for instance,) is not even ap- 
proached by the present authoress, must be admitted 
by impartial judges ; but they must also acknowledge 
4hat “ Fanny Hervey’* can well afford to bear a light 
portion of blame, in consideration of her manifold good 
points. The two or three first chapters are good; 
then, we have four or five chapters which are open to 
objection on the score of unneccssaiy details, and are, 
to our thinking) somewhat tedious. After this the 
reader’s interest in the story begins in good earnest, 
and is k^t up steadily till the end; in one part, 
indeed, it becomes highly excited ; and here we think 
our authoress has transcended her model. Wc do 
not remember any passage m Miss Austin’s works 
' , . 1 - ■ - — — 

m ** Faitny Hervey; or, the Mother*! Choice.'* Two voU, Svo. 
Chepmaa aad Hall'e S^es. 


which can compare in passionate eloquence with the 
duel scene and its precursor in “Fanny Hervey.” 

Our readers may be glad to hear a slight sketch of 
this delightful tale. Marian and Fanny are the only 
children of Admiral and Mrs. Hervey. They have 
been brought up in a beautiful cottage residence called 
Belton, on the Sussex coast. Tlieir immediate neigh- 
bours are the Rushbrooks, at the Rectory, and another 
family at a Hall near. A great intimacy subsists be- 
tween the young people of these households. “Faimy 
Hervey” is the person of most mark and likelihood 
among them. She is beloved by Edmund Rushbrook, 
who is his father’s curate ; but she is too young, and, 
although not discontented with her lot, too full of 
imagination and curiosity about the great world of 
intellect and fashion, which she has not yet seen, to 
“suffer love” for him or any one else. Still she 
esteems Edmund more than any one she knows, and 
makes him a sort of confidant of her girlish visions. 
At the sister’s first ball Fanny makes an acquaintance 
which influences her future life. She is looking at 
some persons pointed out to her — 

“ ‘ Yes, yes 1 I see them both ! * cried Fanny, eagerly. 
‘But do— do tell mo, who that very tall, striking- 
looking woman is standing up by the pillar, in dark green 
satin, with a diamond band round her head. What a 
noble-looking creature !— what splendid eyes I and what 
an interesting melancholy expression !’ 

“ ‘ I have no idea ; one of the London party, 1 pre- 
sume, but I heard none of their names. She does not 
look young.* 

“ Here the Miyor was of use. ‘ Oh ! that,* said he, 

‘ is a Mrs Yemon ; she has long been rather a celebrated 
London beauty; and that is her husband with Lady 
Barnett, a fine looking man too, and an officer of the 
Life Guards — Colonel Yernon.* The name caught fhe 
Admirars car, and he looked quickly towards the new 
arrivals. 

" ‘ How very strange !’ he cried ; ‘ but it is indeed. 
Fanny, that is my cousin Lucy, of whom you haveheanl 
me speak so often. I am delighted to see her, and 
shall go and introduce myself.* 

" Fanny’s heart beat very quick, and her eyes grew 
brighter with admiration and excitement. She had all 
her days heard of this cousin of her father’s, and had 
always pictured her as a miracle of elegance and refined 
manners ; but as she knew her to be but a few years 
her father’s junior, with children long since grown up, 
she could scarcely understand the possibility of the very 
lovely woman before her being the same. She feared it 
might all turn out to be a mistake, and that the vision 
would pass away from before her admiring eyes. 

She watched with breathless anxiety her father’s 
advance through the crowd, which was now considerable, 
to the spot where Mrs. Yemon stood, leaning on Sir 
Edward Barnett’s arm, and looking hero and there as he 
directed, but with a polite rather than an interested air. 
Now, the Admiral had come quite close to her, and was 
making himself known. Fanny could see the little start 
— the instant’s hesitation — and then the bright smile of 
recognition with which she offered him her hand ; and 
now she was relieved from all doubts and more than 
ever charmed ! There was a fascination in the smile, a 
lighting up of the full melancholy eyes, an expression 
of interest over the whole fine countenance, wMch com- 
pleted the captivation of Fanny's soul. 

“ Edmond, who had heard and seen all that had 
passed, remained by her side smiling at her enthusiasm. 
Fanny had almost forgotten his existence so absorbed 
was she in watching Mrs. Yemen's reception of her 
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fetlxer. They still tdkcd together. She had Introduced 
him to Sir Bdwaid. ITanny could Ikncy there were 
mutual inquiries making, and there was a return of the 
arooping eyelid and grave melancholy air which had 
hrat attracted her. Marian was waltzing with Cecil; 
and in one of the turns, came near enough to be observed 

her father, and Fanny saw, with increased palpitation, 
that he was pointing her out to Mrs. Vernon. Slie could 
see his smile of pride as he must be saying, * That is 
my eldest daughter 1’ and the efiect of the intelligence 
on his cousin wm all that even so partial a sister as 
iTanny could desire. There was a look of surprise, and 
^ admiration, not to be mistaken. 

‘ As soon as Marian had stopped, the Admiral went 
A apologizing to Cecil, led her up and intro- 

duced her to her relation. Fanny had never seen Marian 
look more lovely, or felt such pride in her beauty. In 
siiite of Miss Pemberton’s threats of over-redness from 
waltzing, the quick movement had only increased the 
brightness of her eyes, and heightened into greater 
beauty her asually almost too faint colour. She 
was the picture of animated, youthful gaiety and 
innocence, and paid her compliments, and received the 
soft winning address of Mrs. Vernon, with the graceful 
case ot an unaffected, unconscious nature. Fanny saw 
it all, and so absorbed was she in interest for Marian, that 
it was not until Ceeil had come up and led her back 
into the waltzing circle, and she saw her father looking 
towards herself, that the thought occurred to her that her 
turn must also come. There was a momentary sinking 
of the heart, a feeling of discouragement and doubt as 
to what her reception might be — as to how she should 
acquit herself in the formidable interview. She envied 
Marian her case and unconsciousness, yet wondered she 
could feel so little impressed as to be again joining the 
dancers, and waltzing as if nothing out of the way had 
occurred ! 

“ * Oh, Edmund ! * she cried, * he is coming for me I 
How awkwardly I shall licliave — J shall not be able to 
say one word. Papa, I am sure, will be quite ashamed 
of me.’ 

I Fanny !’ said Edmund, astonished at the real 
trepidation .she showed, ‘ how very strange you are ! 
Is it possible you can be so ignorant of yourself^ of your 
own power of pleasing V 

** ‘ Come, Fanny,’ said the Admiral, * come, my dear ; 
take hold of my arm— Mrs. Vernon wishes to see you. 
She has just seen Marian, and been most kind about 1icr. 
You will like her very much, I know, Fanny — avc shall 
be able to pass through this way — the crowd begins to l)e 
rather oppressive.’ 

Fanny was half-way across the room before she 
ventured to cast a glance at her formidable relative,* and 
the look she met, when, at last, she had found courage 
enough to do so, did not re-assurc her. Instead of the 
cordial smile with which she had seen lier receive 
Marian, she caught her eye fixed upon herself with a 
sorrowful, earnest gaze, which she felt go to her heart, 
but could in nowise account for. In her youthful 
romance she felt inclined to endow the new object of 
her admiration with the sibyl’s power of divination ; to 
suppose that she had at once seen in herself an object 
of pity and sympathy, a being doomed to undergo all 
the misfortunes and pains to which human beings are 
liable. This, however, was only a momentary aberration 
incident to the excitement she was under ; and she liad 
recalled her common-sense and almost smiled at her own 
folly, long before they had, as politely as possible, pushed 
their way through the intervening crowd. When they 
came near enough to be spoken to, Mrs. Vernon let 
go Sir Edward’s arm. 

"'And this,* said -she, taking botli her hands, Ms 
Fanny. Ah, Admiral, you are very rich indeed, with 
two such daughters 1 I do not wonder you have so well 
contrived to retain your old cheerf^ul look.’ ” 

Mrs. Vernon takes Fanny back with her to London. 


Her darling object is to make her only son fall in love 
with Fanny, and thus detach him from a suspected 
intrigue with Lady Emily Turner, a young married 
woman to whom he was once engaged, and who loved 
him. Fanny begins to love Charles Vernon and he 
to love her, when Lord Delvcvly, Lady Emily Turner’s 
brother and Vernon’s oldest friend, gives clear indica- 
tion that he, too, loves our charming heroine. In this 
state of things Vernon, whose conscience reproaches 
him for the wrong he has done Lord Dclvcrly by Ms 
secret intrigue with his sister, which he is now so 
anxious to break off, determines that he will not stand 
ill his friend’s way with Fanny. He does not suspect 
her gi-owing love for liimself. A large party is as- 
sembled at a villa at Twickenham ; dinner is just 
over, when the following scene takes place. 

" When the gentlemen came into the drawing-room 
Lord Dclverly made his way directly to Fanny. She 
wa.s standing at the still open window, unwilling to turn 
from the sweet dewy greyness outside to the blaze of 
bright light there was now in the room. 

“'How fresh and fragrant the out-of-door air feels 
to-night,* said he, leaning out ; ' and soft as eider-down, 
isn’t it ] Do step out for a moment. You are not afraid 
of this summer airl Well, let me put this scarf on your 
shoulders, and tlicn you cannot scruple. W”!!! you not 
— can you not trust j'ourself for a moment with me ? ’ 
continued ho, in a low reproachful tone, as slic still held 
back ; his looks even more than his words making her un- 
willing to comply. 'You will not? Well, well,’ as she 
looked round, * at least, don’t leave this comparatively 
cool corner which you have chosen for yourself. I shall 
go away, if 1 annoy you by sharing it.* 

“ Fanny felt dreadfully cmbarras,sed ; every word and 
look seemed tending toward.s what sJic would have given 
worlds to avoid coming to — tlio necessity of telling Lord 
Dclverly his attentions were painfurand unwelcome 
to her. 

“ * 1 was looking to see,' she said hurriedly, ‘ what was 
delaying the music wc were promised. Oh, there noiv ! 
Lady Anne lias at la.st got all her strings screwed into 
accord. ]N ow, do let us listen. I low 1 do love the harp !’ 

*" 1 like to hear you say you love any thing,* he said, 
in the same low, eager tones. ‘ IIow 1 wish you were 
only more willing to listen to me ! If you would only 
listen to what I have screwed my c(>urage up to the 
point of telling you I Hut, you won’t.* 

“ Foor Fanny’s kind heart sank within her. She 
trembled and could scarcely stand, but there was yet a 
reprieve. Away went another and another hai*p-string ; 
and Lady Aime had risen saying she found it would 
not do for to-night, the string.^ were certainly bewitched. 
Lady Maiy% anxious for an excuse, instantly made this 
one for interrupting the d tvltf she had been keenly 
watching ; and coming up to the window, begged that 
Fanny would now take her station at the piano. 

** ' Mrs. Ormsby Cottin,’ said she, ‘ has turned her 
imploring looks on me; and I feel tiiat I can neither play 
nor sing to-night. Do, Miss Ilervoy, oblige us all by 
sitting down immediately. Come, Dclverly, help me to 
persuade Miss Hciwcy to play for us.’ i 

“ ‘ You are most generally so chary of your own music, 
Mary,’ answered he, much provoked at the inlcrruption, 
though not dreaming there was any design in it. 

*' But Fanny rose quickly. * I shall be too happy to 
oblige you, if I can find any music liere I know ; and 
there seems to be plenty to choose from, at all cvciitb.’ 
And Lord Dclvcrly was obliged to offer her his arm 
across the room. 

'' ' Ah r whispered ho to her, as he arranged the music 
chair, * how ready you arc to do what eveiybody asks 
you, except myself.’ 
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" ' Now let 118 see what wc can do/ she said. 'Ah'l hero 
are Bome charming things ; but will nobody accompany 
xnc, 1 wonder V 

"‘How I wish I could/' said he in the same under-, 
tone ; * 1 never envied Vernon his musical attainments 
till the other evening when I heard him singing with 
you. I felt every note you uttered in my heart, too ; 
but it would have been such infinitely greater happiness 
to have been able to blend my voice with yours in that 
one harmonious utterance. I assure you I should with 
pleasure have given up the most precious articles in my 
possession for the power of chan^ng places with him at 
that moment.’ 

" Fanny’s cheeks were dyed with blushes, but she 
still made an effort to keep the conversation more 
general. 

" * It is very well and very agreeable, as long as the 
harmony you talk so finely of can bo perfectly main- I 
tained ; but I assure you this is not often, or for long 
at a time; and there is sure to be plenty of ear-splitting 
in return. The pains of discord are more numerous, 1 
fear, than the pleasures of harmony !’ She scarcely knew I 
what she said. 

" Fanny had felt for some time past that it would be 
quite impossible for her to raise a note either alone or 
accompanied, in her present nervous, agitated state of 
feeling. Making, therefore, no attempt to sing, she 
tried, as well as her perturbation would allow her, to 
strike the notes of a fine old overture she thought 
herself mistress of ; and the conversation passing on all 
sides was rather an help to her. 

" Lady Anne was playing bagatelle with Sir James 
and the two young guardsmen, Travers and Conyers; 
Mrs. Vernon quietly talking with the widow, quite at 
the other end of the room ; Colonel Vernon and Mrs. 
Wynne were sometimes conversing, sometimes listening 
to Fanny’s playing ; and Mr. Vernon stood looking out 
of the window which Fanny and Lord Delvcrly had so 
lately left. Lady IMaiy, who was flitting restlessly from 
one group to another, with only a flirtation— as she 
designated what she saw passing between her brother 
and Fanny— to watch, now .sauntered up to ^Ir. Vernon 
and said,— 

" * Are not you strangely /iors de comhat this 
evening 1 I have scarcely heard your voice.’ 

No need to hear any one’s voice at present,’ he said, J 
with a slight bow towards the piano. 

" She laughed. * As if you had not listened to that , 
ancient affair any time within these do7.en years.’ ^ 

" ' Well, 1 don’t know that I wii» listening,' said he, 
smiling: ‘ I believe I was only watching that bright 
star coming up.’ 

" ‘ Bless me, how sentimental you have grown all of a 
sudden I’ opening her eyes wide. 

" He laughed. * I think I have a little.’ 

" ‘ It is Venus, of course ; I need not ask.’ 

"'lam not quite sure. Look there, is it 1’ 

" ' Oh I don’t, for any sake, ask me. I know nothing 
at all about those things, any more than I care. But, I 
really wonder what is to come next] I should not bo 
surprised to bear you babbling of green fields.” It 
if impossible surely that there should be hanging or 
drowning in your case V 

"‘I hope not, indeed!’ said he, trying to laugh 
heartily. ' I hope there will be no need to trouble 
myself with such thoughts yet. Pray do not doom me 
all at once, in this wicked way, to " Arthur’s bosom.’” 

" ' Well, I don’t know. As far as your Venus at the 
piano is conoemed, I fhonld think it were pretty well 
over with yon.’ 

"'lam sure it is/ he said, as calmly as he could. 

" She looked much nettled. ’ Your cousin is a clever 
girl, 1 do think.’f 

"He rather ei^joyed her dieoomposure, and said, 
' She is a very lovely one at least, as every one must 
I allow.' 


" ' And is playing her cards admirably, as you must 
also allow.' 

" ' No, I really see nothing of that ; but I am not so 
quick-sighted as your ladyship is.’ 

" ' Perhaps not.’ Ironically,—' Nor so much interested 
as my ladyship is, either. Oh no ! by no means.* 

" * Really your ladyship is so very clever,' he said, 
laughing at her sharpness, ‘ and soos so clearly through 
every body, there is no keeping pace with you in 
knowingncBs. Do take pity on my ignorance, and tell 
me plainly what is my little cousin’s game ; for upon my 
honour 1 do not see it.’ 

" ' Do not pretend to say, you do not sec that she is 
with all lier might aiming at a coronet. Yes, you must ; 
and also that she is likely enough to catch one, too.’ 

" *I think 1 seethe possibility of her having the offer 
of one,’ said he, tormontingly. 

'“But you, perhaps,’ she quickly retorted, 'have 
excellent reason to suppose she will refuse it I— that is 
quite another affair !’ 

" 'No, no, no/ ho said, rather caught, but soon rallying. 

' You arc decidedly overrating my penetration. I only 
mean that any little skill 1 do possess, is in discerning 
symptoms of this delicato nature in iiiy.own sex, not in 
yours ; and even this little 1 have from small personal 
experiences ages ago, fori have never studied the subject 
at all. it must, however, be an interesting one, anti 
1 should like of all things to bo knowing in it. Pray 
give luo a lesson. Now, how do you detect a cunning 
little snare T 

"'Very easily,’ she said, bluntly; 'neitlicr you nor I, 
for instance, arc at all likely to be blinded by the sweet 
words and looks addressed to another, which may be, 
however, most captivating to him, by leading him to 
think himself irresistible ; that is one form of the snare- 
laying, and perhaps the most common. But you 
undoi’stand those things quite as well as 1 do, if not a 
great deal better. Your experiences arc neitlicr so few, 
nor so distant, that yon can with any face plead such 
pretly unconscious innocence— even though you had no 
particular interest in the matter.’ 

" ' Ah 1 you are far too knowing for me/ cried he, 
laughing. ' I am no match at all for you in aii encounter 
of wits. I shall go and rest my beaten brains near 
worthy Mrs. Wynne ; she is always a merciful woman.’ 

Fanny had finished her overture, and had been, much .{ 
to her relief, joined by Colonel Vernon, who came to j 
look over the music. But she did not enjoy a long I 


exemption. 

'“ You must not suppose, Mrs. Fan/ said the Colonel, 
'that we are to be put off' with an overture, though it is 
a grand piece of music enough, and very nicely played, 
too. Here,’— putting the opera of ' Luerctia Borgia’ 
before her, — ‘ 1 want to hear this song again," O/i / se 
mppsse ” — it quite haunts me. Charles will sing it 
with you. Y"ou managed it admirably together the 
other evening. Where is hcl’ 

" But Charles was now very particularly engaged 
elsewhere. lie knew that Mrs. Wynne liked a rubber 
at w'hist ; and, anticipating a call to join Fanny in a 
song, which ho felt perfectly unequal to obey, he hod 
persuaded her to sit down at the card-table, pledging 
himself to be her partner and to find opponents. 

"'lam sorry, Sir,’ he said, in answer to his father’s 
request ; ' but 1 am this moment sworn in a member of 
this board/ pointing to the card-table, ' and what is 
worse, have pledged myself that you will also take your 
placo there ; we cannot do without you ; and 1 must 
still beat up xfiy fourth hand. My dear L^y Maiy, mow 
that you have so signally beaten me col wn?io, are you 
inclined or not to b^eat me con la mono also T 

" Fanny, who heard all this, was now in despair. It 
seemed so much as if her cousin had determined she 
should be left tSie d (Me with Lord Delverly again. 
The tears came into her eyes. ' It is not then enough/ 
she thought, * that he chooses to shun me himself on all 
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occasional but he must also convince mo how anxious 
he is that 1 should listen to another. Would any one 
have believed all this possible three days ago 

Ill spite of Panny’s efforts to prevent it, Lord 
Dclvcrly’s proposal comes the next day. She con- 
vinces him that liis suit is hopeless, by letting liim 
know that her affections are ongoged. He behaves 
with great delicacy, and Fanny has no reason to repent 
her confidence in him. Soon after tliis Charles 
Vernon can resist his love for Fanny no longer, but 
declares it, and is accepted, to the delight of Mrs. 
Vernon and the Colonel. She has the rare luck of being 
not only the mother’s choice, but the father’s— 
wliatis more, it is his own best, though, not first love. 
The engagement is kept secret, and Fanny docs not 
know anything of Vernon’s intrigue with Lady Emily, 
though she is acquainted with his early love for her. 
And now approaches the passiomitc tragedy which 
throws down poor Fanny’s fair structure of earthly 
liappincss. — The dreaded explanation between Vernon 
and Lady Emily lakes place one evening at the close 
of a fete at that same Twickenham Villa. They are 
in an arbour in the gard(m, and arc overheard by 
Lord Delvcrly and a friend. I^ady Emily flics from 
the scene, (uid Lord Delvcrly insists on lighting 
I Vernon that moment. In vain his frieiul remon- 
strates — another mutual friend comes 1o the spol, and 
is made to act as Vernon’s second. Tl)ey figlit with 
swords, and Delvcrly wounds his friend mortally. 

I They try to remove him from the ground. 

no/ said JVlr. Venioii, faintly. *Ib matters 
not ; do not go, Delvcrly !* 

“ He did not sec Lord Delvcrly, ns ho leant against 
a tree, deadly pale, and almost fainting. In tlio fatal 
thrust he had just made, his passion had entirely 
exliaiisted itself, and there had scarcely been an instant 
of time between the conviction of what he had done 
and the reaction — the total revulsion of feeling which 
! had followed it. Ilo grow sick and staggered, and 
could no longer support himself. The evil spirit had 
gone out of him and left him as weak as a child, and 
he had eagerly closed his eyelids, with the hope-— ah, 
how vain !— that the pale spectacle of his expiring friend 
could ever again, even for one moment, be excluded 
from his heart and brain ! 

started violently at the sound of his name 
renounced by Mr. Vernon, and in an instant was on 
is knees at his side. * Ay ! your hand, Dclverly/ said 
Mr. Vernon, in the same hollow whisper, ‘ give me your 
hand once more.’ Lord Delvcrly, unable to utter a word, 
pressed the cold hand offered to him, ap^ain and again, 
to his heart and lips and forehead, ' Yes, you must 
say that you forgive me, Delvcrly— that you can forgive 
the wrong I have done you — done to your family, your 
honour !’ 

« * Vernon !’ exclaimed Lord Delvcrly, in utter agony 
of feeling, * do not talk in this way to me, to one who 
has acted towards yon like a wild beast rather than a 
man — a friend. Oh, God ! vrhat can I say 1 I have 
been mad, utterly mdd. For the moment T had forgotten 
eveiy thing, your mutual attachment, ill-treatment, 
temptation; every thing that I ought to have re- 
membered, that ought have weighed with me ; every 
thing except the insane suggestions of passion, of 
bloodthirsty passion and revenge.* • 

" ' Hush, Delverly 1 No, no, listen to me. Whit- 
combe, Travers, do you bear me 1 Bemomber, that you 
both hear me now solemnly declare, that Delverly was 


much provoked to this ; that his honour required him 
to challcngo mo ; that all has been fairly done between 
us ; and that with my last breath I forgave him what 
has happened. Ay, as freely, as fully, as 1 trust God 
in his mercy will forgive me the mtmy and deep 
transgressions 1 have committed against his laws. You 
will say this to my father— my mother. 0 God !* 

“ Here some sudden and tender recollections seemed 
to bring on a violent spasm, and he fainted away. 
Mr. Travers ran down to the river, and brought water 
with which he sprinkled his face. Lord Delverly con- 
tinued kneeling beside him, with his eyes fixed^u his 
changing looks, completely stunned and helpless.^ 

“‘We must think of what can bo done/ said Mr. 
Whitcombe. * If we could only get him removed to the 
house !— let us try.* But when they attempted to raise 
him from the ground, there was such a convulsion of 
the body, and the bleeding seemed to increase so mnch, 
that they immediately saw that any farther movement 
would only hurrj' his death. His consciousness had 
now fully returned, and with his hand he made signs 
to them not again to touch him ; and as soon as the 
quivering of tlic frame was over, said in low breathless 
accents, 

“ Do not— do not attempt it, my friends ; it would be 
quite in vain. I bave only a few moments to live, and 
I would fiiin compose my mind — would fain address 
mysult* earnestly and fervently to God ; but something 
wciglLs heavily on me. J must first entreat from you 
all the aKsiiraiicc that this unhappy quarrel shall not be 
made public. I must first hear Delvcrly say that he 
will be forbearing to\vards /icr— that she will not be 
thrown an outcast on the world ; that he wdll consider 
her sacrificed affections — her youth — the careless 
husband — the unhaj)py home — ’ 

“ ‘ Say no more — no more ; I understand,’ replied Lord 
Delverly, almost inarticulately. *Any thing, every- 
thing---! shall in everything attend to your wishes.”* 

Vernon dies, and Ins mother docs not survive him 
long. Fanny returns to her family with a dreary load 
of grief for a young heart. Her experience in the 
great world has been bitter enough. It is long before 
she recovers; but the book does not end till the 
faithful Edmund llushbrook is made ha])py by the 
assurance tlmt Fanny Hcncy loves him, and will 
become his wife. 

Wc think enough biis been quoted to prove the 
great talent shown in “ Fanny llcrvcy.” There arc 
some pleasant episodes attached to the main story, 
one of which is positively charming,— wc mean the 
love affair between Uncle George and Jane llushbrook. 
Fanny is certainly a titter person for a heroine, being 
beautiful and aecomplished ; but Jane Rushbrook, 
though less imposing, is quite as successful a de- 
lineation. Wc believe she will take the fancy of other 
middle-aged men besides uncle George, and we arc 
really sorry for those young ladies who have not Jane’s 
taste, and do not admire Captain George Gordon. 

The style of ** Fanny Hervey” is excellent. It is 
lively, correct, and elegant. Few better novels of its 
kind have appeared for many years. 

— 

ADVOCACY AND ADVOCATES.* 

TifE homage which, in this country, is so uniformly 
paid to professional nniiicncc, is characteristic of our 

(1) " llortensius : or, the Advocatn." An Historical U$say. By 
William Forsyth, £sq. London. IS'iO. 
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busiucss'liko habits as a nation. The talents most 
valued are tliose which arc most commonly brought 
to bear on the practical purposes of life; and it 
will be observed that the legal profession, of all 
others, wliilst it has proved in so many instances the 
readiest road to honour and distinction, has furnished 
the reading public with the largest amount of in- 
structive incident and amusing gossip. We have, 
indeed, of late been inundated with legal biographies ; 
the early struggles of successful lawyers have been 
rendered as familiar as many an oft-told tale ; pro- 
fessional jokes, and circuit anecdotes, have appeared 
and re-appeared for our amusement; and, judging 
from the success of such works, few subjects would 
appear to be more popular with the reading public. 

“Hortcusius ; or, the Advocate,” is unquestionably 
the production of a lawyer and a scholar. Tlic ordi- 
nary reader will perhaps feel that it is too learned and 
too professional. Mr. Forsyth has not indeed avoided 
the fault into which professional men arc most apt to 
fall : many of his remarks will appear trite and com- 
mon-place to the lawyer, and at the same time too 
technical to the lay reader. The latter will bo little 
edified by the frequent citation of cases, and reference 
to the Reports ; and the former will be induced to 
smile at the elaborate enunciaiion of some elementary 
principle, or the quotation of a familiar passage from 
“ Stephen on Pleading.” Wc think, too, that the 
title of the work is calculated 1o convey but little 
information on the nature of its contents. For our- 
selves, we fancied that Hortensiua might be a story 
of Roman life and manners, like the Gallus ” of 
Becker, for instance. But there docs not appear to 
be any conceivable reason why the Jianie of llor- 
tensius should appear on the title-page. He is in- 
deed introduced amongst the other advocates of 
ancient Rome, and some interesting fiiatures of his 
character are recorded. As the author intended him 
to be a prominent personage in his work, we will 
transcribe a few particulars respecting him. It must 
be premised that Hortensius was the friend and con- 
temporary of Cicero, and second only to him as au 
advocate and orator. 

"His memory wa.s prodigious ; so that, without 
taking a single note, he coukl recollect everything that 
was said by an opponent ; and he had no necessity to 
write down even the heads of any speech which he in 
tended to deliver. On one occasion ho repeated, oft- 
hand, for a wager, the names of all the articles which 
bad been sold at an auction, the names of the pur- 
chasers, and also the prices. He must have found this 
an immense^ advantage when practising in the courts. 
He WM distinguished for the skilful manner in which 
he divided the subjects on which he had to speak, and he 
wasqnickandreadyin resources. Hisvoice, also, wasclear 
and meIodioufr*-one of nature's best gifts to an orator ; hut 
his action wasstudied, and had too much of artificial effect. 
He seems to have taken great pains with his pemonal 
appearance, and to have dressed with all the care of a 
Homan exemisite, adjustiiig the folds of his robes in the 
most grace3\il manner. . . . Hortensius took such 
TNdns irith his action and delivery, that JEaop and 
Hosciua juied to attend the courkr where he spoke, in 
ord» they might gather usoM hints for the stage; 
once provoked Torquatus, his opponent in a 
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cause, to call him Dionysia,— a celebrated dancer, the 
Taglioni of her day at Rome; upon which Hortensius 
retorted : 'Well, 1 had rather he Dionysia than a clumsy 
clownish bumpkin, like you, Torquatus.' While speak- 
ing of his foibles, we may mention that he had an ex- 
traordinary passion for fish, not as articles of food for 
the table, hut as playtliings in his ponds. He had the 
water sometimes warmed, lest they should suffer from 
cold ; and it was said that he once shed tears on the 
death of a favourite lamprey. Amongst other pieces of 
extravagance, he used to water his plane-trees with 
wine. But wo need not dwell longer on these harmless 
follies. A grave charge made against him is, that of 
being privy to the bribery of judges in the courts where 
he practised. This, if true, is another of the many proofs 
of the low standa^ of Roman morals; hut it wants 
authority to support it." 

"Hortensius” is, in fact, a liistory of advocacy 
from the earliest times. On tlie oratory of the 
Athenian courts — for in Greece eloquence of cveiy 
I kind was confined to Athens — and on the administra- 
I tion of justice there, Mr. Forsyth has a very inter- 
esting chapter. It will be borne in mind that the 
functions of jurymen and judges were discharged by 
the Dicasts, a number of citizens chosen from amongst 
all ranks, the greater portion of whom regarded their 
judicial duties as a comfortable, source of income. 
" One of the crying evils of this system,” says our 
author, " was the number of tl leasts who sat on every 
trial.” 

" They w’ero drawn out of a body of six thousand, who 
were chosen by lot for the service annually, and were 
taken indiscriminately from all classes, so that they in- 
cluded a large proportion of the lowest. They were 
divided into sections of five hundred each, which seems 
to have been the smallest number of which any tribunal 
consisted ; but frequently several of these sat together, 
according to the nature of the case to be tried. Wc. 
may easily imagine the kind of scene that would take 
place when such a mob was called upon to decide im- 
portant questions affecting the property and even lives 
of individuals. .... They were swayed by party feelings 
and private animosities ; and suitors were not afraid to 
toll them that tliey dreaded lest the operation of unjust 
motives should iiifiuence their verdict. To our notions, 
it seems that this line of remark must have been dan- 
gerous and almost suicidal ; for an Rnglish jury would 
resent such an imputation upon their honesty as a 
grievous affront ; and we know that tho approved mode 
of address to them is the following : — ‘ I have tho most 
unbounded confidence, gentlemen, in your integrity and 
intelligence ; I know your reverence for your oaths, and 
I leave the case of my client in your hands without 
fear of the result, rejoicing in tho thought, that there 
exists for the protection of ns all the palladium of a 
British jury.’” 

To the great comfort of the dicasts, the practitioner 
in the Athenian courts, in the majority of cases, was 
restricted as to time. The length of the speeches 
was regulated by the clepsydra, or water-clock ; " a 
certain quantity of water was measured out to each 
speaker, winch ran something in the manner of sand 
in modem hour-glasses, and when it was exhausted, 
he was obliged to stop.” A tedious orator was thus 
properly prevented from inflicting on the court an 
unusually leiigthcned harangue; but, on the other 
band, a popular speaker was frequently compelled to 
omit some of the most interesting portions of his 
speech, to the great detriment of bis client^ and dis* 
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appointment of the auditory. " This water-system,” 
observes Mr.Eorsyth, ‘'gave rise to a number of 
curious expressions, which occur in the Attic orators, 
and it is necessary to be familiar with the usage, in 
order to understand them. It was a frequent cause 
of complaint with them, that the time witliin which 
they were circumscribed was not sufficient ; and the 
greatest of them more than once laments that he is 
compelled to omit heavy charges against his opponents, 
because he is short of tcaior.'* 

Of the Homan law-courts, the author of “ Ilortcn- 
sius” gives us a very graphic picture; and on the 
subject of Roman jurisprudence, he has collected 
some interesting det.ails. It would appear that the 
early lawyers of the “Eternal City” were noi. behind 
Messrs. Dodson and Eogg in their knowledge of dra- 
matic effect^ “ The dress and demeanour of the 
accused were always carefully adjusted to the exigency 
of the occasion. Seated near his counsel, with un- 
combed hair and beard, both suffered to grow to an 
unusual length, and clothed in a mean and miserable 
garb, the party who w^as on l\is trial implored, by 
tearful looks and mute gestures of despair, the com- 
passion of his judges.” One of I he most interesting 
cases in Roman criminal law w^as that in which Lucius 
liicinius Crassus is described as having appeared as 
an advocate. 

“At seven-and-twenty he defended Incinia, a vestal, 
tried on the following charge; — ililmilia, the chief of tiie 
vestal virgins, had broken her vows with Bctucius 
Barrufl, a Koman knight, and her example had been fol- 
lowed by two frail sisters, Marcia and Licinia, who found 
lovers in two friends of Bamis. The College of Priests 
instituted an inquiry, and the result was, that ^Emilia 
was found guilty, but ^larciaand Licinia were acquitted. 
Sextus Peducseus, however, an officious tribune of the 
commons, would not let the matter drop; and he so 
bitterly assailed L. Mctellus, the Pontifex Maximus, 
with taunts and reproaches, that the latter, in order to 
relieve himself and the sacred college from the scandal 
of having improperly acquitted the fair vestals, de- 
manded an investigation. L. Cassias, whose well-known 
severity had procured for him the title of scopulns 
reom7/i,or ‘ the hanging judge,’ was appointed the com- 
missioner to conduct it. ' MTc know not whether Marcia 
was defended ; but Licinia had Crassus for licr counsel. 
The proofs, however, were too strong for the eloquence 
of her advocate, and the hopeless girl was convicted ; 
and both she and Marcia were condemned to the fearful 
death which the laws of Rome adjudged against a fallen 
vestal.” 

This horrible punishment is thus described in detail 
in a note to this passage : — The vestal, after convic- 
tion, “ was stripped of her sacred robes, and, Imving 
been scourged, was dressed like a corpse, and borne 
in a close litter to a place called tlie Campus Sceleratns, 
near the Colline Gate. Here tlicre yawned for ber 
reception a vault coijtaiuing a couch, a lamp, and a 
small table with some food. She was then compelled 
to descend to her living tomb, over which earth was 
thrown, until it reached the level of the ground, and 
she was left to perish.” 

During the decline of Roman greatness, and the 
long night of feudal barbarism, there is a sad blank in 
the history of advocacy. Nothing shows more com- 


pletely the supremacy of the sword during the dark 
ages than the existence of judicial combats. An 
appeal to brute force was, on the most solemn and 
important occasions, substituted for tlie conflict of 
reason and eloquence. Thus, in 10o8, we are told, 
that “ Alphonso, King of Leon and Cjistile, meditated 
the introduction of the Roman law into his dominions ; 
but, being uncertain whether this or the customary 
law which had hitherto prevailed was the best, he^ ap- 
pointed two champions to determine the question with 
their swords in actual conflict ; and the result was^ 
that the chevalier who represented the civil law w^as 
beaten.” In the same reign, a contest respecting the 
mcrils of tlic Musarabie (or Gothic) and Roman 
liturgy was submitted to the same strange arbitrement. 

Ill England the “ wager of battle” continued to be 
the law of the laud till within the last thirty years ; 
Ihougli the last occasion of its being actually resorted 
to occurred in the reign of Elizabeth. 

Ill Erance the noblesse de la robe had acquired at a 
very early period considerable influence and import- 
ance. They had been recognised as an ordei\ and 
enjoyed many of the privilcgcis of nobility. 

Mr. Eors^^tb has introduced a graphic sketch of the 
Erench advocate of tiic sixtecntli century from the pen 
of M. Bcrryer, from whicli we arc tempted to quote a 
few sentences. 

Wc SCO him,” says llic eloquent advocate, “drcs.sed 
in his robes of black satin, set out at an early hour, on a | 
summer morning, from one of the pict uresque houses, j 
wi til peaked turrets and high gable-ends, which rose above 1 
the banks of the Seine in old Paris, anil hurrying | 
forward to the court, bccamso the clock of the Holy j 
Chapel has just struck six, at which hour the judges arc 
obliged to take their seats under paiu of losing tbeir 
salary for the day. lie is busy in thinking over the 
cause which he has to plead, and taxes his ingenuity to 
compress his speech into as brief a compass as possil^le ; 
for he remembers that an ordinance of Charles VIII., 
issued in imposes a fine upon long-winded advocates 

who weary the court with their prolixity. Look at his 
countenance. The furred hood which covers his head, j 
and the ample grey cloak, the collar of which half hides 
his face, cannot so far conceal it as to prevent you from 
seeing an expression of anger there, which no doubt is 
excited by the recollection of tlie arguments used by his I i 
opponent on the preceding evening.” . |i 

As a companion jiicturo to the above, our readers j 
perhaps will not be displejised wdth a sketch of au i 
English lawyer of a still earlier period. We extract it i 
from “ Smyth’s Lives of the Berkeleys,” published by 
Eosbroke, the aiitiqiiariau, and author of “British 
Moiiachism.” Maurice, l.he fifth Lord Berkeley, was 
bom in 1435, and according to a manuscript authority, 
followed the profession of the law. “ This lord with a 
milk-white bead in this irksome old age of seventy 
years, in winter termes and frosty seasons, with a 
buckram bagge, stuffed with law cases, in early 
mornings and late evenings, walked with liis eldest 
son between tlie four inns of eourt and Westminster 
Hall, following his law suits in liis own old person, 
not for himself, but for his posterity.” 

Our early English lawyers do not seem to have been 
very remarkable for eloquence. “ Sir Thomas Elyot, in 
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his Governor,” according to Mr. Forsyth, gives the 
following explanation of the fact. But forasmuch as 
the tongue wherein the law is spoken is barbarous, and 
the stirring of the mind in this nature was never used, 
tliereforc there keketh elocution and pronunciation, 
two of the principal parts of rhetorick.” “Not- 
witlistanding,” we think he goes on to say, “some 
lawyers, if they bo well retained, will in a mean cause 
pronounce right vehemently.” Our early advocates 
seem indeed to have been more remarkable for ve- 
hemence than good taste; for Aschani, in his 
“ Toxophilus,” speaks of “ roaring like a hull, as some 
lawyers do, who think they do best when they cry 
loudest.” 

We might, however, had we space to prolong this 
article, produce a goodly array of lawyers, who in 
more recent times have reflected honour on the Bench 
and the Bar. From Somers, of whom Horace IV^alpolc 
beautifully said, that “ he was like a chapel in a paiacc 
that remained unprofaned while all around was tyranny, 
corruption, and falsehood,” and Holt, the sturdy and 
intrepid champion of the right s of the subject, to the 
great living judge to whom Mr. Forsyth has appro- 
priately dedicated this volume, ‘ the dignity and 
character of the profession have been worthily upheld 
by a succession of eloquent, honourable, and accom- 
plished men, to whom wc arc deeply indebted for the 
maintenance of eonslitutioiuil onlcr and the pure 
administration of justice. 


THE TEMPORAL BENEFITS OF 

CIIKlSTiANJTy.2 

Among the correlative evidences of Christianity, 
the most important branch, perhaps, is that exhibited 
in the volume before us. The usefulness of an 
institution, indeed, cannot be advanced as a dii-ect 
proof of its Divine origin. It may be accidental, 
ephemeral, or more seeming than real. Supposing 
even that this be not the case, and that the institution 
is as valuable as it aj^pcars to be ; that it is productive 
of actual and substantial good ; and that the advan- 
tages of which it is the source are not counter- 
bsdanced by some secret tendency to corruption; still 
its usefulness may have been generated in the course 
of events, and may have comparatively little connexion 
with the immediate origin of the institution itself. 

All this maybe fairly allowed; and yet we may 
affirm that the value of Christianity to the world, in 
its social influences and relations, may be uiged us 
an important particular in the great body of evidence 
employed to establish its truth. If an institution be 
only accidentfdly useful, the principle of utility docs 
not exist within itself, and has nothing to do with its 
essential character. If, again, it be only useful for a 
time, or under particular drcumstanccs, then, however 

(tl Tho-RiRht Honourable Thornes Lprd Denman. 

«The Temporal BeneSts of GluriaUanity.” Exemplified in its 
fnfiatnee on the Social, Intdlectual. Civil, and Political Condition 
Of jiiuilGind, from Sta PromuijiatiOD to the preaect Day. By Uobert 
IMi^Dey, Author of the “History of the Philosophy of the Mind." 
iKKuioh: Longmans. 1819. 


great the good it may produce, the result may bo more 
owing to tbe temporary activity of those who employ 
it than to its innate qualities. In such cases, we must 
have evidence independent of the usefulness of the 
institution, or of its adaptation to certain states of 
society, if wc wish to prove its Divine origin. There 
is no doubt, that means and systems intended only 
for a temporary purpose, and the beneficial operation 
of which 1ms depended upon outward circumstances, 
have had tlmir beginning from above ; but it would be 
dangerous to attribute such an origin to institutions 
of this character, except by the aid of positive and 
direct evidence. 

Now, when we institute an 'inquiry as to the use- 
fulness of Christianity, we arc struck with the 
remarkable fact, that it lias passc.d through every 
conceivable state of society ; that it has existed under 
all forms t;f government; been planted in the most 
various climes ; and had for its ministers men distin- 
guished from each other by the most striking diversities 
of temper, habits and condition. If it have proved 
itself useful under all this variety of circumstances j 
and in the hands of such diflcrciit agents, its utility | 
(‘an scarecly be ascribed to agents or circumstances ; I 
it can be attributed only to some essential quality of | 
its own. So again, there are systems, or institutions, | 
which involve a mixture, of good and evil ininciplcs, ; 
the latter of which in the long course of events may ' 
be broiiglit into permanent action. Brandies of the | 
old heathen religions ; MahometaniwSin ; the churcli | 
theories and scholasticism of the middle ages; all 
had a measure of usefulness connected with their dc- ! 
vclopmeiit: but the blended en’or, the corrupt ! 
principle common to them all, followed the good like ! 
a dark shadow, and by the bad chemistry of the 
world, men’s hearts were so prepared to receive the 
evil impression that it remained there long after the 
good had vanished. j 

Bui the bitterest enemy of Cliristianity can detect i 
no mixture of corruptiou with its sublimi; morality. | 
Its fundamental law is intrinsically pure. It is stated 
too distinctly to admit of modification; and it will 
endure no rival either in principles of a difterent 
nature, or in precepts of a lower standard. If it have 
proved useful, then, to society, it was as capable of 
being so at the beginning ns at any subsequent stage 
of its progress. It has not been indebted for its 
beneficial activity to the chance of meeting on its way 
agents fitted to bring out what is good in it, leaving 
the bad to be stirred into life by some other kind of 
attraction; it has never had more than one simple 
characteristic principle, and this principle it has ever 
displayed with a species of divine ostentation, saying 
to the world, See I this is the power, and this only, by 
which 1 will do my work, and accomplish the triumph 
of truth and beneficence I | 

Suppose, then, that an argument is to be framed in i 
favour of the Divine origin of Christianity from its 
usefulness to tbe world, three points, according to our 
view's, ought to be established : first, its nsefubess 
must belong to its intrinsic qualities ; secondly, it 
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must be cliarpjcable with no counteracting tendency ; 
and thirdly, it must have proved itself capable of 
beneficial aotion amid all the revolutions to which the 
world is subject. Let these points be fairly esta- 
blished, and we slmll have an argument in support of 
Christianity, which, to many minds, will have a force 
far greater than that which belongs to other branches 
of evidence of a more profound and spiritual character. 

It should be carefully observed, in the conduct of 
such an argument as this, that, to render it complete, 
wc have not only to jirovc the entire adaptation of 
the system to the useful purposes in view, but also to 
show that it has really effected them. That must, 
indeed, be a master-mind which ran trace out a code 
of laws, or projiosc a theory which shall touch at all 
points the eotnplicatcd machinery of human life; 
whicli shall indicate what ought to be done to secure 
universal good, i:nd by what methods the work may 
ho most readily accomplished. It is <iuii e conceivable, 
indeed, that a system may be framed so perfect in itsidf, 
and whicli shall so affect the moral faculties of ourmhids, 
that we shall feel ourselves com])cll(id to acknowledge 
it as divine. A tlioronghly accomplished man of science 
needs not a telescope to tell him how harmonious is 
the course of heavenly liodies ; nor docs an architect 
require to s(’e the edifice erected in order to admire 
tlic plan which may have been drawn for it by the 
highest g(’iiius of his profession. In such cases a 
few diagrams, and the instinctive sense of beauty 
and til ness, are sunicienl to satisfy tin; mind that there 
could 1)0 but one origin of the oljjcets coulcmplated. 
And take a moral system in the same way. Let 
the atteutioii of a mind, clear, acute, j)rofound and 
susceptible, bo directed to the conceivably perfect and 
liarmonioiis structure of such a system ; let it coii- 
lemplatcit till its several features beam out with a 
luiuim)us dist inctuess, like those of an angelic por- 
trait, which, as is the case wiih all beautiful pictures, 
awaits tlie attraction of certain eyes before it will 
reveal itself; lei every ])oint necessary to the per- 
fection of the whole be at length suj)pUcd ; then will 
the mind be intensely convinced that the system is 
of Divine origin ; it will require no proof of this to bo 
furnished by experiment, it will be satisfied by the 
great argument of the moral sci||p tliat the pattern 
of the system was etcniid — that it existed from the 
‘ first in the Divine idea. 

But it is only iu proportion to the moral acuteness 
and susceptibility of the luind, that wc arc capable of 
appreciating moral cxcellciiee. If wc ourselves be in 
a state of pure intellectual activity, wc sJiall be able 
to estimate the value of certahi characteristics of a 
system as arguments for its Divine origin. A perfect 
mind would require ^no experience whatever of the 
, working of a system divinely plamicd to prove the 
heavenly authorsliip. But few intellects ever even 
approach such a state of purity. Weakness, prejudice, 
the baleful effects of ignorance, all tend to darken the 
eyes of the understanding when investigating subjects 
of this class. In proving its Divine origin, therefore, 
W6 must not depend upon the demonstrable fitness 


of Christianity to be useful to mankinds We must 
look to what it lias really done ; we must show that 
with its thcoretio perfection it combines a vital power 
suificient to give a real and outward being to all 
tbc purposes involved iu its establishment. 

The history of Christianity may be confidently 
appealed to for the materials necessary to establisli 
these facts. But hero a caution should be given. 
It is not the general reception of Christianity wliich 
would j)rovc its truth ; but its general cflicicncy Men 
received. Millions of professed converts might Ijp 
madi;, and still the religion might bo false; but u 
single ease of actual conversion, clearly ascertained 
and understood, would be sufficient to prove its 
truili. 3 Icnee, wc may at once meet the objection 
so likely to be urged, — Wliy has Christianity, if it 
have such power in itself, suficred such checks in 
its advanccnicut, and so often been compelled, as 
it would seem, to retreat from the inroads of dark- 
ness and superstition ? The advance of Chrislianity 
against outwai-d op]>osition, or its continuance among 
declared antagonists, depends upon rules prescribed 
by the great Frovidence of the universe. The 
real question for us to determine is, Whether 
Christianity have proved itsedf capable of fulfilling 
all the objects for whicli it was established, and, as 
far as wc are made acquainted with those objects, by 
its own authoritative stul(*mcnts ? Again, we say, 
let its history be consulted. It will then be seen 
i how it has, by its own vigour, revived the dormant 
energies of human nature, given an upward step and 
look to whole masses of the race before sunk in hope- 
less siil)jcction, and supplied to every mmi, in liis 
own individual state and character, the moans of self- 
improvement, of sclf-coiiqucst, renewal mid elevation, 
to a degree only limited by absolute perfection. 
That it has accomplished these things, to a vast ex- 
tent, by its general influenees, the changed character 
of society abundantly proves ; that it is fitted to effect 
the change in individuals of which we have spoken, 
any mmi that will may prove to the satisfaction of his 
own mind and heart. 

Wo have said thus much on the subject of Chris- 
tian evidence, as dcducihle from the salutaiy opera- 
tions of the syst eni iu the world. It is an important 
and interesting ihcnie. Care must he taken not to 
let the mind fall into the error of measuring tlic 
utility of a Divine religion by the temporal good 
whicli it may accomplish. Utility, in the narrow 
sense in which the world employs the word, is hut a 
very imperfect test of the real grandeur, or power, 
of any thing of heavenly origin. But with this 
caution, the subject may be jirofitably studied by 
readers of all classes. It will teach them to trace to 
its right source many a blessing which they now in- 
definitely ascribe first to one and then to another 
principle of civilization, but which, in reality, be- 
longs to Chrislianity, and to Christianity alone. 

With these feelings on the subject, we are happy 
to find that so able* a writer as Mr. .Blakey has made 
it the theme of careful investigation. We could not 
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enter into an examination of his several arguments 
without transgressing our prescribed limits. But 
those who know the value of ingenious remark and 
learned illustration when applied to topics of this 
kind, will read liis volumes with equal pleasure and 
prolit. 

Mr. Blakey has touched on most of the topics 
connected with the progress of Christianity up to the 
present lime. Ilis historical sketches are generally 
well adapted to illustrate the })oint he has in view. 
In some instances they may be considered too lengthy, 
and as failing to show with sufficient force the main 
drift of tlie ai-gument. We differ from him also as to 
the expediency of making any part of the proof of 
the utility of Christianity to depend upon the proof 
that certain institutions founded in its name wore in 
some degree beneficial to society. Thus the papacy, 
the monastic system, and other things, of like kind, 
may indeed be shown to have hiul their good effects 
for a time ; but would not a stricter view of the 
subject prove that Christianity, in several of these 
cases, was only employed as an inferior agent, and that 
the real origin of the institutions referred 1o may be 
found in some modification of worldly ]iolicy, or some 
particular state of mental cultun;? Christianity, 
indeed, was there : but how attenuated ! how stripped 
of its spiritual glory, as far as it depended for the 
exhibition of its best (jualities on any of these 
systems! All that can be said is, that it continued, 
lliougii often only in secret, to operate with all its 
divine force in spite of the antagonist princijilcs 
which prevailed in churches and monasteries, Ac- 
cording to the language sometimes employed on this 
subject, an unwary reader might be led to suppose 
that ilie transmission of Cljristianity, or its enlarging 
iiillucnces, did really depend upon tlic means often so 
corruptly employed by its ministers. The best 
apology advanced for monastic instit utions is a])plioablc 
only to a vciy snudl portion of their number. Jn 
Germany, they were homes for men who s])eut their 
lives in cultivating the lands, or in strictly performing 
the work of missionaries; in England and Ireland 
they tverc literally seminaries of learning. But these 
were few in comparison with the rest., in wdiieh sloth 
and liccntioiusness proved a disgrace to the Christian 
name. Christianity could well have dispensed with 
such auxiliaries; and sorry \vc should be to argue 
with an infidel on the gi’dund of its utility, if we 
had to give a fair account of the ills which they have 
iufiictcd on society. So again with regard to the 
papacy. A few such men as Gregory the Great make 
a vast show in the dark line of papal chronology. 
Their love of peace and justice contrasts strikingly 
with the fierce spirit of Barbarian kings and warriors. 
Christianity has a fair claim to the merit of all they 
did under its influence ; but the stricter the account 
kept as to what temporal benefits Christianity itself 
has conferred on mankind, and wjiat good the world 
has derived from the papacy, the better it will be for 
the credit of the former.'*' 

Wa have a strong conviction, that if Christianity 

- 


had been allowed to work in its own spiritual way, and 
by means and methods strictly in accordance with its 
spiritual nature, the temporal benefits enjoyed by 
mankind, under its sway, would have been tenfold 
what tlicy now are. We are also inclined to believe 
that notwithstanding the confusion introduced into 
the subject, by our not always distinguislnng between 
Cbrisiiauity and its supposed agents, we may still, by 
careful inquiry, delermiue the real triumphs of our 
faith over the great enemies of human happiness. 
However this may be, we hail with pleasure the 
appeai-ance of a book like Mr. Blakey’s. It cannot 
fail to do good, if read fairly and thoughtfully. 

— ♦ 

EDITOR’S WBITING-DESK. 

The great topic of the ensuing month will doubt- 
less be the visit of her Alajesty to Ireland. The 
troubled state of tliat beaul.iful but most unhappy coun- 
try, lias lately deterred travellers from turning their 
steps thitlicrward. ^Ihe impression was natural enough, 
that some degree of personal risk had to be encountered 
in doing so ; but however certain demagogues may 
have sought to excite the people of Ireland against the 
alien “ Saxon,” it is but justice to them to declare, 
that in no country is the wayfarer more secure, (is all 
who have gone there agree iii testifying. What- 
ever may have been ilic lierccucss of politicid excite- 
ment, the traveller has ever been regarded as sacred. 
We might, indeed, relate more than one trait of the 
spontaneous unbought kindness with which he is wel- 
comed ; lei the following instance suffice. Crossing, 
some years ago, from Glcugariff to Kenmare, before 
the construction of the present road had smoothed the 
iniggrdncbs of the mountain pass, a traveller, wearied 
with many a long mile over loose bog and jagged rock, 
halted for a few moments to recover his strength, on 
an eminence above the town, distant three miles, to 
which his steps were bound. A farmer of the middling 
class, on horseback, came up thence from attending 
market, bound to his honic in some recess of tliese 
wild mountains. He looked at the way-worn, travel- 
soiled stranger with an expression that might have 
beamed in the co#LtGnance of the good Samaritan, 
and instantly leaping from the saddle, exclaimed — 

" I sec you are tired, sir ; now take my horse, sir, 
do, and ride him to Kenmare;” urging bis request the 
while with a persevering earnestness which would 
hardly be satisfied with any refusal, however thankfully 
couched. 

But to return. Her Majesty’s visit is of peculiar 
interest at the present moment. The stream of travel 
will set in more than ever towards the sister island ; and 
its great, and, by the many, unsuspected beauties will 
be disclosed. The unequalled grandeur of its coast, and 
surpassing loveliness of its lake scenery, rivalling, in 
its own style, any upon the face of the earth, will, 
when known, become objects of increasing attention, 
especially when so mudi of the continent is dosed to 
tourists; and thus the money spent abroad will be 
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circulated through the poverty-stricken districts of 
Ireland, interest will be created, from personal obser- 
vation, in her wretched condition ; and knowledge will 
be gained, tending to form a sound public opinion 
as to those effectual measures of relief which, wc 
verily believe, are now, for tlic first time, about to 
be put into vigorous Qperation. 

At such a time it is well to direct our readers 
to publications of sterling value on tlic subject of 
Ireland. And none, by common consent of the press 
of all shades of opinion, have established such a claim 
as those of Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall. It is almost 
superfluous to speak of the well-known sketches of 
Irish life by the lady; while her husband's acquire- 
ments as a scholar and antiquary have enabled him to 
contribute a most valuable stock of information to 
their joint production. This is now being re-issued 
in two forms, viz the “ Ireland,” complete in itself 
in two volumes, and a most agreeable and elegant 
extraet from its pages in the sliiipc of a tluii octavo, 
entitled “ A Week at Killarncy.” As this beautiful 
spot will perhaps be visited by some of the more 
fortunate of our subscribers, while others, who arc 
compelled to remain at home, may be anxious to have ' 
a lively description of it, we may safely say that for 
graphic delineation of scenery, antiquarian research, 
general information, and lively sketches of local 
manners and traditions, this little book, which is 
besides profusely and capitally illustrated, is without 
an equal on the subject of which it treats. The 
following descri})tiou of * Irish ileggiirs ’ will give a 
good sample of its lively and charaetcj istic style ; — 

** Time out of mind, Killarney has boon famous for 
its beggars ; and as this subject is one that will liavc 
demanded much of the Tourist's attention from his first 
stepping upon Irish ground, he will not consider out of 
place some remarks concerning it. 

Their wit and humour arc as proverbial as their 
rags and wretchedness; and both too frequently excite 
a laugh, at the cost of serious reflection upon their 
miser}" and the means by which it may be lessened. 
Every town is full of ohjects who parade their afilictions 
with ostentation, or exhibit their half-naked children, as 
so many claims to alms as a right. Age, decrepitude, 
imbecility, and disease surround the car the moment it 
stops, or block up the shop-doors, so as for a time 
cfiectually to prevent cither entrance or exit. In the 
small town of Mocroom, about which wc walked one 
evening, desiring to examine it undisturbed, wc Iiad 
refused in positive terms, to relieve any applicant; 
promising, however, to bestow the next morning a 
halfpenny each upon all who might ask it. Tlic news 
spread, and no beggars intruded themselves on our 
notice for that night. Next day it cost us exactly three 
Bhillings and tenpence to redeem the pledge we had 
given ; no fewer than ninety-two having assembled at 
the inn gate. We encountered them, nearly in the same 
proportion, in every town through which wo passed. It 
is vain to plead inabijijty to give relief ; if you have no 
halfpence the answer is ready, ' Ah, but we'll divide a 
I little sixpence between us and then comes the squabble 
as to which of the group shall be made agent for the 
rest. Every imaginable mode of obtaining a gratuity 
is resorted to; distorted limbs are exposed, rags are 
studiottslv displayed, and, almost 4nvariab1y, a half- 
idiot, with his mghtful glare and paralysed voice, is 
foremost among them. The language in which they 
frame their petitions is always pointed, forcible, and, 


generally, highly poetic * Good luck to yor ladyship’s 
happy face this morning — sure ye‘11 lave the light heart 
in my bussom before ye go V — * Oh, then, look at the 
poor that can't look at you, my lady ; the dark m w 
can't see if yer beauty is like yer sweet voice — * Darlin 
gintleman, the heavens be yer bed, and give us some- 
thing ;* — ‘ Oh, the blessing of tbo widdy and five small 
childer, that’s waiting for yer honour’s bounty, ’ill be 
wid yejon the road * Oh, help the poor crayther that 's 
got no childer to show yer honour — they’re down in the 
sickness, and the man that owns them at sea ;’ — * Oh, 
then, won’t your ladyship buy a dying woman’s prayers — 
chapel’ — ‘They’re keeping me back from the penny 
you’re going to give me, lady dear, because I’m wake in 
myself and the heart’s broke wid the hunger.’ Such ar<f 
a few of the sentences u'C pthered from the groups ; 
we might fill pages with similar examples of ingenious 
and eloquent appeals. There is no exaggeration in the 
striking but melancholy scene the artist has portrayed. 

“ A beggar, on receiving a refusal from a Poor Law 
Commissioner, addressed him with — ‘ Ila, then, it’s little 
business you’d have only for the likes of us another, 
vainly soliciting charity from a gentleman with red 
hair, thrust forward her child, with — ‘ And won’t ye 
give a ha’penny to the little boy 1— sure he's foxy like yer 
honour.’ ‘ You’ve lost all your teeth,’ was said to one 
of them — ‘ Time for me to lose ’em when I ’d nothing 
for them to do,’ was the reply. Some time ago we were 
travelling in a stage-coach, and at Naas, where it had 
been said ‘ tbc native beggars double the population of 
the town,* a person inside told a troublesome and perse- 
vering applicant very coarsely to go to . The 

woman turned up her eyes, and said, with inimitable 
humour, ‘Ab, then it's a long journey yer honour’s 
sending us ; may be yer lionour, ’ll give us something 
to pay our expenses.’ Wc saw in Waterford, a gentle- 
man angrily repulse a bcigar, with a call to his servant 
to shut the door ; and an odd soliloquy followed ; the 
woman half murmured and half hissed, ‘ Shut the door I 
and that's it, is it'^ Oh, then, that’s what I’ll he saying 
to you when ye want to pass through the gate of heaven. 
It's then ril be saying to St. Peter, Shut the door, St. 
Peter, says I, to a dirty nagiir, that’iid disgrace the 
place intirely, says 1 — and ye’ll bo axing mo to let you 
in ; the never a fut, says I— shut the door, says I ; shut, 
the door ! Ould-go-by-the-ground (the person who had 
excited her wrath was of diminutive stature), what’ll 
yc say then?’ ‘May the spotted fever split ye in four 
halves ! ’ was a curse uttered by a beggar who had been 
rejected somewhat roughly. ‘Poxy-head, foxy-head,’ 
was called out by one as a reproach to anotlier ; ‘ That 
yc may never sec the Dyer !* was the instant answer. 
Our purse having been exhausted, we had been deaf to 
the prayer of one who was covered so meagrely as 
scarcely to be described as clad : she turned away with 
a shrug of the shoulders, murmuring, “Well, Clod be 
praised, it ’s fine summer clothing wc have, any way.” 
Once, — it was at Macroom, of which we Imvc par- 
ticularly spoken,— among a group we noted a fair-haired 
girl. She might have been the study from which Mr. 
Harvey copied this picture : and let no one think it 
idealized. We have seen many such, along every road 
wo travelled. Perfect in form as a (Grecian statue, and 
^ graceful as a young fawn. The hood of licr cloak 
I shrouded each side of her face ; and the folds draped her 
I slender figure as if the nicest art had been exerted in 
1 aid of nature. There was something so sad, so shy, and 
yet BO earnest, in her entreaty for ‘charity, for the love 
of God,’ that wo should have at once bestowed it, had 
not a thin, pallid woman, whoso manner was evidently 
superior to those around her, and whose ‘ tatters ’ boro 
a character of ‘old decepey,* made her way through 
the crowd, and, struggling with excited feelings, forced 
the girl from our side. Curious to ascertain the cause 
of this interference, we followed them, and learned it. 
‘ My name ’s Mac Sweeny,’ said the woman, somewhat 
roudly, after a few preliminary questions ; ‘ and 1 am 
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a lono widovT, with five of these craythurs depending 
on my four bonos. God knows ’iis bard I work for the 
bit and the sup to give them ; and ’tis i)oor we are, and 
always have been ; hut none of my family ever took to 
the road or bogpd from any Christian— till this bad 
girleen disgraced them.’ The mother was sobbing like 
a child, and so was her * girleen.’ * Mother/ said the 
girl, 'sure little Timsy was hungry, and the gentleman 
wouldn’t miss it.* Our car was waiting ; we had far to 
go that day, and we were compelled to leave the cabin 
without hearing what, we are sure, must have been a 
touching story ; but we left the widow less heart-broken 
than when we found her.* 

The beggars in the various towns have their distinc- 
tive cliaracters, and they differ essentially from those 
who beg in the country. In the towns it is usually a 
' profession ; ' the same faces arc always encountered in 
the same places ; and they arc very jealous of interlopers, 
unless good cause be shown for additions to ' the craft.’ 
In Dublin they are exceedingly insolent and repulsive ; 
in Cork, merry and good-humoured, but most pro- 
vokingly elamorous ; in Waterford, their petitions were 
preferred more by looks than words, and a refusal was 
at once taken ; in Clonmel — we were there during 
a season of frightful want — they appeared to be so 
thoroughly depressed and heart-broken to utter even 
a sentence of appeal ; in Killamey they seemed trusting I 
to their utter wretched ne.s8 and filth of apparel, as a 
contrast to the surpassing grace and beauty of nature 
all around them, to extort charity from the visitors ; 
and in Wicklow, where wc encountered far fewer than 
we expected (always excepting CJleiidalough), they 
laboured to earn money by tendering something like 
advice as to the route that should be taken by those 
who were in Beurcli of the picturc.<que. ( hie had followed 
a friend of ours, to his great annoyance, for upwards of a 
mile, and on bidding him good-bye, had the modesty to 
ask for a little .sixpence. 'For what!’ inquired the 
gentleman ; ‘ what have y(»u done for meV ‘ Ah, then, 
sum haven’t I been keeping yer honour in discoorse f 
In the country, where pas.sers-by arc not numerous, the 
aged or bed-ridden beggar is frequently placed in a sort 
of hand-barrow, and laid at morning by the road-side, 
to excite compassion and procure alms : not unfrequciitly 
their business is conducted on the backs of donkeys ; 
and often they are drawn about by some neighbour s 
child.” 

Anerbnek’s Narrative of Events in Vienna,” from 
the murder of Lalour to the siege by Windischgriitz, 
gives us a lively picture of the state of feeling in the 
Austrian capital during the recent short-lived in- 
surrection. And* a painful spectacle it is of the 
treacherous intrigues, and I’eactiouary policy of the 
court on the one hand, giving birth to an ill-orgaui/cd 
I democratic movement on the other, without definite 
purpose and without competent leaders, easily cruslicd 
and as surely followed by an inevitable military dcs- 
pothm. The writer's estimate of tlie events passing 
I around him, and of the actors in them, appears 
I strikingly judicious and free from prejudice, in favour 
of either mobs or kings. As a disinterested and 
competent witness, his statements and reflections are 
worthy of every credit. Of the indecision and weakness 
of the popidar leaders, their quarrels audmtrigucs>-of 
the wordy effervescence* of the insurgents, of the 
paniiH' and suspicion that prevailed during the 
vivid impression is furnished us. The 
4lSfdive is not, indeed, a continuous history of the 
>‘',Viemie86 insurrection, Giit the few gaps in the chain 
lOf evimta are filled up by an introduction and appendix 


by the able translator. The book is indispensable to 
those who ore interested in studying the momentous 
movement now going on in Germany. 

Every book connected with the Oregon territory 
and California, is just now sought out and read with 
avidity ; — ^but Mr. Alexander lloss’s irarrativc of the 
remarkable expedition to the shores of the Columbia, 
under the auspices of Mr. Astor, of New York, would 
at all times be a work full of interest. The same 
subject had, indeed, been treated many years ago by 
Washington Irving, with all the fascination of his 
style ; but his work was compiled from vjirious docu- 
ments, and Irad not, consequently, that freshness and 
reality that none but an eye-witness can impart, j 
Moreover, it would appear that flicre were certain | 
statements, wliicli, tinged by a natural prejudice in i 
favour of Mr. Astor — a personal friend of Mr. Irving’s | 

I — required to be im])artially reviewed. Having j 
attentively perused both works, we must entirely | 
exonerate Mr. Irving from the sliglitest attempt to j 
pervert the facts of the. ease ; w'hile wc think Mr. 
Ross’s narrative conclusively proves the existence of 
great harshness and tyranny, on the part of the eap- 
luin of the ship. But to tlic public, liiih; coneerned 
in this dispute, the priiici|)al interest of this work will 
consist ill its pictures of all the harilsliips of a settle- 
ment in a roinoio w ilderness, — of the eiiergy and per- 
severance of tlic baml of liardy pioneers ulio struggled 
willi lliem — and in its descriptions of the native 
Indian tribes, and their manners and customs. On 
all these subjecis, if wo do not find that peculiar 
charm which the aeeomplished author of tlio “ Sketch ; 
Book” is .^killed in throwing over whatever suhjc'ct | 
lie may be cngagi'd in, we have a quality, Ailiieh in '' 
sterling value must, iu the case of a book of tvavds, ! 
l)e admitted to outw’eigli it, — namely, the simple, un- 
aflcctcd, truthful style of one who has mingled in and 
felt all tliat he commits to paper. Not that Mr. 
Ross’s vrork is at all diMlciciit in the gi’aphio power of 
describing a jiicturcsquc scene, or bringing home to 
tho reader’s feelings a thrilling situation, as, did our , 
limits permit, might be abundantly jirovcd by many ' 
capital quotations. The book is sure to prove lively ; 
and amusing to the general reader; while to those 
peculiarly interested iu the subject of which it treats, 
it lias iu addition a sterling and documentary value. ' ! 
We can licartily commend it to the notice of our " 
patrons. . ' 

“ The Albatross; or, Voices fioni the Ocean.” By 
n. E. J. Kingston, Esq. 'l iiese three volumes arc 
filled, partly with an account of the adventures of 
H.M.S. Albatross, employed ou the coast of Guinea 
in the prevention of the slave trade, and partly with 
stories told by the officers and crew to wile away = 
idle hours on the voyage. These are reproduced for 
the reader’s benefit, by the second lieutenant, Mr. j 
Kingston. The work is very well written, in a clear, j 
straightforward, chewy, sailorlike style, which keeps j 
up the reader’s interest from the beginning to the end. ' 
The horrors of the slave trade, as they impressed i 
themselves on the mind of an eyewitness, arc here | 
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depicted in a strikingly trutliful manner. Upon the 
debatable question of the eHicacy of the slave pre- 
ventive service, we have nf)t]iiug to say here ; os a 
moral protest made by England against slavery, it will 
generally be looked upon as a liighJy honourable 
service. 

“Self Depcndenec.” A very long, tough, well- 
meant, but ill-exeeutcd novel. 

“Tile Eectory Guest.” Ey the author of the 
“ Gambler’s Wife,” &c. Ono of the most powerfully 
interesting novels wc have met with for a very long 
time. The author shows great skill in the analysis 
and exhibition of tragic passion, mid no small talent 
for picturesque and poetic effect. I’he story is calcu- 
lated to cntiirall the feelings, and by its whole effect 
to purify the heart. It would be improved by a 
slight abridgmi'ut. Its great fault is its dclicieiicy in 
literary excolleiieo. The style is often poor, graceless, 
involv(!d, and without iirecision or elegance. 'Phis is 
a great pity, for it would not be easy to llnd a talc 
with so many high and uncommon inalcrials, for a 
work of really fine art. Wc would cordially recom- 
mend tlip author to lake more pains in the coin posit ion 
of her (or his) next work. 

“The Woodman.” A liistorical romance, lly 0. 
[\ 11. James, Jilsq. Many of our readers will be glad 
to learn that Mr. Janrn^s has givtm the public another 
historic novel, and in his most agreeable style. Indeed 
our young lady readers will find much more of love- 
making than this author is aj)t to admit into the 
serious l)usiii<*ss of his narratives. The present work 
begins with the battle of Tewkesbury, which gave the 
crown of England to the lioiisc of York, and ends with 
that of Boswortli Eicld, whieh restored it to the 
Laucasierians. '^fhe lu’ro is Thomas lloyd, Earl of 
Arran, who was believed to have pcrislicd at TeAvkes- 
b’uy, hut who was saved after the battle, and 
subse(picntly lived incognito as a sort of woodman 
and small farmer, until an opportunity occurred for 
renewing bis exertions in favour f)f the White Jlose. 
ills wife was the princess Mary, or, as she is some- 
times called, Margaret, of Scotland. 

— ^ — 

EUDA AND PESTH. 

(rUOM TITE ULOCKSJIEUO.) 

The increasing interest of the war in Hungary 
may well justify the insertion of a few particulars 
respecting the capital — correctly represented in the 
annexed engraving — ^wliich displays, on the left hand, 
the ancient stronghold of Buda, and, on the opposite 
bonk, the more modem city of Pesth. Enda is of 
very ancient foundation, situated on a lofty hill over- 
looking the Danube, which is here wider than the 
Tliames at London. It is strongly defended, but 
commanded by the still higher elevation of the Blocks- 
berg, from which the view is taken, and which is also 
fortified. Pesth, on the contrary, is open. The two 
cities were formerly connected solely by a bridge of 
boats, which has, we believe, been removed, and a 
magnificent suspension bridge erected by Mr. Tierney 
Clark, the nrchitect of that at Hammersmith. 


Buda is celebrated in the history of the Turks, it 
having been long occupied by thorn, and many curious 
traces of them still c.xist. They worn at length ex- 
pelled by the Austrians. Prominent among the build- 
ings is the palace of the Prince Palatine, crowning tho 
crest of the hill. The foundation of the modem city 
of Pcslh dates from the reign of Mai*ia Theresa and 
her son, Ihe Emperor Joseph. It is regularly laid out, 
and contains many fine buildings, especially along the 
line of the quay, and it w^as rapidly increasing when 
the insurrection broke out. 

Buda has already been taken and retaken in tlic • 
present war, the Hungarians having first cannonaded 
it from the Blocksbcrg, and afterwards stormed it. 

At present it is again in the hands of the Austrians, ' 
and may, perhaps, change, liauds before the conclusion 
of (he struggle. The enormous forces brought to * 
bear against the gallant Hungarians may, but too 
probably, outwcigli their national dcvotioii'and the | 
talents of their generals ; but tho calling in of a i 
foreign force has inllamcd to the last degree of cx- I 
asperation tlie feelings of an outraged and noble i 
people, and rendered all rcconeiliation difficult, if not j 
impossible. Should they fail in the present heroic ! 
struggle, it will probably bo to arise some day with re- 
newed vigour, and throw off for ever a yoke wliich a 
perfidious violation of their rights, and the invocation 
of a tyrunnical arbilrement, Inive justly rendered in- 
supportable. 

GOD EM WITH THEE.* 

L. A. K. 

God he with thee ! tliou must wander 

Through a world of toil and care ; , 

(jiod ho with thee I sin and slander 

Soon may cloud thy dawning fair. 

(iod bo with thcc ! friemds may fail thee, 
qVcachcry thy bosom rend ; 

God be with tivec ! when assail thcc 
Heartless foe, or faithless friend. 

God be with thee ! youth and beauty 
I'iuss like (lew at early day ; 

God he with thcc 1 love and duty 

Guard tliy path, and guide thy way. j 

God be with thcc ! vice may snare thcc, ! 

Death and sorrow wTiug thy heart : ' 

God he witli thcc ! pardon, spare thee, 

►Strength from heaven to thou impart. ! 

God be with thee ! guide and bless thcc, 

Lead thcc where sure comforts dwell ; ! 

God be with (hoc ! earth caress thcc, ! 

Heaven receive thcc — fare thco well I ! 

SCllAPS. ' 

“ Looktno lately over Pasquicr’s ‘ Tlcchcrchcs do hi 
Eraucc,’ a book replete with curious articles relating ■ 
to ancient manners, cuslonis, and invciiiioiis, many of 
tlicm common to both that and this country, 1 found 
the following ingenious conjecture couccruiiig the 
origin of tlie numeral letters V. X. C. L. M. D ; that 
is, respecting ilic reason why they were first put to 
signify tho sums of five, ten, an hundred, fifty, a 

(1) The words “good bye,” arc an abDrcviatioii of "(iod be with 
thcc.” 
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thonsaDd, and five hundred; rad as I do not recollect’ 
ever to have met with it in any English author, it 
may not be unworthy of a plac« iu your collection. 

“The first obvious method of reckoning, M. Pasquier 
supposes to have been upon the fingers, each finger 
standing for one, and represented by an upright 
stroke, so that the number four was represented by 
nil ; but there being no more fingers on one hand, 
wherewith to continue the account, the number five 
was considered as formed by the first finger and 
thumb, which, when the hand is displayed, has 
something of the V like figure. 

“ The representation of five being thus fixed on, i^s 
double, or ten, was produced by joining together of 
two V’s at their points, which formed a figure so like 
on X, that that letter is made to stand for it, being 
compounded of two V’s. 

“The letter C, anciently written E, being the initial 
letter of the Latin word Centum, was a very obvious 
and natural abbreviation of that number ; and being 
divided in two horizontally, each half was a kind of 
Tj ; that letter was therefore adopted to signify fifty. 
Eor the like reason the letter M, the initial letter of 
the Latin word milk, signifying a thousand, is made 
to stand for that sum. It was tuiciciitly wrote thus, | 
«», which, being divided down Ihc middle, split into 
two letters, each resembling a 1), and 1) accordingly 
is llic nnincral letter for five hundred, or htilf of one 
lliousand. Whether ilicsc conjectures arc grouiidcid 
on truth, 1 will not take on mo to determine ; it must 
be allowed they arcj ingenious and plausible .’* — From 
the Antiquarian Repertory, puhlUhed 1775. 

; This use of forks at table did not prevail in England 
till the reign of James I., as we learn from a remark- 
: able passage in Coryat. The reader will laugh at the 
i solemn manner in which this important discovery or 
innovation is related. 

“Here I will mention a thing that might have 
been spoken of before, iu discourse of the first Italian 
townc. T observed a custom in all those Italian 
cities rad townes through the which I passed, that is 
not used in any other country that 1 saw iu my 
travels, neither do 1 tliinko that any other nation of 
Cbristendome doth use it, but only Italy. The 
ItjJaan and also most strangers that arc commonly 
in Italy, doc always at their meals use a little forke 
wacn they eat their meate; for while with their 
knife, which they hold in one hand, they cut the meate 
the dish, thejy fasten the fork which they liold 
' in%e Other, hand upon the same dish, so that what- 
he be that sitting in the company of ray 
others at'meale sliould unadvisedly tonen tfie dish of 
moat with his fingers, from w'hich all the table doe 
cut, he will give occasion of oiTcnce unto the company 
as having trangressed the lavrcs of good manners, in 
80 much that for his error he shall oe at least brow- 
beaten, if not reprehended in words. This form of 
feeding, I understood, is generally used in all pl^s 
<rf Ita]fy, their forks being for the most. part made of 
yronn, steele, rad some of silver, but those are only 
, used gentlemen. The reason of tliis their curiosity 
is, because the Itaitira oranot by any means endure to 
have’ bus dish touched by fingers, seeing all men’s 


fingers .^, not alike clerae. myself 

thpught good to imitate the Itidi^/fesiuou, by. this 
forked cutting of meate; not only while I was ialtfdy* 
but also iu Germany, and ofte^^-tinfiee '^\Engl^d 
since 1 c^c home; being \(meu .qnippi^ for tliat' 
frequently using my forke a ce^ain ieamed gen-"' 
tleman, a familiar friend' bf/inine) Mr. LaVrcnce 
Whitaker ; who in his merry hitjnbur, .^joubted hot to 
call me at table, Eurcifer, only at . 

feeding, but for no other cause.”— ^ 
I6II. ‘ ' 


Sib, — ^The following gallant and almost incredible' 
action, and signal victory gained by an English captain, 
commanding one small privateer, over a large Turkish 
fleet, is related by Roger E. of Castlemayne, in his 
account of the War between tlie Venetians and 
Turks, drawn up in form of a letter, dated 23d May, 
1660, and addressed to King Charles II. As the 
book is rather scarce, and the fact not much known, 

I have transcribed it for your work, and if you have 
a spare comer should be glad if you would insert it. 

Your’s, &c. 

“ Among the English that fought bravedy, Captain 
Thomas Middleton, (who had his ^lip liired in his 
service,) did a most prodigious action. It happened 
that the admiral, intending a design against tlic Dar- 
danelles, put Middleton in so desperate a place that 
li(j was in djiugiu* from land 1o be sunk at every shot. 
He advised the commander of it, and withal told him 
that the j)enl of himself and ship did not so much 
trouble him as to ))c set where it was impossible for 
him to offend the eneiny. Having no answer, or at 
best a bad one, and seeing it could not prejudice the 
fleet, ho drew off a little the vessel, (his only live- 
lihood,) from the needless danger it was in. When 
the business was over they dismissed him, (in a 
council of war,) with the title of coward; and all 
the soldiers being taken away, he was left only with 
some fifty English to return home, or whither else he 
pleased. IJobad not parted long from tlic Armala, 
out in a stark calm met with twenly-fivc sail, of which 
eighloenwerc the best gallies the great Turk could 
make iu all liis fleet. TJjcse crying out, in derision, 
that they would eat English beef for dinner, fell upon 
him, wanting no assurance, being assisted with the 
stillness of the air, and their own strength rad 
number. But for all this confidence they missed 
their aim, for after a long and sharp encounter, the 
two Bassas that commanded were killed, with 1,500 
to accompany lliern ; and, besides the many that were 
wounded, the whole squadron was so shattered, that 
they had hardly oars to get off, rad werc all unfit to 
serve, at least for that year. The captain had neither 
wind, sails, nor tackle to follow them ; but with;mn(A 
ado, he yet afterwards came safe toCandie, rad there 
presented to the general a whole ton of salted heads 
of those he had killed, iu their own boarding. His 
excellency was astonished at the thing, rad after all 
the caresses imaginable, he acquainted the senate with 
it ; who with universal consent, ordered him a chain 
and medal of gold, as a testimony of their high 
esteem, rad his own commendable valour. Middleton 
afterwards died on his journey home, leaving a son 
who commands here a ship, and is very well esteemed 
by all the nobility for his resolution and conduct.” — 
From the Antiquarian Repertory^ published in 1775. 
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(SBOIC ▲ nCtUEB BY CBBSVICK.) 

Turn 19, for the most part, a striking contrast in 
the sitnatkm of monastio edifices in Enghmd and 
Ireland. Both, indeed, study seclusion^; but while 
the builders of the former delighted to shelter them- 
selves ^ some green dale, overshadowed with woods 
and animated by a sparkling trout stream, the latter 
seem to have sought out the remotest and gloomiest 
recesses of the mountains. Nowhere is this taste 
more remarkably displayed than at Glendalough, or 
“ The Seven Churches.” 

If the tourist has rambled about the cheerful and 
lovely scenery of the county of Wicklow, and comes 
suddenly upon this scat of monastic seclusion, he is 
arrested by its extraordinary and almost unearthly 
sadness. The gayest cannot resist the peculiar in- 
fluence, but are overshadowed, when within its pre- 
cincts, with the genius of the place. It is a dark, still 
nook, among desolate and shapeless mountains,* of 
dun green and purple moss, streaked with dim silver 
gleams of distant waterfalls and torrents. Clouds and 
mists generally brood over it, and increase, by their 
ghostly shadows, the natural melancholy of the 
place. But even in the brightest day it is cold and 
corpsc-like. Two lakes slumber beneath the shadow 
of a range of jagged, overlianging precipices. On a 
gently rising ground above these Lethean waters is a 
group of monastic buildings, among which repose the 
ancient Irish kings and priests. No wonder that it is 
regarded witli awe. Black shapeless fragments, 
crypts and vaults half-buried in spongy moss, pros- 
trate tombstones, dim traces of surrounding walls, 
are, like some half-withered scroll, full of momentous 
meaning, to unravel the sense of which defies 
the power of the antiquary. A small stream creeps 
sluggislily out of tlic sullen waters of the lake, 
through a festering morass, beneath the mouldering 
ruins. From their centre arises one of those tall and 
massive round towers, peculiar, so far as is known, to 
Ireland. There is not a green and living tree to 
relieve the skcleton-liko bareness of the ruins— only a 
withered yew or two of great antiquity throw forth 
their weird and whitening branches *among the tomb®. 
Such is the valley of Glcndalough — a place wliich, 
like certain dark sinister countenances we sometimes 
fall in with, once seen, it is not to be forgotten. 

Yet this dismal spat was once an oasis in the 
desert. St. Ceomgar, or Kevin, the patron saint of 
Glendalough, is one of those remarkable figures tliat 
a(>peaT in early monastic history surrounded by a 
legendary halo ; who, like Macarius in Egypt, or St. 
Saba in Palestine, led into the wilderness crowds of 
devoted disciples in those dreary ages when as- 
ceticism was a passion and a refuge. According to 
the “Monasticon flibemicum,” this holy personage 
founded the Abbey of Glendalough in the fifth 
century. Sooi after the introduction of Christianity 
into Ireland, his extraordinary piety and virtue, no 
less than the numerous miracles wrought by him^ 


drew multitudes from towns and cities, from case and 
affluence, from the cares and avocations of civil life, 
and from the comforts and joys of society, to be 
speotators of his pious acts and sharers in his merits. 
This influence extended to Britain, and induced St. 
Mochuorog to repair thither, and build a cell on the 
cast side of Glendalough, where a city soon sprang 
up, and a cemetery was founded, from whence were 
sent forth many saints and exemplary men, whose 
I sanctity and learning diffused around the wes|ern 
I world that universal light of letters and religion 
which, ill the earlier ages, shone so rcsplcndcutl> 
throughout this remote, and at that time tranquil isle, 
and were almost exclusively confined to it. 

Of tliis monastic city the authentic annals have 
perished, and marvellous traditions have usurped 
their place. There are some recesses in our Lady's 
Church, in which women who dcsii-c to become matrons 
are recommended to turn round three times. Paith is 
said to work wonders hcic. Here, foo, is a window 
where, while St. Kevin was praying with outstretched 
baud, a blackbird descended and deposited her eggs 
therein. The saint, moved with compassion, remained 
in the same position' till they were hatched. Scattered 
about are certain stones, which, as affirmed by those 
apparently above such childishness, were formerly 
loaves. Such is a sample of the superstitions which 
yet linger in Ireland, and which arc not altogether 
confined to the vulgar. At a pilgrimogo in the west 
of Connemara^ to a holy well and cave, we wore sur- 
prised to sec a beautiful young woman of the rank of 
the gentry, clad in most unexceptionable style of 
elogan(4l^but without either shoes or stockings, her 
fair feet bruised and lacerated, and black with bog- 
stains, having toiled in this plight up one of the most 
ragged paths in that rugged country, to fulfil a certain 
. vow. These superstitious, it is but fair to say, are 
not encouraged by the more enlightened of the Irish 
priesthood ; but, rooted as they arc in the popular 
mind, they subsist in spite of them. 

Of traditions of Glendalough, the most poetically 
appropriate to its gloomy situation is that connected 
with St. Kevin’s bed. Tliis is a small cave, hollowed 
in the face of the perpendicular crag overhangmg the 
lake, attainable only by a difficult, and, indeed, some- 
what perilous pathway. This tradition has formed 
the subject of Moore’s Irish melody, commencing, — 

" By that lake whose gloomy shore 
Skylaik never wandon o’or,” &c. 

St. Kevin, who was, it seems, a very beautiful 
saint, had captivated the heait of a liigh-bom maiden, 
named Katlilceii . — 

** She had loved him well and loi^, 

Wish’d him her’s, nor thought it wrong , 
Wheresoe'er the saint would fly, 

Still ho heard her light foot nigh. 

East or west, where'er he turn'd, 

Still her eyes before him bum’d.” 

To escape the dangerous importunity of her pursuit, 
the young anchorite concealed himself in this almost 
inaccessible cave ; but the eager eye of love discovered 
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Ms retreat. Awaking from Iiis uneasy slumber on 
tlie flinty couch, he beheld the fair, the too seductive 
Kathleen, bending over him, and bathed in passionate 
tears. Terrified, perhaps, for his struggling virtue, 
he averted his eyes, and with instant and desperate 
resolution, hurled the tempter into the lake below. 
Remorseful for this cruel, though necessary sacrifice, 
he preferred a prayer to Ilcaven that no other mortal 
might find a grave in those funeral waters — a prayer 
that the surrounding peasantry firmly believe was 
granted. We may well say, at least, of this pathetic 
legend, “ Si non e vero, e ben trovato** 

— ♦ — 

THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIKE OE 
MARY POWELL, 

APTEEWAEDS MISTRESS MILTON.’ 

Ang. lei. — Mr. Agnew snyd to me this morning, 
somewhat gravelie, “ I observe, cousin, you seem to 
consider yourselfo the victim of circumstances.” 

** And am I not ?” I replied. “ No,” he answered, 
** circumstance is a false god, unrecognised by the ' 
Christian, who contemns him, though a stubborn yet 
a profitable servant.” — “ That may be allc very gi*and 
foramau to doe,” 1 sayd. Very grand, but’ very 
feasible, for a woman as well as a man,” rejoined Mr. 
Agnew, " and we shall be driven to the w^l alJo our 
lives, unless wc have this victorious struggle with cir- 
cumstances. 1 seldom allude, cousin, to yours, which 
arc almostc too delicate for me to meddle wfll ; and 
yet I hardlie fcele justified in letting soo many oppor- 
tunities escape. Do I ofiend P or may I go on P — Onlie 
think, then, how voluntarilie you have placed yourself 
in your present uncomfortable situation. The tree 
cannot resist y* graduall growth of y* moss upon it ; 
but you might, anio day, anie hour, have freed yourself 
from the equaUie graduall formation of y® net that has 
enclosed you at last. You entered too hastilie into 
your firste — ^nay, let that pass, — ^you gave too shorte a 
trial! of your new home before you became disgusted 
with it. Admit it to have bccne dull, even unlieulth- 
fulle, were you justified in forsaking it at a month’s 
end P But your husband gave you leave of absence, 
though obtayned on false pretences.— When you found 
them to be false, should you not have cleared yourself 
to him of knowledge of deceit P Tlieu your leave, 

1 Boe obtayned, expired— shonlde you not have returned 
then P— Your hcallh and spiritts were recruited ; your 
husband wrote to reclaim you— sliouldc you not have 
returned then P lie provided an escort, whom your 
father beat and drove away.— If you had insisted on 
going to your husband, might you not liavc gone then ? 
Oh, cousin, you dare not look up to heaven and say 
you have been y* victim of circumstances.” 

I made no answer ; onlie felt much moven, and very 
ongrie. 1 sayd, ” If I wished to goe back, Mr. Milton 
woulde not receive me now.” 

^ (1) Conttnoed Aom p. 77. 


•* Will you try?” sayd Eo^r. "Will you but let 
me try P Will you let me write to him P” 

I had a mind to say "Yes.”— Insteade, I answered 
"No.” 

" Then there’s an end,” cried he sharplie. " Had 
you made but one fayre triall, whether successfuUe or 
noc, I coulde have been satisfied — ^no, not satisfied, 
but I wouldc have esteemed you, coulde have taken 
your part. As it is, the less I say just now, 
perhaps, the better. Forgive me for having spoken 
at aile.” 

^Afterwards, I hearde him say to Rose of me, 

" I verilic believe there is nothing in her on which to 
make a permanent impression. I verilie think she 
loves cvcric one of those long curls of hers more than 
she loves Mr. Milton.” 

(Note : — I will cut them two inches shorter to-night. 
And they will grow all y® faster.) 

.... Oh, my sad heart, Roger Agnew hath pierced 
you at last. 

I was moved, more than he thought, by what be 
had sayd in y* morning ; and, in writing down y« heads 
of his speech, to kill time, a kind of resentment 
at myselfe came over me, unlike to what I had 
over felt before; in spite of my folly about my 
curls. Seeking for some trifle in a bag that had not 
been shaken out since I brought it from London, out 
tumbled a key with curious wards — I knew it at once 
for one that belonged to a certayn algum-wood casket 
Mr. Milton had recourse to daUic, because he kept 
small change in it ; and I knew not I had brought it 
away! ’Twas worked in grotesque, the casket, by 
Benvenuto, for Clement the Seventh, who for some 
reason wouldc not have it ; and soe it came somehow 
to Clemcniillo, who gave it to Mr. Milton. Thought 
I, how uncomfortable the loss of this key must have 
made him ! ho must liavc needed it a hundred times 1 
even if he hath bought a new casket, I will for it he 
habitualUe goes agayn and agayn to y*^ old one, and 
then he remembers that he lost y* key the same day 
that he lost his wife. 1 hcartilie wisli he had it back. 
Ah, but he feels not the one loss as he feels the other. 
Nay, but it is as well that one of them, tho* y® lesser, 
shoulde be repaired. ’Twill shew signe of grace, my 
thinking of him, and may open y® way, if God 
wills, to some interchange of kinduesse, however 
fleeting. 

Soe I soughte out Mr. Agnew, tapping at his 
studdy doore. He sayd, " Come in,” dryUc enoughe ; 
and there were he and Rose reading a letter. I sayd, 
" I want you to write for me to Mr. Milton.” He 
gave a sour look, as much as to say he disliked 
y* office; which threw mo back, as ’twere; he 
having soe lately proposed it himself. Rose’s eyes, 
however, dilated with sweete pleasure, as she lookt 
from one to y® other of us. 

"Well, — ^I fear ’tis too late,” sayd he at length 
reliiciantlie, I mighte almost say grufllie,— " what am 
I to write ?” 

"To tell him I have this k6y,” I made answer 
faltering. 
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"That key I” cried he. 

"Yes, the key of hia algom-wood casket, which 
I knew not I had, and which I think he must miss 
daUie.” 

He lookt at me with y* utmost impatience. " And 
is that alle P” he sayd. 

" Yes, alle,” I sayd trembling. 

" And have you nothing more to tell him P” sayd 
he. 

" No — ” after a pause, I replyed. Eoae’s 
countenance fell. 

" Then you must ask some one else to write for 
you, Mrs. Milton,” burstc forthe Roger Agnew, 
" unless you ehoose to write for yourself. I have 
neither part nor lot in it.” 

I burstc forthe into tearcs. 

— " No, Rose, no,” repeated Mr. Agnew, putting 
I aside his wile, who wouldc have interceded for me, — 

. “ licr tearcs have noc effect on me now — they proceed, 

* not from a contrite heart, they arc y** tears of a child 
that cannot brook to bo chidden for the waywardnesse 
in whicli it persists.” 

" You dob me wrong everic way,” T sayd ; “ I came 
to you willing and desirous to doc what you yoursclfe 
woulde, this morning, have had mo doe.” 

" But in liow strange a way !” cried he. " At a 
time when anic renewal of your intercourse requires 
to be conducted with y utmost delicacy, and even 
with more shew of concession on your part than, 
an hour ago, I should have deemed iieedfulle,— 
to pi’oposc an abrupt, trivial communication about an 
old key !” 

“ It needed not to have beene abrupi ,” 1 saj’^d, " nor 
I yet trivial ; for 1 meant it to have beene exprest 
kindlic.” 

" Yoti said not that before,” answered he. 

"Because you gave me not time. — Because you 
chid me and frightened me.” 

Jle stood silent, some while, upon this ; grave, yet 
softer, and mcclumicallic playing with y" key, which 
he had taken from rny hand. Rose looking in his 
faet 5 anxiouslie. At lengMic, to disturbe his reverie, 
she playfully tookc it from him, saying, in school-girl 
phrase, 

" This is the key of the kingdom !” 

" Of the kingdom of heaven, it mighte be !” ex- 
claimed Roger, " if we knew how to use it arightc ! 
If we kn(;w but how to fit it to wards of Milton^s 
heart! — ^there’s the dillicultie .... a greater one, 

! poor Moll, than you know ; for hithertoe, alle y« 

I reluctance has been on your part. But now . . . 

" What now ?” I anxiouslie askt. 

" We were talking of you but as you rejoyned us,” 
sayd Mr. Agnew, " and I was telling Rose that 
hithertoe I had considered Ihe oulie obstacle to a 
reunion arose from a false impression of your own, 
that Mr. Milton coulde not make you happy. But 
now I haVc beene led to y® conclusion that you cannot 
make Aim soe, which increases the difficultie.” 

After a pauscj I sayd, " What makes you think 
soe P” 


" You and he have made me think soe,” he replyed. 
"First for yourself, dear Moll, putting aside for a 
time the consideration of your youth, beauty, frank- 
nesse, mirthfullenesse, and a certnyn girlish drollerie 
and mischiefe that are all very w'ell hi fitting time and 
place, — what remains in you for a mind like John 
Milton’s to repose uponP what stabilitieP what 
sympathie P what steadfast principle ? You take noe 
pains to apprehend and relish his favourite pursuits ; 
you care not for his wounded feelings, you consult 
not his interests, anie more than your owuc duty. 
Now, is such the character to make Milton happy ?” 

"No one can answer that but himself,” I replyed, 
deeplie moriylide. 

"Well,— he Aas answered if,” sayd Mr. Agnew, 
taking up y'^ letter he and Rose had beene reading 
when I interrupted them. . . " You must know, 
cousin, that his and my close friendship hath beene a 
good deal interrupted by this matter. "Twas under 
my roof you mot. Rose had imparted to me much of 
her carlie interest in you. I fancied you had good 
dispositions which, under masterlie trayning, would 
ripen into noble principles ; and therefore promoted 
your marriage as far as my interest with your father 
had weight. I own I was surprised at liis easilie 
obtayned consent. . .but, that once domesticated 
with such a man as John Milton, shouldc find your 
home uuintcrestiiig, your aflcctions free to stray back 
to your ownc family, was what I had never confem- 
platcd.” 

Here I made a show of taking the letter, but he 
held il^ack. 

" No, Moll, you disappointed us everic way. And, 
for a time. Rose and I were aslmmcd, for you rather * 
than of you, that we left noc means neglected of I 
trying to i)roscrve your place in your husband’s regard, i 
But you did not bt'.ar us out ; and then he begaime to • 
take it amissc that we upheld you. Soo then, after 
some wariu and cool w’ords, our correspondence 
languished ; and hath but now beene renewed.” j 

"He has written us a most kind cojidoleiicc,” 
interrupted Rose, " on the death of our baby.” ! 

" Yes, most kindlie, most nobly exprest,” sayd Mr, j 
.Agnew ; " but what a conclusion I” . | 

And then, after this long preamble, he offered me - 
the letter, y* beginning of which, tho’ doubtlesse well 
enough, I marked not, being impatient to reach y* i 
latter part; wherein I found myself spoken of soe j 
bittcrlic, soc harshlic, as that I too plainly saw Roger 
Agnew had not bccnc beside y* mark when he decided j 
I could never make Mr. Milton happy. Payned and ; 
wmuded feeling made me lay aside y* letter without | 
proffering another word, and retreat without soc much j 
! as a sigh or a sob into mine own chamber; but noe j 
longer could y** rcstraynt be maintained. I fell to ■ 
weeping soe passionatulie that Rose prayed to come ; 
in, and condoled with me, and advised me, soe as ! 
that at. length my weeping bated, and 1 promised to 
return below when I sbouldc have bathed mine eyes 
and smoothed my hair ; but I have not gone down 
yet, 
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]ied think 1 shall send to father to have 

me liome at beginning of next week. Rose needes 
me not, now ; and it cannot be pleasant to Mr. Agnew 
to see my sorrowfulle face about y* house. His re- 
proofc and my husband’s together have riven my 
heart ; I tliink I shall never laugh agayn, nor smile 
but after a piteous sortc ; and soc people will cease 
to love me, for there is nothing in me of a graver 
kind to draw their aifectiou ; and soc 1 shall lead a 
moping life unto y® end of my dayes. 

— Luckilie for me, Hose hath much sewing to doe ; 
for she hath undertaken with great cnergic her labours 
fc»r y* poore, and consequeiitlie spends less time in her 
husband’s studdy ; and, as I help her to y* best of my 
means, my sewing hides my lack of talking, and Mr. 
Agnew reads to us such books as he deems entertayn- 
ing; yet, half y* time, 1 hear not what he reads. 
Still, 1 did not dcome so much amusement could have 
bccne found in books; and there arc some of his, 
that, if not soe cumbrous, 1 wouldc fain borrow. 


Friday . — have made up my mind now, that I 
shall never sec Mr. Milton more ; and am resolved to 
submitt to it without another tear. 

Rose sayd, this morning, she was glad to see me 
more composed ; and soc am I ; but never was more 
miserable. 

Saturday night. — Mr. Agnew’s religious services at 
y® end of the week have alwaies more than usuall 
matter and meaningc in them. They are neither soe 
drowsy as those I have bccne for manic years#cnus- 
tomed to at home, nor soe wearisome as to remind me 
of y® Puritans. Were there manie such as he in our 
church, soc faithfulle, fervent, and thoughtfulle, me- 
thinks there would be fewer schismaticks ; but still 
there wouldc be some, because there are alwaies some 
that like to be y® uppermost. 

. . . To-nightc, Mr. Aguew’s prayers went straight 
to my heart; and 1 privilie turned sundrie of bis 
gcncrall petitions into particular ones, for myself and 
Robin, and also for Mr. Milton. This gave such 
unwonted relief, that since I entered into my closet, 
I have repeated the same particularlie ; one request 
seeming to grow gut of another, till 1 remained 1 
know not. how long on my knees, and will bend them 
yet ngayii, ere I go to bed. 

How sweetlie y® moon shines through rny casement 
to-night! 1 am almo&te avised to accede to Rose’s 
request of slaying here to y®. end of tlie month ; — 
cverie iliiug here is soc pcacefuUc ; and Forest Hill 
is dull,, now Robin is away. 


Sunday evening . — ^How blessed a sabbath !— Can it 
be, that I thought, onlie two days back, I sliouldc 
never know peace agayn P Joy I may not, but peace 
1 can and doe. And yet nought hath amended y® 
unfortunate condition of mine affairs ; but a different 
colouring is caste upon them— the Lord grant that it 
may last ! How hath it come soe, and how may it be 
preserved? This mom, when I awoke, ’twas with a 


sense of relief such as we have when we miss some 
wearying bodilie payn; a feeling as though 1 had 
beene forgiven, yet not by Mr. Idilton, for 1 knew ho 
had not forgiven me. Then, it must be, I was 
forgiven by God ; and why P 1 had done nothing to 
get his forgivencsse, only presumed on his mercy to 
ask manie things 1 had noc right to expect. And 
yet I felt I was forgiven. Why then migbte not Mr. 
Milton some day forgive me ? Should y® debt of ten 
thousand talents be cancelled, and not y® debt of a 
hundred pence P Thou 1 thought on that same word, 
talents; and considered, had 1 ten, or even oueP 
Decided to consider it at leisure, more closelic, and to 
make over to God henceforthc, be they ten, or be it 
one. Then, dressed with much composure, and went 
down to breakfast. 

Having marked that hlr. Agiicw and Rose affected 
not corr.panie on this day, spent it chicflic by myself, 
except at church and mcul-times; partlio in my 
chamber, partlie in y* garden bowrc by the bee* hives. 
Made nmnie resolutions, which, in church, I con- 
verted into prayers and promises. Hence, my holy 
peace. 


Monday . — ^Rose proposed, this morning, we sboulclc 
resume our studdies. Felt loath to comply, but did 
soe ncverthelcssc, and afterwards we walked manie 
miles, to visit some poor folk. This evening, Mr. 
Agnew read us y* prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 
How lifelike are y® portraitures ! I mind me that 
Mr. Milton shewed me y® Talbot Inn, that day we 
crost the river with Mr. Marvell. 


Tuesday . — How heartilie do I wish I had never 
read that same letter ! — or rather, that it had never 
beene written. Thus it is, even with our wishes. 
We think ourselves reasonable in wishing some 
small thing were otherwise, which it were quite as 
impossible to alter as some great thing. Neverthe- 
Icsse 1 cannot help fretting over y* remembrance of 
that part wherein he spake such bitter things of my 
“most ungovemed passion for revellings and junket- 
ings.” Sure, he would not call my life too merrie 
now, could he see me lying wakcfulle on my bed, 
could he sec me preventing y® morning watch, could 
he see me at my prayers, at my books, at my needle. 
. . . . He shall find he hath judged too hardliu 
of poor Moll, even yet. 


Wednesday . — Took a cold dinner in a basket with 
us to-day, and ate our rusticall repast on y® skirt of a 
wood, where wc could see y* squirrels at tlieire 
gambols. Mr. Agnew lay on y® grass, and Rose took 
out her knitting, wliereat he laught, and sayd she was 
like y* Dutch women, that must knit, whether 
mourning or feasting, and even on y® Sabbath. 
Having laught her out of her -work, he drew forth 
Mr. George Herbert’s poems, and read us a strayn 
which pleased Rose and me soe much, that 1 shall 
copy it herein, to have always by me. 
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" How freali, oh Lord ; how aweot and clean 
Are thy returns ! e*en as y« flowers in spring, 

To which, beside theire ownc demesne. 

The late pent frosts tributes of pleasure bring. 

Grief molts away like snow in May, 

As if there wore noe such cold thing. 

Who would have thought my shrivelled heart 
Woiildo have recovered greenucssl it was gone 
Quite underground, as flowers depart 
To sec their inothsr root, when they have blown, 
Where they together, alle y* hard weather. 

Dead to the world, keep house alone. 

Thew are thy wonders, Lord of power I 
Killing and quickening, bringing do\m to hell 
And up to heaven, in an hour. 

Making a chiming of a passing bell. 

We say amiss ‘ this or that is 
Thy word is allc, if we could spoil. 

Oh that I once past changing were ! 

I Fast in thy Paradise, where no flowers can wither ; 
Manic a spring 1 shoot up faire, 

Oflbring at heaven, growing and groaning thither. 
Nor doth my flower want a spring shower. 

My sins and I joyning together. 

But while I grow in a straight line. 

Still upwards bent, as if heaven were my own, 

Thy anger comes, and I decline. — 

What frost to thatl What pole is not y^ zone 
Where alle things burn, when thou dost turn. 

And y* least frown of thine is bhcwu 1 

I And now, in age, t bud agayn, 

After Boc manic deaths, 1 bud and write, 

I once more smell the dew and rain 
And relish versing 1 Oh my onlic light I 
, It cannot be that L am he 
1 On whom thy tempests fell alio night 1 

I These are thy wonders, liord of love, 

I To make us sec we are but flowers tliat glide, 

I Which, when wc once can feci and prove, 

I Thou hast a garden for us where to bide. 

I Who would bo more, swelling their store, 

I Forfeit their Paradise by theire pride,” 

I Thursday, — Fallicr sent over Diggory witli a letter 

' I for nio from dearc Robin : alsoe, to ask when 1 was 
! I minded to return home, as mother wants to goo to 
Sandford. Fixed the week after next ; but Rose says 
I must be here agayn at y® apple-gathering. Answ'ercd 
Robin’s letter, ilc lookctli not for clioycc of flue 
words; nor noteth an error here and tliere in y® 
spelling. 

4 

A FEW NOTES ON LORD BACON’S ESSAYS. 

BY FREDERIOK LAWRENCE. 

It may happen to any reader of this magazine, as it 
has happened to the writer of this article, to be left 
alone some fine day with on old-fashioned book, in a 
genuine old-fashioned garb-— an unpromising looking 
volume, picked up possibly at some old book-stall many 
years before. Let us imagine, for instance, that he 
has taken up — ^not in the shape of a modem reprint, 
but in their original form and antique dress— **Tlie 
Essays or Councils, Civil and Moral, of Sir Francis 
Bacon, liOrd YerulaM/’ &c., wherein are embodied the 


practical information and experience of one of England’s 
wisest men, and which, says their illustrious author, 
in the dedication to the Duke of Buckingham, of 
all my other works,' have been the most current, for 
that, as it seems, they come home to men’s business 
and bosoms.” 

From the attentive perusal of such a w'ork, in a place 
and period favourable to contemplatiou and reflection, 
there arc few persons who would not manage to bring 
away something— some useful maxim, some genial 
thouglit, sunm wholesome truth, or expressive Sie- 
taphor. We must also remember that these Essays 
are tlie personal discourses of a man who sounded 
all the depths and shoals of honour and whose life 
was often strangely at variance wdth much that lie 
taught and thought. 

It appears impossible to identify the author of the 

Novum Organon, or, the Advancement of Learning,” 
with the bribed and perjured chauccllor, the false friend 
and unprincipled courtier, \vhom a great poet has not 
unhappily characterised as 

The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.*’ 

Ill the estimation of the world, and in the scale of 
moral desert, few men liavc ever risen so high or sunk 
so low. lie had been endowed by nature with a mind 
of the highest intellectual compass. It united, in rare 
perfection, the subiilty of the lawyer uiih the cx- 
cursivencss of the poet ; it could grasp at the broadest 
])rinciples and grapple with the minutest details. His 
remarkable sagacity was recognised by liis contem- 
porarj|fc; his ready eloquence sui*i)riscd tlicm into 
admir^on. ”No man,” says rare Ben Jonson, 
** ever spake more neatly, morcprcsfly, more weightily, 
or suffered less emptiness, less idleness, in wliat he 
uttered. His hearers could not cough or look aside 
from him without loss. lie commanded when he 
spoke.” From no tongue or pen, indeed, has the 
English language ever flowed more fluently or 
musically. Even the strains of courtly adulation that 
occcisionally fell from his lips were dignified by singular 
grace and beauty. Opening at random a volume of 
the State Trials, and lighting on what is called “The 
great case of Impositions,” in the fourtli year of the 
reign of James I. we meet with the following graceful 
sentences in a speech attributed to Bacon when 
presenting the petition of the Commons against certain 
grievances. " Only this, excellent sovereign, let not 
the sound of grievances, though it be sad, seem harsh 
to your princely cars. It is but geniUus columhoiy the 
mourning of a dove, with that patience and humility of 
heart which appertairicth to loving and loyal subjects. 
And far be it from us but that in the midst of the scquc 
of onr grievances wc should remember and acknowledge 
the infinite benefits whicii by your majesty, next under 
God, wc do enjoy ; which bind us to wish unto your 
life fulness of days, and unto your line royal a 
succession and continuance even unto the world’s end.” 
The political evils and social condition of Leland were* 
on another occasion, delineated by Bacon in langnage 
so dignified, so eloquent, and in some respects so 
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applicable to present ciroanislancca/'that we make no 
apology for quoting it. “ Your majesty acoepted my 
poov Jield /rnits touching the Union; but let me 
assure you that England, Scotland, and Ireland, well 
united, will bo a trefoil worthy to be worn in your 
crown. She is blessed with all the dowries of nature, 
and with a race of generous and noble people ; but the 
hand of man doth not unite with the hand of nature. 
The harp of Ireland is not strung to concord. It is 
not attuned with the harp of David in easting out the 
evil spirit of dissension, nor with the harp of Orpheus 
in casting out desolation and barbarism.’* 

But this is not the place to dwell upon Lord 
Bacon’s political and forensic eloquence. It will be 
remarked of him that he was one of those men who, 
whilst engaged in the pursuits of an arduous profession, 
and by common consent one of its most distinguished 
members, found time for everything. In our own day 
we have had an instance of a chancellor, distinguished 
by some eccentricities, but no less distinguished by his 
varied acquirements, who has given another smgular 
example of how much may be done by a single 
individual in the most opposite pursuits and at the 
busiest seasons. To quote a saying, trite but true, 
" it is generally the idle man that complains of want of 
lime ; ” and worse than foolish is the popular fallacy 
that the law, or any other profession or pursuit, must 
so far absorb the individual’s whole attention as to 
preclude the possibility of excellences in any other 
walk. But to return. Bacon’s intellect was too 
capacious to bo bound by pedantic rules. In nearly 
every department of human knowledge, he not 
merely an assiduous student but an acute disrovercr. 
In his twofold character of lawyer and philosopher 
many admirable culogiums have been passed upon him. 
One of the most curious is from the pen of Abraham 
Cowley. In a copy of verses addressed by that poet 
to the Royal Society, wc find Lord Bacon thus 
described. It furnishes us with a curious specimen 
of the elaborate conceits for which Cowley was so 
famous. 

Bacon at last, a mighty man arose, 

Whom a wise king and nature chose 
Lord Chancellor of both their laws, 

And boldly undertook the imured pupil’s cause. 
From the long errors of the way 
In which our wand’ring predecessors went. 
And, like th’ old Hebrews, many years did stray 
In deserts but of small extent, 

Bacon, like Moses, led us forth at last ; 

The barren wilderness he past, 

Did on the very border stand 
Of the blest promised land, 

And from the mountain-top of his exalted wit, 

Saw it himself and show’d us it.” 

Bacon’s philosophy may, perhaps, bo said to savour 
more of utilitarianism than the world generally allows 
to be good. He would make men virtuous by showing 
that it is their Merest to be so : he constantly appeals 
to the sdftsh side of human nature. We do not 
attlib^jte this peculiarity to any defect in moral or 
in,iieUi^aal vision. We believe on the whole he 
adopted the wisest .oourse* sad took the directest 


means to render his lessons permanently and prac- 
tically useful. Experience has shown the expediency 
of setting the interests of mankind on the side of virtue. 

There is no aphorism, for instance, of more general 
use, or that has exercised a more salutary influence on 
Jiunian concerns than the homely adage, that honesty j 
is the best policy When it lias become understood | 
that there is something mean and despicable in 
duplicity and dishonesty, and that they are in the long 
run unprofitable, the wavering and weak-hearted arc 
often forced into the paths of probity from motives of 
personal convenience. Dumont has related of Mira- 
bcaii, that, irritated one day at the bad faith of 
Madame Jay, he exclaimed, “ Madame, if probity did 
not exist we ought to invent it, as the best means of 
getting rich.” And Bacon in liis "Essay on Truth,” 
(the first in the volume,) has admirably said, " To pass 
from theological and philosophical truth to the truth of j 
civil business, it will be acknowledged, even by those | 
who practise it not, that oleai and round dealing is the j 
honour of man’s nature, and that mixture of falsehood | 
is like alloy in gold and silvci coin, which may make i 
the metalwork the better, but it embaseth it,. For 
these winding and crooked courses are the goings of | 
the serpent, which gocth basely on the belly, and not ' 
upon the feet. There is no vice that docs so cover a \ 
I man with shame as to be found false and perfidious.” j 
I Those who wish to take a lesson on politic dealing | 
will do well to study the sixth Essay, "On Simulation ! 
and Dissimulation wherein it is truly afllrmcd " that 
it is the 'weaker sort of politics that arc the great ; 
dissemblers and that " the ablest men that ever 
were liavc had all an openness and frankness of dealing, | 
and a name of certainty and veracity.” The student 
of history, and the close observer of human life in all - 
its varied phases, might call to mind a hundred ' 
instances that would seiTC to illustrate these pithy 
texts. But lot us pass to another subject. One of the 
most eloquent and interesting of these Essays is 
that on friendship.’ " The communicating of a man’s . 
self to a friend,” says Bacon, "works two contrary 
effects ; for it rcdoublcth joys and cutteth griefs in 
halves ; for there is no man that imparteth his joys to 
his friend, but ho joyoth the more ; and no man that 
imparteth his grief to his friend but he grieveth the 
less.” And how beautifully has he enumerated some ^ 
of the more delicate offices of friendship ! " How 

many things arc there which a man cannot with any ; 
face or comeliness say or do himself? a man can 
scarcely allege his own merits with modesty, much 
less extol them. A man cannot sometimes brook to 
supplicate or beg, and a number of the like. But all 
these things ore graceful in a friend’s mouth, wliich 
are blushing in a man’s own. So, again, a man’s person 
hath many proper relations, which he cannot put off. 

A man cannot speak to his son but as a father ; to his 
wife but as a husband; to his enemy but upon terms. 
Whereas a friend may speak as the case requires, and 
not as it suiteth with the person.” There are few 
men to whom the idea of 8^tude---of being out off 
from the sympathy and society of others— is not beytmd 
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measure appalling. It is said, bj Zimmerman, that | 
those bein^ only are fit for solitude, who like I 
nobody, are like nobody, and are liked by nobody.*' 
And what is solitude ? "But little do men perceive,” 
says Bacon, in the commencement of the Essay above 
cited, " what solitude is and how far it extends ; for a 
crowd is not company, and face^ are hut a gallery of 
pictures^ and talk but a tinkling cymbal, where there 
is no love. The Latin adage meeteth with it a letter, 
Magna cioitas^ mgna mlitvdo; because in a great 
town friends arc scattered, so that there is not that 
fellowsliip for the most part which is in less neigh- 
bourlioods. But we may go further, and affirm most 
truly, that is a mere and miserable solitude to want 
friends, without which the world is but aw'ildcmess; and 
even in this sense also of solitude, whosoever in tlie 
frame of his nature and afTectioiis is unfit for friendship 
he taketh it of the beast, and not from humanity.” 

It would be easy to produce instances in wliich the 
thoughts of Bacon have been appro[>riated and repro- 
duced by others without acknowledgment. Southey, 
in Ids " Omniana,’* has quoted with approbation an 
e[)igrarn by llichard Flccknoc, the unhappy object of 
l)rydeu*s piercing satire. It is addressed to a ndscr, 
and runs thus : — 

*'Money*M like muck, that profiteth the while 
It serves for manuring of some fruitful soil ; 

But oil a barren one like thee, methinks, 

*Ti8 like a dunghill that lies still and stinks.’* 

In Bacon’s Essay on " Seditions and Troubles,” this 
idea occurs in illustration of a profound and sagiicious 
observation: — "Above all things good policy is to 
bo used, that the treasure and moneys in a state bo 
not gathered into few hands. Eor otherwise a state 
may have great stock and yet starve. And money vt 
like mnekf ml good except it be spreadP 
In Mr. J. P. Baylcy’s remarkable dramatic poem of 
Fe.stiis, wc rcmemlicr to have met with three lines, 
which wc cannot refrain from quoting as a beautiful 
paraphrase of the first sentence iu Bacon’s Essay on 
" Youthiimd Age : ” — " A man that is young in years 
may be old in hours, if he iiave lost no lime ; but that 
happoneth rarely.” 

" Wc should count time by heart-throbs. lie lives most 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 

And he whose heart beats quickest lives the longest.** 

Like Shakspearc, Bacon was an acute observer of 
the commonest circumstances of life, and he often 
surprises us with an original illustration of tran- 
scendent force and beauty. Thus in his Essay, " Of 
Adversity,” he has this striking simile : — "Prosperity 
is not without many fears and distastes; and adversity 
is not without comforts and hopes. We see, in needle- 
works and embroideries, it is more pleasing to have a 
lively work upon a sad and solemn ground, than to 
have a dark and melancholy work upon a lightsome 
ground. Judge therefore of the pleasure of tlie heart 
by the pleasure of the eye. Certainly virtue is like 
precious odours, most fragrant when they are incensed 
or crushed : for prosperity doth best discover vice, 
but adversity doth best discover virtues.” 


In the Essay, "Of Marriage and Single Life,” are 
many shrewd sentences which have been rendered 
familiar by frequent citation. "He that hath wife 
and children,” it begins, "hath given hostages to 
Fortune, for they are impediments to great entei^rises 
cither of virtue or mischief.” We ]^ow that it has 
been said of Michael Angelo that he eschewed matri- 
mony on the ground that he " had married his art ; ” 
and that immersed in the toils of office, at thp most 
perilous crisis in modem history, the younger Pitt 
is reported to have made a similar avowal, by stating 
that " he had taken his country to wife.” These two 
memorable instances in some degree confirm the 
observation that follows : — " Certainly the best works, 
and of the gi*eatcst merit for the public, have proceeded 
from the unmarried or childless men, which both in 
afTectiou and means liavc married and endowed the 
public.” The following remarks, if not altogether just, 
arc curious and highly characteristic of the author’s 
style of thought mid expression*. — "Unmarried men 
are best friends, best musters, best servants, but 
not always best subjects; for they arc light to run 
away, and almost all fugitives arc of that condition. 

A single life doth well with churchmen ; for Charity 
will hardly water the ground when it must Jirst fill a 
pool. . . . Wives arc young men’s mistresses, com- 
panions for middle age, and old men’s nurses; so as a 
man may have a quarrel to marry when he will. But j 
yet he was reputed ouo of the wise jnen that made 
answer to the question, Wlien a man should marry P 
A young man not yet, an elder man not at all.” 

In most of Lord Bacon’s maxims there is that 
happy^uiou of shrewd commoii sense and elegance 
of diction which recommends them at once to the 
attention of the politician and man of business, and 
insures their insertion iu the coramon-placc book of 
the student. Wc are constantly surprised at finding 
so much good sense packed into so small a compass. 

I To the man of largo possessions, for example, he 
finely says — "I cannot call riches better than the 
baggage of virtue. The Roman word is better, 
impedimenta ; for, as the baggage is to an army, so 
are riches to virtue. It cannot be spared, or left 
behind, but it hiudereth the march; yea, and the 
care of it sometimes losclh or disturbetli the victory.” 

" Be not penny-wise ; riclics have wings, and some- 
times they fly away of themselves ; somciiincs they 
must be set flying to bring in more. . , And defer 
not charities till death ; for certainl3^ if a man weigh 
it rightly, he that doth so is rather liberal of another 
man’s than of his own.” Those in authority he has 
I reminded that, " It is the solecism of power to think 
to command the end^ yet not to endure the meansj* 
Wordy senators and egotistical statesmen would do 
well to remember that he has said, that "Long and 
curious speeches arc as fit for dispatch [of business] 
as a robe or mantle with a long train is for a race ; ” 
and that " Prefaces, and passages, and excusations, 
and other speeches of reference to the person arc 
great wasters of time, and though they seem to pro- 
ceed of modesty, they arc bravery. . . To chuse 
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time is to save time, and an unseasonable motion is 
but beating the air.” In these days, when emigra- 
tion on an extended scale is so generally looked to as 
the most efficacious means of relieving the distress 
and extending the resources of the mother country, 
we think it peculiarly appropriate to refer ^to the 
enlarged and noble notions of colonization entertained 
by Lord Bacon. ''Plantations,” says he, "are 
amongst ancient, primitive, and heroical works. • . 
Planting of countries is like planting of woods ; for 
you must make account to lose almost twenty years 
profit, and expect your recompense in the end. For 
the principal thing that has been the destruction of 
most plantations, has been the base and hasty draw- 
ing of profit in the first years. It is true, speedy i 
profit is not to be ueglccled, as far as may stand with | 
the good of the plantation, but no further. It is a j 
shameful and unblessed thing to take the scum of | 
the people, and wicked condemned men, to be the | 
people with w'hom you plant ; and not only so, but | 
it spoilcth the plantation ; for they will ever live like 
rogues, and not. full to work, but be lazy, and do 
mischief, and spend victuals, and be (piickly weary ; 
and then certify over to their country to the discredit 
of the plniitatioii. The people with whom you ])laiit 
ought to be gardeners, ploughmen, labourers, smiths, 
carpenters, joiners, fishermen, fowlers, with some few 
apothecaries, surgeons, cooks, and bakers.” 

At the time that Bacon wrote, the English 
language may be said to liavc attained its greatest 
force and purity. In Shakspcarc’s latest dramas, in 
the authorized version of the Scriptures, and in Lord 
Bacon’s prose writings, wo shall find its richness, 
nervousness, and elegance displayed in their highest 
perfection. We might give numerous examples of 
vivid word-painting, of forcible and approprwtc 
rhetoric, from the volume on which w'o have been 
commenting. In the Essay on “ Death,” w’e have this 
noble piissagc : '* It is worth the observing tJiat there 
is no passion in tlic mind of man so weak, but that 
it mates and- masters the fear of death ; and therefore 
death is no such terrible enemy, wdieii a man hath so 
many attendants about him that cau win the combat 
of him. Revenge triumphs over death. Love slights 
it. Honour aspireth to it, Grief flieth to it. Fear pre- 
occupieth it.” In the Essay on “ Goodness, and 
Goodness of Nature,” we have another fine example 
of Bacon's rich and pointed rhetoric : — " The parts 
and signs of goodness are many. If a man be gi'ncious 
and courteous to strangers, it shows he b a citizen 
of the world, and that his heart is no island cut off 
from other lauds, but a continent that joins to them. 
If ho be compassionate towards the afflictions of 
others, it shows that his heart is like the noble tree 
that is wounded itself when it gives the balm. If he 
easily pardmts and remits offences, it shows that his 
mind is plaiited above injuries, so that he cannot be 
shot. If he be thankful for small benefits, it shows 
that he weighs men’s muids, and not their trash.” 

There is another pleasing feature in this volume 
to which we must bi^y refer; and it is this, that 


in the midst of the gravest . speculations and in- 
structions, the personal predOections and domestic 
tastes of the man occasionally peep out, and evidence 
his keen and wholesome relish for the simplest and 
purest pleasures. The following remarks on tho 
" Garden” must, we think, have ^n written in one 
of those periods of rural retirement which the busy 
lawyer knows so well how to appreciate : — 

" God Almighty first planted a garden ; and in- 
deed it is the purest of human pleasures. It is the 
greatest refreshment to the spirits of man ; without 
which buildings and palaces are but gross handi- 
works. . . I do hold it, in the royal ordering of 
gardens, there ought to be gardens for all the months 
in the year, in which severally tilings of beauty m^ 
be then in season. . . And because tho breath of 
flowers is far sweeter in the air {where it comes and 
,goeSy like the warbling of music), than in the hand, 
therefore nothing is more fit for that delight, than to 
know' what be the flowers and plants that do best 
perfume the air. Roses, damask and red, are flowers 
tenacious of their smells, so tliat you may walk by a 
whole row of them, and find nothing of their sweet- 
ness ; yea, though it be in a morning dew. Bays, 
likewise, yield no smell as they grow ; rosemary 
little, nor sweet-marjoram. That which above all 
others yields the sweetest smell in the air is the 
violet, specially the white double violet, which comes 
twice a year, about tlie middle of April, and about 
Bartholomcw-tide.” Wc must not, however, pro- 
ceed with tho catalogue ; wc have quoted enough to 
illustrate oiir remarks, and wc cannot help thinking it 
a happy coincidence that the greatest poet and the 
greatest prose-writer of the nation should have dis- 
played the same sensitive appreciation of floral- 
beauty. When we first read this beautiful Essay, wc 
were more than once reminded of that cliarniing 
description of spring-flowers in tho “ Winter’s Talc ; ” 

" Daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
Tho winds of March with beauty ; violets dim. 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes. 

Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primroses 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength, a imlady 
Most incident to maids ; bold ox-lips, and 
The crown-imperial ; lilies of all kinds. 

The flower-de-luco being one.” 

We must here take leave of these admirable 
" Counsels.” We have felt a sincere pleasure in pay- 
ing homage to the lofty genius which has rendered 
such practical service to mankind — to the poetr 
philosopher who has earned so distinguished a place 
among those true patriots and benefactors of their 
country, whose mission and whose privileges it haa 
been— 

"To shed great thoughts. 

As easily as the oak looseneth its golden leaves 
In liberal largess to the soil it grew on.”— fbetus. 
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THE SETTLERS SETTLED; 

on, FAT COnNOB ABD lIIS TWO MASTEBS.^ 
BY THE AUTHOft OV '*TUE BACKWOODS OF CAHADA.*' 


Pabt. II.— The Pubciiasb. 

Afteb having purchased some plain but respectable 
furniture, Charles and Arthur thought it was neces- 
sary to think about organizing their household, and 
very prudently commenced inquiring for a steady 
English widow or maiden, not too young nor too 
comely, to take the management of the indoor work, 
and a stout, honest, industrious labouring man, Eng- 
lish also ; for uncle Philipson was very positive on 
this head, as he had a strong prejudice against Irish 
or American servants, if one of his own countrymen 
could be procured ; but, after much delay and disap- 
pointment, Charles was obliged to content himself 
with two Irish servants, neither English nor Scotch 
olTcriug. The female was a tall, thin, erect figure, of 
grave and starch aspect and reserved manners,— a 
widow, the mother of a grown-up son. Her age she 
stated to be fivc-and-thlrty ; had she added fifteen to 
the sum, Charles thought she might have come within 
the mark ; but her age was a decided point, he con- 
sidered, in her favour. Mrs. Gibbons could make 
Johnny cake and other cakes; was a famous com- 
pounder of ** suppome ” (a sort of porridge made from 
Indian meal, somewhat resembling the Italian polenta); 
no one could surpass her in the concocting of oat- 
meal porridge, or oaten cake; she understood the 
manufacture of every kind of barm, or rising, under 
the sun ; she could make hop yeast and salt rising, 
milk rising, and bran empings (i.e. barm made from 
bran, salt, and water). She could make vinegar out 
of anything, and pickles out of everything, without 
the least fear of any one suspecting, from their ver- 
dure, that they had been boiled in brass or copper to 
! improve their greenness. She was an adept in making 
hard soap as well as soft— maple sugar and molasses ; 
in short, her accomplishments in the culinary depart- 
ment were endless, and only equalled by her skill in 
spinning, knitting, and quilting. Charles and Arthur 
looked upon her as a second Dorcas, and blessed 
.^nemselves for their good fortune in having secured 
the services, at the low rate of four dollars per 
month, of so worthy a housekeeper— a very mirror of 
matronly discretion and prudence— a very widow, in- 
deed, that promised to be a perfect economical treasure 
to these youthful bachelors. Even uncle Philipson 
applauded the wise choice they had made in selecting 
so worthy and useful a person, albeit she was an 
Irishwoman. 

In hiring a man-servant the Windhams had to 
consider the expediency ’ of taking a person into 
thdr service who knew something of the work of a 
Canadian settler’s farm; and though they did hear 
of one or two Englishmen, yet they were as new to 
the country as themselves, and totally unfit to enter 
at once upon the management of a bush-farm, having 

(1) -Gontiiiued ftom p. 1 ih. 


no more experience in the ways of the country than 
they had themselves. Besides, they seemed to have im- 
bibed very extravagontnotions of their own importance, 
which not a little disgusted the two aristocratical 
young gentlemen. While they were deliberating about 
the expediency of advertising their* wants in a local 

paper, they were accosted in Mr. ~8 store by a 

good-humoured young Irishman, who offered his 
services with so much address, and apparent honesty 
of purpose, that, in spite of his being a Catholic and 
speaking in a strong Cork brogue, Charles made a 
bargain with this son of green Erin, at ten doUafi 
per month and his board ; and, having heard a good 
character of him from the storekeeper, the matter 
was settled, and Pat Connor was installed that very 
day as servant-of-all-work in the house of his masters. 

Pat Connor had the honour, as he termed it, of 
driving out that worthy lady, Mrs. Gibbons, and a j 
goodly load of household stores, with the new furni- ‘ 
turc, bedding, and cooking utensils. Many cere- 
monious compliments passed between these two 
originals, who ** Sir’d ” and “ Ma’am’d ” each other in 
the most comical manner; so absurd, indeed, were 
the terms of respect they made use of in speaking to 
one another, that Charles and Arthur imagined Pat 
was making game of the widow, and reproved him 
somewhat sternly for annoying her. 

" Throth and sure, and is it the likes of her you 
would be spaking wid, and not saying. Ma’am dear, to 
her!*’ was Pat’s reply. “And isn’t it the dacent 
widder lady that she is ?” 

And when the Windhams saw how graciously all 
Pat’s blarney was received and responded to, they 
began to be convinced that it was all in sober serious- 
ness, and quite according to Irish ideas of etiquette in 
Canada. j 

Pat and Mrs. Gibbons soon made the interior of ' 
the old log-house look quite comfortable — though it 
had to undergo a thorough whitewashing and plaster- 
ing outside and in, as much of the old clay had 
fallen from between the logs ; but Pat made no diffi- 
culties — he made plaster with clay and lime beaten 
together, first burning some blocks of limestono | 
below a log-heap till it was calcined. The house began 
to assume a different aspect under Pat. and liis part- 
ner’s superintendence, only Charles was sometimes 
a little annoyed by the way in which his man ordered 
about him — sometimes assuming the tone of a master 
to even himself and Arthur ; however, Pat was cer- 
tainly very useful — there was no denying it. 

Charles and his brother began to fancy, though the 
price of the land was low for its neighbourhood to a 
town and market, yet the soil was not quite such as 
a good practical farmer would have chosen, and had 
been cropped and cropped till it required to bo re- 
newed by manure and long fallowing before it would 
yield any suitable return, and the fences were old and 
worthless. The log bam was in a bad condition, the 
logs having shifted, and the roof was in danger of 
falling in with, any weight * of snow that might fall in 
the ensuing winter. The root-house was in so ruinous 

, ■ 
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a state that when Fat removed the broken logs all the 
rest fell in, and he had a narrow escape of liis life. 
The cellar hod to be drained, and finally filled in with 
earth and stones, as the water rose after heavy rains. 
A mole plough being a machine which there was 
no call for among the farmers, was an aHicle not to 
be procured, and all the Windhams could do was to 
out drains across the meadow, to cai’ry off the surface 
water ; — ^the potatoes, however, were the most press- 
ing thing to plant, and everything had to wait till 
they were put in, after once the house was “ fixed.” 

Mrs. Gibbons was a real comfort; she was very 
active for her years, and always doing something — 
made capital bread and cakes, and was very polite, 
only too fond of comjfiiraenting her young masters on 
their personal attractions and liberality ; and, in spite 
of her starched aspect, would actually carry on a 
regular flirtation with Fat, to the surprise of Charles 
and Arthur, who began to suspect the widow had 
some matrimonial design against Pat Connor; but 
Pat seemed to insinuate he liad other views for him- 
self. One thing did annoy Charles Windham, which 
was the rapid friendship that Mrs. Gibbons contrived 
to contract ni a short space of time with one of their 
Yankee neighbours, Mrs. Lee, and her two lack-a- 
daisical daughters. Miss Corinthia and hUss Cclesiia. 
These young ladies were always walking over with- 
out their bonnets to borrow some household uten- 
sil from Mr. Charles Windham’s housekeeper ; the 
washing-board was a fertile excuse— a tin of soft 
soap, or a little rising for the bread — or just for a 
walk, or a little bit of a change— or to inquire after 
Mrs. Gibbons’ rheumatism, or Mr. Fat’s cold ; but 
they always contrived to loiter till they caught sight 
of one of the gentlemen of the house, when they gave 
their heads a little toss, and simpered, and w alked off. 
Borrowing seemed certainly the order of the day; 
and as by no chance any one in Canada ever thinks 
of returning the article they borrow, much time was 
si)ent in gouig after it. The wheelbarrow, for one 
thing, was never at home; it seemed to make its 
regular rounds. 

"Throth, Master Charles, and isn’t it the last tooth 
out of yer honour’s head they’d be borrowin’, the 
crayters, if they thought as how it would be ay use 
to them?” said Fat, with a grin, when Charles Wind- 
ham expressed his indignation at what he' thought 
such an unprincipled breach of faith. 

But they never have the grace to send anything 
home that they borrow, even when it is lent with 
strict charge for them to return it.” 

“ Why, Master Charles, you see, they arc glad to 
obl%e a neighbour between times ; and them sort of 
folks thinks as how it is all right to make use of your 
things when they gets the chance.” 

** Welly then* Fat, 1 insist upon it that you never 
lend to those that do not return what they borrow.” 

** Didn’t I say that same, yer honour, to Silas Harris, 
the ould Yankee, — bod cess to him! — ^bcyaiit the 
deorance. And didn’t the ould heretic (no offence to 
your honour!) say it wasn’t worth his while to be 


stepping backwards and forwards all the time,*— we 
coidd come for the things when we wanted them; 
they were just as well at his place as ours when we 
worn’t using them ?” 

Charles laughed disdainfully at Mr. Silas Harris’s 
cool impudence, and told Fat never to lend him any 
thing at any time, since such were his principles. 

Ofie day Charles met his brother looking veiy much 
puzzled, and seemingly pondering something over in 
ids mind that he could not fairly make out. 

“ What are you thinking about, Arthur ? ” said he. 
“ I hope Miss Celestia or Miss Coriutlda have not 
waylaid you in your walk to-day P” 

“ Nonsense, Charles I You jmt one out of humour. 
Fray, can you tell wliat a rack is ?” 

“A rack? To be sure— a sort of manger to put 
hay or straw in. Why, Arthur, wliat a question to 
ask!” 

** Well, then, my dear brotlier, you arc quite mis- 
taken, for it caiiuot he anything of the kind. 1 met 
Master Zaccheus Lee running at full speed, and 
when be saw me, ho said, ‘ Motlier has sent me to ask 
you to lend her a rack, to rack out Jemima Jane’s 
hair with, for ’Lcsiia, and ’Rinthia, have gone out to tea 
with father, and have taken the rack with them.’ 

“ I “said 1 never heard of such a machine being 
used for a young lady’s liair, and desired him to tell 
his mother I had nothing of the kind, excepting what 
w^as fixed up in the stable. At this Master Zach. 
burst into a shout of laughing, and I left him to enjoy 
his joke, whatever it might be.” 

Charles was as ignorant as his brother ; but Mrs. 
Gibbous, who was just rctundng with her pail from 
milking the cow ‘‘Damsel,” was not a little astonished 
that two such nice, clever young gentlemen should not 
know that a rack was both Irish and Yankee for a 
large-toothed comb, or “ redding comb, as wc calls it 
more] properly,” she added, “for it’s only them low 
Irish and Yankee folks that calls it a rack ” 

This solution of the mystery amused the brothers ; 
but as they found there was no cud to the trouble 
and loss of time imposed on them by the borrow- 
ing system, they did not make a point of sending 
Pat or Mrs. Gibbons over with the aforesaid article 
for the benefit of Miss Jemima Jane, the propriety 
of which proceeding the obliging widow rather hinted 
at in the plcuitudc of her neighbourly friendship for 
the family. 

Not many days after this, Charles Windham was 
greatly disturbed by finding a bundle containing one of 
bis best fine linen shirts, a dress waistcoat, and some 
other articles of wearing- apparel, on one of the shelves 
in the kitchen ; and, on inquiring how they happened 
to be transferred from his drawers to the kitchen, he 
elicited from Pat Connor that tliey were to be lent 
for the evening to young Mr. Asa Lee, who was 
to be married next day to a neighbouring farmer’s 
daughter, and, having no dress quite grand enough for 
such an occasion, Mrs. Gibbons— the accommodating, 
tender-hearted Mrs. Gibbons — had volunteered to 
prooure some of Mr. Arthur or Mr. Charles Windliam’s 
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olotbes, suitable for the wedding anraj. Of course^ 
she* was to be one of the guests. 

This discovery annoyed Charles exceedingly, as he 
had entertained rather an exalted opinion of the lady’s 
! principles of honesty, it being a theme on which she 
was very eloquent, and great praises had been be- 
stowed on this useful, honest person in the letters 
written home. When Charles reproached Mrs. Gib- 
bons for the unwarrantable liberty she had taken, she 
almost laughed in his face, and wondered that he 
should make so much work about so trifling a matter. 
“ Sure, had not both he and Mr. Arthur plenty of 
dress w'aist coats and fine shirts forbye those ? and they 
would not get worn out in one night. Who would 
be so ill-natured as to refuse anything to a nice, 
dacent boy, like Asa Lee, and he going to be married 
and all?” 

Charles reminded his conscientious housekeeper 
tliat his leave had never been tasked in the matter ; and 
added, in a very decided tone, that he would dis- 
j clxargc any one of lis household who dared to lend 
I his clothes without his permission. Mrs. Gibbons 
' ventured to remonstrate against so unkind a decision, 
but finding her young master peremptory, went off to 
her work in no very gracious mood. Not many weeks 
after this affair, Charles and Arthur W'cre compelled to 
' discharge their paragon of a housekeeper, having de- 
tected a quantity of table linen, towels, sheets, and' 
shirts, preparing to walk off, not m a loan, but a lift, 
(Irish for jjcr])etual loan,) to Master Giblmns, the 
widow’s son. They were now left to the tender mer- 
cies of Pat Connor and their own resources, as no 
young woman would venture to engage in the .service 
of two sneh very young gentlemen. And, for the 
present, wc will leave them to kcc]) house for them- 
selves while w'c give o\ir readers uncle Pliilipsou’s first 
letter in reply to that of his elder nephew : — 

I 

I 

I “ My DEAii Nephew, — There is an old saying, and, 
I think, a wise one — ‘Fools and their money arc 
; soon parted.* What, in the name of common sense, 
j could induce you to buy that mad fellow Tom 
j Walker’s farm, before you had even delivered the 

! letters I gave you to the land agent at ? 

Now, nephew Charles, i did not take you to be so 
very dull a fellow as you have proved yourself. 
Here, by your own account, you have brought 200 
acres of laud, for which you are to give 200/., it 
bearing interest, of course. Well, 1 do not say much 
of the price ; but, by your own description, the laud 
is hilly, and covered with rocks— very picturesque to | 
the eye, but will wheat, or barley, or com, grow on I 
boulder stones P I trow not, my wise nephew. And 
then the wear and tear to your plough and cattle in ; 
turning the furrows among these stones on these bold 
hills, you do not seeiQ...to have calculated upon. The 
land is evidently poor stony soil, worn out. The 
creek, of course, is an advantage, but it would have 
been twice the value if the ground had been level. 
Then, a word about neighbours :-^you have just fixed 
your dwelling among a set of low fellows that will be 
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only too proud of cheating you ; and you were such a 
fool, begging your pardon, as to buy a pair of breads 
oxen, knowihg them to be such I — to be an annoyance 
to your neighbours and a vexation to yourselves* 
The first loss is the least ; for my part I think you 
had better slioot them both for beef, and buy a pair, as 
you call it, of horses instead — ^iliose homed brutes are 
only good for beef. I warned you about choosing a 
healthy spot, and here you liavo chosen one where 
the former possessor was driven out of it by three 
months of ague. 

“ I dare say that dock has something to do with* 
it; drainage water in the cellar, from the hills, no 
doubt. Have it looked to at once — healtii is the first 
of all blessings. Do not neglect calomel and quinine— 
vigorously attack the first symptoms of disease. 

“ As to living in that abominable manner, like an 
Esqmmaux, as Tom did, 1 will not hear of it. Re- 
member, though misfortune has driven you out to this 
wild country, you are not compelled to forget that you 
arc civilized beings, the sons of a gentleman and de- 
scendants from an old and worthy family, whom you are 
bound to honour. Let me hoar that you have had the 
liousc decently furnished, and let me know the cost ; but 
be prudent, and do not throw uncle Pliilip.son*s money 
away too fast. Get a decent man-servant to work 
fhe farm— none of your snivelling Yankees. Tom 
Willis was right, they are all cheats. Query, could 
you not advertise for an industrious middle-aged 
negro and his wife— there mu.st be swarms of them 
so near the States — and let tliem put you in the way 
of cultivating tobacco ? It would be sure to pay- 
all the Canadians smoke. 

“ I have had a severe fit of flic gout since you 
left the Oaks, which has made me a little crusty and 
out of humour at times. Thank Arthur for his letter 
— ^by the by, it was a double sheet, and I tliiuk it 
miglit all have been put into one foolscap. 1 did not 
see anything very new in the description of iJm St. 
Lawrence. I have several books on Canada, and 
tliey all seem pretty much alike in that respect. 
However, it was meant well, to amuse me, no doubt. 
Write soon, for I want to know what you are doing, 
and how you get on with those breachy oxen and 
your Yankee neighbours. The best thing you can do 
will be to have those stoues all rolled down the hill 
or made into fences.' By tlie by, your friend Tom 
owned the fencing was good for nothing I 

"Have your wits about you, boys. All well at 
home when I was last at the lodge. Yours, 

" Ghables Philtpson. 

" P.S. Get a decent English man-servant and his 
wife, if you cannot meet with the blackccs. None of 
your low Irish. Scotch are next best, but they are 
sliarp fellows after their owu interest — do you look 
to yours. Please make ^ bonfire of those stools and 
other trumpery that that mad fellow left you, and get 
a good cooking-stove, and do not spoil good food by 

(I) This advice was pan of the written instructions given by a 
gentleman to his son on coming out to settle in the Backwoods. 
The plan was not found feasible. 
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frying, or stewing in a frying-pan. As to that bearish 
fellow, I think the country well rid of him. Depend 
on it ho knew what he was about in getting a bad 
baigaiii off his own hands so easily ; he soon found 
out that lie had a pair of greenhorns to deal with ; 
however, there is nothing like experience of one’s 
own earning. I had to pay dearly for it when I was 
a youuker. 1 am glad Tom got cheated, it served 
him right. 1 have not time to write any more, only 
1 wish you would get some long thin India paper, if 
you can, and say till you have to say on one sheet ; I 
hate double letters, and crossed ones 1 never read. 

** Love to Arthur, and tell him the best prospect 
he could sec would be a good crop of stout wheat or 
oats, instead of his picturesque rocks and tree tops. 
I could point out fifty follies you have committed in 
this purchase, but do not wish to put you out of 
heart. Only remember ‘ a man may pay too dear for 
his whistle,’ as Franklin says.” 

Charles and Arthur looked a little blank when they 
hod iinished reading uncle Philipson’s rather sarcastic 
epistle, and Arthur somcwliat pettishly remarked — 
" Uncle Piiilipson is a good and a kind-hearted man, 
but there is a great deal of the crab mixed up with 
that apple.” 

Perhaps the young men w’cre the more annoyed, 
because they could not but confess they hud been 
rather too much in a hurry in closing the bargain with 
Tom Walker, and tliere were many disadvautiigcs they 
had not foreseen in the laud, buildings, and neigh- 
bourhood ; but, after all, os uncle Piiilipson said, 
** There’s nothing like experience of one’s own buying.” 
As to the negro and tobacco scheme, that they »non 
found was not feasible ; and when they consulted Pat 
Connor on the stone- fence plan, he vowed that he 
“ wished he could see the ould gentleman with a hand- 
spike, rowling the big stones down the hills — it would 
be fine exercise for his worship ; but it would take 
half-a-year’s hard work to clear one field, and there 
was already too much to do;” besides, Pat added the 
consoling assurance, that if cleared, the laud would still 
produce no crop, as it was little better than a gravel 
hill. Stones seemed the only crop it was capable of 
producing. His advice was just to make good the 
fencing of the best part of the cleared land, manure 
and work it well, and let alone the worthless rocky 
hills till better times. After all, there seemed some 
sense in this, and ihe Windhams began to perceive 
that to carry on improvements on an extensive scale 
required more funds than they could command, or 
than uncle Philipson would be willing to advance. 
Money seemed to make to itself wings and fly away. 
They had out pretty deeply into what remained of the 
200f. after paying down the 5QI, to Tom Walker for 
the land, eighty dollars for tlio m, twenty for a cow ; 
and then there was furnishing the house, and wages, 
and provisions, and fifty other things that they had 
not even calculated upon. As to the wheat crop, it 
was very little worth; nevertheless, they harvested it 
in good order, and felt very proud of the achievement. 


Charles showed far more industry and energy than 
Arthur in working on the farm. Arthur’s tastes and 
habits were rather too refined and fastidious for 
enjoying the mere labour of a Canadian settler s lifp. 
The principal work he did was gardening, for which 
he had great taste ; his fondness for shooting, angling, 
and boating often led him from home, and his pencil 
and books occupied his leisure — though, as Pat once 
was heard to remark, “ It was a real pity that Master 
Arthur was so much of a gentleman ; it was not the 
thrade to make money by in Canada, sure it wasn’t.” 

Yet Charles was too fondly attached to his brother 
to interfere with his favourite pursuits, and oblige him 
to do hard work, for which his less robust frame 
seemed unfitted, and Charles was the more indulgent 
to Arthur, for he feared to disgust him with a settler’s 
life, and make him homc-sick, which might have the 
effect of leaving him without a companion, — a state 
of things that he did not like to contemplate. 

“ The summer has passed away very busily, my dear 
Uncle,” wrote Cliarles. “ The ^^at is all in the bam, 
what there is of it ; but Pat says there will be less 
than ton bushels to the acre, wlicn tlircshed, as the 
crop had been greatly injured by the inroads of 
breachy cattle before we could get time to put the 
fences in order. The grass lands arc in a very poor 
condition, not worth the expense and labour of 
mowing ; indeed tlic ground is overrun with thistles, 
dandelions, and hard moss. Pat says, whoever cleared 
the farm, just cropped it as long as grain could be got 
off it, and then let it run wild ; for it has never been 
sown down with Timothy and clover, as it should have 
been, and the grass is good for nothing for hay, so 
wc let the cattle and cow have the run of it. Con* 
sidering how late they were planted, the potatoes — of 
which we have an acre— look and yield pretty well ; 
but they wore put upon tlie best bit of land we had. 

“ Pat is really a smart, good-humoured, industrious 
fellow, though he has some odd ways and queer 
sayings ; but he is very easily contented, and rather 
smooths difiicnltios than makes them. I am sorry our 
fine housekeeper turned out what you would term a 
regular humbug, — a cheating old hypocrite, robbed 
us by wholesale, and then abused us, as if we 
had been the tliicves, and not herself ; she had a 
mighty notion of making a match for one of us, with 
one of our fair Yankee neighbours, who besieged us 
continually with their company, and we were obliged 
to refuse several most pressing invitations from their 
mother to sundry parties and pic-nics, which I verily 
believe were got up for our edification. It was 
evident the good lady was ambitious of choosing one 
of your nephews for a son-in-law ; but I think they 
had most hopes of Arthur, as his gentle and polite 
manners encouraged hopes that the charms of Miss 
Celestia or Miss Corinthia had softened his English 
pride. Arthur was however proof against all the 
encouragement he received, and the flattery conveyed 
to his ears through tlie medium of Mrs. Gibbons ; for 
which insensibility I really give him great credit, con- 
sidering tliat he is" somewhat susceptible, and Miss 
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Celeatia is rather a pretty damsel, and affected the 
interesting. After our housekeeper’s departure, we 
had a friendly offer of assistance in the household 
dej^artmeiit, from the mother of the young ladles, 
to bake our bread, wash and clean the house ; but we 
declined her services as politely as we could, for we 
I were rather afraid of laying ourselves open to the 
: remarks of the neighbourhood, if we encouraged too 
' frequent visits from the young ladies; since which 
! time^ the two girls have looked at us with great 
! disdain, and Mr. Asa, their brother, glares at us very 
i ferociously. They arc decent quiet folks in their way, 
but not at all society for us; we have in fact no 
society here, and if it were not that at present we 
have little leisure for visiting, we should find our 
time hang heavily upon our hands. Wc have to buy 
a plough and harrow and some other things, this fall ; 
and as wc have neither stock nor anything but the 
wheat, I fear we shall be obliged to ask your further 
assistance to get through the winter without running 
in debt ; but as our money has really only been spent 
in fictual necessaries, I am sure, dear uncle, you 
will not be displeased at our asking for a further 
rcmitlaucc, till the farm begijis to pay a little. 

“We are obliged to do much of the work of the 
house ourselves, since hlrs. Gibbons went away. 
Arthur is really a firat-rate cook, and Tat Connor 
helps us a bit ; but we cannot employ his valuable time 
in household drudgery, excepting at odd limes. 

“ Wc arc very anxious for home letters. Pray tell 
one of rny sisters to write, or Horace, or Marcus. 

“ Yours very truly, dear Uncle, 

“ BmolcfiehV' “ Ciiahles W indiiam. 

Uncle Philip.son’.s reply to this epistle was brief and 
characteristic ; full of impracticable advice as regarded 
' the management of the farm, which, if followed, would 
have involved his nephews in heavy expenses, which 
their limited supplies would have rendered it difficult 
I to meet. At first, Cliarlcs and Arthur used to be 
greatly perplexed and scarcely dare to disobey com- 
mands so positively given ; but a very little observation 
. on the country showed them that plans that would 
' answer very well at home would not be expedient on 
. a Canadian farm, where the price of labour was so 
high, and that of produce so low as to be in no pro- 
portion to it ; and another thing which he did not 
take into consideration, was tlie shortness of the 
working season, and the length of the winter, which 
caused a great hurry always for the indispensable part 
of the work to be done in a given time. So with all 
due deference to tbeir good uncle, his nephews were 
often compelled to act quite contrary to his opinions; 
but, like good politicians, they generally took no notice 
of those matters, and teft him to suppose they had 
adopted, or meant to adopt his pious ; as downright j 
opposition put the choleric old gentleman into a 
towering passion for the time. So wrote Horace, who j 
was anxious that his brothers should ^^ive as little 
offence as possible to their rich relative. But we will 
g}ve uncle Phjlipson’s letter 


“Mtdeab Nephew,— I duly received your last 
letter, which was not a double one. I am glad you 
paid attention to that hint, though you seem to have 
overlooked some others that 1 gave in my last I 
guessed (as your Yankee neighbours would say) how 
your fine farm would turn out. You have been taken 
in, there is no doubt, as Tom Walker was before yoq, 
but 1 see no good in your shifting about till you have 
gained more knowledge of a farmer’s life. A rolling < 
stone gathers no moss, though, according to your 
account of your meadow land, you may gather plenty 
of it and thistles to boot, l^ve an dd blade of a 
knife sharpened, and set into a long staff ; or if you 
have not an old knife, get the blacksmith to make you 
an instrument about tbiec inches broad, which will do 
as well ; let it be sharpened like the edge of a broad 
chisel, and fix it firmly in the end of a stick, as 1 said 
before. Set Pat Connor to go over the fields with 
this in bis hand, and cut out all the thistles at the root. 
Arthur and you could do it yourselves. I use such a one 
for cutting weeds out of the lawn, at the Oaks ; I call it 
my walking stick. The longer they remain, the worse 
it will be for yourselves and your nciglibours — ^thistle 
seeds have wings. 

“ Let the bush harrow be put upon the grass, with 
some of those fine cockspur hawthorns that I hear 
there are plenty of in Canada, and tear up all the 
moss. Let the ground have a good top-dressing of 
manure; plough it and let it lie fallow, plough it 
again before the fall, and let the stones be picked and 
piled, and you will have a crop next year. You see 
uncle Pliilipson knows something of farming. He 
is one that has his cars and eyes open, I can tell you. 

“ I told you about those fences before ; get the farm 
surrounded by a good ring fence, stake and rider it, 
(you see I know how these things should be done,) and 
then |K}und away as fast as any breachy cattle annoy 
you ; only remeniber to look well to your own beasts — 
those that have windows of their own, should not 
throw stones. By the by, why could not you start a 
good thorn fence with those same Canadian bushes ? 
Why, the thorns would be impervious, and defy cattle 
of all kinds. 1 will send you a treatise on live fences, 
the first box that leaves the Lodge for you, and 
drawings of corn-stands, and fivc-barred gates, and 
some other useful things of the same kind. 1 had 
congratulated myself on your prudent choice of a 
housekeeper ; however, 1 must not blame you 
because she turned out a hypocrite : women are dread- 
ful. Better a housekeeper than a wife. You can get 
rid of the first, the last may be a bad bargain for life. 
Pray steer clear of those Celestials ! Tell Arthur, my 
sister has not had an hour’s peace since she licard of 
the siege that had been laid to his heart ; it would 
break heris if her darling made a match with a Yankee 
or Canadian girl. You were quite right to decline 
the invitations to the pic-nics and parties. Never 
forget that you are sons (though younger sons, what 
of that P) to an English gentleman and nephews of a 
Philipson. Do not let that boy Arthur be running 
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about the country by himself, or he will get into some 
scrape, and be mariying imprudently. You have too 
much of your uncle in you, I trust, nephew Charles, 
to play the fool after such a fashion. 

” You may draw upon me for another instalment on 
your land, to meet tlie next payment, but draw no ; 
bills without my sanction. I have my own payments 
to make, and do not choose that my tradesmen should 
wait for their money. It is right to be just before 
you are generous. 1 have just advanced a hundred ^ 
pounds to fit Marcus for college, and the girls have to 
get something to turn them out for the winter, mid 1 1 
promised Horace a Mantoii, so you sec I shall have 
my hands full — ^uuclo Pliilipson is not as rich as 
Croesus. As to the Swiss cottage, you must w^ait 
awhile for that ! 1 know a little of what building is. 
You know the lodge 1 hud built at the entrance gate 
of the * Oaks it cost a pretty round sum, 1 can tell 
you, and I have not done with it yet. 1 believe they 
are all well at home, but the wi tiler is not my time 
for travelling. I like travelling from the study to the 
dining-room and back again best by the comfort of a 
good blazing fire — uncle Pbilipsoii loves a warm 
climate ; none of your Russian winters for him. 

Write soon, for thougli your hitters arc never quite 
£ '•factory, they give one a little notion of what is 
^ g on with you, A happy new year to you both; 
so wishes “ Your alfectioimle iiuclc, 

CiiAiajss PiiiupsoN.” 


A CONTRAST IN TlIOGRAPHY. 

CAGUOSTKO THIS CHARLATAN — JOHN TO GNUS THE 


CAGLIOSTRO. 

" Each lie lives out its day, 

But truth abides for aye.” 

The eightecntli century was ripe with impostures 
and delusions. Many were the adventurers and 
enthusiasts wlio by their pretensions drew after them 
multitudes of disciples, more endued with credulity 
than common sense. John Law, with his South Sea 
bubbles and Mississippi schemes, to entrap the 
worshippers of Mammon ; Swedenborg, with his 
angelic visitants and spiritual colloquies, so attractive 
to minds of a more ideal cast; the Count dc St. 
QM'main, with his elixir of youth and philosopher’s 
Stone ; Mesmer, with his marvellous magnetic iufiu- 
once ; the Abbe do Paris, with his miraculous cures 
and self-crucifying disciples ;—such were a few of 
the remarkable jiersous who gathered around them 
followers in all countries, and among all classes of 
people* But chiefly in Prance did these wonder- 
workers cbngrcgatc together. There did irreligion 
and immorality most widely prevail, and there, conse- 
quently, did credulity and superstition find the readiest 
reoeption ; tot the human mind is so constituted that 
camnot rest satisfied with.aen utter rejection of all 
Ippematurai belief ;'^1ind thus it came to pass, that 


at the time when philosophers and men of letters 
refused to worship the Creator, they yielded a senti- 
mental homage to the moon ; and while denying the 
supremacy of Almighty God, they believed in Cagli- 
ostro’s power over the spirits of the air. Nor is this 
to be marvelled at, for in the moral as in the natural 
world, it is from the focus of corruption that some 
ignis fatuus springs forth, which by its deluding 
brilliancy perplexes and beguiles the unwary. 

It was amid this whirl of deceivers and deceived, 
that the arch-quack Cagliostro appeared in Paris, 
about the year 1784, and by his plausible knavery 
drew within his magic circle multitudes of men and 
women who professed themselves philosophers, after 
the fashion of philosophy in those days. It may, 
perhaps, be neither uninteresting nor uninstmetive to 
trace out rapidly the course of this remarkable man, 
and to watch awhile the waxing and waning of his 
fortunes. Some lessons it will teach, wliich arc so 
obvious that they need not be noted down here. 

About the year 1 740, the hearth of Marco Bnlsamo, 
a decayed man of law, in Messina, was gladdened by 
the birth of a son, named Giuseppe, of whose early 
years lilllc is known, save that from the good wives 
of the vicinity his troublesome doings won for him the 
nickiianic of “ MaleMtoP At the age of fifteen, he 
was devoted by his })arcnts to the ecclesiastical profes- 
sion, and they consigned him for his noviciate to the 
neighbouring monastery of Cartigione, where his 
services were allotted chiefly to the convent apotlie- 
cary, within whose laboratory he gained his first 
insight into the principles of chemistry and medicine. 
It is probable that here also were sown the early 
seeds of his future destiny, for in those days alcliemy 
.still formed a very favourite part of conventual study. 
Not long, however, was liis tarrying among the 
worthy monks of Cartigione, for so it happened that 
they having commanded him one day to read aloud a 
portion of the “ Martyrology,** as was their wont, 
during the Jiours of repast, Giuseppe, despising the 
accredited saints of the Roman cliurch, using his 
wit somewhat unadvisedly, i*ead aloud from the pages 
of liis own vivid imagination a story which savoured 
mucli of lightness and profanity. This gross impro- 
priety caused his immediate expulsion from the con- 
vent, and for some while after he seems to have 
divided liis time between brawls and painting. But 
swindling was far more congenial to his taste than 
the fine arts ; and having defrauded a certain Sicilian 
jeweller, named Maran, of his money by promising in 
recompense to obtain for him a hidden treasure, the 
adventure ended in Balsamo’s detection and fliglit 
from his native country. So, as his Biographer of 
the Inquisition expresses it^ *'he fled from Palenno, 
and overran the whole earth.” And truly this de- 
scription seems scarcely hyperbolical ; for during the 
following few years of his life, we hear of him in 
Arabia^ where he studied alchemy and chemistry, 
under a Oreek, named Althotas; in Egypt and 
Turkey, where he sold drugs and amulets ; in Malta, 
where he was favourably received by the Grand 
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Master, Pinto, and attempted to transmute copper 
into gold; in Spain and the Netherlands; in Ger- 
many, whither he went on a philosophical pilgrimage 
to the Count de St. Germain ; and at the shrines of 
St. lago di Compostella, and our Lady of Loretto, 

^ hither ho professed to be guided by a spirit of deyo- 
tion. Piually lie rc-appearcd at Home, where he 
married a beautiful girl, named Lorcnza Feliciani, 
who became afterwards, not only the partner of his 
fortunes, but also of his impostures. It was at this 
period of his life, that, after having changed his name 
repeatedly, he assumed the title of Count Alessandro 
di Cagliostro, and gave himself out as a restorer of 
the Hosicrusian jdiilosophy, professing to have the 
faculty of rendering himself invisible, as well as of 
evoking spirits and restoring youth to old age, by 
means of his elixir of life. With such marvellous 
pretensions, and an extraordinary share of effrontery, 
he soon acquired ascendency over the minds of the 
multitude, and his reputation shoHly spread itself 
throughout Europe. 

Our “ sea-girt isle ” w^as favoured more than once 
by his presence : his first visit being under the simple 
name of Joseph Halsamo, as a house-painter, and 
dealer in drugs ; the second time, under his assumed 
title of Count Cagliostro ; when he contrived to reap 
from some wealthy dujics a rich harvest of gold and 
jewels ; but being betrayed and accused by an accom- 
plice, named Scot, he was consigned to prison, from 
whence, with much difficulty, he obtained his liberation 
and fled to the continent. 

Here wo lose sight of him for awhile, until he 
emerges out of obscurity in tlic year 1780, at St. 
Petersburgh, where the court is dazzled by his pre- 
tensions to supernatural powers, and Prince Potemkin 
is reckoned among his believers and disciples. The 
day of detection, liowevcr, soon conics, and being 
charged with the crimes of forgery and fraud, he flies 
for his life, accomiianicd by the Countess Scrapliina; 
for so is the humble Lorcnza designated in these 
lialcyou days of their prosperity. The arch-quack is 
next heard of in Germany, w here ho travels about in 
uncommon splendour, with a numerous suite, 
“followed,” as the penman of the Inquisition writes, ' 
“ by couriers, lacqueys, domestic servants of all 
sorts, sumptuously dressed, which gave an air of 
reality to the high birth he vaunted. Apartments 
furnished in the height of the mode ; a magnificent 
tabic open to numerous guests ; rich dresses for him- 
self and wife, corresponded to this luxuriant way of 
life. His feigned generosity also made a great noise. 
Often, he gratuitously doctored the poor, and even 
gave them alms,” 

Cagliostro’s portrait, which was taken at this time, 
was quickly engraved, and the copies being scattered 
throughout Europe, were eagerly purchased. One of 
these engravings, which still exists, presents to our 
view a full and somewhat ignoble countenance, with a 
“ forehead of brass,” wliile the soft studied glance of 
his uplifted eyes, rendered still more repelling the low 
expression of his features. 


Such was Joseph Balsamo in his outer man, and 
yet, through his imposing arts, and his seeming 
benevolence, he deceived for a while the learned, the 
great, the noble of the earth. Even* the exccll^t 
Lavatcr, perplexed by his professions and fair words, 
avows his opinion that “ Cagliostro is a man such as 
few are; in whom, however,” continues the good 
man, “ 1 am not a believer. Oh, that he were simple 
of heart, and humble like a child I Cagliostro often 
tells what is not tr\ie, and promises what he does not * 
perform. Yet do I nowise hold his operations as 
altogether deceptive, though they are not wliat he 
calls them.** 

It must be remembered that this celebrated phy- 
siognomist was of the mystic school, and therefore 
more accessible to the claims of any spiritual pretender. 
Moreover, he was so true and earnest a person him- 
self, that he would fain think the best of others; 
being, perhaps, of the opinion of a recent writer, who 
says that “ life is too short to be suspicious.” The 
time was hastening on when Cagliostro’s knavery 
should be thonmghly unmasked. Meanwhile, a new 
clement of power had been added to his resources, 
for he had been admitted into the fraternity of 
Ercemasons, which procured him a ready welcome 
among the brethren, wherever lie went ; and on this 
basis he reared the edifice of his Egyptian masonry, 
by whose mystic agency he promised not only to re- 
store youth to the aged, but also to confer perfection on 
the guilty. Of this order, whose original founders 
were, he averred, Enoch and Elias, ho declared himself 
the Grand Coplita or high-pricst, and constituted 
Serapluiia the higli-pricstess, as masons of both sexes 
Avere to be admitted into it. By the aid of a pupil, 
or “ Colomb,” (for so was named the child selected as ] 
their interpreter,) ho pretended to unfold futurity i 
to his dupes : and perhaps wc need scarcely be sur- | 
prised at the multitude of inquirers who beset his 
doors; for in every human breast there dwells alingering 
desire to anticipate the designs of fate, and penetrate 
the darkness of futurity; therefore, on no other 
subject is it so easy to deceive the world as this. 

The most prosperous moment of Cagliostro’s life 
was in 1783, at Strasbourg, where he reckoned among 
his victims Louis de Rohan, Prince and Bishop of 
Strasbourg, whose wealth and favour Avere lavishly 
bestowed on the adventurer. At this time he played 
the role of a lofty benefactor of the human race. The 
Prince do Rolian having desired to see him: “If 
Monscigneur the Cardinal is sick, let him come, and I 
Avill cure him,” was the reply; “if he is atcII, he has ! 
no need of me, I none of him.” The cardinal Avas ! 
subdued by such highmiuded independence. lie * 
visited the quack, who affected to be captivated by j 
his noble visitor, saying: “Your soul is worthy of 
mine ; you deserve to be made a participator of aU my j 
secrets.” From that moment, the prince, Avho was 
an earnest investigator of alchemy, became his Avilling 
slave, and placed his palace, his wealth, his credit at 
Cagliostro’s disposal. On being informed one day, 
that the Grand Cophta and his high-priestess were 
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revelling so disgracefully in Lis palace, that the 
“Tokay wine ran like water,” his answer was, “ Let 
it be so; 1 have authorized him even to commit 
abuses, if he think fit to do so.” So strong are the 
bonds forged by an opportune flattery on a vain 
speculative mind ! 

Other Erench gentlemen of credit (M.M. de S6gur, 
de Vergennes, and dc la Borde) write in the following 
terms concerning ♦bis impostor to the Prmtor of 
Strasbourg “ We have seen the Count Alessandro 
di Cagliostro, whose countenance bespeaks genius, and 
whose eloquence convinces and captivates the hearer. 
We have beheld him going round a vast hall, from one 
afflicted being to another, dressing their wounds, 
softening their miseries, imparting hope to all ; and in 
these acts of humanity he is aided by his countess, 
a modest and beautiful person, who is worthy of her 
admirable husband.” 

Let us hear a very different opinion expressed by a 
solid professor from Gottingen, Meiners by name:— 
“My conviction is that Count Cagliostro from of old 
has been more of a cheat than an enthusiast, and also, 
that he continues a cheat to this day. As to his 
country, I have ascertained nothing. Some make him 
a Jew, some an Arab, who having persuaded a certain 
Asiatic prince to send his son to travel in Europe, 
murdered the youth and took possession of his trea- 
sures. He himself pretends to claim the Chcrif of 
Mecca for his father. As the self-styled count speaks 
badly all the languages one hears from him, and has 
spent the greater part of his life under feigned names, 
it is probable that no sure trace of his origin may ever 
be discovered. On his first appearance in Strasbourg, 
he connected himself with the Freemasons, but only 
till he felt strong enough to stand on his own feet. 
He soon gained the favour of the prsstor and cardinal, 
and tlirough these, the favour of the court, to such a 
degree that his adversaries cannot so much as think of 
overthrowing him. With the praetor and cardinal he 
demeans himself as with persons who are under 
boundless obligations to him, and uses the cardinal’s 
equipage as freely as if it were his own. lie pretends 
to recognise atheists and blasphemers by the smell, 
and that the vapour from such throws him into 
epileptic fits ; into which sacred disorder he, like 
a true juggler, has the art of falling when he pleases. 
He pretends to evoke spirits and to bear rule over 
them. He takes nothing from his patients, and even 
lodges many of them at his house without recompense. 
With all this conspicuous disinterestedness, he lives 
in an expensive way, plays deep, and loses almost 
continually to ladies ; so that he must require at least 
20,000 livres a-year. The darkness which Cagliostro 
has spread over the sources of his income and outlay, 
contributes even more than his cures and his muni- 
ficence to the notion that he is a divine sort of man, 
who has watched nature in her deepest operations, 
and, among other secrets, stolen that of gold- 
making from her. With a mixture of sorrow and 
indignation over our age, I have to record that not 
only the great, who of old have been the easiest 


bewitched by such pretenders, but also with many of 
the learned, and even physicians and naturalists, he 
has received a cordial reception.” 

So speaks the sober German professor, more largely 
gifted with common sense and less endued with the 
organ of wonder than the superficial gentlemen already 
quoted. 

We have yet one more witness to cite before our 
readers as to the real character of this Charlatan: 
one of a different stamp from any of those whose 
testimony we have already given. It is a French lady 
of the highest rank and talents, — a shrewd, sensible, 
and witty woman, cousin to the aforenamed dupe of 
Cagliostro’s, the Cardinal dc Rohan. But before 
recording the Marquise de Criiqai’s opinion of Cagli- 
ostro, we must premise that it was a part of his plan 
never to make too long a stay at any place, but as 
soon as the first flow of popularity was past, and distrust 
became awakened, he would try some new ground. 
Accordingly, after a while we no longer hear of him at 
Strasbourg, but find him at. Bordeaux, where his 
magnificent hotel was crowded night and day to such 
an excess by applicants from far and near, that the 
municipal authorities granted him a military guard to 
keep order. 

The fair countess played her part by opening her 
salon to the affluent and noble, who were enchanted by 
her grace and loveliness ; nor were the ladies of this 
southern city slow in purchasing the costly elixir, 
which was supposed to have preserved the countess’s 
charms in such unimpaired perfection ; for although 
in fact a young woman, she professed to have already 
attained a very advanced age. This bewilderment did 
not, however, last long, and being deserted by the rich 
and hooted by the populace, who nicknamed ium “ the 
wandering Jew,” and threatened him with personal 
violence, Cagliostro and his wife escaped from Bordeaux, 
and bent their steps towards Paris. Here, as usual, 
he appeared in the complex character of magician and 
Grand Cophta, and the volatile Parisians, always eager 
in their pursuit of novelty, were enchanted to have 
among them a being who professed to be endued with 
such marvellous powers. Through the friendly zeal 
of his patron the Cardinal de Rohan, Cagliostro gained 
immediate access into the highest Parisian circles, and 
among the grandes dams to whom he bore a particular 
introduction was one to whom we have already alluded, 
the Marquise de Cr4qui, from whose memoirs we 
extract the following particulars : — “ About this time 
there came to Paris Joseph Balsamo, who after having 
called himself at different times Count Tischio, Count 
de Melissa, Commander of Belmonte, Chevalier 
Pellegrini, Count Fenicc, was now definitely known 
as Count de Cagliostro. He was a man of clumsy 
figure, and his dress was in singularly bad taste. It 
was composed of blue taffetas sighed with a profusion 
of silver laoe, and his hair was drest after the strangest 
fashion, with long powdered plaits confined in pig 
tails. He wore openwork stockings with gold ckx^, 
and velvet shoes whose buckles were sparkling with 
jewels* As many diamonds were displayed about his 
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person as he possibly could find room for. His 
costume was completed by a hat with waving white 
plumes, which he invariably drew over his brow 
whenever he wished to speak with peculiar emphasis 
and energy. During eight months of the year, all 
that was covered with a large pelisse of blue remrd; 
and when I say all that, 1 use the word advisedly, for 
attached to this loose upper garment was a largo fur 
hood with three long points depending from it, wliich 
he pulled over his hat in cold weather, and whenever 
our children saw him approach with this homed head- 
gear of renard-skm, they always strove who should 
get the most quickly out of his way. 

His features were regular, lus skin fresh- coloured, 
and his teeth white and perfect. I will not attempt 
to describe his physiognomy, because he had at least 
a dozen at his command. Never have 1 seen two 
eyes like his ! He had a quick perception of what was 
graceful or in good taste either in the manners or 
external aspect of those with whom he had to do. 
Indeed he was gifted with extraordinary flnesse in 
detecting any sliade of vulgarity in the thoughts, habits, 
or conversation of others, and with this delicate 
appreciation of what was refined, 1 could not but 
saspect that he disguised himself in this grotesqtie 
costume, merely to gain a more decided influence over 
the multitude by assuming an air of originality. The 
moral physiognomy of this charlatan was as changing 
as his physical one, and it was partly through this 
contemptible instability of profi^ssion that he con- 
trived for awdiile to deceive such opposite classes 
of persons. With our philosophers and beanx-esprits 
he professed himself an infidel, and during his in- 
cantations, profanely parodied the most sacred rites of 
religion. On such occasions, he >vould with the 
profoundest expressions of reverence evoke JSafan to 
; the presence of his guests, for the purpose of ujifolding 
the dread secrets of futurity, and I lameut to say that 
; not only our giddy courtiers, but also SQine of our 
princes of the blood, countenanced these orgies by 
•’ their presence. 

" On the other hand, Cagliostro compounded with 
I the scruples of Catholics, when he found that their 
! religious convictions were not to be shaken; and 
I so artful was his hypocrisy, that among his most 
I ardent proselytes were to bo found some of the 
convuUionnaire Jansenists, mystics of the cross, and 
I illuminati. The most notable of these was a visionary 
Spaniard, named Don Luis do Lima-Vasconcellos, 
grand-prior of Lima, and brother to the Spanish 
ambassador, a man of ardent and enthusiastic mind, 
concerning whom Cagliostro has left a curious history 
as related by himself. 

'‘To give you some idea of the enthusiasm which this 
man contrived to inspire, I will transcribe a letter of 
Prince Louis, Cardinal de Rolian, who recommended 
him to me in these terms: — 'You have doubtless 
heard, madame and dear cousin, of the Count de 
Cagliostro ; of the excellent qualities by which he is 
distinguished, of his admirable science and virtue, 
which have won for him the esteem and respect of all 
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the most distinguished persons in Strasbooig, and my 
unbounded attachment and veneration. He is now 
in Paris, and 1 earnestly commend him to your good 
offices, feeling assured that through your kindneiSB he 
will meet with a cordial reception in the most dis- 
tinguished circles there. I pray you not to give heed 
to tlie calumnies uttered by his enemies against this 
admirable man. It is with a feeling of reverence that 
I have observed his unfailing tendency towards all 
that is great and good, and 1 feel assured that he wilf 
obtain your confidence and esteem, so that you may 
become his true friend and protector. Adieu, madame 
and dear cousin. You know how respectful and 
tender is my attachment to you. 

Louis, Bishop and Prince of Strasbourg.’ 

" My answer was as follows : — ‘ My cousin, — 1 have 
seen M. de Cagliostro, and have even received him 
several times at my house, in order tliat I^might be the 
better able to form a correct opinion conccraiiig him. 

All that I can say in favour of M. Cagliostro is, that he 
has much versatility of talent, and is a very clever man. ' 
God grant that you may never have cause to rue your 
confidence in him. You must not expect, my good 
cousin, that 1 shall introduce or recommend him to 
any one, and as it is most probable he has perceived 
that I suspect him of charlatanim, it is not very 
likely that 1 shall often be favoured with his company.'” 

Very soon after this period, began the perplexities jj 
of the cardinal concerning the issue of his negotiations 
with La Alottc, the treacherous and worthless agent ! 
whom he had cn>pIoy(‘(l in the uffiiir of the diamond | 
necklace ; an episode in history to which we can but 
briefly allude here. On this occasion, he consulted 1 
his oracle as to tlic event of this affair, and received 
for answer that his favour with royalty was j 
secured, as wtU as his conqfietc triumph over all 
political enemies. It need scarcely be told that ; 
Cagliostro’s prediction jwoved utterly false; anil in 1 
his patron’s full was likewise involved his ruin and j 
disgrace. lie was accused of being La Motleys | 
accomplice, and after several months’ imprisonment in 
the Bastille, and the loss of much ill-gotten wealth, he 
was permitted to leave the kingdom. Accordingly, he 
fled to England, where Lord George Gordon, from j 
political motives, espoused his cause and wrote a ; 
pamphlet in his behalf against the Erciich government, i 
But the blaze of Caglioslro’s deceptive fame w’as now 
burnt out. Being detected in some fraudulent attempt, 
he absconded to Turin, — was banished thence by an 
order of the King of Sardinia, — met a like fate at 
Trent, when he ventured again into the dominions of 
the emperor of Germany, — and being thus driven from 
one country to iuiother, his bold-facedness tempted 
him into the lion’s den, and on a May-day of the year i 
1789 he entered Rome, wdiithcr his evil genius had 
beguiled him, for within the walls of the Eternal City 
that doom awaited him which had so long been 
his due. Towards the close of the same year he was 
detected forming an Egyptian lodge, was seized by 
the Inquisition, and safely lodged in the castle of 
St. Angelo. 

L 
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Em M ^ tke wi^ieiaB broken. In vsdn 

does he plead that Egyptian masonry is a diyine system 
aecomm^ted to tlie spirit of ike age, and the holy 
fatlieris approbation and patronage. In vain docs he 
offer to become the pope’s spy. Ko favour is shown 
him, and pn leaning tiiat the fair Beraphina (prisoner 
in a neighbouring edl) has begun to confess, he too 
opems his lips, and tells out a marvellous story, in 
whidi, doubtli^, troth and fabehood are singi^'ly 
blended together, sil of which is noted down carefully 
by one of the brethren of .the Inquisition. After a 
dei^ of eighteen months, the lioly father gives 
sentence that ail Joseph Babamo’s worics on Egyptian 
masonry, magic, and other forbidden subjects arc to be 
burnt by the common hangman, and his life forfeited 
as a heretic and sorcerer, but tlie sentence to be 
commuted into one of perpetual imprisonment. 

Tins was in April 1791. In vain did the wretched 
man appeal to the Frendi ConstitiiLent Assembly. 
They troubled not themselves about him. lii vain did 
he complain and struggle against Ids fate. That spirit 
whi<dx had feasted itself on lies and fraud was now 
left in bndy captivity, to brood over past crimes 
and present misery. After a lingering imprison- 
ment, he pined away, and was found dead within 
the walb of St. Angrio towards the conclusion of the 
year 1796. 

' Thus perished one who had abilities for great and 
good thi^, but unhappily, through perversion of will, 
misapplied and corrupted those faculties which had 
been given for a far oilier and higiier purpose. As 
for the Countess Serapldna, alias Loreusa Balsamo, 
she too was convicted of magic, sacrilege, &c. but was 
allowed to escape a severer punislmicnt by immuring 
herself within the convent of St. Appoline, where she 
died early in 1794. 

Cagliostro was the last pretender of any note in 
Europe to tlie science of alchemy. The pursuit 
of gold is not less eager in the nineteenth century 
than it was in preceding ages, but men arc now less 
credulous as to tlie mode of its acquisition. Happy 
those who seek for it by honest and persevering 
industry, and with a higlier aim in view than the mere 
indulgence of an avaricious temper, or the vain | 
ambition of outshining their neighbours in wealth and 
luxury. L. H. 

JOHN FOHNPS. 

BT J. L. 

' It b adimtted that worth, in every degree, is desenr- 
ing of honourable recognition among men. The 
bnoes and philanthoopists, therefole, whose spliere of 
activity has been ciroumscribed by narrow and hum- 
ble ompcwbuuties, ought not to be neglected or over- 
lookea; tint are jastly ^titled to a measure of tii.e 
world’s admiration. It is always well to remember 
that a Mn^s Intramio worthiness is not to be 
estimated hj the extent or magnihcence of his Held 
of en^ion, but rather by the q^ties of persistency, 
disinterestedness, genuine ahiUty, and depth of pur- 


pose, which his personal career exhibited. Here, for in* 
staaee, is a man of no inconsiderabie meritoriousiieM, 
of whom probably few persons out of his immediate 
locality have ever heard, and with the spirit of whose 
endeavour the world cannot be the worse for being 
acquainted. 

John Pounds was one of those good Samaritans of 
whom every generation apparently produces some 
exainples. Seen in his week-day, or Sunday costume, 
or under any of the circumstantial sqipearanees of his 
life, there was little or nothing about him to strike a 
casual observer with astonishment. A painstaking 
mender of shoes in the borough of Portsmouth, 
seeking by dint of industry to mainimn a visible I 
existence there — ^ihat is the outward figure of him. j 
By combination of aemdent and forethought, he had I 
there become stationed to repair the dilapidations 
incident to the wear and tear of leather, ^dentary I 
occupations such as his, however, are known to promote 
activity of thought. George Fox, the most notable 
cordwainer upon record, took Ins eaiiiest lessons in 
quietistic mediation wldlst silmitly fabricating boots 
for the community; whereby straiglit-ooUared coats 
came to be perpetuated, and the respectable Society 
of Friends w as visibly originated. Under the influence 
of similar conditions, John Pounds, feeling tlie need 
of some moiitel occupation, and inwardly moved by 
kindly dispositions, was induced to take charge of 
sucli human waifs and strays, as he here and there 
encountered in the streets, giving them house-room 
and shelter from day to day, and imparting to them 
such useful knowledge and serviceable advice as their 
ca()acitics were adapted to take in, and he himself 
qualified to communicate. The number of children 
tens instructed, and who would not otherwise hav'e 
received any manner of education, amounted in the 
course of years to several hundreds ; some of wliom, 
in all likelihood, turned out badly, as will happen 
uinU^r the best kinds of training; but by far the 
greater part grew up ereditablc and industrious men 
and wromen, refieeting much honour upon tlieii* 
teacher, and uniformly entertaining for liim the 
{HTofoundest respect. 

Pounds was born on the 17th of July, in the year 
17fl6. His fatiuer follow^cd the trade of a sawyer, in 
the Portsmouth dock-yards, and when the boy had 
grown to be a strong athieiie lad of twelve years of 
age, he was regularly apprentioed to a shipwright. He 
served three years of his term with satisfaction to 
bis master, when a serious accident befel him, which 
altered lus subsequent coui-se of life. Falling one 
day from a considerable height into one of the dry 
docks, he dislocated his thigh, sgoid was in other res- 
pects very grievously injuceib Time and surgical 
ingenuity sufficed to restore him to a tolerable state of 
health, but he was so completely crippled^ as to be 
thenc^orth unfitted to resume Ids tiade. It acc^- 
ingly became necessary for him to try some other 
oalling; and, after a little Qonsidefati<m» he was led to 
place faimadf uiuder the instruction of an old shoe- 
maker, in the High Street of Portsmouth^ to as 
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much of tfaa of his art, as lio might be com- 

petent to acquire* 

A respectable proverb, which affirms that bjr aiming 
at a silk^-gown, one may chance to get a sleeve of it, 
appears to liave bemi verified in the case of John 
Founds. His apprenticeship to shoemaking was so 
far successful as to qualify him for mending shoes. 
Whether his insufficiency in this respect was owing 
to the imperfections of his teacher, want of adequate 
practice, or to personal inaptitude, is not distinctly 
ascertainable, and is indeed of little consequence* As 
soon as he was able to provide for his own wants, by 
means of his new employment, he hired a room in the 
house of one of his relations, and there set up an 
autlientic cobbler’s stall. Work gradually flowed 
towards him ; slowly at first, but, after a time, in suf- 
ficient abundance to keep him busy. When a few 
years had elapsed, he was so far established as to feel 
justified in entering upon a house on his own account, 
a small weather-beaten ienemeut in St. Mary’s Street, 
where he over afterwards resided. 

He lived a lonely kind of life. Like the Pope, who i 
is known to be a bsuihelor on compulsion, he had no 
married cares or consolations;— on liim,apoor distorted 
cripple, what woman would be likely to look wdth 
loving eyes ? A meek, contented nature, he resigned 
himself to perpetual celibacy, without the encum- 
brance of taking vows for its observance. Having 
no household society, and being little disposed to go 
abroad in quest of entertainment, he relieved his 
involuntary solitude by rearing and domesticating all 
kinds of singing birds and harmless animals ; teaching 
some of them a variety of amusing tricks, and accus- 
toming those of opposite propensities to live together 
in unanimity and peacefulness. He would sit with a 
cat upon one sliouldcr, and a canary bird upon the 
other, dividing his attentions, and dispensing suitalde 
benefactions between the two ; cliarmiug away fear in 
tlm one case, and eurbing destructive inclinations in 
another, and thus instituting a sort of “ liappy family,” 
consisting, like that in Trafalgar Square, of the most 
incongruous and naturally discordant members. Such 
birds as could be inspired with any gift of speech, as 
starlings and the like, he trained to a skilful articula- 
tion, and held dialogues with them in the south of 
England dialect. The last of this stock, a very 
intelligent starling, he presented in the latter years of 
his life to the Udy of Port-admiral Sir Philip Durham, 
in consideration for certain kindnesses wliich her 
ladyship and the admiral had rendered him, in the way 
of providing for several of the unfriended boys whom 
he ittstracied. 

The notion of undertaking the gratuitous education 
of poor diildren, seems to have been first suggested 
to him aocidentcJly. A brother of his, who was a sca- 
ffiring man, with a large family, had amongst the rest 
a feeble little boy, with deformed feet; and, with a 
view to ejSTcct some partial oore of the imperfeetion, 
John benevolently twk charge of him at his own 
house, and, in all respects, caj^uUy attended to him. 
Having succeeded, by ingenious contrivances with the 


soles of old shoes, in making a tolerable imitaiioa fd 
a pair of pattens, suitable to the child’s infiimityf an 
I effectual cure was in time completed. The boy, how- 
I ever, continued with his uncle, and thenceforth be- 
came the chief object of his attachment. When, be 
was about five years old the worthy shoemender began 
to teach him to read, and in oilier ways to perform 
towards him the office of a schoolmaster. After a time, 
he conceived that he would probably learn better if he 
had a companion, and he accordingly obtained one, 
and taught them both together. By and by, he * 
added another, and went on gradually increasing his 
numbers until it became at length an understood 
thing amongst the youngsters of his neighbourhood, 
that all were at lilierty to go to him who fbit disposed 
to benefit by the op[)ortunity. Homeless and neglected 
children went to him on cold-weathcr days for the 
sake of a little warmth and shelter ; mothers, whose 
duties called them frequently from home, would solicit 
him to take care of their little ones in their absence ; 
some he enticed by trifling presents; others went out 
of childish curiosity, aud even a considerable number 
from a pure desire to learn what he could teach tliem. 
’J'lms he became, finally, a sort of Ragged School- 
master-general to all tlie poorer pupulation ; and, in a 
spirit of noble disinterestedness, performed a most 
serviceable work in liis generation. 

His workshop was his school-room — a mean apart- 
ment, about six feet wide, and eighteen in length; 
where he day by day pursued the apparently incon- 
gruous employments of cobbliug and pedagogy. 
Seated near the window, with last or lapstoue on his 
knee, aud other implements of cordwaiucry by his 
side, he steadily proceeded with his work, superin- 
tendiug nicaiiwhilc by rapid and frequent glances the 
several occupations of the assemblage. Some would 
be reading at his side, or writing in classes from his 
dictation ; a few preparing sums for his inspection ; 
others seated on forms or boxes, or in groups upon 
the floor ; others perched, as in a gallery, upon the 
8tej)s of the staircase; but all more or less busily 
engaged in doing something. In this way he had 
often as many as forty children about him at a time, 
several of whom were girls, and, in that ease, were 
usually kept a little apart fi-om the rest. 

On account of the limited extent of his room, and 
its deficiency of accommodations as a school, he was 
often reduced to the necessity of excluding some of 
his applicants for admission, or had to make a selec- 
tion from such as were candidates for that distinction. 
In such cases he did not usually make choice of the 
best behaved characters ; but, ^ a rule, uniformly pre- 
ferred the most untameablo and refractory, deeming 
them the most in need of his reforming discipline. 
He had a decided predilection for ** the little black- 
guards,” and was frequently at great pains to attract 
such within his door. It is related that he was once 
seen following a young vagabond of this stamp to the 
towu-quay, and endeavouring to entice him to come 
to sdiool with the bribe of a baked potaioe! He 
was a thorough-going prosclytizer, and suffered no 
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opportunities to escape him which ofTcred a chance of 
converting any little heathen whom he had discovered 
from the error of his ways, and bringing him into a- 
lively acquaintance with useful knowledge. He was 
at all times zealous in the performance of good works 
patient and considerate towards infirmity; and, for 
reward, he had the gratification of turning many into 
honest and worthy courses, w^ho, but for him, might 
have gone utterly astray. 

His methods of tuition were somewhat singular 
and original. He collected all sorts of hand-bills and 
scraps of printed and written paper, which he found 
lying anywhere uselessly about, and with these he 
contrived to teach reading, spelling, the special uses 
of capital letters, and the distinctive differences 
between the characters of printing and penmanship. 
With the younger children his manner of teaching 
was particularly pleasant, and even frequently face- 
tious. He would ask them tlie names of different 
parts of their body, make them spell the words, and 
signify their uses. For instance, taking hold of a 
child’s hand, he would say, “ What do you call this ?” 
and having received his answer, dii cct him to spell 
the word. Then, giving it a playful slap, he w'ould 
ask, “What do I do?” and teach him next to spell 
the word expressive of tlic act. So with the car, and 
tlie hair, and in like manner with many other par- 
ticulars. 

Should" this remind any one of Hr. Squeers’s 
analogous method of teaching a boy to spell “horse,” 
and then, by way of emphatic illustration, sending 
him to rub such an aninud down that he might the 
better remember liis lesson, it will be proper to re- 
collect the different pretensions of tlic parties, and 
not to confound an ignorant rharlatau with an honest 
and benevolent person, who performs his work with 
conscientious considerations, and according to the 
extent of his ability and means. 

Writing and aritlimetic were taught to the elder 
pupils after the manner which is common in ilie 
humbler sort of schools ; and, though slates and 
pencils were the only implcmcnis in use, it is said 
that a creditable degree of skill was acquir(;d ; and 
that, particularly in ciphering, the expertnoss of 
several was especially commendable, questions in the 
Rulc-of-three and Practice being performed with the 
strictest accuracy and promptitude. A vaiiety of 
miscellaneous information was also imparted by means 
of oral communication, and a constant habit of inter- 


rogation which the master practised, partly from an 
impression of the utility of such a method, and in part 
out of the sheer necessities of his situation. Many 
of the boys, moreover, were taught to mend their 
shoes, to cook their food, and to perform a variety of 
useful services for themselves and for eacli other, 
calculated to prepare them for fulfilling many of the 
requirements of future life. Not only were their minds 
and personal habits cultivated and directed, but the 
geneijous and considerate teacher likewise exerted 
in curing their ailments, such as 

chilbliidns, and coughs, and the manifold cuts and 


bruises to which the children of the poor are con- 
tinually exposed. In cases where his own skill was 
insufficient, he would even beg or purchase for them 
the assistance of more experienced persons, and often 
nurse them assiduously until recovery. Their sports 
and amusements he would also frequently over- 
look, and many of the younger ones were now and 
then rendered happy beyond expression, by the in- 
genious toys and jdaythings which he made for them. 

I One cannot sufilcicntly admire the heartiness and 
generosity of this poor man’s labours. Patiently from 
year to year he went on quietly performing these 
daily acts of charity and mercy, without needing or 
expecting any body’s approbation, or even conceiving 
that he wjis doing anything remarkable. A good man 
and a true one, he flung the benefits of bis sympathy, 
and of such talents as he possessed, over all that 
seemed to need them ; finding a joyful satisfaction in 
being useful to such as had no helper ; and leaving, 
with an assured heart, the results of Ids endeavours 
to that universal providence, w^hich nm*turcs and 
perfects whatsoever seeds of goodness are sown 
anyw'here in the world. Noting what he did, and 
the poor means with which he did it, the humblest 
need not despjiir of his own usefulness, seeing how 
the grain of wholesome salt invariably preserves 
whatever it comes iii contact with; no slightest 
service to humauily can be lost, but successfully 
proclaims itself, or w orks silently to some benefit. 

The sort of education which John Pounds was 
enabled to give to the incipient vagabonds of 
Portsmouth was doubtless very imperfect; but it 
must be admitted to have been infinitely preferable to 
none at all, and its consequences, as far as they went, 
were satisfactory. It w’as a manly commendable foray 
into the dark domains of Igiioraiicc, and though tlic 
conquest accomplished was not great, it was, never- 
theless, right worthy of the making. Ho had Ihc 
amplest assurance, too, that his steadfast labours had 
not been fruitless. Coming home from foreign service 
or a distant voyage, often would some tall soldier, or 
rough jovial sailor, now grown uj) out of all re- 
membrance, call to shake hands with him and confess 
the benefits he had formerly received through his 
instrtictions. These were always proud occasions; 
the poor mid modest cobbler could thou feci that even 
he hud done good service to the State, and that there 
were sound English hearts in the world ever willing 
to acknowledge it. 

Othei* recompense than this he had scarcely any. 
So quietly and unintrusively had he all along pursued 
his purpose, that comparatively few persons, of the 
respectable sort, knew anything of his proceedings. 
In the later years of his life, however, hispraiaewortliy 
exertions became pretty generally known in his 
neighbourhood, and the fashionable beucvoleuce of 
Portsmouth even somewhat liberally patronised his 
school. A better supply of books, slates, and other 
articles essential to his work, was thus procured ; and 
several times his scliolars were invited to a public 
examination, and afterwards bounteously regaled with 
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plum-cake and tea. At the public dinner given in 
the town on the day of the coronation of her present 
Majesty, John Pounds and his pupils formed a con- 
spicuous group of the assemblage. A picture of his 
school was executed by Mr. Sheaf, wherein his 
favourite cat figured to satisfactory advantage ; and, 
wu’th this he was very considerably delighted. Many 
ladies and gentlemen who had become acquainted with 
his pursuits, rendered him occasional assistance, in the 
way of promoting 1 he greater efficiency of his exertions, 
or furthering the interests of such of his scholars 
as needed to become employed ; but for himself 
he accepted nothing, nor ever throughout Ids life 
entertained the slightest cxpcclaiioii of reward. 
Often, indeed, he shared his own scanty and homely 
provisions with destitute and forsaken chililren, wtdl 
nigh bordering on starvation. 11c acknowledged uni- 
versal kinship w ith all that were neglected or unhappy* 
and spread out his humble tabic for them with an 
ungrudgiug hospitality. A rich bountiful nature was 
this of his, such as one ndght consider worthy of the 
largest rent-roll in Christendom — to spend bene- 
volently. 

A most clicorruily disposed man, and largely 
sympathising with eheorfuiiiess, — a fellow with an 
infudle relish for all ralioiial enjoyment, Avas this 
same illustiious and painstaking cobbler. Every 
Christmas eve, he carried to some worthy woman, 

, skilful in culinary preparations, abundant materials 
■ for an enormous plum-pudding, that so the hearts and 
, couiitcnauccs of his “ little blackguards” nnght be 
rendered glad by Christmas cheer ! We reckon tliat 
; a notable proceeding. Ilow well calculated was it 1 o 
link these little outcasts in some conscious thread of 
. communion with the respectable and recognised world 
' of civilization. Could they not thus, as it w'cre, 
j ri motely sympathize with the entire liumaii kindred 
I who periodically partake of Christmas dinners — each 
i ; one saying or thinking to himself, “ J, too, luidcrsland 
I the benignity of the season, and w'hercforc, in spile 
I of the cold weather, all faces look about them with 
' gaiety and smiles?” The glorious amenities of 
! Christmas were thuigs to be remembered, and c(m- 
j teraplated prospectively, whilst their recurrence was 
I yet afar oif, in the dim distance of Aveary months of 
I coarse and insullicieut fiire. Tt was one of the 

* kindliest of all the kindly things he did, this of 
I substantially and orthodoxically celebrating Christmas. 

I The last he so celebrated was ten years ago. Three- 
score-iuid-twelve of these genial festivals had returned 
upon the world and left it, within his lifetime, and 
his liead had now become venerable with age. On 
the reviewing his past course, and contemplating 
the aspects of his present activity, while seated among 
his friends, he deolorcd'himsclf amply satisGed wdth 
his existence, having no earthly wish, that he was 
aware of, which was not or might not be sufficiently 
supplied. One thing alone ho desired for the future, 
and would even, if he could, stipulate wjth providence 
to have granted him — ^au abrupt and unexpected death, 
that so his labours and his life might terminate 


together. The thought of lingering out any portion 
of his days uselessly and helplessly was a painful one 
to entertain, and it was his sincere wish to go off 
suddenly, in the way, as he said, “ in which a bird 
drops from his perch.” In this so earnest and busy 
world ho would have felt it a calamity to remain, when 
he had ceased to be actively and usefully engaged in 
its pursuits. 

And the desire of his soul was even granted him. 
A few days afterwards, on the first of January, 1839, 
he expired suddenly, from a rupture of one of the 
larger vessels of the licart, at the house of a 
gentleman whom lie had called upon to thank for 
certain acts of kindness recently rendered to his 
establishment. A little boy, who was with him at the 
time, carried the iutclligencc to his assembled school- 
fellows, who were all instantly overwhelmed with 
sorrow and consternation. Some of the younger ones 
returned to the house for several successive days, 
looking painfully about the room, and apparently 
unable to comprcheml tlie reality of the loss they 
liad sustained. Old and young, in a numerous and 
motley assemblage, followed liis body to the grave, 
and they saw him to his rcat with tears and blessings. 

— 

NATURAL HISTORY OF INSECTS.— No. V. 

INSECT AUCIHTECTURE. 

The monkish legends tell us that St. Francis Xavier, 
walking one day in a g&rdcn, and seeing an insect of 
I the Manlis genus moving along in its solemn way, 
holding up its two fore-legs as if in the act of devotion, 
desired it to sing the piaiscs of God. Of course the 
insect could refuse nothing to so distinguished a per- 
sonage, and, consequently, the legend goes on to teU us 
that the saint immediately heard it carol a fine canticle 
with a loud emphasis. But when avc regard the 
wondrous mode in which insects construct their 
habitations, we need no miraculous voice to record 
the wonders of the Almighty hand. 'Wheu we behold 
them pursuing their work with the nicest mathematical 
precision, using no artificial instruments to form tlieir 
ovals and their circles— making their dwellings of 
equal strength throughout, by the most I'ational ad- 
justment of each distinct pai’t— wc feel that something | 
more than mere w'ouder is demanded from us : for 
such ancxcrcise of instructive ingenuity at once directs 
our admiration to the great Contriver, who has so 
admirably proportioned their knowledge to their 
necessities. 

We might easily fill a largo volume with an account 
of the various styles of Insect Architecture, but our 
limits will not permit us to do more than give a brief 
account of the proceedings of wasps, hive-bees, and 
white-ants. We trust, however, that this will be 
enougli to stimulate our readcre to make themselves 
thoroughly acquaiuted with this most interesting 
subject. Having premised Ihus much, wc will proceed * 
to consider the architecture of 
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▼ASPS. 

The nest of the common irasp attracts^ more or less, 
the attention of everybody ; but its interior conforma- 
tion is not so well known as it dcsenres to be for its 
singular ingenuity, in which it rivals even that of the 
iiive-bee. In their general economy the social-wasps 
closely resemble the humble-bee, since every colony is 
founded by the exertions of a single female, who has 
survived the winter, to the rigours of which all her 
associates uniformly fall victims. It may be interest- 
ing to follow one of these mother-wasps through her 
several occupations ; in the performance of which she 
is more entitled to the praise of industry than the 
queen-bec, who does nothing herself, but always has 
about her a numerous train of obedient retainers, 
always ready to execute her commands, while the 
mother-wasp is at first alone, and obliged to perform 
every species of drudgery. 

Her first care, after being roused to activity by the 
returning warmth of the season, is to discover a place 
suitable for her intended colony, h^or tliis purpose 
she frequently appropriates the deserted nest of a field- 
mouse, in the interior chamber of wliicli she lays the 
foundations of her city, beginning with the walls. 
Having prepared her material, she begins to line with 
it the roof of her chamber; for wasps always build 
downwards. But as one sheet would form but a 
fragile ceiling, she is not satisfied with her work until 
she has spread fifteen or sixteen layers one above the 
other, rendering the roof altogether nearly two inclies 
tliick. The several layers are not placed close toget her, 
but with small intervals or open spaces between. This 
is probably caused by the insect working in a curvi- 
iiueal manner. 

Having finisiied the ceiling, she next begins to build 
the first terrace of lier city, which she suspends hori- 
zontally. This terrace is, in fact, a hanging floor, im- 
moveably secured by rods of similar materials with the 
roof, but rather stronger. From twelve to llurty of 
these rods, about au inch in length, and a quarter of an 
inch in diameter, are constructed by her : they are 
elegant in form, being made gradually narrower to- 
wards the middle,* and widening at each end, in order 
to make their hold the stronger. The terrace itself 
is circular, and composed of an immense number of 
cells, of almost the same size and form as those of a 
honeycomb. These cells are wholly appropriated to 
the rearing of her young, which arc placed in them 
with their heads downwards; the openings of the 
oells are also downwards, while their united bottoms 
form a nearly uniform level upon which the inhabitants 
of the nest may walk. 

When tiie tnothcr-wasp has completed a certain 
number of eejlla* and deposited eggs in them, she soon 
intermits hep (KtMng operations in order to procure 
food for the yomig grul», which now require all her 
care. la a few weeks, these become perfect wasps, 
and lend tlieir assistance in the extension of the 
qdifioe; enbt^g the original coping by side walls, 
and forming another {>]|stform of c^s, suspended from 
the first by columns, as that had been suspended from 


the ceiling. In this mattner several platforms are 
constructed, the outer walls being extended at the 
same time; and, the end of summer, there are 
generally from twelve to fifteen of them. Each con- 
tains about 1,060 cells — making the enormous number 
of about 1 6,000 cells in one colony. Bdaumur, upon 
these data, calculates that one vespiary may produce 
every year 30,000 wasps, reckoning only 10,000 cells, 
each of which serves for the cradle of three generations. 
But, although the whole structure is built at the 
expense of so much labour and ingenuity, it has 
scarcely been finished before the winter sets in, when 
it becomes nearly useless, serving only for the abode 
of a fdW benumbed females, who abandon it on the 
approach of spring, and never return : for wasps do 
not ever make use of the same nest for more than one 
season. 

A few observations may here be properly bestowed 
upon the material with which wasps construct the 
interior of their nests. This was long a matter of con- 
jecture to scientific inquirers, and the great Reaumur 
tells us that for twenty years he endeavoured, without 
success, to find out the secret. At length his per- 
severance was rewarded, lie remarked a female wasp 
alight on the sash of his window, and begin to gnaw 
the wood with her mandibles; and it immediately 
occurred to him that she was procuring materials for 
building. lie was confirmed in this belief when he 
saw her detach from the wood a number of fibres 
about a tenth of an inch in length, and finer than a 
hair, and gather them into a mass with her feet. 
She then, as he afterwards discovered, moistened these 
! ligneous fibres with a glutijious liquid, which caused 
I them to adhere together, and kneaded them into a* ! 
i sort of paste, or papier machS. When she is going 
to line her roof, she forms this paste into a leaf, 
walking backwards, and spreading it out with her 
mandibles, her tgiigUe, and her feet, till it is almost ! 
os thin as tissue paper. | 

HIVJE-BEES. j 

Although the hivc-bee has been an object of study 
by the curious from the earliest ages, recent dis- 
coveries prove that wc are yet only beginning to aftlte ! 
at a correct knowledge of its wonderful proceedings, i 
It was not till the year 1712, when glass hives were : 
invented by Maraldi, a mathematician of Nice, that < 
what wc may call the in-door proceedings of bees could ! 
be observed. This important invention was soon 
afterwards taken advantage of by Reaumur, who thus 
laid the foundation of the subsequent discoveries of 
J ohn Hunter and the Hubers. These naturalists have 
investigated with great care and accuracy the ad- 
mirable architecture which bees exhibit in tbeir 
miniatures; and we shall now endeavour to lay before 
our readers, as briefly as possible, the result of these 
researches. 

When bees begin to build the hive, they divide 
themselves into bands, one of wfiich produces mate- 
rials for the structure ; another works upon these, 
and forms them into cells ; while a third brings pro- 
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fblons to tbe labooreis w1k> oamiiot leote tb<^ work. 
Before they eommence building, however^ they collect 
a quantity of gummy resin, called propotis, with which 
they carefuDy stop up ereiy chink and cranny^ They 
then wait until some individual has selected a site, 
and laid the foundation of the first comb. This serves 
as a directing mturk for all that are to follow, and the 
buildiDg of cells now commences in cai-nest. When 
some rows have been com^deted in the first comb, two 
other foundations arc commenced, one on each side of 
it, at the exact distance of onc-third of an inch, which 
is sufficient for bees employed on opposite cells to pass 
each other without jostling. These new walls are also 
parallel to the first; and two more arc* afterwards 
begun exterior to the second, and at the same distance. 
The combs arc uniformly enlarged and lengthened in 
a progression proportioned to the priority of their 
origin; the ruidcile comb being always advanced by 
several rows of colls beyond the two adjoining ones, 
and these again beyond tliose exterior to them. 

While the cells are building they appear to be of a 
dull white colour, soft, even though not smooth, and 
translucent ; but in a few days they become tinged 
with yellow, particularly on the interior surface ; and 
their edges, from being thin, uniform, and jdclding, 
become thicker, less regular, more heavy, and so firm 
that they will bend rather than break. There is also 
a glutinous substance observable around the orifices 
of the yellow cells, of a reddish eolour, unctuous, and 
odoriferous. Threads of the same substance are also 
applied all around the interior of tlie cells, and at the 
summit of their angles, as if it were for the purpose 
of binding and strengthening the walls. These re- 
sinous threads have been ascertained by Huber to be 
propolis ; but naturalists are by no means certain what 
the yellow colour is imparted by. Perhaps it may be 
ascribed to tlic bees rubbing their teeth, feet, and 
other parts of their body on the surfaces where they 
seem to rest ; or to their tongue sweeping from right 
to loft like a fine pliant pencil, and leaving some 
sprinkling of a transparent liquid. 

It is remarked by the lively Abbe dc la Pluchc,* 
that the foundations of our houses sink with the earth 
on which they are built, the walls begin to stoop by 
degrees, to nod witli age, to bend from their per- 
pendicular : — ^lodgers damage everything, and time is 
continually introducing some new decay. The man- 
sions of bees, on the contrary, grow stronger the 
oftener they change inhabitants. Every bee-grub, 
before it metamorphoses into a nymph, fastens its skin 
to the partitions of its cell, but in such a manner as 
to make it correspond with the lines of the angles, and 
without in the least disturbing the regularity of the 
figure. ^During summer, accord^gly, the same lodging 
may serve for three four grubs in sucQpssioii ; and j 
in the ensuing season it may accommodate an equal | 
number. Each grub never fails to fortify the panels 
of its chamber by arraying them with its spoils, and 
the contiguous celb receive a similar augmentation 
from its brethren. It is obvious, however, that by a | 

, (1) Spectacle do la Nature. I 


I repetition of this proeess the eelle i)a%U be ikndered 
too contracted; but in suck a ease the bees knew well 
how to proceed, by taming them to oth^ wsee, such 
as magazines for tme-bread and honey. 

In the constraetkm of their cells, bees haive to solve 
tkb difficult geometfleat problem : — a quantify of wax 
being given, te form of it similar and equal edb of a 
determinate capacity, but of the largest size in pro- 
portion to the quantity of matter employed, and 
disposed in such a mmuier as to occupy the least 
possible space. Bees accomplish this % building* 
hexagonal cells. T)ie cylindrical form would seem to 
be best adapted to the shape of the insect ; but then 
there would have been a vacant and superfluous space 
between every three contiguous cells. Had they, on 
the other hand, been square or triangular, they might 
have been constructed without any unnecessary vacan- 
cies ; but these forms would have both required more 
material, and been very unsuitable to the shape of a 
bceb body. The six-sided form of the cells obviate 
every objection ; and while it fulfils all the conditions 
of the problem, it is equally well adapted with a 
cylinder to the shape of the bee. 

WHITE ANTS. 

^Vhen w'e look back upon the dotails we have given 
of the industry and ingenuity of wasps and bees, we 
are induced to think it almost impossible that they 
could be surpassed ; but when we consider the build- 
ings erected by tbo white-ants of tropical climates, 
all that wc have been surveying dwindles into insig- 
nificance. The elevation of their edifices is more than 
five hundred times the height of the builders. Were 
our houses built according to the same proportions, 
they w'ould be twelve or fifteen times higher than the 
London Monument, and four or five times as high as 
the Pyramids of Egypt, with corresponding diincftsious 
in the basements of the edifices. 

Termites, or white-ants, do not stand above a 
quarter of an incli high, while their nests are frequently 
twelve feet ; and the traveller, Jobson, mentions some 
which he had seen as high as twenty feet. Bishop 
Hebcr saw a number of these ant-kilb in India, near 
the principal entrance of the Moorshedabad river. 
“Many of them,” he says, “ were five or six feet high, 
and probably seven or eight feet in circumference at 
the base, partially overgrown with grass and ivy, and 
looking at a distance like the stamps of decayed 
trees.” * 

Though, like our ants and wasps, they are almost 
omnivorous, yet wood, especially when felled and dry, 
seems their favourite article of food ; but they have 
an utter aversion to feeding in the light, and always 
eat their way with all expedition into the interior. It 
thence would seem nccessaiy for them either to leave 
tbe bark of a tree, or the outer portion of the beam, 
or door of a house, undevoured, or else to eat in open 
day. They do neither ; but are at i he trouble of con- 
structing galleries of clay in which they cim conceal 
themselves and feed in security. They prefer the 
(2) Heber** Indira Journal, i. £48* 
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softer woods, such os pine and iir, whicli they hollow 
•out with such nicety, that they leave the surface whole 
after having eaten away the inside. A plank, attacked 
in this manner, looks solid to the eye, Wt, if weighed, 
it will not outbalance two sheets of pasteboard of the 
same dimensions. It is an extraordinary fact, that 
when these creatures have formed pipes in the roof of 
a house, instinct teaches them to prevent its fall, which 
would inevitably ensue from their ha\nng hollowed 
the posts on which it rests, by filling up the interstices 
with clay, tempered to a surprising degree of hardness; 
so that, when the house is pulled down, these posts 
are transformed from wood to stone ! 

Wc will now give some description of their principal 
building, which may with some propriety be called a 
city. We must, however, premise that though they 
arc called white ants they do not belong to the same 
order of insects with our ants. Smcathinail, to wdiom 
we owe our chief knowledge of the genus, describes 
them as consisting of kings, queens, soldiers, and 
workers; and is of opinion that the workers are 
lar>'aB, the soldiers nymphm, and the kings and queens 
perfect insects.' The latter arc very few in number, 
since the greater part of them become the prey of 
birds, and even of the natives, wlio fry them as 
delicacies ! The few pairs tliat arc so fortunate as to 
survive all casualties, are usually found by workers, 
which are continually on the watch for them. As 
soon as they discover them, they begin to protect 
them from their enemies by enclosing them in a 
small chamber of clay, where they become the parents 
of a new community, and arc distinguislicd by the title 
of king and queen. The labourers then bc^gin to con- 
struct nurseries for the reception of the eggs. Those 
are small irrcgularly-shaj)cd chambers, placed at first 
round the apartment of the king and queen and not 
exceeding the size of a hazel-nut ; but in nests of long 
standing they are of great comparative nuigiiitude, 
and distributed at a greater distance. They arc 
coipposed of wooden materials, apparently formed 
together with gum, and, by way of defence, cased with 
clay. The chamber that contains the king and queen 
is nearly on a levej^with the surface of the ground, 
and as the other. apartments arc formed about it, it is 
generally situated at an equal distance from the sides 
of the nest, and directly beneath its conical point. 
Those apartments, which consist of nurseries and 
magazines of provisions, form an intricate labyrinth, 
being separated by small empty chambers and galleries 
which surrounded them; or afford a communication 
fram one to another. This labyrinth extends on all 
sides to the outward shell, and reaches up within it to 
two-thirds or more of its height, leaving an open area 
abovei m4hflMy^ under the dome, which reminds 
the spectatoiM^ijlll^o of an old cathedral. 

The follovi^^bount of the dimensions, siege, and 
bombardmeat of one of these ant-cities in South 
America, is given by a distinguished Frepeh traveller, 
M. Malonet. He observed at a great distance what 
seemed a lofty stnioture, and was informed by his 


(l) Phibsophical^ransactions, vol. lxx.i. 


guide that it consisted of on ant-hill. Its height was 
from fifteen to twenty feet, and its base thirty or forty 
feet square. Its sides inclined like the lower part of 
a pyramid, the point being cut off. He was told that 
when it became necessary to destroy these nests, it 
could only be done by raising a sufficient force to dig 
a trench all round and fill it with fagots, which were 
afterwards set on fire, and then battering with cannon 
from a distance, to drive the insects out and make 
them run into the flames. Q. Q. 


THE ITALIAN ORGAN BOY. 

BV ANKE A. FREUOKT. 

All the long weary day, 

*Neath the chill drear English sky, 

Is heard in the busy crowded streets 
My pleasant melody. 

Weary, hungiy, and cold. 

Yet playing some cheerful lay, 

That makes glad Ihoughls in the passers by, 
When mine are far away. 

Away in mine own land. 

With its sky of cloudless blue, 

And broad roads arch’d by clust'ring vine?, 

With sunbeams glancing through. 

I smile as from some hand 
The welcome penny 1 take; 

1 smile, but, oh I how oft the while 
My heart is fit to break. 

8till playing gaily on. 

In the midst of the drenching rain; 

But I only hear those voices dear, 

Calling mo back again. 

Oh ! I shall ne’er return 
To the loved land of my birth; 

The damp dull air to my heart has struck, 

And short my time on earth. 

Ah ! w’hy for love of gold 
Was 1 tempted thus to roami 

My mother will watcli and pine for the boy, 

She ne’er will welcome home. 

e 

♦ 

SO^IE PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF JAMES V. 

THE MESSEI^GEB. 

It was in the afternoon of a bright and sunny day 
in the earlier part of the sixteenth century, that a 
gallant cavalcade was seen to issue from the gates of 
Pci-th. There were noble cavaliers and gentle dames, 
pretim chevaliers who seemed created to worship at 
the feet of bfeanty, and bright-eyed sylphs who seemed 
in no wise inclined to remit their claims to especial 
devotion. Others there were in somewhat more 
warlike guise, yet was the general aspect peaceful and 
festal, and the very attendants,, though they bore 
arms, (for who in those days durst venture abroad 
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without?) carried them more as a ceremonious ob- of "the Mazier of Rothes, with despatches fronr the 
servauce, than from any idea of their being called court,” obtained him quickly admittance to its lofty 
into use. master. 

Low bowed the venerable warder as the glittering Leslie was ushered into a retired apartment, at the 
train passed by him through the magnificent south upper end of which, seated near a table? covered with 
port, and long looked he after them, shading his eyes papers and writing implements, sate the celebrated Car- 
from the light, till the cortege swept away from his dinal Beaton. He had apparently been engaged in the 
sight, and then, and not till then, did he stoop to perusal of some manuscript which lay before him, one 
pick up the coins which had been flung to him, loose folio of which was still in his hand. But othdir 
invoking, as he stored them up, " a blessing on the thoughts had intervened and superseded the interest 
open hand” that showered them. Many a lime and oft of the paper itself, for the hand which yet retained it ' 
did such blessings follow on the path of the gracious hung listlessly by his side, whilst the other, the elbow 
James V. “the people's king.” of which rested on the table, supported his head as he 

The party had not proceeded for when the king reclined in deep meditation. The youth remained 
halted, and, at a slight intimation, a youthful cavalier reverently waiting within tlie entrance of the apart- 
of very attractive appearance spurred onward towards ment until its noble inmate should condescend to 
him. [icknowledgc his presence ; but this he seemed in no 

" \Vc will no longer detain you, Sir Norman ; you liaste to do. He had fallen into a train of deep thought, 
will use all diligence in conveying our greetings to the and his careless and unstudied attitude displayed a 
Lord Cardinal, wdio will probably sec fit to request form the magnificent contour of which struck even the 
your attendance when he joins our court.” accustomed eye of the young soldier. He was simply 

Colouring high at this gracious intimation, the habited in a closc-littiug dress buttoned down the 
youth bowed even to the saddle bow, and remained front, and a sort of mantle or upper garment, which, 
stationary and uncovered until the w^holc train had having falli n from one shoulder, exhibited to greater 
passed him, and then, turning his horse’s head and advantage his noble and commanding figure, 
followed by two mcu-at>arnis, he crossed tlic mag- On his head he wore the usual small silk calotte, 
nificciit bridge leading from the High-street, and took and his dark hair, somewhat long, clustered profusely 
I the road to Dundee. over his cars. His forehead was lofty, his nose very 

I He soon attained the rugged steep of Kinnoul, and long and ratlicr aquiline; his eyebrows were so elevated | 
paused for a few moments to survey the magnificent as to make a casufd observer suppose that something j 
scene around, on w'hich, however, we have not time to at the moment was exciting feelings of astonishment : 
dwell. Proceeding eastward along the brow of the or surprise ; but such was not the case, it was their ' 
hill, he soon reached Kiufauiis, and thence descended usual expression: his lips were beautiful, his chin 

into a fertile valley fianked by hills gradually sloping finely formed. Tims, though far from classically 

upwards, and covered with rich woods of oak and correct in the detail of the features, his face was 
i bccch, asli, elm and fir, amid which, here and there, a noble in its aspect and most attractive on a superficial 
dim abbey was seen to rise. On the other hand the view. This beguiling countenance, united to a noble 
I river Tay wound its sinuous course, now opeuing into and commanding figure, distinguished David Bethune 
a lake with perhaps u tufted island in its centre, fit or Beaton, Cardinal-Archbishop of St. Andrew’s. I 
abode for some pious anchorite, — now narrowing and "Welcome home. Sir Norman : what news ?” 
dashing nierrily amongst some juttmg crags, or round " I have the honoiu’ to be the bearer of a letter 
the hoary trunk of some ancient tree with vrhich the from his grace, the king.” 

banks were thickly sprinkled ; and ever and anon a skiff " A letter from the king ; ha ! I* understood not i 

w^as seen glancing along the rapid stream which thus that,” said the cardinal, and Ids manner brightened I 

took its gladsome way dong a track glowing in fertility instantly into earnest animation, which no way abated j 
and beauty. as, having cut the silk which folded the letter, he read 

At length the horseman crossed into Fifeshire at in the king’s hand his own appointment to the great 
Parton Craig Ferry, and passing rapidly the flat sandy seal, and his majesty’s gracious commands to repair 
moor called Shenghy Dike, said t{) have been originally forthwitli to Stirling. 

peopled by the crews of a Danish fleet wrecked He repressed, however, the exultation which glowed 
on the coast, passing Leuchars and skirting the within him at the way being thus smoothed before 
bay of the Eden, he entered the links or lines of him for the accomplishment of his own heart-cherished 
St. Andrew’s. designs, and conversed a few minutes cordially with his 

Evening was now approaching; the streets were favourite follower, Norman Leslie, of Rothes, 

still and quiet. Oocosioirally he met a grey or white- who, os was usual then witli scion0>4^ho noblest 
frocked monk moving on an errand of mercy or of families, was a retainer in his household, 
busiuess, who, replying to his respectful greeting with At length, dismissing his young friend, the cardinal 
a " Beiiedicite, my son,” passed on his way. The city desired the attendance of the priest Balfour, a member 
was quiet, and the streets were almost deserted, and of his household, and, it is said, a cherished confidant 
all business .was hushed, by the time he* reached the in all his designs. Balfour was a man of no principle, 
south entrance of tho castle, where his announcement a disgrace to the church to which he belonged : but. 
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if Ifosfcr Knox be believed, a most tmscrupolous' and 
devoted tool of the ambitions cardinal. 

Beaton opened the conversation with him by stating 
that he had just received, with new honours and 
powers, the gracious commands of liis majesty to repair 
to Stirling, to assist at a council to be holden for 
considering of the best means of putting down the 
converts to the new religion and impressing them witli 
wholesome reverence for the decrees and doctrines of 
Holy Church. He pressed upon his follower the 
importance of this mission as connected with views 
and projects to which the follower was no stranger. 

** The queen,” said he, ** is with us, and through her 
we have the influence of the princes of Lorraine ; 
Francis of France has promised me all furtherance ; 
his holiness the pope will support me, and I have a 
hold also on the emperor. Such foreign support, 
combined with the phalanx here, will surely fix James’s 
wavering determinations, despite the lures and wiles of 
the arch-heretic of England. 

Balfour,” said he, turning suddenly to the priest, 
"I hasten to the court, wlicrc I seek to weave no 
trifling web. In the mean time, be thou, as heretofore, 
my better angel here- Be as heretofore ‘aU tilings 
to all men;* so shalt ihou worm Ihc secrets out of 
their very hearts. The end justifies the means. Be 
wary.” 

THE KING AND COURT. 

Dost thou not know by that eye’s kingly rays, 

And by the arch of that celestial lirow. 

And by the grace his every step displays, 

And by the crowds that round him duck and bow. 
That that is good King James, the merriest monarch 
That ever sceptre sway’d since N oah steer’d his own ark. 

Anster Fair, 

James V. king of Scotland, was bountifully gifted 
by nature. His aspect was very comely ; his mild 
and intelligent countenance was animated by a grey 
eye of unusual quickness and penetration ; he had the 
“yellow hair” of his nation, and his figure was well 
formed and manly, lie was a proficient in the b'gbter 
accomplishments and manly exercises of the day. He 
rode well, danced well, sang well, was of heroic 
temperament, brave as a lion ; affectionate and 
generous though hasty in temper ; easy of access, and 
coneiKating and polished in manners. His character 
was marked by nature with some of the highest 
qualities which can adorn a prince— by a strict love 
of jtiafiee, and an unwearied energy in promoting it ; 
% an uttet contempt of toil, of trouble, or personal 
fat%a0; by sober and temperate habits, by generosity 
of temper^ imd by that readiness of approach by the 
lowest the highest of his people which 

gained for honourable title of “the king 
ofthepoor.^’T ^ 

Bat ibis picture had a reverse side,— 

though i# may be fidtfy said that James's faults were 
much, tw much, the eject of erroneous education, 
and wete moreased, if not generated, by the influence 
ol the turbafemt timeS in which his lot was cast, and 


by the harassing dlrcumstances and aggravating dis* 
comfitnrOs through which he was compelled to plough 
his rugged way. Under the ungenerous, nay, the 
wicked training of the Douglasses, who formed the 
diabolical scheme of repressing his rising intellect in 
order to perpetuate their own supremacy, the tone of 
his mind was weakened, not elevated ; and no gratifica- 
tion of » depraving kind, how unsuited soever to his 
years, was withheld from him. 

The evils against which he had to contend on his 
assumption of regal power, were not few nor light. 
The results of a long minority were glaringly visible 
in the insubordination of the whole country, in the 
turbulence and degrading venality of the nobles, in 
the diminished power and curtailed rights of the 
crown. All these evils lie was resolute to subdue, 
and ill this unequal contest had recourse to the 
superior clergy, who indeed occupied the chief places 
in the government, but were vitally opposed to those 
reformed doctrines which were now gaining ground 
amongst the powerful and turbulent secular nobles. 
These doctrines James op]ioscd with all his might, as 
a point of conscience. 

A most disastrous consequence of liis newly cemented 
coalition with the Roman Catholic magnates of his 
realm vr&s the certainty of a war with England, to 
which i^eir whole policy tended, but wliich was 
liarassing to the country, distasteful to the nobles, 
unsought by the English king until irritated by his 
nephew’s vacillation, and certainly not originally 
wished by James himself. Such, however, was the 
policy of a powerful and wealthy hierarchy, resolved 
to crush every germ of reformation in Scotland. 

Another powerful bond of alliance with the Roman 
Catholic clergy of the land was Marie of Guise, the 
king’s second wife, a woman of so higli an intellect, so 
magnificent an appearance, such captivating manners, 
that it is by no means surprising that she should have 
exercised a most powerful spell over the actions 
of the king, more especially when he saw her tlic 
mother of two noble and healthy sons. Her influence 
was entirely directed to Support the policy of the 
clergy, whose present head, Cardinal Beaton, was her 
especial friend and favourite. These powerful in- 
fluences, the queen and Beaton, had for some time been 
breathing in the king’s ear an opinion that the only 
way in which he could obtain the mastery over his 
rebellions nobles was to extirpate the heretics of whose 
doctrines the very life and soul was that “ freedom of 
will” of which the king had so much cause to 
complain; and that a necessary step towards this 
extirpation was war with England, whose king, by 
secretly encouraging and supporting these recusants, 
was in fact fomenting rebellion against the Scottish 
monarch in the very heart of his dominions. To these 
insinuations James at first turned a deaf ear, but 
gradually he listened to, was influenced, and in the 
end entirely governed by them. 

Few tokens were there of the “relentless tyrant” 
(as some termed him) in the gallant and noble gen- 
^eman who entered the eonn^ chamber at Stirling 
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castle, and who, ino?ing his bonnet as he took his 
place at the head of the table, inade his recognisances 
with grace tmd winning courtesy to each indiYidual 
there. At'this council were first definitely promulgated 
those measures for the suppression of heresy which 
led in their attempted execution to the distraction of 
the kingdom and the death of the king. An In- 
quisitorial court was established, before which all 
persons suspected of heresy were to be cited, and of 
which, by the influence of Beaton, the cruel and 
relentless Sir James Hamilton was appointed president. 

The deliberations of the day at an end, James seemed 
instantaneously to throw off all thought of care or 
business. He had a gay remark, a kind greeting, or 
a winning smile for every one. 

“ Well, my Lord Fleming, how fares our royal 
sister to day 

“ Well, 1 thank your grace. I left her bouning 
herself for the palace, which doubtless she hath rcfichcd 
by this time.” 

To Beaton the king was more than usually gracious. 

“ You will grace our rdvcl, my lord cardinal ?” 

“ I shall be most proud to attend oii your highness.” 

“ And the young springald who hath lately entered 
your service ; he looks a towardly and spirited youth.” 

“ Norman Leslie your grace refers to ; he has lately 
returned from France : the son of tlie Earl of Rothes.” 

"Is ho so? a promising scion of a noble stock. 
We shall be glad to see him in your train.” 

Mirth and song echoed through the halls of Stirling; 
harp and lute resounded amongst its lofty corridors; 

I brightness and beauty graced its princely bowers on 
this evening when the accomplished king and his 
magnificent queen did the honours of their royal 
residence to a large asemblagc of the magnates of the 
land. The presence-chamber had been but lately com- 
pleted, under the superintendence of James himself, and 
was in truth a magnificent apartment. The. roof 
was divided into square compartments, which con- 
tained representations of the kings and queens of 
Scotland or of her noblest sous, richly chiselled in 
oak. The likenesses of the present king and queen were 
very conspicuous, that of the king displaying, like the 
portrait of him still extant at Hardwicke, that some- 
what dreamy and melancholy tinge in the expression 
of the features which has been remarked as usually 
appertaining to those who are fated to die young or 
unfortunately. 

Never met a royal pair more richly gifted iu those 
social accomplishments wduch, engaging in every rank, 
become doubly fascinating when appertaining to 
royalty. James was a noble gentleman, and his (degant 
person, his high accomplishments, united with a 
winninguess of manner of which the foundation was 
that goodness of heart -^hicii sought the happiness of 
all around, formed a combination of attraction which 
needed not the gilding of royalty to enhance it. 
Marie; a ttigestic-lookmg woman, united to good 
intellect md great beauty that exquisite polish of 
maimer which her nurture in the courtly circles of 
lYance had tended to perfect, though she derived from 


nature a fiuBcination which no art or study ea* bestow# 
The lip, the smile, which have been celebrated through- 
out Europe as appertaining to the unhappy Mary 
Stewart, had their perfect prototype this evening in the 
beaming countenance of her mother. 

In addition to the usual excitement of a gay 8ceue> 
a trifling occurrence of a purely domestic nature had 
raised the enthusiasm of the visitors towards their 
queen to the highest pitch, and had called forth cor- 
responding feelings of pride and joy on Wt part. 

King James, from a sudden imptdse, and with that 
utter recklessness of state etiquette which often 
marked his conduct, had desired that the two young 
princes might be brought into the saloon ; and there 
seeming to be some deday in obeying his orders, he 
proceeded towards their ajwiriments, and himself 
carried down Arthur, the youngest, (an infant,) in bis 
arms, an attendant following with Prince James, the 
elder one. And thus tlm babes were paraded round 
the apartment to receive those tributes of admiration 
which would alw ays be freely lavished on two beautiful 
children, even if they were not princes of the blood 
royal. It is not in a mother to be insensible to such 
occuiTcneos, and, mingled with strong maternal affec- 
tion, Mjirie looked proudly conscious tliat she was the 
mother not merely of two noble l)(^s, but of two 
princely lieirs to an ancient and noWe kingdom. The 
king scenmd to forget every thing but that they were 
his " twa bonnic bairns ” as the children nestled in 
his arms, seemingly averse to leave him. 

Tills little episode in the usual routine of courtly 
proceedings was soon however concluded, and the 
guests resumed the conversation and amusements 
which had been broken in upon by this baby irruption. 

Gaily chatting with the king and one or tw^o others, 
somewhat apart from the company in general, was the 
Knight of tlic Jilount, Sir David Lindsay, who had 
just published " The Complaynt,” and was listening to 
the strictures of the king on it, and rebutting them 
with a degree of freedom which testified the happy 
and familiar terms on which he stood with his 
sovereign. As the argument became animated, some 
of the prelates and nobles took part in it. The former, 
of course, were almost entirely unfavourable to the 
poet, and it might have seemed at first that Sir David 
was ratlier at fault under the weight of their united 
censure. Not so, however. He looked upon them with 
a flashing eye, but with a countenance and maimer of 
ineirablc good humour and playful mischief, then 
turning to the king, he begged to prefer a humble 
petition. 

"jSay on,” replied James, ‘gaily; for he saw that 
some frolic was in the wind. 

"I have served your grace long, and look to be 
rewarded as others are ; and now your master tailor, 
at the pleasure of God, is departed; wherefore I 
would humbly and earnestly desire of your grace to 
bestow this little benefit on me.” 

" Why, Davie, man, ye can neither shape nor sew,” 
said the king. 

“ Sir, that makes no difference ; for you liave given 
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bishoprics and bcnciices to many standing here about 
yon, and yet they can neitiier teach nor preach : and 
why not I as well bo your tailor, though I can ncithclr 
shape nor sew ; seeing teaching and prcacliing are no 
less requisite to their voctition than shaping and 
sewing to a tailor ?” 

The king laughed heartily, and those who were 
hinted at, or thought they w'crc, were fain to take tlic 
satire in good part. 

Music, vocal and instrumental, added to the enjoy- 
ments of the evening ; for those were the palmy days 
of what we now call romance, but when in reality 
gallant knights and lovely dames did touch lute and 
harp and did impronue witli a facility w'hieh would 
excite wonder in these days. We have more science 
displayed in our musical entertainments, but probably 
less enjoyment. In reimious now in private life many 
deeply fond of music are detored from adding to the 
general fund of amusement by misgivings as to their 
own extent of qualification. In older times the taste 
for music, though not so highly cultivated, was more 
generally diffused, and every one, ahnosli without 
exception, could add a trifle to the general quota of 
enjoyment. 

And thus the time passed until the banquet was 
announced, after which the exotic lute gave place 
entirely to the national harp, and a merry brawl ” 
closed the evening. 

As the king retired from the festal saloon, he slopped 
almost involuntarily on a balcony to gaze on the 
peaceful and beautiful scene which lay around this 
arena of festivity, noise, and mirth. 

Erora below arose the jocund sounds of revelry, the 
murmur of many voices, and the flasl dug of torches 
, gleamed on the walls and window’s as retainers and 
I menials passed hastily thi'ough the couii-yards and 
oflices. 

From afar stole on the car the gentle ripple of the 
river Forth, as, winding through a ricli and fertile vale 
ill such wide angles as to make almost a series of 
peninsulas, it found its way to tlie ocean ; the tinkle 
of the shecp-bclls of the numerous flocks which fed in 
the rich pastures ; or, borne fitfully at intervals upon 
the evening breeze, be almost fancied Hiat he dis- 
tinguished the faint and subdued tones of the vesper 
hymn as it was being chanted in the abbey of 
Dunfermline. 

This ancient resting place of so many kings is seen 
almost surrounded by beautiful woods in the phuii to 
which we have referred. In front was the river down 
Ivhich flowed a line of w avering sparkling light as the 
water rippled in the moonbeams. On the opposite 
side the Strath of Montcith looked almost equally 
beautiful ; and behind and around was a boundary of 
mountains wbipb loomed dim and gigantic through the 
mists of evezdagi 

What was it; tbat, as James gazed on this peaceful 
and holy' scene, eaused his cheek to pale and his eye to 
sadden, nntU be who for many liours had been the 
admired of all beholders, the. most gay and most 
joyous of the mirthM brilliant throng, looked grave. 


and pale, and worn, as if the weight and anxiety of 
coming years had been in one instant hurled on his 
devoted bead? What presentiment was it which 
caused 

“ Coming events [to] cast their shadows before ” 
thus gloomily ? 

Ere we resume our narrative, the Romanist hierarchy 
liad obluiiwid the fullest aiitliority in the councils of 
the slate ; hard pentfl statutes ageist reformers were 
not only made, but enforced witli the most relentless 
cruelty ; the whole country was in a tumult ; Henry 
of England w^as venting anathemas against it, which 
were but too fatally responded to by the disaffected 
hi the realm, and the bloody and ruthless tyrant Sir 
James Hamilton bad expiated his crimes by a violent 
death. 


TO ISABELLA, 

WITH SOM15 W'llD VLOWERS. 

1 SEND thee but the simple flowers that blossom’d in 
the wild, 

The flowoi-s I used to gather and delight in when a child; 

I would not send the gaudy blossoms from the garden b^d, 

JVlore mildly sweet the wild earth’s flow’crs which smile 
bencaili our tread. 

They teach a mood of gentleness and love to all the 
earth ; 

Unto the simple heart and true they tell their quiet 
worth : 

And say to those who tread in peace the humble walks 
of life, 

Their path is strew’d with many flowers to soothe thp 
pains of strife. 

They blossom in the gay fields where our sorrows ai*o 
forgot ; 

Where tho guilty and the stem step of the proud man 
cometh not': 

And though we think their “ perfumes wasted on the 
desert air,” 

Yet who shall tell what angel spirits sport amidst thorn 
there. 

And now they bear my message unto thee, and, silent 
still, 

Speak all the heart’s true love and lore, and kindness 
and goodwill : 

To all men lowly silent blessings, messengers of Heaven, 

To deck her bosom— cursed for sin — unto the wild 
earth given. U. K. 


TRUTH AND POETRY.— No. HI. 

BY P. B. 

It is many a long year now since one asked, 
"What is truth? ” He dared not look into his own 
soul, or listen to the voice that spake within him, or, 
heathen as ho was, he would have found the answer 
there. "What is truth?” has been the great ques- 
tion through all time, even from the first. One 
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philosopher after another has framed his own theory, 
and crowds have listened to him with wonder; and 
yet one after another they have passed away, and 
their systems have for tlie most part perished with 
them; some few excepted, wliich, by laying their 
foundations in a careful cxaminaHon of the parls of 
which man’s mind consists, came somewhat nearer to 
the truth. They took the mind of man for the book 
in which they should find the great mystery of Truth ; 
and such glimpses as their unassisted eye could get, 
were the reward which they deemed rich, and worthy 
of their toil. 

But, after all, they fell very far short of that which 
they were seeking, and so contradictions and difiiculty 
met them at every turn. They sought tlic true, but 
they had not the great source of truth to be their 
guide. They were to be content with that which was 
only an image aiiu reflex upon earth of what is real 
and eternal in heaven; and even upon this they had 
to look with an eye feeble in itself, and diseased 
withal. They wanted the glass of Revelation, to bring 
things more clearly inlo view, showing them, with 
more certainty, the imago that was before tlicin, and 
bringing to sight tliat which \vas far out of their 
range before. Yet in all these systems there was 
more or loss of truili. Not only those which wo, 
even now, with our fuller liglit, utlmirc and respect, 
but eveu such as we sliould almost throw aside as 
trivial and aijsnrd speculations — dreamy iancies of a 
wild and unreal pliilosophy — contain in them some- 
thing that is Iruc. We believe w'c may safely say 
that not one of them all, false though it may be in its 
conclusions, unsound in its premises, childish even, to 
our minds, is utterly wanting in the great principle 
of truth. 

The Vox jjopuU, vox Dei, is an old saying, much 
misused iii our day, and much misunderstood, yet one 
which will be found in great measure to stand the 
test of inquiry. \Vc menu not to take it in that loose 
and dangerous sense which would make every man a 
judge ill his own cause, obeying none, and therefore 
the servant of all ; and wdiich, whatever its theory 
may be, in practice sets up the “ vox populi” instead of 
the “ vox l)ei but we do say that there is in man a 
sense of truili and right implanted by God himself, 
and as it were His voice, and that when all, or the 
greater part of mankind — not the mere mob led away 
by the specious words of every one who cliooses to 
make liimself heard among them — but such as arc 
capable of thinking and judging fairly, have agreed 
upon any point, great deference is to be given to their 
decision ; and he is a bold man w'ho will on slight 
grounds challenge it. That the majority may, and often 
do, hold an unsound opinion, w'hilc truth is found with 
the few, is indeed nob to be denied; but it must be 
remembered, that they have, perhaps, been overper- 
suaded by the arguments of some one of plausible 
tongue, and winning speech; and represent., not the 
united opinion of many, but the multiplied thought 
of one ; not many minds giving one Irue judgment, | 
but the image and copy, many times repeated, of one 


that has decided falsely. And wo doubt whether, 
with all these, the voice of their hearts within would 
not contradict the utterance of their lips, if they were 
willing, or, perhaps, able to give it a fair hearing. 

That the opinion of the many contains truth has 
been licld by philosoplicrs in all ages ; and, however 
much it has been abused iu its application, it is not 
for that cause to be denied. There is no great prin- 
ciple but may safely appeal to it. Religion, and that 
on which all religion is founded — the being of God — 
is home witness to by it. It approves faith and love, 
and all the finer feelings of our nature, even though 
there may be^such a cloud of evil hanging about us, 
such a web of passion all around, that its plain 
teaching can liardly be seen, and more hardly brought 
into action. And if great principles are attested to, 
why not those also which are less? But what is all 
this lo tlie present subject? We answer, that in it 
lies mucli of the proof of wdiat we would advance, if 
only wc succeed in drawing it forth, and setting it out 
with plainness. 

Truth, then, we repeat, is planted, deeply planted, 
in the mind of man, and bound np with ail his affec- 
tions; and whatever opposes it is but a part of the 
poison of that foul principle which was instilled at 
the first by the evil one ; and the first act of homage 
paid to him by man, uas a doubting of the word of 
truth, and the belief rendered to a lie. All the strug- 
gles of men to recover the true, are but a striving to 
throw off his power, and go back again to their first 
stale, when their intellects were not yot clouded, nor 
their eyes blinded and dim. And if truth be a part 
of the nature of man, and poetry also, they cannot be 
opposed. 

Truth is a holy thing, and in reverent mood, there- 
fore, miisl we ask what it is. Let us look into our 
own hearts, and we shall find it there ; into the world 
around us, and it meets us on every side ; into the 
heaven above, and it wails our coming; into the dark 
world beneath, and there its fulfilment is, but its own 
bright presence is wanting. Truth and love are 
dwellers together, and belong, both of them, to the 
nature of man; but the beings there have lost man’s 
proper nature. There is no poetry there, for there 
liopc is at an cud, and love is lost. 

Truth is a blessed thing, and one of the fairest 
portions of our heritage. Go to the sage with his 
locks of grey, and it may liappeu that he knows it 
not; but leave hhn for the child who plays on yonder 
green, and though he cannot in words tell you what it 
is, he has it, aud feels it, aud can show it; and well 
were it to watch and learn of him. One hour of 
childhood’s laughter is worth all the merriment of an 
empire, because it is truth; iio forced smile to gloss 
over the unquiet workings of the soul within, but the 
outpourings of a spirit that knows no guile, a heart 
yet fresh in the waters of its baptism. His is the 
truth and the poetry of nature. As years grow over 
him, and he mixes with the world around him, — ^not 
the world of nature, and men’s hearts, but the fallen 
one, where men’s beads hold chief place, and their 
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heaKs and serais plaj the servant to cQiil(»kkmlations — false in whioli he has so part; patting aaondev the 
where beauty, and all true greatness, is too often good and the evil; and, from the world's darkest 
made to bow, a3id bide its head before a power tliai scenes of crime a^ sorrow, which the first great 
would measure mountains only by the riches that are falsehood entailed upon it, culling out some sweet 
buned in them, and see in the waving forests, on flower of our first nature, some kindly passion which 
their sides, only so majiy feet of useful wood, to fill lurked beneath all tlie ill, scarcely seen or felt— some 
up a hoard t^t is ever open to receive, but never mark of truth’s finger there, some touch of poetry 
gives out again to the wants of the world around — as which the world would deny, because it had not the 
he mixes in such a world as this the child becomes eye to see or the heart to feel its presence, 
more.practical, it may be, but nature and truth pay To love, is the poet’s privilege, and love is truth, 
the forfeit. He who has once felt his heart warm with love, even 

The spirit of poetiy and truth runs through all the in its feeblest degree, is not dead to poetiy, and is a 
world ; poetry and truth, hand in hand, — ^and all men witness of truth. He who has watched the sunlight 
may sec it, if they will — and yet they turn and say, dancing amid the green leaves, and listened to the 
it is poetical, but not true.” Not true ! is there voices that make glad music there ; he who has gazed 
no truth in his feelings, who has learned to recognise on the clouds, as they pass over the blue sky, and 
in himself his oneness wilh the spirit around him, looked into tlie depth beyond them — infinite, and 
and to love all things as the common work and care ever calm — and then upon the flowery fields, over 
of his Father, seeing His hand on every side, and the which they throw a clmiiging shadow* as they go, 
manifestation of His presence P Md if the feeling making one while sunshine, and anon shade ; a true 
be true, is not the expression of the feeling true with picture of life, for the flowers arc there, even though 
it; and what is this but poetry ?— ay, ilm very heart the shadow upon them be deeper than is common ; he 

I of it, and its soul. Not true, indeed 1 I 3 there no who has done this, and felt one moment’s gladness, or 

truth in all those holiest affections, tliose purest joys, has had one faint dream of beauty, has felt the spirit 
those highest eartldy bonds of family love and union, of poetry, though it may be he is not what the world 
that tie that binds the man of many years to the wife calls a poet, and cannot tell out the thoughts that 
of his youth; that bids the young man, strong and burn within him. Yet all tliese tilings are realities, 
upright, support his aged sire, as he goes with bowed How, then, can the spirit that belongs to and tells 
frame and feeble step on the long way of life; that of them, be opposed in any way to truth P All these 
kuitsmany hearts into one, giving a warmer glow to the things are bound up with the nature of man, and 
common fireside, making tlie dark hours of winter among these poetry Jiolds her rule, 

bright and happy, tending fresh joys to the summer But we said at the begimiing, that truth was 

time, with its soft sun-setihigs, and its balmy airs, natural to man and deeply implanted in him. Both, 

! sweet as the breath of love in life’s decline, wlieu then, are of nature, and nature never opposes herself 

man goes down into the short night of the grave P or contradicts her own work. There are contradictions 

Are not all tliesc true ? Then is tliere no truth on in the world, but they were brought in by the princi- 
ea^’th, hut it is a cold and cheerless wilderness, — a pie of evil, and are not natural. But surely, no one 
desert with »o wAter for the parched lip, but ntany will say tliat jicctry is evil, when he looks at its fruits, 
a mirage to mock the disap jioiuted weary wanderer, and listens to its teachings. We say, then, that truth 
Ail these, things are true, however much man may was a principle set in the mind of man before the fall, 

mgr and blight their sweet flowers ; and all tliese are inasmuch as his soid is the image of Him who is 

the subject matter, the dearest theme of poetiy- And truth. At the fall we lost that certainty of trutb 
yetf poetry is not truth, but they must stand in oppo- which was ours before; and poetry is, as it were, a 
site array ! Blind reckoning of the world I— loving recalling of our former innocent and happy state, and 
hearts, and trustful, made slaves to calculating heads a glimpse of thosejoys which were once the possession 
that will worsliip repaon, but have no faith in that of onr souls, and are still tlicir heritage. Despite his 
which more than all things else has reason on its evil and corrupted nature, man has still within him 
sidg I Is there no truth in that teaching, which bids some vestige of wliat he once was, and we would say 
Ua smile when others smile, laying open tlie rich that poetry is the agreement of his inner nature, with 
fowntaiu of sympathy, joy iug m their joying, and sor- its first conditions, the dawning forth of what is true 
ypiiringfivan as they are s^ P, And this is wliat the poet in the world around him, and bringing it into closer 
this he teaches, tliis teaching he himself loves fellowship with the truth within, 
wed to follow. He likes not the haughty brow, and The highest poetry is that which expresses the 
the eye that never wet with the tear of another’s highest feelings of our nature in their truest colours ; 
grief. HamM e must his spirit be, — humble, yet ever but that which decks out trivial and paltry notions in 
asserting ita^^ (dputy a^ ngld, knowing whence gaudy vestments, so to speak, is no poetry. As has 
it canie st SAd what mission it lias upon the been said before, it is not the jingle of words, and the 

earth. Ai^ Wt^k, if it be not turned upwards to measure of feet which makes poetry; this is but tlie 
his homOf ^ ilQiWSfds to his own spirit, will ever be art which lends grace to tliat which the poet uttm, 
cast round^io ^ ob^^ for love and sympathy, Tim simplest thing expressed in the simphrat language 
aeparating tinse jrii^ ^ delights in from the of truth, and appediug to the finnoy, is pMiy. FaiMy# 
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indeed, must be present, for though we maintain that 
all poetij is truth, we by no means intend to assert 
the converse, that all truth is poetry. It is fancy which 
takes us off from the things around us and lifts us 
above the cold and calculating wurld, calling back our 
souls to the garden of delights, the Eden of our 
birth, a once blessed world; and that to which it 
recalls us is true. 

Poetry is fancy bounded by truth. Wlien any 
state of our minds, our passions, love or hate, joy or 
sorrow, or the events of our life are described, not 
in every day language, but in that way which the relic 
of our former nature would most easily accept, utter- 
ance has been given to poetry. But it may be that 
someone answers, and asks, If poetry be all this, what 
can it have to do with hate or sorrow ? In love, we 
will grant that all tins may hold, but wliat place was 
there in tliat first nature for hate, and what echo will 
sorrow find in that ptu^adise where all is bliss ? But, 
let us ask iu return, when tlic poet is setting a picture 
of evil before you, do you feel pleasure in the evil ? 
When he tells you of hate, and revenge, do these pas- 
sions please you at all? We trust not; but there is 
within you a feeling opposite to these, mid it is the 
contrast which delights you, if you read your iicart 
aright; the picture he sets before you only pecalls 
you to tlie earlier time when such tlimgs as hate did 
not exist. And of sorrow the same may he said, and 
so of like things ; but that sorrow of symiiatliy, in 
which love lojoices sadly — for such rejoicing there 
surely is — were no unworthy guest, even in a pai’adise 
of joy. But, bcsiclc.s these, there is another answer 
founded on the vciy imsitiou wo niaijitain. 'I’licsc 
pictures of evil are a faithful copy of what is passing 
around us, as the world now is; and the mind loves 
to dwell upon them, not because they arc evil or sad, 
but because they arc true, and so phjuse tlie principle 
of truth within. Ihit the best and purest poetry is 
that which lias reference to the better parts of life, 
and those wiiicii belong most of all to our state of 
innocence, tlio.se holy affections of uhich we liave 
spoken ahum. Aiul these are around us at idl limes, 
and present witli us; and, as llic poet has said of 
flowers, those emblems of poetry, we may say of 
these, the springs, and subject of it : — 

** lielics yc are of Eden’s bowers. 

As pure, as fragrant, and as fair, 

As when yc crown’d the sunshine hours 
Of happy wanderers there. 

Fallen all beside— the world of life, 

How is it stain'd with fe«ir and strife! 

In reason’s world wliat storms are ri^, 

What passions range and glare ! 
****** 

The stars of heaven a course are taught, 

Too high above odr human thought ; 

Ye may bo found, if ye are sought, 

And as we gaze, we know. ] 

Ye dwell beside our paths and homes, 

Onr paths of sin, our homes of jiorrow, 

And guilty msn, where'er he roams, 

Your innocent mirth may borrow. 


The birds of air before us fleet, 

Th^ eannot brook our shame to meet; 

But we may taste year aolaee eweet, 

And pome again to-morrow.^'i 

But besides this recaUing to the past, and the een* 
trast that is drawn between the good that Ls gone by 
and the evil that now is, there is another feature 
wiiich is very characteristic of the poet, and without 
which he can scarcely be called poet at all ; and this 
is the great principle of hope. Our religion conmsfs 
of faith, hope, and love, and these arc implanted in 
the truth of our nature. Love tiie poet has, and he 
must not be wanting in the others. And these he 
cannot lose till the great change has passed over the 
earth, and evil is no more; wiien the ^aduess and joy 
which he looks back upon with longing shtdl be his 
once more ; when the happiness of the past shall be 
blended with the bliss of the future; when faith shall 
be lost iu sight, and hope m full enjoyment. But till 
lliat day come he must live on amid the ill, with a 
heart at all times full of faith and hope. Hope, then, js 
his constant companion ; but that which a reasonable 
man hopes for is not false. Though hope may be dis- 
appointed, the subject of hope is true. He tells of 
that which will be when the last knell of the years 
has been rung ; and the song of his hope is sweet, 
because bis hope shall not be vain : — 

'*The nightingale thought, * I have sung many songs. 
But never a one so gay ; 

For he sings of what the world will be. 

When the years have died away.’ 

We have ' hitherto spoken only of the spirit of 
poetry ; but, if wc must consider this as embodied in 
written poems, the same still holds good. Whatever 
form the work may lake the spirit of agreement with 
our first nature must be there, or it is no poetry. We 
grant that poems may be what arc called works of 
fiction ; and that hence fiction and poetry have, in 
the common mind, become too much identified ; but 
let us remember how many more arc not fletion, even 
in form; but are a true picture of the soul and 
foelmgs of man, or the beauty and perfection of 
nature, and, aWve all else, the honouring of Him, on 
whom all nature depends. But wo have a word tp say 
on these so-called works of fiction, and let up one 
smile, if we ask, Are not these true ? ” In foron 
indeed, and detail of facts, they are not; but in 
essence they ai*c. The passions of which tliey tell,-^ 
the tried love, faithful and enduring ; whether it be 
that liighest one iliat knits souls together, entwining I 
itself among all life’s deeds and putting forth its white 
flowers of purity to refresh all who come neAr with 
its heavenly sweetness, or that form and manly affec- 
tion of a father ; or, the fond and gentle spell of a 
mother’s endearments — all these are real and true, 
and the characters by wliich they are shown are the 
only fiction — a device to bruig more clearly before our 
mind’s eye what we all believe in and feel. Let an 
attempt be made to depict anytihing impossible, and 

(1) Cliristian Year, IStli Soaday after Triaily. 

(2) Tennyson. 
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contraiy to what the mind can conceive as trae, and 
then the line of poetry has been passed. Wo do not 
say contraiy to what the mind can understand^ for it 
can conceive the truth of many things which are very 
far above its comprehension, and among these are 
some of the highest themes of poetry; but the 
sweetest ones are those which it can cuter into, and 
feel within itself. And that love of the supernatural, 
which prevails among all mankind, makes for our 
argument, if that hold good which we have said 
about the truth of what ^ men believe. All have a 
longing after the supernatural, even to a degree which 
leaves reason far behind, and shows that there is some- 
thing beyond the mere calctilations of this world. 

True poetry will always be in accordance with the 
truth of our nature, and bring that nature into view, 
either by awakening the feelings of it themselves, or 
by putting something in strong contrast to them. Ail 
with which the poet deals has existed from the first ; 
witli him, invention is not to make new things, but to 
clothe old things in a new guise. And because the 
soul of man is ever opening and capable of fresh 
powers, poetry can never grow old, for the mind will 
ever be viewing tilings from different points, or ex- 
pressing them in some new way. Poetry is always 
the same, though men may be in very different degrees 
susceptible of it. The love of a man for his father- 
land is poetry; but the highest poetry is the love of 
the soul, and its longing after its own fatherland, its 
native Heaven. 

But ere wo make an end, we have something for 
the poet abo. We have spoken of their error who 
look upon all as useless which docs not carry with it 
its evident reward. Let him not err on the other side; 
let him not, while he looks at the truth of the past, 
and hopes for that of tlie future, forget that the pre- 
sent is to be used for the realizing of all these. Let 
him not pass away his life in dreamy speculations, but 
remember that poetry must not only be of thought, 
but of action. In thought, it must agree with the 
laws of our nature ; in action, it must lead us to rea- 
lize that nature. Wliile it points out the good and 
the evil of the world, it must iucite us to choose the 
one and to flee from the other ; while it rejoices in 
love, or mourns over hate, it must teach us to make 
all our fellows sharers in tlie former, and to avoid all 
inducements to the latter. It must not only tell us 
of grief, but must show us how to wipe away the tear 
from the eye of grief. Let us end in the words of a 
.poet, and hear what >vitness he bears 

** The poet in a golden dime* was bom, 

With golden stars above ; 

Dower'd with tho hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love.” 

And then lie tells us how- 

, * Like the arroWHieeds of the field flower. 

The 

Cleaving;' took ^t, and springing forth anew, 
Where'er, they fell, behold* 

Like to the mother plant in semblance, grow 
A flower aliigold,^^ 


And bravely furnish'd all abroad to fling 
Tho winged shafts of truth, 

To throng with stately blooms tho breathing spring 
Of hope and youth. 

So many minds did gird their orbs with beams. 
Though one did fling the fire. 

Heaven flow'd upon the soul in many dreams 
Of high deHire. 

Thus truth was multiplied on truth, the world 
Like one great garden show’d, 

And through the wreaths of floating dark upcurled, 
Hare sunrise flow'd.”' 


THE BACHELOE’S DOG. 

This variety of the canine species, though it has 
not been honoured with the particular notice of 
writers on natural history, nevertheless may be con- 
sidered to embrace a very large and influential class 
among the dogs of our native island. Though Buffon 
has not thought proper to devote a separate chapter 
to its history and habits —though even the writer of 
"Binglcy's Anecdotes” docs not inform us in how 
many instances the wonderful instinct he describes 
has belonged to this highly favoured tribe — ^yet this 
seeming omission may be ascribed to the important 
fact that the authors themselves — whatever partiality 
they might display for dogs in general — were, from 
their social condition, actually precluded from possess- 
ing or cultivating that most sagacious of all animals — 
the bachelor’s dog. 

It is from a sense of the general blindness of the 
literary world to the source of that sagacity, and the 
circumstances most favourable to its growth and im- 
provement, that the author of this present treatise 
induced to vindicate the claims to public notice which 
this animal deserves. And here, by way of invoca- 
tion to the divinity whoso power apj)Cttrs most likely 
to assist our lucubrations, after the fashion of all 
poetical and too many prose writers, we would sum- 
mon to our aid a presiding genius in the shape of a 
certain long-backed, woolly-haired, sprightly little 
quadruped, whose cold nose is at one moment applied 
to our cheek, and then again brought into dangerous 
vicinity with the paper before us. Speak, 0 native of 
the Scottish isles, for thy face proclaims thy northern 
origin, whose ancestors may, for all we know to the 
contrary, have reposed on the hearth of Eingal, or 
guarded the slumbers of the ancient sea kings. Thy 
race, 0 faithful Bose, unsung by Ossian, shall never- 
theless derive a more certain fame from these lines 
traced in the indelible pages of Shakfe, and bo 
handed down to an admiring posterity as the proto- 
type of the bachelor’s dog. 

The bachelor’s dog occupies very nearly the same 
place in his domestic establishment as an eldest or 
only child does in that of a Benedict. It is at first the 
plaything of the household— an object of indulgence, 
whose whims and fancies are often more consulted 
and attended to than those of any one else. Its little 
misdemeanours are tolerated— its mischievous achieve- 

(1) Tennyion* 
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meuts are looked upon with delight and astonishment. 
If the young hopeful of three years old pull out his 
papa’s watch and break the glass, who is to blame? 
Whjrpapi^ of course, for leaving the watch within his 
reach. And if, on returning to our solitary rooms, 
we find Bose outstretched upon the sofa in the act of 
discussing the component parts of a nosegay, which 
on our departure hud adorned the table*— the expiring 
fragrance of a dissected hyacinth still hanging about 
her sacrilegious lips — do we stand aghast at the 
atrocity of the deed and drive her from her luxurious 
position with a storm of reproach ? No, indeed ; we 
might pursue such a course if the culprit were the 
kitten from the second floor, or even perchance the 
son and heir of our youtliful landlady, but for Bose 
there is an excuse ready made — she shares our taste 
for flowers, and has taken the best mode to gratify it. 
And are wc not repaid for our loss by witnessing the 
delight with which the dog tosses about the shattered 
fragments which might once have done honour to a 
lady’s toilet, or a plate-glass window-front in Covent 
Garden ? See how those geraniums, which arc still 
unbroken, catch her attention. The string will not 
come asunder, but we will engage that those teeth are 
a match for the most artful of knots. A sight which 
would break the heart of the marchand dcs bou- 
quets ” whom we honour with our custom, seems to 
us rather amusing than otherwise. It is useless to 
scold — we should compromise our dignity by smiling 
at the same time — and, young as it is, the dog would 
have, less respect for us in future. “ Maxima debetur 
pucris reverentia,” says Juvenal. For the sake of 
the moral we would substitute “ canibus ” for 
“pucris;” and, by way of upholding the importance 
of our dog’s education, we think it right to be angry 
with her but seldom, lest the genius of tlie puppy 
should discern the lightness of the storm which it has 
raised. 

But, pardon the digression, gentle reader, and think 
me not too bold if I next venture upon the propo- 
sition, that the bachelor’s dog is usually looked upon 
witli an eye of favour by the fair sex. If it be true, 
as some malignant theorists assert, tliat a man, when 
married, ceases to be an object of interest with the 
feminine creation, and subsides at once into the 
obscure crowd of family men, unnoticed and uncared 
for, surely the animal which holds the chief place 
among the household gods of one as yet innocent of 
matrimony, must share in the interest which attaches 
to his master. 

In our humble opinion it contributes not a little to 
the brisk pertness which characterizes the species wc 
are describing, that so often it falls to their lot to 
bask in the smiles — not to say in the laps— of the 
ladies whom they honour with an occasional visit. 
Our thoughts recur t6*Bose. Too often,' when scarce 
the semblance of an invitation has been given, we 
have been appalled at seeing her bound into the chair, 
and even venture to make some advances towards the 
lips of a fair lady whom we ourselves •only presume to 
.a^ire at a respeotfid distance. But fortune, which 
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rewards the daring,^ generally smiles upon these ra^ 
displays of canine g^lantiy ; and, when eomfbrtably 
ensconced in a position thus taken by storm, we are 
amused to see the meek affability with which Bose 
bears the honours heaped upon her head— -the aristo- 
cratic nonchalance with which she affects to be un- 
conscious of the caresses to which she is submitting. 
We sometimes feel inclined to envy our favourite. 

There are some animals which seem more prone to 
associate with those of their own species than others ; 
or, to adopt the language of the present day, the 
principles of equality and fraternityi appear to be in- 
herent in their disposition. No one who ^has enjoyed 
a prospect over the tiles on a moonlight night will 
dispute the gregarious nature of cats. A group of 
curs in the street is by no ^means an uncommon 
sight ; but to the more aristocratic of the canine race 
tlds attribute does not belong. It may be called a 
defect with which their education has imbued them ; 
but certain it is that our bachelor’s dog is not on 
terms of iniimacy with a new acquaintance until he 
or she has received a sort of introduction to the 
stranger, by the recognition of their respective masters. 
Wc have heard of a tea party of cats, given by a 
dowager countess, at Bath, in former times; but, 
though a feline 8oire6 might be practicable, wc doubt 
very much whether any ambitious bachelor could 
establish a peaceful reunion of the same description 
among the dogs of )us associates. The danger of col- 
lision would be imminent — tlie prospect of enjoyment 
to the parties concerned very small. We must flatter 
the fair sex by 'supposing that, on tlie occasion alluded 
to, the cats in question had derived from their mis- 
tresses more delicate sentiments than could be instilled 
into our rougher favourites. 

The wandering and unsettled mode of life which 
falls to the lot of most men during the period of 
celibacy is usually shared by these faithful attendants 
upon their persons; and hcncc arises in both a facility 
of adapting themselves to circumstances, which con- 
tributes not a little to the pleasure of their existence. 
On this feature, as exhibited in the biped, we do not 
mean to dilate, that duty having been already per- 
formed to the fullest extent by more writers than we 
should like to name. But the quadruped has this 
advantage over the rest of his species, that by seeing 
life iu such a variety of forms a superior degree of 
intelligence is acquired, and the companionship that 
exists between him and his master becomes thereby 
more closely secured. According to the changes iu 
their pursuits, we find them at one time immured iu 
the dusty chambers of the metropolis, or frequenting 
the more fashionable resort 'of the parks; at another, 
perhaps, making the tour of our island in a yacht, or 
lying together on the greensward in some picturesque 
country spot. There are some men whom we should 
as soon expect to meet travelling without any luggage 
as separated from their dogs; indeed, they might 
reprove us for so feeble a comparison, since such 
ordinary articles of commerce as a carpet bag and its 


(1 ) Audentes fortuna Juvat.— 
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eontents ooald soon be got together when required 
but they flatter tbemselves no one'wonld suggest the 
idea of a second Flora or Carlo. Such a oombinatidn 
of canine intelligence and affection does not^ in their 
belief, exist ebewhere ; in the present instance it has 
only been produced by their own efforts in the way 
of instruction. Hence it is that the bachelor’s dog 
learns to look upon a railway trip as an ordinary 
.erent, and a Toyoge at sea as only a slight change of 
situation. We believe the North Pole would not be 
cold enough to endanger his comfort, and we happen 
to know of one who has approached the other extreme 
by a TLsit to the Pyramids, from which he returned 
without even having, like his master, to lament the | 
loss of complexion. 

The career of the bachelor’s dog too often comes to 
an end at the same time as the liberty of his master. 
The same event is fatal to both ; it may be briefly 
described in the word — " matrimony.” We are apt 
to soliloquise on the slender thread upon which depends i 
the luxurious position of these favourites of the un- { 
blessed single,” and wo rejoice at the anxiety which our | 
Rose is spared from her ignorance of the meditations 
with which we are occupied. She little thinks of the 
influences which are at work to subvert her domestic 
comfort. A week’s visit at a countiy house might make 
it no longer a matter of conjecture ; a walk in the Park 
might Settle her fate and our own. We deem it possible 
that a peep at our baptismal register, or a confidential 
inquiry at our banker’s, might for the present relieve 
her mind from such fears, if any such exist ; but we are 
warned by the fate of too many of Rose’s contem- 
poraries as well as our own. The popular ailage of 
" love me, love my dog,” is borne in mind by the fair sex, 
while the meshes are being drawn round the infatuated 
bachelor ; but the sequel dispels the pleasing illusion, 
so far at least as the humble favourite is concerned. 
The hymeneal rites are the commencement of a new 
era in the life of both. Some of our friends would 
have us assert that the change in the condition of the 
superior being is the more pitiable of the two ; but 
we will not commit ourselves so far as to acquicse in 
this sentiment. At any rate our duty as a faithful 
historian will only lead ns to contemplate the prospect 
of the canine sufferer. The bachelor’s dog loses his 
title and his honours simnltaneously. Consigned 
during the honeymoon to the care, probably, of some 
indifferent domestic, or superannuated relative, he is 
either fed into a state of premature apoplexy, or left, 
neglected, to shift for himself — demoralized by un- 
bounded indulgence, or soured by blows and hard 
usages according to the disposition of his protector. 
His powers of intelligence are no longer cidled forth 
by enoouragement, hence they soon disappear ; and, 
fiially, if he hirer return to the ex-bachelor’s abode, a 
protest ia entered against his intrusion amongst the 
membm of the flunily^hU privileges are abridged-*- 
and the renu^er of bis days is probably spent in a 
state of dneamy itidcdanhe at the kitchen fire, or on a 
rug in the housekeeper’s room* Haj^y are those in- 
dividuals of the speoiea whose nmaters longest resist 


the attraotioiis of the other sex—who look forward to 
the government of Uieir household by any other than 
the dynasty at present reigning, in the shape of a 
veteran housekeeper, as a. oonti^ncy to be avoided 
by every possible means. 

But the decrees of fate are inexorable, and the 
influence of the ” genus varium et mutabilo semper” 
seems for ever destined to make the biography of the 
bachelor’s dog a history of the past or of the future. 
Those of the species, from which we have drawn oqr 
observations, i^l probably ere long have ceased to 
exist in the interesting character which they now 
beor—even Rose herself may some day be excluded 
from their number. She will be at least fortunate, if 
the inspiration caused by her merits should have pro- 
duced a fmthful picture of the sagacity and affection 
of the class to which she belongs ; and if our contem- 
poraries should thereby be led more fully to appreciate 
tbe good qualities which they are enabled to witness 
for themselves in every true specimen of the bachelor’s 
dog. H. C. N. 


LEWIS ARUNDEL 

on, THE EAILnOXD 07 LIFE. 

BY TUB AUTHOR OP ” PRANK PAIRLEOB.” 

Chapter XIX. 

SOME OF THE CHARACTERS FALL OUT, AHP 
OTHERS FAXX IN. 

GbneralGrant felt, and expressed himself, greatly 
delighted at the marked improvement which had 
taken place in his ward’s manner and appearance, and 
attributing it with justice to Lewis’s judicious man- 
agement, that young gentleman rose many degrees in . 
his employer’s favour. The General was essentially 
a practical man — ^he was endowed with a clear head 
and a sound judgment, and being happily devoid of 
that inconvenient organ, a heart, (whence proceed, 
amongst other reprehensible emigrants, the wliole 
host of amiable weaknesses wliich only gain for 
their proprietor that most useless, because unsaleable, 
article — Section,) ho looked upon his fellow-creatures 
as machines, and weighing ^em in the balance, 
patronised those only who were not found wanting. 
Lewis had proved himself a good teaching machine, 
and the General valued him accordingly. 

” The great point now, Mr. ArundeV* he said, ” is 
to endeavour to expand your pupil’s mind : yon have 
developed in him (and 1 give you great credit for the 
degree of success you have attained) powers of ac- 
quiring knowledge, — ^those powers must be cultivated; 
he must have opportunities afforded him of seeing 
and judging for himself; and to this cmd it is my 
wish th^ he should mix as mndi as possible in 
society. 1 am about to entertain a large party at 
Broadhnrst, and I conceive that it will be a desirable 
opportunity to accustom Walter to Uie presence of 

(1) Continued from p. 91* 
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iitrwigm» and to enable him, by the foroe of example 
acting on hie imitative powera, to acquire the mannen 
and habits of those of his own rank. . 1 should there- 
fore propose, that after two o’clock on each day yonr 
pupil and yourself should join the family cirde, and 
enter into any schemes for amusement or exercise 
which may be proposed. I consider myself most 
fortunate,” continu^ the General, with a little patron- 
ising inclination of the bead towards Lewis, ’*to 
have secured the services of a gentleman whom 
1 can with such entire satisfaction present to my 
friends,” 

In compliance with this injunction Lewis was 
forced, much against his will, to withdraw from 
the retirement under the shadow of which he had 
hitherto contrived to screen himself from those annoy- 
ances to which his dependent situation exposed him, 
and which his sensitive nature led him especially to 
dread. On the following d&y arrivals succeeded one 
another with great rapidity, and when Lewis joined 
the party after luncheon there were several faces with 
which ho was unacquainted. One, however, imme- 
diately arrested bis attention, and turning to Leicester, 
he inquired the name of the person in question. 

“ Eh ! the man with moustaches? What ! don’t you 
know him?” exclaimed Leicester-^if, indeed, the slow 
languid manner in wliich that young gentleman was 
accustomed to promulgate his sentiments can be 
properly so termed. “How very odd! I thought 
every body knew him ; that’s my atne^ Bclleficld ; 
come with me and I’ll introduce you.” 

“ Excuse me,” returned Lewis, drawing back with 
a flushed check, os the recollection of the scene on 
the banks of the Serpentine came vividly before liim ; 
“ 1 had no idea it was your brother ; I never imagined 
for a moment ” 

“My dear Arundel, don’t agitate yourself; as a 
general rule, there ’s nothing in this life worth getting 
up the steam about,” returned Leicester, drawing on 
a kid glove ; “ Beliefleid will be extremely happy to 
make your acquaintance, — ^in fact, he is always ex- 
tremely liappy ; — if you were to cut your throat before 
his very eyes he would be extremely happy, and, if he 
thought you did it well, probably fold his arms, and 
ask what you would take for the razor, and be 
extremely happy to buy it of you. But as he’ll be 
constantly here, there exists a positive necessity for 
you to know him, — so come along.” 

Thus saying, Charley Leicester linked his arm in 
that of Lewis, and carried him off, hoUm volen9, to 
be introduced to his brother. 

Lord Bellcflcld having seen Lewis only once before, 
and under very peculiar circumstances, did not imme- 
diately recognise him ; and having made up his mind 
that for electioneering purposes it was necessary 
to bear all specieB bf social martyrdom amiably, 
underwent his introduction to Lewis with great re- 
signation, onrling up his moustaches and showing bis 
white teeth in a ready-made smile— of which artide he 
had always a stock on hand— most condescendingly. 

Lewis’s was, however, a face that once seen it was 


not easy to forget; moreover, there wei at that aaoment 
an expression gle^ng in his dark ^ea notaltege^ 
consistent with the conventional indifference befittuig 
a mere social introduction, and Lord Bellefield was 
too ebse an observer not to notice it. \ 

“I’ve a strange idea I’ve seen Jrou somewhere 
before, Mr. Arundel,” be remarked. 

If 1 am not much mistaken,” returned Lewub 
“your lordsliip onee did me the honour”— and he 
laid a slightly sarcastic emphasis on the words— “ to 
offer me a sum of money for a favourite dog.” 

There was something in Lewis’s manner as he* 
uttered these words which showed that he had 
neither forgotten nor forgiven the insult that had 
been offered him. Lord Beliefleid perceived it, and 
replied, with a half sneer,— 

“Ay, I recollect now— you jumi)ed into the water 
to fish him out; and X naturally imagined that, as yon 
appeared to set such store by him, you must expect 
to make money of liim. Have you got him still?” 

Jjcwis replied in the affirmative, and his lordsliip 
continued : — 

“ Well, I’ll give you your own price for him any 
day you like to name the sum.” 

Without waiting for an answer lie turned away, 
and began conversing in an under tone with his 
cousin Annie. 

“So! you’re old acquaintance, it seems?” asked 
Leicester. “Prcrc told me about the dog business, 
but I never knew till now that it had been Beliefleid 
who ofiered you money for him. I can see you were 
annoyed about it. Bell fancies money can buy every- 
thing, (which is pretty true in the long run,) and a dog 
is a dog to him and nothing more ; he’d never dream 
of making a friend of one ; in fact, he votes friendship 
a bore altogether ; so you must not think any more of 
his insult to Herr Eaust. W'^hat ore people going to 
do this afternoon? 1 wish somebody would settle 
something. Annie, just attend to me a minute, will 
you — ^what are wc going to do?” 

“ Papa talked of a skating party on the lake,” 
retmmed Annie, “but I’ve hod no definite orders. 
Where can papa be? — do go and look for him, 
Charles. ” 

“ Is he in the house, think you ?” inquired Charles, 
rising languidly, and gazing round with a look of 
dreamy helplessness. 

“ I saw General Grant cross the lawn with a gen- 
tleman — ^Mr. De Grandeville, I believe— not five 
minutes since,” observed Lewis. 

“ Exactly ; then as you know where to find him, 
Arundel, I dare say you’ll be kind enough to tell him 
that— what was it, Annie P” said Leicester, reseating 
himself in an easy chair, with an expression pf intense 
relief. 

“ Charley, how idle you arc! I am quite ashamed 
of you,” exclaimed Annie, vehemently ; then, tinning 
to Lewis, she contmued,— “ If you would be so kind, 
Mr. Arundel, as to ask papa whether the lake schema 
holds good, and if we ore to walk or drive tiime, 
I should be so much obliged to you.” 

m2 
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Lewis sig^fied his willingness to eieeate her wishes, been asked was most insolent. At length he said, 
and, calling to Walter to accompany him, left: the can have no objection to gratify your lordship’s 
room. curiosity. The General wished me to inform Miss 

“ Well, Annie, how do you like Lewis Arundel by Grant, that he had arranged a skating party on the 
this timef*' inquired her cousin. ‘‘Wasn’t I right lake for this afternoon, and that carriages would beat 
in telling you he was quite a catch P” the door in ten xninutes, to transport those of the 

“ Yes, indeed,” returned Annie, warmly ; “ and he company thither who might prefer driving to walking.” 
is so kind and clever about that poor Walter; I don’t “ Really, you must have a wonderful memory, Mr. 
know what we should do without him. I think it is Arundel ; T dare swear those were the General’s very 
quite delightful to sec his manner towards him, poor words ; as, however, I can scarcely imagine it con- 
boy ! it combines all the tenderness of a woman sistent with your onerous duties, to play the part of 
with the firmness of a man, he is so patient and squire to dames, I’ll save you the trouble for once, by 
forbearing with him ; but it must in some degree delivering your message myself.” And with an irri- 
repay him for his trouble, to see the improvement he taring smile, as he remarked the anger his words had 
has effected, and the strong affection he has inspired, produced. Lord (^Bcllefield turned, and quitted the 
Walter absolutely seems to dote upon him.” apartment. 

‘‘ A most desirable acquisition, certainly, the affee- Lewis stood for a moment gazing after the retreat- 
tion of an idiot,” observed Lord Belleficld, with a ing figure, his nostrils expanded, and his chest heaving 
satirical curl of the lip. like some hunted animal ; then pacing the room (his 

” I never despise real affection of any kind,” rc- invariable custom when labouring under strong ex- 
tumed Annie, quickly. citement), he gave vent to the following broken sen- 

” I am delighted to hear you say so, belle comne,' tences : “ He meant to insult me — his words, his 
replied Lord Bellefield, fixing his bold roring eyes look, everything proves it — and I did not resent it — 
on her, with an expression intended to be fascinating, pcrliaps he thinks I fear him ; if I believed so, I’d 
but which was simply disagreeable. follow him, and before them all, fix on him the blow 

Annie looked annoyed, and saying she muit warn of shame that he must avenge, or own himself a 
Miss Livingstone of the intended expedition, rose coward.” As he spoke, he took two or three hasty 
and quitted the apartment. strides towards the door; cliecking himself, however. 

When the brothers were left together, Charles, as his eye accidentally fell upon Walter, who had 
after a minute’s pause, began— “I say, Bellefield, I entered with him, and who stood regarding him witli 
wish •you’d try and be a little more civil to young looks of stupid amazement, ho continued; “But I 
Arundel; you annoyed him by .the way in which you must not think only of myself ; the interests of others 
offered money for his dog, just after he had risked his arc at stake— that poor boy — Rose— my mother — I 
life to save it, and I don’t think you mended matters dare not sacrifice them.” He flung Iiimself into 
by what you added to-day; recollect he’s a gentleman a chair, and pressing his hand against his burning 
by birth, and has the feelings of one.” brow, resumed,—” Oh, why am I called upon to bear 

“ Curse his feelings!” was the unamiablc rejoinder; this? how have I sinned, that this torture should be 
“ he’s a proud, insolent young puppy; if he’s a gen- forced upon me? — tlie coward ! he knows I am bound 
tleman by birth, lie’s a beggar by position, and requires hand and foot, or he dare not thus insult rac ; it is 
pulling down to Ids proper level ; I’ve no notion of like striking a fettered man—” he paused, then added, 
dependents giving tlicmsclves such lurs, and shall let “ Well, a time may come wlicn I may meet him more 
him know my opinion some of these days.” as an equal ; at all events, now, it is my duty to beoi* 

Charley Leicester regarded his elder brother with as much as human nature may, and I’ll do it.” He 
a half sleepy look of serio-comic disgust, then slightly remained silent for a few minutes, with his liand over 
shrugging his sliduldcrs, he drew on his other glove, his eyes, waiting till the excitement should pass away, 
placed his hat on his head, arranged his curls to his From tins state he was roused by feeling something 
satisfaction at a mirror, and lounged gracefully out touch him, and looking up, he perceived the idiot, 
of the room. half kneeling, half sitting by lus side, gazing up into 

Scarcely had he done so, when the late subject of his face with looks of wonder and sympathy. This 
their conversation entered by another door which mute evidence of affection acted as a balm to his 
opened into the conservatory, and glanced round the wounded spirit, and laying his hand kindly on the 
apartment as if in quest of some one ; apparently the boy’s shoulder, he said, — “ Walter, my poor fellow, 
olject of .his search was not to be discerned, for turn- have I frightened you? I was not angry with you 
ing to Lord Bellefield, he inquired, “ whether he know ; come, we will walk down to the lake, and see 
could direct hiiA where to find Miss Grant ? ” the skating. What has become of Faust, I wonder P 

The person addressed, favoured him for some we must take him with us, of course.” 
seconds with a supercilious stare, ere lie answered, “ Who was that who went away just now? ” re- 
“ And what might you want with that young lady, turned Walter; “ho with the hair over his mouth, 
pray?” I mean?” 

Lewis paused for a moment ere he dared trust him- “ That was Lord Bellefield, your friend Mr. Leioes* 

self to reply, for the tone in which the question had tor’s brother.” 
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He 's a bad man, isn’t he? ” 

" Why should you think so, Walter P ” 

The boy paused for a few moments in reflection, 
then answered, — " His eyes look wicked, and frighten 
mo ; besides, he made you angry— I hate him,” 

You should not say that, Walter ; you know it is 
not right to hate any one,” returned Lewis, feeling 
dreadfully hypocritical; then linking his arm in that of 
his pupil, they passed out through tlie conservatory. 

As the sound of their retreating footsteps died 
away, a figure peeped timidly into the apartment, and 
seeing it was untenanted, entered, and gazed after 
them long and fixedly. It was Annie Grant, who, 
returning to Icam the result of Lewis’s embassy to 
her father, had involuntarily overheard both the 
insult, a)id the burst of wounded feeling which it had 
called forth. 

In that short five minutes were soAvn seeds that, 
as they grew to maturity, bore sleepless nights and 
weary days, and the tearless sorrow of a breaking 
heart, as a portion of their bitter fruit. 

; The lake in Broadhurst Park presented a gay scene 
; on the afternoon iu rpicstioii. Anxious to propitiate 
' the good-will of tlic voters, by the Gencrars order 
1 the park was thrown open to all who jnight clioose to 
j j witness, or join in, the amusement of skating. A sharp 
i frost, which had continued, without intermission, for 
I , several days, had covered the water with a firm coat- 
' ing of ice, which afforded a surface as smooth as 
! glass for the operations of the skaters. The sun was 
: shining brightly, bringing out beautiful cffccis of 
, liglit and shade on the steep and rugged banks, and 
causing the hoar-frost on the feathery branches of 

I a young birch plantation to glitter like sprays of 
; diamonds. On the side npproaclied by ilic drive from 
' the house, a tent had been pitched, in such a direction 
j that any of the party who feared to expose them- 

I I selves to the cold, might witness ibe evolutions of the 
skaters, and yet be sheltered from the troublesome 

, intrusion of the north wind, 
j As Lewis and Wall er came in sight of the spot (on 
which several groups of well-dressed people, toge- 
; thcr with a considerable number of a lower class, 
were already assembled) the latter uttered an excla- 
mation of delight, and, roused out of his usual state 
of apathy by the novel excitement, bounded gaily 
forward, till he reached the side of Charles Leicester, 

' to whom he liad taken an extreme fancy. 

“ Mr. Arundel is going to teach mo how to skate, 
j Mr. Leicester, and you are to help,” he exclaimed, as 
soon as he had recovered breath ^ter his run, 

"Am I P” returned Leicester, with a good-natured 
smile ; " how do you know that I will help you ?” 

" Because Mr. Arundel said so ; and cveiy body 
minds him— Paust and ifll.” 

" Is that true, Arundel ? Am 1 to do just as you 
tell me ?” inquired Leicester, os the individual alluded 
to joined them. 

" It is quite right that Walter should think so, 
at all events,” returned Lewis ; " but I told him to 
aak you, as a favour, whether you would lend us 


your assistance. Walter is anxiouB to learn terskato, 
and to save his cranium from getting a few artifidid 
bumps suddenly developed npon it, I propose that 
you and I should each take one of his arms, and keep 
him from falling, till ho learns to stand safely upon 
his skates without assistance.” 

Leicester gave vent to a deep sigh of resignation, 
then muttered, " Well, I should certainly nevet have 
dreamed of undergoing -such an amount of exertion ^n 
ray own account ; but I suppose Walter fancies it will 
bo very charming ; and he has not a great many plea- 
sures, poor fellow !” he continued, aside; and so, like 
a good-natured, kind-hearted fellow as, despite his 
affectation, lie really was, he performed the service 
required of him, and actually exerted himself till his 
complexion became, as he expressed it, " redder than 
that of some awful ploughboy.” After a time Walter 
grew tired with the unaccustomed exercise, and, taking 
off his skates, the trio proceeded to join the party at 
the tent. As they approached, Annie tripped up to 
Leicester, and, seizing his arm, said, " Where have 
you been all this time ? I wanted you particularly.” 
She then added something in a low voice which had 
the effect of heightening her cousin’s unromantic com- 
plexion to a still greater degree, and elicited from 
him the incredulous ejaculation, " Nonsense !” 

" I knew you’d bo surprised,” returned Annie, 

! laughing. " She is going to remain here till the 
pariy breaks up, so you’ll have plenty of time to 
make yourself agreeable, if it’s not ‘ too much trouble,* 
or ‘ sucli a bore,’ ” slie continued, mimicing Charles’s 
languid drawl. 

"How was this matter brought about, prayP” 
inquired her cousin ; " and why on earth do you fancy 
it concerns me in any way ?” 

" It was all my doing,” returned Annie. " I was 
not blind when we were in Scotland ; and after you 
left us I made a point of cultivating the young lady ; 
and — fortunately for you — ^approving of her, I asked 
papa to let me invite her to Broadhurst.” 

" Of course, with that discretion which is such a 
striking characteristic of your amiable sex, imparting 
to him all your views in doing so.” 

" Now, Charley, you are very cross and unkind 
and disagreeable. I asked her merely because I 
thought it would give you pleasure; and though 1 
like sometimes to teaze you a little myself, of course 
I never dreamed of saying anything to my father 
which could annoy you.” ^ ^ 

" Well, you arc a dear, godaUttle cousin, I know, 
so I won’t scold you,” was thp reply ; and they entered 
the tent together. 

A few minutes afterwards Lewis was engaged in 
pointing out to WfQler one of the skaters who was 
performing some very intricate figure with great 
success, when he heard a female voice exclaim, 

" Surely I am not mistaken,— that is Mr, Arundel !” 
and, taming at the sound, beheld, leaning on tne am 
of Charles Leicester, Miss Laura Peyton, the yoiing 
lady who had penetrated his disguise at Lady Lombard’s 
party. Not to return her bow was impossible ; btit at 
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the recollection of all that had paased on that eyemsg, 
his cheek flashed, and his face assumed a cold, distant 
expression, the result of mingled pride and yexation, 
under which he strove to conceal his annoyance. Annie, 
who was not aware that Lewis and her friend had 
ever met before, glanced from one to the other with 
looks of the greatest astonishment, which was by no 
means diminished when Miss Peyton continued, 
** Now let me inquire after the Prince of Persia. 1 
hope you left his highness in the enjoyment of good 
health/^ 

While Lewis was striving to frame a suitable reply, 
Annie, who could restrain herself no longer, exclaimed, 
in a tone of the utmost bewilderment, The Prince 
of Persia! My dear Laura, are you out of your 
senses P*' 

The only reply her friend was able for some minutes 
to return, was rendered inaudible by a flt of laughing, 
in which Leicester, and at last, even Lewis himself, 
could not resist joining. 

“ Now I call that abominable,’* continued Annie ; 
*^you are all enjoying some excellent joke, and 1 
am left to pine in ignorance. Laura, what are you 
laughing at P ” 

“ Ask Mr. Leicester,” returned Miss Peyton, 
breatliless with laughter. 

” Charles, what is it all about P ” 

” Ask Arundel,” was the reply, '*hc is the proper 
person to explain.” 

” Mr. Arundel, you mus^ tell me 1 ” 

” Beally, I must beg you to excuse me,” began 
Lewis; "Miss Peyton— -that is — ^Mr. Leicester — ^in 
fact, it is impossible for mo to tell you. Come, Wal- 
ter, you’ve rested quite long enough, you’ll catch 
cold sitting still, after making yourself so hot ; ” and 
as he spoke, he took his pupil’s arm, and hastily 
quitted tho tent. 

Of course as soon as he was out of earshot, Annie 
reiterated her demand that the mystery should be 
explained, and of course Laura begged Charles to 
relate the aflhir, and then, woman like, interrupted 
him before he had uttered half-a-dozen words, and 
being once fairly off, did not stop till she had told the 
whole history, from beginning to end, which she did 
with much spirit and drollery ; then, in her turn, she 
had to be informed (ff the position Lewis held in the 
General’s family; how wonderfully Walter had im- 
proved _^er his care, and how much everybody liked 
him. VMbn they had fully disoussed these matters, 
they were joined by "fcord Bellefield, who escorted 
tAsm aoross the ice, to witness more closely the pro- 
ceedings of the skaters. 

Later in the afternoon, a party of young men had 
undertaken to akate a quadrille ; this being something 
new, pecfile kwried from all sides to view it, and a 
crowd i^eedityoaOeeted. Walter had expressed a wish 
to see and Lewii^ ddi^ted at the unusuid interest 
he topkin all that wee forward, which he rightly 
MfMBded as a proeff of the decided progress 
vw mwiiiit wilUngly complied. 

* lihe crowd etiU Oootjpad ie thi^ea, as the quad- 


rille proceeded, and it had just ocenrred to Lewis 
that the weight of so many people collected in one 
spot would try the strength of the ice pretty severely, 
when a slight cracking sound confirmed his suspicions* 
and induct him to withdraw Walter from the group. 
It was fortunate that he did so, for scarcely wene 
they clear of the crowd, when a sharp oraek, like the 
report of a pistol, rang in his ears, followed by one 
or two others in rapid succession. There was a rush 
of many feet, accompanied by the shrill screaming of 
women, and on looldng round, Lewis perceived that 
a portion of the ice had given way, and that several 
persons were struggling in the water. 

Chafeee XX. 

PAtJST GETS ON SWIMMINGLY, AND THE BEADEE IS 

INTEODUCED TO A DIVING BELLE, WMNGlNO WET. 

T int shrieks alluded to in the last chapter still 
continued, and Lewis, consigning Walter to the care of 
a servant, hastened to the spot to render any assist- 
ance which it might be in his power to afford. As he 
reached the scene of action, the panic and confusion 
were so great, that it was no easy matter to ascertain 
the extent of tho mischief, or to know how to sot 
about remedying it. Lord Bellefield, who seemed 
the only person at all collected, was issuing dkections 
in a loud authoritative voice, to which the majority of 
the bystanders appeared too much alarmed and excited 
to pay much attention. The number of persons who 
were actually immersed had been increased by tho 
injudicious attempts of those who had first endeavoured 
to assist them, by rushing to the edge of the broken 
icc, which, giving way under their weight, had plunged 
them also into the water. As Lewis came up, a rope 
was flung across the opening, and held tightly by men 
on either side ; grasping this firmly with one hand, 
Lewis assisted to extricate several persons who were 
clinging to the edges of the ice. He was just springing 
back, as the ice on which he was standing broke away 
beneath his feet, when a cry was raised, “ There’s a 
lady in the water !” and immediately some one added, 
" It’s the General’s daughter— it’s Miss Grant.” 
forethe words were well spokenu Lewis had flung off his 
great coat, and was about to plunge into the water, 
when his eye suddenly caught that of Lord Bellefield, 
who, having in the confusion accidentally stationed 
liimself by his side, was pointing with vehement 
gestures to the spot, where, partly sustained by her 
flowing dress, partly supported by a mass of floating 
ice, the form of Annie Grant was to be discerned. 
At the sight of the eager face of the man who had 
insulted him, some evil spirit seemed to take possession 
of Iiewis’s breast; checking himself suddenly, he 
stepped back a pace, and fixing his eyes with a piercing 
glance on Lcrd Bellefield’s features, said coldly, 
" 1 beg pardon* your lordship wiU, of oourse, rescue 
Miss Grant.” 

For a moment anger and surprise deprived Lord 
Belled of the power of speaking* but as soon as he 
find words* he replied, "Go on, sir; as yon 
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ooold risk jFdor life for a dc^, you will sniely taka a 
cold bath to Bare your master’s daughter.” 

The spe^h was an ill-chosen one, for it ei:oited a 
degree of irritation which outweighed all other con- 
siderations, and folding his arms across his chest, 
Lewis replied in a tone of the bitterest irony, Your 
lordship must excuse me. I am no iquire of dames 

Lord Bellefield’s only rejoinder was an oath, and, 
flinging off his wrapper, he appeared about to spring 
into the water. Suddenly changing his intention, he 
turned to Lewis, and exclaimed, his face livid with 
rage and vexation, ^'Ten thousand curses on you! 
yon know I cannot swim.” 

It is at such moments as these, when by our own 
wilful act we have laid ourselves open to his attacks, 
that the tempter urges us on to crimes which in our 
calmer moments we shudder to contemplate. A 
glance of triumph shot from Lewis’s dark eyes, and 
the fearful thought flashed across him , — ** She is to bo 
his bride — her fortune is to repair his extravagance — 
perhaps ho loves her and the fiend prompted the 
idea, worthy of its originator, that he might revenge 
himself on Lord Bellcficld, by leaving Annie to perish. 
But, like many other clever people, for once the 
demon outwitted himself ; the very magnitude of the 
crime served to awaken Lewis to the sinfulness of the 
line of conduct he had meditated. In an instant a 
mist seemed to clear itself away from his mental 
vision, and he perceived the abyss of guilt on the 
brink of which ho was standing. And now the 
agonizing doubt suggested itself to liim, whether his 
repentance might not have come too late — ^that Anuie 
might sink before he could reach her; and, as Lord | 
Bellefield ran off impetuously to hasten the move- 
ments of a party who were bringing a small fiat- 
bottomed boat towords'the spot, Lewis sprang into the 
water, clearing a quarter of the distance in his leap, 
and swam with vigorous strokes in the direction of 
the still floating figure. 

His fears were not unfounded. Annie’s dress, 
which had hitherto served in great measure to 
sustain her, was rapidly becoming saturated with 
water; every instant she sank lower, and while 
he was still some yards from the spot, to his horror, 
he perceived the fragment of ice on wliich she 
rested, roll round and slip from her grasp. The effect 
was instantaneous. Uttering a piercing shriek, which 
rang through his ears like a dcath-knell, she threw 
out her arms in a vain attempt to Save herself, and 
disappeared beneath the water. At the same moment, 
there was a rush, a bound, a pluiige,---6om6 large 
animal dashed past Lewis, and ere the last fragment 
of Annie’s dress disappeared, Baust had seized it in 
his mouth, and prevented its wearer fix)m sinking. 
The bystanders nojv drew the rope which had been 
flung across the opening in the ice, in such a direction 
that Lewis epuld grasp it, and, thus supported, he 
contrived to raise Annie’s head above the water, and, 
with smne assiatance from Fauat, to keep both her 
and binmdf afloat till such tune &s the punt should 
arrive* This^ Coriwtely, was not long. The instant 


it was launched. Lord Bellefleld and one or two others 
jumped into it, and in another moment Annie Grant 
was rescued from her perilous situatiox^ to the horrors 
of which she was however by this time happily insen- 
sible. As they were lifting her into the boat, poor 
Faust, who probably did not understand that his 
services were no longer needed, still retained his hold 
on her dress, and Lord Bellefield struok ^him so 
fiercely with the handle of a boat-hook that he fell back, 
stuim^, and would have sunk, had not Lewis, ^ho 
was still in the water, tlirown his arm round him 
and prevented him. 

The punt can hold no more,” exclaimed Lord 
Bellefield ; “ Miss Grant’s safety must not be endan- 
gered for^^^y consideration ; ” and as he spokehepushed 
the boat from the spot, leaving Lewis still clinging 
to the rope and supporting tho weight of the dog, 
which did not as yet begin to show any signs of life. 

« We will bring the boat back for you, sir, directly,” 
cried one of the men who were assisting Lord BeUe- 
field in punting. 

You must be quick about it, if you core to be of 
any use,” returned Lewis in a faint voice, ” for I 
can’t hold on much longer ; my limbs are becoming 
numbed with the cold.” 

“ Better let go the dog if you’re in any difficulty,” 
suggested Lord BellcOeld, with a malicious laugh, as 
the boat moved rapidly away. 

That is the way they would repay your faithful 
service, eh! my poor Faust,” murmured Lewis; 
“ never fear, we’ll sink or swim together, my dog. 
If any one deserves to drown for this day’s work, ’tis 
I, not you.” At the sound of his master’s voice the 
poor animal opened his eyes, and began to show signs 
of returning animation. Fortunate was it for them 
both, that Lewis liad contrived to place the rope under 
his arms in such a position as almost entirely to sup- 
port not only his own weight but tliat of the ^g also ; 
for long before the boat returned, his strength was 
entirely exhausted— and his limbs, from the length of 
time he had been immersed in the icy water, had 
completely lost all sensation, and were powerless as 
those of a child. 

Lord Bellefield contrived to detain the boat, on 
various pretexts, till at last the man who had promised 
to return, lost all paiienoc, and pushed off without 
waiting for permission ; in another moment they were 
by Lewis’s side. 

'*Take the dog first,” exclaimed Lewg^in a voice 
scarcely audible from exha^on. ** Now you must 
lift me in, for I can’t help myself.” 

With some difficulty (for even with the assistance 
of the rope Lewis had been barely able to keep his 
own head and that of Faust above water), the men in 
the boat complied with his directions ; the dog had 
by this time nearly recovered from the effects ^ the 
blow, and was able to stand up and lick his master’s 
face and hands, os he lay at the bottom of the pant. 
Lewis, however, by no means appeared in such good 
oase-^his cheelu and even lips were deadly ps]s^ his 
breathing was hard and laborious, and he lay with his 
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eyes closed, and his limbs stretch^ out with unna- 
tural stiffness and rigidity. As the boat approached 
the spot where a landing was practicable, Charles 
Leicester, who had assisted his brother in conveying 
Annie to the carriage, which was fortunately in waiting, 
came running back, and as his eye fell upon the 
prostrate form of Lewis, he exclaimed— 

*'Why, Arundel! good heavens, I believe hc*8 
insensible.'* 

Nor was he wrong. The instant the necessity for 
exertion was over, the reaction had been too much for 
Lewis, and ho had fainted. He was instantly lifted 
from the boat, and carried to the tent, where such 
restoratives as could be at the moment procured, 
were applied, at first without success, but after a 
short time the colour began to return to his lips, and 
in a few minutes more he was restored to consciousness. 

“ Bravo, that’s all right,” began Charley Leicester, 
as Lewis, with a faint smile, sat upright and returned 
his hearty shake of the hand with a feeble pressure ; 
” you begin to look a little less like a candidate for a 
coffin than you did five minutes ago. 1 declare, when 
1 saw you in the boat, 1 thought it was a ease of 
* found drowned.* Eaust ! good dog ; what a bump 
he’s got on the top of his head, just where the organ 
of combativcncss— no, veneration, isn’t it P ought to 
be. How did that happen P In fact. I’m quif e in the 
dark as to the whole affair, for I had gone to fetch 
shawls for some of the ladies, and when I reached the 
scene of action, Bclleffeld was fishing his intended, half- 
drowned, out of a moist punt, and enMsted me to 
assist in conveying the dripping damsel to the car- 
riage. Did you M in together P ’* 

“ You will hear enough about it soon, I dare say,” 
returned Lewis, speaking feebly and with apparent 
diffieulty ; ” I am afraid I have scarcely sufficient life 
left in me just now to teU you.” 

“Don’t attempt it,” returned Leicester, good- 
naturedly. “And the sooner you get those soaked 
clothes off, 'the better. Of course they will send back | 
the trap for you,” 

“ My carriage is on the spot,” interrupted a tall, 
aristocratic looking man, who had assisted in convey- 
ing Lewis to the tent. “My carriage is on the spot, 
and is very much at this gentleman’s service; we 
must all feel anxious to prevent his suffering from the 
effects of his gallant conduct. The preserver of Miss 
Grant’s life must be considered as a public benefactor.” 

At this |lwe a slight colour rose to Lewis’s pale 
cheeks, and a look of p8§f passed across his features. 
He to*' be styled Annie’s preserver !— ^ who had ail 
but sacrificed her life to lus feelings of revenge ! — and 
as the recollection occurred to him, a slight shudder 
ran through his frame. 

“There, you are actually shivering,” exclaimed 
Leicester. “ I shall not let you stay here any longer. 
Since Sir Balph Strickland is so kind as to offer his 
oarriage, there is nothing to delay us. Gan you walk? 
Take my am.” 

Leiris, with an inclinationof the head to Sir Balph, 
took' Leicester’s proffeigd aim, ^d having with 


difficulty risen from his seat, attempted to walk, but 
at the first step he stumbled, and would have fallen, 
had not his friend supported him. 

“ Steady, there,” continued Leicester ; “ you’re 
hardly in marching order yet. Would you like to wait 
another minute or two P ** 

“ I think I had better try to proceed,” replied 
Lewis; “exercise may serve to restore the circulation.” 

“Allow me to take your other arm,” said Sir 
Balph Strickland, kindly; “ then I think you will be 
able to reach the carriage — ^it is close at hand. The 
length of time you were iu the water has cramped 
your limbs. 1 saw the whole affair, and never wit- 
nessed anything more interesting than the conduct of 
your noble dog.” 

And as he spoke, he stooped and patted Faust, 
then forcing Lewis to accept his offer of assistance, 
they left the tent together. As his blood began once 
more to circulate, the cramp and stiffness gradually 
disappeared, and ere the trio reached the carriage, 
Lewis scarcely reqiiired assistance. On reaching 
Broadhurst, he found the General waiting to receive 
him, and the instant he alighted, he had to undergo a 
long, prosy, and pompous harangue, embodying that 
noble commander’s gratitude, during the delivery of 
which oration the subject of it was kept standing in 
his wet clothes — ^a compulsory aetjof homage to the 
cold-water-system, by no means congenial to his 
feelings, mental or bodily. However, it came to an ; 
end at last, and Lewis was permitted to retire to his 
own room. Moreover, ClLarles Leicester (instigated 
thereunto by a hint from Miss Peyton) waylaid the 
apothecary, who had been summoned on Annie’s 
account, and caused him to inspect Lewis’s condition, ^ 
which measure resulted in a command to have his bed j 
wanned, and instantly to deposit himself therein ; 
with which medical ordinance Lewis was fain to 
comply. 

There he lay until, from being much too cold, he 
became a great deal too hot, for before night he was 
in a high state of feverish excitement, accompanied 
by violent pains in the head and limbs. His medical 
adviser was, however, fortunately really skilful, and 
by vigorous and timely measures, he contrived to 
avert the rheumatic fever with which Ids patient was 
threatened; and after spending three days in bed, 
Lewis arose, feeling indeed singularly* weak, but 
otherwise little the worse in body for his aquatic 
exploit. We say in body, for mentally he hod 
suffered, and was still suffering bitterly. As he lay 
on the couch of sickness in the silent hours of the 
night, face to face with conscience, the recollection of 
the sin he had committed (for a sin it was, and he 
was too honest-hearted in his self-scrutiny not to 
recognise it as such), haunted him. The fact that he 
had been unable by his own act, to repair the conse- 
quences of the evil he had meditated, impressed him 
deeply— but for Faust, Annie would We sunk ere he 
could have reached the spot, probably to rise no more. 
It appeared a special interference of Providence to 
convince him of the folly of sdf-relionc^ and to 
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impress upon liis mind a sense of the mercy of God, 
in saying him from the consequences of his reycngeful 
feelings. True, he had repented of his fault, almost in 
the moment of committal; .true, he had risked his life 
in proof of the sincerity of his repentance ; true, the 
provocation he had received might, in the eyes of 
men, serve in great measure to justify him ; still the 
knowledge that butfor the interposition of Providence, 
he might now have felt himself a murderer, Med him 
with emotions of the deepest penitence, and at the 
same time of the liveliest gratitude. 

In this frame of mind the encomiums passed upon 
Ills gallant conduct were most distressing to him, and 
a short note from Annie, thanking him in a few 
simple words for having saved her life, added fuel to 
the fire of his self-condemnation. Amongst other good 
resolutions for the future he determined to bear any 
insults Lord Belledcld might oifer, with as much 
patient endurance as could by any possibility be 
deemed consistent with self-respect in one in his 
dependent situation; and the r*cader may judge 
of the sincerity of his repentance, if he reflects 
what such a resolution must have cost his haughty 
nature. He also determined to seek an oppor- 
tunity of confessing to Annie, how little he de- 
served her gratitude, and to implore her forgiveness 
for the wrong he had intended her. The dipping that 
young lady bad undergone, did not appear to have 
affected either her health or her spirits.'' By the 
doctor’s orders she also had been sent to bed immedi- 
ately on her return home, where, falling asleep, she 
escaped a lecture from Minerva, and dl other evil 
consequences of her immersion, and woke the next 
morning none the worse for the accident. 

It W£i3 about a week after the day on which these 
events had taken place, when the afternoon being fine, 
Lewis and Walter proposed to take a ride together. 

I Walter had mounted his pony, and Lewis was strap- 
ping a great-coat in front of his horse’s saddle, when 
liichards, the groom, who had been elevated to the 
rank of second coachman, (as the illness of the head 
coachman had rendered his resignation an act of 
necessity, and the next in command had succeeded to 
his vacant box,) came forward, and touching his hat, 
asked if he co^d speak to Lewis a minute P 

" Certainly ; what is it ? ” returned Lewis, step- 
ping aside a few paces. 

“ Why, sir, p’raps you know as the General’s gone 
out a-drivingP ” 

j ** I was not aware of the fact,” returned Lewis ; 

I ” but what then?” 

I “ He’s a-driving of hisself, sir , — (mr iron-greys, 

! Mr. Arundel. Master aint so young as ho used to 
was, and it’s my belief if anythink startles ’em, he 
won’t be able to hold^’em— they go sweetly now, but 
they do pull most amazing. 1 drove ’em yesterday, 
and afore I got home my arms ached proper/y.” 

" Did you mention this to General Grant P ” in- 
quired Lewis. 

** Well, I told him 1 was afeard hVd find ’em pull 
rather stiff; but he only give me one of his bkek 


looks ; as much as to say, ^ Keep your advice to your- 
self, and mind your own business.* Master’s rather 
a hard gentleman to talk to, you see ; he ’s always 
been used to shooting and flogging men, out in the 
Ingies, till it’s kind a-become natural to him ; and av 
he can’t act the same here, why it puts him out like.” 

” 1 do not see that anythmg can be done now,” 
observed Lewis, afte^ a moment’s reflection: **iflhad 
been here when the General started, 1 would* have 
told him the trick the iron-greys played us, and 
vised him not to drive them just yet ; but I dare say it 
would have done no good ; for as you say your master 
is not over-fond of advice gratis. I suppose he has 
one of the grooms with him P ” 

Only a mere boy, sir, and Miss Annie,” was the 
reply. 

I *'What!” exclaimed Lewis, in a quick, excited 
I tone of voice ; is .Miss Grant with him P Why did 
I you not say so before P Which road have they tedeen P 
! —How long have they been gone?” 

I “About twenty minutes, or p’raps not so long,” 
returned Bicliards. “ I think they ’re gone to Cam- 
field — least ways, I heard master tell Miss Annie to 
bring her cord-case, ’cos he was going to call on 
Colonel Norton.” 

“ That must be eight miles by the road, but not 
much above five across the fields by Churton Wood,” 
rejoined Lewis. 

“That w right, Mr. Arundel,” was the reply; ‘ 
“ and the gates is unlocked, for I rode that way with j 
a note for Colonel Norton the day afore yesterday.” 

£rc liichards had finished speaking, Lewis was on 
horseback ; and as soon as they reached the park, he ; 
turned to his pupil, saying, “ Now, Walter, sit firmly, ' 
guide the pony on to the turf, tighten your reins, and 
then for a good canter ; — touch him with the whip— 
not too hard — ^that’s it.” Putting his own horse in 
motion at the same time, they rode forward at a brisk 
canter, which, as the horses grew excited by the rapid 
motion, became almost a gallop. Crossing the park 
at this pace, they turned down a bridle path which led | 
through a wood, and across several grass fields, beyond , 
the last of which lay a wide common. As they ap- ; 
proached this, Lewis took out his watch. “ Above 
four miles in twenty minutes, — call that good work 
for a pony. You rode very well, Walter, — ^you’ve a 
capital scat on horseback now.” 

“ I can leap too,” rejoined Walter ; “ Bichards , 
taught me, the days when you were ill in bed.” i 

“ I’m glad to hear it,” retamed Lewis— who, while j, 
his pupil was speaking, had been endeavouring, un- j. 
successfully, to open agate — “ for they have fastened j| 
this gate with a padlock, and we must find our way : 
over the hedge.” 

“ Oh! but I can’t” began Walter. 

“ Yes, you can,” interposed Lewis, “ when I have 
cleared the road for you, and shown you how to do it. 

Sit still, and watch me.” So saying, he selected a 
place where the hedge was thin, and the ditch and 
bank practicable, and, putting his horse into on easy 
canter, rode at it. Being particularly anxious iliat 
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notliing shoald go wrong, and that Walter should be 
oonyinced of the feasibility of the attempt, Lewis was 
not best pleased when his horse, instep of rising to ^ 
the leap, refused it, and relied to a tolerably sharp 
apphcation of the spur by plunging violently, and 
turning short round. His rider, however, sat aa 
firmly as if he were part of the animal, and cantering 
round two sides of the field, he got him well in hand 
and again rode him at the hedge, working his mouth 
with the bit, and giving him the spur. This disci- 
pline produced the desired effect ; for, instead of re- | 
fusing the leap this time, the horse sprang forward with 
a bound which would have cleared an obstacle of twice 
the size, and alighted on the other side several feet 
beyond the ditch. Lewis rode on a few yards, and 
then turning, leaped back into the field, and rejoined 
his pupil. “ Now, Walter, you must do as 1 have 
done canter up to that gap, give the pony his head, 
touch him on the flank as he approaches the hedge, 
sit firmly, and press in your knees, and you’ll go over 
as nicely as possible.” 

But poor Wfdter’s courage failed him ; the conflict 
between Lewis and his horse had destroyed his con- 
fidence, and he was afraid to make the attempt ; his 
tutor read it in his blanched check and quailing glance, 
and being aa kind and judicious as he was firm, forbore 
to press the point, and dismounting, led the pony 
through the gap, and assisted Walter to scramble over 
on foot; then remounting his steed, he tested his 
obedience by once more leaping him over ; and having 
thus achieved the adventure of the locked gate, tutor 
and pupil cantered off across the common. But this 
little episode had caused some loss of time, and when 
Lewis reached the lane leading to the village, near 
which Colonel Norton’s house was situated, he learned 
from a man who was mending the road, that a phaeton, 
answering the description of Ceneral Grant’s equipage, 
had passed a few minutes before. 

“ My friend Bichards’ fears were needlessly excited 
then, it seems, and the old gentleman is abetter whip 
than he gave^Mm credit for being,” thought Lewis ; 
” it would not do for him to break his daughter’s neck, 
before she has foigiveu me for resolving to allow her 
to be drowned. .Poor girl, she has always shown me 
so much kindness and consideration; — and £ to 
determine to visit the insolence of her future husband 
on her devoted head. If I had heard of any one else 
purposhig such a thing, I should have set him down os 
a monster of iniquity. Oh ! if I could but learn to 
control my wretched temper ! “ Gome, Walter,” he 
aloud, we will go Wk,by the road. Don’t trot 
just yet ; the horses are warm, we must let them get 
a little 6ool.” 

After proceeding about half-a-mile along the lane, 
which was only just wide enough to allow vehicles to 
pass each other, they overtook an elderly woman in a 
red cloak ipost idetareaquriy perched between two 
panniers on a dimkey^s back* Such an arrangement 
oring a novelty to Walter, he was procee£ng to 
inquire ef what use the pamihBn were, whmi Lewis’s 
qidcA scnuie of hearing ^ught a sound which caused 


him to rein in his horse, end, enjoining silence, pause 
to listen. His ears had not droeived him* Owing 
to the frosty weather the road was particularly hard, 
the ruts also had been lately mmided with eoarse 
gravel, and as he stood still the sound of horses’ feet 
galloping, and the rattle of a carriage proceeding at 
unusual speed, became distinctly audible in the lane 
behind them. The vehicle was evidently rapidly 
approaching. The lane being in this part extremely 
narrow, Lewis’s first thought was for Walter’s safety, 
and seizing the pony’s rein, he set spurs to his horse, 
and they canter^ on a short distance till they reached 
a gateway leading into a field. The gate was for- 
tunately open, and desiring Walter to ride into the 
field, and wait till he joined liim, he turned his horse’s 
head and began to retrace his steps. As soon as he 
had passed an old oak-tree which stood at a comer of 
the road and prevented any one from seeing beyond 
it, he perceived the cause of the sounds which had 
reached him, and which he had already but too 
correctly divined. 

At about a hundred yards from the spot where 
he was stationed, appeared a phaeton drawn by 
a pair of magnificent iron-greys, which Lewis had no 
difficulty in recognising ; and, from the furious pace 
at which they were advancing, it was evident that 
their driver had lost all control over them; while 
about half way between Lewis and tlie equipage in 
question, were the donkey and panniers, with the old 
woman in the red cloiJc before alluded to. The 
gentleman driving the phaeton shouted to her to get 
out of the way, and Lewis made signs to her os to 
which side of the road she had better take ; but she 
appeared either paralysed with fear, or unable to guide, 
her donkey ; and ere she could comply with, or probably 
comprehend these directions, the infuriated horses 
had overtaken her, and dashing against her, flung her, 
donkey, panniers and all, to the ground with a shock 
like tliat of a battering ram. At the same instant 
Lewis, availing himself of the temporary check, rode 
forward, and, springing from his saddle, seized the 
heads of the plioeton horses, and with much difficulty, 
and no inconsiderable personal risk, succeeded in 
stopping them. 

( 2*0 he QQHtinmd.) 


BDME. 

Thb glorious struggle of the Bomans, in defence 
of their civil and moral liberty and their social rights, 
may be considered, for the present, at an ^d. It have 
terminated, as Italian straggles for independence have 
been doomed to terminate for the last three hundred 
years. ” Might overcomes right ; ” but might cannot 
destroy the principle of right, or the power of distin- 
guishing between right and wrong ; and, in the eyes of 
the dispasskmate, the liberal, mid the just, the Bomans, 
even subjugated as they are once more under an 
odious and degrading yoke, have more dmm to 
respect for the brave though nnsnooessM ■ efforts 
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liaTe made to free themselves from it, than have 
Oudinot and his m jrmidons, strattiog about in dassie 
Borne, as they are at this moment, in the decorations 
lavidied upon them by the degraded Frenoh Govern- 
ment, for their unjustifiable attack upon a people who 
had neitiier injured nor offended them, and who, at 
any rate, were only acting upon the principles of 
which they had themselves given the example. 

We are not going to enter into the question as to 
the right which a people, like an individual family, 
have to regulate their own affairs, according to their 
own views, so long as their internal arrangements do 
not interfere with the comfort or safety of their 
noiglibours; we wish to confine ourselves solely to 
the considemtion how far the Bomans have deported 
themselves well or ill, under the ciroumsiances in 
which they have recently been placed. 

Burke, speaking of revolutions, says truly, “ The 
speculative line of demarcation, where obedience ought 
to end, and resistance must begin, is faiut, obscure, 
and not easily definable. It is not a single act, or a 
single event which determines it. Governments must 
bo abused and deranged indeed before it can be 
thought of ; and the prospect of the future must be 
as bad as the experience of the past.” 

This dismal experience of the past, this hopeless 
prospect of the future, it was, that roused the 
Bomans to their late attempt to establish their social 
system upon a just and liberal basis. It has been 
asked by passing tourists and idle visitors in the 

Eternal City,” what its inhabitants had to complain 
of? Solely occupied themselves in search of pleasure 
and amusement, they fancied that so long as the 
Bomans were sauntering about the Corso, or ogling 
the ladies in the churches, the ** pomps” of which 
I his holiness seems, in his letter to General Oudinot, 
to think it so incumbent upon him to maintain, tliey 
must perforce be contented; and so they might be, if 
with them, as with too many of those who have 
called their conduct into question, mere i)as8ive, sen- 
sual existence were enough to satisfy an intellectuid 
and responsible being. But the Bomans, cramped as , 
they were in their education, limited in their pursuits, 
fettered by their priests, and encircled by their spies, 
yet both saw and felt the evils they laboured under. 
All posts and places, appointments and employments, 
that could possibly be held by the clergy, and among 
them many little fitted for their profession, were in- 
exorably grasped at by them. The articles of con- 
sumption that were most important to the comfort 
i |iid well-doing of the poor were monopolised by the 
rich ; trade and commerce were fettered by the most 
disproportionate imposts, and the most absurd^ re- 
strictions ; among others, the importation of agricul- 
tural uaplements upon any new or improved priuciplo 
was absolutely forbidden. 

Courts of law— for justice they could not be called— 
though shut to public inquiry, were open to the most 
infamous bribery, and could practise the most har^s- 
ing didays. Beventy-iwo means of evading a just 
piooesi oottld bo put in practice; a person could be 


seised in his own house, on n simple msndeie of 
authority, without the astignment of any tnaaon for 
the procure, and immur^ for years in a piison 
without his friends knowing the plm of hia inoimn*' 
tion, or whether he were dive or dead. The press 
was so limited in its privileges, that it was little moee 
than a diary of and processions, and any endear 
vour after mental improvement, was regarded hj the 
authorities with a suspicious eye, whilst even the 
most sacred precincts of domestic life were exposed Ao 
the intrusions of priestly interference, or the malig- 
nant misrepresentations of hired reporters, often in 
the guise of imaginary friends. 

For the last ten years the impatience of the 
Bomans under these burdens, which degraded them 
equally in their own eyes and in those of other 
nations, had been increasing ; but their unwillingness 
to disturb the last days of the aged Pontiff, Gregory 
XVI. gave them patience to wait for that release 
from his distasteful sway, which, by the common 
course of nature, could not be long withheld from 
them. At length he died, and how ? Not surrounded 
by his cardinals, who, having shared the splendours of 
his oflico might be supposed to have given tlieir 
attendance to soothe his bed of death; not by his 
family ties, or confidential friends— a pope has none ; 
not by his faithful servants, for the servants of a 
pope, even if they have had the semblance of fidelity 
beforehand, arc straiglit converted into thieves, in 
his last moments, in virtue of the privilege granted 
them, by custom, of pillaging— in imitation, wo pre- 
sume, of their betters — every thing they lay their 

hands upon, under the name of perquisites, in the 
apartment of their master, whilst breath enough 
remains in his body to still authorize them to call him 
such. So Gregory died, b’terally alone; without even 
liis confessor, or any other ghostly comforter by him; 
on omission the more remarkable, as in all humbler 
cases, the priests invariably take tlieir stand by a 
death-bed, even to the exclusion of the nearest rela- 
tives ; but then Gregory had already made his will 
and testament, so there was nothing more to be done 
in that quarter. 

Few popes ever mounted the papal chair more un- 
expectedly to himself, as well as to everybody else, 
than Pio Nono; not one was ever more joyfully 
received. His benevolent countenance, the sweetness 
of which, however, the slightest exaggeration might 
turn into an expression bordering upon fatuity ; his 
fine voice, equally sonorous and harmonious, and the 
gracious and noble sentiments of which it was the 
vehicle, all contributed tq make him the idol of the 
people, who looked up to him, for the realization 
their hopes — the augmentation of their prosperity and 
happiness. It was a true and pure delight to be in 
Borne in the early reign of Pio Nono. Eveiy day 
brought forth some fresh courtesy on his port, some 
new proof of the admiration and gratitude of hia 
children, as he then had as much reason to style them 
as they had to regard him as their benefactor and 
father in God. 
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The act of amnesty for ' political offences with 
wliich Pio Nono commenced his reign, and which has 
been lauded throughout Europe as a proof of his- 
liberality, was one he could not, in fact, refuse ; 
for as we have already said, the Romans had only 
waited the death of Gregory to demand it; but the 
manner in which it was granted gave it additional 
value, as affording the most gratifying evidence of the 
I kindness and consideration of his disposition. At the 
I moment that it was promulgated in Rome, the 
! delighted people were formed that it was, at that 
I same instant, made known throughout the provinces ; 
j in order, that the joy of those who were pardoned 
) might have no drawback in the thought that those 
. whom they loved, and who had wept for them in their 
incarcerations and banishments, were as yet ignorant 
of their emancipation. 

Yes, they were happy days ! and heart-delighting 
were the scenes that they brought forth. Space 
would be wanting to me were I to attempt describing 
half of them, and, alas 1 it would be painful to recall 
them, contrasting as they now do with others of late 
date. But never shall 1 forget the evening, when the 
civic guard, in all the freshness of its organization, 
went to the Quirinal Palace, to thank the Pope for the 
constitution, which the Homans fondly hoped was to 
enable them to take their place among the free and 
i enlightened nations of Europe. Bands of music and 
; blazing torches preceded them, as they joyously 
I marched up the Gorso, and wound round the ascent 
* to the Quirinal Mount, amid thousands of their fellow 
; citizens, who rent the air nuth cries of Viva Bio Nono! 

; Arrived opposite the palace, they marshalled them- 
I selves in front of it, whilst the delegates were ad- 
: mitted into its interior, to convey the grateful ackuow- 
; ledgments of the people to the beloved Pontiff. And 
I liow beautiful at that moment was the scene ! all was 
BO still that the trickling of the fountain that ilows at 
the foot of the mighty obelisk, between the gigantic 

I horses with their attendants, formed by the hands of 
■ Phidias and Praxiteles, were distinctly heard; Avhilst 

I I the red light of the torches gleamed upon its waters, 

1 1 as if in playful rivalry with the silver beams that fell 
i ; on them from the moon, which was tranquilly sailing 
I above through a pure vault of such blue as only 
i Italy can show. At length the Pontiff himself 

appeared; his voice rang through the evening breeze 
like a silver trumpet, and, like the sound of that 
inspiring instrument, animated the hearts of those 
who listened to it. The moment after the troops had 
received his benediction, they fell back into the order 
of their march, and the accompanying crowd dispersed 
with that decency and good humour, which on all occa- 
sions characterise Roman crowds, and impart a feeling 
of securii^ exnong them that completes the enjoy- 
ment of any public spectado in that city. '1 

And then these same civic guards, how joyfully 
they asshmed their uniforms, the livery of freedom, 
if the ^maly may be permitted. How proud the 
young were of their mi&tjhxy garb; it was to them 

the real ancient togar-^ marked their escape from 


female dictation into the prouder fields of manly 
action. Howpleased the mammas and papas, too, were 
to see their little sons running before them, miniature 
copies of the same !•— tiny rotary caps and belts, 
rapiers fifteen inches long, with which they menaced 
the dogs of smaller size that crossed their path; how 
well will they remember, even in their old age, their 
first assumption of this, to them, every way manly 
and military garb. But let it not be imagined that 
all this was mere temporary exhilaration and outward 
show. No. The young men inspired by their garb, 
like Achilles at the sight of the sword displayed to 
him by Ulysses, scarcely felt themselves at ease in 
their new attire ere they begged permission of their 
sovereign priest, or priestly sovereign, to join their 
brethren in the cause of freedom, and to march to the 
aid of Venice and Ecrraia. Oh, how great was the 
enthusiasm of Home at that moment ! and under the 
encouragement then, and sanction of its spiritual 
head ! True, the young warriors marched out of the 
city, out of the gates of the Piazza del Popolo, as yet 
ignorant of the hardships and horror of warfare; the 
carrying of their muskets more resembling a chevaux 
defrise than the regular bearing of disciplined troops; 
the ladies weeping at the thought that their cavaliere 
serventi would lose sight of their domestic duties, in 
the 

" Pride, pomp and circumstance of glorious war.’* 

But tiie Romans then felt themselves men, and true 
I Romans, and hundreds of gallant youths, who left 
the Corso, the opera, and ** my lady's chamber,” at the 
inspiration of the moment, met death ten days after 
on the plains of Comuda, as bravely as 

“ The noblest Roman of them all.” 

At this moment how lovingly appear before me tlieir 
sweet countenances, radiant in youthful hope, animated 
with expectation,' but yet with a deeper perception of 
a possible something, solemn, dismaying, and requiring | 
all tlicir energies to meet. Those who had but a few i 
months before wrapped themselves effeminately in 
their cloaks at the threat of a change in the wind, or 
a passing shower, were now ready to take their mother 
earth for their resting-place, the blue vault of the 
heavens above them for their canopy. j 

Nor was the change in their morale less remarkable ! 
than their physique. Prom never looking into a book — , 
an abstinence devoutly encouraged by their ghostly i 
confessors— not even into the Biari di Roma, which, 
sooth to say, held out no more tempting bill of fare 
than a list of the fesias and religious processions, and 
of the individuals who had had the honour of kissing 
the Pope’s toe, they eagerly began to peruse the 
various daily, weekly, and more pretentious works that 
issued from the press under its newly-gained freedom. 
Prom reading they began to think, to discuss with 
each other, to open wider sources of refiection and 
information, even to the Bible itself. Honor of 
horrors to the priests, who on the principle that "the 
(Mdren of this world are wiser than the children of 
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I light, studiously keep its soid-purifying, and self- 
j invigorating streains from the lips of the iinquatified. 
that is to say. of the laity. But. alas ! scarcely had 
this freedom of the press seen the light, ere it was 
destined to be overshadowed with a cloud. Some of 
the oscurantUte^ the advocates of despotism and 

• popular ignorance, may say that it drew this cloud 
. upon its own head by tlie abuse of its new-born rays : 

• but it was not the sportive satire of the Pallade, the 
PasquinOf the Cassmdrio^ and a hundred others, which, 
hatched in tlie warmlh of the new atmosphere, issued 
forth and jostled each other like motes in the sun ; it 

I was not that communities and individuals, snper- 
I stitions and socialities, were playfully pointed out and 
j ridiculed ; but that one of those productions of the day 
dared to arraign the majesty of Austria, to laugh at 
its pompous despotism, to question alike its justice and 
its power, that the liberty of the press was in fact 
revoked and nulliOed by the forcible suppression of the 
offending journal. Shortly after, a sense of the 
injustice of this act of power, the first that generated 
in the minds of the people a suspicion that all was not 
so fair tind above board as they were willing to believe, 
found an opportunity of manifesting itself in the 
tearing down of the Austrian arms, upon the news 
arriving in Home of the military forces of that country 
heaving entered Ferrara. The double-headed eagle 
was prostrated in the dust, amid the sliouts of thou- 
sands of Homans who doomed it to the flames, to 
whioh the advocates of despotism and superstition 
would gladly have condemned the pci-pctrators of the 
act ; but from that moment confidence between the 
people and the Pope w^as at an end. The people 
distrusted the sincerity of their prince and pastor j the 
Pope felt that he could no longer rely upon the 
affection of his people, because he was conscious he 
was not deserving of it. Still his person was beloved 
and would always have been respected, but his car- 
dinals witnessed with joy the brcacli, and used every 
artifice to widen it. Under pretence of fears for their 
own personal safety they obtained a tcmpoiary asylum 
in the Quirinal Palace, and from that time the union 
between the Pope and the y)cople was broken. The 
first cndcavom- of the red-hatted dignities was to 
poison the mind of his holiness with an idea that there 
existed a plot against his life ; he manfully ordered 
out his private carriage at the suggestion, and sallied 
forth unattended and without guards, to show himself 
among his subjects, whom his cardinals had thus 
falsely represented as his personal enemies. He was 
received, as for his own sake he always would have 
been, with acclamations of regard wherever he showed 
j himself, and when he returned to the palace he 
declared that he would for the future see with his own 
eyes and hear with his own cars. Happy would it 
have been for him and for his people had he persevered 
in this wise and honest resolution ; but it was not for 
the interest of the purple wolves,” as they have been 
aptly styled by a popular Roman preacher, who sur- 
rounded him, that be should do so. * But Pio Nono 
had, with the graces of a sweet and generous dis- 


position. the drawback that too often accompanies it 
Ho wanted firmness, and he who wants that quality, 
so indispensable to truth and moral courage, will 
invariably, under trying circumstances, be found 
wanting also in sincerity and consistency. Thus it 
was with Pio Nono. Beset on all sides, anxious to 
please all parties, his conduct became every day 
more and more contradictory. He could not revoke 
the constitution he had granted, but he refd^ed, 
continually refused, to authorize its acts, and the 
Homans began to suspect that they were in a situation 
similar to that of the daughters of the Yicar of 
Wakefield, who were allowed to have a guinea in their 
pockets, on the express condition that they should 
never change it. 

The refusal of the Pope to sanction the war with 
Ausirita, after he had witnessed and idlowed every 
preparation for it, was a grievous blow to the patriotism 
of the people. The ministry resigned in consequence ; 
another was liastily formed; the ins and the outs 
rapidly succeeded each other; the oifice of minister of 
war changed hands nine times in eleven months. The 
Pope seemed to change his own opinions with some- 
thing of the same celerity, lie received Gioberti, at 
that time one of the strongest advocates for popular 
freedom, with a warmth that bordered on inconsistency, 
and strove to calm the vexations of his people by the 
most loving and flattering proclamations; and then 
ailowcd Hossi, his most unpopular minister, to fill the 
streets with armed men, with the intention of over- 
awing the people and their representatives, whilst 
the ciiief government journal was permitted to throw 
the most bitter sarcasms upon the chamber of deputies, 
and the Italian chai*acter in general. 

It was then that the event look place which filled 
the lovers of order, the respecters of laws divine and 
human, with grief. Hossi was stabbed in ascending 
the staircase of the chamber. He was already an 
object of distrust to the people, as \rell from the 
insolence of Ids manners as the despotic nature of his 
doctrines, of which lie left behind him sufficient proof 
in a list of 2,100 individuals, of whom he was 
meditating the arrest in Home and different parts of 
the Papal States ; he added to ihcir ill-will by the 
indecent haste with which his carriage dashed through 
the assembled crowd, to the peril of their lives, and 
contrary to the courtesy which the Romans invariably 
practise among each other on all public occasions. 
Groans and hisses from all around testified their 
disapprobation alike of his person and of his principles. 
He replied to them os he idighted, by a contemptuous 
smile, an insulting gesture ; . that instant a dagger was 
raised against him, and in a few minutes he had 
breathed his last ! It was the deed of a njomcnt ; 
whether premeditated or not, he who struck tlie blow 
alone can know or say. Dispassionate persons believed 
that the people in general had not the slightest 
knowledge of such a transaction being meditated, or 
the slightest participation in it; but certain it is that 
when done its perpetration did not appear to cause 
either horror or regret. A grave and solemn Iran- 
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qailUtj reif^ned throughout the eity all that day, hut 
the next still more agitating events occurred. The 
people demanded from the Pope the formation of a new 
minhitry with certain conditions, foremost among 
which stood the oonvoking an Italian Diet in Home, 
and the prosecution of the war with Austria. 

The Pope, with the vacillation of his character, 
hesitated; the people became impatient, and endea- 
voured to force their way into the court of the 
palace. The Swiss guard closed the gates against 
them ; the people set fire to the gates ; the Swiss fired 
upon the people ; and the civic guard and military, 
who had peaceably come to the scene of action 
unarmed, fiew back to their respective stations for 
their muskets. His Holiness, hearing what was going 
on and fearful of bloodshed, sent to entreat that a stop 
should be put to aifi violent proceedings, and promised 
that there should be no farther difiiculty as to the 
conditions required. Half an hour was granted him 
to ratify this promise ; meanwhilo the musket of one 
of the civic guards went off by accident, and the 
report of it unfortunately gave rise to the idea that 
the Swiss were making a Mrtie from the palace ; the 
platoons in the rear instantly fired a volley, by which 
several of their companions in front were wounded 
—the motion was so sudden that the persons around, 
ignorant of the mistake, and seeing no combatants, 
thought the volley was a feu de joie. Such was the 
origin of an affair which was magnified by the 
alarmists, and misrepresented accordingly by the 
English journals, into a desperate and bloodthirsty 
attempt on the part of the people to massacre the 
Pope in his own palace. 

Order, however, was soon restored. Tlie minister, 
Oalletti, issued from the palace with the promise of 
the Pope to dismiss his Swiss guards, and his approval 
of the new ministry, and the populace quietly dispersed. 

This was on Thursday, the 16th of November, 18*1:8. 
Niue days after, Saturday, November the 26th, the 
Pope fied from his capital and his people in the 
disguise of a menial, with moustacliea to boot I What 
would St. Peter liavc said had he met his repre- 
sentative thus travestied, flying away from the possible 
honour of martyrdom? The first sentiment that 
sincerely pervaded all ranks of the people on hearing 
of his flight was regret for his departure ; a regret 
mingled with astonishment, as it was only the very 
day before that he had solemnly declared his firm 
resolution never to abandon the fmoplc, under any 
circumstances whatsoever. They, however, at first 
forgave him this double act of duplioity and cowardice, 
for they persuaded themselves that he had acted 
under the false impressions made upon his too 
ductile mind, by the evil and self-interested advisers, 
with whom^ to his own misfortune and that of Rome, 
he had been for some time but too closely in contact. 

And now we come to the point from which, down 
to the last trying moment when they were compelled 
by superior forces to admit an unworthy and un- 
generous enemy within ihm walls, we will maintain 
tke conduct of the Smnans, as far as we could 


judge of it, not more from the evidence of our own 
senses than from daily informatbn most carefoUj* and 
impartially collected by us, to have been, in every 
respect, admirable and just, and as such, entitled to 
the approbation and sympathy of every free and 
generoua people. 

From the first day of the ignominious flight of the 
Pope, the Romans found themselves placed in diffi- 
culties only to be conceived by those who shared or 
witnessed them. The eyes of all Europe were fixed 
upon them; most 

“ with looks askance.*' 

The representatives of its respective powers left the 
capital one after another. France, ostensibly because 
it objected to a national Italian Diet ; Spain, because 
it desired the presence of the head of the church in 
Madrid, to influence the elections then pending in 
that country ; Holland and Bavaris^ beoauso they had 
always advocated the pre-existent state of things; 
Portugal the same; Russia, as the typo itself of 
despotism in every shape. Austria had withdrawn 
before, and England had no ambassador to withdraw; 
or, to judge from her subsequent conduct, she would 
liHve dono so. The exchequer, regularly pillaged 
under the old regime, was in the most deplorable state, 
and the commereb of the city, as well as the pecuniary 
aid it received from the annual influx of foreigners, 
greatly suflered from the diminution in number of 
those birds ^ of passage who were scared at the 
turbulent aspect of the moral atmosphere. Never- 
theless the government was unnppallcd. It immediately 
set on foot employment for the people, in the form of 
roifroads, repairs, excavations, &c. It gave com- 
missions to the artists most in necessity, and provided 
for private distresses, whilst the greatest simplicity 
and economy were preserved in its own expenses, and 
many of the ministers gave np the half of their very 
moderate salaries in order to burden the state as 
little as possible. Meanwhile, the Pope had given a 
deep wound to the lingering affections of his people by 
throwing himself into the arms of the bombarding 
king, whose orueliics and reiterated breaches of his 
most solemn engagements were at that time ren- 
dering him the scorn of all feeling or hcmourable 
minds, whatever their creed or their countiy might be ; 
and thus, by one of his majesty’s myrmidons, was the 
arrival of the holy guest proclaimed : — 

"Rejoice, O Neapolitans! Pius IX. is already in 
safety ! the hand of the Omnipotent has released him 
from their infamous clutches ; the visible representative 
of Jesus Christ is in the kingdom ; in a few hours he 
will be in the midst of us ! Heaven ordains that a 
superhuman consolation sbonld succeed to the bitter- 
ness with which an iniquitous ingratitude has afflioted 
the heart of out beloved sovereign. I 

" Ferdinand II. the progeny of St. Louis, becomes ! 
the host of the most holy Kns. The august head 
of Christianity implores his hospitality, ^ he is 
alretuly flown to afford it. 

God is with us, 0 Neapolitans! Our mkfortuiiei 
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will be followed up days of serenitj. Piua IX. 
that object of eduction and wonder to the whole 
nniverse, is miraculously saved^ and is entrusted by 
God, as a sacred hearenly pledge, to our prinoe and to 
our country,” &c. 

Still deputation after deputation was sent from 
the ChamW of Deputies to invite, in the most 
respectful and dutiful terms, bis Holiness to return. 
The only apology that can bo offered for his neglect of 
them is, that possibly tliey never reached his ears. 
Soon, however, the effects of the pretence afforded by 
his absence from his capital for foreign interference 
began to manifest itself in the fitting out of a French 
fleet for Civita Vecchia, with the avowed purpose of 
reestablishing the Pope in his spiritual and temporal 
])ower, at the same time that, with the inconsistency 
that has marked the French republic from the very 
first day of its proclamation down to the present 
moment, it added in its instructions to that most 
veracious personage, M. de Courcellcs— who yet denies 
that a single aheU had ever been intentionally thrown 
into Borne — “ You will take care to give every assur- 
ance that the Bopublic does not wish to interfere in 
affairs of the Pope and his people !” 

^ The French residents in Rome, struck with the in- 
justice of their country in thus commencing hostilities 
against the Romans, immediately addressed to them 
the expression of their sympathy in the following 
terms : — 

** Romans ! the noble and dignified attitude which 
you have taken ever since your first aspirations to- 
wards liberty, and which is not weakened even by the 
critical circumstances which surround you, has excited 
the admiration, the esteem, and the sympathy of all 
free nations, wlio have, like you, ensured their inde- 
pendence. 

“ The French inhabitants of your illustrious city, 
eyewitnesses of the marks of respect which you have 
never ceased to pay to Religion, to morality, and to the 
general safety both of person and property, cannot avoid 
applauding your virtuous and generous efforts, and 
protesting loudly against all those who have repre- 
sented you in an unfavourable aspect. And how could 
they not accompany with their most ardent vows a 
people, who, by their exemplary moderation, prove 
that they are worthy of those beneflts of liberty which 
they so vrcll understand P 

Notwithstanding the conflicting cares of govern- 
ment at this juncture, as well as to the most desirable 
mode to be appointed for its permanent formation, 
as to the best mode of sustaining the courage of the 
timid and repressing the turbulence of the bold, the 
year closed in peace and harmony, after a day of 
resplendent sunshine, cheered by martial music and 
processions, and constated by religious worship 
and the solemn strains of the Te Deum, which burst 
at the same moment from thousands of lips in the 
magnificent Church of the Jesu. But very differently 
was the new year opened by the excommuuitory ad- 
monition of the Pope ; who, wliilst h*e was blessing 
away, right and left, at Naples, could find nothing for 


his own children but threats of ctemai 
wonld not become any tlung bordering upon the 
gravity of history to state exactly the manner in whk^ 
the printed copies of this mandate were received ; the 
most moderate way in which the people showed their 
contempt of it, was by their seizing, wherever they 
could find them, the insignia of the hats of the eardi*^ 
nals, by whose counsels they thought it had been 
promulgated, and throwing them into the Tiberi fifter 
a mock funeral procession. 

But we must be brief. After the organisation of 
the National Assembly everything went on tranquilly 
and cheerfully within Rome itself. The police reports 
testify to the truth that there was less crime from the 
time of the pope, the cardinals, tlie princes, and tlic 
priests takingtheirfligiitfrom the Eternal City,” than 
had been known for many years before. The inqui* 
sition and the tribunal of the vicar-general were 
abolished, as well as several other secondary and arbi< 
trary tribunals ; sundry grievous taxes were modified, 
the tariff revised, the abuses of charities corrected, 
and the military forces augmented, in order to pro- 
vide for the defence of the people against tl^se 
outward enemies whose approach became every day 
more and more probable. To raise funds for the 
exigencies of the state, the government were oom- 
pelled to issue repeated supplies of paper-money ; but 
the people seconded their efforts to the utmost of 
their means. Many families made large sacrifices of 
plate for this purpose ; silver forks and spoons were 
poured into the treasury, and the ladies cheerfully 
parted with their jewels and ornaments. The French 
advanced — the Romans were not behind-hand in 
making arrangements for their reception : the walls 
were fortified, and barricades raised with wonderful 
celerity. Every one lent a willing hand save a few 
priests and oscurantiste,yf\ko regarded the preparations 
for defence with an evil eye. The regulations made 
by the government for the comfort and welfare of the 
inhabitants were of the wisest and most parental kind. 
Stores of grain and wine, flocks of sheep, and herds of 
cattle were brought within the M-^alls ; an account was 
required of their stock-in-trade from all shopkeepers 
who dealt in articles of daily consumption ; increase 
of prices was strictly forbidden, and no family was 
allowed to lay in stores larger than usual ; in other 
words, the rich were not allowed any advantage over 
the poor. The troops were kept on the alert and con- 
tinually reviewed ; the city was illuminated at night, 
and large parties of both sexes and all ranks paraded 
the streets with equal cheerfulness and order, whilst 
patriotic songs echoed through every quarter. Nor 
was the duty of prayer for the blessing and protection 
of the Almighty in the time of danger neglected ; in- 
deed, Rome never presented a more truly religious and 
orderly aspect than when it was represented in some 
of the English journals as the seat of anarchy, impiety, 
and bloodshed. 

It was on the 30th of April that the French pre- 
sented themselves under the walls of the Porta San 
Angelica, and hostilities immediately commenced. 
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Strange, indeed, did the roar of adverse cannon 
sound at &st in Rome; itself for centuries one of the 
quietest and most undisturbed cities in Europe. The 
courage of many of the weaker sex gave way for a 
moment, they trembled and wept, and prayed with 
true Italian vivacity ; hundreds of persona rushed to 
Mount Pinmo, whence the movements of the enemy 
could be distinctly seen, at intervals, when the dear 
breeze dispersed the clouds of smoke that rose from 
the artillery. How strangely did the tranquil beauty 
of the surrounding country from this eminence con* 
trast with the threatened horrors of war! Rome, 
with all its lofty domes, its obelisks and columns, 
stretched out like a map below ; the undulating hills 
with "high Soracte” in the distance; the glittering 
villas, the lofty cypresses and umbrageous pines, all 
wore the aspect of beauty and repose. But to Rome 
it was a day of intense anxiety. Long before evening, 
however, victory decided for the Romans. The French 
were repulsed with considerable loss, and four hun* 
dred prisoners brought into the city amid the exulta- 
tion and delight of the citizens. Then was shown the 
kinil and generous disposition of the Romans, which it 
would be equally base and ungrateful for any one who 
has lived for years happily among them to deny being 
their most striking characteristic. In the first moment 
of popular fury the prisoners might have run some 
risk of ill-usage from the lower classes, who only saw 
in them the insolent invaders of their public liberties 
and private rights ; at the critical inomeni one of the 
miktaiy, throwing his arms around the Frenchman 
nearest to him, exclaimed, " No, we are all brothers ; 
one Republic must not make war upon or ill-use i 
another.’^ Instantly the tide of feeling turned towards 
the unfortunates; the wounded among them were 
conducted to the hospitals, where the first thing 
was to refresh them in their exhausted and indeed 
I famished state ; for General Oudinot had sent them 
I into the field with only a biscuit, making sure himself of 
• dining that day in Rome, having sent an intimation 
of his intention to the director of the French Academy, 
whilst he directed his ofilcers to take their dress girdles 
with them, perhaps under the idea that his entree into 
the " Eternal- City” would be complimented by the 
inhabitants with a ball. He relied, however, suffi- 
ciently upon the generosity of the people he was un- 
justifiably attacking, to solicit medical aid from them, 
having most improvidcntially, or presumptuously, come 
into the field without that-most necessary adjunct,genc- 
mJlij considered indisl;>cnsable in all civilized woifare. 
The Romans complied with his request by immediately 
sending him eight surgeons, witli lint, Wdages, and 
other requisites. The prisoners also were treated with 
the utmost kindness and humanity; nay, with a cour- 
tesy whhdi I should imagine unexampled in the annals 
of war; for they were not only restored to liberty, 
with welhr^lenisfaed wallets, but told they must not 
leave Rome without seeing St. Peter’s. Au amicable 
procession was fqrnmd, for thepuipose of showing it 
to them ; each Ermiohman ly^ed arm-in-arm with a 
Rom^; and when thfij ^tnd surveyed the wonders of 


that magnificent edifice, they all kndt down side by 
side in solemn religious worship, presenting a more 
truly affecting scene than was ever afforded by the 
pompous spectacle of the Pope carried on men’s 
shoulders and fanned with peacock’s feathers. They 
were then conducted, with bands of music and an 
immense concourse of people, outside the same gate 
by which they had been brought in ; a general frater- 
nal embrace passed around, and they set off, with 
tears of gratitude, which I myself witnessed, to join 
their regiments. But their favourable reports of the 
treatment they had received, and of the determina- 
tion and unanimity prevalent among the Romans, 
speedily procured them the honour of being draughted 
off to Corsica, by General Oudinot, who already found 
it difficult enough to keep his soldiers in good humour 
with a cause of which they were beginning to grow 
thoroughly ashamed, and in which they had been de- 
feated in their very onset. Yet the same general had 
actually a sort of vision, which he reported as an 
official fact, that he had entered the city in triumph 
after his first attack upon it ! 

If I were writing a narrative of the siege of Rome, 
I should only have to recall the occurrences of every 
day, during the months it lasted, to produce abund- 
ance of the most interesting facts and traits of cha- 
racter highly honourable to the Romans, whilst I 
should have no lack of others, of an exactly opposite 
chai*actcr, as afforded by the French commanders ; I 
say commanders, because the common soldiers ought 
not to be censured for actions over which they have 
no control : but the theme would be too fruitful. I 
only wish to raise my humble voice in honest testi- 
mony of what 1 bavc seen as to the disinterestedness, 
the courage, and I may add,’ the unanimity of the 
Romans under the trying, and, > latterly, appalling 
circumstances in which they were placed ; nor should 
I withhold the just tribute of praise to the conduct of 
the troops, who, under the name of foreigners, liavc 
been branded as if they were a pack of lawless free- 
booters. Never men conducted tlicmselves in a more 
orderly manner within the walls of Rome than Gari- 
baldi’s; the Lombards were equally well behaved; 
they were mostly very young men, and reminded me 
forcibly, in their countenances and the steadiness of 
their deportment, of the Scotch regiments that dur- 
ing our long war with the Jrench everywhere .com- 
manded respect, not less by their good conduct than 
their bravery. As to the Triumvirate and the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, I tliink it would bo impossible for 
any candid mind, setting aside all difference of politics, 
to refuse the meed of respect to the wonderful energy 
and untiring activity they displayed, during the period 
when the safety of the people who had chosen them 
85 their law-givers and guardians depended so greatly 
upon their prudence and foresight. Night and day 
were they in deliberation and in action. Some of 
them for one fortnight took no other repose than what 
they oasually snatched upon a couch ; and never did 
1 look upon their inteUectual countenances, pale as 
they were with fatigue and watching, without feeling 
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the profouudest respect equally for their abilities and 
the patriotio use to which they were applying them, 
at the risk of their own lives, the too probable chance 
of exile and poverty, even should their lives be spared. 
And this has come to pass. They liave to seek a 
home, and where aro they to look for one but among 
the brave and the free ? This would be subject enough 
I for another discussion ; but I wish to avoid politics 
I and personalities, and only to plead the cause of the 
unfortunate, in the name of Humanity and Truth. 

— ♦ — 

ASCENT or MOUNT iETNA. 1847. 

Having explored Catania and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, we prepared to ascend the volcano; and 
besides our own mules, we engaged three to cany our 
cloaks and provisions, appendages by no means useless. 

The ascent of Vesuvius is a walk ; that of Stromboli, 
a fatiguing excursion ; tliat of iBtna a journey, short, 
but dways laborious, and, it may be, dangerous. 
Upon its elevated declivities, where the ice never 
wholly melts, violent tempests, storms of hail and 
snow, often suddenly assail the traveller who bad set 
forth under an unclouded sky. The variations of 
temperature, and of atmospheric pressure also, arc 
great ; the thermometer stands at 40^ on the plane in 
the day-time in the shade, and nearly 60^ higher in the 
sun, but it often falls below zero during the night, which 
must be passed at the foot of the cone ; and the 
traveller must undergo this change of temperature 
twice in forty-eight hours, the general time taken for 
accomplishing the ascent and descent. i 

We started from Catania at day-break, and traversed 
the cultivated region through peaceful villages sur- 
I rounded by orange and olive-grounds, vineyards and 
fruitful orchards, all reposing upon volcanic cinders, 
and growing out of lavawbicb the slow action of ages 
’ lias scarcely reduced to powder. These villages aud 
country houses are built of lava, and arc often situated 
I in the very mouth of an ancient crater; while across 
’ the smiling fields lies a dark baud, which marks a more 
* recent stream of destruction. The evidence of what 
! has been, destroys the beauty of the present by inspiring 
fear for the future ; and we felt this more strongly on 
remarking above the bouses of Nicolosi, the double 
peak of Monte llosso, wbcncc, in 1C69, that shower of 
ashes issued which buried all the neighbouring country, 
and threatened Catania, tliough nearly four leagues 
distant, with destruction. A band of gigantic scoria 
stretches southward from the foot of this mountain ; 
in some parts it is a league in width, and the blocks 
and ridges are as sharp and black as if just throvni 
from the orater ; the lapse of two centuries not haying 
produced even a single blade of grass upon them. 

Nioolosi marks the limit of the cultivated region, 
and its houses touch upon a hill of black sand, where 
tali shmbs of broom with their golden blossoms only 
are to be seen here ‘and there ; next a plain of bare 
lava must be crossed, and here commenced our 
difficulties. The siroeoo was blowing, and at Nioolosi 
vox*. 3C. 


Uie thermometer stood at 40^ in the shade. Scorched 
by the vertical sun and its reflection on the ground, 
we liastened our mules in order to reach the " woody 
region,” which from a distance sCemed to promise ns 
shade and relief ; but what was our disappointment 
at finding there only a bed of ferns, with occasionally 
some naked tranks of old oak trees. The centre belt 
of JEtna exhibits everywhere this scene;* for in 
all this extent, formerly covered with forests, ^leie 
does not now remain a single tree uninjured either 
by age or by fire. In consequence of a lawsuit 
fifteen years since, between the Prince of Patemo and 
the Proprietaiy Communes, the district is left un- 
guarded, and the mountaineers have barked or burned 
the trees, that they may carry them away for themselves 
ns dead wood. 

We continued our ascent under the burning rays of 
the sun, along a path of decomposed lava, sometimes 
winding round ancient craters now clothed in verdure ; 
and on all sides was displayed the rich flora of Mount 
.^tna. Some shepherds, followed by numerous flocks, 
enlivened this part of the landscape and gazed upon 
us with careless curiosity. After two hours* travel we 
reached a small hut on tlie skirt of the wood. It was 
past mid-day and the heat was less insupportable, 
besides which we were 6,000 feet above the point 
w’hence w'c started. We had but 3,000 feet to climb 
to reach tlic house built by Dr. Gemellaro, with the 
aid of the English ; but this was the roughest part of 
the journey, and we were obliged to rest in order to 
recruit our strength. We unpacked our provision 
basket, and, seated upon the fine short turf, both 
travellers and muleteers made au excellent repast, 
after which we fell asleep at the foot of au aged oak. 

llcfreshed by our short slumber we resumed our 
journey, and entered the “desert region.** Here 
vegetation almost disappears ; and the 177 species of 
plants which omamciit the woody region are suddenly 
reduced to eighty- four, of which more than thirty 
arc lichens. Not a tree, not a shrub, lifts its head 
amid these wilds, and nothing can be more desolate 
than this portion of the mountain,, where ridges 
covered with old lava or grey cinders everywhere 
fatigue the eye. Our mules stumbled at every step of 
the faintly marked path of our steep ascent, and the 
temperature was perceptibly diminished. At the foot 
of the Montagnuola, one of the largest secondary cones 
of .^tna, the guide pointed out the glaciers of Catania, 
vast masses of level ice lying under a bed of fine 
sand; a little above which the naked snow was 
visible. Coats and cloaks were now necessary, aud 
even these were soon insufficient ; therefore, in order 
to retain some degree of warmth, w'c dismounted and 
proceeded to climb on foot the last steeps to the 
house. At the moment of our arrival there, the sun, 
sinking behind the western side of the island, threw 
the shadow of .®tna upon the Ionian Sea, and illu- 
mined the country around Catania with his parting 
rays. For an instant only we stood to admire this 
magnificent panorama, interrupted to the north ^the 
cone of the great crater, rising in the centre rf the 
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jdainDdLi^ more thaa 1^000 feet abore our heada i 
but the extreme edld did not permit ue to ttrait till the 
aoene dosed in darkness. The tbennometer bad 
fallen below tet(h sad We entered the house grateful 
for the shelter it sflbrded. Less happy than onrselTes, 
the muleteers were obliged to descend the Mon- 
tagnuda, in order to find some care free from ioe and 
snow where tb^ might place their beasts ; and only 
thegtuderemai^ with us. In the twinkling of an 
qre he lighted a oharooal fircb around which we 
jcyfolfy dr^ ; the lamps were lighted^ the provisions 
idfHsed upon a rude but dean table ^ andiwhile we 
were eating our sapper, our attendant swept the camp- 
bed and spread a thin mattress upon the rough boards. 
Then having replenished the and taken every 
precaution against cold, we went to our couch, lying 
dosdy together covert with our cloaks, and were 
soon asleep in spite of the currents of cold air which 
arose from the frozen ground through the crevices of 
our bed. 

At two o’dock the guide awoke us, gate us each 
a stout pole, and we took the path to the crater, the 
moon shining brightly. We had some difficulty in 
crossing the stream of lava, which in 1838 flowed 
round foot of the little hill on whieh our resting 
place is built ; we then crossed a bank of snow, which 
mocked uudm onr feet ; and lastly, a gentle slope 
covered with sooiii^ when wc found ourselres at the 
foot of the cone, and commenced an ascent as difficult 
at first as that of Stromboli. Stones and sand gave 
way under each step, but with the guide’s help, we 
reached a lava stream flowing westward, and the 
ascent became less fatiguing. At length we gained 
the summit, and stood in motionless astonishment at 
the scene spread out before us. At our feet yawned 
the great crater ; this was not merely a reversed cone, 
or fhnnel-shaped opening like what we had seen on 
the parasitic volcanos of .£tna, and, like that of 
Vesuvius; nor did it resemble Stromboli, with its 
black mnders and rocks, and its regularity of form ; 
the crater of iStna, disturbed by the eruption of the 
preceding year, was a deep, hollow, curved valley, its 
bays and capes formed of steep irregular declivities, 
bmtling with enormous masses of scoria and blocks 
of lava, heaped up, scattered, twisted, in a thousand 
ways by the internal agency of the volcano or by the 
aemdents of their fall. All around was white, blue, 
green, with here and there large black stains or spots 
^ mA, which threw into relief the more general Uvid 
tint of the scene. A silence like death hovered over 
this dmoa. Thonsands of crevices noiselessly sent 
fiorth kng wreaths of white vapour, which, creeping 
dowiy wtdk of the crater, brought their suffo- 
QiUng stteaamof snlpbnrie acid to where we stood. 
Soon the growing dawn came to aid the wan beams 
of iim moe 0 » bt enlighteithig this wild scene, ^e 
MiUhneN-Hsaj^ iitfeniA-Hdin^^ of which no human 
tm^candseeribo. 

Hbci ma upon wIMi ire OtoeAr moposed wholly of 
HbM IbA seatla, wn^ dsttp, hot, and append 
Osseipd wilh white frosty but ttda dampness was the 


acid, which would spSed&y have eorroded onr boots ) 
this silveiy bed shining with oiystals, was of aidphiir 
and saltSf formed by the uncearing ohemicsd afiti^ of 
thii formidable kboratoiy^ FoHoWing the narrow 
ridge whteh bounds the crater to the south, we 
rm^ed the highest poiiit, lying at the eastern end, 
and a magnificent sj^tacle presented itself to out 
view. The sky was wholly cloudless, the air perfectly 
transparent, and, thanks to the short duration of 
twilight, the horison, already glowing, seemed to have 
no other limit than that of the globe itself. Prom 
the point on which we were standing, we looked down 
on the highest peaks of the inferior mountaiim, four 
or five thousand feet beneath us. All Sicily lay 
extended like a map before ns; to the westward 
only the eye was be^dered by the peaks of Gorleone, 
half bidden the mist which concealed Mount Bfyx 
from us. Except at this point the aea appeared all 
around like the frame of the picture, and we could 
trace the voyage we had made round the island four 
months since. To the north we perceived the 
mountains of Palermo, and clearly distinguished 
Milazzo, the Vulcano isles, and the black pyramid of 
Stromboli. Even the distinctive features of the 
country at the straits of Messina, and on the coast 
of Calabria, might be discerned ; and nearer still ^tna 
itself cxliibitcd to ns its three zones perfectly deli- 
neated, its sixty>flve towns and villages, With their rich 
fields farrowed by lava streams diverging from a 
centre like so many black rays. To the south, the 
eye with one glance embraced Augusta, Syracuse, and 
Cape Fassaro, where the coast seemed to retire, and 
be lost in mist on the Girgenti side. Mute with, 
admiration, we stood gazing on this sublime panorama, 
when suddenly the guide exclaimed— “ Ecco lo*” It 
was he indeed— it was the sun, which in fiery redness 
appeared in front of us, bathing with bis purple beams 
the land, sea, and sky ; and throwing across the whole 
island, even to the edge of the horizon, the gigantio 
shadow of ^tna, which we watched becoming more 
and more distinct as the glorious orb arose slowly 
from the Ionian Sea. 

The warmth of the rising sun now began to draw 
light vapours from the earth, and as they increased in 
density, our horizon contracted. We east a farewell 
look upon the valley of the crater, and leaving our 
observatory, descended the cone. Presently the 
guide halted by a narrow and steep slope, ending in a 
sharp precipice about a hundred feet below, il^lling 
up the sleeve of his jacket and holding it to bis mouth 
he desired us to do the same ; he then darted across, 
crying out, *'Do it quickly!” We imitated him 
without hesitation, and anived at the edge ef the 
opening, whkili in 1849 had poured its lava Into the 
Yal drii iofe, and which, re-opened in 1843, stemed 
still to ihreateii the sufrottnmng country. We had 
observed the smoke from this crater when at Oiardhd, 
and had heard at intervals therbaf of itssubtemmean 
ibunders. Here description is impossible. A vast 
frregdsai* Wali endosed the guff, at the bottom of 
wl^, on our Idt, opened a htge mouth, wheomif 
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arose eloNids of smoke red with fire* In the centre, 
to the ri^ht« on sU sides, lay enoruioas blocks of 
shinihg hir% split, tom, some black, cithers of a dttU 
red $ and even through their smallest cracks might be 
seen the more brill^t colour of the lava on which 
they were borne. A thonsand jets of white or gttj 
smoke mingled their curling waves with a deafanii^ 
noise, and a hissing like that of steam frdrn an engine. 
Unfortunately we could not bestow more than one 
hasty glance upon this singular and friglitful scene, 
for we were almost suffocated by the vapour j quickly, 
and with the feeling of intoxication, wc sought again 
the protecting declivity, where we once more breatlied 
freely; and liere leaning on our poles, we threw our- 1 
selves forward down the slope composed of loose debris, I 
and in five mmutes found ourselves at tlic l)ase of the 
cone which it had required above an hour to climb. 

We found the mules awaiting us; they were 
speedily laden, and while they descended straight- 
forward, we inolined to the left, to take a look at the 
Val del Bove. This was perhaps the most trou- 
blesome portion of our journey. Tlie north-east I 
wind had risen, and in a few minutes it blew a 
hurricane ; its icy blast raising clouds of sand and 
gravel, whicli pierced the face and hands like needles. 
We had considerable difficulty in reaching the Torre 
del Philosopho, a small antique building now in ruins, 
which Sicilian legends have fixed upon as the residence 
of Empedocles, but which is probably a tomb of the 
Koman period. The Torre is close to the precipice 
of the Serre del Salfcgio, which bounds the Val del 
Bove on tho side next the volcano. Standing upon 
these peaked rooks, we admired the immense circiis,- 
measuring two leagues and a quarter by one and a 
quarter, the perpendicular walls of which, formed of 
masses of lava, more ancient than the race of man, 
rise in many places a thousand feet above the hollow, 
Avhich is entirely covered with lava and blocks piled 
upon one another, deposited there in modem times ; 
but the hurricane with redoubled violence drove us 
from the spot, and flying before it, as it w^erc, we 
reached almost without halting the Cisterna, an 
immense opening in tlic centre of the plain Del Lago. 
Behind the Montagnuola we at last found shelter, 
and our mules waiting for us tliere. Three hours 
after wc arrived at ‘Nicolosi, and with many thanks 
to Dr. Gemellaro, we wrote our names in his register 
under those of L. de Bach, Elie de Beaumont, 
Constant Prevost, and A. de Jussieu. We slept 
that night at the house of Abate; and at the best 
served table to be met with in Sicily we forgot our 
fatigue and difficulties, in thinking upon the sublime 
spectacles by which they had been recompensed. — 
If$Us of a French Naturalist. 


SOUTHBT’S CX)MMON-PLACB BOOK.* 
^H£ late poeUaureate has left b*ehind him a name 
which will be long atfeotionately cherished in the 

.. lpath»^s Common-PlAoe Book. Edited by his Sdn-in^Uw, 
loitt wood Wditor, B.0« Lbddoii : 1849. 


world of letters. His eaniest devMioa to litesttty 
suits-^his profound and curkmsleatoiEg^liki estfA- 
site taste— his vivid cmd varied powefa toil HIM 


sive temperamehb, which irendeted him ttkmSb altorin 
friend and an earnest partisan— have jhatiffi^ htt Ed* 
Mirers not only in placing him k the firat taihk of 
intellectnal eminencie, but in numbering hiifif did 
among the eleet of literatiifcMthe select and fatootite 
few who have been distinguished lio less by todr 
stren^h and stretch of understanding than % thdr 
endearing qualities of heari. In acquired inforiflailSiiL 
lie was, pethaps, superior to anjr Man of his time ; 
and it is a question Vrhether his poetical ginius w^as 
not crippled, and his fancy encumbered, by the im- 
mense amount of bookdearnli^ trith which sveiy 
corner of his mind waa filled. Edr many years of his 
life he passed the greater portion of Ifis time in his 
well-stored library ; living in daily intereoursd and 
communion with the noblest minds of other days, IMd 
rarely permitting himself to be dfaWil from bis retire- 
ment. The lines which his son-in-law, Mr. Warter, 
the editor of this volume, has prefixed to it as a 
motto, taken from a funeral poem on the death of the 
Earl of Devonshire, by “ wcll-languaged Daniel,” (one 
of Southey’s favourite poets,) arc so strikingly appli- 
cable to the life and character of the gifted coUeotor, 
that we transfer them with no small pleasure to our 
pages. 

Though thou hadst made a general survey 
Of all the beat of men’s best knowledges. 

And knew so much as ever learning knew; 

Yet did it make thee trust thyself the less, 

And less presume ; and yet when being moved 
In private talk to speak, thou didst bewray 
How fully fraught thou wert within; and ptoVed 
That thou didst know whatever wit eould say* 
Which allow'd thou Imdai not hooks as many hmt 
For ostmtaiiont hut for use ; and that 
Thy bounteous memory was such as gave 
A large revenue of the good it gat. 

Witness so many volumes whereto thou 
Hast set thy notes under tby learned hand. 

And mark’d them with that print, as will sh6w hbw 
The point of thy conceiving thou^ts did stand; 
That none would think, if all thy life had been 
Turn’d into leisure, thou couldst have attain'd 
So much of time, to have perused and seen 
So many volumes that so much contain’d.’* 

The selections which Southey made from time to 
time during bis varied readings — the choice passages 
whicli he bad noted down from favourite authors-=- 
particularly from old English travellers, historians, 
and divines — have been reprinted in this handsome 
volume ; and whUsi they bear testimony to the learn- 
ing and good taste of tlie collector, will be found to 
comprise much that is intrinsically valuable, and much 
that is curious and entertaining. He bad been* inh 
deed, from childhood a voracious reader of eva*ything 
that fell in his way. In the preface to the eoBeoted 
edition of his poems he has related that, when qidte a 
boy, he entered a eiroulating library at Bath^ to ask 
for the loan of Spenser’s Faeiy Queen.” The book- 
seller, somewhat astonished by the inqyiiiryi replied, 
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that he oertaiuly had the book, bat it was in very old 
and obsolete lou^age, atid the young gentleman would 
not understand it, 

" But,” said Southey, “ I who had Icamt history 
from Shakespere, and was on intimate terms with 
Beaumont and Fletcher, found no diificuliy in Spen- 
ser’s English.” The young enthusiast had already 
drunk deep of the ” Pierian spring,” and was already 
familiar with the most difficult relics of early English 
literature. The taste for desultory reading pursued him 
through life. He fell with avidity upon uncommon 
and oat-of-the*way books, patiently studied the most 
voluminous and neglected writers, and acquired a fund 
of practical information upon every conceivable sub- 
ject. It seems to have been his max.im, that chancc- 
I reading never came amiss — ^that every fact imprinted 
on the memory was so much gained, and might be 
! turned to account on some future opportunity. In 
I the volume before iis we find the following admirable 
defence of this practice, in an extract from Dr. Words- 
worth’s “ Ecclesiasticd Biography.” 

” Dr. Hammond’s method was (which likewise he 
recommended to his friends^ after every sermon, to 
resolve upon the ensuing subject ; that being done, to 
pursue the course of study which ho was then in hand 
with, reserving the close of the week for the provision 
for the next Lord‘s«day. Whereby not only a constant 
progress was made in science, but materials unawares 
were gained unto the immediate future work ; for he 
said, Be the subject treated of never so distant, somewhat 
mil infallibly fall %n conducible unto the present pur^ 
pose.** 

To this passage (in copying which we have pre- 
served the editor’s italics) we find the following note 
appended 

** This I have long since found in my own experience. 
Upon whatever subject 1 was brooding, my chance- 
reading never came amiss to it. R. S.” 

To this we may add, that there seems to have been 
no subject which did not possess some'^iutcre.st or 
attraction to the amiable recluse of Keswick. Tlie 
early traditions of Western Europe, and the fantastic 
creations of Hindoo mythology; the quaint super- 
stitions of the Romish communion, and the eccentric 
tenets of rival separatists; the curious subtleties of 
scholastic divinity, and the fervent outpourings of 
religious enthusiasm ; the nervous strength and luxu- 
riant beauties of our elder poets, and the dignified 
eloquence of our Church divines — engaged by turns 
his unwearied attention, and furnished him with 
' ^pious facts and illustrations for every subject on 
which he employed his facile and practised pen. It 
remains for us to give a few examples of the interest- 
ing contents of the volume under review ; which wc 
apprehend will be more acceptable to our readers 
than any remarks Of our own. But tlie value of a 
book of extracts depends so much on the taste aud 
experience of the odlector that we thought it right 
to preface our selections with these few observations. 

We commence with a passage from Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor,— one of the most eloquent and poetical writers 
of En^^hpiose:— 


scan’s FRBX-WILL OIBOUnSCElBEl) BY GOD’s PROVIDENCE. | 

** For a man is circumscribed In all his ways by the t 
providence of God, Just as ho is in a ship ; for although 
the man may walk freely upon the decks, or pass up and 
down in the little continent, yet ho must be carried 
whither the ship bears him. A man hath nothing free 
but his will, and that, indeed, is guided by laws and 
reasons ; but although by this he walks freely, yet the 
Divine Providence is the ship, and God is the pilot, and 
the contingencies of the world are sometimes like fierce 
winds, which carry the whole event of things whither 
God pleases.” 

The following quaint Division of the Forenoon in 
Elizabeth’s reign” may perliaps provoke a smile : — 

I ** We wake at six, and look about us, that’s eye-hour; 
at seven we should pray, that's knee-hour ; at eight 
walk, that’s leg-hour ; at nine gather flowers and pluck 
a rose, that's nose-hour ; at ten we drink, that’s mouth- 
hour ; at eleven, lay about us for victuals, that’s hand- 
hour; at twelve go to dinner, that's bolly-hour.” — 
Middleton and Rowley's Changeling, 

Under the title of ” Law versus Justice,” we find 
a startling instance of legal infallibility : — 

" The best case which I have seen of Law versus Jus- 
tice and Common Sense, is one which Montaigne relates 
as having happened in his own days. Some men were 
condemned to death for murder ; the judges were then 
informed by the officers of an inferior court, that certain 
persons in their custody had confessed themselves guilty 
of the murder in question ; and had told so circumstan- 
tial a tale, that the fact was placed beyond all doubt. 
Nevertheless, it was deemea so bad a precedent to 
revoke a sentence, and show tliat the law could err, that 
the innocent men were delivered over to execution.” 

From honest old Tusscr, the author of some of the 
earliest rustic rhymes in the English language, we 
have the following excellent couplets, quoted under the 
title of " Tusser’s Advice.” 

** Make Money thy drudge, for to follow thy work ; 

Make Wisdom comptroller, and Order thy clerk. 

Make Hunger thy sauce, as med’eine for health. 

Make Thirst to be butler, as physic for wealth ; 

Make Eye to be usher, good usage to have. 

Make Bolt to be porter, to keep out a knave. 

Make Husbandry bailiff, abroad to provide ; 

Make Huswifery daily, at home for to guide ; 

Make Coffer, fast locked, tby treasure to keep ; 

Make House to be suSr, the safer to sleep. 

Make Bandog tby scoutwatch, to hark at a thief ; 

Make Courage for life, to be captain chief; 

Make Trap-door thy bulwark, make Bell to begin,' 

Make Gunstone and Arrows shew who is within.” 

An odd account of the origin of wedding rings, 
extracted from an old divine: — 

We see many times oven the godly couples to jar 
when they are married, because there is some unfitness 
between Umm, which makes odds. What is odds, but 
the contrary to even ? ' Therefore make them even,’ 
saith one, * and there will be no odds.’ From hence 
came the first use of the ring in weddings, to represent 
this evenness ; for if it be straiter than the finger, it 
will pinch ; and if it be wider than the finger, it 
fall off; but if it bo fit, it neither pincheth nor 
slippeUL”— Sermons, p. 19. 

Apropos of matrimony. Tlie following extract from 
''Stye’s Sermons” appears to us so strikingly 
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eloiiuenty and so full of practical truth, that we 
cannot resist the pleasure of trauscribmg it : — 

MSAPPOIirTMBaT IN XABRUOE. 

" Listen, I prav you, to the stories of the disappointed 
in marriage; collect all their complaints; hear their 
mutual reproaches; upon what fatal hinge do the 
greatest part of them turn I They were mistaken in the 
person — some disguise, either of body or mind, is seen 
through in the first domestic scuffle ; some fair orna- 
ment— perhaps, the very one which won the heart— 
ornament of a meek and quiet sinvit falU off. It ia not 
the Machael for whom I have served. Why hast thou 
then beguiled me ? Be open, be honest ; give yourself 
for what you are ; conceal nothing— varnish nothing — 
and if these fair weapons will not do, better not conquer 
at all, than conquer for a day ; when the night is passed 
*twill ever be the same story. And it cameio jpassy 
behold, it was Leah ! 

The following anecdote is perhaps familiar to many 
of our readers, but it is worth repeating : — 

AN INDlCTMTiNT QUASHED. 

Lord Chief Justice Wilmot gave to a party of us, 
one evening, a curious account of an innkeeper at War- 
wick, whom he had tried for having poisoned some of 
his customers w'ith his Vort 'wine; and that the 
indictment was quashed, by tiic inipii<1oncc of the 
fellow, who absolutely proved that there had never been 
a drop of real Port wine in the liogslicud.”— Cradock's 
Memoirs, vol. i. p. 93. 

Here is an instance of a clergyman in a strange 
j clileinum, fakcii from the same source : — 

'' I recollect,” says Mr. Cradoek, in his memors, (vol. 
i. p. 138,) ''a very worthy rector, possessed of a great 
living in ono of the midland counties, who informed 
me that on his induction to it, ho had met with a par- 
ticular difflcuUy; for an enclosure had just taken place, 
and half of his parish petitioned that ho would pray 
I for rain, that their quicksets might gi’ow; and the 
j other half that he would intercede for fair weather, as 
j they were in the midst of their hay harvest.” 

The following character of the far-famed biographer 
of Dr. Samuel Jolmsoii — the illustrious “liozzy” — 
is characterised, w'e think, by more than ordinary 
jiiqumici/ and spirit, and was certainly worth 
preserving : — 

A CHARACTER OF BOSWELL IN HIS YOUTH. 

“ Some Mr. D. worthy to have had his name written 
at full-length, wrote to Andrew Erskino a letter filled 
with encomiums upon Boswell, then in the flower of his 
youth ; which encomiums the said Andrew repeated to 
the said Boswell, thus : — * Ho says there is a great deal of 
humility in your vanity, a great deal of tallness in your 
shortness, and a great deal of whiteness in your black 
complexion. He says, there’s a great deal of poetiy in 
your prose, and a great deal of prose in your poetry. 
He says, that as to your last publication, there is a great 
deal of ode in your dedication, and a great deal of 
dedication in your ode. He says there is a great deal 
of coat in your waistcoat, and a great deal of waistcoat 
in your coat ; that there'is a great deal of liveliness in 
your stupidity, and a great deal of stupidity in your 
livel^esB. But to write upon all, he says, would 
require rather more fire in my grate than there is at 
present; and my fingers would undoubtedly benumbed, 
for there is a great deal of snow in this frost, and a 
great deal of frost in this snow.' " — Letters between th.e 
llonn Andrew Erskine and James Boswell, p. 68. 

An anecdote of the poet. Prior, is inserted, which 


was new to us, and may prove so to our readers. No 
authority is cited 

prior's olos. 

I heard my eldest brother say, her name was Miss 
Taylor, that he knew her well ; and that she once came 
to him (in Dean's Yard, Westminster) purposely to ask 
his advice. She told him, * Sir, I know not what to 
do. Mr. Prior makes large professions of his love ; but 
he never offers me marriage.' My brother advised her 
to bring the matter to a point at once. She went 
directly to Mr. Prior, and asked him plainly, ' Do you 
intend to marry me or notP He said many soft and 
pretty things; on which she said, ' Sir, in refusinff to 
answer, you do answer. I will see you no more.* And 
she did see him no more to the day of his death. But 
afterwards she spent many hours standing and weeping 
at his tomb in Westminster Abbey.” 

This anecdote is followed by an incident from Mr. 
Hobhouse’s “ Journey through Albania:”— 

" Among the most remarkable things at the modem 
Orchomenos, Mr. Hobhou?c mentions a living curiosity, 
which is seen by most visitants. This is a shepherd, 
named Demetrius, the fattest man I ever saw, who, in 
the (summer, passes the hottest hours of the day np to 
the neck in the neighbouring river. This practice not 
only docs not injure him, hut has become by habit so 
necessary to him, that he declares he should not without 
it be able to support the rage of the summer sun.*’ — 
Journey through Albania, tCc. p. 271. 

The business of Parliamcnl, in Elizabeth's da 3 ’s, did 
not progress imicli faster than at present, if the fol- 
lowing anccuolc is to be relied on : — 

“ Mr. Popham, when ho was Speaker, and the House 
had sat long, and done, in effect, nothing, coming one 
day, to Queen Elizabeth, she said to him, ‘ ^’ow, Mr. 
Speaker, what hath passed in the Commons House 1 ' 
lie answered, ' If it please your luajest}', seven weeks'*-^ 
Bacon (I) 

Among the many schemes and projections of the 
last century, a plan was propounded by a certain 
Doctor Erce, in 17G0, “ for founding in England, at 
the ex pen# of a great empress, a Erce University, 
&c.” The details of tliis sclieme, quoted from the 

Monthly lieview,” afford us, at any rate, a tolerable 
idea of the admirable self-sufliciency of the worthy 
projector : — 

" Dr. Free, having learnt that her Majesty of Russia 
hath several times sent some of her subjects for 
education to the University of Oxford, where they can 
never be admitted as regular scholars, proposes that 
the said Empress shall, with the assistance of him, the 
siiid Doctor Free, found a Free University at 
Butts, which be thinks the most proper situation, and 
gives his reasons for so thinking; and certainly no 
place can be more convenient for the doctor, because he 
is already settled there; aa& the Dover coach passes 
through the village, and sets down passengers at the 
sign of the Elephant and Castle. The plan of tlio pro- 
posed seminary is here particularly set down : and then 
comes the proposed liturgy, in three languages, for the 
use of the royal college; in which, all Jesw, Turks, 
Heretics, and Infidels may join, without the l^t scruple 
of conscience, as there is not a word of Christianity in 
it. We heartily wish the learned and ingenious doctor 
all the success which is due to the extraordinary iheiit 
of so extraordinaiy a project” — Monthly Review, vol. 
XXXV. p. 472. 

From the quotations we have given, it will he seen 
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tbjB donte^ts of the ^'Copimcw-Fleoe Book*’ m 
of a truly miscellaneous character, and no attempt has 
of coarse been made, by the editor, to metho&e or 
arrange theip. But the volume coududea with a 
series of extracts, which may be regarded as the 
material for a work of much interest and importance, 
on which Sputhey had been, at intervals, for many 
years engaged. The work in question was to have 
been entitled, **A History of Manners and Literature 
in England.*^ 

** For more than twenty years,*' he says, in a private 
letter, dated June 2lBt, 1835, ''I have marked every 
passa^ in my reading which related to the history of 
manners in this country, with a distant view of com- 
posing a work on this subject, and doubting whether it 
had letter be blended with, or distinct from a History 
of English Literature. The notes which 1 have made 
for this purpose are very numerous.” 

We regret that the design was never carried out. 
Such a work, from the pen of Bobert Southey, would 
have been a valuable acquisition to the stores of 
modem English literature. Few men were better 
capable of illustrating the most interesting depart- 
ment of history; but which, strange to say, until 
lately, has been the department most neglected — ^the 
history of thepei^le, and of their actual condition, of 
the state of society, feeling, and opinion at different 
epochs^the history, in fact, of the nation, not of its 
rulers only; or of the ** battles, sieges, fortunes,” 
through which it has passed. 

The collections made for this purpose are arranged 
in chronological order, and extend from the days of the 
ancient Britons to the reign of George HI. Wc have 
culled at random a few extracts, which we present to 
our readers as a fair sample of the whole. No further 
remarks are necessary. 

''Dunstan would not begin mass on Whitsunday, 
until three coiners had been executed: and this zeal 
for justice was so acceptable that a white dq^ descended 
and alighted on his head ! ” Given as a good example by 
J. Marco de Qwidalajura : ISoc^ulaion de loa Moriscoa, 
p. 165. 

** Whem the crusade was first preached, Malmesbury 
says, *the Welchman left his hunting; the Scot his 
fellowship with vermin; the Dane .his drinking party ; 
the Eorwe^n his faw fish.’” 

** The use of oaten ale, which is said to be a wretched 
liquor very general in ancient times. The monks of 
Bailey (Yorkshire) annually brewed 258 quarters of 
mattM oats and 104 of barley. Their establishment 
was about seventy persons ; there was, therefore, large 
allowance for hospitality.”— Whitaker : Hist, of Craven, 
p. 8% 

' ^'Dr«.FhilaaBayB of Magna Oharta, that Mt gives to 
^e deigy enonnous power, to the barons and knights a 
monopoly of those privileges which the modesty of the 
ehuren decUned^ mm to the mass of the people nothinir. 


monopedy of those privileges which the modesty of the 
ehuren decUnedj mm to the mass of the people nothing. 
The only artide ei the Great Charter which notices the 
osii^ or villains of tiie soil, at that time the most 
namerouB body of men in England, has an obvious 
tciferonoe to the interests of their masters. A serf could 
not toMi his ploogh, cart, or other implements of 


husbandly, becahse, if depdvod of these, he could no 
tpnger minister to the burbpnms plenty of the lord to ! 
whoso estate he bdonged.^^--JEijstoty of ihe Church of 
in It^Land^ 

** I npmot bm WKt Latliaer's habit 

at this his appeadng before the commissioners, which 


was also his hpbit while hp miained a prisoner at 
Oxford. Qe held his hat ip his hand ; he had a kerchief 
on his head, and upon it a night-cap or two, and a great 
cap such as townsmen used, wUh two broad flaps to 
button under his chip; an old threed-hare Bristow 
frieze gown, girded to his body with a penny leathern 
girdle, at which hanged by a long string of leather, hie 
ti9stamont, and his spectacles, without ease, hanging ebput 
his neck upon his breast.” — Strype'a Mmwa cf 
CrantMT* 

''An act of 1 Edward VI. c. 12, provides that a lord 
of parliament shall have the benefit of clergy, though he 
cannot read. ' Yet one can hardly believe,’ says Hullamf 
'that this provision was necessary at so late an era.’ 
Yol. i. p. 89. If not necessary it would not have been 
made.” 

" 1572, [temp. Elizabeth.] The state of the church 
and religion at this time was but low, and sadly 
neglected, occasioned in a great measure by the un- 
happy controversies about the church’s government, and 
other external matters in religion ; which so employed 
the thoughts and zeal of both clergy and laity, that 
the better and more substantial parts of it were 
little regarded. The churchmen neaped up many 
benefices upon themselves, and resided upon none, 
neglecting their cures; many of them alienated their 
lands, made unreasonable leases and wastes of their 
woods, granted reversions and advowsons to their wives 
and children, or to others for tboir use. Churches ran 
greatly into dilapidations and decays, and were kept 
nasty and filthy and indecent for God’s worship. Among 
the laity there was little devotion. The Lord’s day 
greatly profaned and little observed. The common 
prayers not frequented. Some lived without any service 
of God at all. Many were mere heathens and atheists. 
The Queen’s own court an arbour for epicures and 
atheists, and a kind of lawless place, because it stood in 
no parish.” — Strype's Parker, p. 396. 

I " In the year 1 564, ' one William Booner a Dutchman, 
brought first the use "of coaches hither, and the said 
Booner was Queen Elizabeth’s coachman,—* for indeed a 
coach was a strange monster in those days, and the sight 
of them put both horse and man into amazement. Some 
said it was a great crab shell brought out of China ; and 
some imagined it to be one of the Pagan temples in 
which the cannibals adored the devil.’,” — Taykr : The 
World runs on WheeU, 

" The nickname of lobsters now misapplied to soldiers, 
seems to have been first applied to Sir A. Hazelrigg’s 
regiment of cavalry, completely armed with corslets .... 
and were so called by the other side, because of their 
bright iron shells, with which they were covered,” &c. 

" 1645. The plague in a few months swept away 
above 1,300 souls in Leeds, and so infected the air that 
the birds fell down dead in their flight over the town.” 
Thoreshy, p. 104. 

"When the right of the saints to govern the earth was 
' once upon an occasiou earnestly pressed in Cromwell’s 
little parliament, it was answered by the president of his 
council, that the saints deserved all thinn ; hut that 
public employment was such a drudgery tliat it wqu 14 
be uqjust to condemn; the saints to it , and that the 
securest way to make the commonwealth happy was to 
leave them in a pious retirement, interceding for the 
nation at the throne of grace.’ iS'ir Oeorge Mac- 
kenzie's Essay, p. 481. 

" 1646. At Henly-upon-Tbames, a woman speakiqg 
agsinst the taxation imposed by psrUament, ifss by thp 
pom^pittee thpn ordered 'tp have her ton^e fhstenedhy 
a nail to the of a tree by the highway side on a 
market-day; which was sccordiugly done, and a nmr 
in great letters, setting forth the heinouspesa of her 
fisuit, fixed to her back. — Clarendon’s Papery, vol. 1}. 
T^ is hardly to he believed.” 

" It hath been a custom, and yet is elsewhere, to whip 
up ^ildren upon Infioeent’s day tuoruiug, thatlJie 
memory of the murder of the innocents might stick the 
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dom; MAUI » XMam^ pimrttoa to ad over iba 
cruelty (mIu 1a kind.**— /oAn (Jregory,v. 118. 

*'l>ryden uys, *l haye pbsemd that Ia all our 
tniffediei the audience cannot forbear laughingr when the 


aotom are to die: His the most oomio luixt d the 
whole play/-^i7irdw on DramcUic Poesy, p. Ivlli. He 
imputes this to bad acting; but I suspect It must have 
been in such tragedies as his own.’* 

** 1788. When Johnson was told that Shebbeave had 
received six guineas a sheet for reviewing, he replied, 
* Sir, he might get six m^ineasfor a particular sheet, but 
not oommuniJbua aheetiSua* ” 

But we have already extended our selections beyond 
our usual limits. The volume before us has excited 
many pleasing and many mournful reminiscences. It 
has reminded us of one whose literary career has 
proved that the highest intellectual exoeUencc may be 
united with the most exemplary prudence, integrity, 
and worth ; but whose life was not unmarked in its 
course, nor unclouded at its close, by the saddest 
afflictions to which humanity is subject. 

** Large were his aims, ypt in no human breast 
Could private feelings find a holler nest. 

His joys, bis griefs, have vanish’d like a cloud 
From SkiddaVs top ; but ho to Heaven was vow’d 
Through a long life, and calm’d by Christian faith. 
In his pure soul the fear of change and death.”' 


A SECOND JOURNEY TO THE UNITED 
STATES.* 

It was, of course, impossible that the struggle 
between England and her North American Colonies, 
which terminated in the independence of the latter, 
should have passed away witliout leaving deep traces 
of mutual animosity and sus[)icion; — ^many of our 
earlier travellers in the United States dwelling almost 
exclusively upon such traits of character or manners 
as afforded scope for their malicious satire, or matter 
for invidious comparison with the mother-country. 
Nor were our transatlantic visitors at all slow in 
returning the compliment, and thus an unavoidable 
prejudice which time and increasing intercourse would 
have greatly dissipated, has been kept alive and even 
studiously inflamed. Of late, indeed, the case has 
greatly altered. The astonishing progress of the 
United States, our increasing commerce with them, 
the establishment of steam navigation and the conse- 
quent influx of travellers, the many bright names they 
have added to the ran^ of literature and science, 
have tended to heal up old sores, to lead us to desire 
a closer union with, and to oUain more impartifd 
information respecting our American brethren, and a 
more phiiosopMc insight into their institutions. 
Writers of higher character and greater intellectual 
attainments have ministered to this growing demand ; 
and their generomp and impartial reports have, in 
moat instances, corrected the shortsighted or malo- 
volent mlsfepresentationa of their predecessors. The 
chanicter of the press has alteredi and the very 

<l) Iniexlptioii OB B.Tab}«t Co die Momofr «f Sootbty. Bjr WU- 
IjMiiWvKiiworth. 

(I) A Sooond JouiBW to tho United Stotee." By Sir Cherlet 
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journals whioh wm fbnufirly intamt dapmdstuig 
Ain0rica» are now oemtent to study, not nn&fr- 
qnently prepared to admire her. 

Among the authoritative witnesses w)n> hsTO oon^ 
tributed to bring about this desiraUe change is the 
distinguished Praident of the Geological Sodetf of 
London. His primary object in visiting the North 
American continent was, as may be supposed* 
investigation of its physical structure; with ^ 
results of which a large portion of bis volumes is 
filled up. With these, however, important ai^they 
are to tho student of geology, it is neither oqr 
province nor purpose to deal; but to turn to those 
sketches of the present state of the country which 
may at once amuse and inform the general re^er. 

Before we begin, however, let us correct a common 
misconception, and, at the same time, point out what 
renders a good book of American travel so peculiarly 
interesting. Wc are apt to think and spe^ of the 
American people, or as we term them Yankees, (a 
name peculiar to the citisens of New England,) as 
being in tho main alike, forgetting the characteristic 
differences between the inhabitants of different regions 
of a country some three thousand miles in length and 
breadth ; greatly varying, of course, in climate ; peopled 
by widely different classes of the same Anglo-Saxon 
stock, as well as settlers from different European 
nations, in different stages of material and moral 
civilization, from the highly-cultivated citizen of the 
New England States, where law is reverenced and 
education universal, to the rude denizen of the Western 
States, of yesterday’s originating, where Judge Lynch 
is arbiter and every man’s bowie knife his own 
defence. Nothing can be more carious than such a 
spectacle, or more astonishing than the manner in 
whioh these apparently incongruous elements seem 
rapidly to subside under the broad and simple institu- 
tions of the country into a state of harmonious unity, 
whilst, at the same time, the influences of race, of 
climate, and of circumstaucos are yet distinctly per- 
ceptible. 

A correct appreciation of the different maimer in 
which society Ims grown up in England and America, 
is the first thing necessary to correct the prejudices 
of both Gomxtries against each other’s institutions. 
Justly attached as we are to our own stable and 
time-honoured fabric of government, accustomed to 
the working of our venorated religious establishment, 
we ore apt to forget how unsuitable, nay, how im- 
possible, would be such a system under circumstances 
so essentially different as those of a couniiy which 
forms an asylum for the outcasts of every country, 
and for the professors of every creed. And thus too 
with the Americans— 'ignorant of the peculiar frame- 
work of our society and its gradual growth, monar- 
chical institutions, with an aristocracy and ohnroh, 
have seemed to them to involve a state of political 
and religious despotism. In both instanoee the pre- 
judioe is best oorrected by increasing iniereoum ; and 
thus it is no uncommon thing to find American end 
English travellersi after soring with their own eyes 
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the working of eacli other’s institutions, which they 
had misjudged at a distance, admit that they are in 
the main the most suitable under the circumstances 
of the respective countries. 

Having premised these few general observations, 
wliich are fully borne out, we tliink, by the volume 
before us, we proceed at once to embark with Sir 
Charles LyeU, at Liverpool, on board one of tliose 
magnificent mail-steamers which keep up a weekly 
postal communication with the States. What a mar- 
vellous change has even a few years produced ! The 
celebrated Dr. Lardner, an authority upon all matters 
connected with steam, declared that it would be as 
easy to sail to the moon as to cross the Atlantic by 
steam. At that very moment the Great Weatern was 
nearly ready to belie his assertion, tlie success of the 
experiment being complete; and by the continual 
improvements in machinery, the passage is continually 
shortening, some of the new vessels having run the 
three thousand miles to New York in thirteen days ; 
while further diminution may confidently be expected. 
Hepairing on board in a small steamer, which looked 
like a toy by the side of the larger ship of 1,200 tons, 
a friend observed, that this small craft was more than 
three times as large as one of the open caravels of 
Columbus, in his fiwt voyage, which was only fifteen 
tons burden and without a deck. It is, indeed,’’ he 
observes, “marvellous to reflect on the daring of the 
early adventurers ; for Frobisher, in 1576, made his 
way from the Thames to the shores of Labrador, with 
two small boats of twenty and twenty-five tons 
respectively, not much surpassing in size the barge of 
a man-of-war, and Sir Humphrey Gilbert crossed to 
Newfoundland, in 158.3, in a bark of ten tons only, 
wliich >vas lost in a tempest on the return voyage.” 

After the usual variety of weather, our traveller 
landed at Boston, the capital, as it may be called, of 
New England. It was at Boston that the revolution 
broke out, and here, at Bunker’s Hill, the Americans 
first made a stand against the British troops. The 
battle is commemorated by the erection of an obelisk. 
Singularly enough, however, the Bostonians have 
more appreciation of and affection for Enghmd than 
any other people in the States. Their city is not the 
largest in the Union, but may be considered as the 
head-quarters of literature, science, and philanthropy, 
—-the salt with which the whole Bcpublic is seasoned. 
Sir Charles found the place largely increased since his 
first visit. Scarcely had he emerged from the Custom- 
house — ^where the promptitude of the agents somewhat 
unpleasabtly contrasts with the proceedings of ours on 
this side the water — ^than his carriage was assailed by 
a host of vociferous boys, calling out, “ Fifteen days 
later from Europe,” — “ Tlie Times and Punch just 
received by the Britannia.” Finding most of his 
friends absent at difibreht watering places he deter- 
mined on a visit to the White Mountains. On his 
way he notices certain* characteristic differences in 
the airangements of the ndlway carriages— the first, 
second, and third class thrown into one, and the charge 
' being half what was paid-for a first-class fare in the 


London and North Western. Of coarse there is some- 
what less luxury ; but “ when we come,” he observes, 

“ to the British second and third-class vehicles, oushion- 
Icss, dark, &c. and contrast them with the cars of 
Massachusetts, and still more the leverage apjpearancey 
dress^ and manners of the inmates, the wide difference 
is indeed remarkable ; at the same time, the price, 
which the humblest class here can afford to pay, 
proves how much higher must be the standard of 
wages than with us.” On the occasion of his in- 
troduction to some legal gentlemen, he observes, 
that “ the profession of the law is, of all others in the 
United States, that which attracts to it the greatest 
number of able and highly educated men, not only for 
its own sake, but because it is a great school for the 
training up of politicians. There arc here no two 
grades corresponding to barrister and attorney. Every 
lawyer in the United States may plead in Court and 
address a jury, and if successful, may be raised to the 
Bench; and we may wcU question the policy of 
creating an artificial line of demarcation between 
them and the advocates, marked enough to depress 
their social rank, and to deter many young men of 
good families from entering the most profitable, and, 
in reality, the most important part of the profession.” 

He corrects a general impression here as to the sup- 
posed equal subdivision of property in America, being 
assured by persons on whose authority he could 
depend, that it is very common to leave the sons twice 
as much as the daughters, and frequently to give the 
eldest son the land, requiring him to pay small lega- 
cies to the others. On another occasion, during his 
stay in the White Mountains, he was sitting at the 
ordinary of the Franconia Hotel, when a lawyer from * 
Massachusetts pointed out to him “ a lady ” sitting 
opposite whom he recognised as the chambermaid of 
an inn in the State of Maine, and he supposed that 
her companion was probably of the same station. “ I 
asked,” he continues, “ if the waiters, who were as ; 
respectful to these guests as to us, were aware of 
their true position in society. * Probably they arc so,’ 
was the reply ; * and, moreover, as the season is now 
almost over in these mountains, I presume that these 
gentlemen, who must have saved money here, will 
very soon indulge in an excursion themselves.’ ” He 
then entered into conversation with the two ” ladies ” 
on various topics, treating them quite as equals, and 
soon convinced Sir Charles that they had been well 
taught at school, had read good books, and could enjoy 
a tour and admire scenery as much as their betters. 

It is no small gratification to them to sit on tenns df 
equality with the “silver-fork gentry, dressed in 
their best clothes, as if they were in an orthodox 
meeting-house.” That, with so much practical equality, 
there is a vulgar jealousy of superior riches, he was 
satisfied from many indications— it often prevents a 
gifted bat wetdthy candidate from obtaining the 
suffrages of hiS fellow-citizens, and this leads Mm to 
observe that “ the great evil of universal sidG&age is 
the irresistible temptation it affords to a set of needy 
adventurers to make politics a trade,' and to flatter 
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the passions of the multitude, and which leads the 
most eminent men to shrink from a debasing strife, 
and to leave the field to their inferiors.” This same 
complaint was made by Ghanniug. Yet the system, 
notwithstanding these necessaiy drawbacks, on the 
whole appears to work well in a state of society 
where a more general intelligence and greater practical 
equality than in England prevails, if the general 
happiness, contentment, and progress is to be taken 
as a test of its success. 

One of the most interesting excursions in the 
Northern States was to Plymouth, the landing-place, 
but two centuries ago, of the ** Pilgrim Fathers,” the i 
progenitors of the great and fiourishing republic, and 
now become quite an old-world place for America. | 

** Wc admired the fine avenues of drooping elms in, | 
the streets of Plymouth as we entered, and wont to a j 
small old-fashmmul inn, called the Pilgrim House, j 
where I hired a carriage, in which the landlord drove j 
us at once to see the bay and visit Plymouth beach. 

The wind was bitterly cold, and we learnt that on 
the evening before, the sea had been frozen over near 
the shore ; yet it was two months later, when on the 
22d of December, 1620, now called Forefathers’ Day, 
the pilgrims, consisting of 101 souls, landed here from 
the Mayflower, No wonder that half of them perished 
from the severity of the first winter. They who escaped 
scum, as if in compensation, to have been rewarded with 
unusual longevity. We saw in the grave-yard the tombs 
of not a few whose ages ranged from seventy-nine to 
ninety-nine years. The names inscribed on their monu- 
ments are very characteristic of Puritan times, with a 
somewhat grotesque mixture of other very familiar ones, 
as .Terusha, Sally, Adoniram, Consider, Seth, Experience, 
Dorcas, Polly, Eunice, Eliphalet, Mercy, Ac. The New 
Englanders laugh at the people of the ** Old Colony ” 
for remaining in a primitive state, and are hoping that 
the railroad from Boston, now nearly complete, may 
soon teach them how to go a-head. But they who visit 
the town for the sake of old associations, wdil not com- 
plain of the antique style of many of the buildings, and 
the low rooms, with panelled walls, and huge wooden 
beams projecting from the ceilings, such as 1 never saw 
elsewhere in America. Some houses, built of brick 
brought from Holland, notwithstanding the abundance 
of brick-earth in the neighbourhood, were pointed out 
to us in Leyden-street, so called from the last town in 
Europe where the pilgrims sojourned after they had 
been driven out of their native country by religious 
perseention. In some private houses wo were interested 
in many venerated heir-looms, kept as relics of the first 
settlers, and among others an antique chair of carved 
wood, which came over in the Mayflower^ and still 
retains the marks of the staples which fixed it to the 
floor of the cabin. This, together with a seal of Governor j 
Winslow, was shown me by an elderly lady, Mrs. Han- 1 
wood, daughter of a Winslow and a White, and wlit> | 
received them from her grandmother. In a public | 
building, called Pilgrim Hall, wc saw other memorials ' 
of the same kind, as, for example, a chest or cabinet, 
which had belonged to Peregrine White, the first child 
born in the colony, and which came to him from his 
mother, and had been ^roserved to the fifth generation 
in the same family, when it was presented by them to 
the Museum. By the side of it was a pewter dish, also 
given by the White family. In the same collection 
they have a chair brought over in the Mayflower, and 
the helmet of King Philip, the Indian chief, with whom 
the first settlers had made a desperate fight. 

** A huge fragment of granite, a boulder which lay 
sunk in the beach, has also been traditionally declared 
te have been the first spot which the feet of the pilgrims 


first trod when they landed here ; and part of this same 
rock still remains on the wharf, while another portion 
has been removed to the centre of the town, and enolosed 
within an iron railing, on which the names of forty-two 
of the Pilgrim Fathers have been inscribed. They who 
cannot sympathize warmly with the New Englanders for 
cherishing these precious relics, are not to be envied, 
and it is a praiseworthy custom to celebrate an annual 
festival, not only here, but in places several thousand 
miles distant. Often in New Orleans, and other remote 
parts of the Union, we bear of settlers from the North 
meeting on the 22d of December to commemorate the 
birth-day of New England; and when they speak 
fondly of their native hills and valleys, and recidl their 
early recollections, they are drawing closer the ties 
which bind together a variety of independent States 
into ono great confederation. 

** Colonel Perkins, of Boston, well known for his muni- 
ficence, especially for founding the Asylum for the 
Blind, informed me in 1846, that there was but one link 
wanting in the chain of personal communication between 
him and Peregrine White, the first white child bom in 
Massachusetts, a few days after the pilgrims landed. 
White lived to an advanced age, and was known to a 
man of the name of Cobb, whom Colonel Perkins visited 
in 1807, with some friends who yet survive. Cobb died 
in 1808, the year after Colonel Perkins saw him. He 
was then blind, but his memory fresh for every thing 
which had happened in his manhood. He had served 
as a soldier at the taking of Louisbourg, in Cape Breton, 
in 1745, and remembered when there were many Indians 
near Plymouth. The inhabitants occasionally fired a 
cannon near the town to frighten them, and to this 
cannon the Indians gave the name of * Old Speakum.’ 

** When wc consider the grandeur of tho results which 
have been realized in the interval of 225 years, since the 
Mayflower sailed into Plymouth Harbour, — how in that 
period a nation of twenty millions of souls has sprung 
into existence, and peopled a vast continent, and coverea 
it with cities, and churches, schools, colleges, and rail- 
roads, and filled its rivers and ports with steam-boats 
and shipping; wc regard the pilgrim relics with that 
kind of veneration which trivial objects usually derive 
from high antiquity alone.” 

Ou returning to Boston, where lie intended to pass 
some time, and disliking the publicity of the boarding- 
houses, Sir Charles at length with difliculty obtained 
private rooms in one of the hotels. The landlord^ 
after showing the apartments and stating tlie terms, 
ended with the additional rccommcndalion; — 

"*Ourd is a temperance house — prayors orthodox.’ 
I presume that my countenance betrayed the amusement 
which this last piece of intelligence afforded, for ho 
instantly added in an under tone, ' But if you and your 
lady should not attend prayers, it will not be noticed.’ ” 

Settled awhile in the capital of New England, the 
author had time to observe the state of society in 
what may be called this model city of the Union. 
His opinion is ou the wdiole decidedly favourable. 
There is one fact wltich is well worthy of attention, 
and nothing could be better proof of the general cid- 
tivatiou of the community 

" There is a general feeling of self-respect pervading 
all classes in the New England States, which enables 
those who rise in the world, whether in political life, or 
by making large fortunes in trade, if they have true 
gentility of feeling, to take their place in good society 
easily a n d naturally. Their power of accommodating 
themselves to their new position is greatly la^litated 
by the instaruction imparted in the free schools to aft, 
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following distinction is tcij acutely drown 

"The Amerieans in general have more self-poaaeMion 
and ael^conhdenoe than Englishmen; although this 
eharaoterisUc belongs perhaps lem to the Bostonians 
than to the oitiaens most of the other parts of the 
Union. On the other hand, the members of the great 
Bopnblie are sensitive and touchy about their country, 
a point on which tiie English are hn^rturbably indif- 
iorent j being proud of every thing British, even to a 
&uli ' It might be better if each of tbe great branches 
of the Anglo-Saxon family would borrow something of 
the qualities of the other— if John Bull had less 
maumise hmte, so as to care less for what others were 
thinking of himael/ individually, and if Jonathan cared 
less for what others are thinking of hia country'* 

Boston is well known to be tbe centre of tbe 
literature and science of America. Accordingly: — 

" In tbe literary circles here, we meet with several 
writers who are keeping up an active correspondence 
with distinguished men in all parts of Europe, but 
especially with English authors. We were often amused 
to observe bow much tbe conversation iums on what is 
going on in l^ondon. One day I was asked whether it 
were true, that the committee for deciding on tbe 
statues to be set up in the new House of Lords bad 
vot^d in favour of Bichardson, before they could make 
up their minds whether they should honour Pope, 
Ilrjrden, Swift, and Fielding, and whether Milton was 
at first blackballed, and how they could possibly be 
disputing about the rival claims of Hume and Bobertson, 
as historians, while a greater than either of them, 
Gibbon, was left out of tbe question. ^Do your 
countrymen,' said one of my friends to me, * mean to 
imitate tbe spirit of the King of Bavaria, who excluded 
Luther from bis Walhalla because be was a Protestant, 
and instead of Sbaks^are and Newton, could endure 
no representatives of British genius, save the orthodox 
King Alfred and Boger Bacon 1/ 1 was curious, when I 
got home, to learn how much of this gossip about things 
in tbe old country was founded on correct information, 
and was relieved to find, that the six poets ultimately 
selected weve Chaucer, Spenser, SUaksj^re, Milton, 
Piydqn, and Pope, a result which, considering that a 
single blackball excluded, did credit to the umpires, 
and would I am sure be approved of by a literary ju^ 
in Massachusetts. I was also glad to hear that in 
Bnvnria, ae soon as political parties changed, a royal 
order was issued to a£nit the oust of Luther into tbe 
Walhalla.” 

There is something very beautiful, and which 
airoBgly argues a high tone of moral and religious 
feeling, in the proclamatioul of ibe Governor of 
MiPHiaobusettB, read in oil the churches on Thanks- 
giyifig^day. Se called on the people of the State, 
BOV tiutt the harvest was gathered in, to praise the 
CM of kfvven for his hounties, and in their dieerful 
fiu^y ciroles to render to Qim a tribute of thanks- 
^ving for his |;oodnesa« 

‘ ^ HUprolpc^ provi- 

wUgipn, of le^ng 
eatpWM hy to to wMom 

rf iWf Wmth Jirfor vw* children have ton 
lioto dowB to nsmtoptod 

^fblittollriw c*to«l of wderto 


roild toeto goimmant of laws made by tommlvee, 
pursue unmolested, upon to land and upon the sea, 
their peacefiil oooupatfons. 

" ' That although we have heard the distant rumour, 
to seen the preparotioni for war, our common oounlay 
is yet at peace with ill to world.' ” 

Peace principles, it should be remarked, are making 
great progress in the Northern States, where the 
annexation of Texas, and the war with Mexico, 
leading, as these measures did, both to an immediate 
extension of slavery and the growth of a spirit of 
military aggression, were regarded with almost 
universal disapprobation. It is cheering to regard 
such a state of thmgs as that here described. 

^The general intelligence, fostered by education 
and the diffusion of cheap literature, is such that 
crowded audiences are drawn, night after night, through 
the whole winter, in spite of frost and Bnow,/rom the 
class of labourers and mechanics, mingled with those 
of higher station, to listen with deep interest to lectures 
on natural theology, zoology, geology, the writings of 
Sbakspeare, the beauties of Paradise Lost, the peculiar 
excellencies of Comus and Lycidas, treated in an eleva- 
ted style, by men who would be hoard with pleasure by 
the moat refined audiences in London. Among the 
signs of the times, and of the increasing taste for reading, 
the great number of lending libraries in every district 
must not be forgotten. Towards the purchase of these, 
the State grants a certain sum, if an equal amount be 
subscribed by the inhabitants. They are left to their 
own choice in the purchase of books, and the best 
English poets and novelists are almost always to bo met 
with in eaoh collection, and works of biography, history, 
travels, natural history, and science. The selection is 
carefully made with reference to what the jteople will 
read, and not what men of higher education or station 
think they ought to read.'* 

Nor are the higher interests of science forgotten in 
the earnest work of cultivating the intelligence of the 
masses. 

"Since my first visit to Cambridge,” says Sir 
Charles, " profesBorships of botany, comparative anatomy, 
and chemistry, have been founded. There was previously 
a considerable staff for the teaching of literature, law, 
and medicine, and lately an entire new department for 
engineering, natural philosophy, chemistry, geology, 
mineralogy, and natural history, in their application to 
the arts, has been instituted. One individual, Mr. 
Abbott Lawrence, a gentleman still in the prime of life, 
to contributed no less a sum than 20,000 guineas towards 
to support of this department. One of the new chairs 
is now filled by a zoologist of the highest European 
reputation. Professor Agassiz. A splenmd bequest also, 
of equal amount, baa recently been made to the 
Cambridge observatory, near Boston; for which the 
country had already obtained, at a great cost, a large 
telescope, which has resolved the great nebula in Orion, 
and haa enabled the aatronomer, Mr. Bond, simulta- 
neoualy with an English observer, Mr. Lessell, to 
discover a new satellitie of Saturn.” 

And should anv he disj^sed to spprehend, that if 
men of the hnmblest oondititm be taught to enjoy the 
poems of Milton and Gray, the romances of Scott, or 
lectures in literature, astronomy, and botany, or if 
they read n newspaper, to often indulge in the 
stirring excitement of p^y poU^, they to be not 
contented with their situation in life, nor submit to 
hard labouTi auoh fears are ^spdled by tbe aoknpw- 
ledjgm^t of to rieh, tot where km 
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iMt impm 0 d, ih people ttre fmi addicted to intem- 
perance^ are more provident, ha/ve more reepect for 
property and the kwe, are more coneervative, and leet 
led away ly eoeMiet or other revolutionafy doctrinee. 
May W6 not confidently assert, that in proportion as 
education has been diffused in our own side the 
Atlantic, the same results have followed; and that if 
they are not so decided as in the New England 
States, it is because neither tlie govemmeut nor the 
people are sufficiently in earnest about the moral and 
intellectual improvement of the community at large ? 

Our limits forbid us to linger with our author on 
his journey southward, by way of New York and 
Philadelphia, to the seat of Government at Washing- 
ton. Here, besides enjoying the eloquence of Daniel 
Webster, he was no less amused by some specimens 
of a different description from the Western States. 

** It would be impossible to burlesque or caricature the 
ambitious style of certain members of Congress, espe- 
cially some who have risen from humble stations, and 
whose schooling has been among the backwoods. A 
grave report, drawn up in the present session by the 
member for Illinois, as chairman of a Post-office Com- 
mittee, may serve as an example. After speaking of 
the American republic as * the infant Hercules,' and the 
extension of their imperial dominion over the ^nortliern 
continent and oriental seas,’ ho exclaims, * The destiny 
of our nation has now become revealed, and great events, 
uickening in the womb of time, reflect their clearly 
etined shadows into our very eye-balls. Oh 1 why does 
a cold generation frigidly repel ambrosial gifts like 
these, or sacrilegiously^hesitaic to embrace their glowing 
and resplendent fate? Must this backward pull of the 
government never cease ?< and the nation tug for ever 
beneath a dead weight, which trip.s its heels at every 
stride?’ 

Sir Charles had now entered the Slave States, as they 
arc called, the moral and physical characteristics of 
which are so strikingly different from those of the north, 
that many have apprehended an eventual separation. 
Dpoii the general subject of slavery in America, and 
the capabilities and condition of the negroes, no 
writer on this confessedly difficult subject is more 
candid or valuable. After nmeh observation, he 
comes to the conclusion, that, " if the coloured men 
had fair play, and were carefully educated, they might 
eoon he eafely entrusted with equality of civil and poli- 
tical rights. Whatever be their present inferiority as 
a race, some of them have already shouru superior 
abilities to a great many of the dominant wlutes.” 
Whether the blacks might eventually attain a perfect 
and general equality with the white race, is another 
and a doubtful question. 

** Already, however, their task-masters have taught 
them to speak with more or less occupy one of the 
pobleit of lapgniiges, to shake off many old supersti- 
tions, to acquire higher ideas of morality and habits of 
neatness and cleanline8s,''and have converted thousands 
of them to Christianity. Many they have emancipated, 
and the rest are gradually approaching to the condition 
of the ancient serfe of Europe, half a century or more 
before their bo^dage died out.” 

Bo vapid has been, indeed, their impfovoment in the 
mechanic arts, that laws have been passed, with a 
smgular refinemeyit of injustioo, against their being 


alloifed to make eontraots te bidldiBgi« lost tibsgr 
should interfere with the interests of the wliitea: thus 
retarding the progress, and ourtatliiig the r^hts Pf 
those who are kept in a state of slavery, Qp, % 
of their essential inferiority to their whitar 

At Savannah Sir C. Lyell visited a Daptiat chnr^ 
where he found himself the only white man* the con- 
gregation consisting of about 600 negroes, of various 
shades, most of them very dark. They joined har* 
moniously in a hymn. The preacher was a negro of 
pure African blood, a grey-headed, vencrable-lookinjf 
man. “To see thus,” he observes, “a body of 
African origin, who had built a church for themselves, 
elected a pastor of their own race, and secured him an 
aunual salary, to hear the whole service respectablv 
conducted, and the singing admirably performea, 
surely marks an astonishing step in civilisation. 
Tlie pews were well fltted up, and the church well 
venlilated, and there was no disagreeable odour. The 
late Mr. Sidney Smith, when he had endeavoured in 
vain to obtain from an American of liberal views some 
explanation of his strong objection to confer political 
and social equality on the blacks, drew from him at 
length the reluctant confession, that the idea of any 
approach to future amalgamation was insufferable to 
I any man of refinement, unless he had lost the use of 
I his olfactory nerves. On hearing which, Mr, Smith 
exclaimed — 

I ^ Et si non allum late Jactaret odorem 
CVvweratl'i 

And such, then, are the qualifications by which the 
rights of suffrage and citizenship are to be deter- 
mined ! ” 

Sir Charles himself saw no instances of cruelty to 
slaves, though he docs not doubt their occasional 
occun-ence. Much attachment often subsists on the 
part of llie slaves to their masters and mistresses, who 
liave no small responsibility in looking after their 
wants. The wife of a ])lantcr, like that of a parson, 
has no little to superintend ; she must have an eye 
to every contingency. While cutting out dresses for 
the negroes, a lad will come running in, with “ Missis, 
Daddy Ajax say he bcii broke de ax, and ax iqe for 
ax you for lend liim do new ax.” “ If she pays a visit 
to the nearest town, she is overwhelmed with com- 
missions for the slaves, especially articles of dress, of 
which they are passionately fond. The stuff must 
be of the finest quality, and many instructions are 
given as to the precise colour or fashionable shade. 
White muslin, with figured patterns, is the rage just 
now.” 

In what way emancipation will ultimately be brought 
about, it is difficult, if not impossible, to ^resee ; but 
in Virginia the black race arc abready felt as an 
encumbrauoe that it is desirable to get rid of. 

“ Had some legislative provision been made with this 
view, before the annexation of Texas, a period heing 
fixed, after which aU the children in Virginia should he 
free, that new State would have afforded a useful qutlet 
for the black population, and whites would )m,Te gup- 

(1) Virgil, Qeorg, 11. 133. 
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plied the vacancies now filled by the breeding of 
negroes. [The same plan was, we believe, suggested 
by Jefferson in a letter recently made public in the 
newspapers.] Tct, that the condition of slaves is 
steadily improving, all seem agreed.*’ 

Proceeding still farther southward into Alabama, 
our traveller encounters a softer climate, tropical vege- 
tation, and a rader state of society. He meets with 
emigrants or slave-dealers moving on to Texas with 
their human capilal, to turn them to greater account. 

** The different stages of civilization to which 
families have attained who live here on terms of the 
strictest equality, is often amusing to a stranger, but 
must be intolerable to some of those settlers who have 
been driven by their losses from the more advanced 
districts of AMrginia and South Carolina, having to 
begin the world anew. Sometimes in the morning my 
host would be of the humblest class of * crackers/ or 
some low itinerant German or Irish emigrant, the wife 
sitting with a pipe in her mouth, doing no work, and 
reading no books. In the evening I came to a neigh- 
bour whose library was well stored with works of 
French and English authors, and whose first question to 
me was, ‘ Pray tell me, who do you really think is the 
author of the" Vestiges of Creation.”' I’aying, with Mrs. 
Lyell, a visit to the Governor's wife, the landlady of the 
inn made one of the party, just as if we were visitors at 
her house. She was ve^ much amused at my wife's 
muff; and among other inquiries, said to her, 'Do tell 
me how you make your .soap in England ; ' that useful 
article being here entirely manufactured at home. On 
one occasion, when I vi.sitcd a lawyer at his country 
house, in Alabama; one accustomed to the best society 
of a large city, and the ladies of whose family were 
refined and cultivated ; ho felt it incumbent on him, to 
my great surprise, to invite the driver of my gig, a 
half caste Indian, who tiuvellcd without any change of 
clothes, to sit down with us at table. He was of a dark 
shade, but the blood was Indian^ not Africaiit and he 
was, therefore, one of the Southern aristocracy.” 

Such a state of things as this is of course peculiar to 
a newly settled and thinly peopled part of the country. 

In regard to the reputed inquisitiveness of the 
Americans, Sir Charles declares that he was as little 
teazed with 'questions about his private affairs as he 
would have' been in France or Scotland. A curious 
story vras related to him of a New Euglaudcr who was 
seated by a reserved companion in a railway car, and 
who, by way of beginning a conversation, said, “ Are 
you a bachelor?” To which the other replied, drily, 
“ No, Pm not.” “ You are a married man ? ” con- 
tinued he. “ No, Pm not.” “ Then you must be a 
widower P ” “ No, I’m not.” Here there was a 
short pause ; hut the undaunted querist returned to 
the charge, observing, ” If you are neither a bachelor, 
nbr a married man, nor a widower, what in tlie world 
can you be?” " If you mus't know,” said the other, 
“ Pm a divorced ntanP^ 

If there is too great a facility of divorce in America, 
on the other hand, it must be confessed that the 
difficulty is too great in England ; and, owing to the 
additional obscurity of the law relating to marriages 
abroad, but lately altered, we happened to know one 
who was neither bachelor, married, widower, nor yet 
divorCed-^who did not, in short, know what he was 
hhnself, nor could the legfd cohits decide the question 
^ for him. 


At length Sir Cliarles reached New Orleans,— the 
great emporium of the valley of the Mississippi. The 
carnival had nearly finished. How different such a 
scene from the staidness and intellectuality of Boston I 
It should be borne in mind, that the State of Louisiana, 
named after the Grand Monarque, was originally 
settled by his lively subjects. Disembarking at Lake 
Pontchartrain, our traveller entered the car of a rail- 
way built on piles, which conveyed him, in less than 
au hour, to the great city, passing over swamps in 
which the tall cypress, hung with Spanish moss, was 
flourishing, and below it numerous shrubs just burst- 
ing into leaf. Every thiug wore a tropical aspect. 

" In many gardens of the suburbs the almond and 
peach trees were in full blossom. [This was in February.] 
In some places, the blue-leaved palmetto, and the leaves 
of a species of iris, were very abundant. We saw a 
tavern, called the Elysian Fields Coffee-house, and some 
others with French inscriptions. We might, indeed, 
have supposed that wo were approaching the environs of 
Paris, but for tho negroes and mulattos, and the large 
verandahs reminding us that the windows required pro- 
tection from the sun's heat. It was the last day of tho 
Carnival. From the time we landed in New England 
to this hour, we seemed to have been in a country where 
all, whether rich or poor, were labouring from morning 
till night, without ever indulging in a holiday. I had 
sometimes thought that the national motto should be, 
'All work and no play.* It was quite a novel and 
refreshing sight to see a whole population giving up 
their minds for a short season to amusement. There 
was a grand procession parading the streets, almost 
every one dressed in the most grotesque attire, troops of 
them on horseback, some in open carriages, with bands 
of music, and in a variety of costumes— some as Indians, 
with feathers in their heads, and one, a jolly fat man, as 
Mardi Gras himself. xVll wore masks, and here and 
there in the crowd, or stationed in a balcony above, .we 
saw persons, armed with bags of flour, which they 
showered down copiously on any one who seemed parti- 
cularly proud of his attire. The sirangenesiS of tho 
scene was not a little heightened by the blending of 
negroes, quadroons, and mulattos in the crowd ; and we 
were amused by. observing the ludicrous surprise, mixed 
[ with contempt, of several unmasked, stifti grave Anglo- 
I Americans from the North, w'ho were witnessing, for 
the first time, what seemed to them so much mummery 
and tom-foolery. One wagoner, coming out of a cross 
street, in his working-day dress, drove his team of 
horses and vehicle, heavily laden with cotton bales, 
right through the procession, causing a long interruption. 
The crowd seemed determined to allow nothing to dis- 
turb their good humour; but although many of the 
wealthy Protestant citizens take part in the ceremony, 
this rudo intrusion struck me as a kind of foreshadowing 
of coming events, emblematic of the violent shock 
which the invasion of the Anglo-Americans is about to 
give to the old regime of Louisiana.” 

We regret that our limits unavoidably compel us 
to pass over Sir Charles’s ascent of the Mississippi, as 
well as the remainder of his work. Our object is 
simply to glean a few extracts for the benefit of our 
readers, or we might, perhaps, liavc hiuted objections 
to some of the author’s views and statements. 
Enough, however, has been quoted to show that the 
work is both valuable and entertaining. We need 
not say how important it is to the lover of science, 
and to the student of geology in particular. 

After casting a rapid glance over the state of this 
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vast commonwealth, aud finding tliat, although menaced 
with perils peculiar to itself, it has gone on fiourisbing, 
in spite of the sinister prognostications of its enemies, 
and then looking at the unsettled state of republican 
France, we are naturally led to inquire into the cause 
of the amazing contrast. Tliis we cannot but attribute, 
in some measure at least, to difference of national 
character. We remember to have met a French- 
man who, while he professed himself theoretically a 
republican, avowed his conviction, that his country- 
men — to use his own words — “ must be ruled with a 
rod of iron.” “ France,” says Dr. Channing, speaking 
of tlie first Revolution, ” failed through the want of 
tliat moral preparation for liberty, without tokich the 
blessing cannot be secured. She was not ripe for the 
good she sought — she was too corrupt for freedom.” 
An able, though perhaps prejudiced contemporary, 
has expressed his belief that France, after all her 
recent convulsions, will subside a second time into a 
military despotism. We heartily trust not ; but there 
is too much to justify the apprehension. On the 
other Jiand, the success of the American ])eoplc must 
be looked for precisely in tlieir possession of what 
was wanting to the French — a fitness to appreciate 
and enjoy the blessings of rational liberty. “ its 
seeds were sown plentifully in the minds of the whole 
peo))le. It was rooted in the conscience imd reason 
of the nation. It was the growth of deliberate con- 
victions and generous principles liberally diffused. 
There was no Paris, no metropolis, which a few leaders 
swayed, and which sent forth its infiucuccs like a 
mighty heart, through dependent and subservient pro- 
vinces. The country was all heart. A country (hat 
docs not possess an earnest and pledge of freedom in 
its own lieart, is not yet ready to be free.” 

VALERIE.' 

Tiioufiji of a sliglder texture lhan most of his 
previous productions, this lively and well-told story of 
a maiden life, and of the beautiful and almost heroic 
struggles to which a consciousness of innocence, a 
sense of unmerited w'roug, and a liigh standard of 
principle, can arouse the female mind, is not unworthy 
the distinguished fame of its author. The novels of 
Captain Mari'yatt assumed at once that rank in the 
public estimation to which they were so pre-eminently 
entitled. They are highly original, stamped with 
individuality, and, in point of force and of vivacity of 
character, sui generis^ without falling into extravagance 
or eccentricities on the one hand — into more wretched 
affectation, mannerism, sclf-repciitiou, and morbid 
sentiments, on the other. Tlicy are free from the 
vices of most of his great contemporaries : they are 
sound at tho core, of a right spirit, and of an elevated 
morality, — ^that best morality for old and young, 
founded upon respect, duty, docility, and love of 
obedience in order to merit command. • Nor are his 

(1) “Valerie. An Autobiography.’* By Captain Marry att, R.K. 
Author of “ Peter Simple,” “ Frank Mildmay,” Stc. 2 vols. Svo. 
Colburn. 


writings at all of a conventional cliaracter. Indebted 
for their celebrity to extensive knowledge and ex- 
perience, to a faithful delineation of seafaring charao- 
ters, or to merely a keen sense of what is ludicrous in 
the situations and incidents of the admirable and often 
inimitable scenes which he depicts with more than 
the vigour and the fine touches of truth and pathos, 
he has none of that mawkish sentiment, that con- 
tinual straining after effect, that unpasto, as the 
Italians call it, or laying on of colours, to effect ttat 
which a first-rate artist can produce at a single stroke, • 
which we detect in tho works of Dickens, Bulwer, 
and even Thackeray and Jerrold, though iu a less 
degree. 11c is, in other words, most free from that 
besetting sin—litcrary cant ; that perpetual idea — ^the 
presence of the author; the conceit, the fancy, the 
cvcr-cgotistic style and spirit; in short, the proud 
exhibition of the showman instead of the show. From 
other and more serious vices of style, no less than from 
affected sentiment and a very doubtful character and 
tendency of moral inspiration, he is equally exempt. 
He is uniformly simple, straightforward, and earnest in 
all he says ; and so easy, flowing, and connected iu his 
style, tliat, as in the characters of our great bard, wc 
lose sight of all adjuncts — fiction and author alike — 
in the apparently unstudied nature, the easy power, 
the perfect form and truthfulness of tlic scenes and 
characters brouglit before us. Nearly all first-rate 
writers possess a twofold power, which seems to glory 
iu happy contrast. Where there exists the deepest 
pathos there, too, the most true vein of humour will be 
found running the richest ; and this is, par excellence^ 
one of the most characteristic traits, as wc propose to 
show, ill this ha})pily-dcpictcd novel ; as such it really 
is, of this rarely-gifted, delightful writer. 

Iu its whole spirit, as in its lofty and pure moral, 
its beautiful illustration of heart discipline, and self- 
reliance on sound religious principle, the simple tale 
before us, like that of Mrs. Opie, will live, and become 
fully appreciated, and produce as much good fruit as 
some of Miss Edgeworth’s herself. 

Valeric is the daughter of a French gcntleinaii and 
a soldier, sprung from tlie old nobility ; but depending, 
for the most part, on Ids sword for success in life. 
She is born under the impcnal regime^ — one which 
valued woman only as the mother of soldiers ; a 
regime in too full and fatal activity half the world over 
up to this very hour. So Napoleon promoted marriage 
0 .^ WiQhsX materiel for conscription; the nursery to 
him was a nursery of future soldiers— the military plan, 
tatious of the Czar; and tlic father who boasted ihc 
most boys was the surest to meet with promotion. 
Upon this amiable theory the fortunes of our heroine 
arc made to turn, and she pays tlie penalty of having j 
been bom of the gentler sex. Her first step in life I 
was to meet a stepmother in her own parent; a 
violent-tempered, handsome lady, who ruled her 
husband, and conceived an inveterate dislike to her, 
because she had falsified her own prediction, and was a 
girl. Her father, also, was disappointed in a brigade ; 
the emperor looked cold upon them; and, unless a 
kind grandmother had come timely to her rescue, she 
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fliost kfallibljr hard klleti H indrtjr to thiMf'dried 
ambition and maternal diraeltjr, aoionuting almost to 
an insane passion. Howeter temble> this is by no 
means an isolated instanoe of the ^eots of cbsap- 
pointed tanlty npon an ill-regulated imagination and 
an undisciplined heart* 

Thus, amid scenes of mingled pathos and humour, 
the story of "Valerie " is made subservient throughout 
to the illustration of those moral truths the knowledge 
Of which is most essential to young females under 
drcumstanCes of conflioting duties, and calling for 
energy and decision of character, as well as right 
principle, combined with a sense of religious respon- 
ailnlity and love of truth. 

"My grandmothefr was religious, but not a devotee. 
The great object was to instil into me a love of truth, 
and in ibis she was indefatigable. It was not the fault 
I had committed which caused her concern, it was the 
fear lest 1 should deny it, which worried and alarmed 
her. To prevent this, the old lady had a curious method 
— she dreiamed for my benefit. If I had done wrong, 
she would not accuse me until she had made such in- 
quiries as convinced her that I was the guilty person ; 
and then, perhaps she would say, as 1 stood by her aide, 
^ Y alerie, I had a dream last night, I can't get it out of 
iny head ; I dreamt that my little girl had forgotten her 
romise to me, and when she went to the store room, 
ad eaten a large piece of cake.* She would fix her eyes 
upon me as she narrated the event of her dream, my 
face would be covered with blualies, and my eyes cast 
down in confusion. I dared not look at her ; and by the 
time that she had finished, I was down on my knees 
with my face buried in her lap.” 

Tills assumption of secret knowledge — another 
version of the little bird — was employed to good 
purposes, as for instance : — 

** * I have had a dream ; a most dreadful dream — it 
was about a little girl who crept into her grandfather’s 
room.* 

“ I could hear no more. I threw myself on the floor, 
and in an agony, screamed out, * Yes, grandmamma, and 
stole two sous/ ” 

The exposure which took place left an indelible 
impression, which led to so great a reverence for 
truth and the right of property as never afterwards 
to be eradicated. But Valerie was recalled home, and 
the ill-u^iage she experienced at the hands of her 
mother almost drove her to despair. 

In hateful contrast with this anlipatliy is the 
favouritism, so naturally described, shown towards 
the second brother, Nicholas, because he had ffo/ been 
educated by his grandmother, and was an excellent 
brnsioian ; a talent which endeared him to his mother, 
herself a first-rate pianist. In vain her father and 
good brother interfered to protect her ; and the 
Consequence of such treatment was to render the 
victim dt it artful, and, like her tyrant^ almost cruel. 
Sim Kras tidihdeie%ed to household labour and to nurse 
^e jomgesi ^ild. 

jPomr Valerie fled^ and sought refuge with her good 
^graMmotber^ T^doSciliate the dreaded parent^ 
sW' placed h^ yotifig ebatge at the best penskm in 
and paid att ^ .expehses; The wicked 
Wtteif ClmtoiCd dKfid ; the OM lady threatened to 

to iheanl^rities,* ifid the mtoseAger rctafhefd 


enipty-haiidedi Valerie eCjc^ed the ifeCpite a yetf- 
and-a-half, and was improving very Ast, she teilc asj 
in her educatioh and in her persond appearance. 
But, alas I her happiness Was of brief duration. The 
artful mother expressed regret for the past, and 
played her part so well that even the poor girl Was 
deceived, and indneed to return home. We are told of 

"An accumulated debt of revenge, which bad been 
heaped up in consequence of the sliebts she had re- 
ceived from other people on account of her treatment of 
me. .... My mother burst out with a virulence which 
exceeded all her former cruelty. But I was no longer 
the frightened victim, .... 1 complained to my father ; 
but that was useless ; fiiy brother Au^ste now took my 
part in defiance of his father, and it Was one seene of 
continual family diseerd.” 

Valerie a second time took to flight; was again 
received and cherished by her revered relative, to 
whom she owed all tliat survived such treatment, of 
beautiful and truthful in her character. With this 
honoured and generous being she remained till she 
had very nearly completed her education. Then her 
evil destiny, or good angel, as it may be, again placed 
her in the power of her mother. 

" It was my ^andmother’s birth-day ; I had worked 
for her a beautiful sac/te/ in lace and embroidery, which 
with a large doufjuet, I brought to her as a present. The 
old lady folded me in her arms, and burst into tears. 
She then told me that we must part, and that I must 
return to my father's. Had a dagger been thrust to my 
heart, 1 could not have received more anguish 

" I now gave a new cause of offence ; one that a 
woman proud of her beauty and jealous of its decay 
does not easily forgive. 1 was admired and paid great 
attention to by the officers ; much more attention than 
she received herself.” 

The last half clause of this sentence, simple as it 
may appear to some, is really the touch of a master, 
and a refined one. It proves that the author knows 
how to pourtray the female mind and disposition with 
as much truth and accuracy as in any of his best 
portraits of men. At length a young officer makes a 
proposal to the fallier for the beautiful Valeric; and 
the lady-mother, full of secret spite and rage, sounds 
her upon the subject. He was a dark-complexioned 
man, and the Office reply,! "No, ma'am, I will have 
nothing to say to him ; he is too black !” 

" To my astonisbment, my mother flew at me, and I 
received such an avalanche of boxes on the ears for this 
reply, that 1 was glad to make my escape as fast as 1 
could, and locked myself up in my own room.” 

A second beating was for refusing to perform some 
menial office. 

" It was the last certainly, but it was the most severe. 
My mother eaught up a hearth-brush, and struck me for 
several minutes such a Succession of blows, that my facq 
was BO disfigured I was hardly to be recognised ; iny heed 
cut opeix in several places, and fbe blood pfiuring doWn 
me in eveiy direction. At last she left me for upon 

the floor.** 

Upon retiinmi(^ to a state eff consdousneiBSi our 
unhappy heroine ran, streaming with bloody across the 
barrack-yard, to the colonel’s bouse, and threw 
herself at the feet of her sister. All was terror and 
confusion ; the surgeon of the regiment was instantly 


mums tmim somsm^ 


sent feri her wonads we^ drsssedi bnt the eadte- 
mest of As ttnhSfipy gbl was pitidde to behold* 

** iTeyeri madam, will t again ehier mj&ther^a home 
^if yon do not protect nuK-if nobody wiil---lf you 
send me baek, I wul throwmyielf into the 8eine> I swear 
it as I kneel.** 

Madame d'Albret suggests that she should acoom^ 
pany her to her house in the country, and it would be 
concluded that she had drowned herself in the Seine. 
Poor Yalerie is delighted beyond measure, and she 
exults with something of that fiendish spirit of rerenge, 
with which her mother was fast inspiring her, when 
she learnt from the surgeon that that mother had not 
succeeded in inflictmg irreparable damage upon her 
beauty. But even now, when escaping from the 
demon grasp of her nnnatnral parent, and the world 
appears all conleur de rose, her joyous hopes are of 
short continuance. An adventurer, who imposes on 
her protectress, pays his addresses to Valerie, and is 
refused. He vows to himself a deadly revenge, and 
poisons the mind of Madame d’Albret against her 
poor protegee. She is accordingly consigned, like a 
bale of goods, to a female correspondent of her 
patroness, a Madame Bathurst, who, with her nicce, 
Caroline, proceeds in a short time, accompanied by 
our heroine, to England. 

From this stage of the story the scene is transferred 
to London and the vicinity, and new characters and 
rapid and startling incidents pass in swift succession, 
as in a wclharranged scries of pictures before the 
spectator’s eye. 

'' Monsieur de G had had his revenge, and gained 

his point at the same time. Tie had obtained the wealth 
of Madame d’Albret to squander at the gaming table, and 
had contrived, by some means or other, to ruin me in 
her good opinion ; I perceived at once that all was lost, 
and when I considered the awkwardness of my position, 

1 was almost in despair.’* 

Tlie evil spirit of the mother’s hate and of the 
lover’s treachery seemed to follow, like the furies, the 
steps of our heroine, and to scatter the brands of 
discord and persecution of innocence into whatever 
family, or among whatever society she appeared. Yet 
self-sustained, and rising indignantly over all her j 
accumulated slights, injuries, and oppressions, she j 
boro up nobly, and vindicated the spirit and indepen- 
dence of a pure conscience and an unsullied truth. 

And if it were for nothing more than the vindica- 
tion of their self-respect, their rights, and tlie real 
dignity and importance of their position, that young 
persons so circumstanced can achieve, if true to 
themselves, Captain Morryatt has done admirable 
service here to the almost destitute cause of those 
depending for/ their bread onlg upon the accomplish- 
ments of mind, upon superior knowledge, sense of 
honour, virtue, and trutli. But these we know, espe- 
cially in England, just now, ore not such powerful 
wooers of the smil^ of mammon as other modes of 
proceeding, -^the artifices, trickeries, and th^ delusions 
practised by licensed knaves, great and small, upon 
the honest, the honourable, and the poor. Li this 
leiipeet, also, we must do justice to the Author’s 
powers. He is an honest writer, And eividetitly thiiibf. 


With Popcf^ thftt an houeAli itidiq^mrfaitt dbambteif is 
indeed the noblest W6]*k of the Ddty« 
and how important to hundreds of yoanf nofd* 
readers, if only td Obviate the false pentkfefie 
doctrines held oat in mote hlgh-eoumliiig end apedoim 
works of fiction I 

" I returned to my own room, and was glad tobe onee 
more alone; for though 1 hm up well, under the 
circumstances, still the compressed eacltement« was 
wearying to the frame. I baa resolved to accept the 
ofier of Madame Bathurst at the time she made it, but! 
did not choose to appear to Jump at it, as riie probabw 
expected that I would. I felt no confidenee in any one 
but my own self after the treatment of Madame d’Albret, 
and 1 considered that Madame Bathurst would probably 
dismiss me, as soon as my services were no longer 
required, with as little ceremony. That I WAs capable of 
takinu charge of, and instructing Caroline, 1 knew well, 
and that Madame Bathurst would not easily procure a 
governess so finished in singing and music as myself 
There would be consequently no obligation, and 1 
resolved that I would reject her terms if they were not 
favourable.” 

Our heroine is next engaged by Lady ll , a true 

blue, an eccentric, and a poetess. A variety of comic 
scenes and adventures ore given in a lively a vein. 
A young and witty page in her service, who takes on 
him great airs, and turns out to be her own nephew 
and a gentleman bom, amuses Valerie exceedingly. 
Master Lionel had ordered a pair of boots Without 
orders, and his mistress called upon him to pay for 
them. 

** At this moment, Lidy R. stooped from her chair to 
pick up her handkerchief. There were some sovereigns 
lying in the desk, and the lad took one up, and as Lady R. 
rose up, held it out to her in silence. 

** 'That’s right, Lionel,’ said Lady R. 'of all things, I 
like honesty.* 

" * Yes, madame,* replied the impudent rogue, ' like 
most people who tell their own stories — I was bom of 
honest but poor parents.* 

" ' 1 believe your parents were honest; and now, Lionel, 
to reward you, I shall pay for your boots, and you may 
keep your sovereign.* 

“ ' Thank your ladyship ; 1 forgot to say that tho cook 
is outside Tor orders ’ 

" Lady R. rose and went out of the room, and Mr. 
Lionel, laughing at me, put the sovereign down with the 
others. 

*" Now I call that real honesty ; you saw ine borrow it, 
and now you see me pay it.’ 

'* ' Yes, but suppose that her ladyship had not given 
you the sovereign, then]' 

" ' 1 should have paid her very honestly,* replied ho. 
' If 1 wished to cheat her 1 might do so all day long. 
She leaves her money about everywhere, and never 
knows what she has. If I wanted to steal, 1 should not 
do so with those bright eyes of yours looking at me all 
the time.* 

" ' You are a very saucy boy,* replied I, more amused 
than Angry. 

“ ' It’s all from reading ; and it’s not my fault, for her 
ladyship makes me read, and I never yet read any book 
abont old times, in which the pages were not saucy. 
But I’ve no time to talk, my spoons are not clean yet.”* 

i^ The episode of Lionel’s history— a perfect little 
novel in itself— gives a fresh charm to this self-told 
narrative. He ofao mainly assists in the dSnowtfnent, 
the boarding-school, and the love s'Cefies; and, 6f 
course, the final happy marriage ahd destiltAtioii of 
oitf spirited and persevering heroine. 




i One however, We ^nust Hot without 

due rebuke— the degree of interest ebj^^^ok in the 
elopement of one or two of her prettj^ friends and 
pupils. Our author hero has stretched a point fpr the 
sake of creating some very ple(»ant scenes and laugh- 
able situations, which tell exceedingly. A blue-stock- 
ing party is thus briefly hit otf : — 

« < Ko music, no dancing, nothing but buz, buz, buz ; 
Won't you feel it stupid 1'*' 

Valerie was to sit for her ladyship’s model of a 
beautiful heroine ; Lionel for a page. 

" ' Here, Lionel ; I want you to play the page.' 

" * I've no time for play,* my lady ; ‘ I am page in 
earnest. There's all the knives to clean.* . 

But there was no help for it ; they sat. 

" ‘ Now, Miss Valerio,* he said, ‘ wc’ll see who performs 
best ; I think you will be sooner tired of sitting than 1 
shall be of looking at you.' ” 

The following, on matrimonial scheming for daugh- 
ters, is well put : — 

** * 1 believe that most mothers wish that.* 

** * 1 grant it, and perhaps manoeuvre as much, but with 
more skill than she does, for every one sees the game ; 
and the consequence is that the young men shy olF, which 
they probably would not if she were quiet, for tbey 
are really clever, unaffected, and natural girls.’ " 

Accordingly, Lady R.*s daughters, with the help of 
Valeric’s taste and accomplisliTncnts, go off in a 
twinkling, even to their wary and skilful mother’s 
astonishment. 

Lionel’s real birth is made known ; and, with a large 
fortune, he assumes the maunci*s and position of a 
gentleman. His dexterity in obtaining and pursuing 
the clues, is extremely amusing. He surprises the old 
man in the secret into a confession by appearing as 
his o>vn grandson. 

To our surprise, the heroine does not marry this 
new-made rich — wliose admiration of her amounted 
to reverence — ^but one still handsomer, more accom- 
plished, and wealthy. Count dc Chabannes, of a noble 
and ancient family. She lias the satisfaction of seeing 

her old calumniator, Moii. G , wx*ll liorsewliippcd 

by him ; and there are some rich scenes arising out of 
a young lady having given the card of a friend for her 
own. She is wooed and won as the ricli heiress 
accordingly, the gentleman refusing to believe her 
own protestations that she is any one else, even when 
she signs her name in the registry. Tlic denouement 
with the lady’s parents is full of true humour. 


EDITOR’S WRITING DESK. 

“ Prisons and Prisoners.” — ^Every work tending to 
raise the condition of the neglected masses demands 
our earnest sympathy, even when unable in every 
respect tO'Sgree with its author ; and, having given cur- 
rency in this jounml to Mr. Pearson’s scheme for the 
reformation of prison-discipline, in which the separate 
system is condemned, it is but fair to listen to the 
other indo of the question. The advocates of con- 
tending theories too commonly lose sight of some 


[ peculiar in each other’s plan ; and thua^ 

^ile justly desirous of making, our prisons at once a 
terror to evil-doers, and by their associated labour > 
saving the enormous expense at present incurred, 
Mr. Pearson has hardly appreciated, perhaps, the 
great desirableness, nay, the absolute necessity of the 
separation of prisoners before their trial, at least. 
Hiis point was, however, we remember, urged with 
great force at the discussion which took place in 
the City on Mr. Pearson’s plan ; and the evidence 
brought forward by Mr. Kingsmill, the Chaplain of the 
Government Model Prison at Islington, in his recent 
work, called “Prisons and Prisoners,” is conclusive 
in settling it. The separate system, too, offers great 
facilities for acting favourably upon the minds, by 
moral and religious suasion, of the prisoners; and 
that the effect produced by these means is often very 
great, abundant evidence has, we think, been afforded. 
Perhaps a system wliicli should retain these advan- 
tages, and yet combine with them, so far as possible, 
the punitive discipline and self-supporting labour for 
which Mr. Pearson justly contends, would be the best 
that could be adopted. In addition to bis defence of 
tlie Pcjitonvillc system, Mr. Kingsmill adds a review 
of the different plans for convict discipline and for the 
prevention of crime. There is much here that is very 
important and interesting upon the best means of 
checking the progress of juvenile depravity ; and more 
especially upon the desirableness of avoiding imprison- 
ment for hogs. As this subject has lately been brought 
before our readers, the following quotation will not 
be without interest in connexion with it : — 

“ I am not reconciled to summary convictions, but I 
highly approve of frequent courts to try petty offepders 
of all r^es promptly on the spot, and I would make 
restitution of the thing stolen, or of its money value, a 
part of the sentence, I may observe, by the way, that, 
in my opinion, this principle might bo usefully adopted 
in all cases of losses- by theft or fraud. 

“I think the administration of the law as to juvenile 
offenders requires much amendment. We w^ant prisous 
appropriated to them, in which they should be subjected 
to a paternal hut severe discipline, and that not for 
short, but for long periods, subject, however, to remission 
i on amendment. 1 do not think it would be in accor- 
dance with the spirit of our institutions to have such 
terms of imprisonment indefinite, as some have sug- 
gested, or dependent upon a system like a debtor and 
creditor account, in which the prisoner has appeal if 
the account be unfairly kept. There are institutions 
abroad, such as that near Hamburgh, and the * Colonie 
Agricolc’ in France, and some also in England, which 
I should be glad to see adopted wholly, or in part, as 
models for juvenile reformatory prisons. As long, 
however, as Juvenile offenders are mixed up in our gaols 
with adults, no effectual improvement can take place, 

I have known an instance in which a regular plan for a 
robbery, which took effect and was tried before me, was 
laid in one of what is called our best-regulated gaols, 
and on the tread-mill. The instrument there was a boy, 
and the principals were adult thieves. I may add that 
I am fully persuaded that k judicious plan of r^ormfor 
juvenile offenders would be the most economical, as well 
as the most merciful arrangement which could be made. 
The expenses now incurred by their repeated re-com- 
mittals and trials greatly exceed the probable cost of an 
attempt at an effectual reformation, and to cure this 
class of offenders would be to cut off one most prolific 
source of adult oxime.” 
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IBB POWEBSCOURT WATERFALL, 

{With an Illmiratlon.) 

Tab yiciuitj of Dublin abounds in magnificent 
soeneiy. In our last number we displayed one of its 
most gloomy phases, — ^the monastic valley of Glenda- 
lough. ^^This month we present another altogether as 

riant,** the well-known fall in Powerscourt park, 
depicted by the inimitable Greawick. It is perhaps 
the most graceful in Britain, seen as it is over a 
beautiful amphitheatre of wooded mountains. It is 
formed by a very inconsiderable stream, and when 
unaugmented by heavy rains, the quantity of water is 
so small, that the ferruginous basalt rock is seen 
through the thin veil of its delicate transparency. 
But when the mountain torrents are swollen by the 
winter rains, it assumes an expression of great 
grandeur. 

The whole neighbourhood abounds in striking scenes, 
of which the finest is, perhaps, the celebrated “Dargle,” 
a deep glen overhung with ancient woods, with 
a stream brawling under their covert, and forming in 
its passage many a nook that Diana and her nymphs 
might have coveted for their secluded bath. 

A week may be most profitably spent in exploring 
the scenery of the county of Wicklow. There is the 
well-known Vale of Avoca, the scene of Moore’s 
poem of the “ Meeting of the Waters the wild and 
dreary solitudes of Glenmalure ; the romantic Lake of 
Luggcla ; the Devil’s Glen, and the Glen of the Downs; 
with Glendalough and its ruins, and the magnificent 
shores of Killiney Bay, Powerscourt, and the Darglc. 
It would indeed be difficult to cite the neighbourhood 
of any great capital which abounds with scenes more 
inimitably varied, within a shorter compass. 

— ♦ — 

THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF 
MARY POWELL, 

APTEEWAKDS M1STIU5SS MILTON.* 

Tuesday , — ^Life fiows away here in such unmarked 
tranquilitie, that one hath nothing whereof to write, 
or to remember what distinguished one day from 
another. I am sad, yet not dulle ; methinks I have 
grown some ycares older since I came here. I can 
fancy elder women feeling much as I doe now. I 
have nothing to desire, nothing to hope, that is likelie 
to come to pass-nothing to regret, except I begin soc 
far back, that my whole life hath needc, as ’twerc, to 
begin over agayn 

Mr. Agnew . translates to us portions of Thuanus 
his historie, and y* letters of Theodore Beza, con- 
cerning y* French reformed church; oft prolix, yet 
interesting, especiidly with Mr. Agnew’s comments, 
and allusions to our own time. On y® other hand. 
Rose reads Davila, y* sworne apologlste of Catherine 
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de* Medicis, whose charming Italian even I can com- 
piehende ; but alio is false and plausible. How sad, 
that y® wroxg partie shoulde be victorious I See it 
may befall in this land; though, indeedc, I have 
hearde soe much bitter rayling on Wthe sides, that I 
know not which is right. The line of demarcation is 
not soe distinctly drawn, methinks, as ’twas in France. 
Yet it cannot be right to take up arms agaynst con- 
stituted authorities P — Yet, and if those same autho- 
rities abuse their trust P Nay, women cannot 
understand these matters, and I thank Heaven they 
need not. Oiille, they cannot help siding with those 
they love; and sometimes those they love are on 
opposite aides. 

Mr. Agnew sayth, the secular arm shoulde never be 
employed in spiritual! matters, and that y® Hugenots 
committed a grave mistake in choosing princes and 
admirals for their leaders, iustcade of simple preachers 
with Bible in tlieir hands ; and he askt, “ Did Luther 
or Peter the Hermit most manifestlie labour with the 
blessing of God ?” 

. . . I have noted y* heads of Mr. Agnew’s readings, 
after a fashion of Rose’s, in order to have a shorte, 
comprehensive account of y® whole; and this hath 
abridged my journalling. It is the more profitable to 
me of y® two, changes the sad current of thought, 
and, though an unaccustomed task, I like it well. 


Saturday , — On Monday I return to Forest Hill. I 
am well pleased to have yet another Shcepscote 
sabbath. To-day we had y® rare event of a dinner- 
guest ; soc full of what y® rebels are doing, and alle 
y® horrors of strife, that he seemed to us quiete folks 
like y* denizen of another world. 


Forest Hill, August 3.—- Home agayn, and mother 
hath gone on her long intended visitt to uncle John, 
taking with her y® two youngest. Father much pre- 
occupidc, by reason of y® supplies needed for his 
M®r’®- service ; soe that, sweet Robin being away, I 
find myselfe lonely. Harry rides with me in y® 
evening, but y® mornings I have alle to myself ; and 
when I have fulfilled mother’s behests in y® kitchen 
and still-room, I have nought but to read in our 
somewhat scant collection of books, the moste part 
whereof are religious. And (not on that account, but 
by reason I have read y® most of them before), 
methinks I will write to borrow some of Rose ; for 
change of reading hath now become a want. I am 
minded also, to seek out and minister unto some poorc 
folk after her fasliion. Now that I am queen of the 
larder, there is manie a wholesome scrap at my dis- 
posal, and there arc likewise sundrie physiques in my 
mother’s closet, which she addeth to year by year, 
and never wants, we are soe seldom ill. 

Aug, 5. — ^Dcar father sayd this evening, as we 
came in from a walk on y* terrace, " My sweet Moll, 
you were ever the light of y« house.; but now, though 
you arc more staid than of former time, I find you a 
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better componiou than ever. This last visitt to 
Sheopscote hath evened yonr spiritts.” 

Poor father ! he knew not how I lay awake and 
wept last nighty for one 1 shall never see agayn^ nor 
ho^ the terrace walk nuuded me of him. My spiritts 
may seem even, and I exert myself to please ; but, 
within, all is dark shade, or at best, grey twilight ; 
and my spiritts are, in fact, worse here than they 
were at Sheepscote, because, here, I am continuallie 
thinking of one whose name is never uttered; 
whereas, there, it was mentioned naturallie and 
tenderlie, though sadly. . . . 

I will forthc to see some of y* poor folk. 

Same night , — ^Resolved to make y* circuit of the 
cottages, but onlie reaeshed y* first, wherein I found 
poor Nell in such grief of body and mind, that I was 
avised to wait with her a long time. Askt why she 
had not sent to us for relief ; was answered siie had 
thought of doing soe, but was feared of making too 
free. After a lengthened visitt, which seemed to 
relieve her mind, and certaynlie relieved mine, I bade 
her farewell, and at y® wicket met my father coming 
up with a playn-favoured but seholarlikc looking 
reverend man. lie sayd, ** Moll, I could not think 
what had become of you." 1 answered, I ho])ed I 
had not kept him waiting for dinner — poor Nell had 
entertayned me longer than 1 wislil, with y® catalogue 
of her troubles. The stranger looking attentively at 
me, observed that may be the poor woman liad 
entertayned an angel unawares ; and added, ** Doubt | 
not, m^am, we woulde rather await our dinner than 
that you should have curtaylcd your message of. 
charity.” Ilithertoc, my father had not named tliis 
gentleman to me ; but now he sayd, ** Child, this is 
the reverend Doctor Jeremy Taylor, chaplain in ordi- 
narie to his and whom you know 1 have heard 
more than once preach before the King since he abode 
in Oxford.” Thereon I made a lowly reverence, and 
we walked homewards together. At first, he dis- 
coursed chiefly with my father on y* troubles of the 
times, and then he drew me into y* dialogue, in the 
course of which I let fall a saying of Mr. Agnew’s 
which drew from the reverend gentleman a respectfulle 
look 1 felt 1 no way deserved. Soe then 1 had to 
explain that 'the saying was none of mine, and felt 
ashamed he shoulde suppose me wiser than I was, 
especiallie as lie commended my modesty. But wc 
progressed well, and he soon had the discourse all to 
himself, for Squire Paice came up, and detained 
father, while the doctor and 1 walked on. 1 could 
not help reflecting how odd it was, that I, whom 
nature had endowed with such a very ordiuaric 
oapacitici and scarce auic taste for letters, shoulde 
continuaiUe be thrown into the company of y® 
cleverest of men, — first, Mr. Milton ; then Af r. 
Agnew ; and now, this Doctor Jeremy Taylor. But, 
like y* other two, he is not merely clever, he is 
Christian and good. How much I learnt in this short 
interview ! for short it seemed, though it must have 
extended over a good half hour, lie sayd, Perhaps, 


young lady, the ftniB may oome when you ahall find 
safer solace in y® exercise of the charities than of y® 
affections. Safer: for, not to consider how a suo- 
jcessfulle or unsucccssfulle passion for a human being 
of like infirmities with ourselves, oft stains and 
darkens and shortens the current of life, even the 
chastened love of a mother for her child, as of t)ctavia 
who swooned af ‘Tu, Marcellus, eris,*— or of wives 
for their husbands, as Artemisia and Laodamia, 
sometimes amounting to idolatry — nay, the love of 
friend for friend, while alle is sweet influences and 
animating transports, yet exceeding y® reasonableness 
of that of David for Jonathan, or of our blessed Lord 
for St. John and the family of Lazarus, may procure 
far more torment than profit : even if the attachment 
is reciprocal, and wxU grounded, and equalise matcht, 
which often it is not. Then interpose human 
tempers, and chills, and hcates, and slyghtes fancied 
or intended, which make the vext soul roadie to wish 
it had never existed. How smallc a thing is a human 
heart ! yon might grasp it in your little hand ; and 
yet its strifes and agonies are enough to distend a 
skill that should cover the whole world ! But, in the 
charities, what peace ! yea, they distill sweetnesse 
even from y® unthankfuUc, blessing him that gives 
more than liim that receives ; while, in the main, they 
are laid out at beitai* interest tlion our warmest 
affections, and bring in a far richer harvest of love 
and gratitude. Yet, let our aileciions have their 
fit ting exercise too, staying ourselves with y® reflection, 
that there is greater liappinessc, after alle things sayd, 
in loving lliaii in being loved, save by the God of love 
who first loved us, and that they who dwell in love 
dwell in Him** 

Then he went on to speak of y® manifold acts and 
divisions of Charity ; as much, mcthoughl, in y® vein 
of a poet as a preacher ; and he minded me much of 
that scene in y* tenth book of y* Fairie Queene, soe 
lately read to ns by Mr. Agnew, wherein the Red 
Cross Knight’ and Una were shown Mercy at her 
work. 

Aug. 10. — A pack-horse from Sheepscote just re- 
ported, laden with a goodlie store of books, besides 
sundiie smaller tokens of Hose’s ihoughtfulle kind- 
nessc. I have now methodicallie divided my time 
into stated hours, of prayer, exercise, studdy, house- 
wiferie, and acts of mercy, on however humble a 
scale; and find mine owne peace of mind thereby 
increased notwithstanding y® darknesse of publick 
and dullnesse of private affairs. 

Made out y® meaning of "cynosure” and “Cim- 
merian darknesse.” . . 

Ang. 15.-^FulI sad am 1 to learn that Mr. Milton 
hath published another book in advocacy of divorce. 
Alas, why will he chafe against y® chain, and widen 
the cruel division between us ? My father is outra- 
geous on y* matter, and speaks soe passionotelie of him, 
that it is worse than not speaking of him at alle, 
which lateHe 1 was avised to oompU^ of. 
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3P.^Diek b^ginneth to bncie himself in love 
with Audrey Paice--an etta<diment that will doe him 
nue good : his tastes alreadie want raising, and she 
will onlie lower them, I feare, — comely, romping, 
uoisie girl, that, were she but a farmer’s daughter, 
would# be the life and soul of allc the Whitsun-ales, 
harvest-homes, and hay-makings in the conntiy : in 
short, as fond of idling and menymaking as 1 once 
was myself ; onlie I never was soe riotous. 

I beginne to see faults in Dick and Harry I never 
saw before. Is my taste bettering, or my temper 
worsenningP At alle events, wc have noc cross 
words, for 1 expect them not to alter, knowing how 
hard it is to doe soe by myself. • 

I look forward with pleasure to my Shcc])scote 
visitt. Dear mother rcturneth to-morrow. Good 
Dr. Taylor hath twice taken y® trouble to walk over 
from Oxford to see me, but he hath now left, and we 
may never meet agayn. His visitts have beene very 
precious to me : 1 think he hath some gliinmcriiig of 
my sad case : indeed, who knows it not ? At parting 
he sayd, smiling, he hoped he sliould yet hear of my 
making offerings to Viripliica on Mount Palatine; 
then added, gravelie, “ You know where rcall offerings 
may be made and alwaies accepted — offerings of spare 
half-hours and live-minutes, when we shut the closet 
door and commune with our own hearts and arc still.” 
Alsoc he sayd, “ There arc sacrifices to make which 
sometimes wring our very hearts to offer; but 
our gracious God accepts them ncvcrtheles&e, if ^uir 
feet be really in y* right path, even though, like 
Chryseis, we look back, weeping.” 

j He sayd Rut how manic tilings as bcau- 

; tifulle and true did 1 hear my husband say, which 
I passed by me like y idle wind that I regarded not ! 

Sep, 8. — ^Harry liath just broughte in y* news of 
his success in the west. Lord Essex’s army 
hath beene completely surrounded by the royal troops; 
himself forct to escape in a boat to Plymouth, and all ! 
the arms, artillcrie, baggage, &c., of Skippon’s men 
have fallen into y* l^inds of the king. Eather is soe 
pleased that be hath mounted the flag, and given : 
double allowance of ale to his men. 

I wearie to hear from Robin. 


Sheepseoie, Oct. 10.— How sweete a picture of 
rurall life did Shecpscote present, when I arrived 
here this afternoon ! The water being now much 
out, the face of the countrie presented a new aspect : 
there were men threshing the w’alnut trees, children 
and women putting y* nuts into osier baskets, a bailiff 
on a white horse overlooking them, and now and then 
galloping to another party, and splashing through the 
water. Then we fopnd Mr. Agnew equailie busic 
with his apples, mounted half way up one of the trees, 
and thrpwing cherry pippins down into Rose’s apron, 
and now and then making as though he w’ould pelt 
her : onlie she dared him, and woulde not be fright- 
ened. Her donkeyr chewing apples ifi y® comer, with 
the cider running out of his mouth, presented a ludi- 


crous image of enjoyment, and ’twas evidently enph^t 
by Giles* brushing his rough cost vith a bi^ beson^ 
instead of minding his owns businesse of snreeping 
I the walk. The sun, shining n^ith mellow on the 
I mown grass and fresh dipt hornbeam lieges, msde 
even y® commonest objects distinct and chpeHulle; 
and y« air was soe deare, we coulde bear y® villsge 
children afar off at theire play. 

Rose had abundance of delicioas new Imnej in y« 
comb, and bread hot from the oven, for our eqflle 
supper. Dick was tempted to stay too late ; however, 
he is oft as late, now, returning from Audrey Faioe, 
though my mother likes it not. 

15M. — Rose is quite in good spiritts now, and we 
goe on most harmoniouslie and happilie. Alle our 
tastes are now in common ; and 1 never more enjoyed 
this union of seclusion and society. Besides, Mr. 
Agnew is more than commoiilie kind, and never speaks 
sternlic or sharplie to me now. Indeed, this morning, 
looking thoughtfullie at me, he sayd ” I know not, 
cousin, what change has come over you, but you are 
now alle tliat a wise man coulde love and approve.” 
1 sayd, It must be o\»ing then to Dr. Jeremy Taylor, 
who had done me more goode, it woulde seeme, in 
three lessons, than he or Mr. Milton coulde imparte 
iu thirty or tliree hundred. He sayd ho was inclined 
to attribute it to a higher source than that ; and yet, 
there was doubtlcsse a great knack iu teaching, and 
there was a good deal iu liking the teacher. He had 
alwaies hcarde y doctor spoken of as a good, pious, 
and clever man, thoiigli rather too high a prelatisc. 

I sayd, ” There were good men of alle sorts : there 
was Mr. Milton, who woulde pull’y* church down; 
there was Mr. Agnew, uho woulde onlie have it 
mended; aud there was Dr. Jeremy Taylor, who was 
content with it as it stoode.” Then Rose askt me 
of y® Puritaiiicall preachers. Then I showed her how 
they preached, and made her laugh. But Mr. Agnew 
woulde not laugh. But I made him laugh at last. 
Then he was augrie with himself -and with me ; only 
not very angry ; and sayd, I had a right to a name 
which he knew luid beene given me, of ” cleaving 
mischief.” I knew not he knew of ' it, and was 
checked, though I langht it off. 

16M. — ^Yi’’alking together, this morning, Rose was 
avised to say, "Did Mr. Milton ever tell you the 
adventures of y* Italian lady ? ” " Rely on it he 

never did,*' sayd Mr. Agnew. — "Milton is as modest a 
man as ever breathed— alle men of first class genius are 
soe.” " What was y® adventure P *’ I askt, curiouslie. 
"Why, I neede not tell you, Mdl, that John Milton, 
as a youth, was extremelie handsome, even bcautifull. 
His colour came and went soe like a girl’s, tliat we 
of Christ*s college used to call him * the hwly,’ and 
thereby annoy him uoe little. One summer aftemo(^ 
he and I and young King (Lycidas, you ]uiow) had 
started on a country walk, (the countrie is not pretty, 
round Cambridge) when we met in with an acquaint- 
ance whom Air. Milton affected not, soe he savd ne 
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would walk on to y* first rising ground and wait us 
there. Oil this rising ground stood a tree, beneath 
which our impatient young gentleman presentlie casi | 
liimself, and, having walked fast, and the weather ! 
being warm, soon falls asleep as sounde as a top. I 
Meantime, King and 1 quit our friend and saunter 
forward pretty easilie. Anon comes up with us a 
caroche, with something 1 know not what of outland- 1 
ish in its build ; and within it, two ladies, one of them 
having the fayrest face 1 ever set eyes on, present 
companie duly excepted. The caroche having passed us. 
King and 1 luutuallie express our admiration, and 
thereupon, preferring turf to dust, got on the other 
side the hedge, which was not soc thick but that 
we could make out the caroche, and sec the ladies 
descend from it, to walk up the bill. Having 
reached the tree, they paused in surprise at seeing 
Milton asleep beneath it ; and iii prettie dumb shew, 
which we watebt sharplie, cxjircst tlieir admiration of 
his appearance and posture, which woulde have suited 
an Arcadian well enough. The younger lady, hastilie 
taking out a pencil and paper, wrote something which 
she laughinglie shewed her companion, and then put 
into y® sleeper’s liand. Thereupon, they got into 
their caroche, and drove off. King and I, dying with 
curiositie to know what she had writ, soon roused our 
friend and possest ourselves of y® secret. The verses 
ran thus. . . | 

* Occhi, stelle morlali, 

Ministre de mici mali, 

Se, chluai, m’ uccidete, 

Aporti, clio farcte ? ’ 

" Milton coloured, crumpled them up, and yet put 
them in his pocket ; then oskt us what the lady was 
like. And herein lay the pleasantry of y* affair ; for I 
truly told him she had a pear-shaped face, lustrous 
black eyes, and a skin that shewed * il bruno il bel non 
toglic ; ’ whereas, King, in his mischief, drew a fancy 
portrait, much liker you, Moll, than the incognita, 
v/hich hit Milton’s taste soc much better, that he was 
believed for his payns ; and then he declared that 1 
had beene desciibing the duenna ! . . . Some time 
after, when Milton beganne to talk of visiting Italy, 
bantered him,* and sayd he was going to look for 
y® incognita. He stoode it well, and sayd, ‘ Laugh 
on ! do you think 1 mind you P Not a bit.’ 1 think 
he did.” 

Just at this turn, Mr. Agnew stumbled at some- 
thing in the long grass, it proved to be an old, 
rustic horse-pistol. His countenance changed at 
once from gay to grave. “ I thought we had noe such 
things hereabouts yet,” cried he, viewing it askance. — 
‘‘ 1 suppose 1 mighte os well think 1 had found a 
comer of y* land where there was noe originall sin.” 
And soe, flung it over y® hedge. 

— Eirst class geniuses are alwaics modest, are 
they P — ^Then I should say that young Italian lady’s 
genius was not of y® flrst dass. 

(To heeaniinued.) 


ON SHAKSPEARE’S INDIVIDUALITY IN HIS 
CHARACTERS. 

shakspeabe’s soldieks — ( continued ), 

BY HART OOWDEN CLARKE. 

The play of Troilus and Cressida abounds in soldierly 
portraiture. Here are full-length figures of warriors 
brought together in artistic array, like a picture of a 
military banquet ; but how individually has the poet 
set them forth ! How highly relieved are their dis- 
tinctive marks ! How admirably contrasted are their 
several attributes ! How distinguished are their 
characteristics ! What mark and likelihood in each of 
the men ! And how strikingly in every one do we 
recognise the reflected light of their author’s intellect. 

With what befitting pomp the prologue ushers in 
this warlike group I We behold the marshalling of 
those Grecian “ princes orgulous ” on the “ Dardan 
plains;” a kingly train, "sixty and nine, that wore 
their crownets regal ” arc here pledged to do battle ; 
"their vow is made to ransack Troy;” while on the 
other side — 

I " Priam's six-gated city, 

I Dardan, and Tymbria, llias, Chetas, Trojan, 

I And Antenorides, with massy staples, 

I And corresponsivo and fulfilling bolts, 

Sperr up the sons of Troy.” 

This heaping up of proper names in rich poetic 
sequence reminds us of Milton, who is fond of 
investing a swelling theme with the like harmonious 
grandeur of enumeration. 

The finest among this very fine assemblage of 
soldierly characters is Hector. Nut that he is more 
admirably drawn than any of the others, for Shakspeare 
seems to have bestowed equal care on the finishing of 
all his characters, from the veriest underling to the 
I royal Lear himself, each in their due perfectioning ; 
but that the nature of the Trojan commander himself 
is the finest and noblest among them. 

Hector is purely magnanimous, and he possesses 
the unaffected modesty which belongs to true great- 
ness. He is calm, without being cold; dignified, 
without pride; forbearing, without weakness; his 
bravery is unimpeachable, yet his courtesy is extreme ; 
Ins firmness is equalled by his gentleness; and his 
command of temper abates not the warmth of his 
feelings. 

His very first scene shows him to us respected 
and consulted by his royal father, Priam ; and calm, 
wise, and just in his own particular. His first speech 
is completely characteristic, rational, and manly. 
Like a man of proved valour, he can afford to say — 

" The wound of peace is surety, 

Surety secure ; but modest doubt is call’a 
The beacon of the wise, the tent that searches 
To the bottom of the worst.” 

His reply to his brother Troilus’s hasty demand, 
"What is aught but as ’lis valued?” is worthy of 
Ulysses himself for its temperate manner, and for its 
wise insight into the core of a question - 
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"Bat value dwells not in particular will ; 

It holds his estimate and dignity 
As well wherein ^tis precious of itself 
As in, the prizer : 'tis mad idolatry 
I To make the service greater than the God ; 

And the will dotes, that is attributive 
I To what Infectiously itself affects, 
i Without some image of the adcctcd merit.'* 

And one of the next things ho utters is an axiom 
^ strictly in consonance with his just as well as coura- 
geous character. Had more generals in the history of 
the world, beside “ the valiant Hector,” been guided 
by such a principle of action, almost as much good 
might have been cifected by their means, as the amount 
of evil attributable to their achievements. He says : — 

Thus to persist 
In doing wrong, extenuates not Avrong, 

But makes it much more heavy.” 

This scene is in Act II. He does not appear again 
until Act I’V'; and yet, though Hector personally 
appears so little on the scene, he is ever present . to 
our imagination during the play as the bright exemplar 
of honour, renown, and virtue. And when he docs 
appear, with what a lustre of glory he shines forth ! It 
is when he conics among the Grecian host as the oppo- 
nent in the lists against their selected champion, Ajax. 
The whole scene is in the highest spirit of chivalry 
and heroic encounter. The announcement of the 
“Trojan’s trumpet;” the entrance of the armed 
combatant with ASneas, who acts as his military 
sponsor; the alarum, and the fight, with the short 
quick shouts and eager comments of the lookers-on ; 
the cease of trumpets upon the bidding of A2ncas and 
Diomed, who are entrusted with the arrangements of 
the field as seconds to the respective champions ; the 
excitement of Ajax, wlio exclaims, “ 1 am not warm 
yet ; let us fight again,” and when Diomed rejoins, 
“ As Hector pleases,” there is an unaffected con- 
sciousness of a right to wave further coutciitiou, in 
the calm simple reply of Hector, “ Why then, I will 
no more.” It is all conducted in the truest taste of 
chivalrous romance. And after the combat. Hector’s 
deportment continues the strain of heroic proceeding. 
He ftfilows up his declining to fight further with Ajax, 
by a declaration of the relationship between them, and 
ends with a compliment to the thews and lusty strength 
of his antagonist, wif-h a frank cordial admittance 
that fails not to win the good-will even of his lute 
adversary himself. His greetings of the several 
.generals; his good-humoured inquiries of their res- 
pective identities, as each presents himself in tuni ; 
his courteous acknowledgments of their merits and 
renown ; his free, hearty, ease of manner to all ; his 
courtesy to Agamemnon; his gay raillery with 
Menelaus ; liis affectionate respect to old Nestor ; 
his graver intelligence of speech with Ulysses ; and, 
as a dimaxt his admirable meeting and parrying the 
insolence of Achilles, all prove him to be the accom- 
plished knight, the well-graced gentleman, the in- 
telligent man, as well as the valiant soldier, the 
renowned warrior. 

Nothing can be in happier contrast than the manner 


of the two men in the scene just alluded to, where 
the calm dignity and lofty ease of Hector is opposed to 
the overbearing arrogance of Achilles. Tlio contempt 
of the well-bred man falls with far more telling scorn 
than the rude insolence of the discourteous one, who 
begins with — 

“ Now, Hector, I have fed mine eyes on thcc ; 

I have with exact vieiv perused thee. Hector, 

And quoted joint by joint. 

Ilect. Is this Achilles 1 

Ach. I am Achilles. • 

Ilect. Stand fair, 1 pray thee ; let me look on thcc. 

Acit. Behold thy fill. 

Jlects Nay, I have done already. 

Ach. Thou art too brief; 1 will the second time. 

As I Avould buy thee, vieiv thee limb by limb. 

Ilect. 0, like ix book of sport thoult read mo o’er ; 
But there’s mom in me than thou understand’st. 

Why dost thou so oppress me with thine eye 1 

Ach. Tell me, you heavens, in which part of his body 
Shall I destroy him ] Whether there, there, or there I 
That I may give the local wound a name ; 

And make distinct the very breach whereout 
Great Hector’s spirit flew ; answer me, heavens ! 

Ilect. It would discredit the blessed gods, proud man. 
To answer such a question. Stand again: 

Think'st thou to catch my life so pleasantly, 

As to prenominate in nice conjecture. 

Where thou will hit me dead I 

Ach. I tell thee, yea. 

Ilect. Wert thou an oracle to tell me so. 

I'd not believe thee. Henceforth, guard thee well; 

For I’ll not kill thee there, nor there, nor there ; 

But, by the forge th<at stithied Mars his helm. 

I’ll kill thee every where, yea, o’er and o’er. 

You wisest Grecians, pardon me this brag, 

His insolence draws folly from my lips ; 

But I’ll endeavour deeds to match these words.” 

Hector’s modesty is also apparent in the gentleness 
with whicli he abides reproof, even from liis younger 
brother, in the scene where he is arming for his last 
fight; and it is likewise displayed in his allowing 
that he wishes he had been ** a fresher man,” when he 
encounters Achilles in the licat of battle, in which he 
has already sustained an active part. 

Ilis finding leisure in the midst of the tumult to 
praise and rejoice in the valour of Troilus, “ 0, well 
fought, my youngest brother;” and his noted 
cl^cncy to his vanquished enemies, are all so many 
marked indications of tlic generous magnanimity that 
distinguishes Hector’s character. 

Ulysses, in one of his pithy lines, says of him, 

“Hector in his blaze of wrath, subscribes to tender 
objects.” 

Elsewhere, the ardent Troilus reproaches him with 
this “vice of mercy.” And old Nestor bears tribute 
to his merciful as well as martial bem ing, in that fine 
address : — 

“I have, thou gallant Trojan,' seen thee oft, 
liabouring for destiny, make cruel way 
Through ranks of Greekish youth : and I have seen thee. 
As hot as Perseus, spur thy Phrygian steed. 

Despising many forfeits and subduexnents. 

When thou hast hung thy atlvanced sword i’ the air, 

Not letting it decline on the declined ; 

That I have said to sorao my standers by, 

£o, Jupiter is yonder ^ dealing life!” 
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By tho mode in which Sliakspearo has drawn 
AohiUes in this play, he has produced an effective 
contrast between the two characters — each looked up 
to as the chief dependence of their several parties. 

Tlie high-minded Hector shows greatly indeed in 
opposition with the mere strong animal, the physical 
mass of man, that is depicted in Achilles. Even when 
he is mentioned in the most approving terms by his 
own party, he is spoken of in such a manner as to 
convey something of this merely bodily kind of 
qualification. Ulysses says of him, “The great 
Achilles, whom opinion crowns the iiinm and the 
forehand of our host;” and most generally the 
epithets with which his name is coupled throughout 
the play, carry with them still more forcible impressions 
of this merely personal power and magnitude. For 
instance, the very first thing we hear of him is where 
Cressida says, “There is among tlic Greeks, Achilles; 
a better man than Troilus.’’ And her uncle answers, 
“ Achilles, a drayman, a porter, a very camel.” 

Ulysses also gives this picture of heavy hugeness in 
two lines : — 

Tho large Achillea, on his press’d bed lolling, 

From hia deep cheat laughs out a loud applause 

and afterwards, this other one of gross, coarse 
overgrowth ; — 

“ The seeded pride 
That hath to this maturity blown up, 
ju rank Achilles, must or now be cropp’d, 

Or, shedding, breed a nursery of like evil. 

To ovcrbulk us all.’* 

Old Nestor calls him “ broad Achilles,” and sneers 
at his dulness of wit : — 

“ Achilles, were his brain 

A% barren as banks of Lybia,-— though Apollo knows, 
*Tis dry enough.” 

And the youthful Troilus calls liim “the great 
bulk, Achilles.” 

The rampant overbearing insolence that characterises 
this massive giant, this ponderous man, who thinks 
himself yreaf, but who is only biy, is drawn in broad 
unmistakeable strokes, and painted in the most glaring 
colours. 

The saucy contempt with whicli Achilles encourages 
his parasite, Patroclus, to mimic the peculiarities of his 
brother generals, upon whose better brain, and graver 
knowledge he revenges his own sense of mental 
inferiority by allowing himself to ridicule their weaker 
thews, and more aged limbs; tlic impertinent and 
affected negligence with which he alludes to Hector’s 
challenge, breaking off abruptly in the midst, as if it 
were not worth while attempting to remember it, 
“One, that dare maintain— I know not what; His 
trash; farewell;” the arrogance of sulkily keeping his 
tent in pretend^ illness, and sending out Patroclus to 
answer Ids feUoW commanders, instead of coming to 
them himself ; tlift fantasy of pride which bids him 
wish to USS Hector ammed. Ins vanity peeping out 
at the siune time, that he himself shall then also be 
seen by Hector, unarmed ; file indulging his disdmn 


with “the pageant of Ajax,” enacted by the buffoon 
Thersites, which is in keeping, by-the-by, with the 
entertainment he derives from seeing Patrons mock 
the generals ; the scoffing style in which he speaks of 
Agamemnon in the same scene; and the haughty 
rudeness of his encounter with Heotor, which we 
have already noted ; together with the absurdity of 
taxing Hector with pride in the terms of his challenge, 
all combine to form one of the most complete pictures 
of insolence that ever was executed. That last touch, 
the proud man’s discovering the pride that lurks in 
Hector’s summons to the lists, is exquisitely subtile 
iuui frue to nature, no man being more sensitively 
alive to a defect in others than he who discovers one 
akiiL to the ruling blemish of Ins own disposition. 

There is one testimony borne to the merits of 
Achilles’ warriorship to set against all that has been 
brought forward to his discredit ; it is where Ulysses 
tells him of his 

“ Glorious deeds, but in these fields of late, 

Made emulous missions ’mouj^t the gods themselves. 

And drave great Mars to faction.” 

But then we all know “ that same dog-fox Ulysses’ ” 
tact at a compliment when he had an end in view and 
a point to gain. Besides, it weighs but lightly in the 
bidance against Achilles’ sneakingly plying Hector 
with “ Greekish wine, ” and bis treacherous mode of 
compassing the Trojan’s death by the aid of his 
myrmidons. We cannot help fancying Hector’s 
amazement when he finds that assassination is the 
object of bis rival ; and imagining bow differently (bad 
the coses been reversed), his magnanimity would have 
replied to the appeal, “ I am unarmed ; forego this 
vantage.” ! 

Troilus, of couibc, always presents liimself to our 
thought as a lover, rather than a soldier ; but there 
are some fine touches indicative of youthful ardour — 
martial, a.s well as amorous. His testy reply to bis 
brother Hector, who treats him uith a beautifully 
affectionate patience, is something in Holsnur’s 
mood 

“ Nay, if we talk of reason. 

Let’s shut our gates and sleep : manhood and honour 
Should have hare hearts, would they but fat their thoughts 
With this cramm’d reason ; reason and respect 
Make livers pale and lustihood deject.” | 

His generous manner of pleading for Helen is ' 
quite that of a soldier as well as a lover, anxious for . 
the honour of tho cause, of which she is the beauteous . 
motive and pledge. | 

And what Ulysses reports of him bears high 
evidence of military promise. These arc the first 
four lines 

“ The youngest son of Priam, a tme knight ; 

Not yet mature, yet matchless; firm of word ; 

Bpeaiung in deeds, and deedloss in his tongue ; 

Not soon provoked, nor, being provoked, soon oalm’d.** 

Ulysses, in like manner, comes before us in another 
form than that of n soldier; he is essentially the 
man of intellect, the acute in judgment, the able 
casuist, the deep-seeing philosopher, the wise politidan. 
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Two extreme caeeei of the amplest oomplement of 
brains, and the smallMt modicum of brains that maj 
suffice the oapadtj of a human skull, are, in this play, 
allowed to meet in the several persons of Ulysses and 
Ajax. 

We hear of him emphatically as " brainless Ajax 
again as ** blockish Ajax;” and at length as *Hhe 
lubber Ajax/* These complimentary epithets are con- 
firmed by all the reports we hear from those who 
know him. The first we learn about him is from the 
mouth of Alexander, Gressida’s servant, who gives his 
mistress a ludicrous description of the man and his dull 
peculiarities. Then we find that he apes Aolulles in 
his derision of the elder generals ; playing off gibes 
and mockeries of them and their wiser counsel, with 
the scurrilous Thersites, as Tlictis* son docs with 
Patrocl us. This instinctive and mutual dislike between 
the intellectuiilly powerful and the physically strong 
men, — between those whose heads direct their arms, 
and those whose mere brawn and muscle are at work 
in the fight,— between the brains and the noii-brains, 
in short, is truly conceived and forcibly displayed 
throughout this drama. On the one side, there is the 
contempt of the inferior power, yet with the prudent 
determination to make it subservient to the advance- 
ment of their own views ; and on the other, there is 
the attempt to degrade that which they involuntarily 
feel to be a superiority and a restraint. 

The first time we behold Ajax on the scene, we find 
him fittingly employed ; railing at Thersites, striking 
him, and brawling with the very buffoon whom he 
encourages on other occasions to entertmn him with 
his ribaldry and scurril jests. 

Shakspcarc has completely exemplified the gist of 
the old proverb, Tell me your company, and I’ll tell 
you who you arc,” by the manner in which he 
has severally consorted and associated the divers 
characters here. The arrogant Achilles revels in 
the seasoned flatteries and ministering adulation of 
Patroclus ; Ulysses and old Nestor linger together in 
the tents, gravely animadverting; Pandarus loiters in 
halls and ante-rooms, gossiping and chattering with 
lackeys and servants; while Ajax solaces his vain- 
glory, his bullying propensities, and his loutish in- 
capacity, by low companionship with the deformed railer 
Thersites, whose nature is as perverted os his shape. 

The poet has well portrayed the vulgar soul of the 
man Ajax in making him so tenacious of Ids dignity, 
and so ready to quarrel upon every occasion to support | 
its dues, or what he conceives to be such. His rude j 
abrupt speech, his inaptucss, his rough bmtality, his 
ungain conceit, arc all admirably hit off. How laughably 
does the egoism of his and Achilles’ respective thought 
start to light at the news of Hector’s challenge. It 
is like a double spark struck from tinder — soft, dark, 
and inert as their brains, 

Ajax says, "Who sliall answer himP” "I know 
not,** replies Achilles, •* it is put to lottery ; otherwise, 
As hniM hU We absolutely see the drop of the 

jaw, and the foedish stare, with Whigh Ajax answers, 
meaning you; I’ll go learn more of it/’ 


I And again, what can be more bald and stupid than 
his rejoinder, when he, with the rest of the Grecian 
leaders, pass by Achilles, and mortify him by their 
slight notice. 

" Achil. Good morrow, Ajax. 

Ajax, Ha ! 

Achil, Good morrow. 

Ajax, Ay, and good next day too.” 

[Exit,"} 

The unready blockhead is beantifully depicted in 
the "ha!” to gain time, and then nothing better 
suggesting itself tlian the witless and rude reply, 
"Good next day P* 

But the triumphant scene of Ajax’s obtuseness and 
braggadocio fatuity, is where the Grecian generals, 
taking the hint from Ulysses, ply him with the most 
gross and open adulation, flattering him like a tickled 
trout, playing him like a hooked one, palpably 
hoaxing and befooling him to his very face. It is 
supremely humorous, but, alas I too long for quotation. 

The style in which he bids the trumpeter summon 
his antagonist to the list is just fit for such a vapouring 
bully. It is quite tlie " Erclcs* vein, ” or a flourish 
after the fasliion of " ancient Pistol.” 

** Ajax. Thou, trumpet, there’s my purse. 

Now crack thy lungs, and split thy brazen pipe : 

Blow, villain, till tby sphered bias ciicck 

Outswell the cholic of pufTd Aquilou : i 

Come, stretch thy chest, and let thy eyes spoilt blood.” 

The character of ^iicas is but a sketch in this play, ; 
but it is a masterly one, as far as it goes. He is | 
smooth-tongued, polislied in manner, and accomplished ' 
in arms. He is m courteous in speech, that the plain 
straightforward Agamemnon thiiiks lie is mocking. 
He says, "This Trojan scorns us; or the men of 
Troy are ceremonious courtiers.” 

He is a very pink of grace and politeness ; he is 
employed in every office of delicate importance and 
nice charge. We fancy him the model of all the court- 
gallants at Ilium, " the observed of oil observers.” 

The court-gossip, Pandarus, says of him to his 
niece, "That’s JDneas; is not that a brave man? 
he’s one of the flowers of Troy, 1 can tell you.” 

Sonic one else calls him " fair lord JSneas ;” and he 
himself uses such dainty oaths as " by Venus’ hand, I 
swear ;” and he talks of bidding liis 

“ Cheek be ready with a blush, 

!^[odest as morning when she coldly eyes 
The youthful Phoebus.” 

In short, lie is precisely the smooth, plausible, 
courtly gentleman, who, in after times, beguiled the 
poor Cartilage queen of her heart with his oily 
tongue ; leaving 

" Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea-banks,” 

to wave to him sadly and in vain. 

Agamemnon is vigorously drawn. He is as plain- 
spoken as jEneos is fiowery ; lie is practical, sensible, 
and firm. He fills his {losition well, as commander- 
in-ohief of tlie Greek army; and like an able general 


doo 
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and a man of sense, he is anxious to obtain the counsel 
of his brother officers, rather than sedulous to assert 
his own supremacy of dictation. 

His first speech is energetic, cheering, and so far 
remedial as to consult how he and his party shall best 
meet the difficulties of which he frankly admits the 
existence. He uses a beautiful figure at the conclusion 
of this speech; but it is as sound and just as it is 
beautiful : — 

''In the wind and tempest of her frown. 
Distinction, with a broaa and powerful fan, 

Puffing at all, winnows the light away ; 

And what hath mass, or matter, by itself 
Lies rich in virtue, and unmingled/* 

Alcibiades, in the play of " Timon of Athens,” is a 
soldier every inch of liim. 

At the banquet. Lord Timon says to him :— <• 

" Captain Alcibiades, your heart’s in the field now. 
AUw, My heart is ever at your service, my lord. 
Timon, You had rather be at a breakfast of enemies, 
than a dinner of friends. 

Alcih, So they were bleeding-new, my lord, there’s 
no meat like them : 1 could wish my best friend at such 
a feast.” 

His casuistry, in the fifth scene of the third act, in 
behalf of a brother-soldier, whose crime of man- 
slaughter has brought him within danger of the 
law, is consistent with military principles ; it justifies 
the tesentment of injuries, and goes to extenuate 
bloodshed with reasoning, and a sense of the right of 
might, that befit no other profession. In his mouth, 
the impudent assumption and sophistry of the line 
with which he concludes this scene, is not out of 
place; it is a suitable sentiment for the lips of a 
heathen soldier. He says, " Soldiers should brook as i 
little wrongs as gods.” 

t' Othello has far other claims upon our imagination 
than those which belong to him in his military capacity; 
and yet he stands forth most proudly and magnificently 
as a warrior, potent, in arms, and renowned in general- 
ship. The senate of Venice look to him as their chief 
strength; "for their souls, another of his fathom 
they have not, to lead their business ; ” and he has the 
favourable voice of "opinion, a sovereign mistress of 
effects,” in his maintenance of the honour of the 
Venetian arms. *He has been a soldier all his life : — 

"Since thcBc arms of mine had seven years pith. 

Till now some nine moons wasted, they have used 
Their dearest action in the tented field.” 

To him "the flinty and steel couch of war” has 
beqmne "a thrice-driven bed of down;” and wc have 
repefited instances of the competition which his love 
for his profession holds in his breast even with liis 
love for Desdemona. 

"When light-wing’d toys 
Of feathexM Oupid seel with wanton dulnoss 
Uj •pecnlatite and active instruments, 

That my diiqierts oorrapt and taint my business. 

Let housevdtes make e skillet of my helm. 

And all indlgn and base adversities 
Make head against my estimation,” 

His tempmte oalm words ith answer to logo’s 


pretended indignation, in the first scene where he 
appears — his unboastful and dignified consciousness of 
rank and merit-*’his declining to conceal himself, on 
the approach of the "raised father and his friends,” 

" Not I ; I must be found ; my parts, my title, and i 
my perfect soul, shall manifest me rightly.” His 
rebuke to those who rashly draw their weapons, | 
" Keep up your bright swords, for the dew will rust 
them and afterwards, " Were it my cue to fight, 

I should have known it without a prompter ;” — arc all 
true to the character of the brave man, the illustrious 
warrior, the Patrician military. 

Montano, his predecessor in the governorship of 
Cyprus, bears testimony to his professional excellence. 
He says, " 1 have served him, and the man commands 
like a full soldier;” and by several minor touches, 
such as Shakspeare well knows how skilfully to throw 
in from time to time, we find him to be the vigilant 
general, the able commander, the assiduous fulfiller of 
his military duties. When he first arrives in Cyprus he 
desires that the master of the vessel in which he has 
just come from Venice, shall be brought to liim at the 
citadel, adding, "He is a good one, and his wor- 
thiness does challenge much respect.” And, on the 
very morning after his arrival, we find him " walking , 
on the works” the first thing, visiting and inspecting 
the "fortifications.” The same day he invites the 
islanders to dinner with him ; and on the next, he 
appoints to dine from home, " to meet the captains at 
the citadel.” 

It is by such apparently insignificant touches as 
these, as well as by his sublimer efforts, that Shak- 
speare consummates the consistency and perfection of 
his characters. By an occasional word, a line, a slight 
casual hint, he contrives to give such appropriate ^ 
aggregation of circumstances and characteristics, as t.o 
invest with on absolute identity, a vital reality, a 
distinct individuality, each of his creations. 

And thus, among other intensely true impersonations, 
(whom we can scarcely persuade ourselves are less 
actual beings than the people we see every day in the 
street—nay, they are far better known to us than 
many of our nearest neighbours,) we Lave passed in 
review Hector, the magnanimous; Achilles, the 
arrogant ; Troilus, the ardent ; Ulysses, the politic ; 
Ajax, tlic bully ; .^neas, the smooth ; Agamemnon, 
the practical ; Alcibiades, the anti-pacific ; Othello, the 
noble warrior. 

A goodly range of commanders! Next, we shall 
have to speak of military in the ranks-— of Shak- 
speare’s common soldiers ; for even there, the poet 
has contrived to trace individuality. 

CASTLE ASTBEY. 

Many years have gone by since I first spent a 
; summer holiday at Castle Astrey. I was then almost 
a child, yet passing into womanhood, with the ardent 
bve of nature, the vague and passionate yearnings 
for the good a^ beautiful, which form at once the 
trial and the highest enjoyment of the spring-tide of 
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our life. 1 was but half awake to the realities of the 
world around me, and had seldom ventured to unfold 
to otliers any portion of the inner world in which I 
more truly Uved, lest 1 should be laughed at as an 
idle dreamer by those whose eyes had long been dis- 
enchanted. Whether my father intended to deliver 
me from the magic circle which reading and fancy had 
drawn around me, by sending me for a time into the 
heart of the country, to reside with a lady whose cha- 
racter he liighly honoured, I scarcely know ; but Mrs. 
Margaret Astrey had been my mother’s friend, and 
this was reason enough to make me feel warmly to- 
wards her ; besides, I had spent nearly all my life in 
London, and knew nothing of woods and fields, ex- 
cepting from occasional glimpses of them, and the de- 
scriptions which books had given me of their charms. 
It was still early in a long July evening when I was 
awakened from a reverie into which 1 had fallen in 
the comer of the carriage, by the announcement of the 
servant who accompanied me that we had almost reached 
our journey’s end. In a few minutes more I saw the 
castle, with its high roofs and square castellated tower, 
rbiug from a wooded eminence which overlooked 
the wide and fertile valley through which we were 
passing ; at the foot of this hill wound a narrow river, 
whose course 1 had already traced. 1 had been try- 
ing for the hundredth time to conjure up the precise 
form and manner of the mistress of that picturesque 
abode ; but I had still only a dim recollection of a 
slight figure in mourning, with piercing gray eyes 
and a low clear voice, and the interest with which I 
watched her residence as wc drove rapidly — ^far too 
rapidly, I tliought — ^towards it, was not sufficient to 
conquer the shyness I felt at tlie idea of entering her 
presence, kind and cordial as her oft-repealed invita- 
tion had been. When at length we passed from the 
rural village, with its fine old ehurch, into the short 
wide avenue that led to tlie castle, I wondered at its 
having reeeived so dignified a name. 1 did not per- 
ceive tliat wc had crossed the ancient limits of the 
moat, which were now, on one side at least, filled 
up with greensward and underwood. We entered 
by gates of carved iron, surmounted witli the family 
crest, into a quadrangular court-yard, shaded by trees 
of stately growth, amidst whose spreading branches 
were grouped the various out-buildings which, with 
their liigh peaked roofs and tall narrow windows, 
looked like the hamlet of a past century. In a 
moment the sound of tlie hammer and anvil ceased in 
the foi*ge, the carpenter’s shop gave up two or three 
sturdy workmen, some white caps were seen at ike 
door of the laundry, and an old gray-hcaded servant 
stood ready to hand mo from the carriage at the 
entrance of a long narrow passage through which I 
was to enter this singular mansion. It was overhung 
by the carved balustrades of an open gallery ; and, 
passing several small odd shaped rooms to the right 
and left, 1 came into the great hall, which rose to the 
full height of the house, aud was lighted by five tall 
windows opening on the south terrace of the luxuriant 
garden. All around were family portraits ; but of 


these I had no time to think, though I felt their silent 
presence, as 1 followed the butler to his lady’s sitting- 
room. I heard my own steps with painful distinct- 
ness on the polished oaken floor, and 1 would gladly 
have paused to recover some greater degree of self- 
possession ; but exhorting myself to ‘remember the 
advanced age fifteen, to which I had attained, 1 
steadily walked on across two rooms more, and then a 
door opened and the dreaded moment was come, and 
all my fears vanished. The slight figure in moumihg 
was before me, but, oh, how far from stiff or ungrace- ^ 
fill 1 The dark gray eyes were full of tenderness, and 
the clear voice sounded like music in my cars, as 
Mrs. Margaret Astrey drew me towards her with a 
motherly embrace, saying : 

‘‘ Dear child ! and have you travelled so far alone P 
I hoped your father might have brought you to me 
himself ; it would not have been his first visit here.” 

I answered, as 1 had been directed, that my 
father’s numerous engagements, and the delicate state 
of Lady Murray’s health, had prevented their having 
the pleasure of accepting the invitation which had 
so kindly been tendered to them both, as well as to 
myself ; but before 1 had concluded my speech, I saw 
in Mrs. Astrey ’s e^c that she understood more than 
1 had expected, as well of my complimentary message, 
as of the formal little being, with a beating hear^ 
who was delivering it. | 

Our conversation did not last long, for at this | 
moment an aged handmaiden made her appearance, | 
whom her mistress addressed as Abigail, and in- 
troduced to me as her kind old friend. She was - 
thin aud very tall, although her height was taken 
off by the bending attitude of age ; site had some- 
thing dignified in lier appearance, as though she 
felt her consequence in the establishment, but her 
manner was particularly quiet and respectful; she 
had, indeed, from constant admiration of her mis- 
tress, caught somewhat of her own turn of expres- 
sion, and gentleness of tone: she took me to a 
delightful room, which she showed me was close to 
tier’s, aud where I found my maid unpacking my 
wai’drobc, with the assistance of two rosy housemaids, 
who, simple as it was, regarded each article with 
gi*cat interest. At last I gladly found myself for a ' 
few minutes alone, in such au apartment as 1 had 
never seen before: the high and carved bedstead, 
hung with chintz and lined with silk — the tall slender ; 
shape of the tables, and of the mirror with its nume- 
rous odd shaped boxes—the ponderous wardrobe, and 
the Indian matting, covering only the centre of tlie 
polished floor — gave it such an air of antiquity in my 
eyes, that 1 wondered whether anything younger than 
Mrs. Abigail bod ever yet inhabited it. On further 
examination I was delighted to discover that the books 
which lay on the broad window seat were precisely 
those I had long wished to read, having heard of them 
as forbidden treasure. Jeremy Taylor’s “ Holy Living 
and Dying,” ” The Masque of Comus,” a volume of 
Shakspeare, and a work whicli I knew had just come 
down from London, Sir Walter Scott’s new novel. 
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At this last sight I (dapped mj hands; I began to 
think myself in a palaoe of faiiy land. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be more trnly English than the scene upon 
which I looked out. First, there was the terraced 
garden, shaded to the right by a group of stately 
cedars ; it was rich in flowers and in climbing shrubs, 
and descended with broad flights of steps, and many 
a winding walk, to the river, whose deep and rapid 
stream might still be seen far away in the distance 
passing through meadows waving with flowery grass, 
and braide farm houses and glancing spires. Here it 
half en(flosed some spot of the richest verdure ; there 
it expanded almost into a l^e as it glided near the 
gray walls of an ancient hall embosomed in trees. I 
lost it amongst the hills which closed in the valley ; and 
then my eye rested on bolder and more distant heights, 
which in the faint colouring of the fading sunset 
assumed almost mountainous forms. A knock at the 
door recalled me to the duty of attending to a sum- 
mons I had already received to the tea-table, and 
when I opened it, my hostess herself was standing 
there. I blushed crimson, and, pointing to the win- 
dow, 1 said,— 

‘*1 had no idea that there was anything in England so 
beautiful as the view I have been looking at ; 1 forgot 
everything 1 ought to have remembered while I sat 
there.” 

** I have often done the same myself,” she replied, 
smiling, ” and so I cannot be very angry witli you ; 
it takes a long time to become familiar with each 
separate subje^ we see from this place, and I only 
hope, Isabel, that you will stay with me till you know 
them ns well as 1 do.” 

” 1 fear I shall not stay here very long,” I answered, 
with a sigh ; and, as I spoke, we reached, by a wind- 
ing staircase, the door of the apartment in which 1 hod 
llrst found her. 1 will not stay to describe it farther, 
than to say that it communicated through a tapestried 
ante-room with her own chamber, and that that again 
opened into a corridor by which you passed upon the 
terrace. The furniture of all these rooms was of the 
same antique character, I have already noticed, 
none other would have harmonised with the building ; 
but there were stores of modern books, works fresh 
from the easels of oui modem painters, a piano from 
Broadwood*s, and a harp of Erard’s, on which Mrs. 
Astrey told me she longed to hear me play when 1 had 
slept off the fatigues of my journey. 

Nothing of idl 1 saw at Castle Astrey, however, 
attracted my attention so 'much as the only picture 
wMch hung in my hostess’s bed-room, in a carved 
oval frame over the mantel-piece. Others there were 
in the boll more flill of this world’s sparkling beauty ; 
bat ibis, which was tbe portrait of her mother, was like 
a vision of the world unseen. There was a mysterious 
light in tlioscritHPl: bloc eyes; an intelligence in the 
soft and cfaili4lto featflres which seemed to question 
tbe inmeot ^ ^ expression round the 

parted fipi as tbemgb they bad only uttered sounds of 
muile of love. The bidy*s dress was a white 
winppitig fbbe, wiA seme enmm drapery thrown 


back from her head and round her shooldcrs; her 
long golden hair hung unoarled, as if it was Wvy 
with damp; and the fingers of to taper hands were 
lightly crossed in a peculiar maimer; over all her 
face was shed a glow of happiness which made me 
think no sadness could belong to her history. A story 
I was sure she had ; but as Mrs. Astrey had not 
spoken to me of her, I feared in our first acquaintance 
to ask questions which it might have been painful 
for her to answer ; and I contented myself for a few 
days with stealing now and then into the room to 
gaze upon her. 

It might have been a week after my arrival that I 
went one evening into Mrs. Abigail’s own sitting- 
room, with a hope of drawing her into conversation 
on the subject just then uppermost in my thoughts, < 
and about which I delighted in weaving a web of 
romance, which 1 almost feared some rough breath of 
truth might blow away. I found the stately hand- 
maiden employed in crimping certain delicate cambric 
frills by the light of the setting sun, for which pur- 
pose she had established herself close to the window ; 
and 1 was soon taking a lesson in that useful art, and 
glancing from it to the golden glow behind the group 
of cedars whicli stand near the west end of the build- 
I ing. The sunlight streamed also through the oppo- 
I site windows of the tapestried ante-room, in which I 
could distinguish some of the furniture ; for, as I have i 
said, the house was built round three sides of a j 
quadrangle, and Mrs. Abigail’s room was in its centre. 

"Ah, Aliss Isabel ! ” she said, “you are looking 
out now, as I once did many and many a long year 
ago, a little while after I first came here, watching— 
not the sunset, but the red harvest moon— and think- 
ing of them I had left at home, and what a strango 
place I had come to. Wcll-a-day ! I was not quite so 
young as you are then, but two or three years make 
little difference when one looks back to such a dis- 
tance.” 

I was almost 'on the point of saying, ” And were 
you ever of my age?” She looked so stiff and so 
angular, I might more easily have imagined the oastle 
itself in aU the gloss of newness than Mrs. Abigail a 
girl; but I caught my opportunity, and eagerly replied : 

" Then you roust have known Mrs. Astrey’s mother, 
— ^was she really like the picture ?” 

" So you have been thinking of it a great deal,” 
replied my venerable friend, smiling; "going now 
and then to look at it alone ?” 

" Yes, yes, -dear Mrs. Abigail !” I answered, with 
a sudden childish blush: "who would not bo struck 
by such a face, and long to hear what feelings gave i: 
such peculiar interest ?” 

" She was deaf and dumb,” answered Mrs. Abigail. 

" What I” I cried, "that lovely lady never heard 
her husband’s voice, never spoke to the child upon 
to knee !— lived aU her life in solitude snirounded 
by her own 1 Ob, how terrible a lot !” 

* "Her life bad joys and sorrows,” shoieplied, " witii 
which a stranger intenneddie(h not. 1 came here 
a year after she was manied, just when my dear Miie 
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Margaret was hom, on purpose to wait upon her. 
Her mother oooupied the same diamber Mrs. Astrej 
has &ow« and was there 1 saw her first; she was 
lying on a couch near the window, partly supported 
^ cushions, and partly leaning on her ellW, looking 
at her baby as it lay in its rich cradle by her aide; 
and surely so beautiful a creature, pale and silent as 
she was, never had been seen. Her eye and her 
attention were so quick, that at first one could 
scarcely have believed lier infirmity; she raised her 
face as I stood at tlie door, and looked steadily at 
me, then she smiled and beckoned me to come for- 
ward, and showed mo her child ; all the stories I had 
ever heard of weird women rushed at once into my 
mind, and 1 believe she knew it, for if ever a human 
being read thoughts that were not spoken she did. 
1 knocked against the cradle as 1 stooped over it, and 
then, ashamed of my own awkwardness, for I feared 
the slight noise might wake the baby, I glanced 
towards my mistress, and caught a look of intense 
anxiety fading away into such touching sadness that 
1 felt 1 never again could be afraid of her. In 
another minute, she sunk back upon her pillows, and 
closed her eyes, and I thought, by the expression on 
her brow, and the pressure of her clasped fingers, that 
she was praying. 

**Tho child slept on; not a breath had oome 
quicker from its rosy mouth, not a finger had moved 
of the tiny hands thrown over its head with the 
inimitable grace of infancy, and 1 was glad 1 had not 
disturbed it. dust tlien the door softly opened and 
my master came in ; Mrs. Astrey, as it were, heard 
his step, and the trouble passed slowly from her face 
as he drew near her, and oh ! what a look of con- 
fiding love met his ! I left them together, but not 
before I had observed how rapidly ho addressed her, 
and she answered, both speaking with tlieir fingers. 
He was a man in the prime of life, of noble presence, 
and reserved yet gentle manners, llis own estate 
bordered upon this ; you can see the gray walls of 
Bernard Hall from your window, with the river 
winding round the woods. He had been her father’s 
friend, and young as he was for the task, he was left 
her guardian with her own mother. Ho watclied over 
her faithfully and tenderly, he gained access to a mind 
which was closed to all the world beside, and valued 
its beauty perhaps the more, because it was revealed 
to him only ; but how long he loved her, how long he 
held back from asking the hand of the richly dowered 
heiress, whose afiliction had made her so sacred in his 
eyes, it is not for me to tell. To her he supplied the 
want which she in her great retirement, surrounded 
from her birth with affection, scarcely knew, except- 
ing as he taught her to overcome it ; she read con- 
stantly tlie books he pointed out to her, and wrote 
her strange poetic thoughts of them iu language 
peculiarly her own; she wrote and sketched with 
singular rapidity, and worked most beautifully. At 
lasti when she was about two-and-twenty, her mother 
Was taken with her last illness. She had thought, poor 
lady, what it would be to leave her *to the care of 


strangers, bat bar daughter dong to Mr* Barnard 
with undoubting confidenoa, as though she had never 
dreamed that they too should be paitad; and bafiDre 
Lady Mary died, she saw them married hare in the 
church, and I have heard those who were present say, 
that so marvellously beautiful a wedding never yet had 
been known. Mr. Bernard took his wife’s name, ao* 
cording to her father’s will.” 

” But the moonlight night, Mrs. Abigail P ” said 1, 
growing rather impatient, and ooming closer to her. 
** What liappened P What did you see as you looked 
out P ” 

” Ah, indeed ! 1 have wandered a good way firoxn 
the thread of my story ; old people like me are apt to 
do it. 1 was speaking of the night that followed tlie 
day I have been telling you of. There were men at 
work at the farther end of the second terrace, close 
to the cedars, that afternoon ; they were repairing the 
stone balustrade and widening the steps, 1 believe, 
that led from the upper terrace; at any rate, many 
large pieces of stone were lying about in different 
directions, and Mrs. Astrey, as no noise disturbed her, 
had been amusing herself with watching their pro- 
gress. All had long been perfectly quiet in and 
around the house; Mr. Astrey had retired to his own 
apartment ; the old nurse and the baby were settled 
for the night, and I ought to have been asleep too, 
but, as I said, I could not sleep for thinking ; and so 
I got up and stood at the window to see if daj-light 
was near. But there were no signs of morning ; the 
moon was sliining in her full splendour all alone, and 
I could have seen to read my Bible it was so light. 
1 saw the glimmer of the lamp iu my mistress’s room, 
I lieard the ripple of the water, and I watched the 
dark shadows of the cedars upon the silvery walls, 
nothing else was stirring, and they scarcely seemed to 
move. I was not used to be alone, and a strange, 
uncomfortable feeling was creeping over me, when 
suddenly yonder door, leading from my mistress’s 
room, unclosed ; down the steps, out upon the terrace 
came a figure all iu white, excepting for a crimson 
shawl, or mantle, thrown over her head. 

1 had never seen Mrs. Astrey standing up, and she 
was the last person one would liavo imagined tempted 
to take a moonlight ramble, but I fedt suro'it was her, 
and instantly the tliought struck me tiiat she was gone 
out of her senses. My first idea was to run to her 
husband, but I did not even know where I should find 
llis room ; my next, to go quickly and see whether the 
nurse was watching. Meanwhile the figure had 
glided on towards tlie cedars; and the river — the 
river! — seemed sounding iu my cars. Without 
pausing another moment, 1 went out into the passage, 
found my way with some difficulty to the ante -room, 
the door of which was open into her chamber, and, 
with beating heart and eyes strained to see through 
the gloom, for the curtains were all nearly drawn and 
only the lamp burned there still, 1 looked towards 
the bed— -it was empty. The nurse was sound asleep 
on her sofa at some distance from it; the infant 
slumbered in its cradle. 1 was darting forward, when 
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the doors from the garden opened, and, paler than ever, | 
tottering under the burden, yet resolutely bearing it, | 
earae my mistress with her red shawl thrown book 
over her shoulders, her long hair hanging down, and' 
carrying a heavy stone with both her hands. 1 
believe 1 uttered a smothered cry, but terror for a 
moment fixed me where 1 stood, for the idea of her 
madness had taken possession of my mind, and I 
thought she was going to do some mischief to her 
child. She reached the cradle, and for a second as she 
held the stone raised over it, there was something of 
wildness in her dilated eye ; but as I sprang foiw'ard 
she let fall the heavy load by its side with a sound 
loud enough to wake the household. A sharp ory from 
the child succeeded it, and up rose the nurse be- 
wildered from sleep ; but the mother had fallen upon 
her knees with up-lifted hands, and eyes now streaming 
with tears : she heeded nothing round her —her child 
had heard the noise, w'as no inheritor of her own 
calamity, would hear and speak like her husband, and 
the success of her trial had left her nothing more on 
earth to desire. I need scarcely describe the scene 
that followed; how Mr. Astrey, wrapped in his 
dressing-gown came rushing into the room and lifted 
his wife upon the bed, looking round for the cause of 
the strange disturbance ; how tiic nurse vowed nothing 
at all had happened, because she had seen nothing ; 
how the baby screamed and could scarcely be pacified 
even in its own sweet resting-place ; and how, wliile the 
servants gathered to search together for some ima- 
ginary foe, 1 related what 1 had witnessed, and Mrs. 
Astrey explained her singular proceeding to her 
husband. It was vain for liim to tell her what aii 
unnecessary risk she had run ; her poor heart was at 
rest, and she could only feel lier thankful happiness, 
and press her baby closer to her breast. 

" And did she live,” I asked, ** to sec her daughter 
grow up?” 

” No,” replied Mrs. Abigail, sorrowfully ; " she saw 
her a lovely child, able to remember her, and to be a 
companion \o her father, and then she slowly faded 
away herself and died. Some thought the chill of 
that night had fastened on her lungs, but she looked 
more like an angel than ever after it ; her husband* 
had her piciurer painted in the wrapping-gown she had 
worn, with the crimson shawl, and her hair heavy with 
dew ; but the look the painter gave her was that she 
used to have when she saw her Margaret talking to 
him upon her knee.” 

” Oh, dear Mrs. Abigail! I have so much more to ask!” 

. "Then I must answer at some other time” she 
rephed; "for there is the bell for tea; and Mrs. 
Margaret Astrey must be waiting for you.” 

Our pleasant evening meal was unusually silent. 
When it was over my hostess asked me to. play, and I 
wandered on from one air to another of the music of 
La Sonnambula, thinking all the time of the fair 
deaf eyad dumb lady wi& the stone in her hands, 
wal]c.i^. Idee a spirit m the flood of moonlight. My 
i^ io,t^tle Astrey had not as yet mftde me less fond 
^ poetry of nature. E. 0. 


ON DREAMS. 

Thbbb is, perhaps, no subject on which men have 
written so much, with such an unsatisfactory result, 
as that of dreams. 

The vulgar have always regarded them with a certain 
degree of awe, and a half-belief in tbeir supeniatural 
origin; the wise, in every age, have speculated upon 
them without giving any clearer insight into their real 
nature. It has been found impossible to establish 
any principles under which the varied phenomena of 
dreams can be brought ; and in the nineteenth century 
we are scarcely able to give a more probable account 
of them than Aristotle gave to the world in his Tract 
on Dreams some two thousand years ago. 

How often have we been amused, on assembling 
round the breakfast tabic, by the account some one of 
the party has given us of his dream during the past 
night. How many a laugh have we had at the confused 
medley of ideas, scenes and characters, which are then 
presented to the mind. The fancy seems to delight 
in conceiving the most improbable combinations of 
events — in giving the various parts in these mental 
dramas to the most incongruous personages. Our 
dearest friends are transformed into the bitterest 
enemies— the faces and scenes whicli we are familiar 
with ill our daily life are suddenly clothed with the 
majesty and splendour of a court. We seem at once 
freed from the laws of space and lime. The mere 
wish is sufiicicnt to transport us to the most distant 
quarters of the globe, and in the course of a few 
minutes wc go through adventures which it would 
require weeks and years of commomlife to realize. 

Though the great majority of our dreams arc thus 
confused and unmeaning, and are merely the conjoint 
impression of the bodily tone and the ideas which, 
previously to our waking, had engaged our attention, 
there are some whicli occasionally stand out from the 
rest by their extreme clearness and connectedness, 
in which the mind seems to discover some deep 
significance, or which, at least, as remarkable combi- 
nations of images, have no ordinary interest for the 
fancy. 

What then is it which constitutes the real diflercnce 
between the manifestations of the mind in sleep and in 
our waking moments, and which produces that fan- 
tastic confusion of ideas which is usually observable 
in dreams? The opinion of Aristotle is worthy of 
remark. Like many of the ancients, he attributes a 
sort of material nature to liuman thought. He says 
that the impressions which the mind receives are never 
transitory, as they appear to us, but are treasured up 
by the memory; he seems to consider them as so 
much furniture which become the permanent propei'ty 
of the mind. As new ideas are introduced, the old 
ones are overlaid and appear to us to be effaced ; but 
in sleep, when there is a cessation of fresh ideas through 
the senses, the impressions which liave affected us 
most vivify present themselves again to the mind 
without order and arrangement, and thus, being re- 
cognised by the perceptive faculty, give rise to the 
varied succession of images which inake up our dreams. 
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If thd bodily frame is unusutdly excited, or sleep ensues 
after excessive eating, the flow of blood to the brain, 
and the heat which rises to the head, causes the images 
to be distorted, and to assume horrible shapes ; if the 
bodily tone is healthy they are more clear and con- 
nected. 

Aristotle seems to agree with most modem writers 
in asserting tliat the will is altogether suspended in 
sleep ; tliis, however, does not appear to be strictly true. 
The mere fact of the mind attending to the series 
of ideas presented to it, not to mention the actions 
which men are often known to do in their sleep, woiild 
seem to require some degree of volition. Yet it is 
evident that the will is much less actively exerted, and 
that it does not maintain the same authority over our 
whole nature which it does when wc are awake. In 
our waking life the reason is constantly reminding us 
of the actual ciroumstanoes around us ; through the 
will it acts upon all the faculties as a contfoUii^ 
power, and directs them to some exterior purpose or 
aim. But in dreaming it is not so ; those faculties of 
the mind, which are not dependant on the wdll, are 
still busy, but are exerted in and for themselves, 
without any relation to external circumstances ; the 
mind receives unhesitatingly all the ideas presented to 
it without any examination of the facts, or regard to 
the analogy of its past impressions. 

The succession of our thoughts during our dreams 
is regulated by the same general laws by which it is 
governed when we arc awake ; the process by which 
we as.«tociaie our ideas (inexplicable as it is) is still 
carried on by the agency of the same unknown causes. 
The inventive faculties, by which we evoke and combine 
images, are still active, and being freed from the control 
of tlie will seem to be more fertile than ever. Men 
who arc not remarkable for wit or eloquence in 
ordinary life have been conscious of being most 
facetious, and making long speeches in their dreams. 
Sir Thomas Browne says, “We are somewhat more than 
ourselves in our sleep, and the slumber of the body 
seems to be but the wakiug of the soul. 1 am in no 
way facetious, nor disposed for the mirth and gaiU 
lardise of company ; yet in one dream I can compose 
a whole comedy, behold the action, apprehend the jests, 
and laugh myself awake at the conceits thereof.” — 
Religio Medici, p. 103. Ed. 1845. 

On the other hand, the reflective powers which 
require some exercise of the will for their exertion, 
seem to be generally in a passive state ; this at least 
is true of that faculty, whatever it be called, by which 
we combine the impressions received through the 
senses. This power, which in our waking moments is 
employed in correcting the reports of the various 
senses by comparing them wdih one another, in 
e!gaminmg the evidence of all the impressions made 
on the mind, and testing them by the analogy of its 
past experience, appears in sleep to be in most coses 
totally suspended. If, for instance, an impression is 
made on any one of the senses, the fancy immediately 
connects it with some cause which ht& produced the 
same sensation before, or has been considered likely to 


do so. This is the philosophy of the ghost which is 
said to attend on pork sappers ; the wei^t of un- 
digested food in the stomach is readily attributed to 
some external cause ; fancy combines all her ideas of 
the horrible, and represents a monster seated on our 
chest, or ready to crush us with some great weight ; 
the power of associating ideas, which at this time is 
most active, quickly suggests other circumstances and 
fills up the scene of terror. The reflective power 
being in repose and not ready to examine and correct 
these impressions, they are communicated to the 
perceptive organs, and the same consciousness of form, 
colour, and size results as if these oigans had been 
actually affected and the impressions received through 
the senses. The dream appears to us real. That this 
want of co-operation in the faculties is the cause of 
some of the most curious phenomena of dreams, is 
evident from many well-authenticated facts. Dr. 
Beattie speaks of a man who could be made to dream 
anything by whispering in his ear. Dr. Gregory 
relates of himself, that having once had occasion to 
apply a bottle of liot water to his feet when he retired 
to bed, he dreamed that he was ascending the side 
of Mount iEtna, and that he found the heat of the 
ground almost insufferable. Persons who have had a 
blister applied to their heads have been known to 
dream of being scalped by a party of North American 
Indians. Sleeping in a smoky room, we may dream of 
a bouse or city being in flames ; and, in the same 
way, almost any succession of ideas may be suggested 
through the Bcmas.— Fide Cgclopadia of Bib, Literature, 
vol. i. p. 575, from whence these instances are taken. 

We will not now discuss the question how far 
dreams may be believed to have conveyed intimations 
of future events, or to have been the channel of 
supernatural communications ; we may safely allow, 
perhaps, as a general rule, that they arc not significant 
of the future, unless the future has occupied our 
waking thouglits ; yet wre know from Scripture that 
the Divine will was formerly revealed to men by this 
means ; and there have been many dreams, in ancient 
as well as modern times, which seem hard to be 
accounted for without supposing some such inter- 
position. 

Upon the nature of dreams, as on most other 
subjects which admit of two opinions, people seem to 
have taken two extreme views. To the ignorant and 
superstitious they have often been a source of much 
trouble and perplexity, while the better informed have 
been disposed to think them only matter for amusement 
and unworthy of any serious attention or remark. 

Before concluding this paper, we will endeavour to 
point out a few reflections which the phenomena of 
dreams seem to suggest, and which may make their 
consideration appear not altogether unprofitable, 
though we may not hope by this means to predict or 
control the future. 

A writer in the Spectator (No. 680), recommends 
that we should examine every morning the subjects of 
our thoughts during the past night. He asserts that 
dreams may thus discover to us most certainly our 
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real dispositions and inclinations, and be of mudi 
serrice to him who wishes to gain an insight into his 
heart and eharacter. On thinking of all the extrara- 
gancies which we commit inonr sleep this may appear 
absurd enough, but on muturer reflection there seems 
to be tome truth in the remark. Of course, it is not 
meant that when awake we should do all the actions 
which we fancy ourselves doing in sleep. In the 
former state, the sense of moral responsibility, as well 
as a feeling of propriety and a regard for the opinion 
of others, prevent a man committing many crimes 
which in sleep he does not shrink from. But it seems 
most probable tliat our dreams may represent to us 
the existing state of our will according as it has been 
modifled by exercise and discipline daring our lives. 
Although the active exercise of this faculty is sus- 
pended in sleep, yet no series of ideas can be entertained 
by the mind, whether asleep or awake, without the 
oonourrence of the will in some degree. If we have ; 
always been accustomed to reject ceriain images from | 
the mind when awake, they will not present themselves 
during sleep ; we, still think, judge, and act according 
to the moral principles which iiiflueiicc us in ordinary 
life. Thus dreams may be said to be, as it were, 
alieg<me8 of our past life, which represent to us 
indirectly the sentiments and habits by which we arc 
governed under various forms and quaint disguises ; 
which reveal to us the habitual state of llie will, 
undisguised by the hypocrisies of waking life, and 
unchecked by those moral influeuces which generally 
control its manifestations. 

The same quaint old writer we have already quoted 
has well expressed this idea : — ** Men act iu sleep with 
some oomformity unto their awakened senses; and 
consolations and discouragements may be drawn from 
dreams which intimately tell us of ourselves. Persons 
of radical integrity will not easily be perverted iu their 
dreams, nor noble persons do pitiful things in sleep. 
Cra&sus would hardly have been bountifui in a dream 
whose fist Was so close wlien awake; but a man 
might have lived all his life upon the sleeping Itand of 
Antonius .^’ — Sir TAomas Browne^s Tract on Dreams, 

In dreams there are many things which to the 
religious mind 'seem indications of the exalted and 
uiipeFisliing nature of the soul. There is good reason 
to believe tliat the mind is always actively employed 
during sleep, though the ideas which then pass through 
it cau seldom be recalled. We seldom are conscious 
of our dreams unless the bodily frame is iu some 
Masuce disordered, and it is probable that our dreams 
are. then much more confused and disconnected than 
m a state of perfect health. 

Mr. Ppjeridge relates a remarkable instance of the 
power o( ooimected thought retained by the mind 
sliMp^ in bfe pnlace to the beautiful fragment 
colled Kni&iQkiii. It appears that the author had 
fallen asle^ \iik his chair while reading the following 
•miteqoo'jii Pusehflafe PSgriMga Here the Khan 
Kuttksftmaadod ft pfd^ to be built and a stately 
gfidew Hie ftwfiwr continued fer about 

iMoi in the «(Md pnlbuiid sleep, at least 


of the external senses, during which time he had the 
most vivid consciousness that he could not have 
composed less than from two to three hundred lines ; 
if that indeed can be called composition in which all 
the images rose up before him as things with a 
parallel production of the correspondent expressions 
without any sensation or consciousness of effort.” On 
awaking, he eagerly wrote down about fifty lines, which 
are preserved ; but being at this point called away by 
a person on business, he found on his return that the 
charm was broken, and that he had forgotten all except 
a few scattered lines and images. 

If, then, sleep be, as has often been remarked, an apt 
image of death designed to remind us constantly of it, 
our dreams are surely intimations that we shall not all 
die. While the body so soon refuses to perform its 
functions, and requires i‘est to repair the constant 
waste of its parts, the unceasing activity of the mind 
seems to indicate that the soul is indeed distinct in 
its nature and independent of it. At such times, when 
the soul is temporarily disjoined ftx>m the body, we get, 
os it were, a glimpse, of its iulierent nature and capa- 
cities, which will be developed when it shall finally be 
separated from its earthly companions. In our waking 
moments the mind is conscious of the limited nature of 
our bodily faculties, and acts in conformity with the 
circumstances around it ; but in sleep it refuses to 
acknowledge the laws to which our physical nature is 
subject. The disregard wlueh tlie mind evinces for 
the laws of space and time seems to confirm the 
notion of the philosophers, that these are mere 
semblances, which owe their existence to the imperfect 
nature of our faculties ; that they are but conditions 
under which we are obliged to regard all things in the 
material world, but which in a liigher and more purely 
spiritual state will not be known. Our notion of time, 
for instance, appears to be produced by reflection on 
the relative duration of the material changes around 
us. Thus in sleep, when we are no longer using 
material substances, and the mind is working apart 
from the machinery of the senses, we are unconscious 
of it : the history of years is condensed into a moment ; 
a purpose is no sooner imagined than it is fulfilled. 
The words in which the poet has described this pro- 
perty of the mind seem hardly an hyperbole : •— 

''A moment is eternity to thought.*’ 


Are there not many things here which seem to 
indicate that our souls are akin to Him in whose sight 
*'a thousand years are as one day”-^that our spirits 
are constituted in correspondent to another world 
which they will enter upon as soon as Utey are released 
from that bodily nature which now limits and confines 
their enei^ies P ^ 


LAMENT 

Thu world looks gay before mo. 
And PloMure smiles around, 
Cairting her soft chains o’er me, 
WhSp'tiog, in traoeing soBiMi* 
FmgetJ Forget I' 
But, eh! not yet 
Can 1 erjoy, 

Can 1 foigefr. 
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IVe Been th^ bright flow’rs blasted 
That hope flung on my way ; 

Ere Joy's sweet draughts I’d tastedj 
Fate dash’d the cup away. 

Foiget 1 Forgot I 
Alas! not yet 
Can I rejoice, 

Can I fozget. 

The Mends who loved me fondly, 

The hearts that beat with mine, 

The lost, the dead, the lovely, 

Like spirits round me shine. 

Forget! Forget! 

And, ah ! ere yet 
I can be gay, 

I ?nwt forget. 

— ♦“ 

STORY OP A FAMILY.' 

BY 8. K. 

aUTHOKESS op "tub maiden aunt,“ &c. 

CiiAPTEB XVI. — ^Madeline’s Diaby continued. 

“ Godpbey, will you walk with me this momuig? 

Godfrey was sitting in a posture which seemed the 
very expression of gloom ; his forehead bent upon his 
hands and a book resting on his knees, which, as for 
a full half-hour he had not turned one of the pages, 
might be supposed to be rather employed as a screen 
for idleness tliun as a subject of study. The face 
which ho raised when the tones of Frederick’s gentle 
voice fell on his ear did not, most assuredly, belie his 
attitude— it expressed profound, even sullen, de- 
spondency, lie agreed to the proposal, however, 
without an instant’s hesitation, and the brothers were 
soon on the lawn together, the one guiding the other’s 
steps as tenderly as was liis wont. They walked on 
in silence till they reached the shadow of a group of 
plane trees, beneath which the soft turf formed a 
natural seat, edging an abrupt fail to the stream which 
murmured and fretted among the pebbles below. 
Frederick sat down and drew Godfrey to his side. 

** I want to speak to you about Ida,” said he, sud- 
denly. 

Godfrey started and turned away his face, as tliough 
the sightless eyes of his brother could have detected 
the emotion which he was unable to repress. 

" You think she is ill,” he replied, hurriedly: "1 
have thought so myself ; but I don’t believe there is 
any cause for alarm. She is anxious about Mrs. 
Chester, and tired with several nights’ broken rest — 
that is all.” 

Frederick smiled. “No,” said he, “it was not 
about her health that I meant to speak to you. Come, 
Godfrey, can’t you guess what I was thinking of?” 

Godfrey became very pale, but answered, with not 
more than a minute’s pause— 

“ Yes, I believe I can. Ida loves you, and slie is 
worthy of you. Tell me— is it all settled ?” 

It was now Frederick’s turn to betray a little 
emotiou— ihe words hid evidently taken bim by sur- 
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prise, and bis deep blush showed that he was not 
altogether untouch^ by them. He njoine^ how- 
ever, playfully, and &nging his arm rou:^ his 
brothers neck— 

“ You foolish fellow, I do believe you are jealous I 
What should such a confirmed old bachelor as 1 am 
do with a wife? Poor Idal it is lucky that her 
destiny doesn’t depend on your words. No, no, God- 
frey, I want her for a sister, and I wont you to teM 
me whether I shall be disappointed ?” 

Godfrey shrank away and buried his face in his 
hands ; Frederick continued, still speaking half-spor- 
tively, yet with evident seriousness of meaning 

“ Do you suppose, my dear Godfrey, that I have 
been unconscious all this while ? You don’t know how 
expressive tones and half-tones, unlooked for silences 
and fragmentary words are to me. Ida and I love each 
other dearly abcady, and I long almost childishly to 
call her sister. What a coward you arc ! With your 
feelings, and with half the encouragement you have 
received, I would have spoken weeks ago. Why, 1 
have detected a hundred symptoms.” 

Godfrey stopped him by seizing both his hands. 

“ Frederick, Frederick I ” he cried, “ it is impos- 
sible — ^you know it is impossible. Can you believe 
me for a moment to be so uuuatural, so uugratefnl ? 
Frederick, you are unjust I Do you think, indeed, that 
I coM have tided to win her affection ? I swear to 
you, in the sight of heaven, that I have never done 
so, directly or indirectly, by word, look, or tone. 
Not even in thought have I ever wished to become 
your rival. Votfr rival — am I capable of it ? It is 
little to say ftoiff that your happiness — happi- 
ness ! — is my first and only wish ; but you know it 
is true. That is,” he added, his voice becoming 
strangely bHter, “ if you don’t tliink 1 am mocking 
you when 1 speak to you of happiness.” 

But suppose,” rejoined Frederick, still speaking 
lightly, as if aware of the violent agitation of his com- 
panion, and seeking to relieve it, “ suppose my hap- 
piness has nothing to do with the matter ? Of course, 
it is highly lover-like in you to think that nobody can 
know Ida without wishing to call her wife ; but sup- 
pose I am cold enough — or insensible enough — or 
rational enough to entertain no such wish ? You may 
despise me as much as you like, Godfrey, but indeed 
it is the ease.” 

Godfrey looked earnestly and incredulously in his 
brother’s face; its smiling serenity might have de- 
ceived a less impassioned observer. “ You will never 
marry,” said he, abruptly. 

Is that so very terrible?” rejoined Frederick, 
laughing. 

“Yes, yes!” continued Godfrey, with inCTcasing 
gloom, “1 sec— I feel— I uuderstaud. Eveiy where, 
always, it is the same. Your whole life is the sacii- 
flee— 1 can do nothing — even a word of affection from 
me to you seems the basest hypocrisy. The work is 
mine and it is irrevocable. 1 con well believe that 
evil ^irits may possess a man, first uiging ium to 
crime, and then forever avenging the acts which they 
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themselves wrought in him. Don’t talk to me — ^it 
is useless. Let me bear it silently. Never let her 
name be mentioned between us again^frdm my lips 
it is profaneness even to utter it.” 

” Listen to me, my dearest brother,” answered 
Prederick, now quite seriously, and assuming a tone 
of some authority; ''and first let me beseech you 
never to speak or think lightly of your affection for 
me— it is the greatest injury you can do me. Your 
love and my mother’s have hitherto made my life so 
happy — don’t take away your hand— it is true, and 
you mwi believe it. I am not afraid of mentioning 
in downright words that which it costs you so dearly 
to think of— my blindness. In spite of it, 1 believe 
that there is scarcely a human being in the whole world 
whose life is so uninterruptedly, so peacefully happy 
as mine. 1 seldom speak of this — ^indeed it is painful 
to describe one’s own feelings — ^but often, very often, 
I have a sense, a possession, an enjoyment of beauty 
in my thoughts, which does, 1 am sure, so far exceed 
the actual vision, that, were my sight restored, the 
first emotion would be one of disappointment. Be- 
sides, 1 am naturally very weak and unstable in 
character — this privation has been to me an angel, 
holding me with a stem but most gentle grasp, and 
compelling me to remain in the only safe path. What 
has it taken from me P A power certainly, but also a 
temptation, and one which I was peculiarly unfit to 
resist. 1 feel the strongest conviction that, had I 
possessed my eyesight, I should have grown up a 
mere idler, a dangler about art, a lover of trifles, a 
man whose existence was bound up and centred in 
elegances. Now, my eyes are in my soul only, and — 
I say it humbly — the Divine Image is ever before 
them. The lot to which 1 look forward is one so 
joyful that I only fear lest I should be unwortiiy to 
receive it. I must describe it to you a little in detail. 
You know 1 am a good musician — ^thanks to your 
indefatigable patience in helping me — as good in 
theory as in practice. There is an institution lately 
established, worthy of the pure first days of Christianity, 
where students are trained who are hereafter to be- 
come servants of the cl^rch in foreign lands ; their 
lives ore made to be a course of saintly discipUne — 
they arc under the wisest teaching — and their daily 
worship is such as no man can join without so feeling 
the privilege of his membership that he must needs 
carry it away with him, on abiding witness to the truth 
of that Unity which shall hereafter be made perfect. I 
hope to obtain the direction of the musical part of 
tliese services. 1 cannot express to you how happy 
suck a life would make me. Just fancy it, dear God- 
frey— a little cottage, with its fragrant flower-garden, 
not fisr from the college gates, where my mother and 
1 should live, in pleasant retirement— then, in the 
early fresh morning, my walk to the chapel— the de- 
light of actually in the service— access to 

the organ at all tlifles— the quiet cool cloister in 
which I may walk and meditat^the studious, pray- 
erful men with wh(»n I ahail be associated, and among 
whom 1 may perhaps &id friends^ though never, neoer 


I a friend so dear os yourself* Even I shall be helping 
I forward the great work — even 1 may dedicate a not 
useless offering of a life to God.” 

I He paused, his face full of calm, pure, spiritual 
; enthusiasm. Godfrey had bowed his head upon Iris 
brother’s shoulder, and was weeping like a woman. 
After a minute’s silence, Frederick continued. 

And now, one word more on the subject which you 
I have forbidden, but which will, I hope, often, very 
often, be named between us. Don’t suppose that 1 
I think so poorly of Ida as to believe that, if she could 
have loved me for myself, my blindness would have 
done aught but clasp and strengtlien the link between 
us. But it is not so. I have neither sought nor won 
her love ; and you have all this while been winning 
I it— unconsciously, I gmnt, but not the less effectually. 
My mother thinks and wishes as I do. Indeed, this 
I is the only thing wanting to complete my happiness.” 

Again a silence. 

"Won’t you answer me, Godfrey?” resumed 
Frederick, almost timidly. 

" I am so unworthy began Godfrey, in a low, 

troubled voice. 

" Say that to Ida,” interrupted Frederick, check- 
ing him ; " it is what all lovers say, though I don’t 
suppose they think it, any more than their ladies do. 
Dear, dear brother ! I forgot to thank you for the 
sacrifice which you were so ready to make to me. 
You would have given me your whole happiness.” 

" Hush, hush ! ” cried Godfrey ; “ I would give you 
my life, and that would be far too little. Oh, what a 
wretch you make me I But, Frederick,” (wringing 
his hand vehemently,) " remember, you most now rc- 
I lease me from my promise : Ida must know all.” 

"Impossible!” replied Frederick. ”You would 
not give me that pain — ^your word is pledged ! ” 

"But you will release me!” said Godfrey, pas- 
sionately. " What ! Do you think me so despicable 
I that even the poor virtue of honesty is out of my 
j reach P Would you force me to such meanness ? 

I No, no, Frederick, surely you love my conscience as 
well as myself P Self-approval I have long lost, but 
would you have me sink so low as self-contempt P 
No, no ; if I must not say all, I will say nothing.” 

" Well, I release you,” answered Frederick, a little 
sorrowfully. " Ida must be of a very harsh nature, 
if she docs not think that a penitence so long, so 
deep, so disproportionate ” 

" Hitherto,” exclaimed Godfrey, folding the speaker 
closely in his arms, "it has been a bitter, gloomy, 
cold, proud penitence, but it shall be so no longer. 
Only on my knees, only before God, can I pour out 
all that is in my heart. But you have conquered, and 
I must tell you so. Bray for me ; never did I feel 
the need of prayer so deeply as now. And— and — 
ask my mother to forgive me. I have not been 
blameless towards her— but you know what 1 liave 
felt” 

The sound of approaching steps disturbed the bro- 
thers, and they were speedfly joined by Alexander, 
Mr. Tymll, unde John. There was an awkward 
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look upon the faces of two of the three> as though 
they had come together unintentionally, and had not 
found the surprise a pleasant one. But the third 
looked perfectly contented, and was keeping up the 
conversation at a great rate, all by himsdf. 

/‘Oh, yes,” he was saying, as they came up— by 
the bye, dear uncle John was a thorough anti-pro- 
cestant ; he never said ” No,” if he could help it, 
ciiLcept to himself ; his life was one vast assent to a 
series of imaginaxy propositions, to most of which he 
agreed without so much as a hope of ever under- 
standing them — ‘‘Oh, yes, Ida is a sweet creature — 
H darling little girl ! 1 don’t think she has a fault in 
the world. You needn’t look so glum. Master Alex- 
ander, for though she isn’t very fond of you. I’m 
quite sure she would sooner lose her little finger than 
do you an unkindnCss.” 

It cannot be denied that this was an unpleasant 
speech for Alexander, who was intending to become 
Ida’s husband some time in the course of the next 
twelve months. He assumed an artificial smile, and, 
addressing his cousins with an air of the utmost 
sweetness, said, “I think, Frederick, Mr. Tyrrell and 
1 will leave my uncle with you ; wc are going for a 
walk.” 

” A walk ! ” cried uncle John, “ the very thing for 
me ! I can show you such a view ; there’s nothing 
like it in the three kingdoms ! I know every foot of 
the country for miles ! ” and, as he spoke, he passed 
his arm familiarly through Alexander’s, with a warm 
gripe from which there was no hope of escaping. 

A scarcely perceptible smile of amusement curled 
I Mr. Tyrrell’s lip as he turned away fromJLhe ill- 
j assorted pair, and seated himself on the grass beside 
: Frederick. 

i “Are not you coming with us, Tyrrell?” cried 
; uncle John, as he dragged his reluctant nephew away. 

“ No, thank you. I have sprained my ancle,” re- 
plied he, unhesitatingly telling a falsehood. 

Alexander was fairly caught. The presence of a 
stranger, with whom for some unexplained reason it 
was evidently his object to stand well, preveuted him 
' from shaking off his unwelcome companion at once, 
' though there can be little doubt that he did so as 
soon as they were out of sight. 

I As soon as Mr. Tyrrell was left alone with the bro- 
j thers, he said, “I want you to do me a favour witli 
your cousin Ida. I have particular, very particular 
reasons for wishing to speak privately with her friend 
Mrs. Chester, as soon as she is able to receive me. 
Now I understand that the fever has left her, that 
she sat up yesterday for tw^o or three hours, and is to 
do so again to-day. Surely, I might be admitted. 
But Miss Lee, I suppose out of anxiety for her 
friend’s health, evidently hu the greatest possible 
repugnance to the idea of my seeing her, and I have 
been unable to induce her even to promise that she 
will ask Dr. Edgecumbe’s permission for the inter- 
view. Will you persuade her P I am so completely 
a stranger to her, that 1 can scarcely press the point 
with the urgency which it demands ; but I do assure 
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you that it is of the first importance that I should sec 
this lady soon, and alone.” 

“ We will endeavour,” replied Frederick ; ‘‘ Ida is 
nervous, she is unused to illness, and perhaps over- 
anxious. You can see the doctor yoursdf this 
evening; and if you obtain his authority, we will 
reason Ida ont of her terrors. Do you go to her, 
Godfrey. I know she is walking in the grounds,” ho* 
added, anxious to give his brother an excuse for 
getting away, of which the latter was not slow to 
take advantage. 

Godfrey walked slowly along, his heart burning with 
unwonted and overpowering thoughts. He was afraid 
of Hope, even to cowardice ; for he knew that having 
once received it, parting from it would touch his life. 
He felt as though his whole nature were changing ; 
but the process was too tumultuous and too bewilder- 
ing to be the subject of contemplation, scarcely, even, 
of consciousness. It was the dawn of a new creation, 
but the twilight was too profound for him even to 
guess what the day might bring forth. This, however, 
he felt — that liis spirit had lost its bitterness, being 
full of that true and only humility the outward vesture 
of which is perfect chaiity. A bitter spirit, a cold, 
dark view of life and man, is a disease which, though 
it seems to be the work of outward mishaps, losses, 
and disappointments, is nevertheless more the work of 
an evil tendency within us. It may be caught, like 
the plague ; but it is only the predisposed subject 
who catches it. 

He found Ida in a glade of the slirubbery ; her 
lovely, childlike face was full of a new and almost 
sorrowful gravity, but she smiled when she saw him, 
and came eagerly to meet liim. He took her hands 
in his; he felt tliat the hour was come, and that 
delay would be worse than failure. ” Ida,” said he, 
with that persuasive energy of voice and manner which j 
subdues Iho will at once, and leaves it no time for 
surprise, “ listen to me ; I want to tell you a history ; 
don’t w^oiidcr at me, but give me all your Ihouglits, 
and listen with your whole heart.” 

“ I will,” she replied, seating herself on the roots 
of an overhanging sycamore, while he stood before her, 
still holding her hands, and looking fixedly into her 
face. 

“There were two brothers — he began. She 
looked np woudcringly, and was about to speak, but 
he checked her almost passionately — “ Don’t ask me 
any questions ; wait, and you will understand what 
may seem strange. I ask it of you as a kiminess, Ida.” 

She felt how vehemently he was in earnest, and 
bent her head again, the colour rising in her trans- 
parent cheeks as she said softly, “ Don’t be angry 
with me ; I am listening.” 

Ho went on. “ There were two brotliers ; one 
was all gentleness and goodness, without a single 
passion to be conquered, or bid tendency to be re- 
sisted ; bom with all that is or ought to be the labour 
of a lifetime to men in general, achieved, finished, 
completed in him, without an effort ; — ^the other was 
violent, impetuous, uncontrollable. Their mother wa$ 
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a ^ntlc, fceUle, tender-hearted woman ; she loved both 
with all her strength, and never opposed or thwarted 
either. This boundless indulgence could not harm 
the elder, but the younger grew up without one 
attempt to curb his furious passions. He was not alto- 
gether bad; when his fits of anger were over, he 
would be sorry for what he had said or done, and it 
was no hard penance to ask a forgiveness which he 
knew to be his own before he begged for it. But he 
was utterly unrestrained — such as he was in childhood, 
such was he suficred to remain; no single eftbrt, 
ciihcr from himself or from another, e’er checked in 
him one outbiu'st of passion. One day — ^he was about 
sixteen — ^lie quarrelled with tliis good, gentle, unoilend- 
ing brother ; mad with auger, he mistook calmness 
for contempt, romoustrauce for sarcasm, and 

Godfrey stopped as suddenly as he had begun, and 
drew in his breath. 

“What?” said Ida, eagerly. “Go on, — what 
happened?” 

“ lie struck liim,” answered Godfrey, suppressing 
his voice to a whisper, and then forcibly resuming his 
former tone, and finishing his story in a hurried, almost 
indifferent manner, he struck him— a furious blow 
— ^in the face, from the effects of which he never re- 
covered. lie was long ill, and when his health 
returned, he was blind for life !” 

The- pale horror in Ida’s face spoke more expres- 
sively than words. She shuddered and was silent, 
then turned away her face, unable to endure the 
burning gaze that was riveted upon it. Godfrey 
dropped her hands. “ Em-ewell, Ida !” said he. 

“ Oh ! what is this ?” exclaimed Ida, weeping and 
wringing her hands. “ Oh, why do you make me so 
miserable? is everybody’s life dark and sorrowful? 
Godfrey — ^you frighten me — ^you have been deceiving 
me. Do not go— speak to me, Godfrey!” Then, 
suddenly pausing, she put back the long, bright hair 
from her forehead, and ran to him, looking uj) into his 
face with an eager smile, while the tears still coursed 
down her checks. “ Dear Godfrey, this was an unkind 
trick. I understand now ; — ^you w'erc trying wlicther 
you could make me believe it ; but 1 doyit believe it — 
1 did uot, even at first, — 1 was only bewildered and 
distressed because- it was sucli a dreadful history. 
Are you angry? Pray forgive me— indeed, indeed 1 
do not believe it of you.” 

She had laid her baud upon his arm, and was de- 
taining him almost forcibly. Gently he undid the 
grasp, and put her from him, while a groan of un- 
speakable agony broke from the depths of his heart. 
Not one look did he give her, not one word did he 
utter, but darted away, leaving her still standing there, 
pale, bewildered, incredulous, witli her hands out- 
stretched in the attitude in which he had left them, 
and her beautiful face all batlicd in tears— like a child 
who, having sprung eagerly to the arms of one whom 
it had mistaken for its mother, starts back affrighted 
and distressed on encountering the stern, repulsive 
face of a stranger. 

( To he continued.) 


THE BAENACLE. 

A TWo-roLD interest attaches to the natural history 
of the barnacle, arising out of the singular organiza- 
tion of the animal, and the degree of credulity with 
which it was regarded during several centuries — 
credulity shared abke by the learned and the ignorant. 
The latter has long been exploded by the accuracy of 
modern investigation, which, by divesting the subject 
of its absurd and marvellous trappings, has shown the 
beautiful simplicity of nature to be not less wonderful. 

Before the practice was adopted of sheathing the 
bottoms of ships with copper, vessels returning from 
a cruise in the warm latitudes were found greatly 
impeded in their sailing by an abundant growth of sea- 
weed to that portion of the hull beneath the surface 
of the water. Among this sea-weed a remarkable 
kind of shell-fish was found, attached also to the 
planking of the ship by a long fleshy appendage — 
these w’crc banmcles. They were met with also on 
pieces of old floating timber which had been for some 
time in the sea, and on the sides of docks, or other 
wooden structures exposed to the waves. They arc 
now classed under the head of cirrhopoda, tsr fringe-feet^ 
and form a connecting link between the mollusca and 
articulata. The shell, which forms the residence of 
these animals, consists of five distinct pieces, two on 
each side ; the fifth forming a sort of nanrow valve or 
door along the edge. From the opposite edge the 
tough lining membrane is projected for several inches, 
constituting the fleshy pedicle, or stalk, above noticed ; 
by means of which they retain a slight degree of 
locomotion round the place of their attachment. 'I’lic 
respiratory apparatus is similar in appearance to a 
small star-fish, and is placed just below the creature’s 
mouth. Their mode of seizing food is perhaps the 
most curious part of their economy. Opening the 
narrow strip of shell along the edge the animal 
projects at will six pairs of jointed arms, covered with 
long stiff hairs, giving the whole a general resemblance 
to a feathery fringe, oir cirrus, whence tlic name of tlie 
class. These arms, when thrown out, form a compli- 
cated net-work of great delicacy, admirably contrived 
to entrap small floating particles of animal or vegetable 
matter, on wliich the barnacle feeds. 

“ Any one,” says a scientific writer,* “ who watches 
the movements of a living cirrhopod, will perceive that 
its arms, with their appended cirrhi, are in perpetual 
movement, being alternately thrown out and retracted 
with great rapidity; and that, when fully expanded, the 
plumose and flexible stems form an exquisitely beautiful 
apparatus, admirably adapted to entangle any nutritious 
molecules, or minute living creatures, that may happen 
to be present in the circumscribed space over which 
this singular casting net is thrown, and dfag them 
down into the vicinity of the mouth, where, being 
seized by the jaws, they are crushed, and prepared for 
digestion. 

The barnacle b one of that extraordinary class of 
animals, uniting the two sexes in one body : as far as 
hitherto observed, they all produ ce eggs ; they belong 

(1) T. Ryroer Jonei. General Outline of the Aniinal Kingdom. 
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alao^ to the mctamorphic tribes. A kind of spawn, 
found on the sea-shorc, long supposed to be minute 
muscles, is now known to consist of young barnacles. 
“After keeping several of the above for some days 
in sea-water,” writes Mr. Thompson, of Cork, "they 
threw off their exuvia, and, becoming firmly adherent 
to the bottom of the vessel, were changed into young 
barnacles; and the peculiarly formed shells, with 
their opercula, were soon distinctly visible. As the 
shell becomes more complete, the eyes gradually dis- 
appear, the arms become perfectly ciliated, and an 
animal, originally natatory and locomotive, and pro- 
vided with a distinct organ of sight, becomes perma- 
nently and immovably fixed, and its optic apparatus 
obliterated.” 

With this outline of the structure and economy of 
the barnacle, wc proceed to notice the other interesting 
circumstances connected with it. And although in 
so doing it will be necessary to revive much that is 
erroneous and absurd, yet the result may be instruc- 
tive, as illustrating the propensity in human nature 
to distort and perplex what is simple and harmonious. 
Tlie cirrhopod w'e have described, is sometimes called 
the duck-bamacle, and was long supposed to be the 
germ of the baniacle, or barnaclc-goosc ; probably 
from its feathery or fringe-like appearance, when the 
tentacula arc extended. A long list of learned names 
might be given whose owners believed and contended 
for the truth of this supposition. Among them arc 
Scaligcr, Munster, Saxo Grranmaticus, Bishop Olaus 
Magnus, and a cardinal. These writers affirmed that 
. the barnacles attached themselves to trees, resembling 
’ willows, growing on the edge of the sea; and that, 
i after a time, they grew so large that tlicy burst open, 
and the young goose fell out fully fledged, and .swam 
about. In the (vosmograpbic of M. de Bellcforcst, 
published at Baris, in 1625, there is a drawing of the 
tree, overhanging a little bay, with pumpkin-like fruit, 
from some of which the heads of geese protrude, 
while others have fallen, and their feathered tenants 
are seen sw'immiiig and flying on the .surface of the 
water. According to the authorities quoted, the 
I place w'herc these trees grew was one of tlic Orkney.s, 
j called in consequence, Pomona. 

I M. de Bellcforcst gives a description of the phe- 
j nomcnon. “In Scotland,” he says, “are found the 
j trees w^hich produce a fruit enveloped in leaves, and 
I wdien it falls into the -water at a suitable time, it 
quickens, and turns itself into a living bird, which is 
called a trcc-goosc. This tree grows in the Island of 
Pomona, which is not far from Scotland, towards the 
north.” 

The ancient cosmographers, and principally Saxo 
Grammaticus, make mention of this tree. Think 
not, therefore, that it is a' thing invented by new 
writers. ASneas Sylvius describes, the tree in this 
maimer : — “ We have formerly heard that in Scotland 
was a tree which, growing on the shore of a river, 
produces fruits which have the shape of (hicks ; and 
which, when nearly ripe, ?all off of themselves, some 
on the earth, the others in the water ; those which 


! fall on the earth rot, but those which drop into the 
! water swim and live, and fly away into the air with 
wings and feathers. Concerning which thing, when 
wc were in Scotland, wc inquired of King Jamas, 
a man broad-shouldered and fat, who t()ld ns that 
marvels always retreat, and that tliis tree, so much 
renowned, is not found in Scotland but in the 
Orkney Islands.” 

“ Neither will I keep silent,” continues the French ’ 
cosmographer, “what Hector Boethius says of these 
birds in his description of Scotland ; — ‘ Now it remains 
to speak of these geese, which the Scots commonly 
call clakU^ and which arc falsely esteemed and believed 
to be hatched in these islands from leaves of certain 
trees; and T shall relate what 1 have examined for a 
long time, being very curious and desiring to know 
the truth of ibis thing. 1 dare to attribute the 
source of this production to the sea rather than to any 
other thing whatsoever : also have we seen the effect 
often in the sea and in divers manners. For if you 
cast into tluj sea a piece of wood, you will see in 
course of time, first, worms generating there and 
eating the wood ; afterwards are formed gradually the 
head, feet, and wings ; at last the feathers grow, and 
come to the just proportions and bigness of a goose, 
and then they take flight into the air as do other 
birds.*” Boethius asserts that he had seen the fact 
several times with his own eyes, and considers the 
creative power (ff the sea as the cause. 

It thus appears that opinions diflercd as to the 
origin of the geeso, some writers declared for fruit, 
others for worms. Vincent do Beauvais makes them 
grow from the stem of the tree, tail foremost, so that 
their heads remaining inside the bark, they sucked 
the sap and juice, ami dropped off only whim able to 
fly. Meyer, a German, wrote a special treatise on the 
subject, published at Frankfort in 1626, entitled, 

“ Traetatus de volucri arborca, absque patro et matre, 
in insulis Orcadum, formS. anscrculorura proveniente,” 
in wliieh he attempts to j>rove the possibility of such 
fatherless and motlierless generations by the existence 
of lycanthropes, or weird wolves, and sorcerers. They 
hap])en, he contends, by the immediate influence of 
the stars ; and as the divine and human nature were 
imited in the persou of Christ, so might animal and | 
vegetable be combined in the barnacle. i 

A Spanish writer, Alonzo Barba, in his work on I 
metals, showing them to be the product of an unctuous 
sweat of the (niith, supports his views by other ex- 
traordinary phenomena then firmly credited. “By 
art,” he says, “ wasps and beetles are made of the 
dung of animals ; and of the plant alvaca, rightly placed 
and ordered, scorpions arc produced. Also, it is noto- 
riously known, that in Scotland pieces of old ships, and > 
of fruit that falls into the sea, turn into living ducks.” 

Butler has availed himself of the popular notion of 
this extraordinary metamorphosis for one of the quaint 
similes with which his poem of lludibras abounds. 
He tells us that 

"—from the most refin'd of saints. 

As naturally grow miscr<3antB, 

n2 
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As barnacles turn Solan geese 
In th* Islands of the Orcadcs.” 

Rut perhaps pamstiiking old Gerard, in his Herbal, is 
the most explicit; and as he claims to have W 
ocular demonstration, we may listen to him : — 

What our eyes have seen,” he writes, “ and 
hands have touched, we shall declare. There is a 
small island in Lancashire, called the Pile of Poulders, 
wherein arc found the broken pieces of old and 
bruised ships, some whereof liave been cast thither 
by shipwrackc, and also the trunkes and bodies with 
the branches of old and rotten trees, cast up there 
likewise ; whereon is found a certain spume, or froth, 
that in time breedeth unto ccrtainc shels, in shape 
like those of the muskle, but sharper pointed, and of 
a whitish colour; wherein is contained a thing in 
form like a lace of silke, finely woven, as it were, 
together, of a whitish colour; one end whereof is 
fastened unto the inside of the shell, even as the fish 
of oisters and muskles are ; the other cud is made 
fast unto the belly of a rude masse, or lumpc, which 
in tune cometh to the shape and form of a bird : w hen 
it is perfectly formed, the shell gapeth open, and the 
first thing tliat appeareth, is the aforesaid lace, or 
string; next come the legs of the bird hanging out ; 
and as it groweth greater, it opencth the shell by 
degrees, till at length it is all come fortli and hangctli 
only by the bill : in short space after it commeth to 
full inatnritie, and falleth into the sea, wiicrc it 
gatheretli feathers, and groweth to a fowlc, bigger 
than a mallard, and lesser than a goose, having blackc 
legs and bill, or beake, and feathers blackc and wliitc, 
spotted in such manner as is our mag-pic, called iu 
some places a pic-aniiet, whicli tlie people iu Lan- 
cashire call by no other name than a tree-goose; 
which place aforesaid, and all those parts adjoining, 
do so much abound therewith, that one of the best is 
bought for three-pence. For the truth hereof, if any 
doubt, may it please them to repair to me, and I shall 
satisfie them by the testimoiiic of good witnesses.” 

We find further evidence of the extraordinary belief 
in this metamorphosis in Drayton’s “ Polyolbion,” 
where he writes :•*- 

Whereas those scatter’d trees, which naturally partake 

The fatness of the soil, (in many a slimy lake 

Their roots so deeply soak’d,) send from their stocky 
bough 

A soft and sappy gum, from which those trcc-geese 
grow 

Gaird Barnacles by us ; which like a jelly first 

To the beholder seem ; then, by the fluxurc niirst. 

Still great and greater thrive, until you well may 
see 

Them turn’d to perfect fowls ; when dropping from the 
tree 

Into the merey pond, which under them doth lie. 

Wax ripe, and taking wing, away iu flocks do fly ; 

Whifih well our ancients did among our wonders place.” 

Even gentlemeii learned in the law were not 
exempt from a tinge of credulity with respect to 
bams^es. Sir Robert Moray, king’s counsel, being at 
Aist, in 1678, says, he saw a stem of a fir-tree on the 
shore covered with shells, having witlun them little 


birds perfectly shaped, supposed to be barnacles.” 
Every shell that ho opened contained the same 
"curiously and compleatly formed.” He, however, 
goes on to say, " I never did sec any of the little 
birds alive, nor met with any body that did. Only 
some credible persons have assured mo they have 
seen some as big as their fist.” 

The celebrated philosopher, Father Hircher, who 
always had a reason for everything, attempted to 
account for the existence of trcc-geese. Dr. South* 
w^ell, in a letter to Boyle, written from Rome, 
explains the Father’s theory. He had heard Dutch 
navigators speak of the immense quantities of eggs 
laid on the ice by marine birds in high northern 
latitudes ; w'hen the ice melted, the eggs left floating 
on the surface of the sea were broken by the action 
of the waves; and then the " eggified waves” dash- 
ing over the trees growing near the water, the vital 
portions of the yolks, quickened by the heat of the 
sun, increased in size, until at last they became full- 
fledged geese. 

It seems hardly possible that such absurd notions 
could ever have been seriously entertained. We, 

[ however, find them repeated, with some modification, 

I in Camden’s Britannia : — " It is liardly worth while,” 
says the author, iu his description of Buchan, " to 
mention the clayks, a sort of geese, which are believed 
by some (witJi great admiration,) to grow upon trees 
on this coast, and in other places, and, when they are 
ripe, to fall down into the sea ; because neither their 
nests nor eggs can any where be found. But they 
who saw tlic ship in which Sir Francis Drake sailed 
round the world, when it was laid up in the river 
Thames, could testify that little birds breed in the 
old rotten keels of ships ; since a great number of 
such, without life and feathers, stuck close to the 
outside of the keel of the ship ; yet 1 should tliink, 
that the generations, of these birds was not from the 
logs of wood, but from the sea, termed by the poets, 

‘ the parent of all things.’ ” 

Honest old izaak AValton, if we may credit his 
scientific gossip, among other fanciful conceits, held 
that of spontaneous generation: — "barnacles and 
young goslings,” he tells us, " arc bred by the sun’s 
heat, and the rotten planks of an old ship, and hatched 
of trees;” and in support of the notion he quotes 
these lines from Du Bartas : — 

'<So slow Bootes underneath him secs,' 

In th’ ley islands, goslings hatch'd of trees ; 

Whose fruitful leaves falling into the water, 

Arc turn’d, ’tis known, to living fowls after. 

So rotten planks of broken shi^s do change 
To barnacles. Ob, transformation strange ! 

’Twas first a green tree, then a broken hdl, 

Lately a mushroom, now a flying gull” 

It would be wearisome to wade through any further 
repetitious of this absurdity, for whose existence we 
have been unable to find any explanation. It is the 
more extraordinary, when wc find grave writers, men 
of fair reputation, assuring us that they have seen the 
thing with their own eyes. It is easy to imagine that 
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a careless or credulous observer, on seeing a goose or 
gull fly up from a piece of floating timber on which 
it had alighted in search of food, may have been 
willing to declare himself convinced that the log was 
the parent of the bird. The sticklers for “ wisdom 
of ancestors,” may, at all events, learn to doubt the 
infallibility of their forefathers, from these resuscitated 
instances of its fallible foundation.* 

It was only towards the end of the 17111 century 
that an approach was made to a truer knowledge of 
the subject. We read, in Ray’s Natural History, that 
all the talcs arc false. “ Eor in the whole genns of 
birds, (excepting the Pheenix, whose reputed original 
i is, without doubt, fabulous,) there is not any one 
! example of equivocal or spontaneous generation.” 
The author quoted asserted the biiniaclc to be an 
animal of independent existence, which he had seen 
" growing in great ahundance on the keel of an old 
ship.” 

Ignorance is always credulous. The animal, once 
the subject of so much delusion, is now, as we have 
shown at the commencement of this article, not less 
ail object of wonder and admiration, from its pecu- 
liarities of habit and organization. We may observe 
in conclusion, that the barnacle-goose {amer bcrnicla) 
is rare in England, but abundant in the north of 
Europe, of which region it is a native. According to 
travellers, the flesh is good eating. Probably, how- 
ever, from its fisliy flavour, the bamacle-goosc is one 
j of those which may be eaten during Lent, in Catholic 
countries. 



LETTER WRITING. 

** To all you Ladies, now on land, 

1 Wc men at sea indite ; 

But first, rd have yon understand 
How hard it is to write.” 

l^ouD Dorset. 

; Hard enough ! In many cases, besides the peculiar 
j one adverted to by the witty nobleman above quoted, it 
is very hard indeed to write letters. The ** men at sea,” 
before or after a sea-fight, are not the only people who 
are made to feel the difficulty. 1 question whether 
my Lord Dorset himself, witty and ready as lie was, 
would find it easy, if he lived in these days, to furnish 
his friends and acquaintances with as many letters as 
they (backed by the penny-post) would have the 
conscience to require of him, in ail times and seasons, 
and on both elements traversable by mankind. Eor 
instance, it is very hard to be forced to write many 
letters when you go on a visit into the country. You 
go there because you arc worn out with the turmoil 
and incessant excitement of a London life. You want 
to refresli yourself, body and spirit, with pure air, 
beautiful scenery, rural quiet, and the dolce far niente. 
Your great glory and crowning delight is to have 
nothing to do, and then, precisely because "you 
have nothing to do,” one or two acquaintances hope 
you will give them "a line occasionally 4ind a few 
near relations always expect to liave full, true, and 
I particular accounts of oil you see, hear, feel and 


understand in the new circumstances in which you 
are placed. In this way, though you have no regular 
and important business to occupy your mind, you are 
never free from the tire.some feeling that there is 
something for you to do. There is always this or that 
person who will be expecting to liear from you ; and 
who will think you neglectful if you do not write. 
This is one of the penalties you must pay for going into 
the country, and for having troops of friends. People of 
an affectionate, soft-lieai*ted turn of character may not 
object to paying it. I have nothing to oppose to so 
potent a proverb as " chactm a son All I know 

is, that when I am staying in the country, it seems to 
me to be a great blessing to have no interest in the 
post, and a great bore to have a numerous corre- 
spondence. Suppose the kind friends you are staying 
with plan a delightful excursion to see a min, to 
explore a wood, to climb a mountain, to sail on a lake 
or river, some sixteen miles off, which will take up the 
time 

" From mom till noon, from noon to dewy cve, 

A summer s day 

or, perhaps, — better still, — ^will oblige you to stay 
away all night, at some remote imi or (to you) hitherto 
unknown hall, or manor, or farm-house, where you 
are sure of a liospitablc welcome on your friend’s 
account. You like the idea of the aflair; — the 
freedom, the novelty, the want of. responsibility on 
your pari is chariuiag; you know notliing of the 
places or the people you arc going to sec ; you only 
know that the places arc bciuitiful, and that Iht 
people arc sure to be glad lo see you. But suppose 
you arc besot mth a number of correspondents ; Low 
is this excursion <o be managed with comfort? You 
ought not to go till the post comes in. Again, you 
can’t go anywhere before the post goes out. And, be 
it said en passatit^ the post, in remote, quiet, and 
altogether dcsin>ble country places, always does come 
in at the most inconvenient time of the day, except 
that at which it goes out again. Now, what is to be 
done in thcsci circumstances ? Arc your letters ix) be 
waited for, and is the excursion to be spoiled ? Take 
ray advice, dear reader, and throw over your letters. 
Depend upon it, they are not so much worth having as 
an hour’s drive, or ride, or walk. Better still, — ^when 
you go into the country to enjoy yourself, let it be 
distinctly understood by your acquaintances that you 
wish to receive no letters and intend to answer none 
during your absence — that you wish to cut off all 
communication between your working and your 
holiday life. Of course, you make a silent reservation 
in favour of some one person, or' perhaps (if you are 
more than ordinarily blessed) of two persons who are 
part and parcel of your very existence, and without 
whose sympathy work would be meaningless, and a 
holiday would be joyless to you. Think what an 
annoyance it is to the people you are visiting to 
find that you have always “ letters to write,” whenever 
they want to talk to you or to take you somewhere 1 It 
is nearly approaching to an insult to them. Gould you 
not rely on their powers of amusing, but you must 
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needs bring a whole army of letters down after you ? 
You are displeased; and so are they. Oh! the 
position of a visitor in the country who is obliged to 
! write to half-a-dozen intimate acquaintances every 
day, when he would much rather be able to forget them, 
and nearly everything else but the sights and sounds 
of nature, is tnily tantalizing. Ye luckless wights 
who have been in this position — ye alone can tell “how 
hard it is to write.” Lord Dorset’s still more witty 
contemporary, the Duke of Buckingham, is said to 
have vented liis dll-temper against a dog that had 
bitten him, in this vindictive exclamation, — “ I wish 
you were piarried and lined in ihe country Marriage 
and living in the country were doubtless two un- 
mitigated evils in the opinion of his good-for-nothing 
grace. I do not set up for superiority over my fcllow- 
creaturcs on the score of humanity, but I could not 
find it in my heart to wish the worst dog of my 
acquaintance anything so unpleasant as a visit of 
pleasure to the country with a host of letters to 
write. No, not even if the dog had bitten me, and 
marriage had spoiled my temper previously. 

Of letter-writing in the abstract, a great deal may 
be said. It is a much more’ general affair in these 
days than it wjis formerly. Cicero and Scncca and 
Pliny had no Rowland Hill to facilitate a rivalry 
of their elegant, moral and Icanicd epistolary labours. 
There wae such a thing as epistolary lahnur in those 
days: and very few people wore capable of under- 
taking it. Matters arc very diilerent now ; when it 
really seems as if the sapient Dogberry’s words were 
plain truth, and that “ to be a well-favoured man is 
the gift of fortune ; but to read and write conics by 
nature.” The wig-makcr, cosmetic maker, dentist, 
tailor and stay-maker, go far to prove the first part of 
the assertion, and the Phonetic system of orthography 
goes quite as far in proof of the Inst, 

But though letter-writing has, necessarily, become 
much more general than it was formerly, its favour 
has not kept pace with its recognised usefulness ; and 
not one person in fifty will honcsily assert that he or 
she is fond of letter-writing. It is a thing which 
most people say they do not like ; from tlic village 
maid or swain, who with strenuous effort of brain and 
hand pens a laborious love-letter, d la Sam Weller, 
and hesitates between the words circumwc7itiotC^ and 
“ circumlocution^^ to the fine lady or gcutlcmau, who 
sits at an elegant Davenport, strewed with rose-tinted 
and scented letters, all requiring speedy answers, and 
elchdms, “What a bore it is to have letters to 
write!” Most people say they like to receive letters, 
but very few say th^ like to answer them. I strongly 
suspect that all the world docs not tell truth in the 
latter case. Some people, who really like letter 
writing, get into a habit of echoing the popular ciy, 
and speak of it as a disagrei^ble task, or unpleasant 
duty; whereaSi if they told the truth, they would 
confess that Acre was no time so agreeably spent by 
them, as that passed in writing lettciu. Of course, 
1 do not mean mere letters of business. Nearly ah 
persons who write good'^letters, are fond of letter- 


writing; for we all love to do that in which we exem. 
Perhaps it is the general recognition of this truth 
which makes them averse to acknowledging that they 
would rather write a letter than do most things. 
Such an acknowledgment seems to imply a conscious 
excellence ; an implication which the falsely modest 
and the truly modqst would both avoid. 

But let us see what is meant by yood letters, before 
we decide that it would be presumptuous or conceited 
in any one to admit indirectly that he w’rotc such. A 
letter should always be, in some sort, a reflex of the 
writer’s character. A child’s letter should always be 
child-likc ; and should no more be altered and dressed 
up to suit the grown-up standard of epistolary pro- 
priety, than its writer’s young form should be clotlwjd i 
in garments lasliioned after those of its parents. ! 
Give me the genuine child’s letter to some one it 
loves. Look at its irregular lines, sprawling letters, ' 
its exquisite bad spelling, and intelligent errors ; — ^its ' 
paucity of words, its aversion to unnecessary parts of 
speech ; — its abrupt beginnings and endings of a sub- | 
ject. It is elliptical, laconic, incoherent, egotistic. It : 
is composed mainly of tluj pronoun /, without any i 
attempt at disguising the fact. 1 — /, that is for the j 
most part the alpha and omega of the infant’s interest, j 
One of tho most important aims of a riglit education . 
is to draw out the latent higher feelings, so as to ^ 
keep this lower, and very early developed one, iu 
abeyance. But we arc not now to deliver a lecture ■ 
on the proper ends of cd\icatiou. 

A child’s letter, such as we describe it, is, in every 
sense of the word, a yood letter ; a thoubund times 
better tliaii any j)iccc of absurd emptiness, which it 
might be made to copy out of an elegant Letter- 
Writer. Now, .any letter, written by any one, in 
the same uncousciotis, expressive, eager, spontaneous 
w'ay — written because there was something to say, 
and the right person to say it to; Juiy such letter, i 
maintain, must be yood iu a certain sense. It docs 
the work it was intended to do. It bears within it 
the mind, groat or snitdl, wise or foolish, cultivated 
or uncultivated, of the person who wrote it. And 
the person to whom it is addressed gets some good 
out of it. Letters which have nothing in them but 
silly excuses, tremendous polysyllables, and empty 
formulas of expression, ought to be returned to their 
writers in a blank envelope, the postage unpaid. 
There is no earthly good to be got out of them by 
cither party ; and they ought not to be tolerated. 

There is no department of literature which is 
a greater favourite with the cultivated reader than 
“Letters.” The letters of Voiture, Madame dc , 
Sdvigne, Lady Montague, Pope, Gray, Horace Wal- | 
pole, and many other celebrated letter writers, arc I 
read and admired quite as much for the intriusic 
excellence, the stamp of individual mind seen in > 
them, as for the light they throw upon the manners | 
and customs, the ^mestio and public history of the i 
times in which they were written. Take any one of 
Lady Mary’s best letters, and you shall see, in it, my 
Lady Mary herself. It is brilliant, hard, and cutting 
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A8 ft diftinond'^-’briiliaiit fts her \Fity hard and clear as 
her intelleoti and catting as her sarcasm. She has 
been pronounced **the hardest headed woman that 
ever lived;” and her letters are perfectly in accord- 
ance with such a character. They arc matchless in 
her own sex for sound sense, genuine wit, decision, 
exact and definite descriptions, and a power of broad 
generalisation. Her very gossip is the gossip of a 
clever man. There arc no women’s letters to be 
compared with them in these qualities, and few men’s. 
Lady Mary Montague’s letters are among the very 
best reading for a wet afternoon in the country. 
Some portion of the sun-like intellect of the writer 
must fall upon the reader. Yet Lady Mary will 
never win your heart ; you feel that she is a handsome 
woman, brilliaut, strong, courageous, witty, sensible, 
and — ^yes, — Jcind^ sometimes. You cannot love her, 
for all that. Do you not more than suspect that she 
is intensely vain, selfish, and proud ? Alas, alas ! my 
' Lady, you have gained your desire — ^you arc famous. 

! These letters of yours, the world will not willingly 
I let die ; but no one loves you on tliat account ; people 
i even forget to pity your griefs as a mother ; scarcely 
remembering that you were one. That is sad, Lady 
1 Mary. 

, Madame de Sevigne’s letters arc quite of a different 
. nature. She studied elTect, certainly ; and she was 
' eminently successful in her study. Her wit is delicate 
; and playful ; her feelings seem to flow so artlessly 
I that you wonder how they could over have been put 
; ! upon paper in such elegant pointed language. Her 
li maternal tenderness for that cold, proud, unsym- 
jj pathetic, ]\radaine do Grignau reminds one of the con- 
,, tinuous yet ever varying play of sunny waves against 
' a block of stone. What an infinite varicjly of curve 
I ' and hcav(3 and murmur in the one, what an endless 
I muiiiplicity of forms in the other, for expressing the 
I same simple meaning, “ T love you !” 1 wonder wlmtlier 
! any lover, since the world began, ever rivalled Madame 
dc Sevignu in ingenious variations upon that theme. 
One never tires of reading them, because the feeling 
is evidently genuine. iMadamc dc Sevigne’s wit is 
the perfection of the true French “ esprit.” Tt plays 
! over every thing, and hurts nobody. She never says 
! a commonplace in a commonplace or uninteresting 
1 manner ; and whether she retails the tittle-tattle of a 
country neighbourhood or the gossip of the court, the 
reader is sure to find something charming in it. Her 
letters may contain a great deal of art ; but the reader 
does not perceive it. 

Voiturc, Pope, Walpole, &c, wrote clever letters ; — 
very elegant and very clever leisters, it is true ; but as 
the writers’ intention to make them superlatively 
elegant and clever is one of the first things which 
strikes the reader, it is not surprising that with liis 
admiration of the cleverness, there should be mixed a 
smile at the vanity of the writers. In every page it 
is clear that to V eloquence de billet they arc ready to 
sacrifice any thing and any body. Besides, the in- 
cessant effort to say pointed things, and to make 
protty turns of phrase, is wearying and monotonous. 


Gray's letters are like his poetry ; refined, carefi^y 
finished, and excellent of their kind. A little artificial, 
perhaps ; but not strained or affected. That he liked 
letter- writing is very evident ; and that he bestowed 
considerable pains on his epistles is also evident. But 
it seems to me that he did not take pains, to show 
what clever letters he could write ; but that he took 
pains, because it was the nature of his mind to spare 
no effort to render any thing he did, as good as he** 
could make it. He was a scmpnlonsly conscientious 
reviser and corrector; and never liked to turn out * 
any piece of work carelessly or indifferently. I have 
a notion that Gray’s washing-bills or letters to his 
tailor would be elegant specimens of that kind of 
composition. This is to be attributed not to pride or 
vanity, so much as to a keen sense of the importance 
of aiming at perfection. Such a feeling is among the 
highest which can animate the human mind, and must 
never be confounded with a vulgar spirit of rivalry, 
which leads a man to do his very best in order to out- 
do somebody else. 

The published letters of many recent celebrities give 
a tolerably correct idea of th(;ir writers’ character — 
those of Byron, Scott, SheUcy, Keats, Madame 
D’Arblay, liamh, Coleridge, &c. None of these arc 
what can be called model letters, although, perhaps, ; 
Madame D’Arblay intended that hers should bo so, ’ 
and Scott’s are very nearly so, without his iutenfion, 
being manly, sensible, Juimorous and without au 
arriere pensJe. Byron, probably, had an eye to the 
public in his letters; as he had, unfortunately, in every 
thing idsc which he did. They are, nevertheless, 
amusing ; being clever, often witty, and almost always 
dashed with a boyish spirit of licadlong precipitation 
which gives one an idea of their being the nat\iral 
effusion of the moment. This is one of the greatest 
charms of letter-writing. 

Spontaneous, unconscious abandon is the great 
cssculial in making one human mind act sympa- 
thetically upon another, — whether in a letter or in 
personal intercourse. Upon the whole, it seems true that 
the best talkers arc generally the best letter-writers ; 
and it was so in the case of almost every one of the 
above-mentioned celebrated individuals. As' far as 1 
have had opportunities of judging, all pei*sons who are 
in any way pood in conversation, arc, in that same way, 
good at Ictter-wrilhig. Except in literary circles, the 
women in this country seem to be better talkers and 
better Icttcr-writci-s than the men. This may bo because 
they talk and write more. Let no one smile or sneer 
at tliis suppositioti, under the idea that it is meant as 
an echo of the vulgar notion that all women talk too 
much. Silly and ill-natured women talk too much ; 
for they talk nonsense and scandal ; and so do silly 
and ill-natured men ; and it would be much to the 
benefit of society if they could be kept silent ; but, 
qtte vouUz-vQwt ? It is clear enough that this world 
was not intended for wise and good people only ; and, 
therefore, the others must be home with if they can’t 
be mended. Among the minor means of elevating 
society, we think that conversation and letter-writing 
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are of the greatest importance, and should be 
cultivated and encouraged as social arts. Letter- 
writing, owing to the improved postal arrangements 
in our own day, bids fair to have its influence felt 
throughout all ranks, as a means of improvement, and 
as a bond of union between all parts of the world. It 
may, therefore, be expected that “clever letters," 
“sensible letters,” &c. which are now considered 
rarities, will become more common every year ; and 
that, in consequence, very long letters will go out of 
fashion. A great letter, like a great book, will come 
to be looked upon as a great evil. Even Madame dc 
Stael, who abounded in words, for she was eminently 
eloquent and oratorical, was well aware that “ brevity 
is the soul of wit tlierefore, (being also impressed 
with the Ercnch idea that letters should be witty to be 
worth anything,) she thus apologizes to her friend 
Benjamin Constant for sending him an extraordinary 
long letter ; — “ Adieu^ mon ami. Cette lettre est beau- 
coup trop longue^ mais je iCai pas le temps de la faire 
plus courts '' “ This letter is too long, but I have not 
time to make it shorter.” 

It may seem somewhat paradoxical, but it is never- 
theless true, that it takes a much longer time to 
express our meaning completely in a few words, than 
it does to express them in many. It takes longer to 
arrange, sift, and concentrate thought, than to utter 
ill-digested thoughts in fluent sentences. 

There arc two trifles which it may be as well to 
mention now we are on this subject. It has been 
remarked frequently, that clever men and thorough- 
bred gentlemen always write bad hands. This is a 
popular fallacy ; it is one of those cases in winch one 
or two remarkable exceptions have been made to stand 
for the rule. Like most popular errors, it has proved 
fatally attractive. Look at the hand-writing of most 
aspiring young men of the present day. Would you 
suppose they had ever learned to write ? Would you 
believe that such feeble, illegible characters were pro- 
duced by people who had any character themselves ? 
Still less could you believe they hoped by such 
miserable, helpless scratching “to give the world 
assurance of a man” of superior character. I do 
not pretend to tell ^my one’s disposition or fortime by 
a specimen of his hand-writing, and if I did I should 
require a great deal more than a shilling to do any- 
thbg so troublesome and so useless. But I think I 
can detect a snob or a simpleton when I hear a young 
man say, “ I would not write a good hand on any 
account ! it’s so ungentlemanly ! it’s just like a clerk 
or a shopman !” or, “ Oh ! you think my hand illegible, 
do you? they say that all celebrated men write so 
that nobody can read what is written. None but 
schoolboys write distinctly, now-a-days.” 

There are few things about which there can be less 
controversy than the qualities most desirable in hand- 
writing. The object of writing is to convey to the 
reader’s xnind, most readily, the writer’s meaning; 
therefore, legiMtUy is the one thing needful. Grace- 
fulness of form may be. an adjunct, and should sdways 
be aimed at, but never allowed to be predominant 


over tho more necessary, the indispensable quality. 
Perhaps, the nearer a hand-writing approaches to 
printed characters the more sure it is of being easily 
read. Ladies have not this affectation, and do not 
try to render their writing slovenly and illegible on 
the ])lca that it looks clever and ladylike. They have 
the peculiarity, noticed so well by Tennyson, of making 
their written pages look like a field of corn all bowed 
down in one direction by the wind. This peculiarity 
is harmless ; and some people think it pretty. There 
is a fashion in hand-writing, as in dress ; and, perhaps, 
another ten years will produce a quite different style 
of feminine penmanship. We may see fashionable 
ladies forming their letters like their grandmother s 
backs, i. c. as upright as a dart, — the very ne plus 
ultra of uncompromising rigidity and implacable stiff- 
ness. We have no objection to such a change, pro- 
vided the writing be legible. 

The other trifle which I wished to mention con- 
cerns female writers chiefly, and they offend most in 
tliis particular, — the crossing of letters. It is a vile 
habit, an unconscionable tax on the eyesight and 
patience of your correspondent. It might be neces- 
sary in days when postage was dear, and the receiver 
of the letter had to pay for it ; but there is no excuse 
for it in these days. If you have filled the legitimate 
amount of paper that will be cjuried for a penny, and ! 
liave more to write, take another sheet to write it on, ' 
and pay twopence. Never put your correspondent to 
the expense of time and patience necessary for de- i 
ciphering a dreadful-looking chequered sheet, which ' 
makes the eyes water to glance over. In a foreign 
correspondence crossing may be sometimes necessary; 
but there are few cases in which it is pardonable in the 
Home Department. 

Some persons find letter-writing a great source of 
pleasure. They have a sort of separate existence in 
their correspondence. Invalids, and quiet, reserved, I 
or any very sensitive persons, often lice more in tlicir 
letters, written and received, than in the daily routine 
of existence. Such persons are almost always of 
cultivated and refined mind, and know how to turn 
this pleasure to the best account. Those to whom 
they write most openly — to whom they can express 
their feelings with the least reserve, are not, perhaps, 
those to whom they could speak in the same way. 
They may, however, be the very safest confidants. 
Persons who write confidential letters "are not often 
given to confidential talking. Perhaps they are 
frightened at the sound of their own voice ; but timid 
people are often cautious. How is it that such 
persons neglect the prudent warning contained in the 
proverb, ''The written word remains t** This con- 
sideration will carry us away from letter-writing into 
an inquisition concerning certain idiosyncracies ; and, 
as we have already detained our readers long enough 
for the present, we will bid them Good-bye, and 
proceed to our own private letter-writing, which waits 
the close of^ this article. J. M. W. 
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EGYPT; 

A GLANCE AT HE& FAST AND FBESENT CONDITION. 

The recent death of Mehemet Ali has called public 
attention to Egypt and her destinies — a subject of no 
small interest and importance, but of which few of our 
readers, we will venture to say, have other than a very 
vague idea. Most people have heard of the Nile, and 
the Pyramids, and that the empire of the Pharaohs, 
once so powerful, is now reduced, to use the language 
of Scripture prophecy concerning it, to “the basest of 
kingdoms,** no more to rule over the nations; but 
with this their knowledge usually terminates. It 
may not, therefore, be unprofitable to attempt such a 
sketch of the past and present condition of Egypt, 
and of the life of its deceased ruler, as can be given 
within the compass of a brief article. 

Among the empires of antiquity, the Egyptian 
claims the greatest interest, for the remote origin and 
wonderful extent of its civilization. “ When Abra- 
ham,** says the learned historian of Egypt, Mr. Sharpe, 

“ led his herds from the wild pasturages of Canaan to 
the banks of the Nile, he found himself in the midst of I 
a people already old and acquainted with the arts and 
sciences.’* Memphis, the first great seat of Egyptian 
civilization, was then a splendid city, and the pyra- 
mids, the tombs of its monarchs, then in all the fresh- 
ness of their original perfection. Here, it is gcncraliy 
believed, is the scene of the beautiful story of Joseph, 
aud hence Moses may have led tlie Israelites into the 
wilderness. Thebes, the second great centre of arts 
and empire, is five hundred miles higher up the river. 
Its origin was, perhaps, as early as that of Memplus, 
but it did not attain its highest state of perfection till 
the reigns of the great llamesscan princes, a few 
centuries before the time of David and Solomon. 
Egypt was then the most powerful and most highly 
civilized empire in the world. Its conquests ex- 
tended southward over Ethiopia, far towards the 
sources of the Nile, and northwards over great part 
of Asia. The pyramids of Memphis, and the temples 
and tombs of Thebes, arc monuments of these periods ; 
they still stand to attract the wonder aud admira- 
tion of tlie world, and will probably outlive all other 
existing edifices. 

This was the palmy age of Egypt’s supremacy ; but 
in the course of time and change, the nations over 
whom she had triumphed prevailed in turn against 
her. The Ethiopians and Persians conquered her soil, 
Cambyses plundered Thebes and Memphis, and over- 
threw the colossal statues of the Egyptian conquerors, 
which we now see prostrate on the sand. Egypt was 
long compelled to submit to the Persian yoke, which, 
however, she at length threw off. But her primitive 
life and energy were no more. Meanwhile, another 
power had been growing up, which was to overcome 
the Egyptian and Persian. Greece had partly been 
colonized from Lower Egypt, and derived much of her 
mythology and science from that wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians which Solon, and Pythagoras, and Plato^aftcrwards 
went there to study among them. Alexander, after 
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the reduction of Tyre, advanced upon Egypt, which 
submitted without a struggle. In arts and arms she 
had been declining as Greece advanced ; and the foun- 
dation of Alexandria, by the Macedonian conqueror, 
while it tended to increase the commercial importance 
of Egypt, gave to it a Grecian government. Under 
the government of the Ptolemies, the wisdom of the 
ancient Egyptians was supplanted by the schools of 
Alexandria. That city became the greatest commercial « 
one in the Mediterranean, and almost rivalled Rome 
herself iu extent and magnificence. 

When at length the world became subject to Rome, 
Egypt became the most important of the eastern pro- 
vinces. Upper Egypt had gone greatly to decay, and 
Thebes had fallen into ruin. Memphis, however, was 
still a great city. The commerce of Alexandria knew 
no diminution. Daring these many ages and revolu- 
tions, Egypt had still subsisted in a fiourishing state. 
Enormous wealth was drawn from her resources into 
the Roman treasury, though the population was fast 
declining from its maximum of eight millions. 

With tlic establishment of Christianity fell the old 
worship of the ancient Egyptians, and the Polytheism 
of their Grecian and Roman masters. Alexandria ; 
became the scat of tlie Athanasian controversy. The 1 
monastic system first took root in Egypt. With the 
decline of the Byzantine empire, the country fell 
gradually into decay, till the Arabs, issuing from the 
eastern deserts, animated with all the fervour of a new 
religion, overthrew all before them, pushing their i 
victorious arms within a few hundred miles of the 
English Channel. Egypt became a province of the 
Arabian caliphate of Bagdad. Memphis, the oldest 
of cities, at last fell, and was used to build the Ara- 
bian city of Cairo ; the crescent replaced the cross. 
Henccfortli, decay was more and more rapid, owing 
to internal dissension; and the selfish sway of the 
Turkish conquerors and Mameluke dynasties who suc- 
cessively obtained possession of the soil. 

Another and momentous series of infiueuces was ‘ 
also arising. The West was now awaking from the ' 
barbarism into whieh it had been thrown by the fall of ' 
the Roman empire. Arts and commerce revived in 
Italy. The hloors were expelled from Spain*. The 
discovery of the passage round the Cape gradually 
withdrew what was remaining of the Indian trade of 
Alexandria. Egypt sunk lower and lower. Commerce 
and science had seen their best days in the East, and 
their seat w*as henceforth transferred to the western 
world. In proportion to the rapid advance of Euro- 
pean supremacy, was the decay aud disorgaiiizatiou of 
the Turkish empire ; till, when .Buonaparte invaded 
Egypt, he found the country groaning under the sway 
of a handful of Mameluke Beys, — dynasty of foreign 
slaves, who had risen and overpowered their masters, 
and who, tributary to the Porte only in name, were 
occupied solely in restless intrigues for supremacy, and 
in outvieing with each other in extortion, while they 
totally neglected to improve the resources of the 
sinking country. 

Yet at tlmt period, although politically speaking the 
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Turkish empire was in a very unsettled slate, Egypt 
and other provinces being rather nominally than 
really dependant upon the Sultan, there existed a 
strong bond of union between them in their common 
bigoted profession of Maliommedanism, and hatred of 
all European innovation, which has since been greatly 
weakened, and become a passive rather than an active 
feeling. 

The Janissaries in Constantinople, and the Mame- 
lukes in Egypt, formidable under the old s;ystcm of 
warfare, despised the tactics with which they were as 
yet unacquainted. When the Mamelukes first heard 
of the invasion by Buonaparte, they exclaimed, “What ! 
the Trench come to invade us ? they ai*e the people 
of whom we buy our cloth ; we had better send our 
seis (grooms) to drive them away. By Allah ! if tlicy 
come near us, we will cut them up like cucumbers !” 
The battle of the Pyramids, however, opened their 
eyes, and disclosed the weakness of their only arm of 
defence. Egypt fell an easy prey to the invaders, 
who first accustomed the conquered inhabitants to 
European arts and arms. The revulsion of feeling 
occasioned by defeat was great. Despondency suc- 
ceeded to previous confidence, and though the coim- 
try was wrested from the Ercncli, the inhabitants 
knew that this had not been effected by their own 
power, but by tlmt of England. The prestige of Mus- 
sulman invincibility was destroyed for ever. 

Having briefly sketched the different changes that 
have taken place in Egypt, spoken of her ancient su- 
premac}’’, her wealth and populousncss, and commerce, 
and traced the chariges in her religion from Poly theism 
to Christianity, and from that to Mahommodanism, as 
well as her gradual decline from the pinnacle of 
power to the utmost depth of abasement, we shall now 
proceed to trace as briefly as possible the changes 
that have taken place under the regime of Mehcmet 
Ali. 

AVe ought first, however, to notice the remarkable 
circumstance, that while he w^as bent ujion the 
regeneration of Egyjit, the late sultan Mahmoud 
should have formed the same intention with regard 
to the Turkish empire in general, and that thus the 
energies and resources of these two men, whose 
co-operation would have so greatly forwarded the 
common di^sign, should have been wasted iii mutual 
hostility. In one respect they followed, how’cvcr, 
precisely the same policy ; that, namely, of humbling 
the military oligarchy identified with their former 
triumphs, and substituting European tactics for their 
ancient mode of warfare. 

Mehemefc Ali was born atCavala in Roumclia ini 769, 
the same year that gave birth to Napoleon and Welling- 
ton. Dissatisfied with the occupation of his father, a 
small farmer and trader, he entered the military service 
under the chief of the guard, whose widow he after- 
wards married, adopting her son, the late Ibrahim 
Pasha. Anxious to find a wider scope for his enter- 
prising disposition, be sought employ at Consiau- 
tinople, but in vain, until a ooniingent being wanted 
to act against the Frcndi in Egypt, be was sent 


thither, where he soon distinguished himself by bis 
conduct and valour, warmly endeared himself to 
his troops, and, by steps which it is unnecessary 
to detail, gradually acquired an influence which 
compelled the Porte to appoint him Pasha of Egypt, 
upon payment of an enormous tribute. Installed at 
length in tliis desired post, his position was still 
extremely insecure. The Mameluke aristocracy, 
anxious to regain exclusive power, engaged England 
in their quarrel, and a small body of troops was 
accordingly sent into Egypt, which, for want of co- 
operation, was, however, compelled to withdraw. The 
Mamelukes were now reduced to watch for some 
opportunity of compassing the destruction of Mehcmet 
Ali, and this, they flattered themselves, would occur 
on the departure of the army for the campaign 
against the hcreticjil W'ahabccs of Arabia. But the 
Pasha had been secretly informed, and had determined 
to be beforehand with his enemies. A splendid cere- 
mony, on the occasion of his son’s investiture with the 
command, was appointed to be held in the citadel. The 
Mamelukes fell into the snare, and repaired thither for 
•the last time, in all their splendour. The remainder 
is but too well known. They were artfully enclosed 
within the citadel of Cairo, and remorselessly exter- 
minated. Whatever may be thought of this deed, it 
cannot but be admitted in extenuation, that it was | 
perpetrated in self-defence. Delivered from his more * 
urgent apprehensions, the Pasha was now free to 
pursue his war with the Wahabees, over whom lie . 
ultimatedy obtained a complete triumph, and sent the 
keys of Medina to the Porte. Sultan Mahmoud 
had long been jealous of the growing ]>owcr of ' 
his nominal vassal, and he now ungenerously seized 
the moment of his absence to ajjpoint the Pasha 
who bore the despatches to the government of 
Egypt ; but on arriving there, his head was imme- 
diately struck oft’ by the faithful lieutenant left be- 
hind him by Mehernct Ali. The latter, if he had not 
already decided upon his ambitious plans, would no 
doubt have been stimulated to do so by tliis con- 
spicuous proof of the faithlessness of the Porte. As 
yet, however, his means for revolt were not ripe. 
Assured of the necessity of adopting Europcmi tactics 
for his array, he determined to make the attempt. A 
body of troops were drilled by European officers near 
Cairo; but, us a revolt had nearly taken place, he 
determined to remove the scene of the expcrimciil to 
a distance. Colonel Seve, now Suleiman Paslia, a 
skilful officer of Buonapai-tc’s, was the chief ageut in 
this rcgcueration of the army. A corps of blacks 
from Sennuar were first collected, but perished from 
sickness. The ordinaiy Arabs were next forced into 
the ranks, and were at length disciplined. A formid- 
able army was thus collected, and numerous ships of 
war built for him by European agency ; the next 
thing wanted was a scene upon which to turn tlicso 
preparations to account. This occurred not long 
after m the revolt of the Greeks. Mehemet Ali 
seized the opportunity of offering his services to sub- 
jugate them for the Porte. Unable himself to reduce 
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the instugents, the Sultan was compelled to accept 
the dangerous offer of the Egyptian Viceroy. An 
array and fleet were sent into Greece. Ibrahim 
carried on the war in the Morea, where he committed 
tliose horrible atrocities which led to the well-known 
battle of Navarino, where the Turco-Egyptian fleet 
was destroyed by the English and their allies. Ibra- 
him was obliged to return to Egypt ; and thus the 
ambitious designs of his step-father were for a while 
checked, there being little doubt that the Greeks 
once subdued, he would then, with his victorious 
army, have dictated his own terms to the Sultan, 
perhaps at the gates of Constantinople. 

Syria now became the object of Mehemet All's 
schemes; and having in vain solicited its govern- 
ment, he resolved to find some pretext for its inva- 
sion. Certain of his troops liaving deserted and fled 
into Syria, lie contrived to pick a quarrel with Ab- 
dallah, Pasha of Acre, and forthwith sent a force by 
land and sea to reduce that fortress. After a six 
months* siege, it fell ; and, leaving a garrison behind, 
Ibrahim rapidly advanced to the conquest of Syria. 
Damascus was forced to open its gates. * 'I'lie troops 
of the Sultan were routed at Homs, Aleppo was 
occupied, and a second Turkish army destroyed in the 
passes of Bcilan. Ibrahim now entered Asia Minor, 
defeated a third force sent against him, and ruyiidly 
! advanced upon Constantinople, when the interference 
of Russia put a check to his victorious career. A 
, treaty was entered inio with !Mchemot Ali, who was 
allowed to relain Syria as well as Egypt npon pay- 
ment of fui-thcr tribute. And thus, by one fortunate 
campaign, the virtual dominions of the Pasha extended 
from Dougola, which had been subdued in the interim, 
northward to the passes of Mount Taurus, and east- 
ward over Syiia and Arabia, over the largest and 
' fairest portion, in short, of the territory of the Porte. 

The yoke of the Pasha at length becoming insup- 
; portable to the Syrians, the l^orte gladly embraced 
i the oyiportunity of interesting his European allies in 
' his cause. It was determined to dispossess Mehemet 
I Ali of Syria. Acre had been entirely repaired by 
i him, and garrisoned with great strength. The 
English fleet, with that of the Austrians and Turks, 
however, bombarded and took it in a few hours. The 
Egyptian army retreated upon Egypt. Twice within 
a few years has the writer of these notices witnessed 
the fearful traces of destruction upon the memorable 
ramparts of this key of Syria. No sooner was that 
country wrested from the gripe of the Pasha than 
it was restored to the yxissession of the Porte. Tlie 
change was as magical as it was unfortunate. Society 
relumed to its old state of convulsion ; robbers re- 
appeared on the roads ; Woody feuds arose between 
contending sects and parties ; and, to crown all, tbc 
English, the prime agents in producing tliis duingc, 
were insulted by the very Turks whoso battles they 
bad been fighting, pelted, like the writer, with stones 
from the battlements of Jerusalem ; and where for- 
merly able to traverse the wildest parts of the country 
alone, now afraid to stir outside the walls of a fortified 


city without an escort. The peasantry, who felt the 
exactions of the Pasha, complained still more bitterly 
of those of the Sultan and his agents, who pillaged 
them without restraint, while all security, of life and 
property was at an end. 

Henceforth the career of Mehemet Ali presents no 
incidents of marked importance. It is to his credit, 
that although the English had been the agents in^ 
abridging bis power, he offered no opposition to the 
passage of the overland mail to India, which bad now « 
become established, and which is of such incalculable 
importance to our empire. A railroad had even been 
projected, and the rails brought out ; but the scheme 
was, perhaps wisely, abandoned. A steamer now con- 
veys the passenger <o Alexandria in a fortnight. A 
barge and steam-tug takes lum on by the canal from 
that city to the Nile, up which he goes by steamer to 
Cairo, and is thence conveyed over the level seventy 
miles of desert by vans and omnibuses to Suez, where 
another steamer takes him on to Bombay. The mails 
arc sent across on the backs of camels, and the wild 
Bedouin is the mail-guard of all our East India cor- 
respondence. Large hotels have sprung up at Alex- 
andria and Cairo ; and travellers have proportionably ! 
increased. It is singular, loo, that it is precisely * 
during the life of Melicmet Ali that Egyptian archa- | 
ology has made such rapid strides, and thrown such ' 
vast and growing light n]>on the history and manners : 
of the anciemt world. Wo approach the cud of our I 
biographical notice. All who were acquainted with 
the dissolute habits and broken conslitntion of Ibralum 
Pasha, the .step-son and hereditary successor of Me- , 
hornet Ali, prophesied that his death would precede 
that of his father; and so, indeed, it happened. 
Meanwhile, the old man w.'ls gradually sinking, till, 
from sheer mental and physical exhaustion, he expired ■ 
at his palace at Alexandria, leaving the hereditary ! 
succession of Egypt to his graiid.son, Abbas Pasha. ! 

Though driven by political necessity into deeds of 
blood, and forced by his false position in regard to .j 
the Sultan to keep up an enormous establishment, '| 
which could only be maintained by a system of ex- ' 
tortion, Mehemet Ali ])ersonally displayed very great ■ 
and amiable (jualities. He was natunilly just and j 
humane, opposed to bigotry, desirous of acquiring '' 
knowledge, and sincerely anxious to improve the con- j ' 
dilion of Egypt. Wc must give him credit for great [■ 
designs, if not for wisdom in carrying them out. Wc ; | 
must not forgot that he was bred up under a sysiem of ' 
oriental despotisnj, and was surrounded by unseriipu- . 
lous advisers. lie possessed the great faculty of : 
organization, and of overcoming difiiculties by decision ■ 
and energy. He was beloved in private life, active and ; 
temperate in his habits, and intellectual in his tastes, j 
He was feai'less of danger, and patient of fatigue. I 
He had all the qualities of a great man ; and if his | 
policy Wcos erroneous, and his means of carrying it j 
out indefensible, he is to be judged according to the 
circumstances in which he was placed, and by the 
acknowledged difficulty of giving to a corrupt and 
effete system a new organic life. 
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It is now time to speak a little more of the good 
and the evil of tbc system pursued by this extraor- 
dinary person. In order to appreciate the former 
aright, it is necessary to east a glance over the state 
of the Turkish empire in general. Of this, dis- 
organization was the prominent characteristic. The 
different provinces groaned under the sway of the 
different pashas, who, having bought their places, 
were interested in extorting the utmost from the 
unhappy people. The country fell more and more 
into decay; agriculture languished; the country was 
unsafe ; neighbouring districts, and even villages, at 
deadly feud ; the Christian population exposed to the 
outrages of the Mahommedan. As soon as the sway 
of Mehemet Ali was established, an improved system 
followed in its wake. The roads became secure, feuds 
were suspended, the Christians enfranchised, and useful 
works projected or commenced. It was at this period 
( that the writer visited Syria ; and with a single at- 
tendant travelled unharmed, and, indeed, without 
apprehension, through the length and breadth of the 
land. Every where he met with traces of the omni- 
present energy of order, and had a merciful as well as 
a firm system of administration been followed out, 
doubtless Mehemet All’s rule would have become, 
both in Egypt and Syria, so dear to the people at 
large, .that he would have retained possession of both 
• provinces to the present hour, 
i But his means were too small to realize the nume- 
I rous improvements he had planned, and the militc'iry 
; and naval force he was necessitated to keep up. He 
I thus became grasping and cruel, almost from com* 

I pulsion. An anny of European adventurers was 
I attracted to Egypt, who eagerly flattered his desire 
I for improvement, whether possible or visionary. 

I Among his well-meant, but unfortunate projects, was 
I the introduction of the European system of mauufac- 
; turcs, — set going at a vast expense, and, from the 
1 inaptitude of the native agents and other causes, 

, costing far more than they produced. Had he con- 
tented liimsclf with the simple growth and export of 
cotton, it w'ould have been altogether as great a gain. 
His enormous armaments, however, have doubtless 
been the great drain both of men and money. The 
Egyptian and Syrian peasantry had a peculiar horror 
of the conscription, and it was found necessary to 
seize them by force and fraud, and send them, in 
chains, to Cairo. This spread a general feeling of 
hatred against his rule. His expedients for raising 
revenue reached, at length', the acme of extortionate 
cruelly. It has been estimated- that four millions 
annually were required to meet his expenses, and the 
tribute he was obliged to pay to the Porte, — a sum 
utterly disproportionate to the resources of tlie countiy ; 
and accordingly, after various unjust confiscations of 
property, including that of mosques and charitable 
foundations, he at length, by a sweeping measure, 
dispossei^ the landed proprietary of Egypt, whom 
he pensioned off, and became himself the great farmer 
and ipobopolist of the land. The oppression of his 
agents, in carrying out tbis' iniquitous scheme, com- 


pleted the misery of the unhappy people. The popu- 
lation, amounting at his accession to about three mil- 
lions, has sunk as low as 1 , 700 , 000 . 

To speak, however, of some of the improvements 
which in some measure atone for, as they have too 
often been allowed to keep out of the siglit, the 
suffering by which they have been purchased. Be- 
sides the establishment of general order and security, 
and the enfranchisement of the Christians, much has 
been done for the sanatory improvement of the capital 
— a new mad-house substitute for the old one, (and 
those who, like tbc writer, have seen both, will appre- 
ciate the substitution) ; schools of medicine, of trade 
and agriculture, besides others of engineering and 
military tactics, established ; a canal cut from 
Alexandria to the Nile (attended, however, with much 
reckless loss of life), wliich has restored the old 
channel of commerce; the port of Alexandria im- 
proved — u new light-liousc erected— other important 
improvements at least commenced — agriculture en- 
couraged, so far as is possible under so arbitrary a 
system, which deprives the labourer of all interest 
in liis labours. But tlie most momentous result pro- 
duced by the general policy of Mehemet Ali, is tlic 
gradual breaking down of the barrier between the 
Eastern and Western religious habits and manners, 
and the general dissolution of ilic old Mussulman 
elements of society. The toleration, and even laxity 
of the pasha, together with his seizure of the funds 
of the mosques, alienated the minds, and at the 
same time weakened the influence, of the Mahomme- 
dan priesthood. The army, formed of unwilling con- 
scripts, has been disciplined by Ercnch officers. Every 
improvement has been the work of European agents, 
who go far to monopolise the offices of government, 
and arc insinuated into every department of the 
public service. A taste for European luxuries and 
vices has thus come to pervade the liigher ranks of 
the natives, who arc ’losing confidence in the dogmas 
and contracting dislike to the precepts of the Koran. 
Tyranny lias produced its usual result in the general 
demoralisation of the people. The old Moslems shake 
their heads, and say that the last days of Islam arc at ; 
hand. The Syrian peasantry, especially the Christians, • 
invoke, as we have often heard them, the coming of , 
the Europeans. In Egypt if it is not even desired, 
there is a passive indifference which would lead the 
population to bow to it as the decree of fate. | 

We must boldly confess that a European occupa- j 
tion of Egypt seems to be ultimately as inevitable as it ' 
would be desirable. If the process of rc-organization ! 
commenced by Mehemet Ali is to be kept up, it can i 
only be by a great and benevolent power seizing and i 
directing the reins of government, which feebler or 
more ignorant hands are incapable of doing. There 
are two courses open for the government of Egypt, 
i, e, either a reactionary, or a progressive policy. The 
first, by the confusion it must occasion, would in- 
evitably compel European interference. The second 
can only be wisely carried on by European bands. 
But onr limits, as well as our avowed abstinence 
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from more than a general glance at political questions, 
forbid us to enlarge upon this important topic. 

We should be loath to conclude this brief sketch of 
the past and present state of Egypt, without recom- 
mending our readers not to lose the opportunity of 
visiting Bonomi’s Panorama of the Nile. With all 
that h^s been written upon Egypt, the subject is still 
I not sufficiently popularised^ and every thing that tends 
I to familiarize us with the extraordinary physical 
, features of the country, its botany and zoology, and 
i its stupendous antiquities, deserves the highest encou- 
ragement. Here, while enjoying an hour’s agreeable 
amusement, the visitor will carry away a more lively 
and distinct impression of Egypt than could be 
obtained by the perusal of many a volume of de- 
scription. The incidents of manners and customs are 
all most admirably truthful. We heartily wish it 
success. 

■ 

THE VILLAGE NOTARY : 

A HUNOAKIAN TALE, BY BAHON EOTVOS. 

It is not our custom, as our readers know, to 
touch upon subjects bearing oven remotely upon 
politics. We would wish o\ir pages to aflbrd a refuge 
from the tumult and the din of those vexed questions, 
or that, at most, they should only be heard faintly 
and afar off, like the hum of a distant city, listened to 
amidst green fields. Still, there are scenes and, 
events that must perforce withdraw our attention' 
from our accustomed plciisaiit paths to that hot and 
dusty arena. We neither are, nor would affect to be, 
indifferent to the great movements going on around 
us, and arc incapable of imitating the lofty composure 
of the gentleman who, when told that his house was 
on fire, replied, that he never troubled himself with 
domestic affairs. 

We have, tlicrefore, much satisfaction in introducing 
to English readers a work which, besides its merits as 
a fiction, luis what at present we may regard as the 
greater one of affording a striking picture of the 
political, social, and domestic life of a countiy whose 
name has been lately in every mouth— on which the 
eyes of Europe have been fixed, yet whose internal 
condition is very imperfectly known. 

The “ Village Notary ” is the production of a 
Magyar nobleman, who has held for some years a 
prominent place in public life, as well as in tlie world 
of literature, and whose position, as author and states- 
man, seem to afford guarantees for the fidelity of his 
representations, corroborative of that presented by 
their internal evidence. The scene is laid some 
twenty years back, and exliibits forcibly the anoma- 
lous relations of the nobles and peasants of Hungary 
before the recent changes. It mayT)e, perhaps, super- 
fluous to remind our readers, that the former class, 
though a few years ago the exclusive possessors of all 
civil rights, wore frequently in station, cdiication, and 
habits of life, in no way distinguishable from the 
lowest of the people, whose birthright was servitude, 


and on whom the whole burdens of the state were im« 
posed. The chief incident on which the stoiy turns 
enables the author to display very strikingly the re* 
lative positions of the privileged and unprivileged 
classes ; but as a mere outline of the plot would in a 
great measure destroy its interest, we shall prefer 
giving our readers the means of following it them- 
selves, by presenting them with a condensation 
of some of its most striking scenes, so connected as 
to convey a distinct view of the whole. The opening 
places us at once in the midst of the region that has 
been the theatre of some of the most remarkable events 
of the late war. 

Whoever has journeyed for a short distance along 
the plains of the lower Theiss, or stayed but for a few 
days in one of the little towns or villages of the 
district, may boldly assert that he knows the whole of 
that part of Hungary. As in the faces of certain 
families it is only after long and intimate acquaintance 
we can discover any characteristic features by which 
wc may distinguish one from the other, so the traveller 
who has fallen asleep on one of our sandy roads, wdll, 
if he awake some hours afterwards, discover only by 
the altered position of the sun and the weariness of 
the horses that he has been making any progress. 

The general character of the landscape, as well as 
its particular features, will furnish just as little to 
remind him of the distance he has traversed as the 
ocean does to the mariuer far out at sea, who, at 
whatever rate he is moving, sees still around him the 
same boundless waste of water. Far-stretching 
pasture lands, whose uniformity is only broken here 
and there by the occurrence of a draw-well, without a 
bucket, or a few storks promenading in the marshes, 
— ^badly cultivated fields of wheat and maize without 
enclosures, which are only defended from theft by 
their presenting nothing worth the trouble of stealing, 
— ^bere and there a few lonely huts, where some shaggy 
sheep-dogs keep in remembrance the sacred riglits of 
property, and stacks of hay and straw from the pre- 
ceding year, which show that the proprietor must 
either have very much fodder, or very little cattle ; 
all these things the traveller saw when he closed liis 
eyes, and all these things he sees again when he opens 
them. Even the steeples which w'erc visible on the 
edge of the horizon the last time he looked round, 
rising like pillars out of the level plain, seem to have 
travelled with him ; at all events, there is as little 
diffbrence between those he then saw and those he 
now sees, as between the village he was tlicn ap- 
proaching, and that which now lies before him ; 
although, as his driver assures him, he has gone a 
distance of no less than fm miles, during a nap that : 
has merely lasted from noon to six p.m. ! 

As nothing so powerfully influences our conduct as | 
the characters of those around us, the river Theiss, iu 
this part of its course, forgetting or repenting of the 
wild tricks of its youth in the Mannaros, accommo- 
dates its behaviour to the landscape through which it 
winds its tortuous way, and, with the exception .of a 
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few falls, where it seems to have lost all patience at 
this slow work, or where it lias been turned out of its 
own bed by some tributaiy intruder, it moves along 
with such calm and leisurely dignity, that nothing 
in the world that moves at all (except perhaps a 
Hungarian law-suit) can possibly move more slowly. 
Even its inundations may from year to year be pre- 
dicted almost to a day, and their limits pointed out 
upon a map, so that they can just as little be regarded 
as extravagances or excesses on the part of tlie river, 
as when on solemn occasions, w eddings, Installations, 
llestorations,' and the like, our magistrates and official 
dignitaries meet together, and get formally and ma- 
jestically drunk. As soon as Ihe flood- time of water, 
or wine, is past, things go on again as smoothly as 
before, and the fair Theiss retires wdthin its accus- 
tomed limits, proving itself the best citizen of the 
country (for of which other of our Magnates can we 
say that he spends all his wealth on his fatherkud), 
and also the happiest — for who else can boast tliat his 
freedom is fettered by no restrictions ? Amongst all 
the great rivers of Europe, perhaps the Tlieiss is the 
only one that can proudly declare that man has done 
nothing at all for it, but that it is now precisely in the 
state in which it came from the hands of the Creator. 

Somewhere in this region of the lower Tliciss — ^for 
I must come to my story, at last — there lies close to 
the banks of the river, at a part wlicre it wriggles 
itself into the form of a hirgo S, a certain county of 
Hungary, which we shall call Taksony ; fuid wdtliiii 
this county, near a little liill, full tw^elvc foci high, 
and crowned by three poplars, (tlie reader will please 
to take notice of this, fur no sucli hill, far less with 
three trees upon it, is to be found in all the countiy 
far and wide,) there lies ilie village of Tiszarct, the 
property of the family of Rcty, who have held it since 
the time of the first migration of the Magyars — as 
that wort})y gentleman, Jonas Macskuliozy, tiie 
Fiscal* of the liety family, is willing to prewe, from 
the most authentic records, to any one wlio may be 
inclined to doubt it. The family of ilcty is one of 
the oldest in Hungary; all its children arc bom Tabla- 
biros,® and, as tlio present head of the family has been 
heard to declare with pride, not one among them has 
died without the county having mourned a Vice- 
Qespann * (after the death, we will hope) ; so we can- 
not wonder if, of the splendour surrounding tlic lords 
of Tiszarct, some beams should fall on tlie nclgh- 
boming village. Indeed, tlm county engineer, who, 
with .jfclie exception of the above-mentioned hill, did 
not find, when he surveyed it, an inch of inequality 
in the whole surface, declared it was a perfect 
paradise. 

The extensive gardens in the English st>le, whose 
trees, planted thirty years ago, have grown in the 


(I) Ck>iinty-]nceUest, in wbleli th« election of tho public omcers 

on account of the perplexitioR 
of theUw M a ttiU move indiipensable appendage 

than a toUv nbyiician.— T». _ . _ 

(8) A TahlaMro it S Judge, or member of the High Court, des- 
cribed by a fivaifailgn wrugy at “ A amaW ftiece of omnipotence 
wd ndiBMqtnde in human and tnutiachioed form. 
ii} P#fAit|r-I4eatea«iit of thAdbnaty. 


sandy soil to an incredible height ; tlie large pond, 
which some people think too small, but which, large 
or small, is as beautiful and green as the meadows 
themselves ; and in ndny weather, on the other hand, 
rather more sandy than the road ; that road, which, 
though constantly renewed, strangers, to onr indig- 
nation, will persist in calling muddy; the grand 
castle, with its peaked roof and gilt ornaments ; the 
hall of tho Doric order of architecture, where tho 
Yice-Qcspann smokes his afternoon pipe, and before 
whoso Gothic gateway a crowd of suppliants may 
generally be seen losing their time ; the court-yard, 
with its vast stables and hen-roosts ; and the mighty 
dungliill, which almost hides the stables themselves; — 
all tliis bears at once the stamp of comfort and mag- 
nificence, especially when, on leaving tho house, you 
find yourself on a pavement leading straight from the 
mansion of the lletys to the county house (nobody 
else ill Tiszarct would presume to expect such a con-^ 
venience) ; tlicii, indeed, you may feel that you arejn 
the domain of a Hungarian Yice-Gespann. 
family mansion itself may, perhaps, be regarded as a 
public building, for nobody doubts any morn than they 
do of the nobility of the race, that it lias been erected 
at Ibe expense of the county. 

Since, however, I shall have, in the course of my 
narrative, ample opportunities of making the reader 
acquainted with the beauties and conveniences of both 
the villago and castle of Tiszarct, he will, perhaps, 
permit mo just now to accompany him in a ivalk 
through the long street, and across the meadow lothc 
hefore-mentioned hill, called tho Turk's Hill, wliicli, 
to say nothing of the three trees, deserves a visit 
from the fact of our beiug able on very clear days to 
obtain from it a glimpse of the summit of the Tokay 
Hill, looking in the distance like a great blue hay -rick. 

The warm beams of a fine October afternoon were 
pouring their radiance over the wide plains of Tiszarct, 
no cloud chequered tlic deep blue of the sky ; as far ns 
the eye could reach no cart or carriage raised a cloud 
of dust to obscure ihe bright green of the grass, and 
nothing but the thousand-voiced song of the lark, the 
tinkling of the distant sheep-bell, or the murmuring 
song of the labourer as he loitered homeward with his 
scythe upon his shoulder, broke the stillness of the 
time when the sun, too, was hastening to his rest. 

Upon the Turk’s Hill, whence you can perceive the 
woods of St. Yilmos, and the eye, wandering over the 
houses of Tiszarct, with their acacias, can follow for 
miles the windings of the river, two men were seated, 
who appeared sunk iu contemplation of the scene 
before them, or in those reveries concerning days gone 
by, that steal over the heart at such moments. There 
is a feeling, much resembling what is called home 
sickness, with which, w'hen we have passed the early 
the stages of human life, and are advancing towards its 
close, wo look back on tho days of our childliood ; and 
the narrower has been the/pWe in which our lot baa 
been cost, the less of what is really worth remem- 
bering the past presents to ns, so much the more 
pleasant to us is it to look back into the time when 
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we at least intended to do something, and felt our- 
selves to be among the ** called,” though we have not 
sinec found that we were of the “ chosen.” (Aconver- 
jation follows, which affords us some insight into the 
character of the two friends. Tcngelyi, the village 
Notary, and Vandory the pastor. It is, however, 
interrupted by the appearance of a hunt in the dis- 
tance, which chances to take the du'ection of the hill 
where they are seated.) 

** That is a savage pleasure, unworthy of a man,” 
said Vandory, breaking silence; “X cannot conceive 
how an educated man can take any pleasure in it.” 

” And yet it attracts your attention in spite of 
yourself,” siddTengelyi ; ” we seldom understand the 
griefs of others, and their joys still scldomcr. What 
is there more irrational iu this pleasure than in many 
others. Whoever sees his object before him, and 
feels that lie is every moment approaching nearer to 

is happy whether that object be a iuu'c or the 
conquest of the world ; the leeiiug is much the same, 
^^difforenco is more for the spectator than for the 

“ And the cruelty ? ” said Vandory, ‘‘ do you count 
for nothing the suH'oriugs of the animal, the iiicquaUty 
of the struggle ? ISo uisny dogs and horses against a 
hare ! It is revolting ! ” 

“ The inequality I grant,” replied Tcngclyi, but 
where in the world do we liud equality of contending 
forces ? The English manufacturer and his workman, 
the American planter and his slav(?, and the ricXi and 
poor iu all coiml rics, does it seem to you that the j 
struggle between tlicin is much more equal than that | 
we arc now looking on. Believe me, friend, haie- | 
hunt ing is not the cruellest sport in ^v liicli these i 
gentlemen indulge, and their game has not always ’ 
been fed upon the land of its persecutor, nor has it i 
like tlic hare a chance of escape.” 

Vandory answered only with a deep sigh to these 
bitter w’ords, and if, as an optimist, he thought Tcii- 
gelyi in the wrong, he did not express his opinion. 

The chase, wdiich had advanced close to the Turk’s 
Hill, was now over, the liare was caught, tlie hunters 
had dismounted, and were caressing their panting 
dogs, while tlicy advanced to meet our friends, whom 
they distinguished afar oil. If our fair readers could 
have seen the two young men Akus iiety and Kalman 
Kislaky, who now joined tlic aged pastor and the 
notary, they \vould certainly liavc thought them not 
unworthy of a glance as they stood, glowing with 
exercise, their fine hair blown aliout in disorder, and 
tlicir tall slender figures set off by the short blue 
hunting frdeks. 

But we know our duty as Magyar writers, — wc know 
that in Hungary no one should take precedence of 
the Upper BiuhlrichUr in his own district, and we 
will therefore hasten to pay our respects to the great 
personage who has accompanied the lietys to the 
ohasc, and is now following them to the Turk’s liiU. 

If T were writing for foreigners I might here in- 
dtilge in a long note concerning the odice of Stuhl- 
richter, and even my countrywomen who have, doubt- 


less, known many a Stuhlrichter in their time, may 
perhaps, have had little idea of what a weight of 
official duties lies often on the shoulders of their best 
dancers — duties which have been desinribed in two 
thick volumes ; but my story is far removed from sU 
political purposes, and it may be sufficient for the 
ignorant to be informed that the Stuhlrichter’s duties 
are heavier, and connected with more toil and trouble 
than those of any one in the whole world. He it is 
who upholds public order; he is the bulwark and 
defence of rich and poor— the judge and father of his 
district. Without the Stuhlrichter no one can obtain 
justice — through the Stuhlrichter’s hands come all 
complaints from below, and all commands from above. 
He regulates the course of our rivers, he builds bridges 
and makes roads, he is the cliicf overseer of the poor, 
the Superintendent of schools, a justice of peace, the 
chief Huntsman, whenever a wolf thinks proper to 
show himself, the chief Physician whenever there is 
an epidemic disease, the head of the police, the 
Governor of hospitals, the judge of the criminal 
court, the head of the commissariat, &c. ; in siiort, 
everything by which wc live and move and have our 
being. If now, among the five or six hundred men 
who till this office in llungaiy one neglects his duty, 
the couscqucnce is suifci ing to thousands ; if one is a 
partial or a corrupt judge, justice expires in a circuit 
of several sqiiai*c miles. If, therefore, the kind reader 
will compare the duties required of the Stuhlrichter 
with tlic salary allowed Jiim by law, which is from 
100 to 150 gulden (12/. 10^.) per annum, with the 
certainty that in two or three years* time, if he 
administer his office impartially, he will be superseded 
by some jiowerful rival, he will be willing to admit 
that under these circumstances tiiere will commonly 
be found in our country cither five or six hundred 
sulferiiig saints, or as many hundred thousand suffer- 
ing citizens. 

Every one will see that the Stuhlrichtcr’s office has 
two faults ; viz. too much work ami too little pay. The 
individuals who fill it can therefore but endeavour to 
remedy these by kttiug the work be, and taking a 
little more remuneration tlian the law has reckoned 
on. If they did not iu this way come to tlic assist- 
ance of our defective institutions, I do not see for 
my ])art how this Paul Nyuzo, this Stuhlrichter of 
Taksony, could bring np his four sons to be like him- 
self pillars of tlie state; or liow, as often as he blesses 
witli his presence the happy fields of Tiszarct, the 
people should be thrown into a state of reverential 
trembling ; of course, 1 mean only the baser sort, who 
are unreasonable enough to expect to obtain for notliing 
that justice which is the most costly jewel of civil 
freedom. 

It was by no means necessary to know' all this in 
order to be seized with a sort of shivering, a salutary 
awe that is most benciieial to the maintenance of 
order, at the very sight of this Paul Nyuzo. His 
dry bony figure— his wu’inkled face and long pendant 
moustaches, and the savage expression of his green 
eyes, wliieli seemed to Jiave been given him not merely 
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to see with, but as offensive weapons— the short pipe, 
without which, (unless perhaps at a Congregation,) no 
one ever saw him, so that it may be considered as a 
part of himself — ^and, in addition to all this, a tone of 
voice that pierces the ear, when we consider these 
things we need not be surprised that the Ober Stuhl- 
richter is the terror of the whole country, the rogues 
only excepted. 

Should you meet him driving along in his carriage 
you will acknowledge that justice has never appeared 
under a more terrible aspect. The four horses going 
at a pace which shows that whatever folks may say, 
justice docs sometimes proceed very rapidly in Hun- 
gary ; behind the coachman the county hussar, with 
his high plumes, {poit equitem sedet atracura,) behind 
the hussar a bundle of sticks, which remind the 
antiquary of the Roman lictors ; behind the sticks the 
smoking and commonly cursing Stulilrichtcr — ^is not 
this a picture at which the boldest might shake in his 
shoes? 

But, after all, what is a Stuhlrichter without his 
sworn man? As nature has brought some creatures 
into the world in pairs, so the Hungarian constitution 
which, as is well known, proceeds strictly on natural 
principles, brings justice into the world by the co- 
operation of two beings, namely, a Stuhlrichter and a 
Swoiii man. Andreas Kenihozy was the right hand 
of this Ober Stuhlrichter, and not, like some sworn 
men, a right hand that did not, as Scripture says, 
know what the left hand was doing, and therefore very 
often did precisely the contrary ; he was perfectly well 
acquainted with all the doings of his principal, and 
did all he could for the prosperity of the firm in which 
he was a partner. That Kenihazy was a good Ghiistiaii 
is evident from the fact, that he never forgot the pre- 
cept, “when one check is smitten turn the other;” 
that is to say, that when any one offered him a bribe, 
which we know is the greatest possible insult to a 
judicial person, he never foiled meekly to expose him- 
self to a repetition of the offence. He has been 
known indeed to explode into terrible anger agaimst 
tne suitor, who could not but offer his gift with 
trembling to such an upright judge, but it has been 
observed that, probably, because he strove to guard 
against these emotions, his decision has commonly 
been favourable to the party in proportion to the 
extremity of his virtuous indignation, unless, indeed, 
in cases where the opposite party had offered him still 
greater insults. 

As. we shall often have occasion to mention Kcni- 
hazy again, 1 might here enter bn a description of his 
appearance— of the blue spencer to which, once upon 
a time, no button was wanting — of the waistcoat 
which thanks the sun alone for the colour it has at 
present— eff the cravat, rolled by time into something 
like a cord, and by wliich, though it now hangs round 
the nSdL of its master, the master himself might 
conveniently bang— of the mouse-coloured trowsers, 
shoved up in riding above the knee — of the boots, 
and. the spurs, and the round hat; which gave him a 
certain air of nobility-^tut I will not dwell on these 


things, but only observe, en passant^ on that prejudice 
which exists in theory (though heaven be praised it 
has little influence on practice) concerning what is 
called the corruptibility of judges, and which 1 am 
convinced originates in mere envy. 

Without dwelling on the fact that the law of our 
country (a law which no one will venture to declare 
obsolete) permits judges to receive presents, I would 
ask, is not gratitude the very foundation of morals ? 
Is it not a virtue indispensable to a good man ? And 
shall we require of a judge that he shall show himself 
ungrateful only to those from whom he receives bene- 
fits ? Again, “ Do unto others as you would that they 
should do unto you ; ” — ^is this not one of the first of 
religious precepts ? Now let us suppose a judge in 
the place of him from whom he receives a present, 
and that he has a suit of whose justice he is not 
quite convinced. Would he not wish that the judge 
should give him a favourable decision? And is it| 
not therefore his duty to do for his fellow creaturqe 
what, in similar circumstances, he would wish to h4||| 
done for himself? 

But we will leave this question for the present, for 
my duty now is not to discuss our judicial system, 
but to tell the story of a village Notary. I return, 
therefore, to the Turk’s Hill and the company assem- 
bled upon it. We find then Kalman disputing 
eagerly with Vandory on the cruelty of hare-hunting, 
but Tcngelyi and Akos are taking little share in the 
dispute, the former because he maintains that the 
subject is one on which we must all, after due consi* 
deration, be of the same opinion, though wc all in 
practice act in precise contradiction to it; the latter 
because he is occupied with quite other thoughts, and 
whoever had observed the flush that passed over his 
face as ho inquired of Tengelyi after his daughter, 
Vilma, might liave guessed, perhaps, that there were 
things in the world more interesting to him than hare- 
hunting. 

Tcngelyi has answered his inquiries briefly, and 
with obvious displeasure, and immediately turned the 
conversation to another subject. Nyuzo and his 
swom-man arc standing at a little distance discussing 
the approacliing Restoration, and the means of gaining 
the public coufidence ; but we can only hear the names 
of certain villages, and the words “ barrels,” " dollars,” 
and so forth, and then Kenihazy mutters, “ So then 
we shall be in again ! ” and clatters his spurs as if he 
could dance for joy, blowing at the same time such 
clouds of smoke from his pipe, that 1 should liken him 
to a steam-engine, if I did not know better than to 
compare a thing like that, which is always working, to 
a Hungarian nobleman. 

The party was just about to break up when an 
unlooked-for spectacle attracted all their attention. 
Erom the Turl^s Hill where they were standing, two 
horsemen and a pedestrian had been for some time 
visible; the latter ran sometimes by the side of, and 
sometimes before the riders, and there had been some 
discussion as to whether they w ere Pandours,^ or 

(1) Attendants of the police in Hungaey. 
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robbers, for in some points of riev it is reaUy not 
easy to see the difEbrence between a servant of Hun- 
garian jnstioe and a tbief. 

As they eaxne nearer, however, the blows and kicks 
with which the riders encouraged the man on foot to 
prooeed, decided the question, and the party perceived 
that the latter was a prisoner whom the satellites of 
the most noble Comitat were escorting in the cos- 
tomaiy mode. 

** Tell some one to ride over to the Fandours, and 
say they shall bring the delinquent here/' said the 
Ober Stuhlrichter to the Swornman; “most likely 
he bebngs to Viola’s band. It is a capital case, a case 
of stafarium ;» it would be a pity to take him to the 
village. Didn’t 1 say we should catch them?” he 
continued, turning to Akos Rety, who was observing 
the new comers. “ If 1 should never be elected again, 
J swear I will justify the past confidence of the county, 
*y hanging three of the rascals upon this very hill ! ” 
That is to say, if you catch them,” said Akos, 
H^hing, “ uhich you must permit me to think 
^ubtful. Our friend Tengelyi hcic maintains 
that it is a hard thing to find an honest man, but 
you are determined to pro\c the contrary, for hitherto 
you have caught nothing else. If I do not mistake,” 
he continued, “ this comrade of Viola — this teiriblo 
robber, with whose hanging you meant to prepare an 
agreeable little surprise for the county — is no other 
than our old acquaintance, Peti the gipsy.” 

Kialakj, who had recognised the prisoner at the same 
moment, now also began to laugh ; and indeed the 
only serious face in the company was that of Vandory 
the pastor, whose heart bled for the ill-treatment of 
the prisoner. 

“ Poor Peti ! ” exclaimed Akos ; “ why, our country 
has no more useful citi/cu! If a house is lo be 
built, Peti will make the bricks ; if a lock is spoilt, 
he will mend it; if a horse wants a shoe, or the 
rider a spur, Peti is ready to furnish cither. At a 
wedding he is always at hand with his fiddle ; or if 
any body wants a grave dug, Peti will accommodate 
him. The wicked world even says that in his youth 
he served the state in the capacity of executioner ; but 
the world is alw'ays ungiutcful, and even more to its 
useful than to its great men I ” 

“I don’t know what you mean by joking about it,” 
said Nyuzo, drawing his forehead into more wrinkles 
than usual ; “ but I tell you it’s a hanging matter. I, 
for my part, don’t believe the fellow the Pandours are 
bringing is your old gipsy at all.” 

"And if he should not be,” said Akos, "and that 
he owns a white skin instead of a brow'ii one, of 
course there can be no difilculty about your hanging 
him?” 

"Who said it was your gipsy?” muttered the 
Ober Stuhlrichter, growling some words which, 
though of pure Magyar origin, are not, wo fear, to be 
found in any dictionary published by our learned 

(I) capital pttBlfhmeBt, wfileb, at all aventf before the late 
ahanni, hiAf of tha Hungarian county magUtratee had the 
pfi9U^ of inflicting. 
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societies ; " but who can tell whether the old rogue 
you take for an innocent fiddler——” 

"Has not been all his life masquerading as a 
gipsy,” interrupted Akos, langliing alond ; for he was 
much amused by the wrath of the worthy magistrate ; 
"and now the truth will come out. You’ll have 
nothing to do but to pull off his brown skin, and show 
the world that the notorious Viola, at uhose name 
the whole country trembles, is in fact no other thaif 
old gipsy Peti.” 

"Let them laugh who win,” growled the Stuhl- 
richtcr ; " Paul Nyuzo is not exactly the man to crack 
jokes upon. Wbo knows with what besides brick- 
making this honest gipsy employs himself ; and if he 
once played executioner, he’ll bo the more ready for 
another part in the scene of the gallows. The old 
rogue would look well enough strung up.” And the 
magistrate laughed at his exquisite joke, and poured 
I forth a volley of curses on his pipe, which had gone 
out, on the Pandours for not making more haste to 
bring the gipsy, and on the gipsy for not being 
brought. 

Poor Peti, who was now nearing the Turk’s Hill, 
and already at a distance of five hundred yards, 
had begun to make reverential bows, dreamed not of 
the storm that in the meantime was gathering over 
bis head. 

Akos, however, was well aware of it, and endea- 
voured in various ways to obviate the effect of his 
jest, but in vain. Nyuzo’s ^»rath was still rising; ho 
longed for some one on whom to pour it out ; and the 
first words that Peti heard from his judge made him 
aware that it was in an evil hour he had appeared be- 
fore the worthy gentleman. 

" So, you precious villain I ” ho exclaimed, clearing 
the way with some tremendous oaths; "so, you’re 
caught at lost ! Don’t bo afraid, my man, you shall 
get your deserts ! ” 

" Oh, pray, gracious sir ! ” sighed the unfortunate 
gipsy, in the softest tone he could bring out of his 
hoarse throat. 

" Silence ! ” thundered the Stuhlrichter. “ I know 
all, and I don’t doubt I shall be able to make you re- 
member all, too, if you should attempt to deily it.” 

" I deny nothing, sweet sir ; I'm a poor old harmless 
man,” said Peti, " I ” 

"Don’t bark, you dog! ” bellowed Nyuzo, "or 1*11 
give you a box on the cars that you shall remember on 
the day of judgment. Would you attempt to deny 
it, villain?” 

" I deny nothing, noble, gracious sir,” said the poor 
gipsy, ill a still more plaintive tone. 

" No, you’d better not — I advise you not,” said 
Nyuzo, interrupting bim again ; " we know all about 
you. And now,” he continued, turning to tlie Pan- 
dour, " tell us what you have brought him here for, 
Janos.” 

" Please your lordship, only because you said we 
were to take up everybody we thought suspicious.” 

Akos, who was evidently much interested by the 
scene, now cried aloud, "And so this is all the reason 
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you had for arresting the poor old fiddler. Upon my 
word, you deserve a gold medal ! ** 

** "We shall ‘ see iliat, by and by,” replied Nyuzo, 
casting a savage glance at the young man ; and thenj 
turning to the Pandour, ”go on; what has the old 
rascal Itocn doing f ” 

The Pandour, who had been somewhat abashed by 
the tone of Akos, now recovered his courage from 
the unusually friendly manner of the Stuhlrichter, and 
answered ; — 

happened just so. It might be about three 
o’clock, — wasn’t it, Pista? (his companion nodded 
assent,) and we’d been resting and eating a bit, and 
were just riding over to St.Vilmos Wood ; we’d been 
about all day, and were afraid we shouldn’t be able to 
do as his worship had told us, that is to be sure and 
bring in somebody — ^when all of a sudden, Pista— he 
has better eyes than me — he secs over the way against 
the wood, a bit more than a mile off, a man on horse- 
back and another talking to him, and says I to Pista, 
suppose it should be Yiola ! Ah ! says he, suppose it 
should, and as I looked again I saw — 

" Viola I” cried Nyuzo in a voice that made every 
one present, and especially the Pandour, aware of 
what answer was desired. 

** Yes, the very man, please your urorship, at least I ! 
would make any bet it was he,” replied the servant of 
justice. 

” He with his bad sight recognised Viola a mile 
off!” exclaimed Akos, “what may not Pista have 
seen ?” 

“ We shall soon know that,” growled Nyuzo ; “ but 
if robbers and highwaymen are to be protected in this 
way, the devil may be magistrate for me. Didn’t 
you get a nearer view of the criminal ?” 

“ How could we ?” said the Pandour ; “ we spurred 
our horses, but tbe poor beasts were so tired that 
they could hardly move, and when we came up, we 
found nobody hut the old gipsy, who was making off 
to St. Vilmos, as fast as he could.” 

“Humph!” said the Ober Stuldrichter, for he 
found bimself a little disappointed in his expectations. 

“ Of course then you put the hand-cuffs on him for 
that,” cried Akos; “for who knows what dreadful 
thing he might have done if ho had got there. If 
such clever fellows as you are always sent out after 
highwaymen you’ll certainly spoil their trade, for no 
honest man will venture out of his own door.” 

(Just as the old gipsy is about to be hauled to 
prison, it appears by the discovery of a letter on his 
p^OD, that he has been employed as a secret mes- 
senger on electioneering business, by no less a person 
than the Vice-Gespann. This puts his case into an 
entirely new light.) 

“Perhape, n^er did a piece of paper produce a 
more sudden fOid complete change in any one’s 
position, than did tl^e appearance of this letter in 
that of Petl; and when Akos, after glancing hastily 
over its contents, handed it to Nyuzo, the perplexity 
aod .donstcmation mai^ested in his face arc inde- 
seribaUe. 


“ You have managed iliia matter deverly; it must 
be confessed,” said* Akos, “and if at tbe Restoration,^ 
you should not be re-elected> you can at least console 
yourself with thinking that you have done what you 
could to assist our adversaries. If the 300 votes of 
St. Vilmos go against us. we shall all bo turned out, 
rest assured of that, and most likely this will now 
happen.” 

“But why didn’t he say a word,” cried Nyuzo, 
in the utmost distress, “why didn’t he give a 
hint that he was the bearer of an important 
message. You accursed old villain,” he continued in 
a voice of thunder, (for he was one of those amiable 
beings who are always the most violently abusive 
when they ought to beg for pardon, so that you are 
in rather more danger if they tread upon your toes, 
than if you tread upon theirs,) “ wliy in the devil’s 
name didn’t you say you were under orders from the 
Vice-Gespann? I’ve the greatest mind to give yo 
such a five-and-twenty — ” 

The gipsy, who now knew that he could count U] 
support, replied that the harsh treatment of 
Paudours had put it all out of his head, and added, 
** And my lady told me to be sure and not show my 
papers to any one, especially to any one belonging to 
the honourable Comitat. I hoped too that it must 
be found out that I was innocent.” 

“ You innocent !” exclaimed Nyuzo, clasping his 
hands ; “ he has a letter of the Vicc-Gespaiin’s in his 
pocket and trusts to his innocence ! Here, take your 
letters, and woe to you if you don’t reach St. Vilmos 
to-night.” 

Although the sun was already near the horizon, the 
gipsy bowed his head in token of assent, and as soon 
as he found himself at liberty, set off at a rapid pacd 
in the required direction. 

.. “Was I not right?” said Tengelyi, as the hunting 
party dispersed, and the two friends were again left 
alone ; “ hare hunting is not always the most cruel 
! sport in which these gentlemen indulge. But look,” 
he continued, pointing to the rapidly retreating figure 
of the gipsy, “it appears to me that our friend Peti 
is not t^ng the road to St.Vilmos, after all.” 

“ I think so too,” replied Vandory ; “ I have been 
watching him for some time. Ho will liardly do the 
Vice-Gespann’s errand to-night, in the way he is 
going. He seems to be making a circuit !” 

“Perhaps, Nyuzo is right after all,” said Tengelyi, 
“and the gipsy is in league with Viola. I’m 
convinced he is not running at that rate for 
nothing. But it is no business of ours, let’s go 
home,” 

And they descended from the hill, and walked 
slowly back to the village, from which the soft tones 
of the evening bell were heard in the still air. 

(Tobeccittinusd,) 


(1) The triennial electloB of the ^bUe offloen of the Kungariaii 
counties. 
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A PEW WORDS ON JOHNSON'S 
DICTIONARY. 

BY bbebebick: lawbekce. 

Toe dlctionarj of the English languagej bj 
Samuel Johnson, considered as the work of one unas- 
sisted intellect, is not merely a literary marvel, but 
a performance of national interest and importance. 
We liavo always looked uiwn Johnson as a type of the 
English character. It has become usual to represent 
him as a kind of embodiment of the virtues, pecu- 
liarities, and prejudices, which most prominently 
distinguish us as a nation. His virtues, indeed, werc 
of the order that will always command the reverence 
of the thinking portion of mankind; he was a true 
son of genius, — ^laborious, frugal, independent, self- 
trusting, self-helping, self-relying, self-respecting in 
all tlie incidents and circumstances of life. Prom the 
path of duty, as that path lay revealed to him, no 
considerations could induce him to swerve ; he was 
i^tinately right, sometimes as obstinately wnrong, 
Mt he possessed the strength of mind which will not 
give way, whatever may be the obstacle opposed, and 
wJiioh, as has been more than once the case where 
Englishmen are concerned, is often victorious over 
apparent impossibilities. The feeling of energetic 
self-reliance and resolute courage, which enabled him 
single-handed to accomplish a task whicli no learned 
body seemed inclined to undertake, and which ap- 
peared far beyond the unassisted efforts of any 
ordinary intellect, may be wxll described as something 
akin to the obstinate intrepidity that has distinguished 
our brave soldiers on many a desperate field, which 
has impelled them to the breach and the battery, 
where success was all but hopeless, and, under the 
most appalling mischances, prevented them from 
perceiving a reverse, or understanding when they 
W'cre beaten. It will be remarked that Johnson had 
a full appreciation of the difficulties of his position, 
and that he felt a species of mtional pride in sur- 
jnounting them. lie had made up his mind to sup- 
port tlic credit of his country. What forty Ercnchmcn 
liad done in forty years, it was his maxim one 
Englishman miglit do in three. A characteristic 
colloquy on this subject has been preserved in 
Boswell, which we venture to cite: — 

" Ur. Adams found him, one day, busy at his Dic- 
tionary, when the following dialogue ensued: — 

This is a great work, sir. How are you 
to get all the etymologies ? 

Why, sir, here is a shelf with Junius 
and Skinner, and others; and there is a Welsh gen- 
tleman, who has published a collection of Welsh 
proverb, who will help me witli the Welsh. 

But, sir, hq>v can you do this iu Uiree 

years P 

Sir, I have no doubt I can do it in 

three years. 

But the French Academy, which con- 
sists .of forty members, took forty yedrs to compile 
their Dictionary. 

Sir, thus it is* This is the proportion* 


Let me see: forty times forty is sixteen hundred. As 
three to sixteen hundred, so is the proportion of an 
Englishman to a Ereuchman." 

With every discouragement from without, it was 
well that he was thus firmly supported from within. 
The difficulties with whicli ho had to contend have 
never been sufficiently estimated : he v^as working for 
his daily bread ; ho had but the booksellers to look to 
for subsistence, and he was often engaged in 
neons composition. No wealthy patrons smiled upon 
his labours, and furnished him witli necessary funds ; 
no learned dignitaries' tendered their assistance, or 
facilitated his researches ; in solitude and neglect 
he prosecuted his lonely labours, and with some 
bitterness cf spirit, and real sadness of heart, presented 
tbeir result to the world. We may well imagine 
that before a “work of such magnitude was fairly 
completed, author, transcribers, printer, and book- 
seller had alike some excuse for weariness. Tho 
bookseller who conducted the publication was Mr. 
Andrew Millar, and when tbc messenger who carried 
the last sheet to him, returned, Johnson impatiently 
asked what lie said on the occasion. “ Sir,” answered 
the messenger, “he said, ‘Thank God! Tve done with 
him.’ ” “ I am glad,” replied Johnson, with a smile, 
“ that he thanks God for any thmg.”* 

Ill the preface to the Dictionary— certainly one of 
the finest specimens of Johnson’s prose style— he 
could not, of course, refrain from adverting to the cir- 
cumstances under which tho work had been composed; 
and the cr>ncluding paragraph is at once so valuable 
as a model of lofty and pathetic eloquence, and so 
interesting a picture of the author’s mind and chanve- 
tcr, that we venture to give it insertion, 

“ In this work, when it sliall be found that imicli 
is omitted, let it not be forgoUcu that much likewise 
is performed ; and though no book was ever spared 
out of tenderness to the author, and the world is 
little solicitous to know whence proceeded the faults 
of that wdiich it condemns, yet ^ it may gratify 
curiosity to inform it that the English Dictionaiy 
wai written with little assistance of the learned, and 
without any patronage of the great; not ’in the soft 
obscurities of retirement, or under the shelter of 
academic bowers, but amidst inconvenience and dis- 
traction, in sickness and in sorrow. It may repress 
the triumph of malignant criticism to observe, that if 
our language is not here so fully displayed, I have 
only failed in an attempt which no human powxrs 
have hitlicrto completed. If the lexicons of ancient 
tongues, now immutably fixed, and comprised in a few 
volumes, be yet, after the toil of successive ages, 
inadequate and delusive; if the aggregated knowledge 
and co-operating diligence of the Italian academicians 
did not secure them from the censure of Beni; if the 
embodied critics of France, when fifty years had been 
spent upon their work, were obliged to change its 
economy, and give theirsecond editio n another form,— 

(1\ With tlie honourable exception of Dr. Pearce, Bishop -of 
Eochestcr. who forwarded him a paper containing about twenty 
etymologies. 

(2) Bosweirs Johnson, vol. 1. 
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1 may surely be contented without the praise of per- 
lection, which, if 1 could obtain, in tins gloom of 
solitude what would it avail me ? I have protracted . 
niy work till most of those whom 1 wished to please 
have sunk into the grave, and success and miscarriage 
are empty sounds. I therefore dismiss it with frigid 
tranquillity, having little to fear or hope from censure 
or from praise." 

This noble passage should not be quoted without 
referring to the concluding paragraphs of his famous 
letter to the Earl of Ghesterflcld, who, it will be 
recollected, bad made Johnson an indirect olTer of his 
distuiguished patronage, (at a period when such 
patronage had become superfluous,) by the publication 
of two letteie in the periodical publication called 
“The World," replete with courtly panegyric and 
fulsome compliment. It was to Chesterfield, in the 
first instance, that Johnson had addressed the " plan" 
of his Dictionary; but till the work was on the eve 
of publication, and liad been actually announced, the 
careless, and, we may perhaps add, heartless courtier 
had not bestowed a thought upon the toiling author, 
or tendered him the slightest assistance. Ills honied 
compliments were now estimated at their real value, 
and provoked a bitter, but not undeserved retort. 

Seven years, my lord, have now passed since 
I waited in your outward rooms, or was repulsed 
from your door; during which time, I have been 
pushing on my work through difficulties, of which it 
is now useless to complain, and have brought it, at 
last, to the verge of publication, without one act of 
assistance, one word of encounigement, or one smile 
of favour. Such treatment 1 did not expect, for 

1 never had a patron before Is not a patron, 

my lord, one who looks with unconcern on a man 
struggling for life in the water, and vrhen he has 
reached ground, encumbers him with help? The 
notice which you have been pleased to take of my 
labours, had it been early had been kind ; but it has 
been delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy 
it; till I am soKtaiy, and cannot impart it; till I am | 
known, and do not want it. 1 hope it is no very i 
cynical asperity not to confess obligations, where no 
benefit has been .received, or to be unwilling that the 
public should consider me as owing that to a patron, 
which Providence has enabled me to do for myself." 

In the advertisement to the fourth edition, we find 
the following highly characteristic Johnsoniasms, and 
we cite them principally to show the independent 
tope which the great lexicographer assumed upon 
minbr maUers, and the dignified and magisterial cha- 
lacter of his ordinary communications. Many faults 
I have coi:rected, some superfluities 1 have token 
away, and some deficiencies 1 have supplied. 1 have 
methodked^ aome parts that were disordered, and 
illuminated some that were obscure. Yet the changes 
and additions bear a very small proportion to the 
whole. 1%e critic will now have less to object, but 
the stodent who has bought, ai^ of the former copies 
ne^ not repent; he will not^ without nice collation, 
perceive how they differ, taid usefulness seldom depends 


upon little things. For negligence or dcficienco 1 
have, perhaps, not need of more apology than the 
nature of the work will furnish: 1 have left tliat 
inaccurate which was never made exact, and that 
imperfect which never was completed." 

It must be admitted that this unnecessary pomp of 
language, this monotonous loftiness of style, and the 
too apparent effort at point and antithesis, afforded 
his contemporaries a fair subject for ridicule and 
animadversion. His more enthusiastic admirers, it is 
true, thought otlierwise. Boswell has selected, for 
his especial commendation, a sentence in the preface 
to the Dictionary, which is certainly enough to frighten 
the unlearned reader, and which can scarcely be 
matched by any sentence in the harden scientific 
text-book. '*Whcn the radical idea branches out 
into parallel ramifications, how can a consecutive 
series be formed of senses in their nature collateral?"^ 
His definition of the word Network is, however, 
usually considered Ills masterpiece in this particuh^ 
style. He has thus defined it:— “Any thing ret^ 
culatcd or decussated, at equal distances, with 
interstices between the intersections ! " 

But the most remarkable class of definitions in the 
Dictionary, arc unquestionably those in which Johnson 
has openly suffered his prejudices to interfere, and in 
which, at the caprice of the moment, or from settled 
design, he has given expression to personal or political 
passions and predilections. Theits was no half-hcart- 
edness in Johnson. He was what he was pleased to 
term “a good hater; "what he disliked, ho disliked 
with all his heart and soul and strength, and on every 
available opportunity he showed his aversion by word 
or deed. But violent political passion frequently ' 
hurries us into strange inconsistencies. There is 
scarcely any veiy rabid politician who has not at one 
time said or written something, which at some other 
time may be used as a weapon against himself. When 
Johnson was writing his definitions of Pension and 
Pensioners, could he have reflected on the possibility 
of himself receiving (as in a few years he actually did 
receive), a similar acknowledgment of merit from the 
royal bounty ? 

I *' Pension. {Pension, French.] — An allowance made 
I to any one without au equivalent. In England it is 
generally understood to mean pay given to a state 
hireling for treason to his country." 

“ Pensioner. [From pension.']-^!. One who is 
supported by an allowance paid at the will of another; 
a dependant. 2. A slave of state hired by a stipend 
to obey bb master." 

One of the first acts of George III. on his accession 
to the throne, was to settle a pension of 300/. a-year 
on the author of the Dictiouaiy, and although Johnson 


(1) In one of hU minor 'works, the Memoirs of Frederick 111. 
King of Prusei%” written in the year 1756, the followingrsencenoe is 
■aid to occur. Ha li speaking of the pride which Frederick's father < 
took in baring the tallest re^ment in Europe, and continues, To 
review this towedmr legimcnt was his daUy pleasure, and to pMpe- 
tuato it was so much his care, that when he met a tall woman, lie 
immediately commanded one of his Titanlan retinue to marry her, 
that they taightpropasateproceritjf,'* 
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felt, it appears, at first, (after liis wholesale condemna* 
lion of pensioners,) some lliUe qualm of conscience in 
accepting it, his misgivings were soon dispelled, and 
we find him a^nowledging liis gratitude for the royal 
favour in the following terms. **The English Iw- 
guage," he said to Mr. Sheridan, who communicated 
the wdcome intelligence, “docs not afford me terms 
adequate to my feelings on this occasion. I must 
have recourse to the French. I am penetr^ with his 
Majesty’s goodness.” Certainly no man ever better 
deserved a pension, but his Dictionaiy might have been 
quoted to show that accepting one, according to the 
mildest definition there, reduced him to the humili- 
ating position of a “ dependant.” 

His political antipathies found full scope when 
he came to the word regarded by him as the most 
obnoxious in the language, that of Excise, which he 
defines to be — “ a hateful tax levied upon commodities, 
and adjudged not by the common judges of property, 
but wretches hired by those to whom excise is paid.” 
Partly from the mode in which it was collected, and 
partly from traditional prejudice, the excise was, up 
to the end of the last century, a most unpopular 
impost. When Sir Robert Walpole, in the height of 
his power, introduced his project for an excise, he was 
met with such a storm of popular indignation, that 
he uras compelled to bend before it, and when thirty 
years later the Earl of Bute proposed a similar impost 
upon cider, his unpopulai-ity utis such, that he dared 
not appear in the streets ; his carriage was on one 
occasion demolished, though surrounded by a guard 
of prize-fighters, and his life only saved by the inter- 
ference of the civil power.* Johnson therefore in 
this instance only gave expression to the popular 
feeling on this exciting topic. But it is said that 
the Commissioners of Excise were so offended at the 
freedom of the comment, that they consulted the 
Attorney-General, (Mr. Murray, afterwards Lord 
Mansfield,) with a view to legal proceedings. The 
learned gentleman, it further appears, gave his 
opinion that the matter was libellous, but no pro- 
secution was instituted, and not long afterwards, in a 
number of the “Idler,” Johnson, nothing daunted, 
closed together as “ the two lowest of all human 
beings, a scribbler for a party, and a Commissioner of 
Excise.” 

In finding a definition for the word Patriot, he has 
introduced a sneer at popular politicians wortliy of 
Sir Robert Walpole himself.* We believe that on 
one occasion, in private conversation, he spoke of 
patriotism generally as “ the last refuge of a scoun- 
drel.” In the Dictionary, after giving the reco^ised 
meaning of the term Patriot, he tells us that it is a 

(1) Cooko'i “ History of Party,” vol. 111. 

(2) “ A patHot, fir ! 'Why,^»atriot« spring up like muihrooma. 
I could raiM fifty of them within tho twenty-four hours. 1 have 
railed many of them in ona ntoht. It li but reftuing to gratify an 
unraaionabla or an Iniolent demand, and up starts a patriot. I 
hmro jietot been aftaid of making patriots; but 1 disdain md 
desDlM all thrir efforts. • Their pretended virtue proceeds ftom 
personal malice, or from disappointed ambition. There is n^ a 
man among them whose particular aim I am not able to ascertain, 
andfiroiA^at motive he has wntend into the lists of Opposition. -- 
S^utk of sir JBeberl Ifafjpo/e, on ihs moihn for hit impsaehmsMf, 


word “ sometimes used for a factions disturber of the 
government.” We have thus a rare instance of agree- 
ment between the famous Wliig statesman and the 
soundest Tory of modem times. In*the definition, by 
tho way, of these two great party names, he took care 
to proclaim his politi^ bans. Whilst a Tory is de- 
fin^ to be “ one who adheres to the ancient con- 
stitution of the state, and the apostolical hierarchy of 
the Church of England,” the word JFhiy is con- 
temptuously dismissed as “ the name of a faction.’* 
We believe, in one of his carefully recorded conversa- 
tions, he is represented as speaking of a friend as a 
man after his own heart ; “ For, sir,” said he, “ he 
hates a fool, he hates a scooudrel, and he liates a 
Whig.” 

Nor did he neglect tho opportunity of giving 
vent to his national prejudices, and especially to 
his prejudice against Scotland and Scotchmen. 
We all know how poor Boswell was confounded, 
when on his first and long-hoped-for interview with 
the literary giant, having confessed his country in the 
apologetic phrase, “ Mr. Johnson, I do indeed come 
from Scotland, but I cannot help it,” he was met 
with the stem repart6e, “ That, sir, I find is what a 
great many of your countrymen cannot kelpP And 
when an unlucky Scotchman was sounding the praises 
of his native country, and observed that “ Scotland 
had a great many wild noble prospects,” we may 
remind our readers of Johnson’s clever, but unfair 
retort : — “ I believe, sir, you have a great many. Nor- 
way, too, has noble wild prospects ; and Lapland is 
remarkable for prodigious noble wild prospects. But, 
sir, let me tell you, that the noblest prospect which a 
Scotchman ever sees b the liigh road that leads him 
to England.” To return to tlie Dictionary, we find 
a sneer at Scotch poverty in the definition of the word 
Oats, viz. — “ A grain which in England is generally 
given to horses, but in Scotland supports the people.” 
Boswell tells us, that in the manuscript of his work 
Johnson had originally inserted a still more character- 
istic specimen of his personal antipatliics, and he 
gives us the Doctor’s confession in these words 
“ You know, sir, Lord Gower forsook the old Jacobite 
interest. When I came to the word Reneyado, after 
telling that it meant ' one who deserts to the enemy, 
a revolter,’ I added, * Sometimes we say, a Gower,' 
Thus it went to the press, but the printer had more 
wit than I, and struck it out.” * 

When, again, he contemptuously (for we cannot 
think he could have meant it otherwise) defines 
Poetess to mean “ a she poet,” wc are reminded of 
another prejudice which appears to have possessed 
him in an inordinate degree, namely, his unjust de- 
preciation of the intellectual qualities of the opposite 
sex. We could not select a more amusing instance 
of this prejudice than is to be found in one of his 
colloquies with Boswell, who told him one Sunday 
that he had been to a meeting of the people called 
Quakers, and had heard a woman preach. “ Sir,” 
replied Johnson, “ a woman’s preaching b like a dog 

(3) Bosweirt Johnion, vol. i. 
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walking on his hud legs. It is not done wcll> bat 
you are surprised to find it done at all.” What would 
the great lexicographer have said liad he lived in the 
days of Mrs. Pry P 

Tliere is another class of definitions, perhaps equally 
eccentric, to which we must refer before concluding 
our paper. Wo allude to the occasional glimpses of 
jocularity with which the laborious compiler enlivened 
Ills labours. The jokes are none the worse for being 
sometimes good-naturedly directed against himself. 
Thus we find the Lexicogiupueb defined to be ” a 
writer of dictionaries ; a harmless drudge^ that busies 
liimsclf in tracing the original, and detailing the sig- 
nification of words.” Guub-stiieet is said to be, 
“ Originally the name of a street, near Moorficlds, in 
Loudon, much inhabited by writers of small histories, 
dictionaries, and temporary poems, whence any mean 
production is called Grub-street His convivial 
associations induced him to give to the word Club a 
truly jovial signification, for he styles it, An as- 
sembly of good fellows, meeting under certain condi- 
tions.” In one place, also, he has seized the opportunity 
of paying a passing tribute of respect to his native 
city, and the alluwsion is both graceful and appropriate. 
We find it under the word Lieu [Saxoti] “ a dead 
carcase— whence Lichfield, the field of the dead, 
a city of Staffurdslure, so named from martyred 
Christians. Salve magna parens.** 

The multitude of citations with which the Dictionary 
is enriched, while proving in an eminent degree the 
industry and varied reading of the great compiler, may 
bo at the same time referred to as illustrative of his 
superior taste and high qualification for the execution 
of his groat work. The quotations which in most 
cases accompany the words were originally intended 
to form a useful and instructive compendium of moral 
precepts and poetical descriptions, arranged in their 
proper order. And although this design was found 
to be partially impracticable, and though many of the 
longer extracts in the process of transcription were 
either abridged or rejected, many passages were spared 
which, in the words of the author, ” may relieve the 
labour of verbal researches, and intersperse with ver- 
dure and flowers the dusty deserts of barren phi- 
lology.” 

Even were wo qualiGcd to do so, wc have no 
disposition to criticise further this gigantic production. 
Wc have always regarded the work, as wc have 
regarded the character of its author, with a feeling of 
respect akin to reverence ; and if we liavo ventured to 
smile at the eccentricities, and to amuse ourselves 
With tho foibles of either, wc have not done so in a 
scoffing or depreciatory spirit. With all its contra- 
dictions, its obstinate prejudices and blind nationality, 
it wilfnlness and its waywardness— the character of 
Samuel Johnson atuids marked in the history of 
mankind as ^ grhai fnmt. Hia unflinching spirit of 
ind^enden^ m heroic struggles under the pressure 
of difficuUie» andmisfortiLnesy his resolute rejection of 
degiadisg patronage, a|t loi^ as manliness and 
sinoerity honoured in ihd world, will never be 


forgotten. His career was what an Englishman’s 
shotdd be — one of straightforward, honest toil, 
persevering industry, strict integrity, intrepid courage. 

“Such was Johnson’s life,” says Thomas Carlyle, 
in one of his most eloquent essays, to which in closing 
this paper we with pleasure refer our readers, “ the 
victorious battle of a free, tine man. Einally ho died 
the death of the free and of the true. A dark cloud of 
death, solemn and not imtingcd with the halos of 
immortal hope * took him away,’ and our eyes could 
no longer behold liim ; bat can still behold tlie trace 
and impress of his courageous, honest spirit, deep, 
legible in the world’s business wheresoever he walked 
and was.” 

[In Grose's Olio, (which we need not, perhaps, remind 
our readers is a collection of scraps and oddities by that 
facetious antiquarian Francis Grose,) are the following 
curious anecdotes; for the insertion of which, as evciy- 
thing connected with the compilation of the great work j 
that forms the subject of this article may have some 
degree of Interest, wo make no apology. We reprint 
them as they appear in the volume. ^'Doctor Johnson's | 
Dictionary was not entirely written by himself; one 
Steward, a porter drinking man, was employed with him : 
Steward’s business was to collect the authorities for tho 
different words. Whilst the dictionary was in liand. Dr. 
Johnson vras in debt to a milk-man, who attempted to 
arrest him. The doctor then lived in Gough Square. 
Once, on an alarm of this kind, he brought down his bed j 
and barricadoed the door, and from the window harangued j 
the milk-manandbailiffin these words: * Depend upon 
it, I will defend this my little citadel to the utmost.’ j 
About this time the doctor exhibited a great proof that j 
the most ingenious mind may be so debased by distress, 
os to commit mean actions. In order to raise a present |l 
supply, Johnson delivered to Mr. Strahan tho printer, 
as new copy, several sheets of tho dictionary, already 
printed and paid for; for which he thus obtained a 
second payment. The doctor’s credit with hia bookseller' j 
not being then sterling, and the occasion for money very | j 
pressing, ways and means to raise the supply wanted jl 
were necessary to prevent a refusal. Those circumstances ’ 
the author mentions that he received from a person | 
who was concerned in printing tho dictionary.] | 
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on, THE BAIIiBOAD OF LIFE. 

BT TUB AUinOB OF “ FRANK VAIRLEOU." 

ClIAFTEB XXI. 

THE TRAIN AR111YE3 AT AN IliFOBTANT STATION. 

The catastrophe related at the end of the lost , 
dmpter, attracted the attention of a couple of ; 
labourers, who had been engaged in mending tho road, 
and they immediately hastened to the spot, to render 
any assistance which might be required. By their 
aid, the poor woman was extricated from her perilous 
situation, but, unfortunately, not in time to prevent 
her from being considerably injured ; her riglit arm 
hung powerless by her side, in a manner which proved 
that the bone inust be broken, and she complahied of 
severe pain in one side, where the horses’ hoofs had 
struck lier. Gommittii^ the phaeton md horses to the 

(I) Continued ftote p: 170,' 
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care of ono of the working men, Lewis and the 
otlier lalKwrcr carried the poor woman to a cottage 
bpr the i^-aide^ and deposited her on a bed, till such 
time as the surgeon (for whom General Grant had, by 
his daughter's suggestion, despatched the groom on 
the horse which Lewis had ridden) should arrive. 
Luckily, they had not long to wait, as the boy met the 
person he was in seiux^h of, returning from his round 
of professional visits. The arm was soon set, the 
pain in the side pronmmeed to bo the consequence of 
a broken rib, which was also bandaged up, and the 
sight of Annie’s well-filled purse rendered easy an 
arrangement with the tenants of the cottage, to allow 
the invalid to continue their inmate till- she could be 
removed without detriment. 

In the meantime, the General had drawn Lewis on 
one side, and was expatiating to him upon the cause 
of the accident. ** You perceive, Mr. Arundel, that 
my wrist is slightly swollen ? Well, sir, that is from 
an old strain received in the little affair at Pokcumbe- 
hint; I was only a captain then, — the company to 
which 1 belonged got separated from the regiment in 
crossing a jungle, and a party of the Kajah’s irre- 
gular horse tried to cut us off ; they were upon us so 
suddenly, we hadn’t time to form a hollow square, and 
for a minute, our fate seemed sealed ; — ^they rode the 
men down like sheep the meUe^ a gigantic 
trooper cut down the colour-sergeant, and was about 
to possess himself of the fiag, when 1 seized the staff 
with my left hand, and struck at liim with my sword, 
but, unfortunately, it broke on his cuirass — ^his sword 
had also snapped with the blow wliicii had caused the 
poor sergeant’s death, and a straggle ensued between 
us, for the possession of the colours, llis strength was 
in proportion to Ids height, but, altliougli 1 felt as if 
every muscle in my arms was about to snap, 1 held on, 
till one of my men shot him through the head. At 
the same moment, a troop of the 14th Lancers rode up, 
and rescued us— but iny wrists have never recovered 
that strain, llowevcr, 1 found little difficulty in 
holding in these horses, till just now, when we had 
turned to come home, some boys overthrew a barrow 
full of stones by the road-side, which startled the 
animals ; they broke into a gallop, and, despite all my 
efforts to prevent it, the accident to which you were 
witness, occurred.” 

” Had 1 known of yourinteniion, sir, I should have 
cautioned you not to trust them too implicitly,” replied 
Lewis. ” Before your return, — by Miss Livingstone’s 
went over the stables to ascertain whether 
there were any carriage horses she could use. 1 drove 
those greys the second or third time they had ever 
been in harness, and they rau away with me in Broad- 
hurst Park; but 1 have taken thorn out several times 
since, when Walter wished for an airing, and 1 believed 
they had become quiet.” 

** Indeed,*' returned the General, more graciously 
tlian was his wont, ”I was not aware you were so 
good a whip ; that relieves me from a great difficulty ; 
you wilt be so obl%iag as to drive the plmeton home, 
and 1 can ride your horse. With my wrists in tiieir 


present condition, it would be a great risk for me to 
attempt to hold in those animals, and the groom is a 
mere boy. Annie, my dear,” ho continued, as his 
daughter approached them from the cottage; ”our 
difficulties are at an end ; Mr. Arundel, it appears, has 
been in the habit of driving these horses lately, and 
will be so good as to take my place, and sec you safely 
home.” 

Bui, papa began Annie, in a tone of romon- 

strance, wliilo a slight* accession of colour rephu^d 
the roses, which fear had banished from her cheeks. 

” My dear, the arrangement is the only one which 
appears feasible, under present circumstances. I shall 
ride Mr. Aruuders horse, and will keep near, so you 
need be under no alarm,” returned her father, majes- 
tically. 

Annie by no means approved of the plan — ^in the 
first place, she was a good deal afraid of the horses, 
and having no experience of Lewis's skill as a driver, 
was naturally alarmed at trusting herself again behind 
them. In the second place, she had a vague idea that 
it was scarcely etiquette to take a tetc-a-tete drive 
with the handsome young tutor. But she saw that 
her father was quite determined, so, like* a sensible 
girl, she refrained from offering opposition which she 
foresaw would be useless. 

Lewis, however, reading in that ” book of beauty,” 
ber expressive face, tlic secret of her fears, took an 
opportunity, while the General was shortening the I 
stirrups to suit himself, to re-assure her, by saying, | 
^'You need not be in the least afraid, Miss Grant; | 
believe me, I would not undertake so great a trust ' 
as that of your safety, did I not feel perfectly sure 
that I could drive you home without tho slightest 
danger.” j 

As Lewis spoke, Annie raised her eyes, and glanced 
at him for a moment. It has been already remarked, 
in the course of this veracious history, that when 
Lewis smiled, tho nameless charm which in Hose 
Arundel’s face won the love of all who knew her, 
shed its lustre over his handsome features— -to analyse 
such an expression of countenance is scarcely possible, 
but perhaps thcncarest approach to a correct description 
of it will be to say that it was a bright sunshiny look, 
which inspired others with a conviction of its wearer’s 
kindness of heart, and honest truthfulness of purpose. 
Such was its effect in the present instance, and when 
her father handed her io her seat in the phaeton, the 
uneasiness which had arisen from a want of confidence 
in her driver, had in great measure disappeared. 
Lewis waited, with the reins in his hand, till tho 
General had mounted and ridden off with Walter, 
who acquiesced silently in the change of companion, 
then springing lightly to his place, he desired the man | 
at the horses’ hc^ to stand aside, and drove off. Tho 
iron-greys soon found out the difference between their 
late oonductor and their present one, and after one or 
, two slight attempts to gain their own way, gave up j 
I the point, and settled down into a quiet steady trot, j 
I Anni^ whose alarm had quickened her perceptions 
I on the subject, was not long in remarking the 
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aad turning to her compauion observedi How do you 
contrive to make the horses go so quietly, Mr. Arun- 
del ? When papa was driving them, they did nothing 
but dance and caper the whole way, and at last, as you 
are aware, ran away with us.*’ 

Lewis, who considered that the present was a 
favourable opportunity which might never occur again, 
to unburden his mind in regard to the skating i^air, 
and was debati^ with himself how he might best 
introduce the subject, heard her question mcclmically, 
as it were, without its reaching the ears of his 
understanding, and it was not until he observed her 
look of surprise at receiving no answer to her query, 
that he hastened to reply, ” I beg your pardon, Miss 
Grant, I was thinking on quite a different subject. 

1 have lived such a hermit’s life of late with poor 
Walter, that I have become dreadfully absent.” 

” 1 merely asked by what charm you had contrived 
to tame these fiery steeds,” returned Annie, smiling 
at his evident bewUderment. 

“The charm of a steady hand and a strong arm,** 
replied Lewis. ”But these horses and 1 arc old 
acquaintances ; we had a struggle once for the mastery, 
and 1 conquered, which they have not forgotten.” He 
then gave her a short account of the run-away scene 
in Broadhurst Park, to which she listened with much 
interest. When he had concluded, Annie remarked, 
”How dreadful it must have been when they were 
rushing towards the lake, and you felt uncertain 
whether you might bo able to check their wild career! 
That lake seems destined to become the scene of 
dangerous adventures. 1 must take this opportunity,” 
she continued, with a faint blush, ** of thanking you 
for saving my life : in the few hurried lines 1 wrote 
you, 1 am afraid 1 scarcely made you understand how 
much I — ^in fact, that 1 am not ungrateful.” 

It was now Lewb’s turn to feel embarrassed. The 
moment he had sought for was arrived; he must 
confess that which would turn his companion’s grati- 
tude into avemion ; he must forfeit her good opinion 
irretrievably, and probably for this very reason, (so 
perverse is human nature,) he, for the first time, disco- 
vered that he valued it highly, Annie was the only 
member of the family (with the exception, perhaps, of 
Charles Leicester,) who had never caused him to feel 
painfully his dependent situation, and it had not escaped 
his noU^, how, on several occasions, she had interfered 
to save him from some trifling annoyance, which her 
woman’s tact led her to feel would be doubly morti- 
fying to his proud and sensitive nature. Still he had 
resolved to ihake the confession, and with him to 
resolve, and to do, were one and the same thing. ; 
Another difficulty which rendered hia task more 
embaitasamg .wiEUi, that, m order to make his explana- 
tion ihtelligibk/ he must revert to Lord Bellefield’s 
insult, and thm^, at that moment, nothing would 
have g^ven him greater aatisfactiem than to bestow on 
that unworthy aeipn of nobi^ty a sound horse-whip- 
ping, from i)fa\idea of being auppos^ 

capalte^- llie littleness of iMkkg to revenge himself 


Thinking, however, was useless; the more he re- 
flected, the more embarrassed did he become, so he 
plunged at once in medias res, by exclaiming, •* You 
cannot be aware, Mias Grant, of the pain your words 
give me; far from deserving your gratitude, I must 
implore your pardon for having nearly sacrificed yonr 
life to my unfortunately warm temper, and revengeful 
feelings ; nor shall I again enjoy peace of mind till 1 
have obtained your forgiveness, should I indeed be 
fortunate enough to succeed in doing so.” 

At this singular address, Annie opened her large 
eyes and regarded her companion with nnmixed asto- 
nishment, feeling by no means satisfied that he had 
not suddeuly taken leave of his senses — ^not heeding 
her surprise, however, Lewis continued, *’In order to 
make my tale intelligible, I must revert to an octur- 
rcnce which 1 would rather, for many reasons, have 
left unmentioned ; but you will, 1 hope, do me the 
justice to believe that I am actuated by no unworthy 
motive in alluding to it. About a year ago, my 
favourite dog became entangled, whilst swimming in 
the Serpentine river, and would have been drowned if 
I had not jumped in and saved him.” 

“ I know, I saw it all, we were driving in the park 
at the time,” iutcmipted Annie, eagerly. 

“As I regained the bank,” resumed Lewis, “a 
gentleman, whom I have since learned to be your 
cousin. Lord Bellefleld, came up and offered me a 
sum of money for the dog. I had not accomplislied 
Faust’s rescue without some risk, for though 1 am a 
good swimmer, my wet clothes kept dragging me 
down, and I confess the offer of money for an animal 
I had just imperilled my life to save, irritated me, and 
I returned Tjord Bellefleld an answer which, perhaps, 
he was justified in considering impertinent. When 
Mr. Leicester introduced me to his brother, on the 
day of the skating party, it was evident he had not 
forgotten this transaction, and he soon found an 
opportunity to address me in a stylo which could 
only have been applied to a dependant with safety.” 

As he spoke these words in a tone of bitter con- 
tempt, his eyes flashing and his cheeks burning, his 
companion murmured as though she were thinking 
aloud, “ It was ungenerous of him, in the extreme.” 
Lewis remained silent for a moment, and then con- 
tinued in a calmer voice, “1 am by nature of a 
lamentably liasty temper, and my impulse would 
have led me to resent Lord. Bellefield’s insult on the 
spot; but many considerations withheld me, and still 
possessed by angry feeling, I joined the party on the 
lake. After the ice had given way, \^ile 1 was 
I assisting those who clung to the edges to scramble out, 
1 first b^me aware that you were in the water, and 
I was about to jump in and swim to your assistance 
when, by someJU luck, your cousin approached in a 
state of great excitement, and ordered me authorita- 
tively to “save my master’s daughter.” 

“ Oh ! bow could he say ench a thing F” exclaimed 
Annie indignimtly. 

“As he sfKflm,” resumed Lewis, “some evil spirit 
seemed to take possession oijae, and, to annoy him, I 
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bowed and drew back, saykig * Toar Lordship meat 
excuse me,— *1 am no squire of dames adding, that of 
course he would rescue you himself. Prom the irrita* 
tion produced by my reply, I discovered that his 
Lordship was unable to swim, and having reason to 
suppose your safety was especially important to him, 
the fiendish idea crossed my mind, that by leaving you 
to perish, I could revenge myself on him more effec- 
tually tlran by any other means.” 

” How could you be so unjust, so cniel, even in 
idea?” interrupted Annie reproachfully; “I who have 
never injured you in thought, word, or deed; — ^but 
you were maddened at the time, and knew not what you 
did.” 

” I must indeed have been mad,” exclaimed Lewis, 
completely overcome by the kindness of these last 
words, when 1 could even for a moment forget the 
gentle courtesy wiih whidi yon have dwajs treated 
me— the eonsideration— the— ” He paused abruptly 
and pressed his hand to his forehead as if to shut out 
some hateful vision ; a relaxation of vigilance of which 
the near-side horse took advantage to shy at his 
own shadow and break into a canter, which manoeuvre I 
restored Lewis’s self-possession in an instant, the 
rein was again tightened, and the culprit admonished, 
by a sharp stroke of the whip, that he was not to 
indulge in such caprices for the future, ere his driver 
resumed — *'! had scarcely formed the idea you so 
justly stigmatize as cruel, when tlie atrocity of the 
act flashed across me, and as Lord Bellefield ran off 
to procure a boat, 1 sprang into the water and swam 
towards you, when, imagine the agony of mind 
with which 1 perceived that you would sink before I 
could reach you ! At that moment 1 felt what it was 
to be a murderer ! The rest of the tale you have no 
doubt heard from others — ^liow it pleased the Almighty 
to permit the instinct of my noble dog to become the 
instrument by which you were saved from death, and 
1 from a life of remorse, to which death itself 
would have been preferable. Of this you are already 
aware ; it only remains for mo to add, tliat if the 
deepest self-abhorrence, the most sincere repentance 
for the past may weigh with you, you will foigive mo 
the wrong I meditated.” At this moment the sound 
of horses’ feet cantering, gave notice that General 
Grant was about to effect a junction with the main 
body, and Annie replied hastily, ” As for ns I have 
anything to forgive, Mr. Arundel, 1 do so most 
heartily. If fora moment you thought of allowing my 
life to be socrifleed, you risked your own to save it 
immdiately afterwards, so that I remain your debtor, 
even putting to-day’s adventure out of the account, 
— dbr I fully believe papa and 1 were in a fair way to 
break our necks, though he would not allow it.” 

** Well, Annie,” remarked the Genera), riding up to 
his dau^^iter’s side, ” you don’t appear tol^ frightened 
now.” 

" No^ papa,” was the reply, ” there is nothing to 
be fdarm^ at ; the horses go as quietly as possible.” 

” Alii 1 thought 1 had pretty well tamed them,” 
return^ the General, triumphantly ; ” you scarcely 


liid them at all difficult to restrain now, Mr. Arundel, 

I presume.” 

” They do pull a little strongly, even yet, sir,” 
returned Lewis quietly ; ” that glove was whole when 
I took the reins.” As he spoke, he held up his left 
hand, and disclosed two large rents, caused by the 
friction. 

” Hum !” replied tlie General, slightly disconeerM, 

" well, you’ve driven them very st^ily ; don’t hurry 
them, take tlicm in cool; Walter and I will precede* 
yon, and explain how this adventure came about.” So 
saying, he gave his horse the rein, and he and Walter 
cantered on. 

Lord Bellefield has behaved abominably,” ob- 
served Annie, abruptly, after they had proceeded for 
some distance in silence ; ” he ought to apologize to 
you, and I have a great mind to make him do so.” 

** Do not think of such a thing,” returned Lewis, 
hastily. ** If I can read his character, Lord Bellefield 
is a very proud man, and to one whom he considers 
his inferior, he could not bring himself to apologize ; 
nor, on calmly reviewing my own conduct, can I entirely 
acquit myself of having given him cause of offence ; 
in my manner towards him I liave shown too plainly 
my forgetfulness of our difference of station. Feeling 
that one who is by birth the sou of a soldier, a man 
of old family, and a gentleman in the highest sense of 
the word, is any man’s equal, 1 overlooked the dis- 
tinction between the heir to a peerage, and a poor 
tutor, and 1 treated Lord Bellefield as I would any 
other man whose manner displeased me, cavalierly, 
without considering, or indeed caring, in what light 
my conduct might appear to him. This error I am 
resolved to avoid for the future, and if be will, on 
his part, forbear farther insult, it is all 1 desire. Be- 
lieve me,” added Lewis, in a tone which carried 
conviction with it, " I do not undervalue your kind- 
ness ill advocatirfg my cause, but I would not have 
you suffer farther annoyance on my account; so if 
you have really forgiven me, you will best show it by 
forgetting tho whole matter as speedily as possible.” 

Annie shook her head as though she considered 
sudi a termination to the affair highly improbable, 
merely replying, "Perhaps you arc right in thinking 
I should do more harm than good by my interference ; 
at all events, I will be guided in the matter by your 
wishes. And now, Mr. Arundel,” she continued, “ let 
me say what I have often wished but have never been 
able to find an opportunity to tell you before, and 
that is, that as long as you are with us, — ^not that I 
moan to limit it only to that time,— I hope you will 
r^;ard me os a friend. I have beard from my cousin 
Charles an outline of the circumstances through 
which my father was fortunate enough to secure your 
valuable assistance for poor Walter, and I oaa well 
conceive how greatly you must feel tlie loss of the 
society of your mother and sister.” 

I know not how to thank you for such unexampled 
kindness,— you are indeed returning good for evil/* 
rallied Lewis, warmly ; he paused for a moment, as if 
he were considering how b^t he might express him- 
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self, then added, As far as m. 9 j be, I shall most 
gladly avail myself of the privilege of your friendship. 
I cannot tell you the weight you liavo taken off my 
mind by this convincing proof of your forgiveneai. 
You may imagine how exquisitely painful, knowing 
how little I deserved them, were ^ the civil speeches 
people considered it neccssaiy to make me on my 
^ gallant conduct,’ as they termed it ; as if there were 
anything wonderful in swimming a few yards to save 
a life !*-the wonder would be for any man who could 
swim noi to do so.” 

” And yet, thinking thus lightly of the peril, you 
tell me you were so earned away by your angry feel- 
ing as to hesitate whether or not to leave me to 
perish,” returned Annie, reflectively ; liow strange 
that the mind can be engrossed by passion so com- 
pletely as to banisli all its natural impulses.” 

” You will laugh at me, and think my German 
education has filled roy brain with strange, wild 
fancies,” replied Lewis, ” but 1 believe that we are 
under a species of demoniacal possession at such 
moments— that by indulging our evil feelings instead 
of resisting them, we have given Satan additional 
power over us. You know the legend of the Wild 
Huntsman *, I cannot but look upon the description 
of the spirit'ridcrs who accompany the baron, one on 
a wliite, the other on a black steed, and altcrnalel^ 
ply him with good and evil counsel, less as a metaphor 
than a reality.” 

”You believe, then, that we are constantly sur- 
rounded by spiritual beings jjpiperccptlble to our 
bodily senses F” asked Annie. It is rather a fearful 
idea.” 

” Believse,” returned Lewis, ” is perhaps too strong 
a term to apply to any theory not distinctly borne out 
by Holy Writ, but as far as I have studied the subject, 
I think the existence of spiritual beings of opposite 
natures, some good, some evil, is clehrly indicated by 
Scripture ; and there are many passages which would 
lead one to suppose that they are permitted, under 
certain Tcs'trictions, to interest themselves in mundane 
affair^ and influence the thouglits which are the 
springs of human actions-— immaterial agents, ir. {act, 
for working out the will of God. Nor do X see any- 
tliing fearful *in the idea ; on the contrary, as we 
cannot doubt that it is our own fimlt if the evil 
spirits ever prevail against us, and that good angels 
witness our struggles to do right, and are at hand to 
a^t us, 1 consider the theory a most consolatory one.” 

** 1 never looked at the subject in this light before,” 
obaierTed Annie, thoughtfully; " of course, like most 
other people, 1 had a vague; visionary kind of belief 
in the existence of good angels, and evil spirits, but 
I never the belief practically, never imagined 
th^ had: aliytUiDff to ^ and yet it seems 

reasonAlbIb that Wh«t you have suggested should be 
the daf^ Ob ! it we'ooi^ but have our spiritual eyes 
oM^ ao tbit we (kiidi:eee them, we then should love 
ah^ so hate and fear the evil 

to such u degrf^f that ft would be quite easy to 
tidily, and bnpoMbte 44 , wrong.” 


** I suppose, if our faith were as strong as it should 
be,” returned Lewis, *^we ou^t so to realise the 
truths of ChiisUanity, that we should feel as yon 
describe.” 

His companion made no reply, but sat for some 
minutes apparently pursuing the train of thought to 
which his words had given rise^ At length rousing 
herself, she turned to Lewis, sayings with a eoiVs 
smile, ” We shall be capital friends, I see ; I did not 
know you could talk so nicely about thl^ of tliis 
kind ; 1 delight in people who give me new ideas— 
you must teach me German too, when all tills bustle 
is over. I shall ask papa to let you do so,— 1 do wont 
to learn German above every thing, and to read 
Schiller, and Goethe, and lia Motte fouqn^, and all 
sorts of people. Will you take compassion on my 
ignorance, and accept me as a pupil? I sludl not be 
quite as dull as poor Walter, 1 hope.” 

” 1 shall be delighted to play Masto of the Cere- 
monies to introduce you to those of the German 
authors who are -best worth knowing, always provided 
that the General approves of my so doing,” returned 
Lewis. 

” Oh ! papa will approve,” replied Annie, ” he can 
care nothing about it one way or another, and when- 
ever tliat is the case, he always lets me do as I like; 

and as to Aunt Martha well, there may be some 

dilficulty with her, I confess, but the most ferocious 
animals are tamed by kindness, and it’s hard if I can’t 
coax her into submission to my will and pleasure.” 

” 1 flatter myself I have become rather a favourite 
with Miss Livingstone since the affair of the horses,” 
observed Lewis ; ” I have heard her describe me as * a 
young man of unusual abilities and irreproachable 
moral character’ to three distinct sets of visitors 
during the last week.” 

” You’ve caught her tone exactly,” returned Annie 
laughing; *'bat it’s very abominable of you to deride 
my venerable aunt.” 

And so they chatted on, Lewis forgetting alike his 
proud reserve and his dependent position, in his plea, 
sure in once again meeting with the kindness and 
sympathy to wluch he had been so long a stranger^ 
and Annie engrossed by the joy with wMch she per- 
ceived the ice that care and sorrow had frozen round 
the heart of her young companion, melt before the 
fascination of her look and manner ; and when the 
phaeton drew up before the ample portals of Broad-, 
hurst, it would have been hard to decide which of 
the two felt most sorry that that pleasant drive hod 
come so quickly to an end. 

Our train stUl runs akmg tho IUilboai) of Life, 
but a most important stathni has been passed when 
Lewis first arrived ei the conclusion that he had 
ceased to dislike Annie Grant. 

CHAmn XSll. 

J>Z GRAWnUTlIiliB HAKES A CONFIDBMCE AND EUC118 
CUAELXX IEICKSTEK’B IDEAS ON HATILX ko^T.. 

It was the motmng of Twelfth-day, and in Broad- 
huM’siuunentnuuiaEon confusion reigned supreme; for 
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a grand ball waa about to be given to the ooontj^ 
and legions of upholsterers’ men had taken the house 
by storm, and were sealously employed in turning it 
out of the windows. Minerva was great upon the 
occasion ; starched to the enth^ she rustled tlirough 
the apartments like an austere whirlwind, striking an 
icy terror to the hearts of the stoutest workmen, and 
leading the chief upholsterer himself the life of a 
convicted felon on the treadmill — solitary confinement, 
implying separation from Minerva, would have been a 
boon to that harassed tradesman. Whatever he put 
up she instantly had taken down ; all his suggestions 
she violently opposed ; he never gave an order that 
slie did not contradict ; when he was down stairs 
she required him at the top of the house; if he 
appeared without his hat, she took him out of doors. 
Foxe’s Martyrs would seem a mere book of 8p<»ts 
beside a faithful ohroniclo of all that upholsterer 
suffered on the occasion at the hands of Minerva 
Livingstone. Had he not been endowed with re- 
markable tenacity of life, ere he had set that house in 
order he would have died. 

Amongst others of the dispossessed, Charley Lei- 
ocstcr, having retreated from room to room before 
the invaders, at last, fairly driven out, was fain 
to seek refuge in the garden. In this extremity 
he betook himself to a certain terracc-walk, where 
he trusted to find sunshine and quiet. Having, as 
he fondly imagined, secured these necessary ingre- 
dients to his happiness, he was i)rocceding to recruit 
exhausted nature with a mild cigar, when a footstep 
was heard approaching, and immediately afterwards 
the erect and portly form of ihc Dc Grande ville hove 
ill sight, and bore down upon him. Now it must be 
known that these two gentlemen regarded each other 
with very different feelings, — Jjciccster, albeit by no 
means given to discovering faults of character iu his 
acquaintances, could not Wt perceive tlie absurd sclf- 
consequence and pompous pride which wore so pal- 
pably displayed in l3e Grandeville’s every look and 
action, and while this revolted his good taste, and 
produced in him a passive feeling of dislike, the style 
of conversation usually adopted by the redoubtable 
Marmaduke, which, however it might begin, invariably 
ended in some form of self-glorification, actively bored 
him. Accordingly, it was with anything but a feding 
of satisfaction that he now witnessed his approach. 
De Qrandcville, on the other hand, looked up to 
Leicester on account of his connexion with the 
peerage, and, knowing his popularity among the best 
set of men about town, regarded him as on oracle on 
aU points of etiquette and bienneance. Being, there- 
fore, at that moment in the act of revolving in his 
anxious mind a most weighty matter on wJiich he 
required good advice, Charley was the man of all 
others he most wished to meet with. Marching 
vigorously onward, he soon reached the spot where, 
half-sitting, half-lying, on the broad top of a low stone 
bahstrade, Leicester was ruminating over liis ci^. 
Having hdtod immediately in front of his victim^ 


•De Gnmdeville raised Lis hand to hisTorehead, in a 
;mllitaiy salute, which manoeuvrei acquired partly In 
jest, p^ly in earnest, had now beoome habitual to 
him. 

Ar— enjoying a weed, eh I Mr. Leieester P ” he 
began; “'ponmyword, you’ve selected a most pic- 
turesque spot for your bivouac ; if it’s not against the 
standing oilers to smoke here, I’ll join you in a cigar, 
for — ar-— to tell you the truth, 1 rather want jive 
minutes* conversation with you.” • 

“I’m in for it,” thought Leicester ; ’’well, what 
must be, must; the sun will be off here in about 
half an hour, and 1 suppose I can endure him for that 
space of time.” He only said, however, holding out 
his cigar-case languidly, ” Can I offer you one P” 

“At— many thanks, you’re one of the few men 
whose taste I can rely on ; but— ar— really, tlie things 
they sell now, and pretend to call genuine, are such 
trash, that — ar — I am forced to import ray own. I 
sent out an agent to Cuba express — ar — at least, Ho- 
binson, who supplies my club — ar — ^thc Caryatides, 
you know — sent him on a liint from me, and I can’t 
match tho cigars he brought me anywhere; I’ve 
never met with anything like them. Ask your 
brother ; he knows them — ar — let him have hrif a 
box, as the greatest favour.” 

”Bell lives on cigars and gin-and-watcr when he’s 
in his native state,” returned Leicester, slightly alter- 
ing his position so that he could rest his back more 
conveniently against a statue ; ” if he’s been going 
too fast, and got out of condition, ho takes a cimrse 
of that sort of thing, and it always brings him right 
again ; it’s like tuniing a screwy horse out to grass.” 

De Graudeville, who had appeared somewhat ab- 
stracted daring tills interesting record of the domestic 
habits of Lord Bellefield, changed the conversation 
by observing, " Ar — you see, when a man of a certain 
— ar — position iu society, gets — ^ar — ^towards middle 
life — ^ar — say, three or four-aud-tbirty, it appears to 
roc that it adds very much to his weight to — av^ 

; to——” 

I ” To drink brown-stout instead of pale ale,”exd[aimed 
Leicester, more eagerly than his wont ; ” I observed 

you did so at , when wc were treating the 

incorruptible electors, and it struck mo as a decided 
mistake.” 

Ar— yes, I believe,— that is, of course,— you are 
right ; but that was not exactly what 1 was going to 
observe,” returned De * Qrandcville, slightly em- 
barrassed ; in fact, I was going to say that it adds to 
a man’s weight in society, increases his influence, 
and improves Lis general position, to be— ar— well 
married!” 

” About that I scarcely know, it’s not a matter to 
decide on hastily,” returned Leicester, coolly lighting 
a fresh cigar, whicli, being of an obstinate disposition, 
required much scientific management and considerable 
ba^ puffing to induce it to perform properly ; in 
regard to (puff) marriage, Mr. De GrandevOle, lookii^ 
at it philosophically — and 1 can assure you it’s a su^ 
jeet on which I’ve expended much (puff, puff,} seijous 
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thought, -^looking at it in a reasonablo business- 
liko point of view, it becomes a mere (pnff) affair of 
debtor and ereditor, — ^a question of what yon lose, and 
what you gain. Let us try the matter by various 
tests, and see how the accouilt stands. We’il begin 
with the watriiwords of the day, for instance; 
‘Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality.* Liberty, — a 
single man can do as he likes without consulting any- 
body ; a married man can do as he likes only when 
his wife shares the inclination, which, as no two 
people ever look at any thing in exactly the same 
point of view, appears a somewhat stringent restric- 
tion ‘.^Fraternity, — asingle man maychoose his friends 
where he feels inclined, i^e or female, as it may have 
pleased Providence to create them ; a married man 
dare not, unless he has a taste for domestic misery, 
and possesses eyes which are nail-proof, cultivate a 
female friend, and somehow one feels if one were 
married, one should not exactly wish to have a set of 
men always dangling about one’s house ^Equality,-— 
a single man, if he has received a gentleman’s educa- 
tion, wears a good coat, and has wit enough to keep 
himself warm, is anybody’s equal; a married man 
must bear all his wife’s burdens as well as his own, 
and doesn’t get asked by the Browns, because the 
Smiths have told them her grcat-giundfatlicr was 
transported for stealing a pewter pot. Now let us look 
at the per contra side — single man soon gets tired of 
his uidimited liberty; there’s no fun in having your 
own way if you’ve no one to contradict you ; a little 
opposition becomes a positive luxury, and this you’re 
sure to obtain by matrimony : then, as to fraternity, 
friends are better than acquaintances, certainly, just 
as a mule u preferable to a jackass, but they’re not 
much comfort to one, after all; my most intimate 
friend lives in Ceylon, and writes to me once in five 
years about hunting elephants : now your wife is part 
of your goods and chattels, belongs to you as com- 
pletely as your boot-jack, and when in hours of indo- 
lence you wisli to sit with your soul in slippers, she, 
if she is worth her salt, is ready to pull off the 
psychological boots that arc pinching your mind, and 
prevent the dolee far niente from becoming meaningless 
and insipid. L^tly, there’s no such equality in the 
world as between husband and wife, when they arc 
really suited to each other, appreciate their relative 
positions justly, and endeavour to make practice and 
principle coincide. These are my ideas regarding the 
marriage state, Mr. Dc Grandevillc ; but ’tis no use 
discussing the matter ; society has long since decided 
/^e question in favoiif of wedlock, and there are only 
enourii exceptions to prove- the rule. Byron enuu- 
elatea a great truth when he declared, -«*- 

‘‘Han was not formed to live alone 

the animat’s gregarious, ur, and the solitary system 
is totally opp^ed to all its tastes and habits.” 

"Ar— really— ^’pon my word, you scorn to have 

the subject ^ply, Mr. Leicester,” returned 
De ' GrandeviHe, wlio was somewhat astonished at 
Chariey’s volubility, and tOq, completely blinded by 


self-importance to perceive that tbc other was more or 
less laughing at him; “however, the drift of your 
ftfgument appears in favour of matrimony, and— ar— 
in fact — a^— I quite think as you do on the matter. 
Now, in my position I consider such ou arraugemoni 
would be most .desirable, adways supposing one can 
meet with— ar— a suitable partner.” 

“Ay, there’s the rub,” rejoined Leicester, leisurely 
flipping the ashes from the end of his cigar. 

“ I consider that I have a right to look— ar— high,” 
continued De Grandeville, folding his arms withdignity ; 
“our family dates from the Conquest; our immediate 
ancestor came over as equerry to William of Normandy. 
I suppose you are aware how the name arose from an 
incident in that invasion ?” 

Leicester professed his ignorance of tlie anec- 
dote, and De Qrandcville proceeded — “My ancestor 
was riding near the person of his liege lord some 
few days after the victory of Hasangs, when at 
the extreme verge of the horizon he descried the 
city of Canterbury, and in the excitement of the 
moment he exclaimed, pointing with his mailed 
hand, ‘Voila! niie grandeville.’ William overheard 
the remark, and fixing his piercing glance upon 
him, observed sarcastically, ‘Ha! sayest thou so? 
he wlio hath been the first to discern yon great city, 
should be the first to enter it.’ ‘ By the grace of 
God, and with your permission. Sire, so I wiU,* 
exclaimed my ancestor ; William nodded assent, my 
ancestor dapped spurs to his horse, and never drew 
bridle fill the standard of Normandy floated on the 
highest tower of Canterbury. For iliis gallant exploit 
lie was made governor of the city, and received the 
name and titles of Do Grandeville. It’s — ^ar— a 
creditable story.” 

“Extremely,” returned Leicester, yawming ; “ I’ve a 
vague Idea the man we all came from was hanged for 
horse-stealing.” 

“ Ar—yes - very good,” rejoined Do Grandeville, 
recognising aii excellent jest in his companion’s 
assertion; “but, as I was about to observe, in my 
position a man owts as it were a duty to his family, 
he ought not to marry a nobody.” 

‘' Decidedly, such a connexion should be avoided,” 
returned Charley, scntentiously, presenting the hot 
cud of his cigar to an inquisitive snail which appeared 
inclined to join the party. 

“Ar — the De Grandcvilles have been from time 
immemorial large landed proprietors,” resumed their 
grandiloquent descendant ; “ half the county of — — 
belongs to them ; the estates held by my branch of the 
family are immense, and though— or— just at present, 
they are not exactly in my possession, yet if anything 
were to happen to my cousin Hildebrand and his seven 
boys, I might be placed in— ar— a very different 
position; therefore, in looking out for a wife, 1 hold 
it incumbent on me to select a lady who would not 
disgrace a prominent situation, were she called upon 
to fill one.” 

Leicester, (whose attention had been thoroughly 
engrossed by tlie snail, ^ which after having made 
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sttndfj futilo attempts to avoid the cigar coaiimie 
its onward ooiirse, had at length yielded the point, 
and, having turned round, was now crawling off in an 
opposite direction,) somewhat astonished his com- 
panion by quoting with great empressmeni the words 
of the old nurseiy ballad-— 

“ Off ho set 
With his opera hat;** 

as, however, he immediately afterwards assumed a 
look of the deepest attention, De Grandcvillc set it 
down as an instance of the eccentricity of genius, and 
continued — Ar — this, as you must perceive, renders 
certain qualifications essential in the object of my 
choice. I could select no one who by birth and 
position was not perfectly unexceptionable. I should 
Uso require her to possess, in an eminent degree, the 
manners of sooicty ; another great point would be — 
ar— ** 

"Plenty of tin," suggested Charley, making a face 
at the retreating snail. 

" Ar — ^yes — in my. position it would of course be a 
matter of prudence, before bringing upon myself the 
expenses of a family, to ascertaiii that I can command 
an income sufficient to enable me to mix in the set to 
which — ar — ^in point of fact, I belong." 

" Nothing under 3,000/. a-year would suit my 
book,” replied Leicester— “ 3,000/. per annum and 
perfection, 1 might put up with, but 4,000/. would be 
better without aii actu^ angel, and beyond tiiat 
mark I*d bate an attaching quality in the damsel for 
every additional 500/. in the funds." 

" Ar — I have reason to believe that the income of 
the lady in regard to whom 1 am about to ask your 
advice, exceeds the sum you first mentioned,” replied 
De Grandevillc. 

" Oh, there is then a real bona fide lady in the case — 
you’ve positively marked down your bird ?” exclaimed 
Leicester; "pray, have I the honour of her ac- 
quaintance F " 

" Ar — ^yes — 1 liave often met her in your society — 
in fact, she forms one of the party now domesticated at 
Broadhurst." 

"Staying in the house, cli?” I’etumcd Charley, 
feeling slightly curious-—" by Jove ! who can it be P 
you’re not going to try and cut out Belleficld by 
proposing fur my cousin Annie, arc you ? 1 wish you 
would, it would sell Bell so beautifully." 

"Of course— ar— you are joking,” returned De 
Grandeville proudly ; " 1 would not do such a shabby 
thing by his lordship, upon any consideration." 

Leicester was amused at the cool way in which his 
companion seemed to take it for granted that he had 
only to enter the field against his brother, in order to 
secure the prize ; he kept his entertainment to himself, 
however, merely replying—" Well, if it isn’t Annie, 
who is it P I can scarcely imagine you have set your 
affections on Mi 9 S Livingstone." 

" The Livingstones are a good old family," returned 
De Omndeville, " but the representative of the name 
to whom you aUude, would have been a more suitable 
matoli for my late excellent father, than for myself— 


no, sir, the lady to whom I may probably afford the 
opportunity of allying herself to the house of De. 
Grandeville, is as suitable in age as in all other 
qualifications — Miss Peyton is in her two-and* 
twentieth year.” 

"Miss how much!” exclaimed Leicester, im* 
petuously, sitting bolt upright, and flinging the rem- 
nant of his cigar after the snail, which was yet 
striving to make good its retreat. 

"Miss Laura Peyton,” returned Do Grandeville; 
"I don’t wonder you aro surprised. I am aware, as 
well as yourself, that her grandfather was in trade ; I 
can assure you that stood in my way for a long time, 
and it was not till I had gone through the pedigree 
carefully, with a friend in the Herald’s College, and 
clearly traced back the family to the time of Edward 
the Third, that I ever thought seriously of the thing." 

"And how do you mean to carry on the cam- 
paign P " asked Leicester, who had by this time re- 
covered his composure ; " do you intend to lay regu- 
lar siege to the young lady’s affections, or is it to 
be a look-and-die, * vem, vidi, viei ’ affair P " 

"Ar— really — I am scarcely sanguine enough to 
hope to carry the citadel by a coup-de-main,'* returned 
De Grandcvillc ; " but my tactics will be very much 
regulated by those of my fair enemy at present ; if I 
might judge by one or two slight skirmishes wc have 
had together, the garrison will not hold out to cx- 
tremity when once the breastworks are taken, and 
the place properly invested.” At this moment a 
I servant approached De Grandeville, with a message 
from General Grant requesting his presence. "Ar 
— ^yes— say I’ll attend the General immediately," was 
the reply ; then, as the servant deported, De Gran- 
deville continued, " Ar — the course , of true love 
never did run smooth, you sec, Mr. Leicester ; ar — 
shall have an opportunity of speaking to you again 
on this matter, and hearing your opinion more in full; 
at present 1 must wish you good morning." So say- 
ing, he slightly raised his hat in salutation, and marched 
off, in a great state of dignified self-complacency. 

Leicester watched him till ho was out of sight ; then, 
springing from his seat, he began pacing up and down 
the terrace with hasty strides, muttering fiom time to 
time such uncomplimentary remarks as, “ Insufferable 
puppy I " “ Conceited ass I ” all of which evidently 
bore reference to his late companion. Having let off a 
little of his extra steam by this means, he gave vent 
to the following soliloquy ; “ Well, I’m nicely in for 
it this time ! Because a love affair, with the chance of 
possible consequences, wasn’t trouble enough, I must 
have a rival step in— and suc^i a rival — why, the vciy 
sight of that man disagrees with me ; — ^and then to hear 
him talk, it’s positively sickoningl—ril be off to London 
to-morrow morning ; — and yet I do like the girl, — 
know I do, because it occurred to me only yesterday 
tliat 1 wasn’t half good enough for her. I suppose i 
she looks upon me as a mere fortune-hunter— thinks | 
1 only care about her for the sake of her money. I 
wish she hadn’t a farthing ! I wish— eh ! what aoi 
I talking about ? Heigho ! that’s another curse of 
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poverty : a poor devil like me can’t even afford the 
hizury of a dbintcrested attachment. Then that man 
— that De Grandeville— to hear an animal like timt 
debating whether she was good enough for him ! 1 
declare^ he’s made me feci quite feverish ! I’d no 
idea it was possible for anything to excite me to suoh 
a degree the notion were not too preposterous, I 
should redly begin to fancy I must be falling in love 1 
She never can have the bad taste to like him — ^in fact, 
there’s nothing to like in him— and yet the fellow 
seemed confident ; but that is the nature of the 
brute 'though I don’t know, women are such fools 
sometimes, she might take him at his own prico^ — that 
military swagger of his might go down with some of 
the sex once let a woman fancy a man to be a hero, 
or a martyr, or a patriot, or any other uncomfortable 
celebrity of a like nature, and she will be ready to 
tlirow herself at his head just as if those fellows 
were not the very last men in the world to want 
wives ! 1 suppose it’s the additional odds in favour 
of widowhood that constitute the great attraction — 
females are naturally capricious. Well, I shall try and 
take the matter easily, at ail events ; I dare say it won’t 
break my heart, whichever way it goes ; I shall make 
observations, and if she really has the bad taste to 
prefer this man, — he’s welcome to her — a woman who 
could love diM, would never do for my wife ; that one 
fact would aigue an amount of incompatibility of 
temper which would be furnishing work for Doctors’ 
Commons before the first year’s connubial felicity was 
over. I wonder whether there’s any luncheon going 
on; it’s astonishing how thirsty anything of this 
kind makes me! Pale ale I must have,— or ruU 
cealum! ” And, having arrived at this conclusion, he 
tluust his hands — of whose delicate appearance he 
was especially careful — ^into his pockets, to preserve 
them from the cold, and strolled off to put his resolu- 
tion into practice. 

In the meantime, Marmaduke De Grandeville, 
while listoning with his outward ears to General 
Grant’s dull electioneering details, was inwardly con- 
gratulating liimself on the favourable impression he 
had made on that very sensible young man, the 
Honourable Charles Leicester, and thinking what a 
useful ally he had secured to assist him in carrying 
out his matrimonial project. 

Verily, there ore as many comedies performed off 
the stage as upon it ! 

(To ho eoniinmod.) 


HOME IN 1849, 

Wb have seen what was the social bearing and in- 
t^mal department of Home, from the time of the 
abdioation of the Pope to that of the entiy of the 
l^neh ottffv We must now give a glance at 

what its.iituifiiipa bes been since, is at this present 
be come short time hence ; if thn 
grind it down, into that utter 


^ m inim uid the dcatraetioh of its palaces would 


be a mere temporary evil, not worthy to be put in 
comparison, for a single instant, with the threatened 
mental bondage and spiritual slavery of its ill-used 
inhabitants. 

To the courage and unanimity, the devotedness and 
disinterestedness of the Homans, daring the lateomel 
and most unjustifiable attack of thePiencb upon their 
city, the impartial voice of history will do ample 
justice ; whilst the moralist and delineator of manners 
will not find less subject of eulogium in the patience, 
cheerfulness and good humour with which they sup- 
ported their various trials ; the sacrifice of property, 
suspension of employment, daily increasing scarcity of 
provisions and of means; continued loss of dear 
friends and relatives; and the constant menace of 
personal danger, by the missiles of the enemy, from 
the first moment that the sound of Prcnch artillery 
burst upon their ears, at the gate of Santa Angelica, 
to the l^t fatal one, when, all farther resistance being 
unavailing, and only tending to the useless shedding 
of blood, tlicy were compelled to admit within their 
venerable walls their brother republicans, who entered 
sword in hand, — in token, wo presume, of the peace to 
secure which, to them, was the pretended excuse of 
the French for ever having landed on their shores I 

It was on the evening of the 3d of July that the 
French troops entered Home, amidst the execrations 
and insults of its not yet subdued inhabitants ; for even 
at that moment they seized the tri-colourcd Italian 
fiag, which was still waving from the balcony of the 
Cafe Huspoli, and bore it aloft, with deafening cheers 
and shouts of ** Vim V Italia i Viva la liepublica ! 
immediately in the rear of their besiegers ; defending 
it at the imminent peril of tlicir lives, against ^lio 
bayonets of Oudinot’s men, who vainly sought to 
wrest it out of their hands. The next day, however, 
the Government, with the true dignity and good senso 
which hod marked all its previous proceedings, put 
forth a proclnjnation in duo form, announcing the 
arrival of the French in the city, and calling upon the 
inhabitants to refrain from all personal aggression 
towards them, as unworthy the decorum of Homan 
citizens. ^ 

Hut two days had scarcely elapsed before the 
city began to experience the tyranny of its new 
commanders. The most despotic proclamations were 
issued. The printing of newspapers, manifestos, or 
any kind of public document, on the part of the 
Homans, was prohibited ; as well as all clubs and as- 
semblies, even to a group of half a dozen persons 
standing together conversing in tlie streets ; and all 
the inhabitants were required to bo in their houses 
by half-past nine at night, and not toleove them after 
that hour, without a militaiy escort. This revival of 
the Cnrfew-law of William the N<»rman^ wl^ch was so 
distasteful even to the phlegm of our Saxon ancestors, 
was a thousand times more so to the susceptible and 
imaginative Homans, whose great delight it is, in 
common with the rest of the Italians, to stroll gaily 
up and down the Corso, in parties^ during their de- 
lirious summer nights, Ming the brimy air with their 
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vongSy or the favourite airs of some admired opera» to by a gigantic and most devoted Mbory whose aj^ 
which th^ will listen for a whole seasouj without pearanoe brought back to the imagination the tales of 
satiety, fin place of this innocent amusementy they the Arabian Nights. This Moor had twice saved his 
were forced to content themselves with looking down master’s lifoy was at his sid^ in the de fen ioe 
from their windowSj upon the patrob of French cavaby of the Janiculumy by amuskct-bally which he received 
and infantry that paraded the streetsy with their full in the forehead. The loss o^oifioers in Garibaldi’s 
muskets cockedy and their fingers on the triggersy to legion was greaty owing to their indomitable coura^ 
enforce the strict observance of the law ; saluting each, amounting even to rashness, not only in rushing 
as it passed, with loud imitations of the Growings of forward, at all times, to tlic points of greatest danger, 
the bird whose boasting and braggadocio strut w well but inviting individual attack, by their bright 
expresses the character of the nation that have chosen scarlet uniforms, which rendered them far more eon- 
it for their crest. spicuous than the privates, who were clothed in dark 

Harsher measures, however, led to more sanguinary green. Among these officers two will long be remem- 
modes of revenge, and assassinations andincen^rism, ^red by those who had ever seen them— one. Colonel 
unknown in the time of the Triumvirate, were resorted Daverio, a model of manly beauty in fonn and bearing ; 
to in manifestation of the general discontent. Oudinot the oilier. Colonel Masiui, who fell, after having had 
drove out of the city, at a few hours’ notice, hundreds three horses killed under liim. Many of these ofScers 
of young Lombards and Bolognese, on the pretence wer6ricb,andnobly paid the men under their command 
that they were not Romans, and, therefore, did not out of their own private resources ; among them were 
come within the tender mercies of the French — drove Visconti of Milan, Mancli of Genoa; Scarzera, aide- 
them out to die upon the road, of fever, hunger, and de-camp to Garibaldi, who died of lus wounds in the 
despair; for how could those unfortunates, utterly hospiid of San Spirito, leaving behind him twelve 
devoid as they were of resources, hope ever to reach millions of Austrian lire; two millions of which he 
their homes, if, indeed, the cruel chances of war had bcqueatlicd to the city of Vicenza, towards the losses 
left them homes to reach P And they were seen thus it had sustained from the spoliations of the Austrians ; 
dying, by English eyes, that turned away in grief and and lastly, in this list, though not in that of fame^ 
shame at such a sight ! Colonel Munara, who, young, bravo, and rich, nobly 

Garibaldi, meanwhile, the heroic Garibaldi, had fell in the front of the battle, in the cause of Italian 
called his faithful followers around him, and told them freedom ; and whose memory will bo immortalized 
to consider well, that in continuing to share his for- scarcely more from his own merits tlian from the 
tunes they must make up their minds to share more discourse delivered over his remains, by the excellent, 
than the usual liardships of a soldier’s life— to make the lamented, Hugo Bossi, (since basely shot by the 
the earth their bed, the heavens their canopy — ^to Austrians,) who concluded it by the too truly prophetic 
endure privations of every kind, and to be exposed to words, that he doubted not it would be his own fate 
pcrpeti^ danger, equally from open contest and secret to end Ids days upon a scaffold ; adding, that be should 
machinations. He concluded by saying, " Let those, mount it cheerftrily, conscious of the purity of his 
and those only, who for the sake of glory and a good motives in the cause he liad embraced, and that his 
cause, do not fear these and all other perils, follow last words would be Fiva VUalia. Yet have such 
me.” One long unanimous shout of “ Viva Garibaldi / men been held up in some of the leading London 
Viva V Italia V' burst from the troop, and of them jounuils, os a set of marauding beggars, intent only 
not one remained behind, when he sallied forth out of on pillage and extortion ! Garibaldi himself refused 
the gates of Rome, and bent his course towards the the most tempting offers from Oudinot, of safe conduct 
mountains. One word more of Garibaldi ere we lose and conveyance for himself and his followers, with a 
sight of him. Stem and cool in the field, and in- liberal provision for their expenses; but 'the noble 
flexible in discipline, he was yet gentle in his private chieftain declined even to see him, save at the head of 
life, and remarkably simple in his manners. By his his troops ; which Garibaldi told him he deemed the 
solars he was absolutely adored. When he appeared most fitting place for a general, and where he had 
in the streets, ho was hailed by the men as the bravest continually looked for General Oudinot, but in vain, 
of the brave, by the women, os their protetiore, their Madame Garibaldi was a woman every way fitted to 
protector and hope. He was highly prepossessing in he the wife of a hero ; her beauty was of a noble and 
his appearance, fair complexion^, with a beard in- commanding char^tcr ; her maimers particularly at- 
ft lining to aubum, and a profusion of hair of the same tractive, from their franknessi blended with dignity, 
colour, that flowed low down upon his neck ; his Her courage had hitherto enabled her to support the 
stature was above the middle heighl^ his chest ex- anxieties inseparable from her position, and to sliaie 
pansive, bis limbs vigorous, his countenance calm and her husband’s dangers, with his fortunes. To her he 
thoug^itfuL He wore a hti looped up at the side confided, in his forced and hazardous marches towards 
with a plume of feathers ; a scarlet blouse, girt round Venice, the command of the cavalry ; but, alas ! she 
the waist by a broad Idack kathem belt, with a fitting sunk under the fatigues, (which her peculiar situat ion at 
aeoompanimmit of dagger and pistol^ and rode a that time rendered her unable to bear up against, with 
wMte horse, whidi waa always to^ be seen in the her wonted energy,} and the grief she felt at seeing 
fsont of tiie battle. He was genmnllj accompanied the faithful adherents to her husband falling, day after 
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daj« ill Ills cause. She died at Frimaro^ in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ravenna^ in a lonely hut, sheltered there 
by the humanity of the lowly occupants, who were 
thrown into prison at Ravenna, when their deed of 
mercy was discovered. Garibaldi received her last 
sigh, and in it lost the being whose smile had shed a 
KSdo over his brightest victories, and whose voice liad 
imparted consolation to liim under his darkest re- 
verses ! 

One of the first steps of the re-established ponti- 
fical government was to open again two of the most 
iniquitous and odious institutions that ever disfigured 
society calling itself civilized and enlightened, — ^the 
Inquisition, or Holy Office^ as it has of late years 
more insidiously been termed, and the Tribunal of the 
Vicar General. Six months have not yet elapsed, 
since, by order of the Triumvirate, the Inquisition 
was thrown open to the inspection of the public, 
previously to its courts being converted into cavalry 
barracks, and its chambers into dwellings for the 
industrious poor. It was on Sunday, the first of 
April, that this most unlooked-for exhibition took 
place; scarcely was there man, woman, or child in 
Rome and the vicinity, that did not run to behold it. 
From St. Angelo’s to St. Peter’s a dense mass was 
seen hurrying to the spot— tlie secret cells, the trap- 
doors, the mysterious niclies were all eagerly explored. 
With impatient curiosity, mingled with horror, were 
the gloomy staircases, that led to the subterranean 
dun^ns, descended — among the dust and scattered 
bones of the victims that had perished there, were 
found rings, and fragments of female ornaments. The 
walls were covered with inscriptions, in various lan- 
guages ; most of them protesting the innocence of the 
unfortunates by whom they were written, of the 
crimes imputed to them. Among these inscriptions, 
the simplicity of one, in English, b this the Christian 
Faith?'' was peculiarly touching to those who recog- 
nised their native language, in the appeal of some 
lonely countryman, incarcerated there, perhaps, for 
years ; thiuking of his own England, the sea-girt isle, 
proud and free, from which he was, too probably, 
aeparated for ever; possibly only for some unguarded 
expression, or, haply, for a noble adherence to the 
religion which he believed to be “ pure and undefiled 
before God.” 

The officials of the Inquisition, having had their 
mbgivings that their proceedings, past and present, 
mic^it be subjected to the visits of a more enlightened 
government than they had been before in the habit 
of treating with, had taken the precaution to destroy 
ipreat part of the records and reports of the Holy 
Office; but enough remained to show how extended 
a system of biifa^ and espionage had emanated from 
its sacred funotioiis* Many were the respectable in- 
dividuals who'foiuid themadves, to their equal asto- 
ni^me&t .snd in^bgtmtioD, denounced merely for the 
optttioiis &ey had expressed within their own walls, 
b/: persons who bad been in the habit of 

{jnsquimtiiig thmr houses,^ as .intimate and congenial 
^asbeiates* Well mi^ they etchdm, ”lf it had been 


mine enemy, I could have borne it ; but it was my 
friend, yea, mine own familiar friend, that did it.” 
And surely it is not too much to say, that of all the 
misfortunes to which Rome has been subjected for 
centuries by its clerical government, the extensive 
system of spics^ and informers, encouraged and 
practised by the priests, may be regarded as that 
which has had the most debasing effect upon 
the character of the Romans ; generating in them 
habits of lying, evasion, aud distrust, and entirely 
destroying the security of their domestic and social 
enjoyment. 

It was singular enough that the modem records of 
the Inquisition related chiefly to political offences ; 
that is to say, to persons who were suspected of 
advocating any freedom of inquiry, into matters of 
religion or goveniment. Still there was one religious 
victim, who had been incarcerated two-ond-twenty 
years within the walls; but his was, after all, a civil 
offence, which would have called down censure and 
punishment equally iu any country, Catholic or Pro- 
testant. He had come from America, with forged 
letters, in order to get himself inducted into a 
bishopric. The crime was a serious one, the error in 
the punishment of it was the secrecy of the pro- 
ceeding — for, all these years, the unhappy relatives 
of the man knew not where he was, nor, in fact, 
whether he was alive or dead. But it is a maxim in 
the Roman church, never to let the crimes or mis- 
demeanours of the priesthood transpire, if there be 
any possibility of hiding them. 

The first prisoner that the Inquisition, thus re- 
opened with a haste as indecent as it was impolitic, 
received within its walls, under the direction of Oudi- 
not, was the excellent and exemplary Dr. Achilli, 
with no other grounds of accusation against him than 
that he had caused four thousand copies of the New 
Testament to be printed in Italian, after Diodati’s 
edition, called- the Protestant, during the brief period 
of mental illumination which prevailed under the 
Republican government. Tlicse copies were all 
eagerly bought up by the Romans. Was that a 
proof that their religious sentiments were lost ? No ; 
was it not rather an evidence that they desired to 
base them upon a pure and sincere conviction, and a 
knowledge of the doctrines they were expected to 
profess, from, as nearly us they could attain it, the 
original source? And many were the remarks a 
perusal of those sacred records of eternal life elicited 
from persons who had before no idea of them, but 
from such garbled expositions as the priests thought 
proper from time to time to give. Many were the 
quotations of them, from young men, who, only a few 
months before, seemed neither^to know nor care for 
anything connected with religion, beyond such an 
observance of tlie formulas of their church, as might 
screen them from the censure of their spiritual 
directors; and among their quotations those which 
alluded to the distmeiion made by our blessed Lard, 
between Ihings- temporal and things etermd, the 
^things due toCsssar,” and the ”thii^ du^ toOod/’ 
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I and the humility he constantly inculcated among his 
j disciples, with the so oft repeated declaration, that his 
I kingdom was "not of this world,” were ever foremost 
, upon their lips. Has England, Protestant England, 

; happy above all other nations, in the liberty of its 
ccHistitution, and the justice of its rulers, no sympathy 
with these endeavours of our fellow-creatures and 
fellow*Cliristiai|s to obtain for themselves that freedom 
of inquiry and right of choice, which, at any rate, 
in things connected witli his eternal welfare, is the 
dearest and most sacred right of man ? 

The, next step odious to the Jlomans was the 
roplaoing in the offices they liad already too much 
abused, men every way unworthy of public confidence, 
many of them notoriously infamous. Among these 
were several in the department of the police, wlio had 
been dismissed by Pio Noiio himself, as unworthy 
of the places they had held under his predecessor, 
Gregory XVI. To them, with Savclli, who had 
been formerly Governor of Rome, and univcreally 
detested in that office, at their head, was now 
intrusted the charge of the arrests, which were so 
numerous — often solely under the influence of private 
piques and long-nursed resentments — that the prisons 
were soon filled, as well as the Inquisition, to which 
fifty priests were sent at once, for having continued 
their spiritual functions during the time of the 
Republic ; insomuch that a representation was made to 
Cardinal Antouclli on the subject, whicli, it is said, 
drew from him the piiAy reply, well wortliy of a Cmsar 
Borgia, “If there be a scarcity of dungeons, arc 
there not plenty of graves?” How far such an 
inuendo may be acted upon, a very short time will 
unfold. 

The Republic had concentrated the two offices of 
director and inspector-general of the post into one, 
at a salary of 3,000 scudi; the new govennneut 
separated them again, in order to extend its patronage 
to two Princes, at a salary of 2,000 scudi cacli, which 
they had the meanness to accept ; thus in the ruined 
state of the people laying upon them a burthen of an 
. additional thousand scudi per annum 

In regard, indeed, to the financial aiTangcments 
altogether, nothing could be more unjust and cruel 
tlian the decrees of the French, or I he Camarilla at 
Naples, from whichever party they may be sup- i 
posed to have emanated ; tlic most oppi*cssive tuxes 
were renewed, in all their rigour, and the decision 
respecting the paper money, of which between seven 
and eight million of scudi were in circulation, the 
enormous depreciation of its value, and tlic obstacles 
thrown in the way of its circulation, even at that 
depreciated value, bore heavily upon all classes, par- 
ticularly the middle ones, already too sadly impo- 
verished by the expenses of the war. This might 
have been avoided, by calling in the paper, and 
replacing it with silver, from the sale of a compara- 
tively very small portion of the ecclesiastical estates ; 
but noli me tangere is the darling motto of the church, 
ai^d instead of doing so, Oudinot lost no time in taking 
steps for the reinstatiug of the order of St. Ignatius, 
VOXi. X. 


of which he is so worthy a member, in if 8 possessions; 
beginning by ordering all the administrators named 
by the late government, to make over their charge to 
the Jesuitical commissaries. Then .came all the reli- 
gious ceremonies, which were to celebrate and sanc- 
tify the return of the priestly sway. The yellow and 
white banner, with the keys of St. Peter, was once 
more mounted before the castle of St. Angelo^ and 
tlic Vicar-gencral*s Vicegerent informed the people 
that the lioly apostles, Peter and Paul, had siipplicatiJU 
for them at the llirone of God, “ who looking upon 
their mortal remains, of which we arc the devout and 
enviable keepers, has inclined to pity,” I’lc. &c. The 
idea that the same Almighty Father might look with 
equal pity upon the mortal remains of his children 
then lying imburicd in the Campagiia, would no 
doubt have been repelled by these worthies, as most 
impious and sacrilegious. Be thaf as it may, whilst the 
French were celebrating a grand Te Beam in St.Pcferis 
for their victory, making its walls resound with the 
clangour of martial instruments, and receiving the 
benediction from the Cardinal-vicar, who had the 
modesty to compare liimsolf, on the occasion, to 
Judas Maccabeus, restoring the temple of Jerusalem, 
huudretU of young Romans repaired to the church 
of St. Pancrazio, and other repositories of the c » m 
to cliaunt a miserere over tlicir departed friends and 
brothers in arms, lodged therein; the roads were 
likewise thronged with carriages of families leaving 
Rome for the day, in order to avoid being present at 
a ceremony so contrary to tlicir feelings, as that of 
solemnly oflbring up thanks to heaven for the destruc- 
tion of all their hopes and wishes; and better it was 
indeed for them that lliey staid away, as they would 
only have heard themselves described, in the apostolic 
I language of Cardinal Tosti, in his address to General 
[ Oudinot, as “ monsters, who dislionour the human 
race,” “impious wretches, and tyrants swayed by a 
I malefic genius.” 

! Never indeed was there seen a more solemnly im- 
pudent farce than the religious one performed on this 
occasion at St. Peteris, between Cardinal Tosti and 
General Oudinot. After an interchange of salutations 
and reverences between them tliat w’ould have done 
honour to a couple of Chinese mandarins, tlie Cardi- 
nal thus began Jiis oration : “ General ! you will 
transmit to posterity the title of Liberator of Rome* ; 
permit, meanwhile, a Roman Cardinal,** (“ murk the 
humility of SJiejilierd Norvul I”) “ though in a voice 
weakened by suffering,” (the suffering of a luxurious 
retreat in his splendid villa near Albauo,) “ to testily 
to you, in liis own name and that of his colleagues,” 
(the seventy purple wolves poor Bussi warned the 
people against, in the last Imrangno he ever made 
them,) ” sentiments of eternal gralitude to yourself, 
your army, and the most Christian nation, France.” 
MXw half a dozen sentences to the same cfl’cct, he 
proceeded to thank the General and “ the excellent 
governor of Rome,” a man generally despised* for 
having restored him to the government of the apo- 
stolic hospital of St. Michael, and enabled him to purge 
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it from the ** vile corrupters and infamous wretches 
that had got into it/’ He then addcd^ ** 1 hope that 
some day you will d-eign to visit it/’ and concluded 
with three vivas ioi Bcligion, the Pope, and France^ in 
a voice that did not betray any of the weakness of 
winch he had just before complained. To tins harangue 
of the Cardinal’s, the General replied at still more 
length ; modestly, however, disclaiming tlie merit of 
having re-established the Pope’s temporal authority 
solely by .his own valour and that of tlie army under 
his command ; saying that, on the contrary, it was the 
work of 0 // France; a compliment which, neverthe- 
less, we believe the gpreator part of France would very 
gladly disclaim. “I exaggerate nothing,” he pro- 
ceeded, ” by staling that everywhere and always, the 
officers, subaltems, and soldiers, presented a type of 
military virtues /* adding, “ perhaps it will never be 
known,” and we can easily believe it never will, “ how 
much wo suffered on reflecting that the necessities of 
war might bring about the destruction of the monu- 
ments of ages ; but God has rendered us jitnlice for 
our long suffering.” lie then shouted otii, Vice la 
Beligiou! Vive te Saint Fere ! in return for the Car- 
dinal’s Viva la Francia / which so touciicd that tendcr- 
lieartcd dignitary, that he exclaimed, “ Your words, 
0 General, are diclatcd by the spirit of God; lie 
will continually shower down his blessings more and 
more upon you and upon France.” And all tlmse 
hollow and w'orldly compliments ami mummeries took 
place in the most splendid cdiUcc in the world, 
solemnly consecrated to the w'orship of llio Al- 
mighty ! 

But now, before we proceed farther in our retro- 
spect, wc must explain the true nature of the suffer- 
ings of Cardinal Tosti, ivnd the circumstances that led 
to his removal from office. 

There is not a city in tlie w'orld that can show more 
charitable institutions than Home ; and if the funds 
to which they have lawful claim were honestly applied, 
there could not be one single case of destitut iou or 
distress throughout the whole population. But this 
is far indeed from being the case : if it be difficult to 
guard against peculation in public trusts, even in a 
country like our own, where it can be actively inquired 
into, fearlessly exposed, and openly punished, what 
must it have been in Rome, where, under the priestly 
government to which it is promised the felicUg of 
returning, the adinmistration of the finances w as not 
subject to any control ! Incredible as it may seem, 
the treasurer was not obliged to render up any official 
aodounts. The post was always occupied by a I’rc- 
late, who oould not be removed from it on any 
ground whatsoever, excepting that of promotion to 
the honour of a place among the Cardinals. The 
sacrednesa of his functions was supposed to be 
guarantee suffioient for the purity of his conduct ; 
hvLi from some cause ox other, which the treasurer, no 
doubt*- woidd have thought it very much bdow his 
to explain, there had been for many years an 
ai^Hual deficit of a million send? between the expen- 
diture of the state add its iGcei))ts; couscqucutly. 


Rome was beginning to contract a national debt, { 
which, increasing, as it must inevitably have done, 
with the interest accruing thereon, might in the course 
of time have had the honour of vying even with that 
of England, save in the difference of the resources 
wherewith to meet it. 

But it is not with the Exchequer we presume to 
meddle. It is only with the charities. Among these 
the Hospital of St. Michael is the largest, the most 
richly endowed, and the most important in Rome. It 
extends like a magnificent street along the banks of 
the Tiber, from the Port of the Ripa Grande towards 
the foot of the Janiculum, and contains more than a 
thousand inmates of both sexes, old and young, sick 
and orphans ; the sciences, arts, and trades arc taught 
therein ; all its regulations are liberal and beneficent, 
and its funds were, or ought to have been, ample for 
all its necessities ; but Cardinal Tosti, who was the 
governor of this noble establishment, acting upon the 
princijile that charity begins at home, actually ap- 
propriated to himself (as it is confidently asserted,) 
out of these funds, during the years that he remained 
in office, no less a sum than five millions of scudi, 
that is to say, one million sterling. This was going 
I rallicr too fast, even for a Cardinal and a governor of 
I a Charity ; and Gr(?gory XVI. scut to require of him a 
I statement of the monies that had passed tlirough his 
hands. lie replied in an indignant tone, his voice not 
being then “ weakened by suffering,” that Cai’dinals 
did not keep accounts ; “ but,” said he, with a blander 
air, after a moment’s pause, ” I think I might bo able 
to iiud a mcmoraiiclian of the money I have let his 
Holiness have, from time to time, for his own private 
expenses, if he would like to sec it.” The hint was 
enough; Gregory waved farther inquiry into the mat- 
ter, and was perhaps better pleased lliat Cardinals did 
not keep accounts. And this is the man replaced with 
so much expedition by General Oudiuot, and whose 
lirst step was to drive out, at the point of the bayonet, 
some hiiudreds of the young men from the college of 
the hospital, who had dared to indulge in opinions of 
their own. 

It is a great pity that the Cardinal’s honesty and 
liberality do not keep })aec with his prepossessing ap- 
(icaranco and the courtesy of his manners. He used 
to do the honours of his magniffeent suite of apart- 
ments ill St. Michael’s with the greatest urbanity aud 
grace, on tlie public occasions when he received mixed 
{isscmblies, and his conversation showed a highly cid- 
tivated mind, and a familiar acquaintauco with the fine 
arts. 

All these restorations were not vciy edifying to 
the unfortunate Romans, who certainly saw in them 
any thing but an illustration of the respectable ,old 
adages, ” Honesty is the best policy, “ Virtue is its 
own reward,” &o. &o. Every way indeed^ in the 
tenderest points, they were insulted by the magnates 
who were to reconcile them to the forced renunciation 
of the tenets for which they liad seen the blood of 
their relativos and friends flow in torrents. To the 
French the Pope granted plenary indulgence in 
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morlis, to the Romans absolution after confession was 
often denied, and even the rites of sepulture. Through- 
out Italy every city and evciy town ims its Confra- 
ternities among its inhabitants, in proportion to the 
population, for pious and charitable offices. Among 
the number of those that exist in Rome, is one for the 
burial of shepherds, or travellers who may have falieii 
victims of fever, accidents, or inclemencies of weather, 
in the unfrequented parts of the Campagna, or whose 
bodies may liave floated down the river, after the in- 
undations that occasionally desolate the banks. One 
(lay, whilst the light strains of the Enmch niilifary 
bands un Mount Jouiculuin were floating in the air, the 
fierce and sliaggy dogs of the Campagna w^ere seen 
prowling round the walls of Rome, in qticsi of the 
bones of the Romans who had fallen in defence of 
them. The Marquis del Rufido, a man of unbomided 
benevolence and unwearying exertions in its cause, 
who is at the head of this Confraternity M mrii, re- 
quested permission of the Vicar-general, Cardinal 
ratri/./a, to repair with a party of his brethren to 
the environs of St. Pancruzio, to gather together the 
remains of their countrymen, too lliickly scattered 
among the neighbouring vineyards, in order to give 
llieni Christian burial. ]iut the pious ecclesiastic llcw^ 
into a rage at the very idea of such an act of cliarity, 
and declared that if any other than the Marquis him- 
self had dared to make a similar suggestion in favour 
of such iniquitous wretches, he would have scut him 
to tlio galleys at once. 

Thus it is tliat priestly vengeance urges relentless 
war even with the dead! yea, even to the eternal 
misery, according to the Catholic belief, of th(5ir souls. 
Surely the Pope himself cannot know of all the harsh- 
nesses that arc sent forth in his name ! We are told 
that our Heavenly Father hath pit y upon us, ‘'even as 
a father pitieth his children that He is “ merciful and 
gracrious, full of compassion and long-suffering,” and 
that “ His anger eiidurcth but a moment.” Rut his 
Vicegerent on earth, as he assumes to be, the Fatlicr 
of the Homan Catholic Church, has had no pity upou 
Mit children ; he Inis not endeavoured to win them hack 
by one word of kindness, or to set them a single 
example of Christian fv)rgivenoss. On the contrary, 
he has pained and irritated their feelings in every 
instance ; he has lavished blessings and honours upon 
their bitterest and most contemptible enemies, even 
the Neapolitans; whilst for them he has reserved only 
denunciations and opprobrious epithets ; and he has 
given a lasting wound to them, (more disgraceful 
however to himself than to those on whom it was 
inflicted,) by making Oudinot Duke of San Pancrazio, 
and himself and his descendants citizens of Rome ! 
thus perpetuating for ever to the Romans the remem- 
brance of a defeat, wliich, though a thousand times 
more honourable to them than the victory was to 
their assailants, cost them their own hearts’ blood, in 
the streams that flowed from the veins of those 
dearest to them, and in the wreck of all tlic noble 
hopes that had till then sustained tliem in the unequal 
ooiitcst. 


We will leave the new-made Duke, however, to the 
secret enjoyment of his title, which no doubt sounds 
with strange delight in his cars, after the renunciation 
of the epitliet of yoiu* Grace, which ho was compelled 
to make to the Republic, if so it may be called, of 
France ; we will leave liim to the undisturbed posses- 
sion of the annexed income of six thousand sou^, that 
is to say two hundred a-ycar ! a sura paltry enough in 
itself, as on appanage to a Dukedom, but too large 
as one to be wrung out of the exliaustcd finances of 
a people already suffering to tlio utmost. Of the 
conduct of the French troops and of the subaltern 
officers we wish not to say anything of reprehension 
or disparagement. That they evinced on all occasions 
equal bravery witli those w^hom they so unjustifiably 
attacked, must be, ami is willingly admitted ; by none 
more so than by those whom their superior forces over- 
came. Their behaviour since their entry into the city, 
save for a few ebullitions at first, more consonant to 
their national vanity and display than to their good 
taste, has been exemplary and conciliating ; and where 
the Romans have not responded to their advances to- 
wards better fellowship, they have had hrmhommie 
enough to attrihufe it more to the yet rankling feelings 
inseparable from so reeciit a recollection of the past, 
than to anything nqniKiim in themselves ; and doubt- 
less their good Iiumour and vivacity will in time win 
over the good-natured Romans so far that lh(?y will 
not tlirow away their eigtirs, as soon as they have 
granted the requested courtesy of lending the light 
of them to a Frencimian, or continue to “ change sides 
ami back tigain,” or quit t,lic scene entirely, when their 
self-installed protectors the Caf^ox theatre where 
they may have been accustomed to hold undisputed 
possession. Nay, it is possible, even yet, that, the 
French may make common cause with the Italians, 
against the advocates of despotism, temporal and 
spiritufil ; t hey are every day becoming more and more 
ashamed of the paii they liavc so far taken, in the 
most eventful drama of modem times, and more and 
more convinced of its inefficiency, in bringing about 
the ends they profes^,cd to have had in view. What 
the closing scene may he, it is difficult to foresee. The 
jircsumptioii of the (JarJiuals, and the obstinacy of the 
rojic, in continually refusing to admit or listen to any 
of the deputafions sent to him with the most concilia- 
tory messages, may wear out the patience of the media- 
tors, and do more to procure the people tlieir just rights 
than their own inefficient efforts could do at present. 
Meanwhile it behoves all nations who are happy them- 
selves ill the enjoyment of peace and well organized 
liberty, to look upon the Romans and their adherents 
with equal respect and sympathy — particularly Eng- 
land, whose watchword ought ever to be — “ A Free 
Constitution and Social Order;” and tlic English gentry 
and artists, wlio have for centuries sought health 
and pleasure, and refinement of taste, in the balmy 
climate and the interesting associations and varied 
attractions of Rome, may now return the debt, in the 
form of welcome and shelter to the heroic spirits who 
may be couqicllcd to seek temporary refuge on their 
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shores. Rome itself lias been sarcastically tenned the 
Hospital fdr Decayed Royalties; let England boast the 
more glorious title of the asylum for persecuted 
patriots ; and above all, let it not be thought that 
tliose who advocate the Italian Cause are therefore 
friends to anarchy and misrule ; or that they advocate 
any impossible or undesirable equality of ranks, or un- 
just spoliation of property justly acquired or lawfully 
inherited. On the contrary, it is a full and grateful 
sense of the blessings we enjoy in this our most 
favoured land, that will lead every generous mind 
to wish one of the finest countries in the world to 
acquire the same advantages, under whatever form of 
government may best suit the genius and individual 
characteristics of the divers states of which it is 
composed. Till then we may exclaim in the language 
of the poet who has so finely set forth the heroic 
character of the early Romans, in his tragedy of Cato, 

** How has kind Heaven adom*d the happy land,' 

And scatter'd blessings with a wasteful hand t 
But what avail her unexhausted stores, 

Her blooming mountains and her sunny shores,* 
With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart. 

The smiles of Nature and the charms of Art,* 

While proud Oppression in her valleys reigns,] 

And Tyranny usurps her happy plains 

RUSTIC CIVILITY. 
phom a picture by collins. 

Fii w of our readers, whether connoisseurs in art or 
not, will fail to be delighted with the charming 
specimen of the W'orks of the late William Collins. 
The fine ruddy lad opening the gate, with one little 
sister crouching timidly behind him, and the other 
peeping curiously through the bars, form a group that 
cannot be [.surpassed for natural and beautiful ex- 
pression. The landscape is worthy of the figures — 
the sequestered lane in soft shadow, with its few 
chequered lights, sets off the sunny figures in the 
foreground. The group of farm buildings is well 
introduced. Altogether, few scenes can^bc more 
thoroughly English ; but wc need not descant more 
fully on beauties that will recommend tlicmselves, and 
that will be the better appreciated as they are the 
more repeatedly examined. We hope to be enabled to 
present our subscribers with some other choice 
spccinreus of the works of this inimitable artist. 


Hcblcfos. 

FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.' 

So3fE of our readers arc doubtless well acquainted 
with the first volume of “ Friends in Council ; ” — they 
will assuredly welcome the appearance of this second 
book, and need little or no criticism from ns on the 
subject, since it is tolerably certain, that having read 
tlie fint, they will not toke the second upon hearsay, 
l}ut be anxious to read it for tliemselves. Good 

• (t)* ** Fr&endi in Counoll. A Serlei of Readings, and Diseourtts 
Book the Sccovltr. 'William Pickering. 


books are scarce articles, and should be made much 
of, when they do appear among ns. 

But as some of our readers may not have met with 
the former volume of “Friends in Council,” it may be 
well to explain, that it is a book of essays on various 
subjects, interspersed with imaginary conversations 
on tliesc and collateral subjects, the interlocutors being 
the author of the essays and one or two of his friends. 

These two volumes are not the only works for 
which the public is indebted to their author. The 
“Essays in the Intervals of Business;” “Claims of 
Labour,” one or two plays, and, recently, “The 
Conquerors of the New World,” have established his 
claims to the title of a thinker, as well as to that of a 
cultivated and graceful writer. 

Upon the whole, wc prefer tliis second book of 
“ Friends in Council ” to the first ; not that there is 
any decided superiority in the execution of the work, 
but because the subjects treated of arc, for the most 
part, more to our taste — ^less hackneyed, and more 
capable of having something definite and practical 
said about them. The conversations, too, in this 
second volume arc more easy and flowing, and contain 
“more matter with less art” than those in the 
first; at least, such is our impression without having 
the first volume at liand to rcpcrusc and compare with 
tlic new one. The titles of the essays in the present 
book arc “Reading,” “On giving and taking criti- 
cism,” “ On the Art of Living,” “ Improvement of 
the Condition of the Rural Poor,” “ Government,” 
and “ Slavery.” The last-named subject is not con- 
fined to one essay, but is discussed in several which 
follow each other in a naturiil scqucuce ; and which 
form the last half of the volume. 

In the conversational portions much ground is gone 
over, having little or no direct reference to tlio 
subject of the essays, but which is always interesting, 
because new ideas are suggested, or old ones put 
forward in a new form to the reader’s mind. Milver- 
ton, Ellesmere, and Dunsford are the three talkers ; 
but Dunsford’s nicce, Lucy Daylmer, is introduced 
into tlicsc intellectual parlies, and puts in a word or 
two in season, and wlien she is altogether silent 
during any one of these collisions of wit, her presence 
and sympathy arc always felt. It is to be inferred 
from this, that the author of " Friends in Council ” 
docs not disdain the companionship of a woman in 
the capacity of friend and counsellor. Let our female 
readers appreciate the compliment, for he is one of 
the very few wise men who know what they say, and 
dare to say what they know. Miss Lucy is a sweet 
girl of eighteen or twenty, but she reads Latin and 
Greek, and is in other respects so well informed, as to 
give and receive pleasure in the society of such men 
as her uncle and his friends. There is a sort of 
iutellcctual skirmishing between her and Ellesmere, 
which seems to us to portend matrimony, but any- 
thing so commonplace is not hinted at in the book. 

Let us now give some specimens of the style of 
thought and manner of treatment in the essays. In 
the one upon “reading” there is much matter whiob 
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sliould interest every one who ever opens a hook. 
The following remarks we earnestly recommend to the 
notice of onr readers. i 

** Before entering upon the mode of managing study, 
or, perhaps, 1 ought to use the word reading instead of 
study (for it would bo quite wrong to suppose that the fol 
lowing remarks apply to professed students only,) it wesiid 
be well to see what does really happen in life, as regards 
the intellectual cultivation of most grown-up people. 
1 ask them, is it not mainly dependent upon chance ? — 
The professional man, wearied with the cares and labours 
of his office or employment, when he comes home, takes 
up whatever book may happen to be the reading of his 
wife, or mother, or daughters ; and they — for womenare 
often educated in a way to avoid method and intellectual 
strength of any kind — ^are probably contented with #hai 
the circulating library affords, and read according loathe 
merest rumour and fashion of the present hour. Again, 
what is called light literature, (how it has obtain^ or 
maintained that name is surprising,) criticisms, scra^, 
tales, and the like, is nearly the sole intellectual food of 
many intelligent persons. Now, without uudcrvaluing 
this kind of literature, which if improved, as it would be 
if addressed to a class of persons who were wont to read 
with wisdom and method, would be very serviceable to 
those persons ; we cannot say but that to make such 
literature the staple of the mind is unworthy and frivolous 
in the extreme. 

** I believe, however, that many persons are aware how 
indifferently they are spending their time in the way 
they read at present ; and 1 shall not labour any more at 
this part of the subject, but come at once to what 
appears to me the remedy for the evil : which is, that 
every man and woman who can read at all, should adopt 
some definite purpose in their rcading--should take 
something for the main stem and trunk of their culture, 
whence branches might grow out in all directions, 
seeking light and air for the parent tree ; which, it is 
hoped, might end in becoming something useful and 
ornamental, and, wliich, at any rate, all along, will have 
had life and growth in it. 

« * • * a » 

" If we consider what are the objects men pursue, when 
conscious of any object at all, in reading, they are 
these ‘.— amusement, instruction, a wish to appear w'cll 
in society, and a desire to pass away time. Now, even 
the lowest of these objects is facilitated by reading with 
method. The keenness of pursuit thus engendered 
enriches the most trifling gain, takes aw'ay the sense of 
dulness in details, and gives an interest to what would, 
otherwise, be most repugnant. No one who has never 
known the eager joy of some intellectual pursuit, can 
understand the full pleasure of reading. 

“Again, by rcccommending some choice of subject and 
method in the pursuit of it, 1 do not wish to be held to 
a narrow interpretation of the word **mibjecV* For 
example, I can imagine a man saying, I do not care 
particularly to investigate this or that question in 
history ; I am not going to pursue any branch of science ; 
but I have a desire to know what the moat renowned 
men have written ; I will see what the twenty or thirty 
great poets have said; what, in various ages has 
appeared the best expression of the things nearest to the 
heart and fancy of man. A person of more adventure 
and more time, might seek to include the greatest 
writers in morals or history. There are not so many of 
them. If a man were, to read a hundred great authors, 
be would, I suspect, have heard what mankind has yet 
bad to say upon most things. I am aware of the culture 
that would be required for such an enterprise ; but I 
merely give it as an instance of what may justly come 
under the head of the pursuit of one subject, as 1 mean 
it, and which certainly would not be \:allcd a narrow 
purpose. ..... 


" There is a very refined use which reading might be 
put to; vis. to counteract the particular evils and 
temptations of our callings, the ori^nal imperfections of 
our characters, the tendencies of our ago or of our own 
time of life. Those for instance who arc versed in dull 
crabbed work all day, of a kind which is alwa^'s ex- 
ercising the logical faculty, and demanding minute, not 
to say vexatious criticism, would, during their leisure, 
do wisely to expatiate in writings of a large and 
imaginative kind. These, however, are often the persons 
who particularly avoid poetry and works of imagination, 
whereas, they ought, peihaps, to cultivate them meet. For 
it should be one of the frequent objects of every man who 
cares for the culture of his whole being, to give soma 
exercise to tliose faculties which are not demanded by 
his daily occupations, and not encouraged by his dis- 
position. 

^ “ Hitherto the inducements I have brought forward for 
more fixedness of pursuit and soundness of method 
in reading, have been, many of them, comparatively 
speaking, worldly and slight ones. But there are others, 
which, if well considered, might alcne suffice to change, 
at once, any habit of thouglitless and purposeless reading. 
We suppose that we carry our moral nature into another 
world ; why not our intellectual nature 1 — further, why 
not our acquirements 1 Is it probable that a man who has 
scorned here all advantages for commune with the works 
of God, is at once to be enlightened ns if he bad done his 
duty to the intelligence within him or about himi It 
may be noticed that, as far as we can discern, the same 
physical laws govern the most distant parts of creation, 
08 tliose which prevail here. Moreover, what we call 
nature or providence, is thrifty as well as liberal, has 
apparently given to man no more faculty than he fully 
needs. May not a similar divine frugality— perhaps, 
an essential element for the furtherance of life, and the 
devclopement of energy— pervade creation! These, how- 
ever, are very serious topics ; and I am afraid of being 
presumptuous in talking about them. But we must 
remember that there may be presumption in making 
too little, as well as in making too much of knowledge. 
Added to which,— and here 1 am in much less fear of 
what 1 say,— I have no doubt that sound intellectual 
culture is in brotherhood with the best moral culture.** 

This last fact should be better known than it is. 
It is a great, but, we fear, a very prevalent error to 
believe that “ ignorance is bliss and there is anotlier 
darling vulgar error, or rather another form of the same 
error, viz. the belief that ignorance is virtue. In this com- 
plicated system of things, all qualities, good and evil, 
have a strange power of subsisting together, nay, of per- 
meating each other in tlie same individual, so that you 
shall not be able to say of any one of them, “ This is 
pure, this is entire, intact, in such and such a man.’* 
Hence the impossibility of laying down any rules con- 
cerning moral nature, to which there will not be found 
an alarming number of exceptions, arising from un- 
known and incalculable accidents. But it is not from 
accidents, but from essential psychological clcmcjiits, 
that moral rules are made \ and there are few moral 
rules to which wc ourselves cling witli more tenacity 
than to this, ‘'that sound intellectual culture is in 
brotherhood with the best moral culture ; ** in other 
words, that an ignorant or foolish man can never be a 
good man. “ How long, ye simple ones, will ye love 
simplicity ? and the scorners deliglit in their scorning, 
and fools hate knowledge ? ” “ Understanding shall 
keep thee, to deliver thee from ilic way of tlio evil 
man, that thou mayest walk in the way of good men.** 


m 
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** Wisdom is llie principal thing, therefore get wisdom, 
and with all thy getting get understanding" Solomon 
would scarcely understand the mental perversion of 
our times, winch makes people set up the intel- 
lectual facidties as the natural foes of tlic moral 
instincts, and believe that wisdom and understanding 
and knowledge are tlie allies of tlie evil spirit. 

The essay on the Art of Living ” will be generally 
considered tlie best in the book. It is well digested, 
moderate, but firm in the principles which it lays down, 
and full of thoughts and suggestions wliich touch the 
daily well-being of every one of us, and are capable of 
being brought out in practice. 

** But, as it is, how poor a thing is social intercourse. 
How often in society a man goes out f^om interested or 
vain motives, at most unreasonable hours, in very 
uncomfortable clothes, to sit or stand in a constrained 
position, inhaling tainted air, suflering from great heat, 
and his sole occupation or amusement being to talk — 
only to talk. 1 do not mean to say there are not 
delightful meetings in society, which all who were 
present at repiexnber afterwards, where the party has 
been well chosen, the host and hostess genial, (a matter 
of the first necessity,) where wit has been kind as well ns 
playful, where information has known how to bo silent 
as well as how to speak, where good humour to the 
absent as well as to the present has assured the comiiany 
that they were among good people, where ostentation 
has gono away to some more gilded rooms, and where 
a certain feeling of regard and confidence has spread 
throughout the company, so that each man has spoken 
out from his heart. But these are sadly rare ; they are 
days, as the Homans would say, to he marked with chalk ; 
and it would not fatigue any man to maik thoso which 
lie lifmself has experienced. The main current of 
society is very drcaiy and dull, and not the less so for 
ifa rcBtlcBsncss. The chief hindrances to its improve- 
ment are of a moral nature, and may be placed under 
the following heads. These hindrances to the pleitsnro 
and profit of society, (and by society 1 do not mean the 
aoclety of the great world, as we call it, but the humblest 
and smallest reunions, down to tiie domestic circle) these 
hindrances may be thus cnumciated: — want of truth, 
vanity, shyness, imitation, foolish concern about trifles, 
want of faithfulness to society, (which lends to re- 
petition and publicity,) habits of ridicule, and puritanical 
notions." 

After showing how all social intercourse is vitiated 
by falsehood and vanity among men and women, lie 
proceeds to the following point in the education of the 
young, wliich we recomincnd to pai'cnts and guardians, 
as food for profitable meditation, and still more pro- 
iitablo practice. 

believe, if most young persons urero to tell us 
what they had sulFered from shyness upon their entrance 
into society, it would well deserve to bo placed next to 
want of truth as a hindrance to the enjoyment of 
society. Now, admitting that there is a certain degree 
of graceful modesty mixed up with this shyness, very 
becoming in. the young, there is at the same time a 
great deal of needless care about what others think and 
say. In fact, it proceeds from a painful egotism, 
sharpened by needless self-examinatfons and foolish 
imaginations, in which the shy youth or maiden is 
tormented by his or her personality, and is haunted by 
Imagining that he or she is the centre of the chclc— 
the observed of all observers, The great cause of this 
shyness is not suffioiently accustoming children to 
society, or making them suppose Ibai their conduct in 
itisamattcrefesfrenmimportaaoe; and, especially, in 


urging them from their earliest youth by tlus most 
ii\juriou8 of all sayings,— If you do this or that, what 
will be said, what will be thought of you 1 thus referring 
the child not to relifpon, not to wisdom, not to virtue, 
not even to the opinion of those whose opinion ought to 
have w^cight, but to the opinion of whatever society he 
may chance to come into. 1 often think' that the 
parent, guardian^ or teacher, who has happily omitted 
to instil this vile prudential consideration, or enabled 
the child to resist it, even if he, the teacher, has 
omitted much good advice and guidance, has still done 
better tlian that teacher or parent who has filled the 
child to the brim with good moral considerations, and 
yet has allow'ed this one piece of arrant worldliness to 
creep in." 

In the “ Essays in the Intervals of Business," there 
was a chapter on “Secresy,” which pleased most 
intelligent readers much, because it put into words a 
feeling wliich must have been experienced by all 
delicate minds, exposed to the wordy incontinence 
w'hich is so frequent a vice of modern society. It is 
hero spoken of again as '‘unfaithfulness to society," 
The passage is well worth quotation 

“ The next hindrance I shall mention is one rarely 
commented upon, but which I maintain to be very im- 
portant — want of faithfulness to society. A man should 
consider that in whatever company he is thrown, there 
am certain duties incident upon him in respect of that 
association. The first of these is reticence about what 
he beam in that society. We see this as regards the 
intercourse of intimate friends. If your friend in a 
quiet walk with you were to tell you of some of his 
inner troubles and vexations, you would not consider 
yourself at liberty to mention these things in general 
society the next day. So, in all social intercourse, there 
is an implied faithfulness of the members of the society, 
one to another; and if this faithfulness were well 
maintained, not only would a groat deal of pain and 
mischief ho prevented, but men, knowing they wero 
surrounded by people with a nice sense of honour in this 
respect, would be more frank and explicit in all they 
said and did. As it is, a thoughtful and kind-hearted 
man is often obliged to make his discounie very barren 
lest it should be repeated to a circle for wliom it was 
not intended, by whom it could not be understood, and 
who can rarely have before them the circumstances which 
lead to its being uttered. The fault of indiscreet 
publication is very prevalent at the present day ; and 
has, I have no doubt, thrown a general constraint over 
all commimicatioiiR, personal or by letter, amongst those 
I very persons with whom unconstrained communication 
I would be most valuable." 

! 

How often are wc made to feel the general want of 
reticence, the want of faith in society 1 How often 
do otlicrs say to us, or we to them, “Do not 
mention this again,” “ I should not wish this to be 
repeated," &c., when, if a proper feeling of delicate 
reticence, a habit of discretion in regard to things not 
to be bandied about, prevailed among us, such words 
of caution would be considered reproachful, if not 
quite insulting. 

The following is excellent 

“ Lastly, there is the want of something to do besides 
talking, which must be put down as one of the greatest 
drawbacks to the pleasantness, as well as osefulnes&, of 
social IntercourBe. Puritanical notions have gonosome 
way in occatiohing this want, by forbidding many 
innocent or indifferent amusements. But I suspect that 
any boily who should study human nature much, would 
find that it wasKino of the most^dangereus amusements 
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to brioff people together to talk Tvho have but little to 
say. The more variety men have in their amusements^ 
the better ; and 1 confeas that 1 am one of those who 
think that games are^ often very good instructors of 
mankind and aslittlemischievousasanythingelse they do. 

' But this consideration of the want of something to do 
besides talking, leads naturally to that branch of the 
Art of Living which is connected with accomplishments. 
In this we have been^ hitherto, singularly neglectful ; | 
and our poor and arid education has often made time 
hang heavy on our hands, given opportunity for scandal, 
occasioned domestic dissension, and prevented the just 
enjoyment wo should have had of the gifts of nature. 
More large and general cultivation of music, of the fine 
arts, of manly and graceful exercises, of various minor 
branches of science and natural philosophy, will, I am 
persuaded, enhance greatly the pleasure of society,* and 
mainly in this, that it will fill up that want of something 
to do besides taJfcing, which is so grievously felt at present | 
A group of children with their nursery chairs as play- 
thing, are often able to make a better and pleas^ter 
evening of it than an assembly of fine people in London, 
where nobody has anything to do, where nothing is 
going on but vapid conversation, where the ladies dare 
not move freely about, and where a good chorus, a 
childish game, or even the liberty to work or read, would 
be a perfect godsend to the whole assembly. This, 
however, is but a very small part of the advantage and 
aid to the art of living which would flow from a greatly 
widened basis of education in accomplishments and 
what are now deemed minor studies. 1 am persuaded 
that the whole of life would be beautified and vivified 
by them ; and one great advantage which I do not fear 
to repeat, though 1 have urged it two or three times 
before in different places, is that from this variety of 
cultivation various excellences would be developea in 
persons whose natures not being suitable for the few 
things cultivated and rewarded at present, are thick 
with thorns and briars, and present the appearance of 
waste land, whereas if sown with the fit seed, and tended 
in a proper manner, they would come into some sort of 
cultivation, would bring forth something good, perhaps 
something which is excellent of its kind. Such people 
who now lie sunk in disrespect, would become useful, or 
ornamental, and therefore genial ; they would bo an 
assistance to society instead of a weight upon it.” 

Tlie essays on " Giving and Taking Criticism ” and 
on the “ Improvement of the Rural Poor,” arc excel- 
lent. They appeal directly to some of the most 
influential classes in the community, great and small 
literary men, and great and small landed proprietors. 
Tlie former essay is also of general application, since 
the word “ Criticism ” is used in an extended signi- 
fication, and means all comment upon the characters, 
conduct, and words of those with whom we are 
brought into contact. We rcgi’et that our limited 
space will not allow us to give specimens of our 
author’s mode of dealing with these two important 
subjects. We can only say that ho treats them 
calmly and largely, and runs into no extreme ; indeed, 
from the nature of liis mind he never does that, and 
you arc sure of finding no crude, violent, or startling 
theories in bis pages, wliilo you ore equally sure of 
finding no mere adornment of commonplace. Indeed, 
in his essays on Slavery ” ho has contrived to make 
you foiget that the sulqect has been worn threadbare 
by aboUtionists and anil-abolitionists, qnd has made 
it not only very interesting, but has often given it a 
forceful novelty. Let our readers carefully peruse 
the following «iLtract | 


■'Doubtless of almost eveiy raee in succession it has 
been pronounced by their masters, that to get any good 
out of them it was necessary to have supreme command 
over thefii. To iliustrate this, here is a firagment which 
I ooqiecture to have been part of- a letter sent by a 
Roman senator to some young man who bad recently 
come into possession of largo property, and was inelined 
to act with unusual benevolenco towards hla slaves.-— 
'It might have been true in former days, when all 
slaves were captives in war from people brave as 
ourselves, but with this scum of nations it is absurd. 
You favour much the British race, and (forgive me)^o 
wont, from paradox, to talk of their fidelity and valour. 
Two of my slaves of that race, no later than the ides of 
June, were detected ^in a long course of deceit and 
trickery ; not only purloining, but laying the crime on 
my Thracians, and even on Epoenetus, my freedman, 
whom you know. The truthful sconrgo brought this to 
light; and for them there is no reasoning. Gan such 
a rabble of barbarians become a nation 1 for by nation I 
do not mean a horde of wandering savages — 

" Quorum plaustra vagas rite trahunt demos,” 
but men formed to carry the ideas of power and justice 
over the world, fib, not only to govern themselves, but 
to sway others *1 ’ (a thoroughly Roman theory of a nation, 
by the way.) * The thing is impossible, and would only 
delude those delirious persons by whom every new and 
strange thing is well received. Moreover, my physician 
Festus tells me lhat these people arc, by the appointment 
of the gods (divinitus) an inferior race, proved by their 
miserably white skin. For, as he says, the lymph in 
their bodies is altogether of a poor and half-decocted 
nature which produces these sickly appearances of pink 
and white. Hence the brain is of a flaccid substance, 
and the whole body is such as cannot be led to gooCb^t 
by stripes, not rarely applied. 1 do not say these . 
of myself, and should despise to know them ; but^e^r * 
arc what the slave says, (Festus.) You yourself pero^|ill' 
the hang-dog look and abject bearing (gestum demisaite ' 
perditumque vultum) ot these Britons. And it is 
these, and such as these, that we are to eat in company 
for so I construe Bcuoca’s fine words ‘ which you niia 
to me the other day. Next, 1 suppose wc are to in- 
termarry with them. But the gods — Hem 
fragment breaks off not inappropriately, as this land M 
people arc apt to invoke the gods in support of th^ 
argument.” 

As a comment upon this wc will just quote the 
following from the talk of the “ Friends in Council ” 
upon the essay. Dunsford says 

"That fragment from tho Roman author is very 
interesting, Milverton.” 

Milverton: “Very.” 

Jillesmere : “ Aly dear Dunsford, what an invaluable 
creature you arc ! How charmingly you are imposed 
upon ! That Roman author has just been making a 
most English dinner at this very ‘Lien,* or 'Stag,* or 
whatever this inn is called.” 

In fact, this clever and elegant forgery is the work 
of Milverton (our author), who thus shows a delicate, 
subtle vein of satire in tlic garb of playful scholarship. 
We think it would be needless, after the above quo- 
tation, to say that he has no want of imagination, or of 
humour, although he is for the most part grave and 
earnest. Wo omitted to mention the essay on 
" Government ” in its place. It is sensible, far-seeing, 
and should be read by every rcd-!iot ultra politician oi 
all parties, — read, and as far as possible a cted upon. 

(1) Quid ergo?— Omnea aorvos admovebo menesa nictt? Non 
magia qvam omnea liberos 7 Erras ai cxiatimaa me quosdam quai»i 
aordidloria operae refccturum, ut puta ilium mvHonein, ^et ilium 
bubulcum non roinisteriis illoa aatimabo, sod moribua. 8ibl 
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JOITN HOWARD, THE PHILANTHROPIST.* 

A SCULPTURED representation of John Howard 
stands in St. Paul’s Cathedral. It is a worthy tribute 
to liis memory. The marble image of the philan- 
thropist, with the inscription commemoratire of his 
genius, his charity, and his devotion to mankind, re- 
mains os an enduring memorial of his truly glorious j 
achievements,” to command the respect, and excite 
the emulation of posterity. Whilst we look upon the 
statues of heroes who have fouglit tlie battles, states- 
men who have ruled the destinies, and poets who have 
increased the lustre of the nation, the eye turns with 
pleasure to that of tlie martyred Howard, who gave 
England a name for benevolence, whilst others have 
rendered her pre-eminent for the glory of her arms, i 
the wisdom of her statesmen, and the brilliancy of her 
arts. But no marble record in a spot consecrated to 
the gratitude of the nation can shed a halo round a 
martyr’s name like that with which the faithful story 
of his good M'orks, the written panorama of his life, 
can invest him. The statue in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
points attention to the greatness of Howard’s mind, 
and the value of his services to the human race : Mr. 
Ilcpworth Dixon’s biography describes completely, 
and with graphic fidelity, what is there only generally 
indicated. The marble is the testimony to Howard’s 
charity of mind ; the book is the vindication of his 
clai|ps to the earnest and lasting gratitude of mankind. 
Jttibnghout all ages, and in every region to which 
record of his life may penetrate, his name will be 
ibered among the martyrs of humanity; for, I 

S e others have yielded life in the prison, on the 
zl of torture, on the scaffold, on the battle-field, in 
breach, on the deck, and on the fiery pile, in the 
ace of kindred, country, or confederates, in the 
l||l|Mui||on of a principle or a right, whetlicr in religion 
name of freedom, he gave himself a sacrifice i 
to the poor, stricken with disease, the Aveak, suffering 
from oppression, the unfortunate, condemned to un- 
merited punishment, imd even the guilty, whom the 
ferocity of vindictive laws, or the abuses of a corrupted 
sy stem, had reduced tothe lowest Icvelof human misery. 
Such was the man whose life Mr. Hepworth Dixon has 
narrated with ability and a faithful adherence to facts. 

Tlie biograj)hy is not gilded with the meretricious 
ornaments of imagination. We have John Howard’s 
life without embellishment, and we have his character 
without the excessive lavlshmcnt of adulation. To 
say that the author has painted the portrait of a man 
without ail error, that he has converted the philan- 
thropist into somewhat of an ideal, without spot or 
blemish, is not to indicate a fault ; for it seems impos- 
sible for the mind to dwell long and seriously on the 
virtues of so great a man without becoming imbued 
with that spirit of admiration, elevating itself at times 
almost to W0]^ip, which appears to have resulted, in 

quisque dat mom: mlnlateila casus assignat. Quidam ccenent 
tecum, quia digai sunt; quidam nt siut. Si quid calm in iiiis ex 
sordida con vetsattona servile cst, hoaeetiorum convictus excutiet.— 
Seuecas Epist. xlvil. 

(U ** John Howard! and the PripomlVorlil of Europe in the 
Ei^taenih Century." By fie^orlli Dixon'. London: Jackson 


most recent instances, in the portraiture of .a demi- 
god on earth. But Mr. Dixon has been more thlan 
usually judicious in this respect ; although we must 
allow that his estimate of Howard is one which takes 
the most exalted form of human excellence as its 
standard, and places on a level with it the character 
of the philaiiUi^ist. Howevei^ tlie actions of such 
a man form his best panegyric. To describe what he 
I did is to do him more justice than to say what he was. | 
I This is also true of the work before us. To quote a few 
passages, and allow the reader to perceive the vigorous 1 
I style of the author, and the interest of his narrative, 

I will be a better compliment to the volume than the 
most fervid criticism or the most exalted praise. 

John Howard was bom about the year 1725, either , 
at Ilackncy, Enfield, Smithficld, or Cardington ; the j 
exact place, as well as the date of his birth, being | 
unknown. His father was a merchant of the city of 
London, and, deeming that the occupation which had 
raised him to fortune would be the proper path of life 
for his son, bound him apprentice to a grocer in 
Watling Street. To this vocation the youth, whose 
acquiremeuis, notwithstanding that he was no classical 
scholar, were fur from mean, was but weakly bound 
by ties of predilection. The parental wish, however, 
was not opposed ; and until the cider Howard’s death, 
his son remained in the dingy countiug-liouse, casting 
up accounts of gmccrics and pickles. But uhen that 
event occurred, the young man, no longer under re- 
straint, bought his liberty, took possession of his suf- 
cicntly ample fortune, retired to Stoke Newington for j 
health and quiet, and experienced a severe illness, llis 
landlady, a respectable, W '' ordinary-looking woman, 
of fifty-two,” and herself a confirmed invalid, attended' 
him with the kindness of a mother ; and Howard, whose 
gratitude was unbouuded, knew not how to express it 
otherwise than by offering to many his attentive nurac, 
to lift her from her humble position, to share his name, 
his fortune with her. The good woman was startled, 
objected, reasoned, and even remonstrated, 

** But,” says our author, " all to no purpose. Howard's 
mind was made up. During his slow recovery, he had 
weighed the matter carefully, — had come to the conclu- 
sion, that it was his duty to marry her, and nothing 
could now change his determinatiou. The struggle 
between the two must have been extremely curious ; — 
the sense of duty on both sides— founded upon honest 
convictions, no doubt, — the mutual respect, without the 
consuming fire, — the cool and logical weigliing of argu- 
ments, in place of the rapid pleading of triumphant 
passion ; the youfig man, without the ordinary inspira- 
tions of youth, on the one hand, the widow, past her 
prime, yet simple, undesigning, unambitious, earnestly 
struggling to reject and put aside youth, wealth, protec- 
tion, honour, social rank, — ^the very things for which 
women are taught to dreea, to poatf to intrigue, almost 
to circumvent on the other, form together a 

picture which has its romantic interest, in spite of the 
tneongmity of the main idea.” 

Mr. Dixou is too harsh upon women. Ho might 
vexy justly have introduced the monosyllable ** 80 xne ’ > 
before the words we have italicised, which would ! 
have rendered his charge less sweeping, and, there- | 
fore, more corrects But, passing this with ft brief > 
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but most' decided clmllcngo 1o ifs general applica*' 
lion, we find that Mrs. Loidore yielded at length, 
and became the wife of Howard. Three years of 
this union passed away happily and tranquilly, and 
the good lady died. Her demise again brought the 
future martyr into active intercourse witli the world. 
The tremendous calamity wliich had laid in ruins the 
capital of Portugal, appeared to call for his exertions 
to alleviatet he distress of those whose unexam])led 
butrerings then drew upon Lisbon the compassionate 
attention of all Europe. Howard embarked ; his vessel 
was captured by a privateer ; he and his companions 
were carried prisonei’s of war to Brest, where, in a 
damp and filthy dungeon, he tasted of that privation 
and misery, to the alleviation of wliich the after years 
of his life were consecrated. But his confinement 
was not protracted ; and he was once again at liberty 
to choose a course of action. 

The paternal estate at Cardington suggested the 
idea of repose. There he settled ; there he employed 
his time in worthy occupations ; there his mind re- 
covered tranquillity; and there lie met TIenrietta 
Leeds, whose qualities of gentleness, generosity, piety, 
as well as beauty, won his heart. ]lc oftered her his 
hand, stipulating that, when married, all disputed 
questions should be determined by his will. In fact, 
he required her obedience while he asked her love,— a 
plan wliich Mr. Dixon approves of, although he doubts 
the success of its universal application. We object, 
decidedly, to this plan of requiring “ obedience” from 
a wife ; and most of our readers, doubtless, sympa- 
thise with us. Women, like men, liave a taste for, 
as well as a right to freedom ; but Mrs. Howard’s 
obedience was little move than nominal. Ilis will 
was ostensibly their domestic law, bnt her influence 
was pre-eminent, so that no discussions on that point 
disturbed the tenor of their lives. Their residence 
at Cardington was pleasant, and rendered still more 
so by the taste of its occupants. 

"The back part of the house was taken down and 
rebuilt on an enlarged and picturesque plan. A now 
suite of rooms were made to abut on the pleasure- 
grounds, into which an elegant entrance was formed. 
The old-fashioned casements were taken from the front 
and replaced by a series of chaste and simple cottage 
windows; while the walls were covered with a light 
lattice work, about which were trailed and twined the 
most fragrant garden plants and flowers. The pleasure 
grounds were formed out of a field of about three acres 
extent, formerly attached to tho farm ; it is said they 
were laid out in the best possible taste, having a kitchen- 
garden in the centre so completely shut in with shrubs 
and flowers that a stranger might have strolled about 
for hours without being made aware of its existence, 
unless he chanced to come upon a slight and narrow 
opening, overarched wi th the interlacing branches of trees, 
through which it might be^nterod, no gate or artificial 
barrier stopping the way. Between the shrubbenr and 
the cotta^ was a beautiful lawn, surrounded by a broad 
gravel-walk, which being thickly bordered by evergreens 
and fine well-grown trees, was sneltered from tho beat of 
the summer sun and afforded a delightful promenade. 
In one part of the gromgids the path waa*8Rirtcd by a 
row of magnificent firs, which are said to have been 
brought by the philanthropist from the eontinent^ in 
one of 1^ early ramblesj aM planted there with his own 


hands. This shady walk was his favourite resoi I when 
the society of his friends, or his own brooding thoughts, 
suggested a plca^iant saunter in the open air; his more 
studious hours being spent in a rustic building, half 
summer-house, half library— situate at the bottom of 
the garden. This oratory was chastely and simply fitted 
up with statues, books, including most of the great 
Puritan authors, and a few philosophical instruments.” 

Such wns Howard’s home at Cardington. Here ho 
lived with bis wife— tlicy were as happy as love-birds. 
Their charity extended in a wide circle around. Thef 
were the good geniuses of the place, and at their 
coming want was dissipated, and suffering relieved. 
But death at one blow destroyed the fair structure of 
happiness which Howard in liis waking dreams had 
reared. Henrietta, his young wife, died. He was again 
alone, again full of sorrow, and again he plunged into 
the turbulent whirlpool of life, dividing his attention 
between the education of liis only son, (whose youth 
was a sacrifice to folly, and whose early and miserable 
death was the result,) and the wants of his fcllow-mru. 
Wc find him in Italy, whose blue skies and incense- 
bniatliing gardens, combined with the piety of his own 
heart to lioal the deep wounds of sorrow which his 
second and most bitter bereavement had inflicted. 
Wc have seen him luxuriating in the lap of happiness, 
resting in the bosom of peace. But for the last time. 
We now accompany him, in his capacity of sheriff of 
Bedford, into tlie debtor’s dungeon, the felon’s cqU. 
Here he found cruelty exercising an unchecked* 

I dominion, and con-uption revelling at its will. , 

The state of the prison-world at that period u‘as T 
such as language cannot faithfully describe. Felons 
were thrust into subterranean dungeons, where, on i 
damp floor, and with unwholesome miasmata poisouiu|f ; 
the atmosphere, they literally rotted aw^ay, suffering 
the most miserable i)rivatLons. The debtor met with 
no better fate. The innocent man often ended his ' 
life in prison, and tlic petty thief made heavy re- 
paration for his offence by death on the scaffold. The 
gaolers of tliosc days were men whose hearts, 
hardened by continued association with crime, by 
constant familiarity with suficring, were deaf to all 
appeals save that of tlie purse. The victun wlm fell ! 
into their power became at once the helpless ]>rcy of | 
their extortion, and could in no way redeem his liberty 
save by the satisfaction of their rapacious demands. 

To remedy these abuses, and to introduce justice 
instead of , ferocity intx) the prison-world, was now 
Howard’s aim. With this view he entered on a tour 
of inspection. Through nearly all the great cities of 
England he proceeded, visiting *in each place the gaols, 
which lie found to be very dens of oppression, farmed 
out in many instances to private individuals who 
reimbursed tliemsclves through whatever inventions 
of extortion they could devise. Appearing at the 
bar of the House of Commons, Howard made his 
report, detailing what he had seen, describing the 
cruelties practised by prison-keepers, and the suffering 
endured by prison-inmates, suggesting at the same 
time, remedies and ameliorations. The House wns 
surprised by his account, and formally acknowledged 
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his zeal in the service of humanity by a vote of thanks— 
a rare and uncommon honour. One of the members, 
who perhaps could not understand Howard’s philan> 
thropy, asked him at whose expense lie travelled P a 
''question to which he could hardly reply without 
expressing some indignant emotion.” 

He again entered on another progress through the 
kingdom to search out suficring and drag iniquity into 
the light of day. lie saw cells, where felons lay chained 
to the floor, with straw to lie on worn almost to dust ; 
he saw men, deprived even of the convict’s allowance, 
sickening with hunger and thirst, — male and female 
prisoners huddled together in dark and filthy dungeons, 
where light and air were almost excluded, wliere the 
wretched occupants dragged heavy weights on their 
limbs, and where delicate women lay shivering on the 
naked stones, shut out from the most distant prospect 
of belter things. 

Here vice became more vicious, and misery more 
miserable. Crime was a field where cruelty and 
avarice reaped abundant harvests, and punishment an 
instrument of torture and oppression, rather than of 
prevention. Mr. Hepvrortli Dixon’s description of 
Plymouth prison may serve as a type of the rest. 

" The gaol had a room for felons which was called the 
chink, seventeen feet long, eight wide, and only five and 
a half high, so that a person of ordinary stature could not 
stand erect in it I This diabolical dungeon was also dark 
and stifling, having neither air nor light, except such os 
could struggle through a wicket in the door, five inches 
by seven in dimensions. Yet Howard learnt with 
horror that three men had been kept in this den, under 
a sentence of transportation, for nearly two months 1 
They could neither see nor breathe freely, nor could 
they stand upright. To keep alive at all, they were 
forced to crouch, each in his turn, at the wicket, to catch 
a few inspirations of air ; otherwise they must have died 
of suffbeatiou, for the door was rarely opened. When 
Howard saw it, the door had not been opened for five 
weeks, and yet it was inhabited ! He caused the bolts 
to be shot and an entry made ; but the indescribable 
stench which issued would have driven back any less 
courageous visitor ; he, however, forced his way in, and 
found there a pallid miserable w'retch, who had 
languished in that living grave for seventy mortal 
days, awaiting transportation. The prisoner declared to 
his questioner that ho vrould prefer being executed at 
once — and no wonder,” 

Howard’s labours were unremitting, and slowdy but 
surely produced their results. .,4. The friends of reform 
saw the energetic character of the philanthropist, and 
conceived the idea of arming themselves w'ith his 
abilities in Paillament. They requested him to 
become candidate at the election in Bedford, in op- 
position to two corruption-mongers, Sir William Wake 
and Mr. Sparrow. The contest was spirited. An 
election fever threw the community into excitement, 
andadei'gyman who saw the money-influence exerted 
by one of the candidates* alluded broadly to him in his 
text on Snndaj nuaiung— ” Are not two eparrom sold 
for one farthing f Pear ye not, therefore ; ye are of 
more vaiue thw many spfarrows.” 

Money* however* prevailed ag^t Howard’s good 
name, tlie clergymaa’a wit^ and the philan- 
thro|^ remained at the bottom of the poll. His 


defeat was a triumph for humanity. More ridi- 
cule than honour is now reaped in the Commons* 
and he was thus saved from the disgrace, to 
prosecute his mission of mercy. The Continent was 
now selected os a wider field of labour. The Bustilc 
was then shut against his inspection, but the civil 
prisons of Paris were opened to him, and presented 
somewhat of a contrast vidtli those of London. In 
Holland, the caiili was not, as then in England, 
fattened on the fruits of the gallows. There had not 
been in Amsterdam one execution for ten years. In 
Germany the horrid engines of torture were still in 
vigorous play. Eetuniiiig to England, he continued 
his survey there, remarking that the keepers of 
prisons were in numerous cases women, whose gentle 
natures were shown in the severities practised on 
their prisoners. 

The only place where Howard found the prisons 
clean, airy, and wholesome, where cruelty was un- 
known, and where punishment was regulated by | 
justice, was the Bcpublicof Geneva. There the gaols 
might have been taken as models for the rest of 
Europe. Tlierc the spirit of freedom was recognised. 

If prisoners escaped, they were not, if recaptured, 
subject to any additional penalty — it was the neglect 
of their keepers which was punislicd ; a system which 
ensured precaution and prevented cruelty. Howard 
heard of one remarkable instance, lie visited the 
gaol in Basle, which was in a lofty tower, but con- 
tained then no inmates. At the summit, near the 
great clock, was a strong-room, only six feet high, 
entered through a trap in the roof. liemarking on 
the unusual security of this cell, he was told that a 
man had, shortly before, actually broken from it. 
The only instrument he had W'as u spoon, which he 
sharpened and employed to cut from the wall a piece 
of timber. This was to bo used in breaking the 
fastenings of the trap. Aware of the vigilance of his 
keepers, he found it difficult to effect his purpose 
without noise. It was impossible to strike the hinges 
without creating an alarm. 

** Here there seemed an insuperable objection to his 
design. But the tower clock was near to his room. 
This suggested a chance. By proceeding cautiously, he 
gradually acquired the knack of hitting the bolts with 
his log just as the great clock was striking the hour, 
with such nicety of operation, that the boom entirely 
overpowered the sound. In this way he made himself 
master of his immediate cell, Uie trap of which he could 
now open and shut at pleasure— that is, at the striking 
of the hours. So far all went well. He had, however, some 
other doors to force, and two or three galleries to pass, 
all the while running the greatest risk of detection 
from the patrolling guards. Nothing daunted by his 
numerous perils, he pushed his outworks farther and 
further daily ; securing his retreat as he went along, 
and returning to his cell whenever he expected the 
officers to bo about. In this fashion he worked hii way, 
till at the end of fifteen days ho emerged on the roof of 
the tower, in the open air and sky, but at a fHghtful 
distance from the ground." , 

A rope* coiled up in a comer* showed the means of 
descent. Uncertain wltether its length would prove 
sufficient, he resolved to take advantage of the chance* 
as dawn was rapidly breaking* and the sun would 
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betray his flight. The rope was fastened, the descent 
commenced, but the sustaining line gave way, and the 
prisoner fell heavily to the ground. Many of his ribs 
and limb‘boncs were broken, but his recovery— -which 
was declared impossible — ^slowly took place, and good 
in his case springing from evil, he obtained a free 
pardon from the llepublican autlmrities. 

The publication of How'ard’s work on the Stale of 
Prisons created a wide-spread sensation, and awakened 
much discussion. Leaving it to produce its results, 
ho travelled again in Holland, Prussia, Austria, and 
Italy, in Germany, and again in England, everywhere 
revealing the secrets of the prison-liousc, undergoing 
extraordinary fatigues iuid privations, exposiiig himself 
to dangers from infeciion by laud, and from storms by 
sea, but everywhere leaving behind him records of his 
visit, in the shape of charity, and bearing away the 
blessings of the unfortunate, and the good will of all 
men. Another and another European pilgnmage 
succeeded. He published the narrative of his ex- 
perience, and introduced the beginnings of a vigorous 
reform, even into the prison-system of the Continent, 
because his labours were incessant., bis efforts un- 
tiring. For twelve years ' his wanderings had con- 
tinued. He had gone through every country in 
Europe with the exception of Turkey, visiting all 
their places of captivity; ho had travelled 42,000 
miles, and had expended more than 30,000/. on liis 
labour of love, in journeying, in relieving the sick, 
or buying freedom for the captive. His mi.ssion 
seemed now ended. He had done all that lay in hi.s 
pow'er. lie saw tlie budding of his labours, and 
trusted to sec them ripen. Jlnt he would not pass 
the interval in repose whilst there remained a field 
where benevolence could w^ork. The plague had 
broken out on tlic continent. He determined to set 
forth, to visit tlie cities of the pestilence, to ascertain 
the nature of the disease, and discover, if ])ossible, 
a remedy. Tlie French Govcruinciit, with the usual 
vindictiveness of tyranny, refused him permission to 
inspect Marseilles, or any other jiart of the kingdom. 
Put the mean enmity of despotic power was not to 
baffle a will like that of Howard. He disguised 
himself, braved the danger, travelled through France 
at imminent peril, escaped from pursuit, continued his 
journey through Genoa, Leghorn, Florence, Eome, and 
Naples, to Malta, visited the lazarettos, and set foot 
upon Asiatic soil at Smyrna, in May, 1786. The 
plague was then raging at Constantinople, whither he 
went. His medical knowledge was not small, and his 
services were eminently useful. 

“ The favourite daughter of a powerful Musselman, 
high in rank and office about the court, had been seized 
with a dangerous illness, which baffled the skill of all 
the celebrities at Constantinople, and the father was 
vainly struggling to reconcile himself to her loss, when 
he heard of the wonderful cures performed by the 
Frankish physician. Howard was immediately im- 
plored to come and see the great man's daughter, lie 
went, and seeing that her malady was not so desperate 
aa to defy the science of the West, prescribed some 
medicines, which gave instant relief. The crisis of her 
malady paaeod over, and ahe soon afterwards recovered. 


The grave'old Turk could set no bounds to his gratitude. 
He pressed upon the saviour of his child a purse contain- 
ing 2000 sequins, (about 900/.,) which was of course abso- 
lutely refused. Howard told him he never took money j 
for his services, but would not object to take a hirndful 
of grapes from his sumptuous garden. The fee solicited 
astonished the Turk, not less than the skill exhibited ; 
be evidently could not comprehend it ; but with a pious 
ejaculation, commanded his servants to furnish the 
Frank with a supply of the choicest fruits so long asjie 
should sojourn in that place.” 

We soon find Howard sailing to Venice, having* 
extended his inquiries and exeried his energies 
in every manner possible. During this voyage, 
one , of his greatest perils occurred. A Barbary 
privateer assailed the vessel. A savage and san- 
guinary conflict took place. Howard, tlie man of 
peace, the apostle of mercy, now proved his English 
blood. Where danger was most imminent, on the 
reeking deck, amid the hottest fire, he was stand- 
ing to his gun with the coolness and courage of 
a veteran stiilor. One large cannon was on board. 
This he charged, almost to the muzzle, with nails, 
spikes, and bullets, and, when a favourable chance 
occurred, poured llic murderous volley full amid tho 
pirate’s crew, scattering death on all liands among 
them, and inspiring them with such terror that they 
lied. Thus, wherever Howard w'os, in the haunts of 
crime, in tlic last refuges of misery, in the desolated 
places of the plague, or wlicrc Idood was flowing iu 
conflict, he was of service to his fellow-men. No 
over-wrought panegyric need bo written of him. IBs 
name is blazoned among tlie briglitcst records of the 
past, and it is an honourable feature in the civilization 
of the present age, that when an opportunity occurs, 
the press is ever ready to awaken the memory of 
good deeds, to recall the recollection of services 
rendered. An assurance is thus given to tliose whom 
their own talents, or the accidents of fortune, have 
placed in a i)osition to be able to afford assistance to 
mankind, that neglected as they may bo whilst life 
remains, ibcir memory will be honoured when they 
mingle their dust with the forgotten dead. And such 
an opportunity, in Howard’s case, is offered by the 
publication of Mr. Dixon’s biogi apby. 

Howard’s son w’as placed in a lunatic asylum. The 
victim of his own vices, the young man had long 
been afflicted with a fearful malady, and liis father, 
after vainly endeavouring to reinstate liis health, and 
recall his reason, consented to his conffnement. John 
Howard, now an old man, then visited Cardingtoii 
once more, and for the last time. A new pilgrimage 
lay before him. Again tbo cities of the plague railed 
him from his country, and be left it, to return no 
more. The sick and the distressed still claimed his 
whole energies, and while at Chersoii, in Kiissian 
Tartaty, attending a young lady prostrated by a 
dangerous fever, he caught tho infection, whicli 
rapidly ripening into a friglitful disease, threw him on 
the bed of sickness, reduced him to helpless weak- 
nws, and at lengtli, on the 20th of January, 1790, 
deprived the vvorld of one of its best friends. Howard 
died. Ills death was a cslamiiy to mankind. ..One 
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loud wail of lament aiion roso from the face of all 
Europe, fi*om the Dnie[)cr to the Thames, and along 
the shores by the Tagus, Neva, and Dardanelles. The 
province of Gherson was spread over with mourning, 
aud all civilized mankind felt that in the loss of John 
Howard it had cause for bitter and lasting sorrow. 

Wc have touched on a few of the most salient 
points in the great philanthropist’s career, but we 
have merely, as it were, galloped tlirough the varied 
scenes of his life, lu Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s volume 
the reader will find such a multiplicity of adventures, 
of descriptions, of incidcuts, of anecdotes, and of 
touching domestic episodes, that he cannot fail to be 
deeply interested in it. Indeed, the intense excite- 
ment of a romance pervades it. It is written in a 
pleasant and powerful style, devoid, except in a few 
isolated instances, of affectation, and that exaggerated 
colouring too commonly observed in similar works. 
A few literary eccentricities might be pointed out, but 
they arc few and unobtrusive. It is, on the whole, 
such a record of his life that Howard, had he antici- 
pated such a thing at all, would have desired. Wc 
believe it to be Mr. Dixon’s first published book. If 
his second, ** The London Prisons,” which is announced 
as under preparation, and for which we are eagerly 
looking, be equal in interest and ability to the pre- 
sent, he will at once have established his reputation as 
a literary man. 

■ -» ■ 

THE SEVEN LAMPS OP ARCHITECTURE.! 

Tins is a work that none but a man of genius and 
an enthusiast could have produced. It abounds in 
original thought. The writer sees deep into the heart 
of things, and unfolds their liner relations. His writings 
tend to withdraw the artist from mere routine, and 
recall him to great principles. Earnest liimself, he has 
the faculty of communicating much of his own earnest- 
ness to his reader — a true sign of mental power. 
With these great aud valuable qualities he is, if we 
mistake not, not a little inconsistent and visionary, 
and, much as we find to admire in his work, we arc 
far from accepting all his reasonings and opinions. 

It should be remarked, at the outset, that this is a 
book partly addressed, and indeed fully intelligible 
only to students of architecture, and partly adapted 
to the capacity of the general reader. It is, of 
course, rather in the latter than the former point of 
view that we propose to regai-d it here, giving an 
outline of its plan, and culling such passages as may 
sdrve to show the style and spirit of its execution. 

Tliat ardiitccturo has made less progress amongst 
us of late years than painting, few will be disposed 
to deny. Our public and private buildings bear 
lamentable testimony to the fact. Nothing, for iu- 
stanocs can^exoeed the ineongruous variety of our 
churches, or the jumble of all styles aud shapes and 
dates whicl\ they present Happily, indeed, few are 
built as if for etcruity ; tlmre is a rage for clicap bar- 

'(!> S«ren l.anllp8 of Arohtt^avc;** By John Rutkin, 
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gains which carries with it its own punishment. A 
paltry spirit of false economy, combined with a desire 
for meretricious ornamental display, is their principal 
characteristic. Happily, indeed, a better spirit is at 
length gaining ground* The number of valuable pub- 
I iications upon architecture, more especially upon our 
own antiquities, the influence of archsoological societies, 
and a growing taste among our clergy — and even 
among dissenting bodies — for the revival of our own 
Christian architecture, have already produced aconside- 
rable change. In this revival, however, the tares have 
sprung up with the wheat — an iudiscriminating slavish 
spirit of imitation, and an equally arbitrary combina- 
I tion of existing elements. Nothing, therefore, could 
6e better timed than a work like Mr. Ruskin’s. 

** I have long felt/* he says, convinced of the necessi iy, 
in order to its progress, of some determined effort to ex- 
tricatc from the confused mass of partial traditions and 
dogmata with which it has become encumbered during 
I imperfect or restricted practice, those large principles of 
I right which are applicable to every stage and style of it. 
Uniting the technical and imaginative elements as 
essentially as humanity docs muI and body, it shows 
the same infirmly balanced liability to the prevalence of 
the lower part over the higher, to interference of the 
constructive, with the purity and simplicity of the 
reflective, clement. This tendency, like every other 
form of matorialism, is increasing with the advance of 
the age ; and the only laws which resist it, based upon 
partial precedents, and already regarded with disrespect 
as decrepit, if not'i with defiance as tyrannical, are 
evidently inapplicable to tho new forms and functions 
of the art, which the necessities of the day demand. 
How many these necessities may become, cannot be 
coi^jectured ; they rise, strange and impatient, out of 
every modem shadow of change. How far it may be 
possible to meet them without a sacrifice of the essential 
characters of architectural art, cannot be determined by 
specific calculation or observance. There is no law, no 
principle, based on past practice, which may not bo 
overthrown in a moment, by tho arising of a new 
condition, or the invention of a new material ; and tho 
most rational, if not the only, mode of averting the 
danger of an utter dissolution of all that is systematic 
and consistent in our practice, or of ancient authority 
in our judgment, is to cease, for a little while, our 
endeavours to deal with the multiplying host of par- 
ticular abuses, restraints, or requirements; and en- 
deavour to determine, as the guides of eveiy effort, some 
constant, general, and irrefragable laws of right — laws, 
which based upon man's nature, not upon his know- 
ledge, may possess so far the unchangcahleness of 
the one, as that neither the increase nor imperfection of 
the other may be able to assault or invalidate them.” 

These laws, then — these “Seven Lamps,” arc “Sacri- 
fice,” “Truth,” “Power,” “Beauty,” “Life,” “Me- 
mory,” and “Obedience.” The general reader will 
bo puzzled to know what all these attributes can have 
to do with architecture. Mr. Ruskin, however, is 
disposed to lay the basis of the successful practice of 
art in its relation to religion and morality : it must 
be conceived and carried out in a spirit of love and 
reverence for tho general laws of God. That this is 
the true foundation and condition of all art and litera- 
ture, as well as of every human occupation and enjoy- 
ment, we devoutly believe. It is in liis manner of de- 
veloping this noble idea that we are disposed sometimes 
to differ from our author. ;He is often profound and 
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beautiful^ in his observations, but, on the other hand, 
wo arc compelled to deprecate— together it would 
seem, with other of the writer's admirers — analogies 
and reasonings drawn from Scripture; often far- 
fetched, and, to our thinking, utterly inapplicable to 
the matter. 

In regard to the spirit of “ Sacrifice ” which, as in 
past ages, would lead us to make oficiings from our 
superfluity for the adornment of the house of God, 
our autlmr admits that its revival is more to be 
desired for the sake of the feeling that actuates it 
than for the result it may produce. 

'■ " The church/' as he finely says, “ has no need of any 
visible splendours — ^lier power is independent of them, 
her puirit-y ia in eome degree opposed to them. The 
simplicity of a pastoral sanctuary is lovelier than the 
majesty of an urban teinple ; and it may bo more than 
questioned whether, in the people, such majesty has 
ever been the source of any increase of cflectivo piety, 
but to the builders it has been, and ever must be. It ia 
not the church we want, but the sacrifice; not the 
emotion of admiration, but the act of adoration ; not 
the gift, but the giving." 

If it be indeed so, may it not well be urged that 
ilie duties of the times alter with its circumstances ; 
that the work of educating the masses, as well as | 
improving their physical condition — of storming the ! 
strongholds of ignorance and depravity around us — and 
of sending the Gospel into foreign lands — arc the prime 
necessities of our age, and, consequently, the most 
religious use to which the liberalities of Uie wealthy, 
and the minuter contributions of the musses can be | 
applied. For this, too, our author is the first to | 
plead ; but yet lie reminds us, and perhaps truly, that 

the tenth part of the expense which is sacrificed in 
domestic vanities, if not absolutely and mcauing- 
Icssly lost in domestic discomforts and encumbrances, 
would, if collcclivcly offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in Kngland — 
such a cliurch as it should be a joy and a blessing even 
to pass near in our daily ways and w^alks.” 

Under the head of “ Truth ” the author seeks to 
apply the ctliics that should regulate our moral life to 
the practice of architecture 

*‘l would have,” he says, "the Spirit or Lamp of 
Truth clear in the hearts of our artists and handi- 
craftsmen, not as if the truthful practice of handicrafts 
could far advance the cause of truth, but because I would 
fain sec tlic handicrafts urged by the spurs of chivalry; 
and it is indeed marvellous to sec what power and 
univorsallty thero is in this single principle, and how in 
the consulting or forgetting of it lies half the dignity, 
or decline of every art and act of man.” 

In this spirit he sets himself to detect what he 
considers unfair expedients and false appeaiunces in 
structure and ornament, in all which there is much 
worthy of careful consideration and study. He traces 
the growth and decline of medieval architecture, 
indicating the departure from legitimate principles 
which led to its corruption and downfal 

"It was because it had lost its own strength, and 
disobeyed its own laws— because its order, and con- 
sistency, and organization, had been broken through — 
that it could oppose no resistance to the rush of over- 
whelming innovation. And this, observe, a'l because it 


had sacrificed a single truth. From that one surrender 
of its integrity, from that one endeavour to assume the 
semblance of what it was not, arose the multitudinous 
forms of disease and decrepitude, which rotted away the 
pillars of its supremacy. It was not because its time 
was come ; it was not because it was soomed by the 
classical llomanists, or dreaded by the faithful Pro- 
testant. That scorn and that fear it might have survived, 
and lived ; it would have stood forth in stcmcompariimn 
with the enervated sensuality of the renaissance it 
would havelrisen in renewed and purified honour, and 
with a new soul, from the ashes into which it sank,* 
giving up its glory, as it had received it, for the honour 
of God—bnt its own truth was gone, and it sank for 
ever. There was no wisdom nor strength left in it, to 
raise it from the dust ; and the error of zeal, and the 
softness of luxury, smote it down and dissolved it away. 
It is good for us to remember this, as wo tread upon the 
baro ground of its foundations, and stumble over its 
scattered stones. Those rent skeletons of pierced wall, 
through which our sea-winds moan and murmur, 
strewing them joint by joint, and bone by bone, along 
the bleak promontories on which the Pharos lights came 
once from houses of prayer — those grey arches and quiet 
aisles under which the sheep of our valleys feed and rest 
on tlie turf that has buried their altars — those shapeless 
heaps, that are not of the Earth, which lift our fields 
into strange and sudden banks of flowers, and stay our 
mountain streams with stones that are not their own, 
have other thoughts to ask from us than those of 
mounting for the rage that despoiled, or the fear that 
forsook tlicm. It was not the robber, not the fanatic, 
not the blasphemer, who scaled the destruction that they 
had wrought ; the war, the wrath, the terror, might have 
worked their worst, and the strong walls would have 
risen, and tlie slight pillars would have started again, 
from under the hand of the destroyer. But they could 
not rise out of the ruins of their own violated truth.” 

Tlie chapter on " Power ” treats of the principles 
which produce breadth and grandeur in arclutecture, 
and it is one of the most valuable aud suggestive. 

"Whatever is in architecture fair or beautiful, is 
imitated from natural forms ; and what is not so derived, 
but depends for its dignity upon arrangement and 
government received from human mind, becomes the 
expression of the power of that mind, and receives a 
sublimity high in proportion to the power expressed. 
All building, therefore, shows man cither as gathering 
or governing ; and the secrets of liis success are his 
knowing what to gather, and how to rule. These are 
the two great intellectual Lamps of Architecture ; the 
one consisting in a just and humble veneration for the 
vrorks of God upon the earth, and the other in an 
understanding of tho dominion over those works which 
has been vested in man. 

" Besides this expression of living anihority and power, 
there ia, however, a sympathy in the forms of noble 
building, with what is most sublime in natural things ; 
and it is the governing Power directed by this sympathy, 
whose operation 1 shall at present endeavour to trace, 
abandoning all inquiry into the more abstract fields of 
Invention : for this latter faculty, and the questions of 
propoHion and arrangement connected with its dis- 
cussion, can only be rightly examined in a general 
view of all the arts ; but its sympathy, in architecture, 
with tho vast controlling powers of Ifature herself, is 
special, and may shortly be considered ; and that with 
the more'advaiitage, that it has, of late, been little felt 
or regarded by architects.” 

He then eaters upon the best arrangements to pro- 
dace the desired effect of vastness, and to remind ns, 
however feebly, of the joy we have " in contemplating 
the flatness and sweep of great plains and broad jseas. 
In one of his best passages he says 
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And it iga noble thing for men to do this with their 
out stoiio or moulded clay, and to make the face of a 
wall look iailnito, and its edge against the sky like an 
horizon : or even if less than this be reached, it is still 
delightful to mark the play of passing lighten its broad 
surface, and to see by how many artifices and gradations 
of tinting and shadow, time and storm will set their 
wild signatures upon it; and how in the rising or 
declining of the day the unbroken twilight rests long 
and lurialy on its high lineless forehead, and fades away 
nntraceably down its tiers of confused and oonntlcss 
stone." 

A fine specimen of Ills manner of thinking and ex- 
pressing himself is the following ; — 

“ Positive shade is a more necessary and more sublime 
thing in an architect’s hands than in a painter’s. For 
the latter being able to temper his light with an under 
tone throughout, and to make it delightful with sweet 
colour, or awful with lurid colour, and to represent 
distance, and air and sun, by the depth of it, and fill 
its whole space with expression, can deal with an 
enormous, nay, almost with an universal, extent of it, 
and the best painters most delight in such extent ; but 
as iiglit, with the architect, is nearly always liable to 
become full and untempered sunshine seen upon solid 
surface, his only rests, and his chief means of sublimity, 
are definite shades. So that, after size and weight, the 
Power of architecture may be said to depend on the 
quantity (whether measured in space or intcnsencss) of 
its shadow; and it seems to me, that the reality of its 
works, and the use and influence they have in the daily 
life. of men, (ns opposed to those works of art with which 
we have nothing to do but in times of rest or of pleasures,) 
require of it that it should express a kind of human 
sympathy, by a measure of darkness as great as there is 
in human life ; and that os the groat poem and great 
fiction generally affect us most by the majesty of their 
masses of shade, and cannot take hold upon us if they 
affect a continuance of lyric sprightliness, but must be 
serious often, and sometimes melancholy, else they do 
not express the truth of this wild world of ours ; so there 
must be, in this magnificently human art of architecture, 
some equivalent expression for the trouble and wrath of 
life, for its sorrow and its mystery : and this it can only 
give by depth or diffusion of gloom, by the frown upon 
its front, and the shadow of its recess. So that iicm- 
brandtisin is a noble manner in architecture, though a 
false one in painting ; and I do not believe tiiat over any 
building was truly great, unless it had mighty masses, 
vigorous and deep, of shadow mingled with its surface. 
And atmnrf Hie first liahits that a young architect should 
learn, is iluit of thinking in shadow, not looking at a 
design in its inisrrahle liny skeleton ; hut conceiving it 
as it will he when the dawn lights it, and the dusk leaves 
it ; when its stones vnll he hot, and its crannies cool ; 
when the lizards will bask on the one, and the birds build 
in the other. Let him design with the sense of cold and 
heat upon him ; let him ctU out the shadows, as men dig 
wells tn unimtered plains ; and lead along the lights, 
as ^founder does his hot met'd ; let him keep the full 
command of both, and see that he knows how they fall, 
and where they fade. His paper lines and proportions 
are of no value : all that he has to do must be done by 
spaces of light and darkness ; and his business is to sec 
that the one is broad and bold enough not to be 
swallowed up by twilight, and the other deep cuousrh not 
to be dried fike a shallow pool by a noon-day sun.” 

In investigating the principles that produce b(»\uty, 
pur author assigns, and jnstly, the first place to the 
imitation of natural forms, he insists, perhaps too 
strongly, on the converse of that forms which 
are w4 taken from natural objects must be ugly. He 
touchbs on the proper principles of ornament, propor- 


tion, and colour, the conditions of which he considers 
to be combined in only one building in the world— 
the celebrated Campanile, the work of Giotto, at 
Florence : — 

''In its first appeal to the stranger’s eye there is 
something unpleasing ; a mingling, as it seems to him, 
of over severity with over minuteness. But lot him 
give it time, as he should to all other oonsummate art. 

I remember well how, when a boy, I used to despise that 
Catnpanile, and think it meanly smooth and finished. 
But I have since lived beside it many a day, and looked 
out upon it from my windows by sunlight and moon- 
light, and I shall not soon forget how profound and 
gloomy appeared to me the savagoncss of the Northern 
Gothic, when 1 afterwards stood, for the first time, 
beneath the front of Salisbury. The contiust is indeed 
strange, if it could bo quickly felt, between the rising 
of those grey walls out of their quiet swarded space, like 
dark and barren rocks out of a green lake, with their 
rude, mouldering, rough-grained shafts, and triple 
lights, without tracery or other ornament than the 
martins' nests in the height of them, and that bright, 
smooth, sunny surface of glowing jasper, those spiral 
shafts and fairy traceries, so white, so faint, so crystalline, 
that their slight shapes are hardly traced in darkness on 
the pallor of the Eastern sky, that serene height of 
mountain alabaster, coloured like a morning cloud, and 
chased like a sea shell. And if this bo, as I believe it, 
the model and mirror of perfect architecture, is there 
not something to be learned by looking back to the 
early life of him who raised ill I said that tlie Power 
of human mind had its growth in the Wildcnioss; 
much more must the love and the conception of that 
beauty, whoso every line and hue we have seen to be, at 
tho best, a faded image of God’s daily work, and an 
arrested ray of some star of cmation, be given cliictJy in 
the places which he has gladdened by planting there the 
fir tree and the pine. Not within the walls of Florence, 
but among the iur away fields of her lilies, was tho child 
trained who was to ralso that headstone of Beauty above 
her towers of watch and war. Remember all that ho 
became ; count the sacred thoughts with which he filled 
the heart of Italy ; ask those who follow^ed him what they 
learned at his feet ; and when you have numbered his 
labours, and received their testimony, if it seem to 
you that God had verily poured out upon this His 
servant no common nor restrained portion of His Spirit, 
and that he was indeed a king aiiioii^ the children of 
men, remember also that the I j.jend upon his ero>vn 
was that of David's : — * 1 took lliee from the shccpcote, 
and from following tho sheep.’ ” 

The sixth “Lamp " — that of “Life ” — is, perliaps, 
the most curious of the wliole, wliereiu the author 
devclopes his peculiar fancies and predilections, on 
which wc have not space to dwell. Many may be 
surprised to hear that he cites the fa 9 adcs of St. 
Mark’s Church and tiie Doge’s Palace at Yenico as 
models of beautiful, and what he calls lioing, arcliitec- 
turc. Wc have gazed upon these, and ail the other 
pet buildings of Mr. Ruskin — the aforesaid Campa- 
nile at Florence, the Palazzo Vecchio, the Venetian 
Gothic palaces— certainly with exquisite delight. We 
have haunted their precincts, and watched them by day- 
light and by moonlight. We would give the world to 
see them again; but much of our enjoyment, if analyzed, 
b to be trac^ to their fantastic plciuresquenesa, 
their time-worn oolounng. and their historical aspect 
and associations. Wc certainly never expect to hear 
some of them cited as correct modeb for our modem 
imitation. Mr. Ruskin may, however, be in the right, 
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imd what he saya upon them is, at all events, well 
worthy of the attentive study of the axcliitect- Pass 
we on to the Lamp of “ Memory.” Here we have 
some of the most beautiful passages of our author. 

‘‘Among the hours of his life to which the writer 
looks back with peculip gratitude, as having been 
marked by more than ordinary fulness of joy or clearness 
of teaching, is one passed, now some years ago, near 
time of sunset, among the broken masses of pine fomst 
which skirt the course of the Ain, above the village of 
Champagnolc, in the Jura. It is a spot which has all 
the solemnity with none of the savagcncss of the Alps; I 
where there is a sense of a great power beginning to be 
manifested in the earth, and of a deep and majestic I 
concord in the rise of the long low lines of piny hills ; 
the first utterance of those mighty mountain symphonies, 
soon to be more loudly lifted and wildly broken along 
the battlements of the Alps. But their strength is as 
yet restrained ; and the far reaching ridges of pastoral 
mountain succeed each other, like the long and sighing 
swell which moves over quiet waters from some fur off 
stormy sea. And there is a deep touderuoss pervading 
that vast monotony. The destructive forces and the 
stern expression of the central ranges are alike ■with- 
drawn. No frost-ploughed, dust-encumbered paths of 
ancient glacier fret the soft J ura pastiu-cs ; no splintered 
heaps of ruin break the fair ranks of her forests ; no pale, 
defiled, or furious rivers rend their rude and changeful 
ways among her rocks. Patiently, eddy by eddy, the 
clear green streams wind along their well-known beds; 
and under the dark quietness of the undisturbed pines, 
thei*o spring up, year by year, such company of joyful 
flowers as I know not the like of among all the blessings 
of the earth. It was Spring time, too; and all were 
coming forth in clusters crowded for very love ; there 
was room enough for all, but they crushed their leaves 
into all manner of strange shapes only to be nearer each 
other. There was the wood auciuonc, star alter star, 
closing every now and then into ncbulio ; and there 
was the oxalis, troop by troop, like virginal processions 
of the Mois de Marie, the dark vertical clefts in the 
limestone choked up with them as with lieavy snow, and 
touched with ivy on the edges— ivy as light ami lovely 
as the vine ; and, ever and anon, a blue gush of violets, 
and cowslip bells in sunny places ; and in the more open 
ground, the vetch, and coiufrcy, and niozorcon, and the 
small sapphire buds of the Polygala Alpina, and the 
wild strawberry, just a blossom or two, all showered 
amidst the golden sortiiess of deep, warm, anibcr- 
colourcd moss. I came out presently on the edge of the 
ravine : the Bolcmn murmur of its waters rose suddenly 
from beneath, mixed with the singing of the thrushes 
among the pine boughs ; and, on the opposite side of 
the valley, walled all along as it was by grey cliffs of 
limestone, there was a hawk sailing slowly olf their brow% 
touching them nearly with his wings, and with the 
shadows of the pines flickering upon liis plumage from 
above ; but with a fall of a hundred fathoms under his 
breast, and the curling pools of the green river gliding 
and glittering dizzily beneath him, their foam globes 
moving with him as he flew." 

“Every human action gains in honour, in grace, in all 
true magnificence, by its regard to things that are to 
come. It is the far sight, the quiet and confident 
patience, that, above all other attributes, separate man 
from man, and near him todiis Maker ; and there is no 
action nor art, whose mi^oaty we may not measure by 
this test. Therefore, when we build, let us think that 
wo build for ever. Let it not be for present delight, nor 
for present use alone; let it bo such work as our 
descendants will thank us for, and let us think, a.s we 
lay stone on stone, that a time is to come when those 
stones will bo held sacred because our bands have 
touched them, and that men will say as they look upon 
the labour and wrought substance of them, ‘ See 1 this 


our fkthera did for us. ‘ For, indoedj the greatest glory 
of a bmldiniS 1^ i^ot in its stones, nor in Its gold. Its 
glory is in its Age, and in that deep sense of voice- 
fulness, of stem watching, of mysterious sympathy, nay, 
even of approval or condemnation, which we feel in 
walls that nave long been washed by the passing waves 
of humanity. It is in their lasting witness against men, 
in their quiet contrast with the transitional character of 
all things, in the strength which, through the lapse of 
seasons and times, and the decline and birth *of 
dynasties, and the changing of the face of the earth, and 
of the limits of the sea, maintains its sculptured s^pe- • 
lincss for a time insuperable, connects forgotten and 
following ages with each other, and half constitutes the 
identity, as it concentrates the sympathy, of nations ; it 
is in that golden stain of time, that wo are to look for 
the real light, and colour, and preciousness of archi- 
toctiu*e ; and it is not until a building has assumed this 
character, till it has been entrusted with the fame, and 
hallowed by the deeds of men, till its walls have been 
witnesses of suffering, and its pillars rise out of the 
shadows of death, tliat its existence, more lasting as it 
is than that of the natural objects of the world around 
it, can be gifted with even so much as these possess of 
language and of life." 

AVc must confess that wc cannot echo our author’s 
bitter complaints against the “restoration,” as it is 
called, of our dila}>idatc(l buildings. This he stig- 
matises as a downright lie in stone. Better pull 
down, lie says, lliau falsify original expression, which 
can never again be restored. Perhaps not ; but yet 
a near api)r()xirnatiou to the original is better than a 
total loss of it. Wc would cite the mouldering 
portal of St. Mary Jlcdclillc, whicli is fairly peeling 
away, and in a few years will liavc lost every trace of 
its original beauty, unless it is tlms preserved to us. 
As a j)icturcsquc object wc should infinitely prefer 
it ill that stale, but wc arc bound to look a little 
to utility; moreover, it is obvious that as medieval 
architcclurc is more understood, the ivork of restora- 
tion will bo improved, and wo may hope to find 
uiasous upon whom may descend the mantle of their 
predecessors. 

And thus wi; come to tlic last of our author’s Seven 
Lain}>s, tliat of “ Obodicuee.” This chapter is, per- 
haps, more open to question than any of the rest. 
He eoiitciids for the adoption of some partiqular style 
which is to be authorifatke for tlie majority of pur- 
poses, as the only means of turning the energies of 
our arcliltccts into a jirolitable direction, and avoiding 
the endless incongruities of our present practice. 
The clioice, be thinks, would lie between four styles ; 
“1. the Pisan llomaiicsquc ; 2. the early Gothic of 
the Wesicrn Italian llepublics, advanced as far and as 
fast as our art would eiiablc us to the Gothic of 
Giotto ; 3. the Venetian Gothic in its present de- 
velopment ; 4. the Englisli earliest decorated. The 
most natural, perhaps the safest choice, would be of 
the last, well fenced from the cliaiiee of again stiffen- 
ing into the perpendicular, and perhaps enriched by 
some mingling of decorative elements from the exqui- 
site decorated Gothic of France.” Such a suggestion 
is not without weight in n'gard to ecclesiastical build- 
ings, but whether it could apply to the multifarious 
variety of modern edifices required by .our civilization 
may reasonably be doubted. That wc have had too 
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mucli of a vulgar and undiscriminating application of 
Grecian architecture is unquestionable ; yet there are 
occasions on which its adoption might be most suit- 
able ; wliilc t)i6 Palladian seems better adapted than 
the Gothic for many modem purposes. In short, the 
proy)riety as well as practicability of such a canon 
may reasonably be doubted. The architecture of every 
past age has grown out of its own peculiar feelings 
and requirements. 

Having now endeavoured to give an idea of this 
remarkable work, and treated our readers to some of 
its most striking passages, we cannot leave it without 
regretting the evident bias of our author in favour 
of past times, and his deprcciat ion of our existing civi- 
lization. This vein runs through the entire book, 
and to indulge in it he often treads very wide of his 
subject. Now, we can excuse a man of exquisite and 
refined taste, who lives in an atmosphere of art, for 
lingering with fond delight upon the beautiful memo- 
, rials of departed ages ; but not for ignoring or depre- 
ciating the glorious achievements of the present. Our 
steamboats, our railroads, our suspension bridges — 
with the manifold application of scientific discovery 
to the promotion of human progress and enjovmcnt — 
are the great works of our age, and they will stamp it 
as glorious to all future time, although in architecture 
wc may be but clumsy imitators of those who have 
preceded us. Mr. Ruskin, however, thinks otherwise. 

^ Wc have just spent, for instance, a hundred and 
fifty millions, with which wc have paid men for digging 
ground from one place and depositing it in another. 
Wo have formed a large class of men, the railway navvies, 
especially reckless, unmanageable, and dangerous. 
Wc have maintained besides (let us staie the benefits as 
fairly as possible!) a number of iron founders in an iin- 
healuy and painful employment ; we have developed 
(this is at least good) a veiy large amount of mechanical 
ingenuity ; and w'e have, in fine, attained the power of 
going fast from one place to another. Meantime wc 
have had no mental interest or concern ourselves in the 
operationa we have set on foot, but have been left to tho 
usual vanities and cares of our existence. Suppose, on 
the other hand, that wc had employed the same sums in 
building beautiful houses and churches. Wc should 
have maintained the same number of men, not in 
driving wheelbarrows, but in a distinctly technical, if 
not intellectual employment; and those who were 
more intelligent among them w’ould have been especially 
happy in that employment, as having room in it for the 
development of tneir fancy, and being directed by it to 
that ODservation of beauty which, associated with the 
pursuit of natural science, at present forms tho en- 
jp^ont of many of the more intelligent manufacturing 
operatives.'’ 

Can anything be more shortsighted or splenetic 
titan this undervaluing of one of the greatest agents of 
our modto civilization? Is the bringing remote 
nations together, the improvement of foreign and 
domestic commerce, the fusion of classes, the facili- 
tating doipeet^o social intercourse, the cheapening 
' of all Ufe, nothing in comparison to 

the.inS&efice of omr aiiistical tastes and fancies? 
imj shwd we indeed, aSt. opr author affirms, be 
’’wiier and better ”4f could but think so? and 
if, in ^rt., repudiating the spirit of our own times. 


we could throw ourselves back again into that of the 
middle ages ? 

Our autlior is full of ominous forebodings as to tho 
tendencies of our ago. There is “ thunder,” he says, 
" upon the horizon as well as dawn.” That we may 
have to pass through trials and convulsions tlicrc is 
no doubt, but they can hardly equal those of the trou- 
blous times that have preceded us. He is particu- 
larly apprehensive of “that treacherous phantom 
that men call Liberty — ^most treaclmrous indeed of all 
phantoms — for the feeblest ray of reason might show 
us that not only its attainment, but its being, was 
impossible.” Our author seems here to have mistaken 
Utopian licence for genuine liberty. He reminds us 
that the noblest word in the catalogue of social virtue 
is “Loyalty,” and the sweetest which men have 
learned in the pastures of the wilderness is " Fold.” 
Tell this to poor Hungary, crushed under the hoof of 
despotic powder, or to outraged Rome — the Inquisition 
forced down her throat by French bayonets. He 
complains that want of occupation is the prime 
cause of the revolutionary mania of the continent. 
But is it not precisely the arbitrary restrictions and 
reactionary policy of foreign governments which have 
produced this result? ife must have travelled in 
the Papal Stales and the kingdom of Naples — has he 
miywlierc beheld such squalid misery, such an idle 
semi-brigand population ? And is it not among the 
most serious charges against despotic governments, 
that they weigh like aii incubus upon the indust ritd 
energies of their subjects ? 

But we desire to part from our author in good 
humour. A book like his own, in which there is so 
much to awaken thought, is preferable to a hundred 
commonplaces, in which the prejudices of tlie author 
might liappcn to be less prominent. Wc look with 
pleasure for his forthcoming work on " Venice,” a sub- 
[ ject peculiarly suited to his pow ers, and to which 
wc believe he will not fail to do ample justice. 


“ Lcoine Vermont. A Talc of the French Revo- 
lution. By the author of Mildred Vernon.” — A striking 
work of great ability ; one throwing considerable light 
on the natures of the various politicid parlies in France. 
We recommend it to all our readers who are not up in 
the progress of the late French Revolution. The writer 
is a liberal Bourbonist, but apparently fair-spirited in 
bis estimation of political parties opposed to his own. 
The talc itself is one of great power and the cha- 
racters arc very fine delineations ; — wo wish we had 
more space to do justice to them. The work is quite 
free from such things as were open to objection in 
Mildred Vernon. 

“The Confessions of a Hypochondriac in Search of 
Health.”-«-A well-meant lesson to those whose health 
and happiness hang on the frown or nod of a medical 
man, whether quack or not But important only to 
these; to the rest of mankind the Hypochondriao’s 
Confessions will not be so interesting as to their 
writer. 
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THE BANDITTI 

VBOM A FICTUBE BT CATTEEMOLE. 

This is an excellent specimen of the lighter style 
of this artistes compositions. He may almost be 
called the English Salvator Rosa. His penchant is 
for the delineation of the sombre, although he affects 
rather the picturesquely gloomy in architecture than 
the Mvegely grand in nature. Ho revels in the 
interiors of Gk)thic castles or cathedrals, peopled with 
their baronial or monkish tenants. No one can 
throw, like him, a melancholy charm over a few time- 
worn walls-— a heap of old awnoor— or a carved 
cabinet. His imagination is as original as his style 
and handling. There is the stamp of the master in 
all he does. Hero is one of his peculiar creations — 
a group of Banditti, reposing under the ruined portal 
of a palace, by the side of a river. The objects are 
few : it is the magic of the treatment that is sur- 
prising — every touch full of expression, and the 
whole effect pervaded by that peculiar melancholy 
with which his pictures are tinged, and which con- 
stitutes one of their distinctive beauties. 


MUSIC, AMEANS OEPOPULAH AMUSEMENT 
AND EDUCATION. 

The great question of the day, popular education, 
is at length assuming its true form, and is coming to 
be understood, both by the people themselves and by 
the philanthropists who have devoted their attention 
to it, as only a small part of the infinitely greater 
question of the advancement of the masses of society 
in all that constitutes the very life of man. It would 
not be possible here, nor would it bo needful if it were 
possible, to trace this development ; for we have to 
speak of but one aspect of this wide theme ; and to 
show, by what has been effected by one means and in 
one instance, wliat may be done whenever any one 
earnestly devotes his time and his intelligence to the 
cultivation of those amongst his fellows, to whom 
have not been given the means either of knowing what 
their well-being is, or of securing it for themselves. 

We believe that it is sufficiently proved that by 
knowledge alone men cannot be advanced in that 
which is of the highest worth for them; and, yet more 
conclusively, that the smattering of knowledge, which 
is all that can be imparted by lectures and manuals 
expressly addressed to popular ignorance, does not 
even look in the direction of their true interests. We 
shall not, therefore, spe^ of this part of the subject. 

One of the first-fruits of the experiments in sclmols 
for the poor, which were made some fifty years ago in 
this country, was the great discovery that the plap^ 
ground and not the schoolroom was the xeal place of 
eduoatiom Yet, 8tran§^ to say, the truth of this, in 
respect of men in general, is a disooveiy of our own 

vot. X. 


day. And even now it appears that only the fewest 
perceive that it is the influence exerted mutually in 
the intercourse of labour and of recreation that m^ea 
men, and keeps them what they are; and that 
sermons, and lectures, and populw literature, have 
been almost wholly ineffective, mainly because the 
educators of the people omitted to seize and to subdue 
to their purposes the agencies which operal^ wflen 
men are most open, and natural, and honest'; when 
they are ready, with eye and ear, and heart and soul, 
to drink in whatever may be presented to them, be it 
saving health or deadly poison. The painful course of 
useless toil and disappointed hopes which has been 
run by those who trusted to mechanical impressions 
on passive recipients, might surely have been spared 
them had they but remembered how he 

" Whom well inspired, the oracle pronounced 

Wisest of men ; from whose mouth issued forth 

Mellifluous streams, that water'd all the schools,*' 

earned his dearly-bought renown; or had they but 
remembered how our own Great Teacher spread abroad 
his divine wisdom, and laid the foundations of his 
heavenly kingdom. Now, however, that experience, 
though late, has brought this truth to light, let us haste 
to use it as best we may ; and renew with better hope 
the arduous, and hitherto thankless conflict. 

In the remarks we have to luake, and by the 
example we arc desirous of commending, wo have no 
purpose of entering on the ground occupied by 
reb'gious instructors. Wo leave to those whom it 
specially concerns the consideration whether, and how, 
religious teaching can be better fitted to the necessities 
and peculiarities of the age. The education we speak 
of relates purely to the present world ; and may be 
carried on in subordination to, or in default of, that 
higher instruction ; and with it. Or without it, will 
produce its own effects ; and those, such as ore worth 
an effort to secure. 

AYe must confess we do not yet see how the 
intercourse of men in the market and the workshop 
is to be made subservient to human improvement. 
We would not advise attempts that must bo' received 
with cold assent, coming from the lips only, or from 
the understanding at deepest, and which makes the 
heart in os promising a state to receive instruction as 
a parching drought or a biting frost would make the 
earth for the labours of the agriculturist. At best, 
we can but hope that men, one by one, privately, may 
be led to receive something of that influence which 
might relieve both trade and toil of all their drudgery, 
and make them in a measure as ennobling as study, or 
as contemplation. 

The question we have to answer is this — me 
contrive to make popular amusement a means of eduea* 
tion and refinement t Can such new, genuine, cheap 
amusements for the working classes bo provided as 
shall have this desirable influence? The answer we 
supply by telling what has been done in one instance. 

There is a market town on the borders of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, which once had mickle fame, for that a 
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proud baron vfIio hud his caslle there, from it hurled 
liis defiance against “the king of Cokenaye;” and 
which of late years has had a better claim to reuQwn ; 
as the source of some of the best and most accessible 
editions of the great classics of England. During 
this past summer there was assemblcd^Jhere, one 
evening, in a spacious and elegant room^ once the 
theatre^ and now, on market-days, the corn.hall, a 
mixed but most cheerful company. It was the 
periodical festivity of a singing class, which has for 
some years been successfully carried on by a gentleman 
of the town. Beside the class, which numbers eighty 
members, there were nearly 200 visitors present, most 
of them working-people, servants, apprentices, &c. ; 
but with a considerable proportion from the classes 
above them, tradespeople from the town, farmers and 
landowners from the surrounding country, clergymen, 
dissenting ministers, and their families. 

Seated in groups, arranged with methodical irre- 
gularity, so that nope should be “ below the salt,” in 
their best dresses, and in their best behaviour too, 
every one feeling as much at home as when at home, 
and yet brought into free and friendly intercourse 
with the classes that are separated from them in 
ordinary life by an impassable barrier of convention ; 
a pleasanter sight than these working people presented 
eaniiot well be imagined. ^ 

An excellent and well supplied tea was served 
at half-past-iivc ; and the comfort of the whole 
company was secured by the unassuming zeal of six 
attendants, each with two waiters under him, all 
volunteers, who mado it their business to sec that 
none were overlooked, and that order was everywhere 
observed. Tliis concluded, the business of the evening 
commenced. 

The character of the entertainment may be judged 
from the specimen of the bill of musical fare for the 
occasion. An overture of Mozart’s, one of Bishop’s, 
and another of Shield’s; — for, in addition to the singing 
class, there are a dozen instrumental performers, and 
a piano, at which, with no mean skill, presides a lady 
whose whole family have long given their valuable aid 
in the class Novcllo’s Salve Regina, with English 
words; Mendelssohn’s duet and chorus, To thee, 0 
Lord ; the solo parts in this and in evciy case not 
being performed by the chorus singers of the class ; 
Haydn’s chorus from the “ Seasons,” 0 be gracious, 
with the preceding recitative and trio ; The heavens 
are telling, from the “ Creation Handel’s, Let me 
wander not unseen; and. Or let the merry hells ring round, 
with its chorus ; a glee and chorus accompanied, by 
Bishop ; Purcell’s anthem, Sing unto the Lord; and a 
six voice madrigal by Wilbye ; the last two being, of 
course, nttaocompanied. The style of tlie performance 
we cannot well characterize ; for there is nothing but 
what woidd appear mere hyperbole that would be 
adequate. 

At tet^ids, between the pieces, fruit, cake, and 
win^r Were handed round with the same order that 
was dMerved daring the tea ; and tlie company then 
assumed the appearance of a fashionable soir^, being 


broken up into little parties, seated in social cliat. or 
walking 'about the well-lighted room, by way of 
varying the enjoyment of the hour. 

The last piece had been sung, and the meeting had 
dispersed about half-past ten; and neither on this 
occasion, nor on the numerous preceding ones, had 
the semblance of a violation of decorum cast a shadow 
upon the pleasure of tlic evening. Nor has one 
occurred after the close, when the same persons 
resumed their common social relations as masters and 
servants, and employers and employed. Por the 
experiment has been repeated frequently enough to 
enable us to speak with confidence of ail the details, 
and of all the results too, of a meeting such as this. 

How it is that such an evening’s entertainment 
should be wortliy of being regarded as a means of 
educating, or rather of cultivating, the working classes, 
a very few words will show. All who know anything 
of the dwellings of the poor must know that there the 
civilities of life can never be so habitually practised, 
as to become part of their nature ; — ^thc very decencies 
cannet always be observed. And if the* natural 
politeness of the poorer classes of central and southern 
Europe be appealed to against this remark, it is easy 
to sliow that very politeness confirms what wo have 
said; for the opon-air life of those people provides 
them with the very influence which our less genial 
climate and stay-at-home liabits deprive our own 
poor of. And if even casual intercourse with persons 
of education and rennement makes itself evident in 
the manners of whole nations, some portion at least 
of such an advantage must follow from the putting of 
our working people into circumstances in which they 
can occasionally feel themselves ou the same level wjth 
the clergy, the gentry, and others of the grades above 
them, who form part of the company ; especially when 
there arc the lioliday accompaniments of dress, &c. 
and the all-humanizing influence of music. Every- 
thing tends tp produce what we are used to call a 
“ better understanding ” of their relative position in 
society ; tliat is, the feeling wliich can be expressed 
solely by the more intelligent, cheerful, unselfish, 
filling of their own places and discharge of their own 
duties. Beside which, in such a case, there is 
doubtless the instinctive assurance, that any im- 
propriety in conduct at the time, or afterguards, would 
disqualify tliem for taking part again in such rational 
and unmingled enjoyment. 

And now for the means, by which this has been 
brought about and maintained. 

I Several years ago, the gentleman to whom Ve have 
referred— a keen lover of music, and acquainted with 
I its science also — wishing to difiuse some of the 
knowledge that was so pleasurable to himself, or at 
I least to preserve them from less innocent amusement, 
collected a few poor children into a class, and began 
to teach tliem part-singing. They learnt so rapidly 
and so well that the class increased continually, till, 
from the amusement of a leisure hour it has become 
an instrument of good, requiring no slight attention 
and skill to wield it well 
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The management of the affairs of this class has been, 
from its commencement, in the hands of this gen- 
tleman; and the mischievous results of committee 
management, in the destruction of musical societies 
throughout the kingdom, and the bcueffts in this 
class of a sole control, have been so apparent, that 
no interference, except in the form of a courteous 
suggestion, is ever offered. A few members belong to 
the ranks above the working classes; but no dis- 
tinction is made, nor indeed required, in their favour ; 
and thus the results of the periodical meetings we 
have 'described are produced, in part, by every 
weekly meeting. 

The vocal parts are lithographed on single leaves 
for cheapness sake, and to prevent loss of time in 
copying; and arc pasted into small guard-books, 
prepared for tiic purpose. Tho music is, nominally, 
only lent to the singers and performers, and is 
thei*eforc returned when any one leaves the class. 
And it may be remarked here, that none ever do leave 
the date, unless they arc leaving the town, or under 
the pressure of such necessity as is uniformly a subject 
of very deep regret. The sole cost is one penny per 
week for each member ; and this trifling sum not only 
pays the hire of the fine room they meet in for one 
evening in every week, with gas and fire when needed, 
but also for an abundant tea, once in each quarter. 
Ou the alternation quarterly meetings the members 
have the privilege, subject to the control of the 
manager as to every name, of introducing their friends 
as nutnerously as the capacity of the building and 
the social convenience of the party will allow ; each 
visitor paying one shilling for an intransferable ticket. 
The popularity of these re-unions has increased so 
greatly that now only a small proportion of the 
applicants can be admitted ; although the classes that 
most affect miscellaneous assemblies Lave uniformly 
kept aloof from these. 

It is something remarkable in the experience of this 
teacher that he rarely has occasion to reprehend any 
member for want* of punctuality, or for irregular 
attendance ; nothing but actual impossibility of coming 
over having kept any away. And equally remarkable 
is it that the only evil that has been alleged os tho 
result of this class is, that the members have occa- 
sionally met at each other’s houses for practice, and 
have not separated till it was late; an allegation 
which must bo, to all who know the habits of our 
little market-towns, and of tho working classes 
generally, one of the most palpable signs of advance- 
ment in a way not at all contemplated in the 
establishment of the class. 

The system that has been used in the instruction 
of this class — and we utgne it only that our account 
may bo as complete as our space will allow — ^is that 
called the Tonic Numeral: the simplicity of which is 
so great, and the effect so certain, tliat children of 
eight, nine, a^ ten years old, have been taught by 
it .to read a single part of a glee or 'madrigal at 
sight, as intelligently and readily, and with as few i 
errors, as they would make in reading a passage in 1 


the Bible. We should wonder how any other system 
could ever have been invented or employed, not 
the same thing happened in teaching reading, aud 
grammar, and languages ; the plan by which all that 
is Icamt is really acquired, h^ been dishonoured, 
and that honoured as the method, which only obstructed 
aud delaj^d the acquisition. 

It n^ould be out of place here to attempt fully to 
display ibis system, especially as it is gradually^ 
becoming more widely understood and adopted. We 
can only say, generally, that it is founded on the 
instinctive appreciation of musical sounds, which is 
implanted in our very nature; and thus stands in 
diametrical opposition to the method of Wilhem and 
Hullah ; over which it may, without undue boasting, 
claim as great a superiority as universally characterizes 
the productions of nature when contrasted with the 
imitations of art. 

. To return to the remarks with which we set out. 
Tliis account will show what can bo done for the 
cultivation of the working classes when the attempt 
is heartily made. Other plans, no doubt, might be 
devised and be crowned wuth similar success. For wo 
lliink we have proved not only that music, properly 
managed, may truly educate the people; but also 
that intelligent earnestness, and above all, the zealous 
devotion of one person to such a task, cannot fail. 

We have a popular-school drilled community in 
Scotland; and wc liavc a government-school drilled 
community in Prussia ; but neither the one people nor 
the other comes near an idea of a culikated com- 
munity. Wc want something of the spirit of Athens 
of old — 

the eye of Greece, mother of arts 

And eloquence, native to famous wit ; ’* 

and llicu with our pure religion in place of their 
superstitious devoutness ; and with our quiet home-life 
in place of their restless publicity ; wc might become — 
the first time such a sight was ever seen on eartli— 

AN £DUCAI£D P£OrLE. 


THE PINORNIS. 

Dr. Mantell has employed Mr. Dinkel (the celebrated 
artist formerly patrojiiscd by Professor Agassiz) to 
make a restored outline of the Dinomis, or rather its 
skeleton, which the Doctor has been able to make 
complete from the collection of bones brought from 
New Zealand by his son, Mr. Walter Mantell. The 
originals of the colossal species (tlic dinomis) must 
have bceu glorious bipeds, some ten or tw^clve feet 
high, with a beak like a cooper’s adze, seemingly 
designed to tear up the roots of plants. The bone of 
the scull is prolonged below the forjimcn magnum in 
a very extraordinary manner, for tho attachment of 
powerful muscles, by which the mandibles were acted 
upon. If the native traditions be worthy of credit, 
the ladies have cause to mourn tlic extinction of tho 
dinomis, as the long feathers of Us crest were prized 
by their ancestors above all other ornaments. 

8 2 * 
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VANINI ORNANO : 

AN INCIDENT IN THE PRIVATE HISTORY OP A FIELD 
MARSHAL OF FRANCE. 

BT MISS JANE STRICKLAND. 

** Yet ril not shed her blood, 

Nor scar that whiter skin of liers than snow. 

And smooth as monumental alabaster ; 

Yet she must die." 

The Parliament of AIk was sitting in the summer 
of 1567, when its grave debates were rudely inter- 
rupted by the entrance of an armed warrior who, 
flinging his plumed hat upon the council table, ab- 
ruptly exclaimed, in a voice half choked with passion, 

I come to demand my wife.” 

The assembly looked upon each other as if doubt- 
ful what answer was expected from them by the bold 
intruder. 

“Do you fear meP” cried the haughty Italian, 
detaching while he spoke his sheathed sword from his 
belt, and flinging it violently upon the table: “1 
almost fear myself.” 

“ Brave'' Mareschal, pardon our surjjrisc,” said the 
President, “and believe that, however unexpected, 
here the noble San Pietro Di Bastilica will ever be a 
welcome visitor.” 

“ My wife ! my wife !— or rather I should say the 
traitress who has betrayed me. Produce her instantly, 
or it will be , worse for some of us,” replied the 
soldier ; “ I am not in the humour for delay.” 

“ Valiant San Pietro, wrong not the noble lady by 
such an injurious epichot as traitress. She is true 
and loyal, and is safely bestowed and cared for, as 
her high rank requires. Be calm then, Di Bastilica, 
and tell us what news you bring from the Levant.” 

“Ask the cost wind that sweeps those Pagan 
shores,” fiercely rejoined San Pietro. “ Give me 
back my wife! Safely bestowed, indeed! — ay, as 
bolt and bar can testify. Why, if guiltless and un- 
deserving of my censure, is she a prisoner here P” 

“ We feared your anger might chafe against the 
noble dame, and therefore judged it better that your 
first meeting should take pla^ here. You are too 
rash, San Pietro, in your speech, too dreadful in your 
anger, to be trusted with this mild offender while 
thus incensed against her,” continued the President. 
“ You shall see her, if you wish it. Call hither the 
Lady Vanini,” said he, addressing one of the atten- 
dants of the court. 

San Pietro smiled disdainfully, threw himself upon 
a bench opposite the door, and, leaning his head upon 
his hand, sank into a gloomy fit of silence, which none 
present seemed inclined to break. Though the eyes 
of all were fixed intently upon him, he seemed utterly 
unconscious of the general scrutiny of the assembly, 
to whom ha rather gave the idea of one of those 
bandit chiefs whom the picturesque pencil of Sal- 
vator has immortalized, than a Marshal of Prance. 
His form oombined great muscular strength with fine 
proportions. His features wm beautiful and com- 
manding, though they bore the impress of stormy and 


I vindictive passions ; but the scornful curl of his upper 
' lip, and proud daring of his fierce dark eye, might 
have suited the fallen archangel himself. His dress 
was rich, being that worn by a field-marshal of the 
period; but it was deranged by hard riding, and 
soiled in many places with bloc^. His dishevelled 
hair hung in sable masses over his face, and the spec- 
tators remarked that the veins of his ample forehead 
were swollen almost to bursting, and that the muscles 
of his throat worked as if he still were labouring 
under some extraordinary excitement of passion. 

The Italian remained in the same immovable atti- 
tude, his dark eyes flasliing from beneath the sable 
ruiglcts that partially shaded them, till the soft silvery 
murmurs of infancy were heard without, and the Lady 
Vanini appeared in the door-way, leading a lovely boy 
by the hand, and bearing in lier arms a sleeping in- 
fant. Then the stern Mareschal seemed all eye and 
car as, springing abruptly on liis feet, he bent a 
withering yet scrutinizing look upon his wife. 

Never had the glowing fancy of the poet or painter 
imagined a brighter vision than the graceful feminine 
creature upon whom the admiring gaze of the assem- 
bly was now fixed. Her form, though slight, was 
fashioned with the most perfect symmetry, while lier 
beautiful features and pure complexion seemed to 
rcfiect the innocence and candour of her spotless 
mind. She advanced with dignified composure till 
her mild eye caught the stem glance of her lord, 
when she uttered a joyful cry and sprang forward to 
meet him. This natural and lovely proof of affection 
drew no like return from the incensed San Pietro, 
who neither spoke nor moved, nor deigned to notice 
her fond welcome. 

“ By our lady,” cried the President, “your greet- 
ing, brave Mareschal, is somewhat of the coolest. 
Surely thy lovely and loving consort deserves a 
tenderer welcome and gentler looks.” 

" In truth,” replied San Pietro, brushing away a 
tear, “ we meet not as we were wont in happier days. 
Oh ! that it had been an enemy that had done me this 
wrong and then I could have borne it ; but it was 
thou— my guide, my counsellor, my own familiar 
friend — ^that hath brought this burning shame upon 
me.” 

“Alas! mine was an unwitting offence,” replied 
the lady, bursting into tears. “ I thought not of your 
anger.” 

^*’Ti3 a fault San Pietro would gladly give his 
heart’s blood to efface. The deed is done and cannot 
be undone — its reckoning is to come. Vanini, return 
with me; 1 have tarried here too long for^thee.” 
He crossed the hall— took his wife by the arui— re- 
placed his sword in its scabbard, and was leading his 
terrified companion away when the President opposed 
his departure. 

“ Sau Pietroi we like not thy bearing towards the 
lovely lady— we fear for her safety . Nay, chafe not, 
noble Ma^clial, tby anger is boiling still within thy 
breast and only wants occasion to break forth. As 
yet thou hast not greeted the high-bom dame, nor 
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even looked upon tliy blameless infants. By Saint 
Genevieve ! she goes not with thee in thy present 
temper.” 

“ Where then, most grave Seigneurs, is she to be 
bestowed? * asked San Pietro, in a tone of bitter 
irony. ** In prison, os heretofore ?” 

“ Here, here !” cried Vanini, throwing herself into 
his arms. “ Where is the wife so safe as in her 
husband’s care? Life of my life, I go with thee— 
lead on,” 

“Heard ye that, grave Seigneurs?” replied San 
Pietro, casting a look of sarcastic triumph upon the 
assembly. “ Grant ye the Lady Vanini’s strange re- 
quest ? Surely, gentles, ye arc all bachelors, or that 
a wife should prefer her husband’s company to a 
prison would not thus surprise ye.” 

“ Porgfve our doubts, San Pietro, and entreat the 
lady courteously,” returned the President, emphati- 
cally. 

San Pietro smiled still more scornfully than before, 
bowed low to the Jissembly-^so low indeed that the 
gesture rather seemed indicative of mockery than 
respect — and left the hall followed by his consort and 
her family. 

Much I misdoubt this Corsican ruffian,” remarked 
the President as the door closed upon San Pietro. 
His gloomy manner and mocking gibes bode anything 
but good towards the fiiir lady. I hope he means 
well.” 

“ Impossible!” cried the junior members with one 
voice. “It is not in man’s nature to hurt so fiiir a 
creature, so fond and so confiding wilhal.” 

“ Judge not San Pietro’s feelings by those of other 
men,” gravely replied the President. “He either soars 
above or sinks beneath the standard of humanity.” 
He then rose and dismissed the assembly. 

San Pietro Di Bastilica was one of those extraor- 
dinary persons who appear to have been born many 
centuries too late. With feelings of patriotism and : 
independence worthy of an ancient Homan, he found | 
iiimsclf a native of the enslaved island of Corsica, 
then groaning under the hai*d yoke of the Genoese 
llepublic. San Pietro panted to become the deliverer 
and avenger of his country, but her chains were 
riveted too tightly for his single arm to break. His 
unavailing valour gained him the esteem of all true 
Corsicans, and, more than that, won him the love of 
the high-born and beautiful Yanini Ornano, the only 
daughter of the Viceroy,, who quitted the palace. of 
her father to wed clandestinely the outlawed and im- 
poverished San Pietro, whose sword was his only 
pai^rimony. Sheltered by the rank and influence of 
his wife’s relations (who did not cherish anger against 
her long,) San Pietro might have dwelt in peace 
among his own people, if his hatred towards the 
Genoese Bepublio could have slept. That hatred, 
deep as it was undying, made him forsake Corsica 
and enter the Prench service rather than bear the 
yoke. He became a celebrated and successful gene- 
ral daring the reign of Erancis I. Henry II. and 
^harles IX. Crowned with conquest and blessed with 


domestic peace, his hatred to Genoa alone prevented 
San Pietro from being the happiest of men. This 
master passion induced him (some months before the 
scene Ifitely described took place) to make a voyage 
to Constantinople, to persuade the Turkish Sultan to 
equip a fleet against the llepublic. He left his be- 
loved wife at her own home in Marseilics, under the 
protection of a faithful servant, who promised to 
answerable for her safety with his life. The Genoese 
received the intelligence of the intended invasion with 
alarm and consternation. To avert the threatened 
evil they resolved to ensnare the wife and children of 
their foe, liopiug to turn away the impending storm 
that hung over the state by working on the feelings 
of tlm agonized husband and father. They knew not 
the proud spirit with whom they had to do. The 
Corsican would have sacrificed every dear social tie — 
would have endured a lingering death of tortures, 
like llcgulus— rather tlian have counselled peace with 
Genoa. Yanini, formed by nature of gentler mate- 
rials — ^prono to love and to forgive— showed none of 
the fierce feelings of revengeful patriotism that filled 
her husband’s breast. Urged by her kindred on the 
one hand, and promised her lord’s pardon and restora- 
tion to his rights on the part of the Genoese Republic, 
who even hinted that the liberty of Corsica depended 
upon her decision — that liberty dearer than life to her 
San Pietro — these promises induced the credulous lady 
to quit lior home and embark with her cliildren and 
valuables for Genoa. A friend of San Pietro’s pursued 
tlie fugitive and surrendered her to the Parliament of 
Aix, w here she remained a prisoner till her lord’s re- 
turn. Scarcly had the fierce Italian touched the 
French shore before the confidential servant to whom 
he had entrusted Yanini informed him of her elope- 
ment and imprisonment. The enraged husband, stung 
to madness by these ill tidings, plunged his dagger in 
the unhappy man’s bosom, and flew to Aix to claim 
the fugitive, as before related. 

During the journey to Marseilles San Pietro re- 
mained sullenly silent. In vain his gentle wife strove 
to draw him into conversation — in vain his children 
tried their infant wiles to win his notice. He studi- 
ously averted his eyes from these dear objects of his 
aflcctions, and sank into a state of gloomy abstraction 
till the carriage stopped before the home Yanini had 
so rashly deserted. At the instant the lady alighted 
a death-bell tolled. She shuddered and crossed her- 
self, for it seemed, as it flung its sullen echo over 
wood and water, like her own knell. She grasped 
San Pietro’s arm; it trembled like her own— w'hat 
might tins sign portend ? She looked up in his face ; 
he was fearfully agitated— tears w’cre in his eyes. 
“ Surely,” thouglit she, “ he cannot mean me evil, 
yet I feel fear.” 

The sight of his unfurnished chateau did not serve 
to allay the anger of San Pietro, w'ho paced the apart 
ment with rapid strides, often regarding his terrified 
consort with alternate looks of tenderness and ferocity. 
Once he seemed inclined to sneak, but then, appa- 
rently mistrusting himself, abruptly quitted her pre- 
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sence. Vanini could not bear this reserve— even his 
displeasure was less dn^ndful to one who had ever 
shared the confidence of that turbulent heart. She 
determined to implore his pardon, and entreat him to 
restore to her his lost afTection and esteem. After 
an absence of some hours the offended Italian re- 
entered the saloon, apparently as sullen as when he 
left it, when his fair wife, timidly approaching him, 
flung her arms round his neck, and softly whispered, 

** Speak to me^ carrissimo, though but to chide me ; 
for I can better bear angiy words than this deep 
silent resentment. Give me back your love — ^your 
con6dencc. ’Tis worse than death to live estranged 
from my heart’s best treasure thus.” 

“ Oh ! that we had never met,” groaned San Pietro, 
" since we must part never to meet again.” 

The colour faded from the flushed ehcek of Vanini, 
and she faintly uttered, "Heaven forbid that any- 
thing but death should part wedded lovers. Talk 
not of separation ; here is my home, my world,” and 
she clung to her husband’s bosom as the ivy clings to 
the lonely ruined tower. 

The fond confiding affection manifested towards 
him by her whose hours he was already numbering in 
his own mind, smote tiic conscictice of the Corsican, 
and shook for an instant his barbarous pur^iose. The 
strong pulsation of the agonized heart against which 
her gentle head reclined became distinctly audible — it 
confessed her empire even while struggling to be free. 
He averted his eyes from the lovely and loving 
features of his wife — ^ihey wandered round the un- 
furnished apartment once rich as the bower of an 
eastern queen, and recalled her eiTor and his own 
tremendous vow. He withdrew himself from these 
enfolding arms, exclaiming, in a tone of ill smothered 
resentment — 

"Is this a chamber befitting San Pietro’s high- 
born dame ? What Goths have sacked it in my ab- 
sence? Speak, traitress, if thy coward lips have 
breath to tell the talc. Say that I am a bankrupt in 
fortune as in honour. Beware of falsehood, for thy 
doom is near.” 

The wife of San Pietro seemed frozen into marble 
by this terrible intimation, and the national spirit of 
revenge came like a chill over her memory. The ex- 
quisite outline of her face and form, the clustering 
ringlets parted on either side her polished brow, the 
purity of her complexion, from which the roseate hue 
had been banished by his words, and her alarmed re- 
collections made her figure rather resemble a monu- 
mental effigy than living breathing beauty. No sound 
issued from her parted lips— she stood mute, motion- 
less, and terror-stricken before her inexorable judge. 

San Pietro clapped his hands ; his orient^ sum- 
mons was answered by two black mutes of gigantic 
stature, who, following the direction of their master’s 
eye, approached the spot where Vanini stood. The 
appean^ of these sable ruffians dispelled the stupor 
that boipid the senses of the doomed lady, who recog- 
nised in them the agents of ihe terrible Vendetta 
(veDgeance)of Corsica, and^sprang towards herhusband 


as if about to take shelter in his arms ; then, sud- 
denly remembering that they were only the execu- 
tioners of his wrath,' she checked the impulse, and 
summoning all the dignity of her noble mind, addressed 
him thus, the consciousness of her own worth, the 
remembrance of her high descent, flashing over her 
soul and lighting up her eyes as she spoke : — 

" San Pietro Di Bastilica, if I must die, let me die 
by your own hand. It was your valour first won my 
virgin heart. To share your glory I quitted parents, 
home, country — ^then by that glorious arm let me now 
fall — ^not by the ruffian ones of misbelieving Moors. 
Bid them depart ; permit them not to touch a noble 
lady.” 

San Pietro regarded his victim with admiration, 
almost with veneration, and silently motioned to the 
mutes to leave the apartment. 

"A boon, boon I Bastilica,” cried tlie lady. " I am 
a mother, and, woe is me ! I fear a dying one. My 
childi*en! — may I not see them, may I not bless them, 
before I perish P” 

She fixed her eyes upon her husband’s face ; he 
appeared to hesitate. 

" You will escape from me.” 

" No, San Pietro, no ; for me there is no ark of 
refuge found. Cruel as thou art I never could forsake 
thee ; and — if I loved thee not — say, could I leave 
my children? Think not so meanly of your poor 
Vanini. She never has, she never can deceive you.” 

San Pietro bowed his head, as if :r. acquiescence, 
and disappeared, but soon returned, bearing in his 
arms the sleeping children. Vanini took them from 
liim and folded them alternately to her bosom, with 
all the agony of dying maternity ; tlien, leaning on 
her husband’s bosom, wept bitterly. The sight of 
her distress struck his very soul — he mingled his tears 
with his gentle consort’s, and bathed these precious 
pledges of wedded love with burning drops of sorrow, 
that wrung rather -than relieved his tortured heart. 
Vanini, more calm, because more innocent, imprinted 
many a kiss upon the sleeper’s brows, yet gently, as 
fearing to break their sweet repose, 

"They sleep, San Pietro,” said she, "but they 
must wake to weep. Ippolito, thy lips will vainly 
call upon thy mother’s name to-morrow ; while thou 
my youngest bom, no longer cradled on the maternal 
breast, will pine in vain for me. Ah! cold and 
pulseless will that bosom be— now warm with life and 
love— and must thou cry for me and moan unlieeded, 
my uuweaned nursling. San Pietro, let me live — 
a little wliile — a month— a week — a year — ^nay, but a 
few brief months to pay a mother’s duty to her 
child.” 

"Minutes, Vanini, are now as years,” gasped out 
her husband. " Tliy years are like the past— with 
eternity ! In this brief space my soul has lived an 
ago of torture. The struggle destroys me— I will 
conquer, though my heart breaks.” 

" All laws, human and divine, plead for me,^* re- 
turned bis wife. "The punishment as for exceeds 
the fault as heaven docs earth. SanPietio, letm# 
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live— 1 am so young. And must 1 die? Have you 
the heart to slay the mother of your children P My 
blood will rise up from the dust and plead against 
you.” 

“Is this my heroine?” cried San Pietro. “Me- 
thought mine was a Homan dame, who dreaded death 
from servile hands and was content to die by mine. 
Will it please you that I summon my servants 
hither?” 

“ Cruel San Pietro ! I plead no more. Bear hence 
my children — ^let them not look upon their mother's 
blood. Farewell Ippolito — AJphonso, sweet babe, 
farewell. Heaven’s blessing be upon you !” 

She kissed them, put them in their father’s arms, 
covered her face, and prayed. In parting from her 
children the bitterness of death seemed even past. 
Vanini wept no more, but with the resignation of a 
martyr silently awaited her doom. 

“ First pardon me,” cried Sail Pietro, sinking at 
her feet. “ Fai-cwell, my queen, my wife, my mis- 
tress — ^ray first, last., only love ! Pity the dire neces- 
sity tliat makes me play the exeeutioncr. Pity and 
forgive me, sweet Vanini. Say but one little word, 
and let that word be — * Pardon.’” 

“ I do forgive you, and may the All-Mereiful for- 
give you as I do, rash unhappy one. Farew I be 
kind to my poor babes for poor Vanini’s sake.” 

San Pietro arose from his knees, caught liis trem- 
bling wife in his arms, and imprinted a last kiss upon 
her lips. II is hands encircled lier throat ; she did not 
struggle to shake off that murderous clasp ; a low 
gurgling sound alone proclaimed the approaches of 
death. An awful silence succeeded those imperfect 
murmurs, lie relaxed his grasp— Vanini was no 
more. 

In a few hours San Pietro stood before Charles of 
France to answer for the murder of his wife. 

“ Mareschal, what have you done?” demanded the 
sovereign. 

“ Slain my wife and preserved ray honour,” replied 
the Italian, in a tone that intimidated royalty itself, 
though surrounded by the symbols of its power. “ I 
loved her as well as I have served the king. Behold 
these scars, the fruit of loyalty to my adopted country. 
What is San Pietro’s wife to Cliarles of France ? She 
died, and with lier died my years of hoped-for rest. 
’Tis better for the King and France that my head is 
doomed to silver beneath the battle helmet.” 

The daring boldness of the Maresclml preserved 
him from the resentment of the sovereign wliose laws 
he had violated. The name of his victim was for- 
gotten in France as if she had never been ; but in the 
laud of her nativity it was still fondly remembered 
and associated with deep vows of vengeance, of re- 
venge that lacked opportunity alone— that slept but 
could not die— for when were sueh vows ever for- 
gotten in Corsica ? 

Years fled away;— from that dreadful hour of 
sacrifice San Pietro’s hair was blanched, “ though not 
with age,” but still the helmet pressed his homeless 
head. No second bride succeeded to her place whose 


love had gladdened once his stormy path before he 
liad quenched its beam. The peaceful moon now 
shed her glories over a lonely pass in Italy, gilding the 
bloody scene of San Pietro’s k^t conflict, and glittering 
over his broken helm. Firmly the wounded veteran 
maintained hi^ ground, though fiercely assailed by two 
vigorous opponents. His battle cry waxed famter ; 
iliis followers fled, or sunk dying upon the earth, 

I unable to aid tlieir master in his need, who still eon- 
tinned to wage a deadly warfare with the leaders of 
the ambuscade. Loss of blood might indeed enfeeble ^ ' 
that powerful arm — might dim the lustre of an eye 
wliose gaze had been like the eagle’s when soar- . 
ing to the sun — but it could not tame that invincible 
spirit. His undaunted efforts grew feebler, while 
his splendid uniform and scarf were deeply stained 
with the ensanguined stream that issued from his 
wounded side. 

“ Ha!” cried the assailants as the dying warrior 
sank upon tlic earth never again to rise, “ ha ! San 
Pietro, we have met thee in a lucky hour, and the 
wrongs of our murdered sister arc at length avenged. 
Assassin of tlui sainlcd Vanini thou art taken in the 
toils wc have laid for thee. Wc have at last accom- 
plished our long vowed revenge.” 

The dying man raised his undaunted head and 
strained his failing eyes to look upon the features of 
his foes. “ Ye have inde ed revenged your sister’s 
wrongs. It is over, and the liopes of my enslaved | 
country arc extinguished in my blood. Ye have slain 
me, but I blame ye not, yc brethren of my wife. Oli, 
Viuiini ! 1 slew thee— yet well I loved thee, my own 
Vanini!” The death pangs choked his voice, and 
his fierce spirit passed away. 

The Ornano searelicd the body of tlie Mareschal in 
the expectation of finding some important papers on his 
person. Ill this they were disappointed. On his 
scarred bosom they found the portrait of the mur- 
dered Vanini — ^hcr image was w'ct with his heart’s 
best blood. They remembered that lie had died with 
her name upon his lips. 

A tear dimmed the stem eye of Ippolito Ornano as 
the resemblance of his lamented sister met his view. 
“Alphonso, I do repent me of his death/! cried he, 
addressing his brother, “for despite his cruel rage, 
he loved our sister well.” ' 

— ^ — 

HOPE’S FOOLS. 

HA.LLAD TALE. 

VBOM THE QSAMAir OF OAUL SIMOOCK. 

BT AiicHEA Qumnir. 

We are all Fools of Hope, spite of trouble and sorrow; 
We live through to-day since we hope for to-morrow : 

But a couple once lived on Hesperian shore, 

Who’n bear this good title. "Hope’s Fools," evermore. 

(1) The subject of this tale boin,-? strictly liistorietil, would not 
admit of anv softening touuheb ; the author was, therefore) com- 
pelled to give the catastrophe in its minute details. The infant 
ions of Vanini, after their father's death, assumed the noble name 
of their motlier, and became Marshals of France, and made some 
figure In the civil wars in the time of Henry IV. Sully speaks of 
them at able and artful men, upon whose word neither Henry nor 
the League eould place any rdiance. • 
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Th^ counted sireet Hope for their comforter holy, 

And would not despair when the hours crept most slowly ; 
For thirfy long years had they waited their son, 

Their only, their loved one, and still they hoped on. 

He promised, when young for the wars he departed, 

To see them once more, — and he ne’er was falsehearted ; 
Yet have not his kteps sought his infancy’s home : 

They hope-hope and love are blind — ‘'Surely he’ll 
come ! ” 

Already white lochs ’midst their tresses are springing. 
And still her low ditty is magic hope singing; 

They will not despond; as they love, so they trust; 
Their dear one lAs promised — the gods, too, are just i 

" Today if he comes not, to-morrow the rover 
Will speed— tftis we doubt not — the green mountains 
over ; 

By the first early dawn will we haste to the height. 

And there shall rejoice when he first comes in sight.” 

They speed to the mountain, they gaze far around 
• them ; 

The morning hath aye on that hopeful watch found them ; 
And whenever a wand'rer appears in the vale. 

They think 'tis Lysander, and whisper " All hail I ” 

And when they too clearly have seen ’twas another, 

They look forth again, that good sire, that fond mother; 
And though night wW, fall, and they turn to their rest, 
Through day have they hoped, and by hope were they 
blest. 

Thus watch they, so truthful, from season to season. 

Till time saps their strength by his treacherous treason; 
Yet hope hath decayed not, still hope doth inspire. 
Though the steep mountain path may their aged limbs 
tire. 

They clung to their faith, with devotion ne’er failing ; 
They shrank not from laughter, they blench’d not at 
railing ; 

The wisdom perchance of the wise may prove base. 
Whenever those parents their son shall embrace. 

“ Hope’s Fools” wore they dubb’d, or by lofty or lowly ; — 
How rarely we meet with true sympathy holy ! 

Yet there was it found ; for one wealthy good man, 

A temple to build on the summit began. 

From far and from near he the workmen did gather; 
They built it with pomp — with simplicity rather ; 
Though costly the stone, pure and free was the scope. 
And worthy its title, '* the Temple of Hope.” 

And they, who so long had served hope with devotion. 
Those made ho its servants, with teaiful emotion ; 

Their office alone to look out from on high. 

And hope that Lysander each hour might draw nigh. 

All cares for this life now no longer need vex them ; 
Their food is aye brought with the raiment that decks 
them; 

And daily the messenger stays to inquire, 

If yet lost Lysander Imth come to his sire. 

They answered, "We thank our good Lord for his kind- 
ness, 

But^heav'n will reward him, for heav’n knows no blind- 
‘ ness; 

Lysander, we feel it, is surely full near— 

To-morrow, we trust, we shall answer. He’s here. 

" And if you would rest but an hour ere returning, 

We judge ^tto-day-HK> our bosoms are yearning,— 
Our dear son would come, yon could bear the glad tale ; 
Bttt> impatient yon ever depart, like the gale.” 

The messenger aneeFd, on hie black courser mounting, 
" Well, fie^, such as these, saw 1 ne’er to my counting ! 
Who where Lysandw now rots in the dust 1 
But !h<^,*hope, hope ever 1 Oh; impotent trust 1 ” 


So spake ho to-day, too, while rough he departed ; 

He rode down the height, stem of mood, evil-hearted. 
Ah ! no one looks out for hia form through the gloom, 
And life without hope is like life in the tomb. 

Already he’s near to his desolate dwelling, 

When hears he hard-breathing of hasty toil telling ; 

A pllgnnm, full weary, now doubles his speed, 

And seizes the bridle : so stayed is the steed. 

I "By all that is holy, aid, horseman, the weary I ” 

Thus spake he. " Shew grace, or my end will be dreary ! 
O friend in this last hour of &te that draw’st nigh, 

Thy steed ! — mine hath sunk on the way — or I die ! 

" And if 1 this day to my goal should attain not. 

My life’s pains were idle ! This faint prayer disdain not! 
Think, forty long years of captivity’s woes 1 
Thy steed, then I Heav’n sent thee, — Heav’n kindly 
grace shows.” 

"Should / bea fool, my good courser resigning, 

While you leave me trick’d and in weariness pining ? 
No, no ; hast thou waited for forty long years I 
So wait thou, good friend, till the morrow appears.” 

"Too late 'twere to-morrow, a voice speaks full clearly. 
And dreams too have warn’d me. 1 reached my home 
nearly : 

Unless on this eve I my parents should greet, 
To-morrow the train of their mourners 1 meet.” 

" And wert thou the child of Hope’s Fools, this Lysan- 
der I 

(And truly you’d fit them, as crowns Alexander,) 

Still then too" " Thou say’st it 1 Lysander am I ! 

This purse, man, receive ! And now — on let me fly ! 

"In sooth, Huit 1 dreamt not; these ducats are many. 
Oh, sir, I should serve you, nor ask for a penny ! 

My steed’s at your service, or if you’ll but wait. 
Another, far sounder, is near at my* gate.” 

Now quick he descends, and that instant the other. 
Hath mounted, hath galloped tow’rd father and mother. 
" Aha ! ” says the messenger, nowise depress’d, 

" lie has ta’cn the worst horse, and has paid for the 
best. 

" Well, well, like his parents, 1 see he’s no senses ; 

Wo wise men we laugh while with shadows hope fences; 
Hope’s Fools 1 Yet, good sooth, since this chance doth 
befal. 

They seem not so utterly fools after all. 

" For here comes the son whom so long they awaited; 
Their silly hope thus with fulfilment is mated ; 

And so I may lose my good office, I trow. 

To bear them their food daily— hang it I— what now? 

" That red fiery light up the gloomy skies rising ! 

The bells, too, loud ringing, — ah ! horror surprising 1 
The temple’s in flames, they are lost in this hour. 

In the moment of triumph such ruin could lower 1 
" So hope bath deceived ye, which long was your glory ; 
Your son was so nigh, and thus ended yonr story 1 
Well, why need / sorrow ? I'll go to mv home : 
To-morrow, the last time, 1 upward shall roam.” 

And, lo ! in the morrow he cornea to the mountain. 
What sees ho ? No fire, but Joy’s crystalline fountain ! 
The temple with myrtle and roses was dress’d, 

The son to the arms of his parents was press’d. 

The flames marked but gladness, idl darkness dispelling, 
Which good folks had Idndled not far .from their dwell- 
ing; 

The bells had rung forth, for that harvest was won, 
Since at last to the parents had hastened the son. 

They rang, and they ring to Hope's Fools ever gaily, 
Whatever your fate, hope, good mortals, hope daily 1 
They ring and they rang now for centuries past^ 

That faith shall receive its due portion at last 
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RECX)LLBCTIONS OF AUGSBURG. 

BT MISS COSTELLO. 

On a bright October day, after a journey in the 
Fatherland, I found myself comfortably established for 
a day and a night at the ancient palace of the Fuggers, 
— ^those merchant princes of Augsburg, whose name 
was one of the roost celebrated of the sixteenth 
century. It was with a certain degree of reverence 
that I entered the mansion so long renowned for 
splendid hospitality, where emperors had been guests 
I in days of yore, and where guests are still received with 
I as much apparent welcome, for the Fugger-palace is 
now a portion of a long popular inn, no other than 
I the Drei-Mohren, the well-known sojourn of all 
travellers in search of such comfort as German hotels 
can supply, and known to fame even from the four- 
teenth century If either the fish, flesh, or fowl of 
Gemiciny possessed intrinsic qualities worthy of com- 
mendation, the English wanderer, accustomed to 
wholesome and nutritious food, might be satisfied 
with what is dispensed to him at this monarch of 
hotels ; but, as not even French cookery can subdue 
the inferiority of all the materials on which it has 
to work, it is as well to make the best of a bad 
bargain, and pronounce all good, 

" Since 'twill no better bo.” 

The Drei-Mohren, then, is a very fair German inn, 
and what it may want in luxury is made up in the 
Interest attached to its walls ; for, notwithstanding the 
great fire which more than half destroyed tlie buildings 
connected wil h it some years ago, enough remains to 
excite the curiosity of the antiquary and the lover of 
legends, and to make the old pile an object of ex- 
citement. 

The magnificent merchant, Anthony Fugger, re- 
ceived here, at different periods, the generous and 
frank Maximilian and the cautious and subtle Charles, 
his successor, both deeply his debtors for funds to 
carry on the wars in which they were engaged. The 
politic Chai-lcs understood his own interest well when 
lie chose this mansion us the place of his temporary 
sojourn, instead of the castle it was usual for princes 
to inhabit, in his city of Augsburg, on his return from 
a southern expedition. Tie no doubt calculated 
largely on the gratitude of the rich Anthony Fugger 
for the honour done him and his house; and the 
event proved that he had acted most judiciously, since 
he entered the domicile owing an enormous sum to his 
I hosts, which he had, at that time, but small chance of 
being able to pay, and he quitted it a free man, able 
to exclaim— 

"Whennoxtl wanttopaymy wars. 

Good John o* the Scales, TU come to thee I 

I had not been long in the Drei-Mohren before I 
proceeded to make myself acquainted with all those 
portions of the dvelKng to which the recollections of 
the Emperor’s visit ding. After crossing a court- 
yard, and mounting a narrow corkscrew stair in a 
comer tower, and threading the mazes of several 


passages and corridors, the chamber was reached 
where the king had slept, and next to it was the largo 
banqueting-haU where the rich merchant had prepared 
a sumptuous banquet for his illustrious guest, lliere 
may still be seen the fine carved cedar ceiling, and 
the high deep windows, and therfi still yawns the 
capacious fire-place, into which were thrown huge 
piles of fragrant cinnamon wood, prepared but un- 
lighted, when Charles the Fifth entered and glanced 
towards it, rubbing his hands, and looking chilly and 
somewhat surprised at the forgetfulness of his host 
in allowing him to find a room without a fire. Then 
it was that the courteous Anthony acted the little 
drama which has rendered this chamber so celebrated. 

'*liow comes it,** he exclaimed with feigned as- 
tonishment, “ that my careless people have neglected 
to light a fire this chilly day P Your majesty will not 
relish the poor banquet set before you if you are 
forced to eat it in a cold cell like this. Bring me a 
torch, knaves,** he added, turning angrily, “ 1 must 
light the pile myself. Hold! here is a piece of 
precious paper which I will thrust into the flame ; 
nothing meaner shall kindle the fire destined to enliven 
so illustrious a guest as now honours my humble 
mansion with his presence.** 

As he spoke, he drew from his bosom a roll of 
paper which, when he had unfolded, the Emperor 
recognised as his own promissory note for an enormous 
sum of money borrowed from Anthony Fugger. His 
host deliberately twisted it, and thrust it into a 
blazing torch held by an attendant, and then pro- 
ceeded to light the cinnamon pile with the document. 

"Do you know what you arc destroying?** exclaimed 
Charles. 

" Perfectly, your ipaj esty,** returned the magnificent 
merchant, with extreme coolness ; " it is I now who 
am a debtor for an honour which has no price.** 

Well might the Emperor after this say, when the 
splendours and treasures of Paris were vaunted to him 
— "There is a linen-weaver at Augsburg who could 
buy up all of them !*’ 

Well, also, might the monarch, who knew so well 
how to time his civilities, utter on this occasion the 
famous saying which he loved to repeat,— ’ 

** Yo, y el tiempoB, para dos otras.** 

" I, and opportunity, against two others.” 

How often, in after days, did Charles the recluse, 
no longer a mighty prince, look back upon the 
splendours and triumphs of that brilliant time, and 
smile at his former wiles, his conquests, and his 
projects, while, with a hermit-hand, he planted lilies 
I in the little garden into which his cell, now his only 
domain, looked ! Did he think the pleasant odour of 
j those pure flowers more fragrant than the smell of 
I cinnamon branches fetched from farthest India, and, 

I perchance, once sustaining the nest of the fabled 
pheenix ? Did he more exdt in the flowering of his 
lilies than in the flaming of his note of price P 
Perhaps he did, for there was still excitement in his 
new position, and the contrast after bis life’s fitful 
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fever pleased him os well. Then he had hopes of 
nnivei^ dominion, now he looked towards the crown 
of holiness which shoald irradiate his name, and he 
saw in his visions crowds adoring his memoiy; as they' 
had trembled at his living presence. If his spirit was 
permitted to knoij^ the triumph reserved for him, it 
would have added to the enjoyment bestowed on him, 
to know the legend afterwards attached to the flowers 
he plwnted ; for the monks of the convent where he 
died piously believed a legend of a certain lily root, 
which put forth two stalks, one of which, at the 
beginning of spring, broke its tunic, opened* its 
flower, and gave forth a pleasant odour, after which 
it died. At this time the emperor-monk was ill. The 
other lily remained long enclosed in its bud, and neither 
sun nor rain induced it to expand ; but on the night 
when the holy Emperor’s soul escaped from its fraU 
tenement of clay, the glorious flower burst forth, at 
the very instant, in surpassing beauty, dazzling the be- 
holders with its splendour, and ravishing their senses 
with its fragrance. It was immediately plucked with 
great reverence and placed on tlie high altar of the 
chapel, wliere it long continued to bloom without any 
visible support. 

Although the rest of the palace of the Puggers is 
destroyed, and there arc no more cinnamon faggots to 
be found in those once gorgeous luills, yet still the 
sweet savour of the noble merchant’s and his benevo- 
lent family’s charity lives in the memory of his fellow- 
citizens, and is even more fragrant than the recollec- 
tion of his muniflcencG to a great monarcli. 

" Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust” 

The portion of the town of Augsburg called the 
Euggerei still keeps up a record of their goodness, 
for here it was that hospitals for the poor and work- 
shops for their employment, were established and 
kept up from generation to generation by the noble- 
minded tradesmen whose names arc tlius handed down* 
with more honour than their mere wealth could pro- 
cure for them. 

The Puggerei is a separate quarter, entered by four 
gates, aiLd containing about ilfty-tlircc houses, which, 
according to the direction of the founders, are still 
let oat to the poor at almost nominal rents. It has a 
public fountain, a church, called St. Marcus, a school, 
six streets, and its houses are divided into lodgings 
capable of accommodating one hundred and six per- 
sons. This little city of oliarity was established by 
Ulrich, George, and Jacob Pugger, in tlie year 1519. 
On a stone at the entrance by the Jacober Strassc 
may be seen the arms of the family and the following 
inscription in Latin:— 

" In the year 151 9- did the brothers Ulrich, Geoige, 
and Jacob Pugger tiith mutual will oo-operate, judging 
themselves botmd by duty to> return thanks to God for 
the riohee bmtowed on them by. bis goodness, and for 
their writ ••thriving condition, and considering the 
prennrie it pen^ty on many of their Buffering fellow- 
ritiswis^' they did rnond one hundred and six dwellings 
as a proof of their desire to aet worthily, and dedicated 
to tms purpose." 


The whole has been, at one period or another, 
benefited by the liberality of this remarkable family, 
of whom there yet' remain descendants, neither whose 
inclinations nor fortunes seem to follow in the wake 
of their illustrious ancestors. 

Another great name in Augsburg is that of Welser, 
in the time of the city’s importance one of the richest 
amongst it burghers. He had, besides his wealth— 

" One fair daughter and no more. 

The which he loved passing well," 

! who was destined for a lofty career, for the young 
and ardent Perdinand of the Tyrol, coming to Augs- 
burg to attend an Imperial Diet, beheld her beauty 
and was at once enthralled by it. The charming 
Philippina was unable to resist the disinterested at- 
tachment of lier royal lover, and soon consented to 
become his wife, much to the consternation of his 
father, the Emperor. This happened in 1550, and it 
was eight years before the indignant father would 
condescend to notice the daughter-in-law so uncere- 
moniously introduced into his exalted family. He 
had not, however, seen the fascinating cause of his 
son’s imprudence ; who, being aware of the power of 
her charms, resolved that the spell should again be 
tried. The result was what young Perdinand had 
anticipated ; for no sooner did the Emperor behold at 
his feet the beautiful culprit than his wrath changed 
to admiration; and, raising her gently from the ground, 
he assured her of his forgiveness, desiring to sec her 
two sons, on whom he instantly bestowed the title of 
Margrave. 

In Augsburg the house is still shown where Philip- 
pina resided with her father, and in lunspruck, in the 
Tyrol, may be seen her tomb and that of lier husband- 
lover. If slie were indeed like the marble figure 
which represents her, lying on her magnificent monu- 
ment, her beauty must have been of a kind which de- 
pended solely on expression or grace, or had some 
nameless cliarm which marble cannot portray, for it 
must be allowed that the interesting heroine is by no 
means good-looking, though bearing a striking resem- 
blance to hundreds of coarse, round-faced, flat-featured 
maidens of the neighbourhood, whose attractions are 
shadowed by the most hideous blue-spotted rough 
woollen head-dresses that bad taste ever invented to 
deform the human countenance. There lies Philippina, 
at all events, surrounded by carved work of exquisite 
delicacy, picturing her good deeds of charity and com- 
passion ; and near her reposes her devoted partner, 
who preferred 

" Tents with love to tbrones without." 

The Archduke’s tomb is second only to the celebrated 
monument, unrivalled in Europe, of the sumptuous 
Maximilian, in the same cliurch. 

It is somewhat singular that three centuries after- 
wards a similar love passage should have given a 
daqgbter-m-law of humble lineage to the Emperor of 
^ Austria, the present Arebduke, now tlio chosen great 
I pacificator of Germany, having married the daughter 
of an innkeeper near Innspruck. 
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" The stmige fate that tumblee mightiest sorereigns'* 
perhaps will not allow the hero and the heroiae of the 
present age a tomb in the Hofkircbe of the capital of 
Tyrol. 

The Welsers and the Fuggcrs of Augsburg vied 
with each other in wealth and importance^ litting out 
fleets of merchantmen, and trading to unknown re- 
gions. Both Maximilian and Charles were their 
constant debtors for magnificent loans, which they 
repaid by ennobling both families, and making them 
large grants of land m the countries which they colo- 
nized. 

Augsburg is generally cited as remarkable for pos- 
sessing one of the finest streets in Germany. TJie 
Maximilian Strasse is, in clTect, long and wide, and 
rather imposing, with its bronze fountains, but there 
is nothing very admirable in the buildings it presents 
to the eye. 

The Hercules Brunnen is a very graceful and 
beautiful work. The date of it is 1599, and it is in 
great preservation. The figure which surmounts it, 
of Hercules destroying the monster Hydra, is grandly 
conceived, and its power contrasts w^cll with the 
feminine delicacy of the charming water-nymphs, wlio 
wiring their dripping hair beneath the showery jets 
which burst forth above them, and, dasliing into the 
huge shells on which their slender feet rejmsc, spring 
forth again, drenching other undines below, wdio con- 
tend with the water-spirits, attacking them with their 
own weapons, till, loud rushing and bright sparkling, 
the streams are received by a large basin at the foot of 
all. 

Protestants and Catholics divide the town and con - 1 
tend no more, each leaving his neighbour to his own 
conscience and attending to his own religious cere- 
monies. Here Lutlicr and the great enemy live in 
mutual amity, as of old, when the friendly fiend, who 
had doubtless his own ends in view, seeing the arch- 
heretic flying for Ids life from the town where he had 
dared to “ protest too much ” for his safety, kindly 
pointed out to him a short cut by which Jic might 
escape from his enemies, who were in pursuit. 

“ Dort hinab ! Lort hinab ! exclaimed the good- 
natured guide, or rather the artful schemer ; “ turn 
down there ! ” and Luther, knowing the voice of the 
spirit, who was usually in the habit of tormenting him, 
ventured to take his advice and bolt down the 
obscurest passage in the town, by which means he got 
safe off. 

It is not on record that the bust of the king of evil, 
which may still be seen over a weaver’s door, was 
erected by the grateful fugitive in memory of this 
•adventure of his. J’erhaps he tliought, os 
" He never saw Satan so closely before. 

That he must give the devil his due.” 

There is, according to the custom of modem 
Germany, a good deal of fresco painting and gilding 
both on the outside and inside of the houses at Augs- 
burg, and it succeeds no better there than in any other 
town subjected to an uncertain, chiHy, and damp^ 
atmosphere. Whatever relations may exist between 


Germany and Italy, it is a folly to expect that the 
same usages will answer in either climate. 

Frescoes will fade north of the l^rol, and gilding 
will become tarnished in an atmosphere con 9 iderab]y 
less dry than in Franco ; consequently^ after the first 
brilliancy of decoration is gone off, nothing remains 
but faded, dingy, dirty walls^ marked with half- 
effaced outlines, and exhibiting only ruin and decay. 
Nothing is more remarkable to the traveller retqnung 
through Germany from Italy, than to observe the 
coarseness of the daubing with which ambitious artists 
have covered the surfaces of half the houses in every 
mountain village of the Tyrol, where Hofer and his 
patriot band glare in gaudy reds and yellows beyond 
the size of life, and ugly beyond all imagination. 

In every town also similar pictorial representations 
of the deeds of some worthy of the locality offend the 
eye, so that the German taste i^ continually called in 
question, however laudable this love of the Vaterland 
may be. 

At B^isbon, once the commercial rival of Augsburg* 
these frescoes are not spared, and there the gloomy 
streets are enlivened, in a manner, by wonderful 
specimens of art, showing how David slew Goliath, a 
charming subject, as it affords an opportunity of por- 
traying the redoubtable giant at probably his full height, 
for he reaches from the top of one of the high batlle- 
mcnied houses in the Waller Strasse to the bottom. 

But perhaps the most remarkable of these history 
pictures is that on a house opposite the Bathhouse in 
the Hcidc Plat/, where a famous combat is exhibited, 
which took place in the presence of Henry I. between 
Hans Dolliugcr, a stalwart citizen of llatisbon, and 
a foul Paynim ” of gigantic dimensions, called Craco. 
This “ heathen hound ” had been long the terror of 
the oppressed country, and Ins arm was as strong as 
liis heart was untrue.” Hans Dollinger, liowcver, here 
made liirn bite the dust, anxious, perhaps, tliat little 
David the shepherd should not occupy all the walls to 
himself. His ambition was rewarded, for he and his 
vsmquished foe now figure in colours quite as obtru- 
I sive, diugy tliough they be, as the rival combatants. 
In this square was held a famous tournament to 
establish the innocence of the unfortunate Agnes 
Bemaucr, a less fortunate beauty than Philippina 
Wclsor, her townswoman, although, like her, she 
attracted by her beauty a royal lover. 

The story of this fair native of Augsburg is not 
unlike that so well known and so often the theme of 
song and drama, of Agnes dc Castro, her namesake, 
the manner of her father-in-law’s cruelty being merely 
a variation of the sad tragedy. 

Albert of Bavaria had secretly made her his, wife, 
regardless of her humble birth, for she came hot of 
an illustrious race of merchants who could scud 
argosies to unknown seas, and vie with mouarchs in 
grandeur. His father, Duke Ernest, having learnt the 
tidings fated to his pride, at a moment when he had 
just succeeded in negotiating for liis wayward son a 
magnificent match, determined to punish the offenders 
with the utmost rigour. 
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Albert on ibis resolved to publish aloud to the whole 
world his private marriage, which so exasperated the 
proud father, that ho took a deadly oath of vengeance, 
executed but too severely on his innocent victim.' 
He contrived to get Agnes into his power, and then 
issued against her a variety of false charges, giving 
her a mock trial, which ended in her condemnation to 
death. 

She was accordingly, to the horror of all the people 
who beheld the inhuman proceeding, cast from a 
bridge into the Danube. The scene of terror was not 
yet over, for she struggled so violently when she fell 
into the river, as to burst the bonds which confined 
her, and there were not wanting on the shore feeling 
and compassionate hearts who would gladly have seen 
her saved, and numbers hailed with shouts her near 
approach to land. She had almost reached the bank, 
when one of the emissaries of the duke, a wretch 
without pity, with all the zeal of hate, threw forward 
from a Wt in which he pursued her, a pole with a 
hook, entangling her long floating golden ^r, and 
dragging her back to the centre of the stream. There 
he stood exulting over his prey till he was convinced 
that life had fled for ever from the beautiful and 
unfortunate being, so prematurely and inhumanly 
sacrificed to false ambition and offended pride. | 

Probably Agnes Bemauer’s parents were too ob- 1 
icure for their domicile to have survived the lapse of 
ages. I did not discover its locality in Augsburg, 
nor is the history painted on any of the walls. 
However, there is no want of frescoes on the houses 
in many parts of the town : they are chiefly episodes 
in tlie lives of saints, and scenes of scriptural interest, 
not one of which but is faded and half-washed out. 

The Rathhaus of Augsburg is a really fine building, 
constructed in 1620 in a pure Italian style, very 
unlike that of the immensely high belfry which stands 
near it, and is called the tower of Perlach. There is 
generally a “golden ball ” in most German town-halls, 
and that at Augsburg is a good specimen, not from 
either the painting or the gilding which decorate it, 
but from its fine proportions, and the fact of its being 
supported without pillars. Like many similar apart- 
ments in the north of Italy, it has three rows of 
windows,, an imposing and stately fashion which gives 
great lightness to otherwise ponderous and heavy 
rooms. 

Our guide to the wonders of Augsburg was a par- 
ticularly civil and rather a remarkable character, for 
he had been in the English service, and enjoys a 
pension for his services from the English government. 
It was carious to hear him talking familiarly of mili- 
tary men in command of different regiments, with 
which he had been associated, and relating old soldier 
stories of British militaiy life, with well-^own jok^ 
of well-known d&cesn. All this, partly in German, 
partly in good English, was amusing enough to listen 
to, as he walked with os through the streets of the 
antique’towtt* his native place, where he now lives a 
conl6l^ie<i Iffe, reposing under his laureb, and by no ^ 
means greedy of the fee he can exist without. 


He likes, however, to attend to English travellers, 
and takes delight in talking over old times with 
military men, whom he has the tact to recognise at a 
glance, a circnmstance which generally propitiates the 
stranger, whose amour propre is gratified by the iden- 
tity. In a general way guides have become dreadful 
nuisances of late years, as bad as porters or waiters, 
but this man was one of a thousand, and we looked 
upon him as a sort of fellow-countryman and comrade, 
whom we were glad to meet with. 

Almost everything that Augsburg contained of 
works of early art, has been carried off to enrich the 
gallery at Munich, the pet for a scries of years of that 
most weak and contemptible of aU the suicidal monarolis 
of the present age, the deposed Louis of Bavaria, a 
prince who gave promise all his life of a better ending 
to his career, but who lost no opportunity of disap- 
pointing the hopes and expectations of his friends and 
subjects, and whose name has now become a by-word 
of reproach and disgrace. 

He plundered every town in his dominions of eveiy 
treasure each possessed, to adorn the walls of his 
Binacothcck, and thus greatly diminished the interest 
attached to them. At Nuremberg but little is left, 
except in private collections, of the works of Albert 
Barer, and nothing of the elder Holbein is to be found 
at Augsburg, — a circumstance much to be regretted, 
for in so vast a gallery as that of Munich, gems of art 
may easily be passed over in the immense crowd, 
which would be properly appreciated in their original 
position, and surrounded also with recollections which 
disappear in another place, and cause half the charm 
which clung to them to vanish. 

Perhaps, after tlie unapproachable town of Nurem- 
berg, quite unique in its purity of middle ago archi- 
tecture, Augsburg may be considered tlie most 
carious in Germany, for it has still many of its vast 
and imposing mansions left, which convey to the 
mind a striking idea of the wealth and magnificence of 
its merchant-princes, the rivals of those at Venice 
before Bartholomew Diaz guided his daring crew 
past that “ dreadful cape of storms,” where it was said, 
in days of yore, — 

“ Above whose hoary summit, 

Where captive lightnings sleep. 

Three huge black clouds for ever 
Their awful station keep.” 

For it was the discovery of the passage round the 
Cape of Good Hope that destroyed the fortunes of 
Augsburg, which had hitherto monopolized the 
commerce of more than half Enrope. This, and the 
desolating wars of religion, caused its downfal as far 
as trade W93 concerned, and, even as Nuremberg's 
“mighty band,” that was said to go “ through every 
laud,” has been of late years reduced to find employ- 
ment in making toys for children, so has the gloiy 
departed from commercial Augsburg, though she stiU 
retains power in the money market, and her bankers 
ore known far and wide, as well as her famoos gazette, 
the Allgemeine Zeiiung, 

It is easy now to visit this curious old place by a 
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much more agreeable route thau formerly, for, travel- 
ing from Carlsruho or Bruchsal towards Stuttgard, 
after having passed the magnificent Swabian iJp of 
Rauhe, the way is sufficiently dreary and uninterest- 
ing, besides being very fatiguing, to Ulm, and the 
rest of the journey, whereas now that the railroad 
takes you to Lindau on Lake Constance, — it is, I 
think, completed, or near it, since I travelled by it as 
far as Kauffbauern,— you quiekly arrive at your desti- 
nation, having passed through some of the most 
beautiful scenery in Europe. 

The route may be from Mayeuce to Preyburg, 
through the sublime passes of the Hollenthal, and | 
after descending into that elysium, the traveller may ! 
find the best quarters in all Germany at a charming 
little inn in the Black Eorest at Lenzkirke, where 
every description of rural accommodation can be had, 
to the heart's content of the weary. 

From this pretty imi excursions of several days can 
be made, and a pity it is that tourists hurry through 
such beautiful and romantic scenery without becoming 
half enough acquainted with its merits, which yield 
to none in Europe. 

Beautiful is it to wander through the Himmclrcich 
and the Hollenthal, above which rises to the clouds 
the majestic llollsteig, from the high points of which 
you look down on the gorgeous valley of the Ti*eisam, 
and pleasant is it to climb the Windeck mountain, and 
observe the scattered villages below, rich in mills and 
forges. 

Clock-making employs tlie men, and straw bonnet 
making the wiJmen of this district ; the former find a 
ready sale all over Europe, and the latter supply the 
peasants of the Glottcrdale and other valleys with the 
dark straw hats which form part of their distinguishing 
costume. 

From the secluded retreat of this abode in the 
wood, the next agreeable and enticing pause can be 
made at the fine hotel just opposite the stupendous 
Falls of Schaffhausen. By moonlight or by sunlight 
tlic view of these cataracts is splendid in the extreme, 
and the laziest of travellers can enjoy the sight, 
stretched on a sofa at his window, or seated in a com- 
fortable chair on one of the broad terraces of the 
hotel garden. He must, however, be a})athctic or 
weak indeed, who does not descend the mountain to 
the river below, and entering the bark prepared for 
the curious, cross the stream to the little castle on 
the opposite height, where he may take up his 
lodging if he prefers it, and from thence visit, eveiy 
station from whence the Falls can be seen to most 
advantage. 

Amidst the stunning roar of the mighty waters, and 
the deluges of spray which burst over the huge black 
barrier that impedes the course of the headlong river, 
he may dream away uncounted hours in a bewildered 
state of admiring existence. It is true the extreme 
comfort of the place, and its numerous accom- 
modations, have destroyed a certain wild and lonely 
charm which the spot must once have possessed, 
but, nevertheless, if one can manage to bo romantic 


and comfortable at the same time, one need not 
quarrel with all these facilities for beholding a scene, 
formerly almost inaccessible to the timid. 

Next comes the charming steam-boat excursion on 
the lake of Constance, with aU its beautiful sights, its 
windings, and its varied banks, resembling Como and 
Geneva, with features peculiar to itself. If envious 
mists do not intervene, the far-off Jung Frau and her 
snowy range may be recognised amidst the clouds, 
and a thousand beauties unfold themselves in the 
passage, which brings you, without fatigue, to Lindau 
and the railway. 

Perhaps by the time the cuckoo returns he may 
bring glad tidings of restored peace to Europe, and 
we swallows may not be afraid to trust our wings to 
rc^ons so worthy to be sought. 

THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF 
MARY POWELL, 

APTERWAJinS MIST1U5SS MILTON.' 

19M.-^Speaking, to-day, of Mr. Waller, whom 1 
had onco seen at uncle John's, Mr. Agnew sayd be 
had obtuyned the reputation of being one of our 
smoothest versers, and thereupon brought forth one 
or two of Ills small pieces iu manuscript, wliich he 
read to Rose and me. They were addresi to the lady 
Dorothy Sidney ; and ccrtainlie for specious fiatterie 
I doe not suppose they can be matcht ; but there is noe 
impress of reall feeluig in them. How diverse from 
my husband's versing ! He never writ anie mere 
love-verses, indeede, soe far as I know; but how much 
truer a sence he hath of what is really bcautifulle and 
becoming in a woman than Mr. Waller ! The lady 
Alice Egertott mightc have beenc more justlie proud 
of y* fine tilings written for her in Comus, than y* 
Lady Dorothea of anie of y® fine things written ^her 
I by this courtier-like poet. For, to say that trees 
bend down in homage to a woman when she walks 
under them, and that y* healing waters of Tonbridge 
were placed there by nature to compensate for the 
fatal pride of Sacharissa, is soe fullesome and untrue 
as noe woman, not devoured by conccile, coulde 
endure ; whereas, the chock that villanic is sensible 
of in the presence of virtue, is most nobly, not ex- 
travagantlie, exprest by Comus. And though my 
husband be almost too lavish, even in his short 
pieces, of classic allusion and personation, yet, like 
antique statues and busts well placed in some statelie 
plcasauncc, they are alwaies appropriate and gracefulle, 
which is more than con be* sayd of Mr. Waller's 
overstrayned figures and metaphors. 


20M. — News from home : alle well. Audrey Paioo 
on a visitt there. I hope mother hath not put her 
into my chamber, but I know that she hath sett so 
manie trays full of spearmint, peppermint, camo- 
miles, and poppie-lieads in y® We chamber to dry, 
that she will not care to move them, nor have y® 

(j) Continued from p, 196. 
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windoMT opened lest they si oulde be blown aboute. 

I wish I had turned y* key on my ebony cabinett. 

34/A. — Richard and Audrey rode over here, and 
spent a noisic afternoone. Rose had the goose 
dressed wliich 1 know she meant to have reserved for 
tomorrow. Clover was in a heat, which' one would 
have thoughte he needed not to have beene, with 
carrying a lady; but Audrey is heavie. She treats 
Dick like a boy ; and, indeede he is not much more ; 
but he is quite token up with her. 1 find she lies in 
y* blue chamber, which she says smells rarelie of 
herbs. They returned not till late, after sundrie hints 
from Mr. Agnew. i 

87^A— Alas, alas, Robin’s silence is too sorrow- 
fullie explained ! He hath beenb sent homo soe ill 
that he is like to die. This report I have from 
Diggory, just come over to fetch me, with whom I 
start, soe soone as his horse is bated. Lord, have 
mercie on Robin. 

The children are allc sent away to keep y* house 
quiete. __ 

Saturdaff night ; at Eobin^s bedside. — Oh, wocfulle 
sight ! I had not known that pale face, had 1 met it 
unawares. So thin and wan, — aiid he hath shot up 
into a tall stripling during the last few months. 
These two nights of watching have tried me sorelie, 
but I would not be witholdcn from sitting up with 
him 3 ^et agayn — what and if this night should be his 
last P how coulde I forgive myself for sleeping on now 
and taking my rest ? The first night, he knew me 
not ; yet it was bitter-sweet to hear him chiding at 
sweet Moll for not coming. Yesternight he knew me 
for a while, kissed meraud fell into an heavie sleepe, 
with his hand locked in mine. We hoped the crisis 
was come ; but ’twas not soe. He raved much of a 
man alle in red, riding hard after him. 1 minded me 
of those words, the Enemy sayd, I will overtake, I 
will pursue,” — and, noe one being by, save the uncon- 
scious sufferer, 1 kneeled down beside him, and most 
eamestlie prayed for his deliverance from all spirituall 
adversaries. When I lookt up, his eyes, larger and 
darker than ev^r, were fixt on me with a strange, 
wistfuUe stare, but he spake not. Erom that moment 
he was quiete. 

The doctor thought him rambling this morning, 
though 1 knew he was not, when he spake of an angel 
in a long white garment watching over him and 
kntding by him in the night. 

Sunday evening. Nell sitteth up with mother 
to-night — ^right thankfuUe is she to find that she can 
be of anie nte : she says it seems soe strange that she 
should be able to make any return for roy kinduesse. 

I must sleep to-nig^t, that I may watch tomorrow. 
The servants are n^h spent, and are besides foolishlie 
afrayd of iaieetton. 1 hope Rose prays for me. Soe 
drowsiS foaiddttlle am I, as scaioo to, be able to pray for 
myself. " 


I Monday , — ^Rose and Mr. Agnew come tp abide 
I with us for some days. How thankfuUe am 1 ! 
Tears have relieved me. 

Robin worse to-day. Father quite subdued. 
Mr. Agnew will sit up to-night, and insists on my 
sleeping. 

Crab howled under my window yesternight as he 
did before my wedding. 1 hope there is nothing in 
it. Harry got up and beat him, and at last put him 
in y* stable. 

Tuesday . — After two nights’ rest, I feel quite 
; strengthened and restored this morning. Deare 
Rose read me to sleep m her low, gentle voice, and 
then lay down by my side, twice stepping into 
Robin’s chamber during the night, and biinging me 
news that all was weU. Relieved in mind, I slept 
hcavilic nor woke tiU late. Then, returned to y* sick 
chamber, and found Rose bathing dear Robin’s 
temples with vinegar, and changing his pillow— his 
thin hand rested on Mr. Agnew, on whom he lookt 
with a composed, collected gaze. Slowlie turned his 
eyes on me, and faintlie smiled, but spake not. 

Poor dear mother is ailing now. I sate with her 
and father some time ; but it was a true relief when 
Rose took my place and let me return to y* sick 
room. Rose hath alrcadie made several little changes 
for the better ; improved y® ventilation of Robin’s 
chamber, and prevented his hearing soe manie noises. 
Alsoe, showed mo how to make a pleasant cooling 
drink, which he likes better than the warm liquids, 
and which she assures me he may take with perfect 
safetie. 

Sam evening . — Robin vext, even to tears, because 
y® doctor forbids y® use of bis cooling drink, though 
it hath certainlie abated the fever. At his wish 1 
stept down to intercede with the doctor, then closetted 
with my father, to* discourse, as I suppose, of Robin’s 
symptoms. Insteade of which, found them earnestlie 
engaged on y* never-ending topick of cavaliers and 
roundheads. 1 was cliafed and cut to y® heart, yet 
what can poor father do ; he is useless in ^ sick-room, 
he is wcarie of suspense, and ’tis well if publick affairs 
can divert him for an odd half hour. 

The doctor would not hear of Robin taking y* 
cooling beverage, and warned me that his death 
woulde be upon my head if I permitted him to be 
chilled : soe what could 1 doe. Poor Robin very im- 
patient in consequence ; and raving towards midnight. 
Rose insisted in taking y® last half of my watch. 

1 know not that 1 was ever more sorelie exercised 
than during y® first half of this night. Robin, in his 
crazie fit, would leave his bed, and was soe strong as 
nearlie to master Nell and me, and I feared I must 
have called Richard. The next minute he fell back 
as weak as a child : we covered him up warm, and he 
was overtaken either with stupor or sleep. Eamestlie 
did I pray it might be y® latter, and conduce to his 
healing. Afterwards, there being writing implements 
at ha^, 1 wrote a letter to Mr. Milton, which, 
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though tlio fancy of sending ii soon died away, yet . 
eased my mind. When not in prayer, I often find 
myself sUently talking to him. 

Wednesday , — ^Waking late after my scant night’s 
rest, I found my breal^aste neatlie layd out in y« 
little antechamber, to prevent the fatigue of going 
down stairs. A handfuUe of autumn fiowers beside 
my plate, left me in noe doubt it was Rose’s doing ; 
and Mr. Agnew, writing at y® window, told me he 
had persuaded my father to goe to Shotover with 
Dick. Tlien laying aside his pen, stept into the sick- 
chamber for y® latest news, which was good : and, 
sitting next me, talked of y® progress of Robin’s 
illncsse in a grave yet hopefulle manner ; leading, as 
he cliicflie docs, to high and unearthlie sources of 
consolation. He advised me to take a turn in y® fresh 
ayr, though but as far* as the two junipers, before 1 
entered Robin’s chamber, which, somewhat reluctantlie, 
I did ; but the bright daylight and warm sun had no 
good effect on my spiritts : on the contrarie, uotliing 
in blythe nature seeming in unison witli my sadnesse, 
tears flowed without relieving me. 

^What a solemne, pompous prigge is this 

doctor ! He cries “ humph ! ” and “ aye ! ” and bites 
his nails and screws his lips together, but I don’t 
believe he understands soc mucli of physick, after 
alle, as Mr. Agnew. 

Rather came home fidlc of y* rebels* doings, but as 
for me, I shouldo hear them thundering at our gate 
with apathie, except insofar as 1 feared them dis- 
tressing Robin. 

Audrey rode over with her father, this morn, to 
make enquiries. She might have come sooner had she 
meant to be anie rcall use to a family she has thought 
of entering. Had Rose come to our help as late in 
the day, wc had been poorlic off. 

Thttrsday.’—'M.aj Heaven in its mercy save us from 
y®evil consequence of this new mischance! — Richard, 
jealous at being allowed so little share in nursing 
Robin, whom he sayd he loved as well as anie did, 
would sit up with him last night, along with mother. 
Twice I heard him snoring, and stept in to prevail on 
him to change places, but coulde not get him to stir. 
A third time he fell asleep, and, it seems, mother slept 
too ; and Robin, in his fever, got out of bed and drank 
near a quart of coldc water, waking Dick by setting 
down y® pitcher. Of course the bustle soon reached 
my listening ears. Dick, to doe him justice, was 
ibghtened enough, and stole away to his bed without 
a word of defence ; but poor mother, who had been 
equallie off her watch, made more noise about it than 
was good for Robin; who, neverthelesse, we having 
warmlie covered up, burst into a profuse heat, and 
fell into a sound sleep, which hath now holden him 
manie hours. Mr. Agnew augureth favourablio of 
his waking, but we await it in praycrfulle anxietie. 

■ - The crisis is past t and y* doctor sayeth he 

alle along expected it last night, which I cannot 
believe, but fath^ and mother doe. At alle events. 


praised be Heaven, there is now hope that deare 
Robin may recover. Rose and 1 have mingled tears, 
smiles, and thanksgivings ; Mr. Agnew bath expressed 
gratitude after a more collected manner, and endea^ 
voured to check y® somewhat ill-governed expression 
of joy throughout the house ; warning y® servants, 
but especiallie Dick and Harry, that Robin may yet 
have a relapse. , 

With what transport have I sat beside dear Robin’s 
bed, returning bis fixed, earnest, thankfulle gaee, and 
answering y® feeble pressure of his band!— ^ing 
into the studdy just now, I found father crying like a 
child— the first time 1 have known him give way to 
tears during Robin’s finesse. Mr. Agnew presentlie 
came in, and composed liim better than I coulde. 

Saturday, — ^Robi# better, though still very weak. 
Had his bed made, and took a few spoonfuls of 
broth. 

Sunday , — A very different sabbath from y® last. 
Though llobin’s constitution hath received a shock it 
may never recover, his comparative amendment fills 
us with tbankfulnesse ; and our chastened suspense 
hath a sweet solemnitie and tmstfuUenesse in it, which 
pass understanding. 

Mr. Agnew conducted our devotions. This morning, 
I found him praying with Robin— I question if it were 
for y® first time. .Robin looking on him with eyes of 
such sedate affection ! 

Thursday. ---‘IdjQhm still progressing. Dear Rose 
and Mr. Agnew leave us tomorrow, but tliey will 
soon come agayn. Oh faithful friends I 


NATURAL inSTORY OF INSECTS.— No. VI. 

CONCLUSION. 

In this, our last paper on the subject of entomology, 
we propose to give some information on a variety of 
topics which have not been touched upon in our pre- 
vious articles. Without further preface We will pro- 
ceed at once to the first of these — Wvdfood of insects. 
This is obtained from the vegetable and animal king- 
doms. There is, perhaps, not a single plant which 
does not afford a delicious food to some insect, not 
excluding even those most nauseous and poisonous to 
other animals. The nettle supplies sustenance to 
about thirty different species ; and the henbane and 
nightshade has many more. . Some tribes attack the 
roots of a tree ; otliers, its trunk and brandies ; others, 
its leaves ; a fourth pai’ty, its flowers ; and a fifth, its 
fruit or seeds. No part is left unmolested ; and 
while some insects feed on vegetable substances in a 
living state, others devour them when dried and dead 
with equal gusto. Animals and animal substances* 
too, ore not neglected by these pantopkayi; and 
Kirby and Spence inform us that the grub of a 
certain beetle, with digestive powers that dyspeptics 
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may envy, will live luxuriously upon horn. Mineral 
su^taDces are abo brought under contribution ; for 
Reaumur and Swammerdam have both stated the food 
of the larvm of epAmera to be earth. Our'space will 
not permit us to describe the different instruments of 
nutrition possessed by insects, and we have already 
incidentally mentioned some of the stratagems used by 
them in obtaining their nutriment ; we shall, there- 
fore, pass on at once to the second point. 

TAe meafu by which inaecia defend ihemaehea, — ^These 
are of two kinds, passive and active. The former are 
derived from their colour and form, or from their sub- 
stance, involuntary secretions, vitality, and numbers ; 
the latter consist of attitudes, noises, scents, the 
emission of fluids, weapons, and stratagem or con- 
cealment. A few instances of the application of these 
defences will, perhaps, be interes#ng. The pertina- 
city with which a little beetle, the anobium pertinax, 
persists in counterfeiting death is thus recorded by 
Kirby and Spence “ All that has been related of 
the heroic constancy of American savages when taken 
and tortured by their enemies, scarcely comes up to 
that which these little creatures exhibit. You may 
maim them, puli them limb from limb, roost them 
alive over a riow Are, but you will not gain your end 
—not a joint will they move, nor show by the least 
symptom that they suffer pain.’* Tlic death’s-head 
sphinx, when captured or in fear, utters a most 
plaintive cry, nearly resembling that of a young 
child. The bombardier beetle, when pursued, intimi- 
dates its assailant by causing^ a loud explosion and 
emitting a blue smoke, attended by a very disagree- 
able smell. The larva of the saw-fly, upon being 
touched, immediately raises the fore part of its body 
and lets fall from its mouth a drop of clear resin. 
These larv» live in societies; and, **what is very 
remarkable, no sooner does a single individual of the 
group give itself this motion than aU the rest, as if 
they were moved by a spring, instinctively do the 
same.” The stratagems by which insects defend 
themselves are almost innumerable ; one, however, of 
them we may mention. The common Aeaperida, or 
skipper butterflies, on flying into cover strike vio- 
lently some leaf, to deceive the eye of the pursuer, 
and to make it appear that the insect is concealed 
there, whereas it retreated by another passage. 

The modona of insects are well described by Mr. 
Kirby in the following paragraph 

“ Whenever you go abroad in summer, wherever 
you turn your eyes and .attention, you wiU see insects 
in motion. They are flying or sailing everywhere in ! 
the* air ; dancing in the sun or in the shade ; creeping 
slowly, marchiBg soberly, running swifty, or jumping 
upon the ground; traversing your path in all emo- 
tions; coursing over the surface of tl\e waters, or 
swimming at every depth beneath ; emerging from a 
subterranean habitntfon, or burrowing into one; 
climbing up the bceea or descending from them ; 
glancing from flower to flower; now alighting upon 
the earth and waters, and now leaving them in order 
ta fldlow the impulse of their various instincts ; some- 


times travelling singly, at other times in countless 
swarms ; these the busy children of the day, and those 
of the night. If you return to your apartment, there 
again are these ubiquitaries; some flying about, 
others pacing up the walls or upon the ceiling; others 
walking with ease upon the glass of your windows, 
and some even venturing to take their station on your 
own sacred person, and asserting their right to the 
lord of the creation.” ^ Cuvier says, that in their 
motions they exhibit those of every other species of 
animal ; they walk, run, and jump with the quadru- 
peds ; they fly with the birds ; they glide with the 
serpents ; and they swim with the fish.” * And the 
provision made for these motions in the structure of 
their bodies is truly wonderful. “ If I was minded to 
expatiate,” says the venerable Derham, “I might 
take notice of the admirable mechanism in those that 
creep ; the curious oars in thoro amphibious insects 
that swim and walk; the incomparable provision 
made in the feet of such as walk or hang upon smooth 
substances ; the great strength and spring in the legs 
of such as leap ; the strong-made feet and talons of 
such as dig ; and, to name no more, the admirable 
faculty of such as cannot fly, to convey themselves 
with speed and safety by the help of their webs, or 
some other artifice, to make their bodies lighter 
than the air.” * 

The migrationa of insects are another interesting 
subject of consideration. We have already spoken of 
the migrations of locusts, and we may now add that 
insects of several other tribes are equally fond of 
occasionally changing their residence. Tn particular 
parts of tropical America the migration of butterflies 
is annual and constant. Major Moore once witnessed,' 
in Bombay, an army of bugs travelling westwards. 
An army of dragon-flies has been known to cast a 
sh'ght shade over a field of four acres as they passed ; 
and a host of the common frost cicada, which flew in 
the night, was at 'first mistaken by Professor Walch 
for a shower of hall pelting against his study window. 
Lastly, the Rev. Gilbert White, of Selbome, mentions 
a flock of aphidea which passed his village on the 
1st of August, 1785, so numerous as to cover such 
persons as were in the open air at the time, and to 
blacken till the surrounding vegetation. 

We must not forget to mention a curious fact in 
connexion with the social economy of ants— they are 
cow-keepera. The aphidea^ or honey-flies, are in the 
habit of ejecting a sweet honey-like fluid wliich may 
be correctly termed their milk. This fluid is so par- 
ticularly grateful to the ants that they attend on the 
honey-flies for the sole purpose of obtaining it. Lin- 
nmus, long ago, observed this, and truly remarked 
that the ant ascends the tree thai it nuxy milk ita 
eowa. This is positively and literally done ; for not 
only do the ants watch the moment when the honey - 
flies eject their mflk, but they absolutely pobess the 
pow^ of making them yield it at their pleasure, or, in 
other words, of milking them. On these occasions, 

(1) Intiod. to Entoni. il. 267, 6. (2) Ante. Comp. L 444* 

(6) Phyoioo-Theologj, p. 369. 
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their antennie are used as fingers ; with these they 
pat the abdomen of the a^hii alternately on each side, 
moving them very briskly ; a little drop of fluid im- 
mediately appears, which the ant takes into its mouth. 
When it has thus milked one it proceeds to another, 
and so on, until being satisfied it returns to its nest. 
But the most extraordinary part of the whole matter 
is, that the auts make a property of these cows, for 
the possession of which they contend with great ear- 
nestness, and use every means to keep them to them- 
selves. Sometimes they seem to claim a right to the 
aphidea that inhabit a particular branch or stalk; 
and if stranger ants attempt to share their treasure 
with them, they endeavour to drive them away, and 
may be seen running about in a great bustle, exhi- 
biting every symptom of inquietude and anger. Some- 
times, to rescue them from their rivals, they take 
their aphiden in their mouth ; they generally keep 
guard around them, and when the branch is con- 
veniently situated they liave recourse to an expedient 
still more effectual to keep off interlopers. They 
inclose it in a tube of earth or other materials, and 
thus confine them in a kind of paddock near the nest, | 
which often communicates with it.’* ^ 

The fact that ants arc both dealers in, and pos- 
sessors of slaves, is too well known to require any 
more than a passing allusion to it here. 

Tlie generality of insects during winter, pass into 
a state of temporary torpor. ** The sites chosen for 
their hybemacula,” as Messrs. Kirby and Spence well 
observe, ‘^are very various; some merely insinuate 
themselves under any large stone ; others prefer a 
collection of dead leaves, or the moss on the sheltered 
side of an old wall or bank ; others seek a retreat in 
the moss itself, or bury themselves deep in the rotten 
trunk ; while numbers penetrate into the earth to the 
depth of several inches. Those insects which can 
bear considerable cold without injury, are less careful 
about their winter retreats ; while the more tender 
species either enter the earth beyond the reach of 
frost, or prepare for themselves artificial cavities in 
various substances which conduct heat with difficulty, 
and thus defend them from an injuriously low tem- 
perature.** The same authors also state, tliat the 
first cold weather which occurs after insets have 
entered their winter quarters, produces precisely the 
same effect upon them as upon many species of the 
larger animals. “.At first, a partial benumbment 
takes place; but the insect, if touched, is still 
capable of moving its organs. But, as the cold in- 
creases, all the animal functions cease; the insect 
breathes no longer, and has no need of a supply of 
air ; its nutritive secretions cease, and no more food 
is required ; the musdes lose their irritability, and it 
has all the external symptoms of death. In tliis state 
it continues during the existence of great cold ; but 
Uie degree of its torpidity varies with the tempera- 
ture of the atmosiffiere. The recurrence of a mild 
day infuses a partial animation into the stiffened 
animal; if disturbed, its limbs and antennas resume 

I (1) Kirby and Speaea, Int. to Ent. IL 89. 
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their j^wer of extension ; and even the faonlty of 
spurting out their defensive fluid is re-acquired by 
many beetles. But, however mild the atmosphere 
in winter, the great bulk of bybemating insecti^ aa 
if conscious of the deceptive nature of their plea- 
surable feelings, and that no food could then be pro- 
cured, never quit their quarters, but quietly wait for 
a renewal of their insensibility by a fresh accessiqn 
ofcold.*** 

The last topic to which we shall allude, is the 
luminou9nes8 of insects. This extraordinary property 
is chiefly possessed by the beetles of the glow-worm 
family ; while that which is most familiar to us is the 
common glow-worm itself. In Britain this insect, 
although not uncommon, is never abundant ; but in 
Italy there is another species wliidi, during summer, 
lights up the dusky, night, decking the earth with 
thousands of bsilliant gems, which sparkle and 
glisten through the gloom. It was once believed 
that the female only was luminous, but it is now ascer- 
tained that the mi^ is so likewise, although in an 
inferior degree. They are all able to extinguish or 
increase their light at pleasure ; and Mr. White, of 
Selbome, even thinks that they regularly put it out 
between eleven and twelve at night. The hemi- 
pterous genus of fidgora^ as well as the coleopterous 
elaters and lampgridait boasts of several species highly 
luminous. Among the largest, if not the most ex- 
traordinary, is the great lantem-fly of South America. 
The properties of this singular insect were originally 
made known to the world by Madame Merian, who 
gives the following account of her first acquaintance 
with it; — “The Indians,** she says, “once brought 
roe, before I knew that they shone by night, a num- 
ber of the lautem-llies, which i shut up in a large 
wooden box. In the night they made such a noise 
that I awoke in a fright, and ordered a light to be 
brought, not being able to guess from whence the 
noise proceeded. As soon as we found that it came 
from the box, we opened it, but were much more 
alarmed, and instantly let it fall to the ground with 
afiright^ on perceiving flames of fire issue out of it ; 
for as many animals as came out so many flames of 
fire appeared. When we found this to be the cause, 
we recovered from our terror, and again collected the 
insects, much admiring their splendid appearance.** ^ 
The light produced by this insect proceeds wholly 
from the hollow part, or lanthom of the head, no 
other part being at all luminous. There is reason 
to believe, however, that the marvellous account given 
above is somewhat exaggerated. 

We have now finished our series of papers on the 
Natural History of Insects. The compilation of them 
has been a work of some trouble and research ; but 
we shall bo amply repaid for our pains, if a perusal 
of them has led any one to study this most interesting 
branch of natural science. Our object throughout 
has been to endeavour, while mustering instruction 
and amusement to our readers, to lead them to re- 

(S) Int. to Ent II. 440—442. 

(8) laMcU of Surlniuia, p. 49. 4 
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fleet ou tlie power and wisdom of the Divine Creator, 
wlioso M ays are unseorclmble, and whose mei^ies are 
over all Ilis creatures. Q. Q. 

THE SETTLERS SETTLED;* 

OR, FAT CONNOR AND HIS TWO MASTERS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ** THE |ACKWOODS OF OAFADA.** 

Part III.— The Progress. 

The month of October had now arrived. There 
were the potatoes to take up, and the root-house to 
He, or a new one to be made ; and the ground to be 
ploughed, and the wheat to be sown and dragged, and 
fifty things to be done — ^to say nothing of any of uncle 
Philipson’s jobs. And the flour barrel was empty, 
and the wheat unthrashed. The ro^s, moreover, in 
so delectable a state, that traveUing was almost im- 
possible, being a glorious mixture of mud and new- 
iallen snow. Charles adhered with Spartan-like firm- 
ness to his resolution of never borrowing from any of 
his neighbours, though he had not always the same 
degree of firmness in resisting their requests. 

Por several days the Windhams had been reduced 
to the necessity (a very common one in tlie bush) of 
making use of potatoes as a substitute for bread ; but 
these shifts, being new to our young English settlers, 
they felt it rather as a hardship, and beside, their 
pride was hurt that Put Connor should have to go 
without what they regarded as an indispensable article 
of diet for a working man. 

“ It is not that I really mind it so much myself,” 
said Charles ; ** but 1 do not like this hard-working 
fellow to get nothing better than potatoes with Ids 
meals.” 

Arthur assented. “ It is very annoying, no doubt, 
to have no bread in the house, nor flour to moke any.” 

** And is it the fine flour bread that your honours 
are fretting about?” said Pat, casting a look of 
enquiry upon Ids masters, as he tossed a liot potato 
that he h^, with little consideration to the refined 
notions of his employers, helped himself to fPoin the 
pot, from whence he hod just poured off the water. 
“ What would you say to a hot boy like this same of 
a could day to warm both fist and stomach. Master 
ArterP” 

** It*s all very well, when there is something more 
substantial with it,” was Arthur’s reply. 

“ Master Arter, never cry out till you havn’t a 
murphy to bless yourself with; and isn’t there the 
good pork in the barrel, to fry, boil, or eat, just any 
you like, hot or could. Shall 1 tell you how Pat Ryan, 
that owns big clearance beyant the .cedar swamp, 
did when Ml Sipping, the dainty English fellow that 
came out last spring was a twelvemonth, was hoeing 
praties foi:; him, fuid grumbled bekase the mistress 
W no i«jlcc4. bread, at supper-time— for why, do ye ! 
sep, rising had faded somehow wid lier. And 

she .'iata a good bowl of praties, and a fine bunch | 
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of pratie cakes upon the table, and good enough it 
was, and no mistake, for the likes of liim. * Well,’ 
says Bill, * I doesn’t thinks as how 1 corned here to 
work hard and get no better food than them tators ; ’ 
so he called them, ‘and that lump of dough,’ as lie 
called the pratie cake. Then Pat, when he hears the 
vagabone speak in that disrcspictful way of what was 
meat for his masters, jist follows Bill to the door, 
where he stood reglar huffy-like, and gives him a 
something that sent the jackanapes spinning off ten 
yards or more from the door, ‘and now,’ says he, 
‘ that’s what I call giving you your nunc dimittis.* 
1 warrant he never grumbled or grunted at a good 
pratie cake on Pat Ryan’s table again,” added Pat 
Connor, with a grin, that displayed the last tooth in 
liis head; nor could the aristocratic gravity of 
Charles or Arthur withstand the Irish humour, and 
strong brogue of the inimitable Corkonian, wlio, for 
his part, laughed over Pat Ryan’s joke till the rafters 
rung again, evidently not a little gratified that liis 
poM^ers of rhetoric liad dispelled the discontent that 
had been visible on the brows of the young English- 
men. 

“ If them praties am’t illigantly boiled, and dried 
too with the pickle pinch) of salt just dusted 
over their jackets by way of sauce ! There’s a pretty 
go now — if the handle an’t clean corned oft‘ the tea- 
pot I That tin-man’s ware arn’t worth the snuff of a 
rusli candle.” 

“ That was your settiug the tea-pot on the hot 
coals,” said Ciiarles, somewhat tartly; “you know, 
Counor, I warned you of that a week ago, and told 
you, besides, I detested boiled tea. You Irish can 
never make tea M^ithout setting the tea-pot on tjie 
embers.” 

“ Well, thin, if it isn’t the raal Yankee fashion, 
your honour. Why bless you, their tea-pot stands it 
like anything.” 

The Wiiidhapis could hardly help laughing at the 
adroit way in which Pat turned the question from the 
tea to the tea-pot. 

“ But what is to be done ? this is one of the 
miseries of this horrid place,” broke forth Arthur, 
with a sigh, almost deep enough for a groan; “how 
is the tea to be poured out ? ” 

“ Why, Master Arter, tJie spout isn’t gone yet, and 
worse things will happen in this country Uain the 
handle coming unsoldered of a tin tea-pot,” said Pat, 
seizing the (Ulapidated vessel in his huge fist ; and, 
pouring out iiie tea, set the cups recking on the tabic, 
with an air of infinite satisfaction, remarking upon its 
superior strength and high colour from fhe mode of 
cooking it. 

Just at this juncture the door opened, and a tali 
lank-fignred man, with dust-coloured hair, and dust- 
coloured complexion, stalked into the kitclien, and, 
having first stepped to tlie fire and lighted his jiipe, 
taking care to puff a volume of smoke from his lips, 
said, “ Isajr, youngsters, which of you three have 1 
to thank for well nigli killing two of my hogs, by set- 
ting that big bull-dog of yours on ’em ? ” 
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Charles, who felt his dignity a little insulted by 
being associated witli his nian-servant, replied, some- 
what liaughtily, “My good man, I sent you due 
notice tliat your swine was trespassing on my fields, 
and had done much damage to my potato crop, and, as 
I am ^told no fences will keep out these animals, 
you may thank me that I did not send them to the 
pound. You have a right, according to the law of 
the country, to keep your hogs shut up during 
the open season, and I sent you notice to do so 
many times.” 

“ I say, if them hogs dies, I will sue you, and shoot 
your fine bull-dog.” 

” If you do, it will be the dearest charge you ever 
put in your gun,” was the cool reply, of the indignant 
Englishman. 

** I would thank you not to choke me with your 
nauseous smoke, iior soil the fioor in that disgusting 
way,” added Arthur. 

A grin of infinite satisfaction passed over the lank 
visage of the intruder at this speech; he was evi- 
dently gratified at having annoyed the proud English- 
man ; so, with a last puff of smoke, he stalked forth, 
leaving the door wide open at his departure. 

“ Insufferable insolence !” exclaimed Charles, rising. 
“Isay Mr.Hariis, if that is your name, do not let 
mo see either yourself or your hogs on my premises 
again.” 

Mr. Harris turned his head and nodded, as much as 
to say, “ I guess I know firliat you say.” 

Iho next day the oxen and the cow were no where 
to be seen, though Pat vowed that the fences were all 
up when ho left the cattle in the field for the night, 
and he did not believe that either “ Lamb,” or “ Lion,” 
would go over a fence three rails high, in spite of the 
character they had been given, and for “ Damsels” i 
orderly behaviour he could vouch, for he had kno^vn 
her from a calf. 

Nothing could happen more inconveniently than 
the disappearance of tiic oxen at this particular time ; 
they were later, by several weeks, with getting in 
tlieir wheat than their neighbours, and now they were 
ready to sow, the oxen were not at baud to drag the 
field over. Pat was despatched forthwith in search 
of the lost animals, but after two days’ absence he 
returned without having met with them, greatly to 
Ids master’s annoyance. 

Charles was certain that the Harris’s knew some- 
thing about the matter, as he detected a sly wiuk 
passing between Mick Nolan and Master Hiram 
Harris, a sly-looking urchin of ten years old, when 
he was questioning Mick if he had seen the cattle in 
the direction of his father’s clearing. 

“ I guess you havn’t looked in the right place, or 
mayhap you would have found them.” 

WheiW this was meant for wit or impertinence, 
Charles was at a loss to tell, till he demanded of the 
young gentleman where the right place might be. 

“ Well, then, 1 guess it isn’t far from the pound, 

. and that’s just six miles, I calculate, beyond father's 
clearance/’ replied Master Hiram, with a nod and a 


grin, that almost tempted Charles to knock him down 
at the moment. 

“ And pray, young man, how came my cattle in 
the pound P ” said Charles, smothering* his just indig- 
nation. 

“ Well, I guess father made me and sissy (».a. sister) 
just step across with them, when he found the whole 
bunch of them hookingfip taters in his field ’tother 
day.” • 

It was of no use venting liis wrath in execrations 
against this apt pupil of knavery, so Charles merely 
asked iu what direction the pound was to he found, 
and walked off, not in white satin humour, to redeem 
his imprisoned beasts, and pay such fine as the tender 
conscience of Mr. Harris chose to impose upon him 
for damage, which he felt certain the beasts had not 
committed. 

Bill Sippings had been called upon at six o’clock in 
the morning to witness the trespass; though Pat 
Connor asserted it as his opinion that Harris had 
first laid down the fences and then driven the cattle 
in, that he might revenge himself for the affront he 
and bis hoys had received from “ Turk,” the bull-dog, 
and his masters. • 

And now came on that dull and dreary season of 
the year, the near approach of a Canadian winter. 
Tliere was little to be done upon the farm but plough- 
ing for the spring crops, fencing and threshing the 
grain, and such uninteresting work, as Arthur callod 
it. Even Charles began to feel weary of the dull life 
they led. They now had leisure to feci the want of 
society of their own class ; they had read and rc-read 
the well selected stock of books they had brought out 
with them, and they had no neighbours of whom they 
could borrow more; they had no companions with 
wlioin they could interchange ideas on any of those 
subjects most congenial to their tastes and former 
pursuits. They began to perceive, when it was too 
late, that they had committed a grand error in 
throwing themselves so entirely out of their own 
class; a mistake they could hardly remedy without a 
considerable sacrifice in disposing of their laud. They 
had not even the resource of clearing now land to 
employ them, for the best of the farm had been long 
cleared, and what bush remained was chiefly stony 
hills or thick cedar swamp, beside what was necessary 
to leave for fire-wood. Their position was somewhat 
melancholy ; they had, from motives of pride and pru- 
dence, coldly declined the hospitable overtures made 
to them- at different times by the wealthy storekeepers 
of the towns where they dealt; regarding this class of 
settlers merely in the light of shop-keepers and 
tradesmen, with whom they could not have associated 
in England. They were not exactly aware that at 
that period they filled, if not the fii*st, at least the 
second grade in Canadian society; that without the 
favour and assistance of the mercantile class the 
agricultural settlers could do but little, as they were 
frequently dependant upon them for credit for the 
very seed they put in the ground, and the implements 
they used in clearing and preparing their land. . Nor 
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did thev influence cease even here, for they had much 
in their power both to befriend and injure.' 

Tlie reserve maintained by our young aristperats 
gave no little offence, and they met with no renewal of 
these friendly overtures to social intercourse among 
the towns-peoplo that had been so coldly, almost 
haughtily, rejeded when they first came to the country. 
They had a goodly store of pilde and early prejudice 
to overcome, which only yielded to experience painfully 
gleaned through a course of years* residence in the 
country. The approaching winter brought with it no 
prospect of enjoyment, ^ey had no evening parties 
to brJls, no sleigh drivings, no pic-nics, none of these 
pleasing reunions of friendis to look forward to which 
cheers tiiis otherwise monotonous season of the year. 

Arthur began to be weary of the lonely life they led, 
and but for the expense of the journey, which he could 
ill afford, and his reluctance to leave his brother, he 
would have gone to Montreal or Toronto to look out | 
for some situation more congenial to his tastes than 
was the mere drudgery of an agricultural life, limited 
as they were to the means of carrying out their plans 
of improvement on the land. In spite of their uncle's 
^mise of paying the instalments due upon the farm, 
our settlers felt that the strictest economy would be 
requisite to provide for the necessary expenditure of 
wages and provisions for the house till harvest was 
over, unless they had fui*thcr assistance from home, 
and they were equally unwilling to apply to uncle 
Philipson or their father. These reflections made 
them anxious, and cast a damp over their spirits, the 
more so as they hod no friend to advise or cheer them. 
Tlie long heavy winter wore away at last, and never did 
birds pant more for the return of spring and bright 
days and green leaves than did Charles and his brother. 

Master Charles,*’ said Fat Connor to his master 
one day, when he had noticed the more than common 
depression that hung over his spirits, “ depend upon 
it, sir, you. will never be comfortable or get on well in 
this country till you marry— no one ever docs.” 

Charles smiled and said, ** Well, Pat, you may be 
right ; but wives are not to be met with every day-^t 
least, not wiveip to my taste.” 

” Thrue, Master Charles ; and you and Master Arter 
are so particular like : than 1 don’t know, unless it 
plase the saints to sind you one just made for you, 
where you will get the wffe to yer fancy. Now there’s 
Miss Listia there would give her eyes for either of 
you, but I spose that sort wouldn’t suit no how ; or 
there’s Miss Binthia. The puld folks have a pretty 
lot of land. I’ve heard, for a portion for them gals, and 
then they’re mighty handy-like about a house.” 

”Indeedi Pai^” said Charles, **they might do very 
wdlfor yoivbat I liaTa no desire for a Ya^ee wife.” 

” WeU^Masl 9 irCWleB«--ifImight besobouldas to 
spake a word wid. yer honor— you would find a 
reglar.aiifMut go-a-head^^e^ of a wife among them 
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Tankey’s or Canadians. Why if they ain’t ten times 
smarter than any of your young ladies tliat do nothing 
but sit in the p^er and cry about the ould country. 
Why there is Miss Binthia there can play on the 
piany, I am tould, and work sich grand little mats for 
sitti^ jugs of iiot water on, as would astonish you; 
so Mrs. Gibbons said.” 

Charles was half angry, half inclined to laugh at 
Pat’s eloquence in belief of the ” young ladies,” as 
I Mrs. GibWs used to designate the fair ” Lees of 
I Leeside,” but seriously forbade Pat to mention the 
subject again, addings” Pat, you are such an advocate 
for marriage, why do not you take a wife P” 

** And is it that same yer honor is recommending 
to me P” said, or rather sighed, the Irishman. ” Troth 
and if I havn’t had enough of wives, and no mistake, in 
ould Ireland. And wasn’t it to get rid of Judy, the 
crayter, that I came to the Cana^,” whined Pat. 

** Why, Pat, you never said a word about your wife 
before,” said Charles, opening his eyes as he marked 
the doleful expression on the broad good-humoured 
face of his servant. 

” Well, Master Charles, bekase I niverwanis tospake 
of things that arn’t agreeable, and never a woid of 
I Judy would have passed my lips only but for this same 
I dorty bit of paper that corned all the way from Cork, 
yer honor, to me— bad cess to the ship that brot it 
over — coosting me the money that it did, and no good 
news in it at ^1 at all.” 

It was with sogne repugnance that the fastidious 
Charles Windham took the soiled piece of paper from 
the hand of the crest-fallen Pat ; and, with some help 
in the way of interpretation from its owner, made oiijt 
the sense of the epistle, which was simply a plaintive 
reproach from his wife Judy at his cruelty in having left 
her and the ^'childher to shift for themselves, while 
he was siting and drinking of the best in Meriky, and 
they, the cray ters, wanting the bit and the sup, Ochone, 
Ochone I” She then, or her amanuensis, went on to 
inform Pat how that Daniel Malone, who, like a 
dacent dutiful husband as he was, had come over for 
his wife and family, and had told her how that he 
knew Pat, the reprobate, for that he lived quite con- 
vanient to a bay whose clearing joined the place 
where he Pat Connor was at sarvice ; and so she meant 
to gather the children together and come out by the 
first emigrant ship that sailed ; having, by washing and 
hay-m^ing, and turf-digging and begging, scraped 
together as much as would pay her passage out. Pat’s 
pride was a little annoyed at this, but softened off the 
affectionate clause in Judy’s information as to her way 
of getting the means to take her out by saying,— 

" Sure yer honor, but she has a rich unde, has Judy, 
who hasn’t the wife or child in the wide world; andits 
to him the crayter haa been working and begging to, 
for she had to beg hard enough both for the i^oik and 
the pay. Soira be wid the unnatural ould baste that 
would hoald the hard earned wages from his own flkh 
and blood, as Judy is, you may say.” 

” Wdl, Pat,” said Arthur, ”and if your wife was 
reduced to beg even from strangers^ the fault lies with 
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yoo^ who were eo bad a husband as to desert her, and 
Ica^e her little ones to starve.’* 

Snr^ Master Arter, and how could Judy be left to 
starve, and her uncle a three-cow fanner, and a r ic h 
man entirely, so he is.** 

Charles was not a little shocked at Fat’s delinquency 
m having forsaken his wife, and he thought it only his 
duty to give him rather a stem lecture on his hard- 
heaiiedness and wickedness. Pat looked somewhat 
hurt and humbled by his master’s reproofs, and stood 
looking down, counting his fingers, as if to ascertain 
they were aU on his hands ; at last he looked up, and 
said, “ Well, yer honor, thin I’ll teU yer the whole 
truth.** j 

• “ And nothing but the truth, Pat.** j 

" Well, yer honor. Master Charles, as near as I can 
come byit; but J ady is a bitter bargain, and no mistake. | 
Sorra to the priest that made us one.’* I 

** You know, Pat, a man when ho marries takes his 
wife for better and for worse.” 

“ Por wOrser, indeed it was when I took Judy,” 
groaned out Pat. “ Now, Master Charles, I don’t like 
you should think hardly of me, so 1 will just till you 
how I came to leave Judy, and ‘then I am sure you 
will make bould to confiss, if it was to his riverence 
himself, tliat 1 had provication for what I did, and kept 
raison in them. Then, you must know, that 1 went 
down to the fair at Cork— the fine place that same is — 
and Judy was so tied up wid the childer being sick 
that she couldn’t go wid me no how, which thing 
vexed her entirely ; and somehow 1 found myself in 
good company, and got disguised a bit wid the drop of 
whiskey, and spint all the money that 1 had meant to 
have laid out in the new gown for Judy ; and when I 
came home, * Well, Pat,’ says she, and she tried to look 
pleasant-like, ‘and where is the gown-piece for meP* 
Och ! Och ! Och ! said I, murdher, and if 1 didn’t get 
clane robbed of the gown altogether, Judy, says I 
You know, yer honor, 1 am sure as how 1 never spint 
all the money in whiskey, so 1 am certain sure some 
of the vagabones in the booth must have lifted it out 
of my pockeit But Judy wouldn’t listen to one word 
of this ; but she takes the shoe of my fut and bastes 
me wid that same till 1 didn’t know if I wor Pat 
Connor or his ghost ; and then she bundles me to bed, 
and I warrant 1 didn’t turn in it for two days, and all 
them two days she keeps on abusing me. I knew 
1 had done wrong ; so 1 said very little, and didn’t 
even threaten to beat her when 1 was able ; but I 
thought on the Tuesday morning— that was four days 
arter the accidint happined — ^that I had had enough of 
it, and so I told her, but on Wednesday she began 
again ; on Thursday she wor worse nor ever ; and, sis I 
to myself, if you sais one word after Friday, Mistress 
Judy, it u tlie last you shall ever say to Pat Connor 
on, this same subject. I sis this to myself, just to 
give her warning. On the Friday in comes Malone’s 
wife, Biddy Malone, a great crony of Judy’s, and 
Uiin she sets out dbg-dong with it all over again. 
Now this settled me, for 1 knew if her uncle came 
our way she would b^in the same story ; so I makes 


up a bundle ready for a start; and, so ihiqjcs 1, I’ll 
give you one chance more, and if you say nothing 
about the drop of whiskey and the gown, I’ll stay ; 
but, before ten o’clock on Saturday morning, she aetM 
out wid the story to his reverence the priest, about 
not being able to go to mass the next day, ‘ bekase,’ 
said she, ‘Pat got tipsey, and spent the money ihsA 
should We bought m$ the decent gown to go to*1he 
Mass in.* « 

‘‘ Now I lave it to yer honours if flesh and blood 
could stand more nor that; so 1 bolted, without evqn 
saying good bye to yer worship’s riverence, and off 1 
wint, after kissing and blessing little Eory, and Biddy, 
and the baby ; and I soon got friends to lend me the 
ship money, and out I came. And if it ware not for 
the three darlints I left, neve# a sorrow should have 
watered my eye for leaving Judy, for a sore thorn in 
my side she was for four g^ years.” 

Charles suggested the possibility of her having been 
a little tamed by trouble*, and strongly advised Pat to 
try what kindness and sobriety would do in reforming 
Judy’s temper ; and Pat, who was really a kind-hearted 
creature, promised to do all to make Ids wife amends 
when she should come out; for, from a postscript in the 
letter, it seemed very probable she would be with 
him in a very short time, and Pat made arrangement 
with his masters to take the land on shares, and build 
a shanty and bam during the spring; that Judy and 
the children might have a homo at once to shelter 
them. 

“ And the fine washer is Judy; and isn’t it herself 
that will make your shirts as white as the new fallen 
snow,” was Pat’s remark, as with lightened heart he 
went off to his work. 

To ht tonHHMod,y 


THE LEGEND OP ALBAYALDOS. 

ANNABEL C.— ^ 

Spain has been always looked to as the very birth- 
place of chivalry and romance ; for although, strictly 
speaking, the institutions of chivalry first had their 
rise among the Gothic or Teutonic races, who carried 
them to Spain as to other parts of Europe, still in 
that country they took such firm root, spread so 
broadly and rapidly, that they could scarcely be looked 
upon in any other light than as children of the soil. 
The very nature of the Spaniard was chivalrous, and 
his constant encounters with his hereditary enemies, 
the Moors, carried this spirit to its highest extent in 
both parties, each wishing to. rival the other, not in 
power alone, but still more in their strict adherence to 
the rules of that law which was common to each, 
and which made a true knight one to whom the 
slightest cloud upon his honour was worse than 
death, to whom generosity, kindness to the poor 
and helpless, atraightforwa^ess of purpose, and a 
true brave spirit, were but a part pf his profession, 
and whose loyalty to his king and his lady could npver 
be shaken by death or danger. The Moors were 
from age to age the enemies of the Spaniards, without 
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there b^g any declared war on cither side ; but the 
knights of each nation were constantly in the habit 
of meeting on the beautiful Vega of Granada, for no 
pitched battle, though the combats frequently ended in 
the death of one or both of the warriors, but in all 
fair courtesy,” to fight a single combat, each knight 
with his attendant sponsor to watch over his interests, 
and each frequently addressing some courteous words 
to the other before they began their deadly warfare. 
The following account, ^though not a literal translation 
of one of these characteristic fights, is taken from an 
old Spanish book, ” Las guerras civilcs de Granada,” 
already quoted in a former paper. 

There was a great feast held in Granada ; tourna- 
ments and bull-fights, running at the ring and pageants, 
and devices of all kindl and of unequalled splendour, 
filled the whole of a bright Spanish day, and gay and 
stately dances, to the sound of Moorish music, made 
the night merry for the court of Boabdil and his 
young queen in the proud old halls of tlie Alhambra. 
The violent struggle of the day for glory and his lady’s 
favour over, the heavy helm and glittering armour 
laid aside, in festival array the knight led his lady to 
the dance, and the hours passed gaily on. Suddenly, 
there is a hush; that brave Christian knight, the 
Master of Culatrava, who had arrived that day at the 
court, is taking his leave of the king and queen, 
and in another moment is standing by his steed in the 
moonlit streets of Granada : another moment, and a 
second figure stands on the whitened stones ; it is the 
Moorish knight Albayaldos, whose kinsman the Master 
had slain. 

By Mahomet, Sir Christian, right goodly is thy 
bearing in thy festival arrjiy ; but rather would I see 
thee in warlike garb with lance in rest upon the Vega, 
there to meet thee in fair fight. Sir Knight, were it 
but for thy brave deeds alone, of wliich the world is 
full, I should desire to meet thee ; but thou hast given 
me a deeper reason — by thy sword my kinsman 
Mahomet Bey was slain ; his blood is on thy hands, 
and cries to me for vengeance, therefore I challenge 
thee to meet me to-morrow morning on the Vega with 
arms and horse, there to do battle. Bring thou thy 
sponsor ; the brave Malique ' Alabez shall bo mine.” 

With a courteous quiet voice the Master answered 
him, that his kinsman had died in fair fight as good 
knight should ; that for him there was no need of ven- 
geance *, still, if he desired the cA)mbat, so let it be. ** 1 
will await thee by the Fountain of the Pine, with my 
sponsor Don Manud Ponce de Leon : there is my gage 
in token of battle.” 

The Christian knight gave his gauntlet to the Moor, 
receiving his signet ring in return ; and, traversing 
the street ,of Blvira, passed through the gates of 
Granada. 

Albayaldos then went to his friend the Malique 
Alabes, and bade him ie ready for the morrow : ** for 
if,” he told him, ”we have to-day ridden in festival 
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array, to-morrow we must go forth in arms of proof, 
with lance in rest.” 

” And wherefore so ?” inquired Alabez. 

”Itis even so,” replied Albayaldos, "because I 
have challenged the Master of Calatrava to do battle 
with me on the Vega to-morrow before' the sun is 
high, and thee have I chosen for my sponsor.” 

" Mahomet help me !” exclaimed Alabez, " thou hast ; 
soared high : there exists not where the sun shines | 
a more puissant knight than the Master of Calatrava ; ! 
one more practised and skilled in arms. Allah give ‘ 
thee success in tby undertaking, and may we go in a | 
good hour with Mahomet for our shield. By the |j 
royal crown of my ancestors, mine will be no little , 
joy if we return victorious. But be it as it may, to- :j 
morrow we go fort)), and, without the king’s know- i 
ledge, proceed to the Vega, there to do battle with j 
the Master. Knowest thou if he has chosen a I 
sponsor P” j 

" Yes,” answered Albayaldos, " he will be there ' 
with Don Manuel Ponce de Leon.” * 

" Say’st thou so ? Then, as Allah lives, Don Manuel 
and 1 part not lightly^ there shall be another combat 
on the Vcgfi. Rememberest thou not the gallant 
fight we held together, how it was broken off in the 
midst like a splintered lance, and how, npon our 
parting, as a pledge of its renewal wc exchanged our 
steeds P” ! 

"Ay,” replied Albayaldos, "and fearlessly now 
bide the issue. Allah is above us, and I trust in ' 
him that we prove ourselves true knights and brave.” 

As they conversed thus, the night wore on, and it i 
was late before the two knights separated to look to j 
their arms, (for woe betide the combatant whose 
armour failed in aught when the morning came,) and 
to take the rest most needful before the fierce contest 
that was so soon to try their, utmost strengtli and 
skill. The quiet sky above with its myriad lamps, 
the distant snow -covered summits of tlie Sierra, 
the still rivers winding across the silent Vega, the 
fair city with its slopes of orange gardens, — all looked 
'to the eyes of Albayaldos, as he turue# homewards 
through the desei-ted squares, us they had ever done 
before, yet to his heart strangely different ; there was 
another spirit looking throngh his eyes as he thouglit 
that happy scene might then be looked upon for the 
last time. The last time ! Those few solemn words 
have a wonderful power of bringing the heart before 
itself; there arc Sections and feelings lying there 
we little dream of, till those three words, more power- | 
ful than sorcerer’s spell, change the impalpable spirit ' 
into an embodied strong reality, that stands forth in 
the light and tcill be seen. Affections we little dreamt 
of are then sadly real ; impressions never felt before are 
become aweary burden : the spell having once acted, 
nothing will drive them back into their old darkness ; 
once having faced the daylight, they will not leave it. 

No wonder a solemn love, a solemn feeling of the 
beauty of his own city, filled the heart of the Moor 
as he passed onwards. It seemed no longer the old 
walls, the hilb, the plains and gardens he had been 
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aocustomed to from his infancy ; it seemed then as if 
he were moving in a paradise, he saw for the first 
time those three words had given a grandeur, a holiness 
to scenes of every-day life, and he looked upon 
sleeping Granada as he had never done when Boabdil 
rode through the streets^ with his chivalry, when the 
knights met in the lists, with crests, and plumes, and 
many-coloiired garments over llie glitter of the steel, 
and while the queen and her dark-eyed ladies looked 
from the balconies above. It was the last time ! 

At an hour before day-break the two knights again 
met, and, mounted on their brave war-stceds, passed 
through the gate of Elvira, which was then open to 
allow the people to go out to their labours in the 
fields. They passed through the city without being 
recognised by any one, and took the road to Albolote, a 
place two leagues from Granada, to proceed from 
thence to the ITountain of the Pine, the place ap- 
pointed for the meeting with the Master. The sun 
was shining brightly on the waking earth as the 
Moorish knights passed the Castle of Albolote, and 
resting not tliere, proceeded to the Pountaiii of the 
Pine, which they reached when the sun liad been an 
hour above the horizon. This fountain is celebrated 
throughout Granada and all its neighbourhood, so 
bright and cool it is, and, as its name implies, kept 
from the burning rays of the summer sun by the 
broad branches of a stately pine, which bending over 
it, mirror themselves in the clear water, and afford a 
welcome shade to the traveller crossing the shadcless 
Vega, and weary of its interminable breadth. Here 
the brave Moors halted, and hoard no sound, neither 
saw they trace of knight or steed ; so, leaping from 
their horses, they hung their shields on the low 
bending branches of the pine, bathed their faces in 
the pure and refreshing waters of the fountain, and 
casting themselves on the green grass by its side, 
waited for the coming of the Master, marvelling he 
had not already arrived. 

“ Surely,” said Albayaldos, " he will not mock us ; 
he will come hitlier to meet us ?” 

' Nay,” replied the Malique, the Master is a true 
knight ; he will not fail his word ; a little time, and we 
shall see him. Let us rest here, and the delay will 
but serve to make us stronger for the battle when' the 
Master comes.” 

They had not waited long, when they saw two 
knights coming towards them, rapidly crossing on 
their strong war-stleds the broad Vega lying between 
them. As they came nearer, they easily recognised 
their future antagonists, by tlieir colours of green 
and grey, and by the red cross of Calatrava on 
the shield of one, and the red cross of Smitiago on 
that of the other. 

“ Said I not well,*^ exclaimed Alabez, " that the 
Master would not linger ? hath he lingered P” 

“ They have evefi arrived at a good time. Sir 
Knight,” replied^Albayaldos, “seeing we have refreshed 
our bodies.” 

“ Ay,” said Alabez, “ if thou diest, thou wouldst 
wish to die with thy body in comfort.” 


"Speak not of death to me,” proudly answered 
Albayaldos; "my trust is in the great Mahomet; 
through him do 1 hope to conquer, through his aid to 
fix the proud head of thefMaster on the towers of the 
Alhambra.” 

"Allah grant it be so,” said the Malique. 

By this time the two brave knights, the flowes of 
Christendom, the Master of Calatrava and Don 
Manuel, were close upon the Moors, and the Master 
with courteous words entreated pardon for his late « 
arrival ; which Albayaldos answered with like words of 
courtesy, begging them to dismount and refresh them- 
selves in the cool fountain, resting beneath the shade 
of the pine tree. 

" llight willingly will I do your pleasure,” said 
the Master, “ for it is not in the power of fortune 
to harm us while in the company of such good 
knights.” , 

They leapt from their horses, fastened them to the 
tree, hung up their shields also, and leant their spears 
agjiinst the trunk, then bathed their faces iii the 
fountain, and threw themselves down on the soft grass 
by the side of those with whom so soon they were to 
wage so fierce a battle, and, like friends who had met | 
together to wile away a few hours of a long summer ; 
day, conversed gaily on divers subjects, — on war, on the ; 
bravery of the Moorisli knights, and on the noble 
families of Graimda. Suddenly the Master said, 

“ Sir Knights, it grieves me to see ye lie in darkness, . 
Oh that two such noble souls could be brought into 
the clear light of our holy Catholic faith, the best 
law in all the world, the purest religion !” 

" That well may be,” replied Albayaldos ; " but as 
wc know nothing of its doctrines and find so much 
good in our own creed, wc cannot so greatly desire to 
be Christians. There is no time now to speak of it ; 
but the hour may come wlien we shall bo led into the 
knowledge of your faith; for oftentimes God turns the 
hearts of men, and there is nothing good under the 
sun save lie directs it.” 

Scarcely had Albayaldos spoken, when, looking 
!«towards Granada,, they saw a knight coming towards 
j them at full gallop, his jupe and caftan orange colour, 
and the device upon his shield, a sun among dark 
clouds which half obscured its brightness, round which 
ran the following motto, " Give me light, or hide 
I thyself.” This was instantly recognised os the device 
I of Mtipa^ half-brother to the king, and one of the 
I best and bravest knights in Granada, who had made 
! all speed from the city, having obtained some slight 
I intelligence of the battle that was to take place upon 
I the* Vega, and wishing if possible to make peace 
between the knights, and to prevent the conflict in 
* which ‘either Christendom or the ^foslem king must 
lose the flbwer of their knighiliood. Hope grew 
strong within liim as he saw them seated upon the 
grass, challenger and cluillengcd in quiet converse, and 
I riding towards them, he said, — 

I " I am right glad. Sir Knights, thatyc arc thus fair 
accorded without my eflorts ; for, holy Allali ! I have 
ridden my good steed hard to be in time to stay the 
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combat. 1 have never tightened rein since 1 left 
Ghranada till 1 reached this.** 

Thus speaking, he leapt from his horse, hung his 
shield also upon the branchet of the tree, and laying 
his lance aside, sat down in company with the other 
four knights. Oh power of knightly courtesy, by 
which, men different in nation, opposite in religion, and 
met to fight and kill, could sit in peace together and 
converse like friend! ! Never in any such place were 
met five such gallant knights as then lay stretched 
upon the grass in their shining armour, by the 
fountain’s brink, beneath the waving branches of the 
pine. But not long will they repose so calmly there, 
for vain are all Mura’s endeavours to prevent the strife ; 
for although the Master at his entreaty consents to be 
at peace, " even though men may speak evil of him for 
.80 doing,” yet Albayaldos holds so firmly to his 
challenge, that no thought of drawing back is possible. 
He has before his eyes the blood of Ids kinsman, slain 
by the Master, and he will not let him go unavenged. 
Then spoke the brave Bon Manuel Ponce de Leon. 

'*8ir Knights, I see not why any meditator should 
step in and endeavour to appease the wrath of Sir 
Al^yaldos. He seeks to avenge the death of his 
kinsman ; what need is there to delay his taking that 
revenge which he desires P With that intent came we 
hither to fight, even unto death ; with the good knight 
Sir Alabez have 1 also to do battle : we have met 
before in no child’s strife, but neither gained the 
victoiy; wo are now well met,— why not renew 
it P” 

" By the hand of Mahomet, we ars well met,” 
exclaimed Alabez, ** and Mupa shall be sponsor to all 
four. No longer waste we our time in discourse-— let 
us up and be doing. To deeds instead of words I One 
thing 1 ask,— let Don Manuel give me the steed he 
holds of mine, and I will return him his; then, to arms ! 
and to whomsoever Mahomet shall give the victory, 
still the Malique will bless his name.” 

” Bo it so,” said Don Manuel, “ give me my steed 
and take thine ourn, and soon will both be the property 
of one of us.” 

The knights rose up hastily, and taking their shields 
and lances, mounted their horses, Alabez mounting 
his own again, which neighed joyfully at finding his 
master ; and Mu9n> perceiving nothing farther was to 
be done, was constrained to take his shield and to 
«mount also. Truly it was a goodly sight to see those 
five brave knights dad in their glittering arms, with 
their gay vestments floating round them, and their 
plumes danciug in the breeze. The Malique and 
Albayaldos were both alike clad in jape and caftan 
of blue damask embroidered with gold; Alabez 
beadog on his shield his accustomed device,— gules, on 
a bend pnrpure, a orescent argent ; between the horns 
9 crown, or ; with the motto ” Of my blood.” The 
device on the of Albayaldos was vert, adragon, 
or, with the nmtto ” Let im one touch me.” Both the 
Chdatiim flights bpie cipsses on their shiddsi though 
differing in form, the following motto running in red 
letters pmA that of Masteh **For this to die,” 


while Don Manuel bore a similar one, ” For this and 
for the faith.” 

All mounted, the brave Albayaldos sparred bis 
steed across the plain, calling the Master loudly to 
the battle, who, making the sign of the cross, galloped 
to meet him. The Malique and Don Manuel perceiving 
the battle begun, shouting on high their war-cries, and 
couching their- lances, rushed to the encounter. 
It was a fearful though a beautiful sight, these knights 
galloping with the rapidity of the lightning and meeting 
with the shock of the thunder clouds ! 

Albayaldos, perceiving the Master near him, assailed 
him with suoli fury that it seemed as if the battle 
would have been ended in that encounter, but the 
Master was wary, and feigning to await the shock, 
stood till Albayaldos was close upon him; then spurring 
his steed, the Master caused him to bound away, so that 
the lance passed on without doing him any injury, and, 
turning rapidly round, was upon Albayaldos in an 
instant, striking liim on the shield so fiercely that the 
sharp steel passed through it, and, penetrating his coat 
of mail and steeled doublet, entered his fiesh, wounding 
him grievously. No tigress deprived of her young, 
no lion wounded in the fight, turns with more fury on 
its adversary than did Albayaldos upon the Master, — so 
close upon him that the Master could not use his 
former skill and agility ; and struck him so fell a stroke 
that little availed his good shield in that hour : the 
cruel steel, passing through it, entered the brave 
knight’s side. The lance of the Moor being broken with 
the violence of the stroke, he threw the staff of it to 
the groundf and turned his steed rapidly round to have 
more room to draw his cymitar. But liis efforts were 
useless ; the Master recovering himself first, coached 
his lance and rushed fiercely upon him, but, missing 
I his aim, the pointed steel entered the breast of Albay- 
aidos’s horse, and passing entirely through it, was 
I fixed lu the earth, so that the animal stumbled and 
I fell forward on its head. Albayaldos, seeing his steed 
wounded, and his own life in such imminent danger, 
spurred the horse to endeavour to make it rise ; but it 
was in vain, the poor animal’s last hour was come ; and 
before the Moor could recover himself, the Master had 
drawn his sword and wounded .him fearfully. The 
Malique, who had been engaged in fierce fight with 
Don Manuel, happening at this moment to look 
round, perceived the great peril of his friend, 
and leaving his adversary, ho hastened to the spot 
where the Master stood with hi%arm raised above 
Albayaldos to give the final blow ; and, before he per- 
ceived him, struck him so hard a stroke, that the 
Master reeled in his seat and would have fafien, had he 
not seized his horse’s neck ; and the lance shivered in 
the Malique’s hand. He was laying his hand on his 
cymitar to second the blow, when Don Manuel in good 
time arrived to succour his friend, who doubtless would 
have Men by the hand of the Malique had he not 
opportunely come to his aid ; and, casting awaj his 
Mce as he saw his enemy was without one, Don 
Manuel drew his sword, and struck the Malique so 
fierce a stroke that he fell almost senseless tc the 
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oartb. But it was well for the Moor that the sword 
tamed in its descent, so that the edge came not 
straight upon him, for had it done so, without doubt 
it would have slain him ; as it was, the wound was of 
no great consequence, and, soon recovering himself, he 
endeavoured to rise, but Don Manuel, having dis- 
mounted, prevented him, wounding him again on the 
shoulder. At that stroke he sa^ again upon the 
earth, and Don Manuel was standing over him to cut 
off his head, when the Malique, drawing a small dagger, 
gave him two severe woun^ one after the other. 
Don Manuel, enraged beyond measure, also drew his 
dagger, and was preparing to give him a mortal wound, 
when Mu^a, who had watched the battle till now, 
seeing the extreme peril of Alabcz, spurred his steed 
forward, and leaping off, seized the strong arm of Don 
Manuel, exclaiming, 

** Sir Knight, 1 beseech thee in pity to grant me the 
life of this conquered knight.’* 

Don Manuel, who had neither seen nor heard his 
approach, turned liastily to see who had thus inter- 
rupted him, and knowing Mu^a to be so gallant a 
knight, he courteously said that “ willingly he would 
grant him so small a kvour and he then lifted him- 
self off the Malique with great labour, for he was sorely 
wounded. Mu^a thanked Don Manuel ; and then, I 
going to the Malique, who was half dead from loss of 
blood, aided him to rise, and bore him to the fountain. 

In meanwhile, the battle between the Master 
and Albayaldos had still been raging fiercely, and when 
Mu^a had borne the Malique away, Albayaldos, who 
had received three wounds, one from the lance and two 
from the sword, was in such evil pbght that lie was 
ready to fall ; and when the Master perceived how 
Don Manuel had overcome so good a knight as Alabez, 
collecting all his, strength, feeling ashamed to be thus 
long in gaining the victory, he struck Albayaldos so 
furious a blow on the head that he sank senseless 
to the earth, leaving the Master, however, wounded 
also thrice. Mupa, seeing the fall of Albayaldos, 
prayed the Master in pity to press the battle no 
farther, for Albayaldos was more dead than alive. 

The Master consented, and Mu 9 a, giving him 
his hands, endeavoured to raise him up and take 
him to the fountain ; but ho could not lift him, for he 
was almost dead. Then they called him by his name ; 
and Albayaldos opening his eyes, said in a voice low 
and feeble, like to a man when life is departing, ” that 
he desired to be a Christian.” Much rejoiced were tliosc 
Christian knights thereat, and, taking him up in their 
arms, they bore him to the fountain, laying him down 
beside the wounded Alabez, and then tlie Master, 
fftlring> some of the pure water in his hand, cast it on 
the face of the dying man ; and in the Name of the 
most Holy Trinity, Kather, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
they baptized him John, saying 

”Give infinite thanks, Sir Knight, to that great 
God who has of bis sovereign goodness thus vouch- 
safed to look upon thee and grant thee perception of 
the truth even in this thy last extremity. Be assured 
be will ever look with pity upon those who see their 


sins and repent of them, be it at wbat hour it will. 
We also are sorely wounded, and must now depart, that 
our wounds be dressed ; therefore farewell, Sir Knight^ 
and may God have thee in his good keeping ” Then, 
turning to Mupa he added, 

^SirMupa; I leave this knight in thy dbarge; 
watch well over him, and God be with thee.” 

” Allali protect thee on thy way,” replied Mnpa, ” and 
one day may he reward thee for the kindness 1 have 
received at thy hands.” 

The Gliristian knights then mounted their steeds, 
and rejoined their attendants, who awaited them about 
a league from thence, at a place called the Wood of 
Boma, through which flowed the river Genii ; and 
returning to their homes, were soon cured of the 
wounds which they had received. 

In the meantime Mupa remained with the two 
wounded knights by the Fountain of the Pine. By 
this time Alabez had quite recovered his senses, and, 
finding himself not so severely wounded as he imagined; 
asked Muya what he intended doing. 

” 1 must remain here,” he replied, " to watch over 
the good Albayaldos, but I cau bind up thy wounds, 
set thee on thy steed, and thou mayst return to 
Granada, there to be cured at more leisure.” 

So saying, he took linen and certain ointments from 
the pouch of the Malique’s saddle, and therewith 
bound up his gaping wounds ; then placed him on his 
steed, and set him on his way to Granada. And as 
Alabez journeyed on, the thoughts of the bravery of 
the Christian knights came strongly upon him, how 
Albayaldos too bad changed his faith, how they bad 
said that Christianity was the best religion in the 
world ; then ho thought how good knights they were, 
and how higldy honoured he should be with their 
friendship : all things combined half made the Moor 
resolve to leave the Moslem faith and be a Christian. 
These things filled his mind as he crossed the Vega, 
till he arrived at Granada, where he was received into 
the house of a friend, and in due tin^ cured of his 
wounds. And there we must leave him, to return to 
Muya, who remained by the fountain with his wounded 
friend, endeavouring as best he might to aid him, 
although he had changed the religion of his ancestors 
for one which all true Moors held in the highest scorn 
and hatred. Proceeding to disarm him, he discovered 
three deep and dismal wounds besides the one in his 
head which was the last the Master had given him. The 
following ballad narrates the conclusion of the 
tragedy. 

Smitten sorely in three places, 

Whence the rapid blood is flowing, 

Albayaldos, pliant warrior, 

Unto death is lying woundod. 

In the battle fiercely raging. 

By the Master’s sword he’s stricken ; 

In his blood ho lieth writhing 
With the sorrow that is on him. 

Fixed his eyes on heaven above him. 

Softly spake he in this manner 
* Grant to me, oh, gentle Jesu, 

Even in this bitter passap, 

That my faults may stand before me. 
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So that I may see thy presence. 

And do Thou, oh, holy Mother, 

Train my tongue and guide it rightly, 

So that Satan, the accurahd. 

May not disconcert my spirit.— • 

Oh, my fate most hard and crnel ! 

Oh, my star that was not mighty 1 
Oh. go^ Mu^a, fearless warrior, 

?Iad 1 to thy words but hearkened. 

Thus I had not here been lying, 

Thus had not come near to perish. 

I will let the body perish. 

So the soul may be preserved ; 

But I trust in the high mercy, 

Of the Power that could create mo. 

That Ho will remember pity 
In this day, and be my succour ; 

And 1 pray thee, gentle Muf a. 

If in aught thou wouldest aid me, 

Th.'it beneath this pine tree's branches^ 

Thou wilt see my body buried, 

And above me trace a legend, 

Telling how I lie beneath it. 

And unto the king Chiguito,^ 

Say how in my strait, I tiirnb<l 
To the Cliristian faith for refuge ; 

That the Koran’s lying teaching, 

Which till now my soul hath darkened. 

May not at the last destroy it.’ ’* 

Dec]) was Muca’s grief as lie listened to the words of 
the new Christian, and deep his grief as he thought 
upon the dying knight’s bravery, the many victories 
he had obtained, the high esteem in which he was held, 
and as he saw him now stretched on the hard ground, 
weltering in his blood, perishing in the flower of 
his age. Afu^a gazed till the unbidden tears stood in 
the dark eyes of him, the fearless kiiiglit. In those old 
days tho tears of the man stained not the honour of 
the warrior.” Ho approached the dying Albayaldos, to 
see if by any means he might administer some consolation 
to him in that most trying hour, but he saw then that 
he would never more need it on earth ; he was on tho 
point of death. The dying man, first making the sign 
of the cross on his brow, joined his hands, the two 
thumbs placed ii^ the form of a cross, and, raising them 
to his lips, gave his soul to his Creator. 

When Muqe saw his dim eyes, his firmly shut 
teeth, his pallid hue, and all the dreadful accompani> 
meats of death, he gave full vent to his grief, and 
broke into loud complaints against the knights who 
had thus taken away the life of one so brave and good. 
But soon it came iuto the mind of Mupa how useless 
was all this grief and repining ; it could not bring the 
friend he loved back to life again, and meanwhile his 
body was lying ex.posed to the fowls of the air, and the 
Iwiuds of the heaven. Then he bethought in what manner 
he could give him tho rites of sepulture, and God 
aided him in his necessity, that he miglit not leave the 
body of that Christian knight in that desert place, to 
be devoured by beasts of the field. It so chanced, 
some labourers' were passing at that moment towaids 
the mountains Elvira, with their spades and 
other instruments for tillmg the ground ; them Mu 9a, 
as they hurried towards him, entreated, 

(1) BoobdUi caUed Chico ot Chlgultoi ** tlie Less,** as his Csther 
ma alive. 


“ Eriends, for tho love ye bear me, aid me in in- 
terring the body of this knight who here lies dead, 
and may Allah reward you for it.” 

The peasants, with hearty good will, set about it, 
for Mnpa was brother to the king, and well beloved in 
tho kingdom, and they dug a grave for tho gallant 
Albayaldos at the foot of tho green pine-tree. Tlien 
they took off his jupo and caftan, stripped him of those 
arms which had proved so weak a defence against the 
penetrating lance of tho Master, and laid him in his 
narrow grave, with none but Mupa to weep over him. 
All his friends and all his kinsfolk were far away, os 
they laid that which had once been so good a knight 
in the distant earth of the Vega; those wlio loved him 
well, little thought, while gaily they continued their 
courtly revels, that the gallant companion of yesterday 
was lying in his lonely grave. 

Tho peasants having departed, sorely frighted at the 
sight of such dismal wounds, 'Ma9a drew from the 
pouch attached to his saddle, pens and paper, where- 
with he wrote the following epitaph, and fastened it to 
the trunk of the pine 

“ The world could scarcely hold the fame, 

Of him that lieth here ; 
llcynaldos, or that Paladin, 

Knew never less of four ; 

Good Albayaldos, who must die 
So young for his great bravery : ' 

For Mars beholding all his fame, j 

And envying bis glorious name, • 

Guided the false lancc to his heart ; | 

And yet the god showed little art ; I 

lie sent him from this toilsome earth, j 

In his own realms to take his birth.” ! 

Tliis epitaph tho good knight Mu9a placed upon 
the trunk of the pine, over the grave of *Ubayaldos*. 
He then took his coat of mail, his shining shield, his 
helm studded with silver, with its gay waving plumes, 
and with the cymitar and Uie staff of the lance crossed 
ill the centre, he formed an honourable trophy to the 
memory of the gallant knight who slept beneath, which 
he suspended upon a branch of the pine, with the 
following inscription ; — 

" For Albayaldos, knight the trucet, 

This pine-tree’s branches bear 
A trophy proud and fair, 

Oh ! he among the knights was prowest, 

That in Granada were. 

If Alexander hero could wander 
By this lonely grave, 

More he’d weep, more envious rave. 

Than ho wept where that Greek slept 
Whose story llomcr gave.” 

Mupa, having completed all things, tamed to mount 
his steeds when, seeing the wounded animal thaf had 
so falsely borne Albayaldos iu the fight, ho exclaimed, 

“ My malison upon thee, evil steed ! Mahomet pout a 
thousand curses upon thee, for thou art the cause of 
thy master’s deatlil hodst thou not swerved and fallen, 
he had never perished ; thy lord bad not thus been 
•lain. Nay,. but 1 will not blame thee, poor steed! 
thy master’s fate was in the hand of heaven; and if it 
willed his death, we cannot have it otherwise. Allah 
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decjrees, we cannot change his law ; submission alone 
is ours.” 

I Then turning, Mn^a hastily leapt upon his steed, 
and, with a heart full of bitter grief, slowly wended his 
I way back to Granada. 


A GOSSIP ON EPIGRAMS.. 

"One day in Christ Church meadows walkinjjf. 

Of poetry and such things talking, 

Says Half, a merry wag, 

‘An epigram, if just and good, 

In all its circumstances should 
Be like a jelly-bag.’ 

' Your simile is trite and true, 

But how dost make it out]* said Hugh. 

‘ Quoth Kalph,’ I'll tell thee, friend ; 

Make it at top, both wide and fit, 

To hold a budget-full of wit, 

And point it at the cud.’ ” 

Tiiehe has been some discussion on this subject. 
Some maintain that an epigram, like an arrow, should 
carry its sting at the point; whilst others contend 
that the thought should be equally diffused through 
the whole. The matter, however, is of little con- 
sequence. Each method may liave its advantages. 
The first may afford room for a more pungent stroke 
, of wit ; the second may demand more power of poetry ; 
but whether this be or be not true we shall not meddle 
witli it, for our object at present is simply to string 
I together a few of the best, and simplest, and shortest 
epigrams wdiich occur to us — those which seem to 
■ convey in the hapfiicst manner the thoughts they in- 
! tend to express. In some, however, the point consists 
i in the absence of thouglit ; and one in particular may 
j be quoted in which tlic whole pith is contained in the 
want of purpose : — 

" Those epigrams you most commend 
That with a turn least thought of end ; 

Then sure a tip-top one you *11 call 
This which concludes with none at all.” 

Epigrams have generally been designed to satirize, to 
I compliment, or to convey a pun in verse. The first 
species affords most room for wit, {he second for 
pleasant delicacy, whilst the third is usually gi'aftcd 
j on one or otlier of the two former. We sliall com- 
mence with the complimentary kind, which is suscep- 
tible of a minute classification. First among these, of 
1 course, is woman’s beauty, whicli lias drawn from 
witty pens scores of epigrammatic panegyrics, of which 
among the most delicate wc remember is one written 
by Sir Tliomas Erskino when on a visit to Lady Payne. 
He was much indisposed, and she begged him to 
retire; he obeyed, but returned soon with this couplet 
j written on a leaf 

! "*Tis true I am ill, but I need not complain — 

He never knew pleasure who never knew Payne** 

This was applicable to the lady’s beauty, wit, and 
all other good qualities, and is admirable at once for 
the happy play upon words, the richness of the com- 


pliment, and the terseness with which so great* a 
truth is conveyed. 

There are some epigrams, however, which iq>ply 
only to personal charms. A fiattcrer will seize on 
every occasion to speak his adulation, aitd the author • 
of the following lines selected an excellent opportunity. 
Seeing some snow melt on a woman’s breast, he 
said:— 

" Those envious flakes come down in haste 
To prove her heart less fair ; 

Grieving to find themselves surpass'd, 

Dissoiv’d into a tear.” 

The idea here expressed was flne, as the occasion 
was legitimate. But another admirer of beauty, 
anxious to compliment a young girl, selected the only 
fault she possessed as the subject of his panegyric. 
She was youthful, handsome, amiable, and well-bred, 
and the only exception that could bo taken against 
her was a singular habit which she possessed of ex- 
claiming, whenever annoyed or surprised, " The devil I’* 
Upon this it was said : — 

" See round her lips the ready devils fly, 

Mix with her words, and bask beneath her eye ; 
Pleas’d that so sweet a station slionld bo given, I 
They half forget they ever fell from heaven.” 

From tlie iimnmcrable specimens which have been 
gathered together on this subject wc have selected 
these three as differing in character, and good of their 
kind. After these follow epigrams complimenting 
literary abilities, wliich are equally numerous and 
varied. Most readers will remember Dryden’s ex- 
alted opinion, conveyed in a magnificent stanza, of | 
Milton’s poetical powers. It was perhaps an ex- 
aggerated, but it was certainly a noble compliment ; 
too well known to need insertion here. 

Pope, when ho designed to pay court to tlie Earl of 
Chesterfield, conveyed an idea of the nobleman’s ; 
brilliant qualities, not by enumerating them, not by 
direct panegyric, nor even by allusion, but by writing 
with the earl’s diamond pcncil-casc on a glass, 

" Accept a miracle instead of wit. 

See two dull lines by Stanhope’s pencil writ.” 

Painters also have secured their share of epigram- 
matic adulation, and Yarclst was particularly fortunate 
in securing tljo approbation of Mr. Prior, w'bo could, 
as well !i8 most men, pass an encomium of the flat- 
tering,* and yet of the simplest kind, llis epigram is 
not remarkable for expression, except in the last line. 

In other vei’scs by other authora we find Aphrodite 
mistaking the painted figure of a woman for her own | 
image reflected from the canvass, the birds of the air j 
deceived into the idea that the picture was a reality, I 
and endeavouring to pluck the fruit from its flat 
surface; but here the goddess Flora is represented 
interrupting Yarclst, who was engaged in painting 
a flower, and seeing him at fault, snatches the pencil 
from his hand, 

" And finishing the piece she emiUng said, 

Behold one work o! mine which ne'er shall fade.” 

If, however, women, poets, and painters, have found 
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panegyrbtSi among the epigrammatista^ eo also ha?e 
they found among them the severest critics. Beauty 
could supply no pretence for censure; but when art. is 
employed to supply the defects of nature we have 
numerous specimens of this species of satirei some of 
them as pointed as they are severe. 

But tills is not an agreeable subject. We pass it 
by, and proceed to poets, who have been made the 
mark of many a volley of epigrammatic wit. It 
would seem that two great delusions are here dis- 
oovcrabl6*-the poets appear to believe that no man is 
talented who camnot write verses, whilst the public 
think none can be a fool who does not rhyme. 
Tra^y, comedy, epic, ode, and pastoral have all been 
assailed with vi^ence and vigour, while the sonnet 
is still more bitterly persecute. Few things would 
appear to have afforded the world so much amusement 
as poets and doctors. Epics, of myriads of lines, and 
draughts and pills more destructive than disease itself, 
have formed since time began the constant theme of 
satire. If a quiet, sensible character in a novel is to 
be bored, a poetical friend is introduced to torture 
him with a five-act play or a hundred verses. If the 
incarnation of folly and nonsense is to be pfdntcd, 
nothing more is needed than to depict a swain sighing 
out sonnets to eyes, brows, and smiles ; whilst in the 
]^t of the destroyers of the human race the physician 
always occupies a conspicuous place on the roll. But 
poets have ^n used with equal harshness. He must 
have been as cruel as Nero who said-*- i 

" Tour verses are eternal. Oh I my Mend, 

For he who reads them, reads them to no end.*' 

We have heard of novelists hiring apprentices to 
assist them with their three-volume fictions, just as ! 
sculptors employ their pupils to produce their ideasin 
marble. So al^ preachers have bought old sermons 
to save trouble; and at the present day more than one 
individual realizes a handsome income by the manu- 
facture of sermons, discourses, political, social, and 
religious, with essays and poems, which he sells, we 
infer, by the pound. To no more intimate knowledge 
win we confess, for the reader may possibly be curious 
to learn how we procured the facts, since to know 
these things .is generally to practise them. The 
custom appears, however, to be ancient ; for Martial 
celebrates the misdeeds of a man who having more 
gold than wit, and more ambition than cither, salaried 
certain gifted individuals to indite verses for him 

** Paul, so fond of the name of a poet has grown, 

With gold he buys verses, and calls them his own; 

^ Go on, Master Paul, cave not what the world says, 

'They are surely his own for which a man pays.” 

Broome, being employed by Pope to translate the 
first eight books of the Odyssey for him, it was sup- 
posed he wished lids fact to be concealed ; W it was 
nmsed abroad, the hint was slily expressed in a 
couplet by Henley*— 

" Pope came off clear with Homer ; but they say 

. Broome want a&d kindly swept the way.** 

The doeton^ as we aaid, have been fiercely and 
dunstsuUy 4^scked, luid perhaps the broadest and 


plainest expression of opinion on their homicidal pro- 
pensitiea may be found in the dry intimation, 

" A doctor lately was a captain made** 

It is a change of title, not of trade. 

Draughts, pills, and plasters, have ever been coupled 
with poison and pistol-balls ; as the probe, and the 
lancet, and the knife, have been with the sword, 
bayonet, and pike. Considering all this, it is mar- 
vellous how the profession thrives so well ; but this 
may be said of every other species of humbug, of 
painters especially, who continue to flourish in spite 
of every thing. One individual, who was as red in his 
taste as Ledru Bollin is said to be in his politics, was 
particularly fond of the hue of slaughter. He painted 
rosy-cheeked damsels, rosy-cheeked poets, rosy-chceked 
warriors, rosy-oheeked kings, queens and princes, rosy- 
chceked lovers, rosy-cheeked children, and even rosy- 
cheeked hangmen ; whilst to dogs, horses, avalanches,^ 
and tombstones, he imparted a vermillion glow, like the 
light of the setting-sun resting on a cloud. Even terror- 
stricken maidens were represented blushing from chin 
to brow. Dead bodies, too, were by him depicted with 
the ruddy bloom of health upon them.*— 

** Fabius, you say, is much inclin'd 

Each cheek vdth too much red to fill ; 

The pictures only blush to find 
The painter does his task so ill.” 

If poets, doctors, and painters, come under the 
epigrammatic lash, parsons must not expect to 
escape. Nor do they. 

Such jokes are not in very good taste, so that we 
shall refiuin from quoting any, although they seem 
much relished. There is also another class of epigrams 
against which wc, in common doubtless with many, 'if 
I not most of our readers, must protest, namely, thoso 
directed against marriage, wives, and widows. From 
these it would appear that all marriages are miserable, 
that all wives are viragos, and that all widows are 
anxious to be married again. One of tho oldest epi- 
grams in the English language is of this sort. It 
relates to a student who, with the prospect of fame 
and fortune before him, foced about and married :-* 

Now who hath played a feater game 
Since juggling first begunne ; 

In knitting of himself so fast 
Himself he hath undone.** 

Of a worse species, however, are those which describe 
the deliverance pf men from their wives, in language 
of much condolence for the victories of death, and 
congratulation to the ** unfettered slave.” It would 
be difficult to calculate whether dull preachers, homi- 
cidal doctors, or cruel poets, have formed in the aggre- 
gate the subject of so much satire as scolding wives. 

Here lies my wife— Poor Molly— let her lie ; 

She finds repose at last— and so do I,” 

Doubtless this man married again. But were we to 
believe these epigrammatista, it would seem their hus- 
bands never wrote panegyrics on the tombs of their 

(1) Tbe inowv peek of tho Alps may be oburred at tuiMOt, 
bathed in losy light, which imparts to them a beauty that does 
not belong, oTon to them, at ordinary ttmos. 
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wives, bat left it for others to do so. The noble e|nta])h 
on Mary, Conntess Dowager of Pembroke, the sister 
of Sir Philip Sidney, was written by Ben Jonson 

** Underneath this marble hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse, * 

Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother. 

Death, ere thou hast kill’d another. 

Fair, and team’d, and good as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thee.” " 

And where, in all the records of these slanderous 
writers, do we find a hasband«> writing on his wife’s 
tomb:— 

** Underneath this stone doth lie. 

As much virtue as could die ; 

Which when alive did vigour give, 

To as much beauty as could live 1 

But praise written on a gravestone is not always 
the genuine language of affection. It may sometimes 
be what the grave look of the undertaker is to the 
aspect of real sorrow. Therefore we may hope that 
some husbands do love their wives while living, and 
respect their memories when dead. However this 
may be, it would seem that before marriage, a great 
many complimentary things are said. The lines writ- 
ten by Granville, under a statue of Cupid 

** Who e’er thou art, thy lord and master see : 

Thou wcLst my slave, thou ar<, or thou shall &e,” 

imply a wide dominion exercised by the sightless god. 
lie moves men’s minds to enterprises which are not 
always successful, and arc often difficult to accomplish, 
as in the case of Mr. Page, an ancient beau, who, 
charmed by a youthful beauty, sent her a glove, ex- 
pressing his feelings in these terms 

“From glove, cut off the initial letter O, 

Then Glove is Love, and that 1 send to thee.” 

Tlie lady, who doubtless considered her youth and 
beauty too valuable to bo bestowed on a suitor so 
antiquated, returned the glove with the couplet:— 

“ From Page cut off the initial letter P, 

Then Pago is Age, and that won’t do for me.” 

The old gentleman, as tradition says, would not gather 
himself up in the skirts of content, but made fresh 
attempts to win his way to the lady’s acceptance, 
illustrating the truth of Lord Lytleton’s epigram 

"None without hope e’er loved the brightest fair ; 

But love can ho^ where reason would despair.” 

To reward his perseverance, or to enjoy his wealth, 
the beauty, as the story proceeds to say, altered her 
views, forgot the lover’s age, in consideration of his 
constancy (or his riches), and married him. If his 
broad lands tempted her, Lord Byron’s epigrammatic 
axiom was verified:-— 

“ Maidens, like moths, are ever caught by glare. 

And mammon wins his way where seraphs might 
deqMur.” 

For the satisfaction of tho reader, however, we are 
enabled to say that this couple lived very h8q)pily; 
ho had no fault to aocuse her of, and she had nothi^ 


to object to him, except that he was jealous ; a great 
fault in a husband :— 

“ To Bedlam with him ! Is he sound in mind, 

'Who aye is seeking what he would not findl ” 

The sweet harmony of married life suggests the har- 
mony — inferior in sweetness— of harps and pianos, 
fiddles and flutes, which have not been forgotten in tho 
list of those things chosen by the epigrammatist as the 
butt of his ridicule, or the subject of his compliment. 
Queerest among the specimens of the verse which we 
have collected in relation to music, is that of Swift, 
in relation to tho feud between Handel and Bonon- 
cini ; — 

“Strange all this difference should be, 

Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledeo.” 

Two pictures arc suggested by the two epigrams 
which wc shall next select. Tho first, by Lord 
Jeffrey, is that of a number of ungainly dancers, 
without ease or elegance, endeavouring to rival, by 
the harmony of their movements, tho symphony of 
beautiful musio 

“ How ill the motion, with the music suits ; 

Bo once played Orpheus, and so danced tho brutes.” 

The second is that of a number of gay folks, whose 
saltatorial intentions are baulked by the unskilful 
fiddling of a musician, to whom, in wrath, some wit 
exclaims : — 

“Orpheus played so well that ho moved old Nick, 

But you move nothing— but your fiddlestick.” 

The number of epigrams addressed by these writers 
on fools and fops is indeed very great, and some of them 
arc admirable for their pungency and point. There is 
an excellent sarcasm in that anonymous one addressed 
I to an individual, who, in the Bombastea Furioao style, 
was accustomed to vaunt his own achievements, to 
magnify his own courage, and to accompany his boast- 
ful words by looks and gestures in accordance: — 

“ How kind has nature unto Boastful been. 

Who gave him dreadful looks and dauntless mien ; 

Gave tongue to swagger, eyes to strike dismay, 

I And, kinder still, gave legs, to run away.” 

This is quietly derisive, and is vigorous and witty. 
Stronger, but not so full of acidity, is the following : — 

“ No wonder he is vain of coat and ring; 

Vain of. himself, he may of anything.” 

But there is more bitterness, with considerable wit 
and some phUosophy, in the lines dedicated to an 
individual whose self-criticism was always of the 
most flattering kind, and whose self-esteem was pre- 
cisely in the inverse ratio with the esteem of others 

“ He puffs himself. Forbear to chide. 

An insect vile and mean, 

Mttst^ #ell ho knoys, be magnified, 

Before it can be seen.” 

Doubtless, our readers are as great enemies of self- 
laudation, as we ourselves are, and will remember 
some of these lines to quote in application to any of 
their friends whose self-esteem may outrun their 
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modesty and exceed their worth. The practice would 
be attended with useful results, and might abate a 
prodigious nuisance. Were it in general use we 
might witness a diminution in the numbers of those 
frogs who infest our parlours and our drawing-rooms, 
taking up large places at tea-tables and in quadrilles ; 
whose littleness would swell itself to the dimensions 
of the bull. Like their predecessors in the fable, their 
failure is as great as their exertions are ludicrous. 
Stupidity, though a great misfortune, is a less fault, 
but has not on that account been spared: — 

** You beat your head and fancy wit will come ; 

Knock as you will, there’s nobody at home.*' 

Another reverend — ^Dr. Doddridge, (and it is sur- 
prising how epigrammatical these Drs. are,) addressed 
a biting remonstrance to a youthful pupil, who fancy- 
ing that by study he had mastered one of the greatest 
problems, which still remain unsolved, had prepared 
a pair of wings to undertake a journey to the moon 

"And will Volalio quit this world so soon, 

And fly to his own naiive places Hie moon ? 

’Twill serve, however, in some little stead, 

That he sets out with such an empty head.^ 

Those epigrams which turn chiefly on the stupidity 
of men at drinking parties, and of which the point 
consists in the remark that if the fumes of the wine 

not reach the topers* brain^ they may reach his 
head, are very numerous ; but w e pass them by, pre- 
ferring as a last specimen of this class, to select one 
at once witty and good-natured, of which the author 
is not known : — 

" Jack eating rotten cheese did say, 

* Like Samson, 1 my thousands slay.* 

* I vow,’ said Roger, * so you do. 

And with the seU-same weapon too.’ ” 

We in the present day are much given to deride 
old and musty notions, herald’s colleges, ancient glories 
of ancient houses, blue blood, hereditary solons, and 
the clap-trap by which the sage men of days gone by 
sought to bequeath tlieir wisdom through succeeding 
generations. We begin to look on the ashes of one 
man witli as much respect as on the ashes of another, 
and care very little whether the bones, amid which we 
pick our way in many of the pestilence-breeding me- 
tropolitan graveyard^ be the bones of a cobbler of 
king Alfred's time, or of a knight who sat at king 
Arthur’s round table. Accordingly, we can respond 
to Prior’s ridicule of " lofty lineage,” " sap of 
ancient blood,” “long, lines of ancestors,” contained 
in the ^epitaph written for his own tombstone : — 

"Nobles and Heralds, by your leave, 

Here lies the bones of Matthew Prior ; 

The son of Adam and of £vc, 

Can Bourbon or Nassau gohigherr*^ 

Of the pert and ^k)gmatic specie^ few exceed in 
brusqiie’wit the lines* engraven on the collar of a 
dog Moi^^g to a courtly p^:soiiage at Kew 

^ 1 am his higbne^ dog at Kew. 

Pny tell me^ air, wboM dog are youl ** 

(1) Wc refer fo the ftbuie of Lord* for an anewer. 


The question w'hich might not have been easy, and 
would certainly have been unpleasant for many persons 
to answer, was doubtless suggested by Mr. Gran* 
tham’s retort to a "great man,” who asked him 
"whose fool he wasP” "I am Mr. Grantham’s 
fool, my lord. Whose fool are you P ” 

Of epigrams relating to personal peculiarities, 
there was an excellent one written on Mr. Tadlow, a 
resident in Oxford. He was very fat ; so fat indeed, 
and withal so heavy, as to be regarded a very miracle 
of a man. Observiiiff the enormity of his bulk, and 
with what firmness his ponderous footsteps fell as he 
paced the street. Dr. Evans wrote 

"When Tadlow walks the streets, the paviours cry, 

* God bless you, sir ! ’ and lay their rammers by.” 

With a few more specimens wc must, for the pre- 
sent, conclude. Two of them relate to a period when 
com was dear, and arc equally admirable for the happy 
play on the words. The first was written by Byrom, 
in 1708, with reference to two lean corn-dealers, 
bearing the extraordinary names of Skin and Bone, 
who stored away immense quantities of grain, with 
the view of gratifying that miserable propensity which 
monopolists then, as in the present day, had of fat- 
tening on the starvation of others : — 

" Two millers thin, 

Call'd Bone and Skin, 

Would starve us all or near it \ 

But be it known 
To Skin and Bone, 

That Flesh and Blood won't bear it.” 

The next docs not celebrate the names of its 
heroes, but only tiieir deeds : — 

" To rob the public two conti-actors come, 

One d(3al8 in corn, the other deals in rum ; 

The greater rogue 'tis hard to ascertain, 

The rogue in spiritf or the rogvs in grain'* 

Probably most of our readers have heard Sir John 
Harrmgton's pithy epigram 

" Treason doth never prosper. 'What’s the reason 1 

Why, when It prospers, none dare call it treason.” 

As well as that curious, anonymous one, written on 
the death of the Earl of Kildare : — 

POST. 

"Who kill’d Kildare ; who dared Kildare to kill 1 ” 

DEATH. 

"I kill’d Kildare, and dare kill whom I will.” 

But, perhaps, the next wc shall quote is not so 
commonly known, although the idea it contains may 
be mentioned as one of the most beautiful, the most 
exquisitely fine, and the most original, which could be 
found in a poet’s imagination. It describes the 
miracle at the marriage feast in Cana : — 

"When Christ at Cana’s feast, by power divinSi 

Inspired cold water with the warmth of wine ; ' 

' See,’ cried th^, while in reddening tide it gushed 

* The modest stream hath seen its Lord, and blush'd.” 

Here, except in the last line, the expression is not 
quite equal to the thought. But as we very frequently 
meet with a jewel in a paltry casket, with a lofty soiti 
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ill a mean person, it is tlie essence ^'hicli in this case 
we must admire, without regarding much the medium 
through which it is conveyed. Much os we may 
desire, we must not expect perfcclion, and this truth 
applies to epigrams as well as to all other sublunary 
things. If however, those which we have roughly and 
rudely strung togetlier, are not all equally good, and 
none of them perfect, still, in many i»f t.licni we lind 
sufficient merit to warrant admiration. In some, in- 
deed, we discern a wit, a delicacy and force of ex- 
pression, a keenness of point, and an acid satire of 
rai-e occurrence. 


SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF JAMES V. ^ 

TUB SPECTRE AND THE SHRIFT. 

There was an apartment in the palace of Holyrood 
which communicated w’ith the royal bcd-chainbcr, being 
separated from it only by a closet. It was of very 
moderate dinicusioiis, and though furnished with every 
comfort which the refinement of the day had introduced, 
had nothing at all for show ; being in reality wliat its 
appearance proclaimed it, a strictly private apartment. 
TliO walls were hung with arras nqiroscniing the siege 
of Troy, a very usual subject in those days ; and the 
light was admitted only through deeply stained case- 
ments which cast it in rich though subdued gleams 
thro|^gh the room. Here James had been in the 
habit of spending many musing and meditative hours 
even when life was brightest with him; and now, 
when anxieties seemed to multiply around his path, he 
more frequently retired here and gave way to deep and 
j, painful thought. Few had ever penetrated to this 
retreat during the lime tliat the king kej>t court at 
Holyrood; and there seemed to be a strict under- 
standing that his grace was all times unapproachable 
w'heu here. Nevertheless, there was nothing pccidiar 
or repelling in the interior aspect of the room. 
It w'as doored >vith rushes, neatly woven together at 
one end, so as to give something like ilriniiess to their 
position, and sometliing like a consistent pattern to 
the whole ; and on that, beneath the monarch’s usual 
seat, was a small tapestry carpet. On a small stand 
was a missal, or book of devotion, reverently placed by 
itself — ^an example of reverence for holy hooks not 
unusual in those times, and not unworthy of imitation 
in these. On a larger tabic were mingled many 
specimens of the literature of the time, in which James 
was no mean proficient. The foundation of the whole, 
if we may so speak, were some gorgeous folios, printed 
at Paris and lloucn, and magnificent specimens of 
typography, then comparatively new and wonderful, 
but which may be looked at now, even now, by side of 
the finest productions of modem art with great admi- 
ration for their dearness, and perfectness, and beauty. 
These volumes contained the Iiistoiy of Lancelot du 
Lac, one of the redoubted knights of King Arthur's 
round table, and one of the most favourite heroes of 
ehivalric romance. J^es read this book with delight, 

(1) Continued ttem p. 156. 


and entered, with all the ardour of a ehivalric 
mind into the lofty adventures and deeds of 
“ derring do," which arc there recorded. This, as we 
have said, formed the groundwork of the pile : the 
superstructure was completed with works which formed 
much the same contrast to the substantial foundation 
which our modern post octavo volumes with “rivulets 
of type down meadows of margin," do to the closely 
printed quartos of a century and a half ago. Among 
these were, the poems of Dunbar, the chief of the 
ancient Scottish poets, and those of Gawin Douglas, 
Bishop of Dunkeid, the celebrated translator of Virgil. 

In looser array were poems of Henryson, and Sir 
David Lindsay; some satires of George Buchanan, 
especially one cidlcd “ Franciscanus," composed at tlie 
express instigation of the king, some treaties on the 
doctrines of the Ilcformaiion, (sent probably by Henry 
VIII.) and — a striking contrast certainly — the 
humorous ballad of “ The Gabcrlunzie Man,”* which 
appeared on a loose sheet in the royal author’s own hand. 

But though this accomplished king was a true lover 
of literature, his favourite retreat had by no means 
altogelher a studious air. He was devoted to idolatry, 
to field sports and manly exercises, aud numberless 
articles appertaining to the chiise or to falconry were 
hung on various hooks, or scattered around in most ad- 
mired disorder. In one corner was a collection of 
balls for tlic favourite aud fashionable game of kaitche, 
a game so much in vogue then at court that the 
“items" of “balls for the king’s grace," cut no 
inconsidci-ablc figui'c in the treasurer’s accounts for 
that reign. 

Ill another comer, a touching memorial most 
carefully guarded from speck or slain, was the entire 
and most favourite suit of armour worn by the 
unfortunate James IV. Around it, in a fanciful form, 
were arranged the spurs, dagger, sword, &c., and 
nothing irritated the king more than any disarrange- 
ment of these articles, or even the accidental alteration 
of any piece of furniture, so as to interrupt his full 
view of them. 1 Le clung with romantic fondness to 
the memory of his father. 

It was with a cuuiitcnance aud manner little 
accordant with any of the symbols of exhilarating 
sports aud merry games which were scattered around i 
him, that royal owner of the apartment now occupied | 
it. Pale and haggard, every feature of his face i 
expressing dejection and anxiety. King James knelt, ' 
his hands crossed, his head liumbly bowed, in confession i 
before Friar Seton. Absolution and benediction, ' 
according to the ritual of the church, liaviug been ; 
bestowed, the royal penitent arose aud continued , 
some time in conversation with his spiritual adviser, 
regai'ding the circumstance which had imparted an 
unusual tone of anxiety to his shrift. 

“ Believe me, my son, you alarm yourself un- 
necessarily ; 1 marvel to see your nerves so shaken.” 

“ Is not such a warning sufficient to account for my 
alarm ? " 

(2) Tho pawky auld carle came ovir the lea, 

Wi' inony good’euns and dayi to me. 
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"You do not view it in the right light. The 
Alm ighty hath given us eotueienee as a perpetual 
monitor by whose suggestions to rule our actions ; and 
having this general, faitliful, and unerring guide, it 
were presumptuous to suppose that special revelations 
should be accorded us. This vision, sir, which has so 
alarmed you, is easily accounted for. Your mind hath 
been much harassed of late, you have allowed 
severities to be practised which, if not impolitic, were 
certainly unchristian. Nay, your grace must pardon 
me,” continued he, seeing a fierce expression pass 
over the king’s countenance, "as the keeper of your 
conscience 1 cannot, will not, garble the truth. You 
have urged justice to severity, and cannot therefore 
know the liappiness which mercy brings : you have led 
a licentious life, aye, and I deplore to say, though the 
husband of a virtuous and b^utiful queen, and the 
father of two noble princes, you do still disgrace the 
royal dignity and degrade yourself by your amours ; 
therefore you cannot know the peace which a pure 
and spotless conscience brings. Your grace has 
listened to my opinions on these subjects before, but 
hitherto 1 have rebuked and pleaded in vain. Let me 
not do so now. Win your refractory nobles by giving 
them at least an equal share of your countenance with 
your licentious priests.” 

"Ha!” said the king, starting and eyeing his 
confessor with a suspicious look. 

"Use,” continued Friar Seton, unmoved, "use 
your royal perogative to stay these bloody and 
barbarous executions, whether of unofiending people 
for suppositious heresies, or of higher state criminals 
for ill-proven treason. Forbear to insult your humbler 
and weaker subjects by such assiduities as are insulting 
though offered by a king. Do these things, and 
Scothuid shall ring with blessing on your name ; do j 
these things, sir, and as the vicegerent of heaven 1 
tell you that you shall be no more scared by the 
visions of the night, but that your couch shall be 
peaceful, .and your slumbers light.” 

The Idng paced the room in much agitation ; anger, 
evident anger at his confessor’s boldness, seeming to 
mingle and to struggle with other complicated and 
painful feelings. 

" As 1 hope for Heaven’s mercy,” he said at length, 
" these severities you speak of have not been prompted 
by any ill will to my subjects, whom 1 would love as 
my children if they would allow me.” 

"I do believe it, sir but you have bad advisers.” 

"What must I do, tlien? ” 

" Change them.” 

"Impossible, utterly impossible,” said the king; 
" there is no change ; I have no choice. But all tUs 
is formgn bom the purpose. 1 sent for you, father, to 
consult witii you, to have your advice, your explanation 
of this aiming visiUtion ; and you start from the 
sulject md diSw me out a long tirade on vices and 
follies whidh, heaven k^ws, 1 presume not to deny, 
but which bw not one jot on the matter in hand.” 

"Tour pardon, my royal ^n, they do directly bear 
on it ; were in fiict deduced bom. it. The execution 


of Sir James Hamilton hath strongly excited )on, 
as indeed it has all men ; and before your mind hath 
recovered from the shock his treason hath given yon, 
your every thought and energy are directed to these 
unsettled public affairs and to this now inevitable war. 
Yesternight your grace was particularly harassed by 
despatches from the borders, in which, if you will 
remember, especial mention was made of the ex- 
ecution of Sir James Hamilton, and of the wrath of 
the Douglasses thereupon. I noted that your majesty 
was more than usuaUy excited, that you bad no 
appetite to your evening refection, and that you 
retired to your couch nervous and anxious. Is it any 
marvel that the troubled thoughts of many hours should 
still linger on your mind ? and that when judgment 
and reason yielded their post to sleep, imagination 
hastily gathering her broken fragments, should weave 
the fantastic fabric that so scared you ? Sire, these 
things arc of hourly occurrence, and pass over us 
without consequences.” 

"My father, no. Gladly, right gladly, would I 
believe you ; aye, I would give the brightest jewel of 
my crown to be able to believe you. But this 
was no every day dream ; no common vision. As 
plainly, father, as plainly as I now see you, did the 
ruthless, the cruel tyrant and traitor, whom once 1 
loved and trusted as he had been my brother, stand 
before me. Ho approached close to me with a drawn 
sword, and with a fiendish smile, aye, such a smile as 
the devils in hell put on to welcome another sinner 
from earth, be severed at a stroke my right arm, then 
my left ; and then, raising the sabre to my head, he 
said ere long he should come for that. I had no power 
to resist, and no thought of resistance; his look 
curdled my blood. 0 God 1 0 God!” said the king, 
throwing himself veliemeutly into a chair, and burying 
his face in his hands, " I shall go mad ; 1 shall go 
mad.” 

" Sir, sir,” remonstrated the priest, "this is weak- 
ness only.” 

After a short space the king raised his head and 
shewed a countenance perfectly blanched with the 
terror and anxiety of the last few moments. He 
spoke in a voice of almost unnatural calmness. 

" I dare not, good father, I dare not give way to 
your comforting suggestions. Remember you not the 
field of Flodden, and have you not heard of the vision 
which appeared to the king as he prayed in the abbey 
at Linlithgow, awhile before the battle? Oh! had 
he but taken the warning, this unhappy and distracted 
country might now have been flourishing in peace 
and quietness under her gray-haired king. If the 
truth of the warning was proved in my father’s , un- 
timely Jate, how shall I presume to disregard my 
own?” 

" I have beard,” my son, said the confessor, veiy 
cautiously, as knowing that he was on dangerous 
ground, and so only /eeiin^ his way, " I have heard it 
said that that whi<^ appeared a vision was no spirit 
from another world, but was a thing o{ flesh and 
blood like our8elyee» bribed to enact this dangerous 
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pageant by those who were averse to the war with 
England.” 

"Ah!” said the king, with a bitter smile, "and 
who hath taught thee that pretty solution P methinks 
you must suppose our royal father but a shallow-patcd 
fool to be so easily juggled. And, moreover, it was 
not the king alone, but Lindsay, Marshall, Inglis, and 
others, who saw it also. Take ye them all for babies, 
my good confessor P” 

" Nay, sire, I did but repeat the opinion of others 
on a matter of which, of my own knowledge, lean say 
notliing. But as my endeavours to relieve you on 
what 1 eonsider to bo just and reasonable grounds 
prove utterly futile,- I will Iiumbly *ake my leave and 
seek, by prayer and intercession, that comfort for 
your grace of which you stand so sorely in need.” 

" Do so, my good father, I entreat you ; and, more 
than that, father? pardon, as I know you will, the 
hastiness and injustice of my expressions towards 
yourself.” 

“ Think not of it, sire, I pray, but ” 

Hero he was interrupted by a tremulous yet some- 
what peremptory knock at the door. 

"How now!” exclaimed the king, hastily; "who 
presumes to follow me here ? ” 

The rap was repeated ratlier more peremptorily. 
At a motion from tlie king the confessor opened the 
door, and there stood Sir David Lindsay, apparently 
in much agitation, and the Master of Rothes, booted 
and spurred, behind him. 

All the king’s presentiments seemed to return 
instantaneously. " Speak, Davie, what is it P” 

Sir David, however, turned to young Leslie, who 
came forward somewhat tremuloiisly, and, kneeling 
down, kissed the king’s hand with the humble and 
devoted affection of a child. Still, liowevcr, he hesi- 
tated to speak, till James, in almost ungovernable 
agitation, gasped — 

" Speak, an you be a man ! ” 

" Please your majesty,” said he still kneeling, " I 

am just arrived from Stirling, and ” 

" The queen P” 

"The queen,” said Norman, relieved apparently 
even by this short break, " is well in health, but in 

deep sorrow, for the princes ” 

" Ay,” said the king, quietly, " go ou.” 

" The princes, sir, are dead.” 

"Which?” 

" Both.” I 

Eor some moments there was a silence in the ! 
chamber as if the four living and sentient inmates of 
it had been suddenly stricken with the death they 
heard of. Not a limb was stirred, not a sound was 
uttered, their veiyr breathing seemed suspended. i 
" Both my boys, Leslie ?” asked the king, faintly. 
"Both, sire, both. Prince James had been evil 
affected the whole day ; but still the learned leeclics 
seemed to make light of the disorder until evening, 
when he worsened and died suddenly ; but ere 1 could 
depart with tidings to your grace, it was found that 
Pmee Arthur was token in like manner. The queen 
VOL.3C. 


sent orders that I should wait the result, and in a few 
hours he died also. Oh !” added Leslie, after a short 
pause, " if your majesty would but take comfort.” 

The groupc at that moment would have formed a 
fine scene for a painter. The countenance of the 
j royal mourner was hidden ; his face was buried in his 
arms, which wxre crossed upon the table ; but his broad 
chest heaved convulsively, and now and then a 
smothered sob escaped him. At his feet still knelt 
Norman Leslie, his hands folded reverently before 
him, and his noble countenance uplifted. Some paces 
off was Sir David Lindsay gazing earnestly at the 
king, his features, usually so blithe, now sj)caking only 
unfeigned grief, and the tears slowly trickling down 
his ven#ablc face and falling on his white beard, as 
he considered the deep afiliction of one whom he had 
nursed in infancy and watched over in youth ; whom 
in earlier years he had found an affectionate friend, 
in riper ones a kind and attaclicd master. The old 
man loved the king as a son, and participated like a 
fatlicr in his grief. 

In the very prime of manhood, the purple light 
from the stained window falling on his pale high fore- 
head, and chequering in fanciful hues the black robe 
which hung in heavy masses around him, and con- 
trasting strongly alike with the buff coat and spurred 
Iiccl of the young soldier and the gayer and somewhat 
fantastic court attire of the venerable poet, stood the 
Dominican. Less outwardly moved than any of the 
circle, it was still evident from his perturbed counte- 
nance that the sad news liad not fallen on a heedless 
car. But his beads were in his hands, and from the 
slight motion of his lips, and the fixed and eaimcst 
expression of his deep dark eye, it seemed that he 
was engaged in mental devotion. 

At length the king raised his head, and liis counte- 
nance, though sorrow-stricken, was composed. 

" My good youth, why kneel you there P” 

" I knew not that 1 was kneeling,” said Norman, 
starting up hastily, "but — but — ” 

" But what?” 

" Nothing, your grace, only 1 would give tlie whole 
world, if I had it, to comfort you.” 

" You do comfort me, Leslie, you do comfort me. 
A man must be past all sensation cither of sorrow or 
joy if he be quite insensible to the sympathy of a 
young uncorrupted heart. Here,” cried James, re- 
moving a rich diamond from his own finger to Leslie’s, 
"take this, and when you look on it give a kind 
thought to a king who, whatever might be his frail- 
ties and faults, loved you well. ' Now leave me.” 

" My good friend,” continued the king, turning 
to Lindsay, who instantly, with the unmistakeablo 
homage of the heart, bent bis knee, whilst James, 
taking his hand and pressing it between both his own, 
raised him up. 

" My kmd good old friend, I need not ask you to feel 
for the son of your affections in liis sorrow. Soon, 
very soon, 1 shall seek your companionship ; but at 
present I would be alone with my confessor.” 

With deep reverences SirDavid and Lesliewithdrew. 
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“ Now, father,” said the king, os soon os they had 
retired, ** what say you now to my vision P My right 
arm and my left— my two bonnie bairns.” And again 
the king gave himself up to his grief. 

The confessor allowed tliat the coincidence was 
singular, but denied that the vision was worthy of 
credit, or that it had in itself foreshown the catastrophe. 
But the king’s faith in it was not now to be shaken 
by argument or persuasion. He listened indeed, but 
to all Seton’s remarks there was the invariable 
answer — 

“ My right arm and then ray left — my two children 
— ^it is plain enough. Pool that 1 was not to inter- 
pret the vision.” At length he added : — “ Yes, Seton, 
I see it ; my two arms, my two children ; head 
that was threatened, myself. Yes, the weird will be 
fuKillcd — ^1 shall fall. But now I know my fate, and, 
by God and Saint Andrew, rU meet it like a man !” 

The king’s spirit now rallied, but soon his thoughts 
reverted to the queen at Stirling. 

“ My good father, my heart bleeds for the queen, 
and yet £ cannot stir from hence for some hours to 
come. Go to her, then : she admires and esteems 
you, and your zeal and wisdom will suggest some 
topics of consolation which she will listen to with the 
more readiness as coming from your lips. Bear to 
her my most afTectionate greeting, and say that urgent 
state business will not permit of my leaving this place 
till evening. I shall then hasten to mingle my tears 
with licrs. Will you do this ?” 

** I lose not an instant, sir.” 


THE llOUI OP SOLWAY. 

The wrath of Henry of England at his royal 
nephesv’s evasion of his promise to hold a personal 
conference with him at York was extreme. It is very 
probable that at the moment James entered into this 
engagement, he really intended to keep it, but was 
afterwards dissuaded from his purpose by the plausible 
arguments of his clerical advisers, wdio dreaded the 
influence which personal intercourse with Henry, 
and personal kindnesses interchanged with him, might 
have on the generous heart and warm affections of 
their own monarch, to say nothing of the effect the 
*'arch-heretic’8” arguments might have on the conduct 
of one, who, though sincerely attached to the church, 
was not blind to the abuses which prevailed in it. 
So they dissuaded the Scottish king from fulfilling his 
agreement, and thus drew on his devoted head the 
wlitole torrent of his English uncle’s wrath. 

Burning with rage, llenry returned to his capital 
after being at tbe expense and inconvenience of a 
progress to York soledy for the puri)ose of meeting 
James, and of remaining in that city for some days 
in the vainAiid hourly expectation of his arrival. It 
now appemred as* much his resolve to punish his 
nephew es it had before seemed to be bon gre nal gre 
to cmiveit him. 

A crowd of minor circnmstances tended likewise 
to the decided abruption of the It^ony of the two 
nations, and the oft-queUed, ever-renewed, aggressions 


on " the borders ” were now seized on by both parties 
os a plea for open war. James, indeed, even at the 
twelfth hour, endeavoured to avoid this Iasi extremity; 
and for this purpose despatched commissioners to 
avert it — ^if possible, and with honour, it might be 
now averted. It was too late, however. These com- 
missioners met the ” scourge of the Scots,” the Duke 
of Norfolk, who had even so quickly advanced by 
forced marches to the borders, bearing bis roytd 
master’s imperative conimand to carry war into 
Scotland. 

War thus inevitable, James was not remiss in spirit 
to meet his opponents, nor in desire to avenge the 
ap^cssions — ^the burning of granges and villages, the 
pillaging and cruelties which, as yet unresisted, Nor- 
folk had been committing on the borders, and he 
assembled an army of 30,000 men on the Borough ' 
Muir, near Edinburgh, well accoutred and acoustomed 
to warfare, but wanting, as their royal head feared 
and too fatally proved, that nerve and sinew of all 
successful enterprises— a firm and faithful devotion to 
the cause in which they were embarked. 

Happy had it been for James tbe Fifth of Scotland 
if a titlie of the military regulation now usual had 
been in vogue in those days. But “ standing army,” 

“ regular military force,” there was none ; and the 
king himself was in fact and reality but a feudiil chief 
among others, with the title of king and the honours 
I of royalty, but with the real power of sovereignty 
sadly clipped by the imperative will of his feudal 
nobles. Against the excessive power and unreason- 
able encroachments of these nobles, heightened and 
increased as they had been during the years of his long 
minority, James had long been struggling, and, though ' 
right in principle, he had been somewliat too daring, 
too hasty, too uncompromising in practice. 

With regard to the great and efficient body of the 
military force of which these nobles were the chiefs 
and leaders, the king had no authority, no control 
over them. .They had not os yet in Scotland learnt 
their own power ; they were not a separate ” estate;” 
the great unwashed ” of North Britain were not yet 
emancipated from feudal vassalage ; much had been 
done towards it, and much by this beloved and popular 
monarch, but they were as yet completely at the beck 
of their chiefs, tlie hereditary masters of the district 
in which they had been bom ; and they drew their 
swords and sheathed them, or directed their points 
against Scotsmen or foreigners, in blind and un- 
swerving obedience to the chief on whose domain 
they had been reared. 

Thus it was only from the affection and personal 
attachment of his nobles that James could hope for 
efficient support in the approaching struggle, and this 
affection he had alienated, this personal attachment he 
had hardly striven to secure. All this he felt— too 
late. 

The king was earnestly occupied in looking over 
some rude plans of mititaty tactics which lay on a 
table before him, when the Earl of Huntley, arrived 
in haste from the border, solicited instant audience. ‘ 
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"Admit lum.” 

Ho must have been at the very door^ fhr hardly 
were the words uttered, when Lord Huntley, a fine 
spirited young man, approached the king with breath- 
less ea^mess. 

"My liege, the Duke of Norfolk has quitted the 
border and retreated into England." 

" How so P How is that P ” 

" My liege, he hath set twenty villages in flames, 
but intend of facing us like a man, he hath withdrawn 
his forces. Home and Seton are hovering there still, 
to watch should he return, but it scemeth not likely. | 
My liege, shall we not follow him P ” 

"Ay, by ilcaven, will we,” said the king. "A 
council must be summoned instantly, but in the mean 
while let every man who loves his king speed his 
preparations.” 

The tidings spread like wildfire, and the leading 
chiefs were soon assembled in the king’s tent. 

James was ever courteous, but he lost now little 
time in salutation: he looked round him with a 
glowing countenance. 

" Yc have heard the news, my lords. Norfolk flies 
before us, but, by the mass ! we wiQ soon ovcrtjike 
him ; ye will follow me,” concluded he, in a tone not 
of inquiry, but of certain and joyful gratulatiou. 

" To the death,” said several, amongst wliom not 
the least eager was Norman Leslie, who w'ith other 
somewhat unauthorized personages had contrived to 
insinuate himself in an unseen corner. 

But the quick eye of the king rested elsewhere, and 
a flush of surprise, of mortification, of anger, suffused 
his countenauce. 

" Well, my lords !” said he, with assumed calmness, 
looking towards a cluster of chiefs who had not joined 
in the cheering and loyal token of assent expressed by 
others. 

Tl)ey looked at each other irresolutely, but still 
spake not. 

"At your leisure, ray lords,” said the kiug in a now 
sarcastic and scornful tone ; “ we arc in no haste ; we 
feci no eagerness about this trifling matter, and can 
well wait your convenience.” 

“ So please your grace,” began the Earl of Cassilis, 
and then he stopped. Lord Maxwell came forward ; — 

" It has been our duty and our pleasure to assemble 
here at your grace’s command ; and we arc ready to 
fight under your banner here, but not to cross the 
border.” 

" But, God’s grace, man ! there is no foe here to 
fight. He has crossed the border, and wejnust follow 
him.” 

" Not so, your grace ; you are well aware that it 
is not our wont to cross the border, nor does our 
allegiance to your grace^require it.” 

"Ye do well to talk of allegiance, my lord— well, 
well,” said James bitterly. 

" Besides your grace does not consider the impolicy 
of the measure at this season.” 

"1 will tdl you, Glencaim, what I consider,” said 
the king in a low concentrated tone. " 1 consider that 


Scotland is on the verge of dishonour, and that her 
own sons are the first to plunge the dagger, not of 
mercy but of disgrace, into her bosom.” 

" 1 pray your grace to consider the common sense 
of the matter. It is now the end of November; the 
camp is already in some perplexity for want of 
'victuals, and it is absurd to think of procuring them 
on our march after the devastations already com- 
mitted.” 

"There might be some reason in ihat. Maxwell,' 
were it your true motive; but it is not; you know it is 
not. No, not even you are yet degraded enough to 
set your honour in the scOiO against a mess of 
pottage.” 

" As^your grace — 

"Silence, Maxwell,” intemiptcd John Scott of 
Thirlestane, springing forward ; “ silence. How can 
you try his noole nature thus. My liege, my honoured 
liege, we arc ready, we are all ready : this difference 
will soon he adjusted, and we are ready to follow at 
your command.” 

" Rise, my faithful friend,” said the king, “ and let 
your children and your children’s children pride ihcni- 
selvcs ill your faith and loyalty : ‘ Ready, ay ready, 
for the field,* he henccfortli your honourable bearing ; 

but for these ” and the king looked towards the 

discontented barons. 

" We lament that wc cannot pleasure your grace in 
this matter, but it is impossible. I lead my followers 
homewards.” 

"And T.” 

"And!.’/ 

So one after another withdrew. They heeded not 
James’s sarcasms and reproaches ; they valued not his 
adjurations to them as knights and nobles; every 
chivalrous feeling seemed swallowed up in the one 
overwhelming desire to punish their king. So the 
council ended. 

James saw his forces, led off by their respective 
chiefs, melting away on all sides like a receding tide, 
and heart-stung and hopeless he disbanded the re- 
mainder. 

It was by no means unusual in those days for 
ecclesiastics to accompany an army ou its m'arch, even 
if the time w'cre fully passed when they occasionally 
assumed the panoply of war. Many of the clergy were 
with James, and keen and cutting were the reproaches 
which he heaped on them for the humiliating situation 
into which their counsels had plunged him. The 
effect on himself was deplorable. His rest forsook 
him* his vivacity left him; his licalth was visibly 
affected. The clergy, who were unanimous in his 
favour, became alarmed; some of flic peers were 
immovably attached to his interests, and even some of 
the disaffected ones were touched by bis uueoutrollablc 
disappointment, his undisguised mortification. 

Beaton was earnest with the king to rally his spirits, 
to forget the past. 

"Shew me how to retrieve my honour, cardinal, 
and I will listen to you.” 

“ Nay, your highness views this matter too seriously. 
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England herself must confess that it would have been 
the height of imprudence to follow your grace’s 
wishes ; and surdy your honour is untainted." 

As a man, as an individual, I thank God and 
Saint Andrew it is untainted ; had it been otherwise 
you. Lord Cardinal, would ere this have sung a 
requiem over my ashes. But think you that James 
of Scotland looks upon himself as merely a man, an 
individual P No, Lord Cardinal, no. His country’s 
sons, his country’s honour, are to him as his own 
children, his own honour ; her very soil, her very dust, 
arc part and parcel of himself. And if she retrieve 
not this dishonour, she may yet live in her shame, but 
lier king will not live to witness it.” 

Strongly agitated, the king pressed his hand to his 
forehead, and strode up and down the chamber. 

It is not in human nature to be proof against these 
testimonies of the unfeigned trouble of a generous 
and chivalric spirit. Lord Maxwell, who happened to 
be present at the time, started from his scat, much 
agitated, and after a moment or two of apparent in- 
decision, approached the king, and bent his knee to 
him. 

” Please you, my gracious liege, it is not too late 
to retrieve the failure you so deeply lament ; and all 
my power and all my influence I lay at your feet, to 
be directed as your graec may choose.” 

” You, Maxwell, you ! ” said flic king, not without 
some touch of scorn in his manner ; “ why, you were 
one of the first to desert me at Fala.” 

” It is true, my liege, but I did not then know 
you ; T thought you considered chiefly your personal 
aggrandizement ; I had no idea that the welfare and 
honour of your country at large lay so near your 
heart. I now devote my life and fortune to you.” 

“ Let Scotland thank you,” said the king, as soon 
as he could speak, and Maxwell felt that his offer was 
fully appreciated. And now, at once, projects were 
formed, plans discussed, and affairs put in train to 
retrieve all past mishaps. The clergy were, as we 
have said, devoted to the cause ; and once more the 
king was ardent, enthusiastic, and happy. 

It was resolved immediately to summon an army 
to carry war into England; and that the English 
might not have the advantage of equal time for pre- 
paration, letters were sent privately to the different 
leaders and chiefs, instead of, as usual, summoning 
them by open proclamation. Lord Maxwell, the 
warden of the Western Marches, was appointed to the 
oommond of ten thousand men; and it was deter- 
mined to make an inroad through those marches; 
while the better to veil the purpose. Cardinal Beaton 
and the Earl of Arran raised forces publicly, and 
advanced towards the eastern border. . 

But the dd leaven was at work. Very injudiciously 
Lords Cassilis, Glancaim, and other disaffected nobles, 
were placed under' the command of Lord Maxwell, 
and very slii^t incitement was wanted^ to agitate 
them again unto open discord. And this incitement 
was qdokly afforded. 

Theaddien encamj^ close fo the Solway Prith, 


between the rivers Esk and Sark, on a piece of 
ground called the Solway Moss; and hero the royal 
commission was to be read. A young man, a great, 
but not a worthy favourite of the king, called Oliver 
Sinclair, was elevated on a buckler on the shoulders 
of some of the soldiers, to read the appointment of 
Lord Maxwell to the command of the forces ; or, as 
some nfiirm, to hear his own appointment to that dis- 
tinguished post. Whether correctly so or not, the 
latter was the general impression at the moment ; and 
language can scarcely paint the scorn and derision of 
the nobles, and the confusion and turbulence of the 
whole multitude. *The ancient nobility, even those 
stanch in their loyalty, felt degraded; whilst the 
disaffected ones wished for no better cause for revolt 
and desertion. In the midst of a thunder of scorn 
and invective from the leaders, supported by the still 
more turbulent vituperation of their followers. Lord 
Maxwell, and a few others, vainly endeavoured to 
restore order, vainly implored to be heard. The mass, 
storming at they knew not what, calling for they knew 
not whom, and swaying about like the waves of a tur- 
bulent sea, were thunderstruck and terrified by the 
charge, at full speed, of a body of English horse. In 
the terror of the moment, the surprised Scots sup- 
posed that Henry, and all his chivalry, were upon 
them. 

The panic was universal, the rout decisive; and, 
without an effort made, or a blow struck, ten thousand 
Scots were routed by three hundred English, who, 
under their leaders, Dacre and Musgravc, were acci- 
dentally surveying the ground. They beheld a distur- 
bance which they by no means understood, but which 
they instantly resolved to tuni to their own advantage. 

Thus have historians recounted “The Rout of 
Solway Moss.” 

( To be continued,) 


THE CAUSES OF EVENTS. 

An amusing collection might be made of the many 
controversies that have arisen among mankind as to 
the causes of events, and the inferences to be drawn 
from facts, while tliose events and those facts are not 
themselves established on sufficient grounds to be the 
basis of opposite opinions. W'^e are puzzling ourselves 
about the cause while the reality of the event, the 
truth of the fact, is the most doubtful point of all. 
But the examination of the evidence upon which a 
fact rests is too slow a process for most people. 
And yet there is somewliat of absurdity in finding the 
cause of a thing that never happened. This misfor- 
tune, however, has occurred very often and very 
amusingly. Once, about the end of the sixteenth 
century, a report was circulated that a child in 
I Siberia, about seven years old, had got, in place of 
the first tooth he lost, a gold tooth. In 1696, 
Horstius, a medical professor in the University of 
Helmstadt, wrote a history of this tooth, and argued 
that it was partly natural and partly miraculous, and 
that it had been sent by Divine Providence to console 
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the GhiistianSj then harassed by the Turks. It seems 
as difficult to discover what consolation there could 
be in the gift as it is to trace any possible connexion 
the tooth could have had either with Christian or 
; but certain it is that neither historians nor 
biographers were wanting to it. In the aforesaid 
year Kullandus wrote another chronicle of it, and, 
two years after, IngolstetcrreS, another leanied man, , 
wrote a treatise controverting the opinions of Rullan- 
dus touching tliis gold tooth, which elicited an elo- 
quent and learned reply. Another great man, named 
Lebavius, collected all that had been stated about the 
tooth, adding his own particular opinion. In short, 
all tiiat was wanting to so many erudite compositions 
was that the substratum of all their disquisitions 
should be true, and the tooth really of gold. A gold- 
smith, however, having examined it, pronounced that 
a gold leaf had been most ingeniously attaclicd over 
the whole surface of the tooth. But first they wrote 
books and tlien appealed to the goldsmith. Nor is 
this a solitary instance of the proficiency of the human 
mind in an art whicli the Erench have well expressed 
by tlie terra “deraisonner” (unreasoning). Wliatcly, 
in his “Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon Buona- 
parte,” mentions a case in point. “ King Charles 11. 
proposed as a question to the Royal Society, whence 
it is that a vessel of water receives no addition of 
weight from a live fish being put into it, tliough it 
does if the fish be dead. Various solutions of great 
ingenuity were proj)osed, discussed, objected to, de- 
fended ; nor was it till they iiad been long bewildered 
in the enquiry that it occurred to tlicra to try the 
experimeut ; by which they at once ascertained that 
the phenomenon wliicli.thcy were striving to account 
for — ^which was the acknowledged basis of their de- 
bates — had no existence but in the invention of the 
witty monarch.” 

Anotlier instance: — “It was objected to the system 
of Copernicus, when first brouglit forward, tliat if the 
earth turned on its axis, as lie represented, a stone 
dropped from the summit of a tower would not fall 
at the foot of it, but at a great distance to the west ; 
in the same manner as a stone dropped from the masU 
head of a ship in full sail, does not fall at the foot 
of the mast but towards the stern. To tin’s it was 
answered, that a stone, being a part of the earth, 
obeys the same laws and moves with it ; whereas it is 
no part of the ship, of which, consequently, its motion 
is independent. This solution was admitted by some 
but opposed by others, and the controversy went on 
with spirit ; nor was it till one hundred years after 
the death of Copernicus tliat, the experiment being 
tried, it was ascertained that the stone thus dropped 
from the head of the mast does fall at the foot of it.” 

The samething is perpetually taking place in all kinds 
of subjects. Some great physiologists had succeeded 
in discovering why it was that subterranean places 
were cold in winter and wormun summer ; still greater 
physiologists have since discovered that the state- 
ment itself is utterly .without foundation. The truth 
is that wo get a more accurate notion of the extent of 


our human ignorance from the many causes we dis- 
cover for things that have no real existence than from 
the number of absolute facts the causes of which are 
unknown to us. Then, too, in our dealings with our 
fcllow-rocn — how many motives are -we daily de- 
scribing to actions which we at lost discover have 
never been performed ? Indeed, whether in physics 
or morals, it would be well if we kept in mind, as a 
necessary preliminary to our discussions, something 
like the principle laid down as so essential to the con- 
cocting of hare soup — “First catch your hare.’* ‘ 


GOD BE WITH THEE. ’ 

L. A. K. 

God be with thee t thou must wander 
Through a world of toil and care ; 

God he with thee I sin and slandor 
Soon may cloud thy dawning fair. 

God he with thee I friends may foil thee. 
Treachery thy bosom rend : 

God be with thee ! when assail thco 
lieartless foe, or faithless friend. 

God be with thee ! youth and beauty 
Pass like dew at early day ; 

God be with thee I love and duty 
Guard thy path, and guide thy way. 

God be with thee ! vice may snare thee, 
Death and sorrow wring thy heart : 

God be with thee ! pardon, spare theo, 
Strength from heaven to thee impart. 

God be with thee ! guide and bless thee. 
Lead thee where sure comforts dwell j 
God be with thee ! earth caress thee, 
Heaven receive thee — faro thee well 1 


LEWIS xiRUNDEI.;^ 

OR, THE 3UTT.ROAD OV LIVE. 

BY TUB AUTHOR OF "FRANK PAIRLEOH.” 


Chapter XXIIL 

RELATES, AMONG OTHER NOTABLE MATTERS, HOW 
CHARLEY LEICESTER WAS BESET BY AN AMAZON. 

The ball at Broadhurst was a very wondferfiil affair 
indeed ; it was given for a special purpose, and tliat 
purpose was to concih’atc everybody, and induce every-' 
body to promise General Grant their vote and in- 
terest at the ensuing election. Accordingly, every- 
body was invited — at least everybody who had tlie 
slightest pretension to be anybody — and everybody 
came ; and, as almost everybody brought somebody 
else with them, a wife, or a * daughter, or the young 
lady from London who was spending Christmas with 
them, there was no lack of guests. The object of 
the entertainment was no secret ; and the king of the 
county, the Marquis of C being in the conserva- 

tive interest, and consequently anxious to secure the 
General's return, not only came himself, but actually 
brought a real live duke with him, to exhibit to tbe 

( 1 ) Continued iVoin p. 2S8. 
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company. Tiiis was a great stroke of policy^ and 
told immensely, particularly with the smaller any- 
bodies who were almost nobodies, but who, having 
associated with a duke, straightway became some- 
bodies, and remained so ever after ; moreover, in all 
cases of incipient radicalism, chartist tendencies, or 
socialist symptoms, his grace was an infallible specific. 
Depend on it, there’s no better remedy for a certain 
sort of democracy than a decoction of strawberry- 
leaves ; apply that to the sore place and the patient 
instantly becomes sound in his opinions, and con- 
tinues a healthy member of the body politic. The 
particular duke on the occasion in question, was a very 
young one, little more than a boy in fact, (if a duke 
can ever be considered in the light of a boy). This 
young nobleman had a leading idea — though you 
would hardly have supposed it, to look at him— he 
believed that he w'as the best match in England, and 
so, in the conventional sense of the term, he un- 
doubtedly was, although he would have been very dear 
at the price to any woman with a head and a heart. 
Ilis pastors and masters, backed by the maternal 
anxieties of a duchess unambitious of the dignities of 
dow'ttgership, had sedulously cultivated this one idea 
till it had assumed the character of a monomania, 
under the influence of which this unhappy scion of 
aristocracy looked upon life as a state of perpetual 
warfare against the whole race of women, and was 
haunted by a dreadful vision of himself carried ofl' and 
forcibly married to the chief of a horde of female 
pirates, with long tongues, longer nails, and an utter 
absence of creditable aiiccstry. His outward duke 
(if we may be allowed the expression) was decidedly 
prepossessing. He was tall, and not ungraceful in 
figure, and had a bright, round, innocent face, as of a 
good child ; — his hair was nicely brushed and parted ; 
whiskers he had none ; indeed, the stinginess of 
nature to him in this particular was so remarkable, 
that, as the eldest Miss Sim])kins afterwards observed 
to a select audience of uninvited younger sisters, " So 
fivr from whiskers, my dears, now 1 come to think of 
it, his Grace had ratfter the reverse ! ” However, take 
him “ for all in all,” he was a very creditable young 
duke, and a perfect godsend on the occa.sion in question. 
Then there was a graduated scale from his Grace 
downwards, leading through the aristocracy of birth 
to the aristocracy of riches, till it reached the 61ite of 
the country towns, and the more presentable speei- 
mens of yeomen farmers. But let us join a group of 
people that we know, and hear what they think of 
the guests who are so rapidly assembling. 

In a snug comer of the reception-room, not far from 
a door leading into the large drawing-room, stands one 
of those mysterious innovations of modem upholstery, 
a species of the genus oitomau, which resembles a 
Brobdignagian mushroom, with a thimble made to 
match stuck in the middle of it. Seated at her case 
upon this nondescript, half-buried by the yielding 
eu|^ons> appeared the pretty figure of Laura Beyton ; 
h^'her side, attired in much white muslin, crinolined 
to ft ballo5n-liko rotundity, but which appanmtly liad 


shrunk abominably at the wash in the region round 
about its wearer’s neck and shoulders, sat another — 
well, from the juveuiUty of her dress and manners, 
we suppose we must say Sfoung lady, though it was 
an historical fact that she had been at school with 
Annie Grant’s mother; but then poor Mrs. Grant 
married when she was quite a child, and died before 
she was thirty, and of course Miss Singleton must 
know her own age best, and she had declared herself 
eight-and-twenty for the last live years. This lady 
possessed one peculiarity : she always had a passion 
for somebody ; whether the object was of the gentler 
or the sterner sex was all a matter of chance ; but, 
as she was in the habit of observing “ there existed 
in her nature a necessity for passionately loving,” and 
it has become proverbial that necessity has no law. 
The object of her adoration just at present was "that 
darling girl,” Laura Peytou ; and really that young 
lady was in herself' so loveable, that to endeavour to 
account for Miss Singleton’s devotion by insinuating 
that the heiress was usually surrounded by all the 
most desirable young men in the room, would be the 
height of ill-nature. 

"Dear me I” exclaimed Miss Singleton, whose 
troublesome nature had another necessity for liking to 
hear its own voice as often as possible ; “ dear me ! 
I wish I knew who all the people were ? Dearest 
Miss Peyton, do not you sympathize ? Ah, that tell- 
tale smile! We girls certainly arc sadly curious; 
though 1 believe the men arc just as bad, only they’re 
too proud to own it. But, really, we must contrive 
to catch somebody who will tell us who everybody is ; 
there’s that handsome, grave, clever Mr. Arundel : I 
shall make him a .sign to come here — ah I he saw mo 
directly — he is so clever. Mr. Arundel, do tell me,' 
who are all these people ? ” 

" Rather a comprehensive question,” returned 
Lewis, smiling ; “ moreover, you could scarcely have 
applied to any one less able to answer it ; for beyond 
our immediate nbiglibours, 1 really do not know a 
dozen people in the room.” 

" Mr. Arundel’s acquaintance lies rather among 
illustrious foreigners,” observed Miss Peyton, de- 
murely. “ AVere any members of the royal family of 
Persia present, for instance, his intimate knowledge 
of the language, manners, and habits of that in- 
teresting nation would be invaluable to us.” 

" As you are strong, be merciful,” returned Lewis, 
in a tone of voice only to be heard by the young lady 
to whom he spoke. 

" Dear me ! bow very delightful I What a thing 
it is to be so clever,” exclaimed Miss Singleton, 
arranging her bracelet, and rounding her arm (which 
was now one of her best points) with an action that 
expressed, as plainly as words could have done, 
"There, lopk at that — there’s grace for you I” 
" Here comes some one who can tell us every&ing,” 
she continued ; " that good-natured, fascinating Mr. 
Leicester, with his loves of whiskers all in dear little 
curls. Tiresome man! he won’t look this ^ way. 
Would you bo so very good, Mr. Arundel, as to 
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follow him, and bring him hereP Say that Miss 
Peyton and I want him particularly.” 

” I beg you’ll say nothing of the kind, Mr. Arundel,” 
interposed Laura, (juickly, with a very becoming 
blush. ” Really, I^iss Singleton, you run on so 
that 

“ I will deliver your message verbatim. Miss Single- 
ton,” returned Lewis, with the same demure tone and 
manner in which Miss Peyton had referred to the 
Pershin piwce ; and without waiting to mark the 
effect of his words, he mingled with the crowd, and 
almost immediately returned with the gentleman in 
pursuit of wliom he had been despatched. Charles 
Leicester, who was most elaborately got up for the 
occasion, though his good taste prevented him from 
running into any absurd extremes in dress, looked 
remarkably handsome, and, being flattered by the 
summons he had just teccived, particularly happy. 
Both these facts Miss Peyton discovered at a glance, 
but whether urged by some secret consciousness, or 
annoyed by an indescribable look of intelligence which 
lurked, in the corners of Lewis's dark cycjs and revealed 
itself through the sternness of his compressed lips, 
she received him with marked coldness, and observed, 
in reply to his offer to play sliowman to the collection 
of strange animals there assembled, that she had no 
taste for zoology, and that it was ^liss Singleton’s 
curiosity he had been summoned to satisfy. 

" Yes, indeed, Mr. Leicester,” exclaimed that 
mature damsel, in no way daunted by a shade of 
discontent, whicli, despite his endeavours to the con- 
trary, overspread the countenance of the gciitlcmaii 
she was addressing ; “ yes, indeed, I’m dying to 
know all sorts of things, in the first place, who’s 
that tall stout gentleman in the wonderful waiscoat ? ” 

“ That,” replied Leicester, coolly examining tlic 
person indicated, "that is — no, it isn’t ! — Yes, surely! 
— I thought I was right — that is the !Marquis of 
Carahbas.” Then, seeing from her manner, she did not 
recognise the name, he continued, “ he has enormous 
estates situated in ” 

“ Where?” asked Miss Singleton earnestly, tliinking 
she had lost the name. 

** That interesting tract of countiy yclept, by John 
Parry, the Realms of Infantine Romance,” continued 
Leicester. 

“ Oh, Mr. Leicester, you’re laughing at me. How 
wicked of you — the !Marquis of Carabbas I Let me 
see : hadn’t he something to do with Whit tington 
and his Cat P ” 

” With the cat, possibly,” replied Leicester ; " for 
if my memory fail not, the fortunes of tlie noble 
Marquis, like those of the late lamented Lord Mayor 
of London town, were the result of feline sagacity, 
and it’s not likely there existed two such talented cats 
— even Puss in Boots may only be another episode in 
the career of the same gifted individual.” 

** Anotlier of its nine lives, in fact,” suggested 
Lewis. 

” Yes, of course,”, rejoined Leicester. " I dare say 
it was the original ‘ cat of nine talcs,’ only like the 


sibylline leaves, some of the manuscripts have been 
lost to posterity through the carelessness of some 
elfin Master of the Rolls.” 

1 beg your pardon, but I really must interrupt 
you,” exclaimed Miss Singleton ; " can you tell me, 
soberly and seriously, who that very strange looking 
person may be who has just seized the (General’s hand, 
and nearly shaken bis arm out of the socket.” 

Seeing that Laura Peyton’s eyes asked the same 
question, though her lips were silent, Leicester glanced 
in the direction indicated, and immediately replied, 
" That energetic female rejoices in the name of Iiady 
Mary — but is more commonly known among her inti- 
mates as Jack — Goodwood. In person she is what you 
behold ; in character, she presents a most unmitigated 
specimen of the genm Amazon ; for the rest, she is 
a very good woman at heart, but my especial torment ; 
she always calls me Charley, and her usual salutation 
is a slap on the back. She hunts, shoots, breaks in 
her own horses, has ridden a hurdle race, in which she 
came in a good second, and is reported to have dra- 
gooned her httsband into popping the question, by the 
threat of a sound horsewhipping; and now Miss 
Singleton, you’ll have an opportunity of judging for 
yourself, for she has caught sight of me, and is bearing 
down upon us in full sail.” 

“Well, but is she really a lady?” inquired the 
astonished Miss Singleton, who, in her plulosophy, 
had most assuredly never dreamt of such a possi- 
bility as Jock Goodw'ood. 

“ She is second daughter to Lord Oaks,” was the 
reply, “ and Goodwood is one of the Goodwoods, and 
is worth some 8,000/. a year ; but here she is.” 

As he spoke, the lady iii^qucstion joined the group; 
her age miglit bo eight or niue-and-twenty; she was 
tall, and decidedly handsome, though her features 
were too large ; she had magnificent black eyes, and 
very white teeth, which prevented the width of her 
mouth from interfering with her pretensions to beauty ; 
her coinplcxiou was brilliant in the extreme, nature 
having ^bestowed on her a clear brown skin, which 
withstood the combined effects of exposure to sun and 
wind, and softened the high colour induced by the 
boisterous nature of her ladyship’s favourite pursuits ; 
— but if Iicr personal gifts were striking, the style of 
costume she saw fit to adopt rendered her still more 
remarkable. As it will be necessary to describe her 
dress minutely in order to convey any idea of liei* 
appearance, we throw ouraelvcs on the mercy of our 
lady readers, and beg them to pardon all errors (if 
description, seeing that mautua-niaking is a science in 
which wc have never graduated, and of which our 
knowledge is derived solely from oral traditions 
picked up during desultory conversations among our 
female friends, usually held (if our memory fail us 
not) on their w^ay home from church. 

Her dress consisted, then, of a gown of exceedingly 
rich wliit (5 silk, made half-high in the body, and 
remarkably full in the skirt, over which she wore a 
polka of bright scarlet Cachemerc, lined and trimmed 
with white silk,, and adorned with a doutllc row of 
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the hunt buttons. Her head was attired in a Spanish 
hat of black velvet, while a single white feather, 
secured by a valuable diamond clasp, was allowed to 
droop over the brim, and mingle with the rich masses 
of lier raven hair, which was picturesquely arranged 
in a complication of braids and ringlets. She leaned 
on tlic arm of a gentleman, double her age, whose 
good-humoured heavy face afforded a marked contrast 
to the ever-vaiying expression that lit the animated 
features of her who was, in every sense of the word, 
his better half. Leicester’s description had but slightly 
enhanced the vigour of her mode of salutation, for as 
she readied the spot where he stood, she clapped him 
on the shoulder with a small white-gloved haml, cx- 
daiming in a deep but not unmusical voice : — 

” Bravo, Gliarlcy 1 run you to earth at last, you see. 
Where have you hidden yourself all this age ? Now, 
Goody,” she continued, turning to her husband, “ you 
may go. Charley Leicester will take care of me — 
don’t lose your temper at whist, don’t drink too much 
champagne, and mind you’re furthcoming when 1 
want you.” 

“ There’s a life to lead,” returned her spouse, i 
appealing to Leicester. “ Did you ever see such a 
tyrant ?” 

“ Be off, Goody, and don’t talk nonsense,” was his 
lady-wife’s rejoinder. 

•“ IIoij is it wc never see you at the Manor-House 
now,” began the master of that establishment in a 
hospitable tone of voice, but his lady cut him short in 
his sjiccch by exclaiming — 

Why? because he found you such a bore he could 
not stand you any longer ; nobody can except me, and 
even my powers of endurance arc limited, so,” she con- 
tinued, taking him by the shoulders and turning him 
round, “ right about face — heads up — march. Voila^^ 
she added, taming to Leicester, “ he’s famously under 
command, isn’t lie, Charley ? all my good breaking in 
—he was as obstinate as a mule before [ married liim, 
nobody could do anything withbim. He’s in splendid 
condition, too, for a man of sixty. I’ll back him to walk, 
ride, hunt, shoot, or play at billiards, with an^^man of 
his age and weight in the three kingdoms. I’ve been 
obliged to dock his com, though ; there was seldom a 
day that he didn’t finish his second bottle of port. 
Ho only drinks one now ; but I say, Charley, about 
this election of Governer Grant’s, how is he going the 
pace? you must tell me all about it; I’ve been in 
Paris for the last two months, and I’m quite in the 
dark.” 

“Ton my word, I take so little interest in the 
matter, that I can scarcely enlighten you. Lady Maiy,” 
returned Ldoester, glancing uneasily at Miss Peyton, 

‘ who was talking with much apparent emprmenietU to 
Miss Singleton, tihou^i her quick ears drank in every 
word spoken by the others. 

“ Who’s that girl ? " resumed Lady Maiy, lowering 
her voice a liide {wfsf litUe) as she perceived the 
dip^km of Leicester’s gktioe. “ Miss Peyton, eh ? ” 
slih eontinned, “Youshdlintrodacemc; but first tell 
iao wlio’s*that man by her side^ like an old picture.” 


“Mr. Arundel,” was the reply; “tutor to poor 
young Besborongh.” 

“He’s too good for the work,” returned Jack; 
“ he’s too near thorough-bred to take to collar and keep 
his traces tight with such an up-hill pull as that must 
be. I say, Charley,” she continued in a half whisper, 
“he’s handsomer than you are; if you don’t mind 
your play, he’ll bowl you out, and win with the favou- 
rite — there, it’s no use looking sulky, or getting up the 
steam with me,” she added, as Leicester uttered an 
exclamation of annoyance : “ I tan see it all with half 
an eye ; you’re as thoroughly what Goody calls 
'spoony,’ as a man need to be; but now, Charley, 
don’t go putting your foot in it, you know ; is it dl 
right with the tin ? that’s the main question.” 

“ Ask me to dance, for pity’s sake, and let me get 
out of that creature’s way,” murmured Laura Peyton 
to Lewis ; “ I never had a taste for seeing monsters.” 

Lewis smiled, and offered her his arm, at the same 
moment Be Grandeville, gaudily ornate, marched up 
and requested the honour of Mass Peyton’s hand for 
the set then forming. 

“I am engaged to Mr. Arundel for the next qua- 
drille,” returned Miss Peyton. 

“ For the following one then— ar ? ” 

“ I shall have much pleasure,” was the reply ; “ in 
j the mean time allow me to introduce you to my friend 
Miss Singleton, who is at present without a partner.” 

Be Grandeville, charmed to have the opportunity 
of obliging Miss Peyton, acted on the hint, and the 
two coui)les hastened to take their j)laces in the 
.quadrille then forming. Leicester’s volat ile companion 
still continued chattering, heedless of his evident 
annoyance, until she had worried him into a state of 
mind bordering on distraction, when some fresh fancy 
seizing her, she fastened herself on to a new victim 
and left him to his meditations ; — ^theso were by no 
means of an agreeable character ; and after wandering 
listlessly through the suite of rooms, and watching 
Laura Peyton, os during the intervals of the dance 
sho talked and laughed gaily with Be Grandeville, 
(an occupation which did not tend greatly to raise 
Leicester’s spirits or soothe his ruffled temper,) he 
strolled into a card room tenanted only by four 
elderly gentlemen immersed in a rubber of wliist ; and, 
flinging himself on a vacant sofa in a remote comer of 
the apartment, gave himself up to gloomy retro- 
spection. 

He had not remained there long when Lewis 
entered and glanced round as if in search of some one ; 
then approa^ing Leicester, he began : — 

“ You’ve not seen Walter lately, have you P Your 
amusing friend, Lady Mary Goodwood” (“ confoimd 
the jade,” muttered Leicester, wWo voce) “introduced 
herself to me just now, and having captivated Walter 
by her bright smile and scarlet jacket, carried him off, 
to tease me, 1 belidve, and I can’t tell what she has 
done with him but,” he continued, for the first 
time observing his companion’s dejected manner and 
appearance “is anything the matter— you’re not ill, 

I hope?” 
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•‘I wish I was,” was the unexpected reply; "ill- 
dead —any thing rather than the miserable fool I am — ** 

" Why.whathas occurred?” asked Lewis, anxiously. 

" Can 1 be of any use ? ” 

" No, it*s past mending,” returned Leicester, in an 
accent of deep dejection. He paused, then turning to 
licwis he resumed almost fiercely : "Thetalcis soon told, 
if you want to hear it. I met that girl — Laura Peyton, 

I mean — in town about a year ago. In fact — for my 
affairs are no secret— every fool knows that Pm a 
beggar, or thereaboiWs — I was introduced to her 
because she was a great heiress, and dangled after her 
through the whole of a London season, for the s«'ikc 
of her three per cents. Well, last autumn 1 met her 
again down in Scotland ; we were staying together for 
three weeks in the same house ; of course wc saw a j 
good deal of each other, and I soon found I liked her { 
better for herself than I had ever done for her money ; 
but somehow, as soon as this feeling arose, I lost all 
nerve, and could not get on a bit ; the idea of the 
meanness of marrying a woman for the sake of her 
foi*tune haunted me day and night, and the more I 
cared for her the less was I able to show it. WeU, 
my cousin Annie perceived wliat was going on, it 
seems, and without saying a w'ord to me of her 
intention, struck up a friendship with Laura and 
invited her here ; and somehow — tlic tiling’s very ab- 
surd in a man like myself, who has seen everything, and 
done everything, and found out what humbug it all is 
—but the fact of the matter is, that I’m just as 
foolishly and romantically and deeply in love witli that 
girl, as any raw boy of seventeen could be ; and I don’t 
believe she cares one m/s about me in return; she 
thinks, as slic has a good right to do, that I am hunting 
her for her money, like the rest of them, I dare say; 
and, — stop a minute,” he continued, seeing Lewis was 
about to speak — " you have not licard the worst yet ; 
because ull I’ve told you was not enough, that con- 
ceited ass, De Graiidtville, must needs come and 
consult me this morning as to whether iMiss Pcyloii 
w’as worthy of being honoured with his hand ; hinting 
pretty plainly that he did not anticipate much 
difliculty on the lady’s part; and by Jove, from the way 
ill which she is going on with him this evening, 1 
believe that for once he wasn’t lying : then tliat mad- 
headed Mary Goodwood coniuig and bothering with her 
confounded ‘Charley’ this, and ‘Charley* tliat, and 
her absurd plan of monopolizing one— of course she 
means no harm; she has known me from a boy, 
and it’s her way ; besides, she really is aitaclicd to old 
Goodwood; — but how is Laura Peyton to know all 
that?” 

‘‘ Wliy, rouse up ; and go and tell her yourself, to 
be sure,” replied Lewis. 

" No, not I !” returued Leicester, moodily ; ‘‘I’ll 
have no more trouble about it. I’ll leave this house 
to-morrow morning, and be off to Baden, or Naples, or 
Timbuctoo, or some place where there arc no women, 
if such a Paradise exists — and she may marry De 
Grandeville, or whom jhe please.s, for nTC. You see it 
would bo different if she cared at all for me, but to | 


worry one’s heart out about a girl who does not even 
like one—” 

/<*.'” interrupted Lewis; "lookers on see 
most of the game ; aud if I know anything of woman’s 
nature — ** he paused and bit his lip os tlic recollection 
of Gretchen crossed his mind — " depend upon it. Miss 
Peyton is not as indifferent to you as you imagine.” 

" Did you see how coldly she received me to-night ?” 
urged Leicester. 

"Yes; and her so doing only confirmed my previous 
opinion ; that chattering Miss Singleton had annoyed 
her by bidding me summon you in Miss Peyt.on*s 
name; but the very fact of her annoyance showed 
consciousness ; had she been indifferent to you she 
would not have cared. Then her irritation at Lady 
Mary’s familiarity proves the same thing.” 

" You really think so P ” returned Leicester, bright- 
ening up. “ My dear fellow, you’ve quite put new life 
into me. It’s very odd now, I never saw it in that light 
before. What would you have me do, then ?” 

“If, ns you say, you really and truly love her,” 
returned Lewis gravely, “ lay aside — excuse my plain 
speaking — lay aside your fashionable airs which 
disguise your true nature, and tell her of your affection 
in a simple and manly way, and if she is the girl I take 
her to be, your trouble will not be thrown away.” 
So saying bn rose and quitted the room, leaving 
Leicester to rcfiect on liis advice. 

Chapter XXIV. 

CONTAINS A MYSTEiaonS INCIDENT, AND SHOWS 

JIOW THE COURSE OP TRUE LOVE NEVER DOES RUN 

SilOOTlI. 

As Lewis, after the conversation detailed in the 
last chapter, was prosecuting his search for Walter 
through tiic various apartments, ho encountered 
Annie Grant, who, having escaped the vigilance of 
Mi.S3 Livingstone, w'as enjoying, in company with a 
young lady friend, the dangerous luxury of standing 
by an open window. The moment she perceived 
Lewis she advanced towards him, and began — 

‘‘May I detain you one moment, Mr. Arundel? 
Can you tell me anything of my cousin Charles ? I’ni 
afraid he must be ill, and 1 wished him to exert him- 
self so particularly to-night.” 

" lie is not ill,” returned Lewis ; " I left him not 
two minutes since in the card room.” 

“ In the card room ?” repeated Annie, in a tone of 
aimoyance ; “ what can he be doing there ? Is he play- 
ing whist ?” 

"No,” was the reply; "he did not appear in a 
humour to enjoy the dancing, and had gone there for 
the sake of quiet.” 

" A fit of liis incorrigible idleness, I suppose,” re- 
marked Annie, pettishly ; " really it is too provoking ; 
it must seem so odd his absenting liimsclf on such 
an occasion as this. Would you mind the trouble of 
returning, and telling him I want to speak to him 
particularly, and tliat he will find me here ? ” ^ 

" I shall be most najipy ; it is no trouble began 
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Lewis. lie paused, and then added in a lower tone, 
** X’erhnps you scarcely do Mr. Leicester justice in 
attributing his absence to a tit of indolence ; I fancied, 
from his manner, something had occurred to annoy 
him.” 

''Something to annoy hjm!” exclaimed Annie, 
starting and turning pale as a disagreeable possibility 

suddenly occurred to her. '* Surely ho has not ? 

she never can have !” then seeing Lewis’s glance 

fixed on her with a lo'^k of peculiar intelligence, she 
paused abruptly, and a most becoming blush over- 
spread her features. Lewis pitied her confusion, and 
hastened to relieve it by observing — 

" If I have venturdd to guess the direction of your 
thouglits somewhat too boldly, Miss Grant, you must 
pardon me, and believe that did 1 not think 1 might 
thereby in some slight degree repay the kindness Mr. 
Leicester has invariably shown me, I would not have 
allowed you to perceive it. If,” he Jidded, in a 
lower tone, " you will permit me to advise you, I believe 
you could most effectually serve your cousin’s interests 
by explaining to Miss Peyton, at your first oppor- 
tunity, the nature of the friendship which exists 
between Lady Mary Goodwood and Mr. Leicester, 
mentioning at the same time the fact that they have 
known each other from childhood.” 

" That’s the difficulty, is it ?” rejoined Annie. "Oh ! 
I can set that right in live minutes; — thank you very 
much, Mr. Arundel, how very kind you are ; but,” she 
added with an arch look, "you arc most alarmingly 
clever; I shall become quite afraid of you;” then 
turning to her companion, she added, " Now, Lucy 
dear, you will catch your death of cold standing at 
that window. You will send Charles Leicester, then, 
Mr. Arundel.” So saying slie linked her arm in that 
of her friend, and the two girls left the room. 

" Leicester ’s a lucky dog to have such a zealous 
advocate in that sweet cousin of his,” thought Lewis, 
as he retraced his steps towards the card-room. " She 
is a great deal too good for that brute. Lord Bellefield : 
she had better have chosen Charles, if she must marry 
either brother, though he is scarcely her equal in 
mind or force of character, and without that i don’t 
believe married life can ever progress os it should do.” 
On reaching flie card-room he found it only tenanted 
by the whist players ; and rightly imagining that liis 
advice had so far restored Leicester’s spirits as to in- 
duce him again to return to the ball-room, ho resumed 
his search for Walter, and at length discovered him 
in the ice-room, where, under the auspices of a pretty 
interesting looking girl, the daughter of one of the 
tenantiy, had in on the occ^ion to assist the female 
servants, he was regaling himself with unlimited 
oakes. 

While l^wis was gently insinuating the possibility 
of his having had enough, two or three men, amongst 
whom was Lord Bellefieid, lounged into the room and 
begai^ eating ices at a table opposite that at which 
Lewis and Walter were stationed. One of the party, 
who was unacquainted with Lewis, apparently struck 
% his appearance, addressed Lord Bellefield in an 


under tone, evidently inquiring who the young tutor 
might be ; the answer, though sp(>ken in a low voice, 
was (whether designedly or not we will not say) 
perfectly audible to the person to whonf it related. 

"ThaitP oh, some poor devil old Grant has picked 
up cheap as a sort of dry-nurse to his pet idiot ; a 
kind of male bonne^ as the French term it ; a species 
of upper servant, half valet, half tutor. You need not 
notice him.” 

Tliere was a degree of littleness in this speech 
which completely robbed it of ft sting. It was such a 
mean attempt at an insult that Lewis thought it 
would be letting himself down even to feel angiy 
about it ; and merely allowing his lip to curl slightly 
with a contemptuous smile, he folded his arms and 
patiently awaited the conclusion of Walter’s repast. 
After Lord Bellefield and his friends had devoured as 
many ices as seemed good to them, they prepared to 
leave the room, and, just as they passed the spot where 
Lewis stood, Lord Bellefield, in drawing out his 
handkerchief, accidentally dropped a glove. Not per- 
ceiving his loss, he was still walking on, when Lewis, 
after a moment’s hesitation, resolved to adhere to his 
determination of treating Lord ]3elleficld as he would 
any other man his superior in rank, and perhaps 
inwardly rejoiced at the opportunity of returning good 
for evil, or at least civility for insult, stooped and 
picked up the glove, then advancing a step or tw’o, 
be presented it to its owner, saying-— 

"Excuse my interrupting your lordship, but you 
have dropped your glove.” 

Now it so happened that the moment before, Lewis 
had removed his own glove to render some assistance 
to Walter, and had not replaced it when he extended 
his hand to Lord Jiellcfieli who, without making any 
reply, signed to bis French valet, then assisting in 
the Champagne department, and when he approached, 
said : — 

“ Tenez, Antmne / take tlic^love from this gentle- 
man, and bring me a clean pair.” 

The insolence of his look, and the affected drawl in 
which he spoke, rendered his meaning so uninistakc- 
able, that, after a slight attempt to repress the inclina- 
tion, one of his companions burst *into a laugh, while 
the other, who had sufficient good feeling to be dis- 
gusted at such an unprovoked insult, turned on his heel 
and walked away. Lewis stood for a moment as if 
stunned ; then, fiushing crimson, he actually quivered 
with suppressed anger ; still it was evident that he 
was striving to master his passion, and apparently ho 
was in great measure successful, for when he spoke it 
was iu a low calm voice. 

" Am I to understand,” he said, " that your lord- 
ship, considering this glove polluted by the accident 
of my having touched it, will never wear it again P” 

" Y 0 — as,” was the reply ; " you may very safely 
come to that conclusion^ without any fear of misin- 
terpreting my intentions.” 

“In that cjfkse,” continued Lewis, in the same low,^ 
clear voice, though his eyes, which were fixed on Lord 
BcUefield’s, actuj^ly glowed with the intensity of his 
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emotion^ " I will crave your permission to retain it as 
a memorial of this evening. Your lordship will 
observe it is a r^ht hand glove. I may, on some 
future occasion, have the pleasure of calling your 
attention to the care with which 1 have preserved 
the relic." 

So saying; he bowed coldly, and still holding the 
glove with a vice-like grasp, as though he feared to 
have it wrested from him, he turned away without 
waiting a reply. 

“ What on earth does the fellow want with that 
glove P ” inquired Lord Bellcfield*s companion, who 
not being a particularly intellectual young gentleman, 
had been greatly mystified by the whole proceeding. 
“ And what in the world is the matter with you ? ” 
he added, observing for the first time that his friend 
was looking strangely pale, and shuddering slightly. 

“Eh, — come along, — ^we’re standing in a confounded 
draught, and Tve never rightly recovered that ague 
I picked up at Ancona,” was the reply ; and, taking 
his companion’s arm. Lord Eclleficld hastily left the 
room. 

So engrossed had Lewis been with his own share of 
the transaction, that he had not observed the breathless 
interest with which the whole scene had been watched 
by the girl before alluded to. She now approached 
him under the excuse of offering some cakes ; and, as 
he somewhat impatiently refused them, said, in a 
hurried whisper: — 

“ I beg your pardon, sir, but what is it you intend 
to do with that glove ? ” 

Surprised alike at the question, and the quarter 
from w'hencc it proceeded, Lewis looked at the girl 
more attentively than he had yet done. She was 
above the middle height, and of a singularly gi’acc- 
ful figure; her features were characterized by a 
degree of refinement and intelligence not usually to 
be found amongst persons of her chiss ; she was very 
pale ; and, though she endeavoured to repress all out- 
ward signs of emotion, he could perceive she was 
fearfully agitated. 

“Do with the glove!” returned Lewis; “what 
makes you ask such an odd question P ” 

“ You camiot decciv.e mo, sir,” she replied, in the 
same eager whisper. “ I witnessed all that passed 
between you and — that gentleman, just now.” 

“ And what is it you fear ? ” Jtsked Lewis. 

“ That you are going to challenge him to fight a 
duel to-morrow morning — and — ^and perhaps mean to 
wear that glove on the hand you shoot him with. 

As she uttered these last words, a strange expres- 
sion flitted across Lewis’s face ; it had passed, how- 
ever, ere he replied : — 

“ You are mistaken. As long as I remain under 
this roof 1 shall avoid any collision with that gentle- 
man. Nay, more : should he repeat his insult, (though 
1 scarcely think he will,) 1 shall not attempt to resent 
it so,” he added, with a smile, “ as I am living here, 

think he is tolerably safe from me. Stay,” he 
added, as, after glancing anxiously at his features, 
as though she strove to read his very soul, she was 


I about to tom away, satisfied that be was not attempt- 
ing td deceive her, — “stay; do not mention what 
you have observed, amongst the servants ; and here is 
I something to buy you some new ribbon for your 
cap.” 

“ I will not take your money, sir,” she replied, 
somewhat haughtily ; “ but your secret is safe witJi 
me as in the grave.” Then taking Walter’s plate, 
which was by this time empty, she crossed the roou^ 
and mingled with the other servants. 

It was later in the evening, much dancing had been 
accomplished, many civil speeches and some mde ones 
made, mild flirtations began to assume a serious 
character, and one or two aggravated cases appeared 
likely to end in business. The hearts of match-making 
mammas beat high with hope, mai*riagcablc daughters 
were lookiiig up, and eligible young men, apparently 
bent on becoming tremendous sacrifices, were evi- 
dently to be had cheap. The real live Duke was in 
unusually high sjtirits ; he liad hitherto been merci- 
fully preserved from dangerous young ladies, and had 
passed a very pleasant evening; Lady Mary Good- 
wood, who was equal to a Duke, or any other emer- 
gency, had been iiitroduecd to him, and had taken 
upon herself the tusk of entertaining him ; and his 
Grace being slightly aequaimed with Mr. Goodwood, 
and fortified by an unshukeublc faith in that gentleman’s 
powersof longevity, had yielded himself unresistingly to 
the fascinations of the fair Amazon, mid allow'cd him- 
self to be amused with the most amiable condescension. 
Charles Leicester, in some degree reassured by his 
conversation with J^ewis, returned to the dancing- 
room, and secured Miss l\iyton for a waltz; but his 
success did not lend greatly to imj)rovc his position, 
as the young lady continued strangely silent, or only 
opened her mouth to say cutting things. The last 
polka before supper she danced with De Grandeville ; 
on that gentleman’s arm she entered the room iu 
winch tlie supper was laid out, and he it was who, 
seiitcd by her side during the meal, forestalled her 
every wish with most lover-like devotion. Lord 
BcUcfield, after the rencontre with Lewis, had con- 
soled liimself by taking possession of Annie, wdiosc 
side he never quitU'd for a moment, and who he 
thereby prevented from holding any private com- 
munication with her friend, Miss Peyton, her ac- 
quaintance with the domestic economy of her uncle’s 
family leading her to divine that his brother would be 
about the last person to whom Charles Leicester w ould 
wish his Jiopes and fears confided. 

Seeing that things thus continued steadily to “ im- 
prove for the worse,” and that the tide wliicli Sliak- 
speare discovered in the affairs 6f men, appeared to have 
set dead against him, the unfortunate “Charley” hav- 
ing, in a spirit of sell-mortification, repudiated supper, 
and rejected ofl’ers of champagne with the virulence ot 
a red-hot teetotaller, betook luinself to tlie solitude of 
the music-room in a stale of mind bordering on dis- 
traction, which fever of the soul Lady Mary Goodwood 
had not tended to allay, by remarking, with a signifi- 
cant glance towards MissPcyton and DeGrandevillc^— 
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'' I say, Charley, cast your eye up the course a 
minute; the heavy-weight’s making play with the 
favourite at a killing pace ; I*d bet long odds he pops, 
and she says “ Done ” before the meeting’s over ; so 
if that don’t suit your book, Charley, my boy, the 
sooner you hedge on the double event the better.” 

Tlie music-room at Broadhurst was a spacious 
apartment, with a coved ceiling, and deep bay 
' windows, hung with rich crimson damask curtains, 
and containing ottomans of the same material in the 
recesses. On one of these Leicester flung himself, 
and half hidden by the voluminous folds of the 
drapery, sketched out a gloomy future, in which he 
depicted himself quarrelling with Do Grandevillc, 
shooting him in a consequent duel, and residing ever 
after in the least desirable part of the backwoods of 
America, a prey to remorse, without cigars, and cut 
off from kid gloves and pale ale in the flower of his 
youth. Occupied with these dreary thoughts, he 
scarcely noticed the entrance of various sccedera from 
the supper table, nor was it until the so\ind of the 
pianoforte aroused his attention, that lie perceived the 
room to be tenanted by some twenty or thirty people 
scattered in small coteries 'throughout the apartment. 
At the moment when he became alive to external im- 
pressions, Miss Singleton, having secured a mild 
young man who knew not life, and believed in her to 
thfc fullest extent, with a toucliing simplicity, to turn 
over the music, was about to favour the company with 
a song. Before this interesting performance could 
commence, however, sundry preliminary arrangements, 
analogous to the nautical ceremony of ” clearing for 
action,” appeared indispensable; first, a necessity 
existed for taking off her gloves, which was not 
accomplished without much rounding of anus, display' 
of rings, and rattling of bracelets, one of which, in 
particular, would catch in everything, and was so 
incorrigible that it was forced to be unclasped in 
disgrace, and committed to the custody of the mild 
young man, who blushed at it and held it as if it 
were alive. Then Miss Singleton drew up her head, 
elongated her neck to a giraffe-like extent, raised her 
eyes, simpered, cast them down again, glanced out of 
their comers at the ” mild one,” till he trembled in 
his polished boots, and jingled the wicked bracelet 
like a baby’s rattle, in the excess of his agitation, and 
finally commenced her song by an energetic appeal to 
her mother (who had been dead and buried for the 
last fifteen years) to “wake her early” on the 
ensuing first of May. Just as she was assuring the 
cpmpany that " she had bee.n wild and wayward, but 
she was not wayward now,” a couple entered the 
room, and apparently wishing not to disturb the 
melody, seated themselves on a sofa, in a retired 
comer which chanced to be nearly opposite to the 
recess of which, Leicester had taken possession; thus, 
although the whole length of the music room inter- 
vened, he could (himself unseen) catch occasional 
gliinpses of this sofa as the ever-changing groups 
^ loungers formed and dispersed themselves. 

Ihc occupants of the sofa vere Miss Peyton and 


De Grandevillc; and could Charles Leicester have 
overheard the following conversation, the passive 
annoyance with which he observed the ^olloquy might 
have given place to a more active sentiment. 

**Ar — ^really,” remarked De Grandcville, ''that is 
a very— ar-— touching, pathetic song ** 

“Murdered,” observed Miss Peyton, quietly, 
finishing his sentence for him. 

*‘Ar— eh— yes, of course, I was going to — ar — 
that is, your exquisite taste has— ar— in fact — ar— 
beyond a doubt the womau is committing murder.” 

“ Recollect, the * woman;’ as you are pleased to 
call her, is my particular friend, Mr. De Grandevillc,” 
returned his companion, with a slight degree of 
hauteur in her tone. 

“ Ar — ^yes, of course, that speaks volumes in her 
favour,” was tlie rejoinder ; “ and although it is not 
every one who is gifted with the — ar — talent of 
vocalization, yet the estimable qualities which one 
seeks in the — ar — endearing relation of friendship 
may be found— ar — that is, may exist — ar 

“ What did you think of the champagne at sup- 
per?” interrupted Miss Peyton abruptly. 

“ Really — ar — ^’pon my word I did not particularly 
notice it, I was — ar — so agreeably situated that 1 could 
not devote much attention to the — ar — commissariat 
department.” 

“ Surely it was unusually strong,” persisted Laura. 

I “Ar — yes, of course you are right, it is no doubt 
owing to its agreeably exhilarating qualities that it is 
so universally popular with the fair sex. Were I — ar — 
so fortunate as to be — ar — a married man, 1 should 
always have champagne at my table.” 

“What a temptation,” returned Miss Peyton, 
smiling ironically; “your wife will be an enviable 
woman, if you mean to indulge her in such luxuries.” 

“ It delights me to hear you say so,” exclaimed Do ' 
Grandevillc eagerly ; “ if such is your opinion, I am 
indeed a fortunate man. 1 had not intended,” he 
continued in a lower tone, “ to speak to you at this 
early period of our acquaintance on the subject nearest 
to my heart, but the — ar— very fiattering encourage- 
ment ” 

“ Sir !” exclaimed Miss Peyton in a tone of indig- 
nant surprise. 

“Which you have deigned to bestow upon me,” 
continued Dc Grandcville, not heeding the interrup- 
tion, “ leads me to unfold my intentions without 
further delay. I am now arrived at an age when, in 
the prime of life, and with judgment so matured that 
I consider I may safely act in obedience to its dictates 
without the risk of making any great mistakei it ap- 
pears to me, and to those of my liighly bom and 
influential friends whom I have consulted on the 
subject, tbat 1 might greatly improve my general 
position in society by a judicious matrimonial alliance. 
Now, without being in the shghtest d^ree actuated 
by— ai^anything approaching to a spirit of boasting, 

1 may venture to say that in the selection of a partner* 
for life I have a right to look— ar-^high. My family 
may be^traced back beyond the Norman conquest, and 
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the immense estates in our possession — ar — ^my cousin 
Hildebrand holds them at present— but in the event 
of anything liappening to his seven— ar— however, I 
need not now trouble you with such family details, 
suffice it to say that we are of ancient descent, enor- 
mous landed proprietors, and that my own position in 
society is by no means an unimportant one. Now, 
although I am aware that by birth you are scarcely — 
ar— tlffit is — that the Peyton family cannot trace back 
their origin — ar — I have made up ray mind to waive 
that point in consideration of 

"Excuse me, Sir,” interrupted Miss Peyton. 
"Doubtless your mature judgment has led you to 
discover many, in fact some thousands of good and 
weighty reasons why you should overlook the humble 
ori^n of the poor Peytons ; but there is one point 
which appears to have escaped even your sagacity, 
namely, whether this unworthy descendant of an 
ignoble family desires the honour of such an alliance 
as you propose. Tliat you may no longer be in doubt 
on the subject, allow me to thank you for the sacrifice 
you propose to make in my favour, and most unequi- 
vocally to decline it.” 

No one could be in De Grandevillc’s company for 
ten minutes without perceiving that on the one 
subject of his own importance he was more or less 
mad ; but with this exception lie was a clear-headed 
quick-sighted man, used to society, and accustomed 
to deal with the world. Laura Peyton, in her indig- 
nation at the infiated style of the preamble of his dis- 
course, had committed the indiscretion of refusing his 
hand before he had distinctly oiTcred it. De Crande- 
ville perceived the mistake, and hastened to avail 
himself of it by replying— 

"Excuse me. Miss Peyton, but you jump rather 
hastily to conclusions ; had you heard me to the end, 
you might have learned that there were equally strong 
reasons why in my present position I dare not yield to 
the impulse of my feelings — for that I greatly admire 
and respect you I frankly own. Should these reasons 
disappear under a change of circumstances, I shall 
hope to have the honour of again addressing you on 
this subject with a more favourable result — in the 
mean time, to assure you that 1 entertain no un- 
friendly recollection of this interview, permit me the 
pleasure 

So saying, ere she was aware of his intention, he 
raised her hand to his lips— bowed respectfully, and, 
rising, quitted the apartment. Miss Peyton, equally 
surprised and provoked at the turn De Grandeville had 
given to the conversation, remmned for a minute or so 
pondering the matter, with her eyes fixed on the 
ground ; as she raised them they encountered those of 
a gentleman who was passing dovm the room at the 
time. Charles Leicester (for ho it was) returned her 
gaze haughtily, and as their eyes met, a contemptuous 
smile curled his lip, and, bowing col^y, he passed on 
without a word. Well might he despise her, for he 
had witnessed the parting salute, and not unnaturally 
deemed her the affianced bride of Mamiaduke De 
Grandeville. Ere he retired for the night his servant 


had received orders to pack up his clothes and to 
procure post-horses by eight o’clock on the following 
morning. Annie Grant, who when the latest guests 
had departed, sought her friend Lamra’s dressing-room 
to explain to her the old friendship which had existed 
between her cousin Cliarles and Lady Mary (goodwood, 
was equally surprised and distressed to find her 
communication received with an hysterical burst of 
tears. 

{To be continued.) * 


THE VILLAGE NOTARY 

A nUNOAIlIAN TALK, BY BAHON SOXVUs. 

We must now introduce our readers to the village of 
Tiszarct, or rather to a certain highly ornamented 
garden in its immediate neighbourhood — a garden 
which is the wonder of the whole country — a garden 
which boasts of temples and hermitages and little 
picturesque peasants* cottages and fishermen’s huts, 
and Chinese pagodas, to say nothing of stone Rac- 
chuses, Pomonas, &c. in rich profusion. ’L'his garden is 
the property and is attached to the residence of thoi 
Vicc-Gespann, the greatest man in the county, at all 
events when the Obcr-Gcspann is out of it. This 
latter officer corresponds in some measure to our Lord 
Licuienunt, only that he is, for various reasons, a 
person of more importance. He is the only one 
appointed by the crown, the Vicc-Gcspann being the 
highest of those elected by the county. 

The mansion of the Vice-Gespann of Taksony, 
Raron Von liety, corresponds in grandeur with the 
gardens; and it has been said that it may be considered 
as one of the public buildings, since no one has any 
doubt tliat it was erected at the expense of the county. 
On the evening wc have described, in which, after 
the scene on the Turk’s Hill, the village notary, 
Tengelyi, and his companion were returning to their 
homes, the Vicc-Gcspaun’s lady was walking in this 
garden, engaged in confidential conversation with her 
Eiscal, Macskahazy, on a subject in which they were 
deeply concerned. Wc find that the lady, having for 
reasons that will hereafter appear, a vehement desire 
to get possession of certain documents uqw in the 
hands of Tengelyi, has determined on the bold step 
of having them stolen from his house ; the robber 
hired for the purpose being instructed to take also 
whatever money or valuables he can find, to throw a 
veil over the transaction and make it pass for a 
common robbery. 

The lady’s conscience is, in spite of herself, some- 
what troubled at this mode of accomplishing her 
wishes; but her scruples arc removed by the skilful 
reasoning of her faithful man of business, tlie Fiscal : — 
"If a certain person, whom wc will. call should 
happen to be conversing with another certain person, 
whom wc will call i?, one who perhaps has not the 
very best character in the world, (but charity requires 
us to think as well as we can of every body,) and if 
should happen to mention that in the bedroom of 

(i) Continued ftosn p. 226. 
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another party in a certain large walnut-tree chest, in 
the top drawer in the right-hand side, there lies a 
, scaled packet, tied together with green tape, which 
packet, whether from cariosity or any scientific motive, 
lie has so vehement a desire to see that he would give 
any man a hundred florins who would bring it to him; 
and if in the course of conversation A should also by 
chance let fall that the party before mentioned will be 
out on a certain Saturday evening, because he has 
been invited to supper by the Baroness Yon Eety, and 
that he is in the habit of leaving his garden door 
unlocked, so that is to be feared any designing person 
would have no difficulty, if he merely got over the 
garden wall, in making his way even into the party’s 
bedroom would any one dream of saying that A 
was guilty of robbery P Jf, indeed, the packet for 
which he had said he would give a hundred florins 
should happen to be brought to him, of course, as a 
man of honour, he must keep liis word.” 

The ingenious lawyer has, it will be readily sup- 
posed, his own reasons for desiring the accomplish- 
ment of this design ; first, the prospect of a small 
estate to be bcstow'cd on him by the Yicc-Gespaim*s 
lady, and which he well understands is meant os the 
reward of tliis little piece of service ; and, secondly, 
that he purposes taking the same opportunity to rob 
the " Village Notary,” whom he hates for his sturdy 
upriglitncss of character, of his ccriiffcatcs of nobility 
of birth, by which alone in Hungary, but a few years 
ago, a man could claim any civil right. 

In the mean time Tcngclyi, unconscious of the 
machinations against liim, has proceeded to liis home, 
but is surprised to And unusmd signs of commotion 
and agitation in his quiet abode. On inquiry, it appears 
that his daughter, Vilma, moved by an impulse of 
compassion, has afforded a refuge to tlic wife and 
children of the denounced and hunted outlaw, Viola, 
whom the attendants of the Stuhlrichtcr, Nyuzo, had 
been cruelly ill treating. Tengelyi, though far from 
unwilling to make a sacrifice in the cause of humanity, 
is struck with coustcruatiou at this intelligence. The 
being suspected of holding communication with the 
outlaw will, in all probability, occasion his dismissal 
from the office on which his family depends for 
subsistence ; and, besides, from the daring character of 
Viola, and his known attachment to his wife, it is by 
no means unlikely, as she is dangerously iU, that he will 
make an attempt to' sec her. Should he come, the 
official duty of the potary demanding his immediate 
apprehension will be brought into painful collision 
with his feeling for the wretched family. He is well 
aware also that the powerful Stuhlrichter, Nyuzo, is 
his enemy, from his having tliwarted him in some 
electioneering manoeuvres, and that he w'ould eagerly 
seize on such a pretext to effect liis downfal. Leaving, 
however, the '‘ Village Notary” in the midst of his 
anxieties, we must return to tlic Fiscal, Macskahazy. 

His conversation with his patroness is interrupted 
by a sliglit sound of rustling among the trees, as if 
some one were lurking there; and almost at the same 
moment, young ASbs Ecty, the stepson of the 


baroness, having returned from shunting, enters the 
garden. On being Informed of the circumstances, he 
proposes to search the wood, for (though thinking it 
probable that the intruder is no more formidable person 
than some poor lad from the village in quest of apples) 
he rejoices in the prospect of plagoing the cowardly 
Fiscal. After a breathless half-hour’s run, however, 
over stock and stone through the darkest parts of 
the wood, they reach its opposite limit, whefb it is 
separated by a ditch from the open country, and having 
determined that it has been a fabe alarm, return by a 
wide circuit to the house. 

All was still ; the night was dark and disagreeable, 
as the nights in October often are; after the fine 
sunset, large heavy masses of black clouds had arisen 
slowly and piled themselves high above the horizon ; 
the autumn wmd moaned across the wide plain, and 
the leaves shivered and fell beneath its cold touch. 
Only here and there a star gleamed faintly forth, and 
a solitary shepherd’s fire cast a fitful gleam on the 
few surrounding objects, while the distant bark of a dog 
intbe village, or, at intervals, snatchesof a slow plaintive 
chant from a fire at some distance, broke the deep 
silence. Scarcely had Akos Kety and the Fiscal 
disappeared, before the figure of a man clothi*d in 
sheep-skins and wearing the broad round bat of the 
country, rose suddenly from out of the ditch at tlie 
very point they had crossed. He stood for a moment 
as if listening to the song, and then walked with swift 
strides in the direction whence it proceeded. As he 
approached the lire it sometimes flared brightly up, 
and then sunk again so as to be scarcely disthi- 
guisliable. Near it sat a man scraping together the 
burning straw, and chanting a song, of which, thoi/gh 
the words were cheerful, the tune was extremely 
plaintive : — 

** When the great wide world was all shared out, 

They cheated us out of our home ; 

But though houseless and homeless wo wander about, 
We are free wherever wo roam.” 

"Arc you at that doleful ditty again, old fellow P” 
said the unknown as he approached the singer and 
laid his hand in a friendly mamicr on his shoulder, 
" What’s the matter with you P” 

Peti — ^for it was no other than the old gipsy with 
whom we have already become acquainted — started up, 
and as he recognised the features of the speaker, 
seized him by the arm, and dragged him out of the 
circle of the fire light. 

" For God’s sake, Viola ! if any'onc should see you,” 
he exclaimed, as the other resisted this movement. 

W'^hat are you thinking of, Peti P ” was the reply, 
os he freed himself from the friendly grasp. " I’ve 
been lying in the ditch till I’m wet to the skin. 1 
must dry myself.” , 

“No, no! you must away,” urged Peti; "the 
whole village is full of your enemies ; you must run, 
Viola, as fast and as far as your feet will carry you I ” 

I "Well, weU, old boy,” answered Viola, as he 
I stretched himself comfortably out by tha fire; "but 
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for a couple of miles round there is just now not a 
living soul but ourselves/' 

1 “But they know you a couple of miles off. This 
! very afternoon, when we were talking down there by 
; St. Vilmos* Wood, the Pandours standing by the Retys* 
garden knew you.” 

I “ Ah, indeed ! Well, if they have so much desire 
' for my company, I am ready to receive them.” And 
I he drew the pistols from his belt, and began to 
examine them. 

" Viola, Viola ! your rashness will be your destruc- 
tion.” 

So much the better, perhaps,” replied the out- * 
! law, as he laid down a hatchet by his side; “would it 
not be better to die at once than to live as I live — 
cursing the daylight that may guide my ]M 5 rsccutors 
in tlieir pursuit — ^trembling when a bii’d rustics in the 
I brake — seeing an enemy in every stump of a tree as I 
walk at night through the woods — flying from men 
: and herding amongst the beasts of the forest — dream- 
: of prison and the ‘gallows P Believe me, Peti, such 

a life is not worth caring for.” 

“ And your wife and children 

“Ay, my wife and children!” repeated Viola, 

I sighing deeply as he gazed fixedly at the fire, which 
just gave suflicicut light to enable Peti to perceive 
the expression of profound melancholy that over- 
' spread his manly features. 

“Don’t be cast down, comrade,” said the gipsy, 

I after long silence ; “ things may come round, but just 
j now you must get out of the way. The Restoration 
I is at hand, you know, and Nyuzo would like well, 
j before the elections, to make a merit of catching you. 

I Confound him, — he has a spy amongst us, and I don't 
! know who. If 1 hadn’t happened to meet you here 
I it would have bccu all over with you. They know 
I you thought of going down to the village to-night, 

1 and they’ve got everything ready. The Pandours are 
about everywhere, and some arc disguised as pea- 
I sants. They’ve locked up the landlord and his people, 

I who might have let you know — and here have I been 
j sitting this liour, humming the old song that you 
j might hear, and shaking all the wdiilc like a leaf.” 

I “ Where is my wife ? ” exclaimed Viola, suddenly 
starting up ; “ have the Pandours been to her, too P ” 

With great hesitation, and omitting all the most 
atrocious circumstances, as w'cll as the dangerous 
stale of the woman, the gipsy now made known to 
Viola what had Iiappcncd tliat day, — namely, that his 
wife and children had been driven from their cottage, 
that every one in the village had refused them shelter, 
dreading the consequence of any apparent connexion 
w'ith him — adding, that they had at length found a 
refuge at Tengelyi’s. 

“ My wife !— Susi ^ the hands of the notary P 
Ab a prisoner?” 

“No, no; she’s taion .good core of— out of 
Christiau compassion, as they say.” 

“ Christian compassion ! ” muttered Viola between 
his teeth ; “ and if it should only be a trap ? ” 

“No; this once you’re mistaken,” replied the 


gipsy earnestly; “but don’t stop talking now — ^it 
may cost you your life. Before sunrise I must be at 
St. Vilmos, and you’ll be safe in the forest there. 
Come, we’U have a reckoning with them some day— 
a little bit of revenge is good sometimes — but wait 
a bit.” 

“ I must see Tengelyi first,” said Viola, drawing 
back; “he’s the only one who has befriended my 
jK)or Susi.” 

“ But what good will it do Tengelyi if they catch 
you ? ” said Peti, vainly seeking to dotam him, as he 
turned, and was walking rapidly in the direction of 
the village. 

“ There’s a vile plot against him,” answered Viola, 
as lie moved on, followed by Peti, who seemed deter- 
mined, if he could not avert, to shore his fate : “ he shall 
know of it — to-morrow may be too late. The birds 
arc hungry for their prey. It will not take me more 
than an hour, then I’ll return with you to St. 
Vilmos.” 

Peti shook his head mournfully. “It’s no use, 
brother — it’ll come to no good— but I’ll go with you 
— if they hang you, I don’t know what use there is 
for old Peti in the world.” 

Viola pressed his hand in silence and they walked 
on towards the village, where preparations had been 
made for his capture more elaborate than any ever 
known, except for the expected visit of the Ober- 
Gespaim. 

This grand occasion was now fast approaching. 
The Ober-Gespaim was daily expected to make his 
appearance in Taksony, to be present at the triennial 
election of the county officers — the Restoration as it 
is termed. The two parties — called conservative and 
liberal — though in reality they differed little more 
than the two sides of ilie same coin — ^^vhich bear a 
different inscription but arc of the same metal — had 
mustered Iheir forces, and were vying with each other 
to the utmost capacity of their respective kitchens 
and cellars, in their hospitalities towards all who had 
voles. 

On the 30th of October the house of Vantornyi, 
the head of the liberal party, was thrqpgcd with 
guests from early dawm, although the county depu- 
tation was not expected till the middle of the day, 
and the Obcr-Gcspann himself not till towards even- 
ing. The house a few years ago had been one of 
those so common in Hungary that scarcely any one 
wlio has travelled in that country can have failed to 
see such a one. It had eight windows in the length, 
and three in the breadth of the house ; a tower at 
each of the four corners, in the middle a large door 
painted red, with three steps leading up to it, and 
over it the family arms cut in stone, &c. &c. all of 
which any one may see a hundred times a day. Bnt 
after Mr. James Vantornyi had visited England, and 
had become affected to the most alarming extent with 
the malady of Anglo-mania — so prevalent in Hungary 
— ^he had pulled down the old house, and built another 
exactly after the pattern in the^ “London Encyclopcedia 
of Cottage Architecture.” He liad furnished it, too. 
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with so many English comforts and conveniences 
that the Hungarian occupants did not know which way 
to turn themselves. Nothing wtys wanting— not even 
a Bramah lock — but unfortunately, it happened one 
day that the porter got drunk, and mislaid the key, 
and as Mr. James, who always carried the other, was 
absent at Festh, the household remained locked up 
for three days and three nights, and had no other 
mode of ingress or egress than by the drawing-room 
window. 

It was already growing dark ; a tea-table, quite in 
the English style, had been placed for the Ober- 
Gcspaim, and the lady of the house had made her 
last arrangements in the handsomest rooms of the 
house, which were destined for his lordship’s use. 
The gentlemen of the deputation, who had arrived at 
twelve o’clock, were scattered through various apart- 
ments, some playing at cards, and squabbling in the 
Latin tongue; others engaged in a hot political dispute, 
in which there were four difPerent points discussed by 
thirty persons, who took twelve different views of 
tliem — when suddenly the door of the principal apart- 
ment was tom open — and a breathless servant ex- 
claiming, “ Here he is 1 ” announced to the company 
the advent of the great man. 

Instantly there was a rush towards one comer, 
•wdiere ky a heap of costly furs, without which a 
Magyar never considers himself in full dress, and then 
to another, which served, pro tempore, as an arsenal 
for the guests to deposit the numerous weapons, also 
indispensable to guk-costume in Hungary. 

**Domine, spectabile! — I do assure you that is mine — 
green with marten cried the Ober-Eiscal, detaining 
one of the company who had just thrown on a fur, 
and was hunying away for his sword. The attacked 
party manfully defended his property, and the Ober- 
Fiscol, perceiving at last that he was in the wrong, 
desisted, but not till in the straggle his kalpag (cap) 
with its gold band and heron’s plumes, had been 
knocked off and trodden upon. 

** I can’t find my sword,” cried one, forgetting in 
this new loss his losses at cards, which he had before 
been hcavjjy lamenting, while Soskuty was straining 
every nerve to get through into the side room where the 
furs were, prophesying, like Cassandra, to deaf cars, 
that he, the head of the deputation, would have to 
appear furless before the Ober-Gcspann. 

“ Have the goodness, I beg ! Pray make way— 
pray — am the head of the deputation— blue with 
gold lace. I mast get in ! Do but consider ! ” till at 
length the garment, with the loss of two buttons and 
somewhat ^tered colour, (having unfortunately been, 
like the kalpag, thrown down and trampled on,) 
reached its rightful owner. He threw it on, increasing 
the anxieties of the deputation not a little by cries of, 
'‘Make haste,, gentlemen! You might have been 
ready long ago t Tlie Ober-Gespann is already 
arrived ! ** 

The confusion rose t6 its culminating point ; furs, 
, swords, an4 kalpags were quarrelled for, and the 
^'deputation .did not perceive that their spokesman, the 


Eeverend Dean Zsolvay, who had all this time been 
walking up and down, rehearsing his speech, now 
stood in the middle of the room destitute of both his 
official decorations, of three-cornered hat and pallium, 
or mantle, which latter he had put off on account of 
the heat. 

“Let us go! let us go!” cried Soskuty at last, 
turning to tlie deputation, which now thronged 
round him armed and fully arrayed ; “ wc must receive 
him in the hall.” 

'‘Where’s 'the hat? the clerical mantle? His 
Excellency will be here directly. A hat here for his 
Reverence the Dean — ^any sort of one, so it is but 
three-cornered,” screamed the worthy president, run- 
ning up and down, and occasioning ever new bustle 
and confusion, which rose to a more and more despe- 
rate pitch as the agonising news was bruited about 
that the Ober-Gespann was already on the Tretplatz, 

— ^in the village, in the garden itself I At length the hat 
was fo\md, (some glasses had been accidentally set on 
it,) and just at the last moment the Dean was provided 
with a mantle, and the whole party pressed in disorder 
into the hall. 

It was a splendid deputation, at least in the sense 
in which that word is understood in Hungary, tliat is 
to say, it displayed vast quantities of gold and silver lace. 
Soskuty glittered so that the blue colour of his short 
Hungarian tunic could scarcely be seen, and his red 
round face shone with the double consciousness of his 
costly Barel, and his dignity as chief of the depu- 
tation. 

He bowed three times to his Excellency, and the 
deputation did likewise, forming themselves into a 
semicircle with much clattering of spurs. 

A solemn silence followed. The Ober-Gespann, in 
spite of the blue spot on his brow, which he had got 
by his carriage having been upset at the entrance of 
the village, looked all smiling condescension. The 
Dean, who was* to be spokesman on the occasion, stood 
forward, and all was breathless expectation. Suddenly, 
however, it was observed that the orator, as he looked 
at the manuscript speech which he held in his hand, 
turned very pale. At length, however, lie began in | 
trembling accents to pronounce the great man’s long i 
titles, but his voice fell lower and lower, and at last - 
faded away into thin air. There was a long pause. | 
Soskuty slipped behind him, and whispered “ Out with j 
it, for heaven’s sake, whatever it is !” 

The orator again glanced with every sign of terror i. 
and perplexity at his manuscript, and then, making a I 
violent effort, began j 

“You enter with a pleasant countenance, most ! 
revered sir, our humble circle ; and whereas hitherto | 
many have sighed for your approach, every heart is now 
refreshed by your presence.” 

Here the Ober-Gespann was observed to cover his 
smiling face with his handMbrchief, while the village 
pastor, who had been included in the deputation, 
manifestly grew very fidgetty. 

The orator proceeded with rather more courage : — 
“Reverence and gratitude follow your footsteps; in 
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the whole countiy there is not one who is not proud 
to regard you as its spiritual head. 

My good sir/’ cried the Pastor, in a hoarse whis- 
per, “ I tell you that’s a speech of mine.” 

” How jealous those parsons are !” observed one of 
the deputation to his neighbour, and they both turned 
again to listen regardless of the interruption. The 
Dean went on : — 

" The humble flock now standing before you”— the 
startled deputation shook its head doubtfully — ** is but 
a small portion of those which feed upon your pastures, 
and he who leads them to you, though he wears a 
better garment, is no better than the rest,” Here 
Soskuty looked a little offended ; some of the spectators 
began to whisper, and his Excellency could not 
quite suppress a smile. 

“ Reverend sir, what are you talking about P” whis- 
pered Soskuty ; ” do pray turn over.” 

The Dean half beside Idmself did as he was bid, and 
went on; — “Here you would in vain seek for knowledge 
and science ; in vain for patriotic services ;* in vain for 
all those things on which man prides himself. You 
sec before you mere boors — boors in their holiday 
clothes.” Here the indignant deputation could no 
longer restrain itself. 

“ Arc you mad, Dean Zsolvay ? ” was heard from 
more than one voice.” 

“But all good Christians,” sighed the reverend 
orator with the resignation of a saint ; “there is not 
an infidel in the whole flock.” 

“He is out of his wits,” cried the deputation; 
“ cry, Myen ! and drown his voice,” and they all began 
to shout so that the remainder of the speech was 
inaudible. 

The Ober-Gcspann returned thanks as well as his 
risible muscles would permit, and the unfortunate 
orator retired, exclaiming in a tone of despair as he 
rushed, from the room, “ Some one has changed my 
mantle.” 

“Where did you get hold of my speech P” cried 
the little Pastor, elbowing his way after him through 
the crowd. 

“Leave me alone — Cleave me alone! You have 
made me wretched,” was the answer. 

“So, sol :Very fine! You go and deliver my 
speech ; and to-morrow, when the Bishop comes for 
the visitation, I have nothing to say to him.” 

“ Por heaven’s sake ! what induced you to put on 
my mantle P ” 

“Your mantle! ” 

“Yes. Peel in the pocket, and you’ll find the 
speech I ought to have spoken.” 

The Pastor put his hand into the pocket, drew 
forth a neat packet, clasped his hands in mute con- 
sternation, and the two orators mourned together 
in silence. 

In the meantime, a very different scene was 
passing a few miles off, at the village of Tiszareji;. 
Young Akos Rety had seized the opportunity of the 
electioneering bustle to enjoy an hour or two of 
happiness in the society of Ten^yi’s daughter, Yilxna, 


a happiness but seldom enjoyed of late ; for, partly 
in consequence of political difference, and parUy from 
the intrigues of the baroness, a coldness W sprung 
up between the families, which had ended in some- 
thing like a prohibition of intercourse ; enforced no 
less on the side of the poor but nobly-bom notary^ 
than on that of the wealthy baron. 

But, for the first time in her life, his wife has 
been tempted to disobey, moved pai^y by tender- 
ness for the young people, partly, perhaps, by the ^ 
maternal frailty that urges the advantage of so spien- * 
did an alliance for her daughter. Long and anxiously 
has the lover been waited for; for ho has had to 
ride in a pitch-dark night over the wide, desolate 
steppe, where wolves are often met with, and to make 
his way across more than one treacherous marsh. 

Swiftly have the hours flown ; and now, though it 
is very late, though the servants have long since 
retired to bed, and even the mother is dozing as she 
sits on the sofa opposite, the lover still lingers, and 
Yilma can scarcely find it in her heart to bid him go. 
He is urging, with all the ardour of youth and love, 
that they shall take some measures to put an end to 
the painful suspense of their present position, 
j “ Dearest Yilma, this cannot go on ; this perpetual 
constraint is not to be borne. I will speak with your 
father.” 

“ Oh, no — no ! ” said Yilma, imploringly. “ Until 
we have Boron Bely’s consent, there is no hope of 
liis.” 

“ My father will not refuse it— believe me, ho will 
not. If, then, I open my heart to him — ^when I tell 
him that life without you will be a curse, but with 
you, heaven — ^that I desire of him nothing but his 

blessing ! Yilma spoke no word to encourage 

her lover’s hopes, but she looked up in his face with 
inexpressible joy. He went on “ Yes, my Yilma, 
we will be happy ! I have already spoken with your 
mother ; I have explained all to her. I possess, at a 
village a few miles from here, a house and garden 
that I have inherited from my mother. It is small 
and simple, but it is my own ; there we will begin 
our little scheme of happiness. Your ps^'ents shall 
come and live with us,” (Yilma looked radiant with 
delight,) “ and your little brother, too, dearest. Yes, 
and old Liptakin, too, shall she not ? She loves us 
aUso!” 

“ Old Liptakin, of course ;■ and our good Pastor, 
Yandorz, will visit us very often.” 

The girl clapped her hands. “ And a garden, too ; 
you said a garden, did you not P ” 

“Yes; a fine large garden,” he reph’cd, pressing 
her hands between his, and gazmg on her, while in 
his pale cheek and ^ming glance there spoke a 
passion that half terrified her. “ Dearest, best be- 
loved! say, then, once — say, once more, that you | 
will be mine ! ” 

“Thine!” she murmured, faintly. And his first 
burning kiss was pressed upon her lips. 

Just then there was a sudden noise in the next 
room, as if a heavy body had fallen to the ground ; 
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tben a stifled ciy, and the tread of a heavy footstep. 
Yilxna screamed; the mother sprimg from the sofa, 
Trhere she 1^ been dozing, and Akos snatched* a 
candle and nished to the door. As he entered the 
next room he saw some one quit it by the opposite 
door ; and at the same instant he stumbled over the 
body of a man that lay on the floor. But while he 
bent over him to ascertain who it was, a shot was 
flred, and Akos himself fell forward bathed in 
blood. 

(7*0 be emtiuued») 


5 LA BENSiBftOSA. 

BY O. S. NEWTON, II.A. 

The works of this artist have a pertain refilled 
elegance and delicacy peculiar to themselves. ' No 
one could so well enter into the spirit of Bterne, and 
give us the presentment of his characters. His /tirie 
was in ** pieces de ckract^,’* mid in the representation 
of gentle humour. But his powers were by no means 
limited to tills fange, for in his ^ Lear and Cordelia’* 
ho proved his aMty to represent one of the most 
touchm, scenes in Shakspeare. In all his works 
there may. use such an expression, a high 

degree "'mF sensibility— indicative of tlie delicately 
organized temperament of the painter — who unhappily 
became a prey before his death to the most afflicting 
visitation that can befal humanity. 


THE TENDENCIES OE INDXJSTBIAL AET. 

SPEECH or H. BE XAMARTINE, AT THE PBENCH 
ACADEMY. 

*'...! CAN easily comprehend how a poetic tem- 
perament can allow his imagination to indulge in 
lamentations over pastoral scenery, over the fair face 
of nature, banished tind estranged by manufactories ; — 
I can understmid the complaints of such a mind against 
our age of machmbry; for obscuring heaven’s azure 
vault with SQoty exhmations, and cutting up with the 
straight lines of railways the winding paths, the 
daisied greensward, along which our youthful feet 
loved to wander. But if we cannot frown upon such 
regrets as these, still the elevated and just judgment 
of the statesman camiot share them, cannot sympathise 
with them nay, that judgment, were it even to take 
the poetic view of the subject, must find in the fevered, 
ceaseless movement of the industrial world, which 
renders iron, water, Are, eveiy element, the active and 
efficient servant man, more true poetry than in the 
dull, sluggish inAetion of ignorance and sterility, the 
eontemplative repose ti a nature which muitipUeji not 
the wo^s of God i^lie works of man. 

We have heard , quoted, in support of the opinion 
agaiust indosirial pro^iessi^ ihe great modem &ot of 

S inland. But ttat opinl^ftmj.be coufnted out of the 
the teiy an^ority fMHuoed to maintain it 
opponent turn to ihe notes of ** Childe Harold,” 


and he will find tibie started and decided ag^t 
him. The illnsfoiotu poet was asked, which he tbpufliht, 
science or nature, most poetical P He pointed to the 
ocean, saying, ” In my turn, I wiU ask you which is 
most poetic^, — that sea empty, bare, deserted, tra- 
versed only by the savage in the trunk of a tree, 
hollowed by himself, — or this gulf covered with vessels, 
each bearing within it under the shade of its cloud of 
sails thousands of disciplined men, and riding the 
subject waves — subject to the mighty hidden will of 
its helm?” Was not such a question indeed an 
answer? 

We have heard machinery condemned; and yet, 
what are machines but the artificial hands of the ope- 
rator? What is the spinning-wheel— what is the 
spindle, but a machine, invented by the spinner in 
imitation of the spider or the silk-worm ? What is 
the plough itself but the earliest of all machines, in- 
vent^ by the husbandman, that he might penetrate 
deeper into the soil, and wrest from it a more abun- 
dant crop, with less cost of labour, with less sweat of 
brow ? 

Eor man everything is a machine. lie has but 1o 
think, and machines are the unwearying limbs of his 
mind, working while he rests. The animal invents no 
machines — herein lies his weakness ; man invents and 
employs them, herein lies his power. They are so 
many tokens of his perfectibility. Beware then, lest, 
while condenming industrial operation, you may be 
blaspheming creation. It is not civilization, corrupt 
and greedy of gain, that has made man industrial ; 
God made him industrial when He made him per- 
fectible. Do not rob him of his privilege. 

We have been told that England does violence to 
the whole world, in order to force it into its system of 
barter and consumption. I will neither accuse nor 
excuse England. History accredits not the judgments 
of one nation against another. But I may be permitted 
to call your attention to the vast difference existing 
between the conquests, however violent, however 
iniquitous, achieved in the name of the industrial 
principle, and those undertaken in the name of the 
military eystem. Through whatever garden of Eden 
ccHiquering Rome passed, she left behind her a desolate 
wilderness. Wherever Carthage, T^re, and England 
liave gone, their vestiges are to be found in colonics, 
in rising nations, in masses of consumers and pro- 
ducers. 

I agree with those who condemn the unjnst opium 
war with China ; yet if I rise, not merely to the height 
of the historian who sees nothing but the fact before 
him, but to tho height of that philosophy of history, 
which, in its comprehensive glance, takes in the results 
as they effect civilization at huge ; even here can I 
not find come compensation for these aggressions of 
England upon the East ? Who can tell whether tho 
first gun fixed by a merchant vessel, in the eom- 
mencement of the Chinese war, may not have thrown 
open the gates of a new world? Who can tell but that 
it may reunite four hundred nuUions of active, htiiyi 
thinking men to the great oemmuiiity of Euzqp^ 
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nations? Aiul if ihiBbeso««--azkdIdoabt not that itis 
so,— what a future lies before us t 

As a proof how cautiously we ought to speak of the 
results of the most trivial occurrence, the most ap- 
parently insignificwt discovery in industrial art, I 
content myself with mentioning throe facts — small 
indeed, as facts, but how large in principle, how vast 
in result! — ^facts, by apparent accident, yet provi- 
dentially, coincident in their occurrenee in tlie be- 
ginning of this century. Indeed, I feel that I need 
do no more than mention them. 

In 1763, 1 believe, a few grains of tea were brought 
for the first time, as a curiosity, to the Governor 
General of India ; and at the present day to meet the 
consumption of England, Germany, Russia; Switzer- 
land, whole fleets of thrce-dccked vessels traverse the 
ocean every sii months, bearing chests of tea, the 
trade of two worlds. 

Another of these facts : About forty years ago, the 
American cotton-plant was brought to the Pacha of 
Egypt ; it was cultivated in the slime of the Nile, and 
now, half the vessels of every nation arc employed in 
transporting to Europe the cotton of the Nile. But 
this is not all ; the eyes of politicians have been opened, 
and it is suddenly remembered t^t the Isthmus of 
Suez, forgotten for so many centuries by Commerce, 
is the shortest way to the Indies, — ^the most direct 
communication between the continents. 

One more last fact : About fifty years ago, an 
English mechanic discovered the incalculable power of 
expansion of the steam of boiling water, and the 
steam-engine was invented 1 

And now, what is the result of these three in- 
dustrial facts synchronizing in the same century? 
The result is, if I may so speak, a new creation of the 
geographical, political, moral, and commercial world ; 
the result is, the drawing together the extremities of 
the earth ; the result is, the fusion of languages, races, 
mamiers, interest ; the result is, an increase of strength 
and union to humanity at largo, such as Deity alone 
can estimate. In short, the result is, the realization, 
in a future and not distant day, of that vision of 
every age and every creed, universal monarchy — ^the 
true universal monarchy, of commerce, industry, in- 
telligence and thought.’^ 

— ♦— 


ASPECTS OF NATURE.' 

Ahidst the political simmer of the Prussian capital, 
we were glad to see that the Berliners did not dlow 
to pass unnoticed the attainment of his eightieth year 
by Alexander Von Humboldt, “the Napoleon of 
Natural Science,” as he has been appositely called, to 
convey the idea thatain mastery of mind, and com- 

(1) “Atpeeta of Notuto. In diffbrent Lan^ tad difforant 
Climates; with SoientlSe •Elucidations.” By Alexander Von 
Humboldt Translated by Mrs. Sabine. Svols. Longman E Co. 
and ^ohn Murray. 



prehensive grasp of intelleot, he stands toth from 
amongst his contemporaries. Ob^ie doioe exolauned; 
after receiving a visit from Humbeddt, a man! 

I know of no man to c(»npare him to : he resembles 
a source of ever-gushing sweet waters; he knows 
every tiling, and knows thoroughly what he does know.'^ 
This is an excellent definition of the soundness of 
Humboldt’s cyclopedian mind, one of the greatest that 
has flourished in any age, and one of the most 
important of our own. * 

The poet’s comparison of the philosopher to “a J 
source of' ever-gushing sweet waters ” harmonises ] 
most happily with the charming character of “the 
Aspects of Nature of which we propose to take such 
a survey as may convey to the reader some idea of its 
vast accumulation of the wealth of nature, and of “its 
unfailing influence on the feelings, the moral dis- 
positions, and the destinies of man.” 

The first edition of the “ Aspects ” was published 
nearly half a century ago, when its literary excellence 
and high scientific aim were at once recognised by the 
reading world. Another edition was prepared by 
Humboldt, when he was at Paris in 1820 ; and at the 
same time was added an Essay on Volcanoes, with a 
paper on “the Vital Power.” To these was added 
“the Rhodian Genius,” the development of a phy- 
siological idea, which originated in Humboldt’s 
conversations with Schiller, during his long stay at 
Jena : the philosopher was then deeply engaged on 
the muscular and nervous fibres when excited by 
contact witli chemically difiereut subjects ; researches 
which well assorted with the poet’s recollection of his 
youthful studies, and thus gave rise to the above paper, 
cleverly characterised by William Humboldt os a 
“ semi-poctic clothing of severe scientific truths.” 

Although the several treatises which form the 
“Aspects” were written many years since, their 
illustrious author, mens sana in eorpore sano , — ^has 
enjoyed the satisfaction of completing a third edition 
of his book, “ remoulding it entirely afresh, to meet 
the requirements of the present time.” In the work 
as it originally appeared, the treatises themselves are 
brief and may be described as the literary portion ; 
whilst the scientific illustrations are conveyed in the 
form of Elucidations or Annotations, which in the 
edition before us have been cither enlarged or replaced 
by new and more comprehensive ones. The treatises, 
therefore, arc, so to speak, the texts upon which the 
author discourses most eloquently ; whilst the Anno- 
tations illustrate^ in the higher or rosthctic sense of the 
term, the study of Nature ; the enjoyment of which is 
enhanced by insight into the more hidden connexion of 
the different powers and forces, strongly aided “ by 
bringing together in a small space the results of oareful 
observation on the most varied subjects ; by showing 
the importance of exact numerical data, oud the use 
to be made of them by well considered arrangement 
and comparison ; and by opposing the dogmatic half- 
knowled^ and arrogant scepticism which have long , 
too much prevailed in what are called the higher'^; 
circles of society.” 
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In exemplification of bringing up the information i ancient condition of the globoi when these eievationB 
to the present time, wc may mention that Humboldt wre shoals, and the Steppes themselves were the bottom 


has avaOed himself of some important corrections ob- 
tained within the last few months in the hypsometrical 


of a great Mediterranean sea.” 

The analogy of the Ocean and the Desert is main- 


comparison of the culminating summits in South tained in thus speaking of the plains of the interior 
America and Central Asia : of Africa : 


"The determinations of the heights of two mountains 
in the eastern chain of the Andes of Bolivia, the Corata 
and the Illimani, have been freed from tho errors which 
had placed those mountains above the Chimborazo, but 
without as yet restoring to the latter with certainty its 
ancient pre-eminence among the snowy summits of the 
Now World. In the Himalaya, the recently executed 
trigonometrical measurement of the Kinchinginga 
(28,178 English feet,) places it next in altitude to the 
Dhawalagiri, a new and more exact trigonometrical 
measurement of which has also been recently made.” 

The impressive tone of the “Aspects” bears evidence 
of the advantages under which the work orimnated — 

“ in the presence of natural scenes of grandeur or of 
beauty, — on the Ocean, in tlie forests of the Orinoco, 
in tho Steppes of Venezuela, and in the mountain 
wildernesses of Peru and Mexico. Detached frag- 
ments were written down on the spot and at the 
moment, and were afterwards moulded into a whole.” 
Hence the book is not a mere closet study ; but the 
broad and majestic features of the subject ore trans- 
ferred with artistic and literary treatment of the 
highest order; and the pictures of tropical scenery 
throughout the work arc alike distinguished by their 
vivid fidelity and magnificence ; this immediate con- 
templation being heightened — Ilumboidfyped, so to 
speak, — ^by tho additional force of the Annotations. 

“ Steppes and Deserts,” their phenomena and phy- 
siognomy, ore treated of in tho opening chapter : 

" On quitting tho mountain vayeys of Caraccos, the 
island-studded lake of Tacari^a, whose surface reflects 
the stems of plantains and bananas, and on leaving 
behind him meads adorned with the bright and tender 
green of the Tahitian sugar-cane, or the darker verdure 
of the Cacao groves, the traveller, looking southward, 
sees unroll, before him Bteppes receding until they 
vanish in the far horizon.” "Like the ocean, the 
Steppe fills the mind with the feeling of infinity. . . . 
Yet the aspect of the clear transparent mirror of the 
ocean, with its light, curling, gently foaming sportive 
waves, cheers the heart like that of a friend ; but the 
Steppes lie stretched before us dead and rigid, like the 
stony crust of a desolate planet. ... In Northern 
Europe, the Heaths, which, covered with a single race 
of plwts, repelling all others, extend from the point of 
Jutland to the mouth of the Scheldt, may be regarded 
as true Steppes, — but Steppes of small extent and hilly 
surface, if compared with, the Llanos and Pampas of 
South America, or even with the Prairies of the Missouri 
and the Barrens of the Coppermine Uiver, where range 
countless herds of the shaggy buffalo and musk ox.” 

The Traveller’s transition to the sea of sand then 
gives tise to a deduction of sublime pliilosophy : 

" Fresh from t^ie richest luxuriance of organic life, he 
treads at once the desolate margin of a treeless desert. 
Neither hill nor cliff rises* like an island in the ocean, 
to break the uniformity of the boundless plain, only here 
and there broken sttata of limestone, several hundred 
/ Smiare miles in extent, appear sensibly higher than the 
ai^oining parts. 'Banks^ is tho name given to them by 
the natives ; as if langdhge instinctively recalled the more 


of Africa ; 

" Like the wide expanse of the Pacific Ocean, it is 
only in recent times that attempts have been made to 
explore them thoroughly. They are parts of a sea of 
sand, which, stretching eastward, separates fruitful re- 
gions from each other, or enclose them like islands ; 
as where the Desert, near the basaltic mountains of 
Harudsh, surrounds the Oasis of Siwah, rich in date 
trees, and in which the ruins of the temple of Ammon 
mark tho venerable site of an ancient civilization.” 

Tliis is picturesque painting, reflected, but with 
comparative faintness, even in the most brilliant of 
Horace Vemet’s Desert pictures. The climatology of 
the region is thus concisely given : 

" Neither dew nor rain bathe these desolate plains, or 
develop on their glowing surface the germs of vegetable 
life ; for heated columns of air, everywhere ascending, 
dissolve tho vapours, and disperse each swiftly vanishing 
cloud.” 

These few words are the quintessence of a treatise ; 
how few, yet liow fitly chosen I 

From the Annotations and Additions let us select 
a few instances, the value of which must be extensively 
appreciated. For example, the application of science 
to the nicer appreciation of some of the grandest 
features of travel. Estimates of the fall of rivers, of 
their rapidity, and tho length of their course, arc so 
deceptive, that the plain at the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains nearest the Spanish, James’s, and Long’s 
Peaks, was estimated, previous to the important ex- 
pedition of Captain Fremont, sometimes at 8,000, and 
sometimes at 3,000 feet ; whereas, by measurement, 
partly trigonometrical, and partly barometrical, the 
elevation of these peaks is proved to exceed that of 
any of the summits of the Andes of North Mexico. 
It was from a similar deficiency of barometrical mea- 
surements, that the true elevation of the Himalaya 
continued so long uncertain ; but now the resources 
which belong to the cultivation of science have in- 
creased in India to such a degree, that Captain Gerard, 
when on the Tarhigang, near the Sutlej, north of 
Shipke, at an elevation of 19,411 Englisli feet, after 
breaking three barometers, had still four equally 
correct ones remaining. Humboldt was the first to 
- represent in geometric profile the form of entire 
countries ; and Fremont has applied in his map, on a 
grand scale, this grapliic method of portraying the 
form of tlie earth in a vertical direction, or the elcva- 
; tion of the solid portions of our planet above its 
watery covering. 

To the astonishment of the adventurous travellers, 
[ (Fr4mont and his companions,) they found the top of 
, Fremont’s peak, (13,568 fe||t,) visited by bees: 
I " perhaps,” adds Humboldt, “ like the butter&es seen 
^ by me, also among perpetuhl snow, but in the much 
^ more elevated regions in the Andes of Peru, they bad 
) been carried hither involuntarily by ascending currents 
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of oir. *1 have seen in the Pacific, at a great distance 
froth the coast, large wiaged lepidopterous insects fall 
on the deck of the ship, having, no doubt, been car- 
ried far out to sea by land winds/* 

Qf the Bison, or American buffalo, wo find some 
interesting traits ; inter alia^ it is worthy of remark 
that the bison has exerted on influence on the progress 
of geography in trackless mountainous regions. These 
animals wander in winter in search of a milder dimate, 
in herds of several thousands, to the south of the 
Ark^as River. In these migrations, their size and 
iinwieldiness make it difficult for them to pass over 
high mountains. When, therefore, a well-trodden 
buffdo path is met with, it is advisable to follow it, as 
being sure to conduct to the most convenient pass 
across the mountains. The best routes through the 
Cumberland mountains, in the south-west parts of 
Virginia and Kentucky, in the Rocky Mountains, 
between the svnirccs of the Yellow Stone and the 
Platte, and between the southern branch of the 
Colombia and the Rio Colorado of California, were 
thus marked out beforehand by buffalo paths. The 
advances of settlement and cultivation have gradually 
driven the buffalo from all the Eastern States : they 
formerly roamed on the banks of the Mississippi, and 
of the Ohio far beyond Pittsburg. 

Probably, there is not a more beautiful phenomenon 
than the Oases, islands dispersed in the sea of sand, 
and containing springs of water and a flourishing 
vegetation, to refresh the exhausted traveller, and to 
show to man the unfailing Providence of God in the 
extremities of peril and suftcring. The ancients 
reckoned but three of those Oases, which Strabo com- 
pared to the spots on a panther’s skin; but their 
number lias been considerably augmented by the dis- 
coveries of modem travellers. The third Oasis of the 
ancients, now called Siwah, was the site of the temple 
of the horned Ammon, and the supposed pcriodicdly 
cool fountain of the Sun. The ruins of Ummibida, 
(Omen-Beydah,) belong incontestibly to the fortified 
caravansaries at the temple of Ammon, and therefore 
to the most ancient monuments which have come down 
to us from the early dawn of civilization. The word 
Oasis, according to Strabo, Herodotus, and Wessel, 
is Egyptian, and synonymous with Auasis and Hyasis. 
In the later times of the Coesars, malefactors were 
sent to the Oases ; being banished to these islands, in 
the sea of sand, as the Spaniards and tlic English have 
sent criminals to the Ealklands or to New Holland. 
Escape by the ocean is almost easier than through the 
desert. The fertility of the Oases is subject to dimi- 
nution by the invasion of sand. 

The Mar de Sargasso has long puzzled geographers 
and navigators by the indefiniteness of the expression. 
Humboldt, from his own careful researches, and from 
the comparison of the logs or journals of many Eng- 
lish and Erencb vessels, considers the Mar to include 
two banks of fucus, of which the greater and 
easternmost one, of a lengthened shape, is situated 
between the panels of 19^ and 34^ N. lat., in a 
meridian of seven degrees to the west of the Island 


of CoTSO, one of tho Azores; while the lesser and 
westernmost bank, of a roundisli form, is situated 
between the Bermudas and the Bahamas, (lat. 25^ — 
31®, long. 66® — 74®,) the two banks being connected 
by a transverse band of Eueus natans; and the two 
groups and the band, under the old name of the 
Sargasso Sea, occupy altogether a space exceeding six 
or seven times the area of Germany. Those inferences 
have been approved and adopted by Major Rcnnell, in 
his great work on Currents. This vegetation of the 
ocean presents the most remarkable example of an 
assemblage of “social plants’* of a single species';* 
its uniformity has no parallel. Yet, the astonishment 
of the companions of Columbus in 1492, wlien sur- 
rounded by sca-wced uninterruptedly from Sept. 16 
to Oct. 8, sliows that the magnitude of the pheno- 
menon at least was previously unknown to the sailors. 
Humboldt has determined the ship’s place, while 
Columbus was traversing these meadows of sea-weed ; 
from which wo learn that for three centuries and a- 
half the situation of this great accumulation* of fucus, 
whether resulting from tho local cliaracter of the 
bottom of the sea, or from the direction of the Gulf 
Stream, lias remained the same in the ever-moving 
oceanic clement. 

“ Tlie Ship of the Desert,” or “ the Land-Ship,” 
is the oriental poetic name for the Cornel; though it 
is not merely tho carrier of tho desert, tho fink 
which, rendering communication between different 
coiuitrics possible, coimects them with each other: 
lie is also, as Carl Ritter lias shown, the principal and 
essential condition of the nomadic life of nations m 
the patriarchal stage of national devek^ent, in the 
hot parts of our planet, wlicre rain is cither filtf>> 
gethcr wanting or very infrequent. N© animal’s life 
is so closely associated by natural bonds with a par- 
ticular stage of tlie development of the life of man, 
— a connexion historically established for seversd 
thousand years, — ^as tlie life of the Camel among the 
Bedouin tribes. Its use is even spreading in this age 
of mechanical locomotion ; forty camels having very 
recently been introduced into Java from Tencrifle. 

Another zoological distribution, worthy of note, is 
tho Pampas of Buenos Ayres being the haunt of 
troops of dogs descended from those introduced by 
the colonists, but which have become completely wild ; 
dwelling together in subterraneous hollows, and often 
attacking with bloodthirsty rage, the human race 
whom their progenitors served and defended. If tho 
society of these dogs becomes too numerous, some 
families detach themselves, and form new colonics. 
The annotations to this passage extends to nearly five 
pages, illustrative of the economy of the dog, and 
containing several new facts, 'i'hc extent of the 
Pampas of Buenos Ayres, wc may here mention, is so 
great, that while their northern margin is bordered 
by palm-trees, their southern extremity is almost 
continually covered with icc. 

The philosophic mind of Humboldt is nowhere 
more beautifully characterised in these volumes than 
in his frequent reference to “ the moral dispositions, 
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and the destinies of man/’ and an elevated appre- 
ciation of his agencies. In a note on “ the cultivation 
of farinaceous grasses/’ he tells us a negro slave of 
the great Cories was the first who cultivated wheat 
in New Spain. He had found three grains of it 
amongst the rice which had been brought from Spain 
for provision for the army. In the Franciscan con- 
vent of Quito, Humboldt saw preserved as a relic the 
earthen vessel which had contained the first wheat 
sown there by the Franciscan monk, Fray Jodoco 
Hixi, a native of Ghent in Flanders. Our philosopher 
was asked by the monks to explain to them the 
inscription on the vessel, which they thought must 
contain some mystic reference to the wheat. Hum- 
boldt read the motto, in the old German dialect, 
which was, "Whoso drinks from me, let him not 
forget his God,” "I too,” says Humboldt, "felt 
witli the monks that this old German drinking vessel 
was a truly venerable relic. Would that there had 
been preserved everywhere in the New Continent the 
names, not of those who made the earth desolate by 
bloody conquest, but of those who first entrusted to 
it these its fruits so early associated with the civili- 
zation of mankind in the Old Continent 1” This is, 
indeed, a noble sentiment, worthy of the enlightened 
author, who points out to minds oppressed wiili the 
cares or the sorrows of life, the soothing influence of 
the contemplation of nature, as peculiarly precious. 

Here we must halt in our discursive glance at the 
rich store of philosophicfd truths which this work 
presents. We shall return to it next month. 


RECENT WORJlS OF FICTION. 

THE OGILVIES.* 

To say that a book is vciy clever, is to ascribe to it 
the most marketable quality, — ^the most popular ex- 
cellence of the present day ; and this quidity will, we 
believe, be ascribed to " The Ogilvies,” on all hands. 
Now, although this is a clever age, and everything 
that is to find favour with the age must be clever; 
and although cleverness is a very good thing ; yet it is 
not the Alpha and Omega of all beauty and goodness 
in any, even the lower, departments of art. To assert 
that a novel ought to bo clever, is tantamount to 
saying, that a work of amusement ought to be amusing; 
and no one, in mercy to the reading world, ought to 
sit down and write a novel without the power of 
making something clever of it — at least, something 
dever enough to be amusing. Oh ! ye multitudinous 
novelists ! would ye only be clever,— even deverish / — 
and we, who are compelled to read your works, would 
bo thankful ! There is a thing towards which it is 
forbidden ns to be charitable, and that thing is called— 
Stupidity. If, as Schiller tells us, the gods themselves 
" fight in vain” against that hateful thing, what shall 
small Gritics do f They but rejoice when the heavy 
t;^ant ceases awhile from her oppression ; as we do at 

w .i f . t , , 

, (1) V^htOgUvlM.” ANortl. Svolf.pMk8v<K Chapman ft Hall, 


present, nnder the infinence of a tale which has not a 
particle of stupidity in it, and contains far better things 
than cleverness, even. 

From internal* evidence, iflerely, we should judge 
that "The Ogilvies” is the work of a woman— a 
young woman— and a woman of great and growing 
talent. The yonthfulness would, a priori, be against 
her, in the opinion of those who know wdl that 
although years do not always 

" ^bring the philosophic mind/’ 

they bring that experience which gives the right form 
and colour to the things of this eartL Tliey know 
that in the season of blossoms we must not look for 
fruit; — that while the metal is still in a state of 
fusion, we cannot know the device and legend which 
it will receive, and which will give it its due value. 
But there arc two sides — ^rather should we say, two 
hundred sides — to every question. Nature, which 
is one vast uniformity, is also an infinite diversity. 
Take this novel, for instance. (We presume that it 
would be superfiuous labour in ns to prove that this 
novel, viewed in a high region of thought, is as much 
a work of nature as a plant or an infant.) It is evi- 
dently written by a young person, — it is fresh, vigorous, 
full of hope and trust. But in the heart and head of 
the writer things have entered early, which come to 
other iieople much later. Toil, and thought, and 
sorrow, and, what springs up from such seed in all 
good mental soil — charity and unselfishness. These 
tilings temper, and direct, and sanctify the strong 
passion, the overflowing feeling, wliich give life and 
sunshine to this unpretending story. After what has 
been said, it will bo needless to explain that "^hc 
Ogilvies ” is a love tale. And let it be remembered 
that it is because love is the most interesting, the 
most generally attractive theme to all men and women 
who do not forget their humanity, that it has been so 
hackneyed and misused by writers of Action. It is, 
indeed, the commonest of all subjects, because it is 
the best, the largest, the most universal. Let us 
then give " honour due ” to those who treat it 
worthily, according to the gift that is in them, as the 
author of " The Ogilvies ” has done. She touches it 
reverently, gently, eloquently. Never once do we 
meet in these pages either affected or real ridicule, 
foolish sentimentE^ty, or common, coarse notions on 
this subject, which onglit to be sacred to every man 
and woman, and which we do not hesitate to assert is 
sacred, even in this desecrating generation, to all who 
are any credit to the race. 

" The Ogilvies” are a highly respectable and suffi- 
ciently moneyed family. Mr. and Mrs. (afterwards Sir 
Robert and Lady) Ogilvie, and their daughter, Kathe- 
rine, form one bran^, and two cousins — Hugh and 
Eleanor— form the other. They are united by the 
ties of affection as well as of relationship. Hugh 
Ogilvie is his nude’s heir, and is very fond of his 
cousin Katherine, having been brought up in the 
bouse with her. Hugh is a kind, affectionate, un- 
intelleetual young man ; what the French charactetiae 
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as being hwmpdUt. While yet ayouth, ho looks 
forward to the time when he shall marry his young 
cousin ; her parents also take it for granted that as the 
boy and girl are much attached to each other, they will 
be prc^erly matched as husband and wife. At the open- 
ing of the book Katherine is an undeveloped girl of 
sixteen, with the germs ■ of high intellect and strong 
passion within her. She reads much, and dreams 
more. Her parents and her cousin Hugh know no 
more of what is struggling for life within her soul, 
than they know of the business transacted in Siiius. 
Her cousin Eleanor is a sweet thoughtful girl, a few 
years older than Katherine, who could understand, 
her ; but they seldom see each other, and Katherine’s 
passionate nature expands into life, and threatens to 
monopolize all her faculties, without the intervention 
of a friendly guide or adviser. She has no one to 
look to for support but herself and a higher power, 
which, in the depths of her most passionate ecstasy or 
suffering, she never forgets. The dawn of love upon 
this guileless, strong-hearted girl, is well described. 
The reader is not quite sure whether it is the real sun 
or the mock one which is glowing on tlic horizon, but 
as the effect upon the sun-worsliipper woidd be the 
same in both cases, he is si ruck with the truth of the 
representation. It occurs at Katlicrinc’s “ first 
party.” She goes with an anticipation of pleasure, and 
is a little disappointed at first. Like all persons of 
j)owcrful imagination, she expected too much. Let us 
give a quotation from this scene : — 

Katherine took most interest in her own sex, who, 
with their zephyr-like dresses, and smiling air, at 
least approached her ideas of outward grace ; but the 
' fine gentlemen * of a modern drawing-room did not 
at all resemble the heroes with whom tho romance- 
loving girl had peopled her world. She scarcely 
bestowed a glance upon any of them. 

At last, while her eyes were vacantly fixed on the 
door, it opened, and admitted a gentleman. Katherine 
looked at him; and in this instance her gaze was 
attracted a second time— a third — until it rested per- 
manently on him. 

“.He was in truth a man of striking appearance: 
not from his personal beauty, for there were many in 
tho room whoso features were more perfect than his; 
but from an inexprossible dignity, composure of manner, 
and grace of movement, to which his tall figure gave 
eveiy advantage. His clear, open countenance was not 
disfigured by any of the modern Atrocities of mous- 
tache and imperial ; no starched white cravat hid the 
outline of his chin and upper throat ; and his dark 
crisped hair was thrown back, giving a classic beauty 
to the whole head. Ho had a complexion of clear brown, 
and calm contemplative eyes, of that dark grey which 
seems ever changing in hue and expression. But no 
description of features would adequately convey an idea 
of the nameless air which at onco impressed an ob- 
serving mind with the conviction that this man was 
different from other men. Even slight irregularities of 
dress — usually puerile and contemptible affectations’ — 
were b7 bim made so completely subservient to the 
wearer, that the most captious could not accuse him 
of conceit or eccentricity. Had he appeared in a 
Roman toga, he would have carried it with an air that 
would have identified the dress with tho man, and pre- 
vented both from seeming ridiculous. ^ 

** This was he on whom Katherine's young eyes rested 
the moment he entered the room. Let the world laugh 


as‘it will at first impressions— or, as we might say with 
the poet,— - 

« Love at first sight, first-bom. and heir to all.* 

We do not ourselves go so far as Tennyson. First im- 
pressions are not love ; but, as the first streaks of dawn 
forotel the glorious noon into which they at last expand, 
so docs this faint, shadowy light often brighten into the 
broad day of love. 

** Oh ! Katherine, simple Katherine I who watched 
that face with a vague deepening interest, feeling certain 
that she had seen it before — ^it seemed so familiar, yet 
so now ; to whom that one stately form appeared at 
once to individualise itself from eveiy other in the room ; 
whose eye followed it with a pleased consciousness that < 
it brought sunshine wherever it moved ! Dear Kathe- 
rine I you are not the first to whom a life's destiny has 
thus come at once, forcing the acknowledgment that 
there are in human nature strange and sudden impulsos, 
which, though mysterious in their exercise, and still 
more so in their causes, arc nevertheless realities 1 " 

This hero, Paul Lynedon, comes to spend a week 
with the Ogilvics shortly after Katherine first sees 
him. He looks upon her as a mere child— an unin- 
formed girl ; but like all half-worldly and only half- 
truthful men, who arc vain, be is well content to 
rouse her admiration of himself, altbongh, at that 
very time, be is in love, or fancies himself in love, witli 
Eleanor. 

“ He was flattered at having so completely conquered 
the shyness of this young creature, who, in the intervals 
of his sudden passion for Eleanor, had at onco interested, 
amused, and puzzled him. He could not but perceive 
the admiring reverence of himself which her whole 
manner unconsciously showed ; and a proud man likes 
to be worshipped and looked up to, especially by the 
other sex. IV be sure, Katherine was still a mere child ; 
but there was something even in the devotion of a youug 
girl that gratified his self-esteem and love of approba- 
tion — both very strong in Paul Lynedon. 

“So his manner towards Katherine took a deeper and 
tenderer meaning — more so than even he intended it 
should. Though the other fair image which he fancied 
so dear, still lingered in his head, and lie was haunted 
all that evening with shadowy visions of Eleanor, stilUio 
talked to Katherine as men will idly talk, never thinking 
that every low airectionatc tone, cveiy speaking look, 
thoughtlessly lavished on an interesting girl, went deep 
to the most passionate recesses of a woman's heart." 

After Eleanor had left her uncle’s house, Paul goes 
tlicre again, and having ascertained wlicre. to find the 
object of his love, he determines to seek' her out and 
offer her liis hand. lie spends the day there, and 
makes himself as agreeable and amiable as ho can to 
every one of the family, filtbongb his mind is full of 
thoughts of Eleanor and anticipation of success. 

Under tho influence of these thoughts and projects 
Paul felt happy. He took leave of tho family, of 
Katherine especially, with a cheerful, tender light in 
his eyes— those beautiful soft grey eyes which at times 
were more eloquent than oven his tongue. 

•"I am going a short journey, but I shall not be away 
long. A fortnight, at furthest, will seo me again at 
^mmerwood.’ 

“ ‘ We shall be happy to see you, Mr. Lynedon,* said 
Sir Robert, cordially. * You see we moke you quite one 
of the family.* ^ 

* * It is my greatest happiness,’ answered Paul, with 
a delighted look and a tone of deeper earnestness than 
Katherine had ever heard him use. It made her little 
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heart flatter wildly. Quicker still it throbbed when science of man, and my first sabject shall be Panl 
Lynedon entreated Sir Robert not to stir from the fire* Lynedon. What do yon think of him 
side. * Your good-bye and good-speed shall be the last, " Philip conquered a rising spasm, and said, firmly, 
dear Katherine, if you will come with me to the door.' ' He seems an intellectual man, and is doubtless as 


•* She did so, trembling all over. When they stood noble-hearted as he looks.' 


together in the hall, he took both her hands in his, and 


There’s the thing 1 As be looks— as he seems I 


held them there for a long time, looking down tenderly haye never yet been able to say, obImU, Ho puades 
upon her agitated ihce. me just like the old fable of the chameleon. View him 

** ' You will think of me when I am away ? You will at difierent times, and he appears of diflerent colours ; 
be glad to see me when I come back againT he whispered, and yet you can't si^ he changes his diin — ^’tis the same 
in those low winning tones which men like him thought- animal after all. The change is but the eflect of the 
lessly TOur into a young girl’s ear. light through which he passes. To-night he seemed 

Yes r was all she could answer; but he saw that quite difierent from the individual whom 1 had the 


light through which he passes. To-night he seemed 
quite difierent from the individual whom 1 had the 


her slight frame quivered like a reed, and that the honour of meeting yesterday at Mrs. Lancaster's. Yet 
large limpid eyes which she raised to his for one instant 1 don't believe Paul Lynedon is either a liar or a hy^ 
only, were swimming in tears. As he gazed, a thrill of crite ; it could not be so, with his head.' And David, 
plemd vanity, not unmingled with a deeper, tenderer who was a phrenologist as well as a phpiognomist, in- 
feeling, came over Paul Lynedon. With a sudden dulged his young friend with a long discourse, which 


impulse he stooped down and kissed the tearful eyes, 
the trembling lips, which had silently betrayed so 
much. 


had for its subject the skull and features of Lynedon. 

** ' The question lies here,' continued DrysebUe, ener- 
getically. ' Is he a true man, or is he not? I can't say 


' God bless vou, Katherine — dearest Katherine !’ which at present; only 1 think this, that he might have 
itc his last words. Their echoes rang through her life been made the first. Some people go swinging un- 


wero his last words, 
for years. 


Their echoes rang through her life been made the first. Some people go swinging un- 
steadily through life with a sort of pendulum character. 


" Lynedon, as he rode home, felt rather annoyed that and yet they are composed of tolerably sound metal after 
ho had committed himself in this way. But he could all, U you can but get hold of them. Nobody, I think, 
not help it, she looked so pretty. And then she was a has ever taken this firm grasp of Paul Lynedon ; 1 mean, 
mere child after all, and would be his little cousin soon, no one has ever had influence enough over him to cause 
he hoped. With this thought, he dismissed the subject, him to be what he now only tries to seem,' added the 
and the image of Katherine glided into that of Kleanor philosopher, condescending to lucid explanation— a rare 


and the image of Katherine glided into that of Kleanor 
Ogilvie. 

But she— the young creature whom he left behind — 
stood there absorbed in a trance of delirious rapture. 
She saw nothing — ^felt nothing — ^but the vanished face, 
and the touch that lingered on her lips and eyelids. It 
seemed as if with this kiss a new soul — his soul — had 
passed into her own, nving it a second life. She awoke, 
as if in another world, feeling her whole being changed 


thing with old David. 

** Philip listened with an eagerness so intense, that it 
became positive suffering. He did not believe all Drys- 
dale ^id — he would not believe it. The Paul Lynedon 
of the world was nothing to him ; the Paul Lynedon 
whom Eleanor had chosen— lo/iom Eleanor wovld 
marry — he compelled himself to think these very words 
— was the most vital interest he had in life. To doubt 


and sublimated. With her eveiything in existence now of this man’s worthiness gave him an acute pang. He 
tended towards one thought, one desire, one passionate would satisfy himself ; steeling his heart to all lower 
yet solemn prayer, that she might one day be worthy to feelings, he would not shrink from Lynedon, but seek 
lay down her life, her love, her very soul, at the feet of to know him thoroughly." 

Paul Lynedon. ' * * . * * 

« < Do you see that lamp shining through your mus- 

Upon such a quicksand does Katherine OgUvie / ““ 

b^d hw pal^ of love. And for three years, during if there were no lamp, mind, there would he 

A.! 1 1 • 1 JI\ . . ... 


which time she secs nothing of him (for he is abroad), no shadow at all. Now, the lamp may stand for Paul 
and hears nothing of him, beyond a letter of farewell Lynedon's soul the curtain always assuming different 

on his departure, as false as his kiss, above recorded— chmeter, modifirf by tempera, 

mi.sa A A J 1 j u* 1 * * 1 4 . mcut, circumstauce, or education. And what 1 ^nt 

she continues to love and worship him m her inmost ^ is just this—' 

heart— and is hannv. PaiiI livnndnn’H nlisLrap.fnr 1 R I « iSli.S f ivifw < Ka aa 4 «av. Aa AYia waw..! liA fvAviAlw OTt .1 SilAiirlv 


heart— Mid is happy. Paul Lynedon’s character is « Suiting tho action to the word, he gently and slowly 
dearly indicated in the following conversation. It is drew the curtain aside, and tho broad, full light illu- 
one not uncominon among the educated dasscs of the the whole wall.” 


present day. Philip Wychnor is a young literary 
man, Eleanor Ogilvie’s lover, separated from her by 


There is very little moral reflection or .metaphysical 
speculation in "The Ogilvies.’* The book has the 


circumstances, and at the present moment under the good quality of keeping to the matter in hand. Here 
delusion that liis new acquaintance Lynedon is about and there are short passages which contain some 
to be married to Ms Eleanor. David Drysdalc is a sensible observations upon things which the writer 
learned oddity, a good man, and a friend of Philip has, evidently, learned for herself and does not repeat 
Wjohnfx. upon hearsay. They may not be new, but they are 

, ex w , truths well express^ and fit to be repeated many 

.tau! time,. The Mowing is one auoh 


"‘11 What young man V asked Philip, startled out 
of hit own silent thoughts. 

" * Paul Lynedon, of eoune. 1 should like to anato- 


" ‘ How can a man touch pitch and not be defiledi’ 
saya the wise man of Israel ; and Philip was not likely 
to have been ^rown so much in the circle of Mr. 


mlze him— thfit ^ his eouL What a splendid physio- I Fennythome's influence, without being sliriitly aflbeted 
... I young heart, filled to mthuaiasm wi^ 


ritiMld maker 

il 1 laid Philjjp, abruptly. 


thereby. Hu young heart, nuea to enthuaiasm wiUi 
love of liteiature. and also with a complete hero-wonh^ 


^ ‘ Y^oertainly 1 1 have been ^ing the experiment I of literal men, had been checked in its most souitive 


' Bome dsya. Haring nearly come to the end 
Btnaet aeienose, I Jbtcihd to begin the grand 


uteim men, had oeen checked m its most sauttive 
Ittt. He found how difSnrnit was the ideal of the 
»bk-ieader to Uie reality of the book-wiltei; Be had 
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pdnted iH Imagi n aiy picture of a great author^ inspired * You have asked me nothing, Philip/ said Eleanor ; * 1 
Djr a noble purpose, and working uways with his whole feel how kind, how tender this is — when you hare been 
heart for the tniih — or at least for what he esteemed the so tried ; but now 1 most tell you all.* 
truth— and for nothing else. Now, this image crumbled ** * Tell me nothing, my dearest, save that you love 

into dust ; and from its ashes arose the semblance of a me.’ 

modem liU6ra4eur, writing not from his earnest heart, ** * You thought I did not love you, Philip?* and her 
but from his clever head,— doling out at so much per ms were lifted to his, a whole life’s fkith expressed in 
column the fruit of his brains, no matter whether it be their gaze ; 'you will not think so any moroT 
tinselled inanity or vile poison, so that it will sell: or lie made no answer— how could he ! Oh blessed 


tinJMlled inanity or vile poison, so that it will sell; or lie made no 
else ready to cringe, steu, lie, by word or by* pen, be- ones! thus bindii 
coming ' all things to all men,' if by such means he can perfect union of— 
get his base metal puffed off as gold. , _ ^ 

“ Philip Wychnor saw this detestable likeness in Mr. One-thoughte< 
Pcnnythome, and it was variously reduplicated in all « mt 


" lie made no answer— how could he ! Oh blessed 
ones ! thus binding up the hopes of a lifetime in this 


* One-thoughted, never wandering, guileless love.’ 

" Then Eleanor drew from her bosom Philip’s letter; 
at long, mournful letter, to which her silence had 


• I'l. - 1 . ^ V j j V xiieu xiiieanor urew irum iMjr uuBoiu x^mup b : 

the ^tty ^bblm in htereture who eurrounded h m. j mournful letter, to which her silence bed 
A triton of simiUr megmtude is slways ft^mpanicd 

by a host of minnows,— especially if, as in this case, the . " “ “ “ • bua*ub. axuiu 

larger fiA rather glories in his train. And so, our ^ ^ ^ 

books and book- little— only a little. We must not have between us 
reverence ; and in the fair ^ 

picture of lltera^ faino, he MW only the U^lghtiy alrtwlv imd pjuitiAnslv. trvinir not to mention Mrs. 


framework by which its theatrical and deceitful splen- 
dour was BU|>ported. 

" Poor Philip Wychnor ! ho was too young, too inex- 


slowly and cautiously, trying not to mention Mrs. 
Breynton’s name. 

“ Philip changed countenance at first. ' Then the 


•• roor rnilip wychnor ! ho was too young, too inex- 
peneneed, to know that of all imitations there must be t , . 


somewhere or other a vital reality, — that if the true 
were not, its parody would never have existed.” 


you not tell me about this Mr. Lyuedon ? * 

" She laid her hand upon hia ' Stay one moment 
before you judge me. In those two happy days,— for 


The following extract is in a very different style, with all our trials they were happy days— there was in 

F.. 1,,^ «, .d| d»c,W , .W. i. « KXS M 

tion to the general rule. There has been a mis- united.’ And a conscious blush, and dimpling smile, 
understanding for years between Pliilip and Eleanor, brought back to her face its long, long-vanished play- 
caused by the deception of Mrs. Breynton, Philip’s fulness. 

auut, to whom Eleanor had devoted herself. Matters “ ‘ mtcmiptod her lover fondly, • you l^k 

arc brought to a crisis by Philip s belief in the report Palace, You will be my own sunny-faced little 

of Eleanor’s intended marriage with Lynedon ; and Nelly again soon.* 

poor Eleanor is very nearly killed by a fever brouglit /' ‘ Shall I ?’ and her low, glad-hearted laugh, echoed 
on by anxiety, suspense, and vain endeavours to find his oum. How childish are happy lovers ! 

out what IS the cause ot 1 hilip s alienatiou from her. j dm about Paul Lynedon, because I 

She has just recovered, and the day of explanation thought it scarcely right. All love is sacred; hopeless 
has arrived : — sacred of all. It seems to me that a woman 

should not betray, even to him who has her whole heart, 
" It was the still, dreaming hush of an autumn after- the sufferings of another, who has cast his love before 
noon, when Philip reached Summerwood. He came her in vain. You do not think me wrong?* 
into Eleanor’s presence alone. She had fallen asleep : ‘ No, no; you are good and true, and compassionato 

there was a quiet smile playing round her lips, as to all, my dearest.’ ” 
though she were dreaming happily. It was so indeed ; 

for the dream had borne her to the pleasant palace- Eleanor is obliged to explain Mrs. Breynton’s 
garden. She sat underneath the old cherry-tree, listen- treachery to tlicm both, — • a treachery caused by 

Li? t* asainst her nephew, because ho would not fulfil 

She heard Philip’s voice ; she felt the clasp of Philips .. .*, t kirn ii. 

hand; and then— oh blessed wakening ! she found the the dearest wish of her heart. In what Mows, the 
dream was true I He knelt beside her couch, gazing authoress shows clearly what arc her views Gonceming 


upon her, almost weeping over her. 

« I i ....... .» 


IVomon’s Mission — so far at least as they regard the 


nUMmo aXfr ‘ identical 

A^nl’i on that mournful night, she extended with those of the host of writers on tliat well-nigh 
her loving arms. He did not dash them from him now threadbare subject, and therefore wc give them space 
—he clasped them wildly round his neck, though he \iqxg, 
could not speak one word. The next moment, she was 

^ . it i A..J !A A... A1.«A T ...... dA 


nestling in his breast. 


' And it was for this that I asked you to stay with 


" It was B long time before either broke that blessed her, and fulfil the duties I owed 1 But I owe her none 
silence. At last Eleanor looked up in his face, and now ; all is blotted out between us. Eleanor, you shall 

gald, 1^^® ker; we will neither of us look upon her face 

" ' Yon ate not angry with me now, Philip? You more. Ohl if she had succeeded in her guilt, and I 
know all ? ’ kad known the truth too late I I should have hated— 

^ * 1 know nothing but that I am here, beside you ; have cursed her.’ 
holding you fast, fast Oh, Eleanor, neither life nor " Eleanor half rose from the couch, and gazed upon 
death MhikU ti^e you away from me ! Say that it shall her lover. She saw in the clenched hands and knitted 
be so,— that nothing on earth shall ever part us more I * brow a now development of his character. For the 
" And softly answering, came to Philip's ear the moment she sank back, pained and terrified. She 
word% whi<^ to sorrow are a knell, to love a deep learned for the first time that a woman must ^ to the 
anthem of perpetual joy, ' Never more I never more I* man she loves, not merely his joy— his consolation— but 
“ After awhile they began to talk more calmly, the softener of his nature, the patient soother of those 
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Btonny passionB that will rise at times in the best and 
noblest of mankind. She must take him as he is; 
bearinjBT meekly with aught that she sees wrong, striving 
hopefully to win him to the right, and loving him dearly 
through all. Eleanor felt this, and casting aside the 
womanly supremacy of wooing days, she entered on a 
wife’s lovely duty ere she bore a wife’s name. She rose 
up, and tried to walk across the room to his side, but 
her feeble strength failed. * Philip,’ she said faintly, 

* 1 am very weak still ; I cannot reach you. Will you 
come and sit by me again % * 

** 'Ho did so, still uttering many words of suppressed 
anger. But he suffered her to take his hand with a 
soft, firm clasp: she would not let it go again, but 
pressed it close to her bosom, as though the peace and 
forgiveness there would thus pass into her lover’s storm- 
vexed heart. Yet she did not attempt to speak for a 
long time ; at lost she whispered — 

" * Philip, when that future comes which we have 
hoped for all our lives, and to which we ;now look for- 
ward, think how happy we shall l>e, — so happy that wo 
ought to pray that all the world may be happy too 1 
And when we grow old together, still loving one 
another, until Time's changes come so lightly (hat we 
fear them not — then we shall feel much more than we 
do now, what a terrible thing must be an old age lonely 
and without love. We could not, even though wronged, 
inflict this bitter desolation on her* 

*' ‘ Eleanor, why do you speak thusi what do you 
wish me to dol But 1 cannot do it — it is impossible. 
1 will not 1 1 ought not !’ he continued, without waiting 
for her answer. 

" She did not contradict him, but only sjiid softly, 

* Do you think we could be quite happy, even in — in 
our own dear home—’ she hesitated, blushing faintly, 
but repented not the words when she saw how on hear- 
ing them his countenance relaxed, and his firm-set lips 
trembled with emotion; 'could wo be quite happy, 
even there,’ she repeated, ' when we must for ever 
forget those older days at the Palace, and think that 
there was one name, once loved by both, which wo could 
not utter more, — we, too, who have neither father nor 
mother to claim the loving duty which we once hoped 
to pay to her ? Let us pay it .still, Philip,' she con- 
tinued, finding that no bitter answer came, and that the 
hand she held pressed hers convulsively, ' Let us place 
no bar between us and the past — let us have no shadow 
of regret to dim our happiness. Philip, dearest, best, — 
ill whom 1 trust, and have trusted all my life, — forgive 
her!* 

« < I would,— I would, — if this wroQg were only 
against myself. But you, my darling,— you who tended 
her like a daughter, — she h^ no pity on you.’ 

" ' She knew not what she was doing ; I feel sure she 
loved me all the while. And now, oh Philip ! if you 
could see her repentance, her tears I At the thought of 
your coming she trembled like a child. And she is so 
changed— so feeble, so old. Philip, look — look there 1’ 

“Bhe pointed to the lawn beneath the window. 
There, creeping along in the autumn sunshine, was a 
stooping, aged woman, who, even with the aid of the 
/ woman on whose arm she leaned, appeared to move 
wearily and painfully. 

* "Philip started up. 'Is that aunt Breynton— poor 
aunt Breynton P 

" ' It is indeed ! See how feebly she walks, even with 
Davis's arm. Poor, faithful Davis is herself growing 
old, but l^er mistress has no one else. And Philip, dear 
Philip, your arm is so strong ! Think how we, too, are 
entering liib^ life fall of love, hope, and joy— while 
she—' 

'IjCndh, hush 1 darling, say no more.' Ho pressed 
a kiss oa’her forehead, siA was gone from the room. 
The^n^ minute she saw him walking quickly down 
ih» mwn. Eleanor could im.;more ; she sank down on 
Ifjiliow, and wepbieani more holy, more Joyfu^ than 


even those so ^lately shed in reconciled love on Philip’s 
bosom.'' 

We have taken up so much room with our extracts, 
that we have little left fo|^ further comment or details 
of the story. Katherine Ogilvie, after Iqving Paul 
Lynedon secretly and passionately for three years, 
hears that he is about to marry another; and in a 
paroxysm of angry pride and indignation at his daring 
to trifle with her best feelings, marries her cousin 
Hugh. No good can come of such a marriage. 
Katherine becomes a gay fashionable woman and a 
scorner of and player upon the liearts of men — ^until she 
meets Lynedon again. He secs that the shy, slender 
girl, has grown into a magnificent woman. She de- 
termines to inflict upon him the woe he inflicted on 
her. She will return evil for evil. She succeeds. 
Paul Lynedon loves her now, as she once loved him ; 
and, as to her dismay she finds, that she still does 
love him. We do not quite like the killing off of 
poor Hugh; even tliougli it is not followed by the 
vulgar conclusion of a happy marriage between 
Lynedon and Katherine. Katherine is the most ably 
(frawn character in the talc, and an extremely inte- 
resting and attractive one. 

— ^ — 

THE CAXTONS.' 

The readers of “ Blackwood’s Magazine” specu- 
lated much about the ])robable authorship of “The 
Caxtons,” when it first began to appear in montlily 
parts in tliat })ublication. The name of the author 
was a pretty close secret until after the first few 
numbers ; then it was whispered here and there that 
it was by Sir Edward Bulwer Lyitou ; but few people 
believed it; first, because these few early numbers 
bore no resemblance whatever to anything Buhvor 
had ever yet given the public ; and, secondly, there 
seemed to bo no reason why he should renounce the 
•prestige attaclied to his name. Long before it was 
acknowledged by the author, indeed, just after the 
fourth or fifth number had appeared in Blackwood, 
wc were amused by the sight of the announcement in 
a New York paper of “The Caxtons. A sup- 
posed to be by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton.” The suppo- 
sition seemed to us, then, wa confess, groundless; 
however, it has turned out to bo a lucky guess of the 
Transatlantic publisher, if it were not a revealed 
secret. 

All the first part of “ The Caxtons” is very clever ; 
but it is not like the cleverness of Bulwer, because it 
is imitative cleverness ; — and whatever qualities have 
been imputed to tliis great novelist, he has never been 
an intentional imitator before. No one can read the 
first part of “ The Caxtons” without being struck 
with the idea that the author had taken for his models 
that class of humourists of wliich Sterne and Richter 
are the most shining lighte. Sometimes his imitation 
is successful, but veiy much more often, especially in 
the middle and latter portions of the work, it is un- 
successful. Setting aside the want of originality in 

(1) ** Tha Caztona. A Family Picture." By Sir E. B. Lytton. 
3 volf. poat 8vo. Blackwood k Sona. Edinburgh. 
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tbe style, there is much to commend in *'The 
Caxtons.” As far as it is "a Family Picture” it is 
good ; but when the canvass is unrolled farther, to 
take in more than the family^ the work begins to lose 
in general effect as well as in particular excellence. 
“The Caxtons” are all very clever sketches, except, 
perhaps, the stoiy-toller himself, Pisistratus, who is a 
great deal too good for this world, and consequently 
for the world of fiction. His fatlier, Augustine 
Gaxton, the gentle reserved learned man, who seems 
to take no note of domestic, or any matters uncon* 
nected with books, is a very finely and delicately 
drawn character. Ills first interference in the cduca* 
tion of his only son is thus described : — 

“But I should wrong thee, oh, best of fathers I if 
I Bufliered the reader to suppose that, because Ihou 
didst seem so indifferent to my birth, and so careless 
as to my early teaching, thou wert, at heart, indifferent 
to thy troublesome Neogilon, As I grew older, I 
became more sensibly aware that a father’s eye was 
upon me. 1 distinctly remember one incident, that 
seems to me, in looking back, a crisis in my infant life, 
as the first tangible link between my own heart and that 
great calm soul. * 

“ My father was seated on the lawn before the house, 
his straw hat over his eyes, (it was summer,) and his 
book on his lap. Suddenly a beautiful delf blue-and- 
whito fiower-pot, which had been set on the window-sill 
of an upper story, fell to the ground with a crash, and 
the fragments sputtered up round my father's legs. 
Sublime in his studies as Archimedes in the siege, he 
continued to read: Impaviduin Jerient ruititef** 

“ * Dear ! dear !’ cried my mother, who was at work in 
the porch, * my poor flower-pot that I prized so much i 
Who could have done thisl— Primmins I Primmins ! ' 

“ Mrs. rriinmins popped her head out of tho fatal 
window, nodded to the summons, and came down in a 
trice, pale and breathless. 

“ * Oh r said my mother, mournfully, '1 would rather 
have lost all the plants in the greenhouse, in the great 
blight last May, — I would rather the best tea-set were 
broken ! The poor gerauiuin 1 reared myself, and the 
dear, dear flower-pot which Mr. Caxton bought for me 
my last bii-th-day 1 That naughty child must have 
done it T 

“ Mrs. Primmins was dreadfully afraid of my father, 
why, 1 know not, except that very talkative social 
persons are usually afraid of very silent shy ones. She 
cast»a hasty glance at her master, w'ho was beginning to 
evince signs of attention, and cried promptly, *^o, 
ma'am, it was not the dear boy, blcss^ his flesh I it 
was I r 

“ ‘ You ! How could you be so careless 1 Aud you 
knew how I prized them both. Oh, Primmins !' 

“ Primmins bepn to sob. 

“ * Don't tell fibs, nursoy !' said a small shrill voice ; 
and Master Sisty (coming out of the house as bold 
as brass) continued rapidly^* Don’t scold Primmins, 
mamma 1 It was I who pushed out the flower-pot.’ 

“ * Hush 1’ said nurse, more frightened than ever, ^d 
looking aghast towards my father, who had very delibe- 
rately taken off his hat and was regarding the scene 
with serious eyes wide awake. 

“ * Hush 1 and if he did break it, ma'am, it was quite w 
accident. He was standing so, and he never meant it. 
Did you, master Sisty ) Speak,' (this in a whisper) ' or 
pa will be so aagxy.’ 

“ * Well 1’ said my mother, * I suppose it was an acci- 
dent ; take care in future, my child. You arc sorry, I 
see, to have grieved me. There's a kissi don't fret' 

“^No, mamma. You must not kiss me; I don’t 
deserve it I podied out the flower-pot on purpose.' 


Ha ! and why V said my father, waLklng up. 

“Mrs. Primmins trembled like a leaf. 

“'For fun, 'said I, hanging my head, 'just to see 
how you'd look, papa ; and that's the truth of it Now 
beat me, do beat me 1 ’ 

“ My father threw his book fifty yards off, stoo]>ed 
down and caught me to his breast. *Eoy,' be said, 
'you have dono wrong; you shall repair it by remem- 
bering it all your life that your father blessed Ood for 
giving him a son who spoke truth in spite of fear I Oh ! 
Mrs. Primmins, the next fable of this kind you try to 
teach him, wo part for ever !" ^ 

The family of “ The Caxtons” consists of Augustine 
and his wife, Kitty, the sweetest, gentlest, most • 
motherly of human beings ; their only child, the auto- 
biognipher, Pisistratus, (so called, by a mist ake of his 
mother's,) uncle Roland, Augustine's brotlier aud liis 
two children — a son, (the bud character in the book, 
who is afterwards reformed,) and a pretty little 
daughter who is “ saved up” as a wife for Pisistratus. 
Uncle Roland is a fine, distinct, wcli-linislied portrait. 

A soldier, a gimtloman, and a long-suffcriug forgiving 
parent. He is a truly chivalrous and rumautic cha- 
racter ; there arc a few such in all ages of the world, or 
the human race would have allowed that to die out of 
it which is its highest claim to be remembered more 
than the beasts that perish. It is well that some 
men are found in every generation, 

“ Lone, sitting by the shores of Old Romance 

who acquire there a spirit of lofty purity which per- 
vades their lives, and makes fheni beautiful. 

In the important act of scudiiig Pisistratus to 
scliool, !Mr. Caxton interferes again. Ft will be seen 
that liis rca.sons for sending a boy to school, are both 
uncommon and extremely sensible : — 

“ When I was between my seventh and eighth year, a 
change came over me wliich may, pcrliapa, be familiar 
to the notice of those parents who boast the anxious 
blessing of an only child. The ordinary vivacity of 
childhood forsook me ; I became quite sedate aud 
thoughtful. The absence of playfellows of my own age, 
the companionship of mature minds, alternated only 
by complete solitude, gave something precocious, whe- 
ther to my imaginatiim or my reason. The wild fables 
muttered to mo by the old nurso in tho summer twi- 
light, or over the winter’s hearth — tho effort made by 
my struggling intellect to comprehend the grave sweet 
wisdom of my father’s suggested lessons, tended to feed 
a passion for reverie, in which all my faculties strained 
and struggled, as in the dreams that come when sleep 
i^ nearest waking. 1 had learned to read with case 
and to write with some fluency ; and 1 already began to 
imitate, to reproduce. Strange tales, akin to those 1 
had gleaned from fairy land ; rude songs, modelled 
from such verso-books as fell into my bauds, began to 
wear tho contents of marble-covered pages, designed for 
the less ambitious purposes of round text and multipli- 
cation. My mind was yet mpre disturbed by the inten- 
sity of my homo affections. My love for both my parents 
had in It something morbid and painful. I often wept 
to think how little I could do for those 1 loved so well. 
My fondest fancies built up imaginary difficulties for 
them, which my arm was to srnoothe. These feelings, 
thus cherished, made my nerves over susceptible and 
acute. Nature began to affect me powerfully, and from 
that affection rose a restless curiosity to analyse the . 
charms that so mysteriously moved me, or awe to smiles 
or 'tears. J got my father to explain to mo the ele- 
ments of astronomy ; 1 extracted from Squills, who was 
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an ardent botanist, some of the mysteries in the life of 
flowers; but music became my darling passion. My 
mother (though the daughter of a great scholar — a 
scholar at whose name my father rai^ his hat, if it 
happened to be on his he^,) possessed, I must own it 
fairly, less book-learning than many a humble trades- 
man's daughter can boast in this more enlightened 
generation ; but she had some natural gifts which had 
ripened, heaven knows how, into womanly accomplish- 
ments. She drew with some elegance, and painted 
flowers to an exquisite perfection. She played on more 
than one instrument with more than boarding-school 
skill ; and though she sang in no language but her own, 
few could hear her sweet voice without being dc^ly 
touched. Her music, her songs, had a wonderful effect 
on me. Thus, alto^ther, a kind of dreamy, yet delight- 
ful melancholy, seized upon my whole being ; and this 
was the more remarkable, because contrary to my 
earlier temperament, which was bold, active, and hila- 
rious. The change in my character began to act upon 
my form. From a robust and vigorous infant, 1 grew 
into a pale and slender boy. 1 began to ail and mope. 
Mr. Squills was called in. 

** * Tonics !’ said Mr. Squills, * and don't let him sit 
over his book. Send him out in the air— make him 
play. Como here, my boy — those organs are growing 
too large;’ and Mr. Squills, who was a phrenologist, 
placed his hand on my forehead. * Gad, sir, here’s an 
ideality for you 1 and, bless my soul, what a construc- 
tivoness !’ 

** My father pushed aside his papers, and walked to 
and fro the room, with his hands behind him ; but he I 
did not say a word, till Mr. Squills was gone. 

** * My dear,’ then said he to iny mother, on whoso 
breast 1 was leaning my aching ideality' my dear, 
Pisistratus must go to school in good earnest !’ 

** * Bless me, Austin !— at his agol* 

** * He is nearly eight years old.’ 

" * But he is so forward.* 

** * It is for that reason he must go to school.* 

** * I don’t quite understand you, my love. 1 know 
he is getting past me ; but you, who arc so clever—’ 

** My father took my mother’s liand ; ' We can teach 
him nothing now, Kitty. Wo send him to school to be 
taught * 

^ ** * By some schoolmaster who knows less than you 

* By little sphoolboys, who will make him a boy 
again,* said my father, almost sadly. * My dear, you 
remember that, when our Kentish gardener planted 
those filbert-trees, and when you began to calculate on 
what they would bring in, you went out one morning, 
and found he had cut them down to the ground. You 
wore vexed, and asked why 1 AVhab did the gardener 
say 1 ‘ To pmvent their bearing too soon.’ There is 
no want of fruitfulness here ; put back the hour of pro- 
duce, that the plant may last’ 

" * Lot mo go to school,’ said I, lifting my languid 
head, and smiling on my father. I understood him at 
once, and it was as if the voice of my life itself had an- 
swered him.” 

The result of Mr. Gaxton’s experiment was per- 
fectly satisfactory. The excitable, delicate, morbidly 
nervous child, forgot his dangerous dreams and fan- 
cies in the society and sports proper to his ago. We 
offer Mr. Caxton*s opinion and conduct in this matter 
to the consideration of fathers and mothers who have I 
over sensitive, 'precoolous boys to train for conflict 
with thia world of mingled good and ill. The love 
betweep the father and his son, which had taken 
atrong root in infancy, lasts through life ; like the 
love of David and Jonatbai]^ it paraed the love of 
iiromaii. • The largedmarted, higb-souled philosopher 


is ready at all times to sympathise in his son’s 
joy or sorrow. Indeed Pisistratus is rich in do- 
mestic love. His geutle, fond mother, his father, 
and his brave impulsive uncle Boland, are all quick 
to perceive when a storm has darkened the young 
man’s soul. And the young man turns instinctively 
to his homCy when the passionate trials of life shake 
the foundations of his moral being. Oh ! that (he 
home of childhood could, in all cases, become we 
fountain of human consolation to the suffering heart ! 
Should not children always seek and find the truest, 
the most efficient sympathy and support from their 
parents P Alas ! that there are so few family pictures 
like the Caxtons ! 

Pisistratus has just undergone a violent struggle 
between passion and principle. He has resisted the 
pleadings of a strong first love within his heart, for 
the sake of what he believes to be right. He returns 
home with the lonely desolation of the wretched in 
his young heart; he enters the family sitting-room, 
and — ^but let him speak for himself : — 

And my father pushed aside his books. 

" Oh, young reader, whoever thou art, or reader, at least, 
who hast been young, — canst thou not remember some 
time when, with thy wild troubles and sorrows as yet 
borne in secret, thou hast come back from that hard, 
stern world, which opens on thee when thou puttest thy 
foot out of the threshold of home ; come back to the four 
quiet walls, wherein thine elders sit in peace — ^and seen, 
with a sort of sad amaze, how calm and undisturbed all 
is there] That generation which bos gone before thee in 
the path of the passions — the generation of thy parents-— 
(not 80 many years perchance remote from thine own)— 
now immovably far off, in its still repose^ it seems from 
thy turbulent youth ! It has in it a stillness as of a 
classic ago, antique as the statues of the Greeks. That 
tranquil monotony of roulane into which those lives lhat 
preceded thee have merged — the occupations that they 
nave found sufficing for their happiness, by the fire-side— 
in the arm-chair and comer appropriated to each — how 
strangely they contrast thine own feverish excitement. 
And they make room for thee, and bid thee welcome, 
and then resettle to their hushed pursuits, as if nothing 
had happened. Nothing had happened ! while in thy 
heart, perhaps, the whole world seems to have shot from 
its axis, all the elements to bo at war 1 And you sit 
down, crushed by that quiet bappiness which you can 
share no more, and smile mechanically, and look into 
the fire ; and ten to ono you say nothing till the time 
comes for bed, and you take up your candle, and creep 
miserably to your lonely room. 

" 1 had not slept a wink ; I bad not even laid down all 
that night— the night in which I had said farewell to 
Fanny Trevanion— and the next morning, when the sun 
rose, I wandered out— where 1 knew not. I have a dim 
recollection of long, gray, solitary streets- of the river 
that seemed flowing in dull silence, away, Ihr away, into 
some invisible eternity — ^trees and turf, and the gay 
voices of children. 1 must have gone flrom one end of 
the great Babel to the other; but my memory only 
became clear and distinct when I knocked, somewhete 

heavily up the stairs, came ii^ the diawing-room^^i^ 
was the rendezvous of the little ftmily ; for, since we bad 
been in London, my fother had ceased to have his study 
apart, and contents himself with what he called ^ a 
comer ’—a corner wide enough to contain two tables and 
a dumb waiter, with chairs d discretion, all littered with 
books. On the opposite ride of this caj^ious comer jat 
my uncle, now nmy convalescent^ and he was Jott^g 
down, iffhla stiff military hand, certain figures in a little 
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red aeeonnt boolc— for you know already that my 
nncla Boland wac^ in his ezpenaei, the most methodical 
of men. 

" My father^B fiice was more benign than nsual^ for 
before him lay a proof— the first proof of hU first work— 
his one work— the ^t book ! yes ! it had positively 
found a press. And the first proof of your first work- 
ask any author what thaat is I My mother was out with 
the faithful Mrs. Primmins, shopping or marketing, no 
doubt ; so, while the brothers were thus engaged, it was 
natural that my entrance should not midre as much 
noise as if it had been a band, or a singer, or a clap of 
thunder, or the last * great novel of the season,' or any- 
thing else t^t made a noise in those days. For what 
makes a noise nowl Now, when the most astonish- 
ing thing of all is our easy familiarity with things 
astounding — when we say listlessly, * Another revolution 
at Paris ;* or, 'By-the-bye, there is the deuce to do at 
Vienna ! ' when De Joinville is catching fish in the 
ponds at Claremont, and you hardly turn back to look 
at Mettcrnich on the pier at Brighton ! ' 

**My uncle nodded, and growled indistinctly; my 
father put aside his books. 'You have told us that 
already.* 

'* Sir, you are ve^ much mistaken ; it was not then 
that he put aside his books, for he was not then engaged 
in them— he was reading his proof, and he smiled, and 
pointed (the proof 1 mean) pathetically, and with a kind 
of humour, as much as to say — * What can you expect, 
Pisistratusl my now baby ! in short clothes— or long 
primer, which is all the same thing ! * 

" ' 1 took a chair between the two, and looked first at 
one, then at the other, and, heaven forgive me ! I felt a 
rebellious, ungrateful spite against both. The bitterness 
of my soul must have been deep indeed to have over- 
flowed in that direction, but it did. The grief of youth 
is an abominable egotist, and that is the truth. 1 got 
up from the chair and walked towards the window ; it 
was open, and outside the window was Mrs. Primmins’ 
canary in its cage. London air had agreed with it, and 
it was singing lustily. Now, when the canary saw mo 
standing opposite to its cage, and regarding it seriously, 
and, 1 have no doubt, with a very sombre aspect, the 
creature stopped short, and hung its head on one side, 
looking at me obliquely and suspiciously. Finding that 
I did it no harm, it began to hazard a few broken notes, 
timidly and interrogatively, as it were, pausing between 
each ; and at length, as I made no reply, it evidently 
thought it had solved the doubt, and ascertained that 1 
was more to be pitied than feared, for it stole gradually 
into so soft and silveiy a strain that, I verily believe, 
it did it on purpose to comfort me ! — me, its old friend, 
whom it had unjustly suspected. Never did any music 
touch me so homo as did that long plaintive cadence. 
And when the bird ceased, it perched itself close to the 
bars of the cage, and looked at me steadily with its bright 
intelligent eves. I felt mine water, and I turned and stood 
in the middle of the room, irresolute what to do, where 
to go. My father had done with the proof, and was deep 
in nis folios. Boland had clasped his rod account- 
book, restored it to his pocket, wiped his pen carefully, 
and now watched me from under his great beetle brows. 
Suddenly he rose, and, stamping on the earth with his 
cork leg, exclaimed, ' Look up from those cursed books, 
brother Austin. What is there in that lad's face] 
construe UuU if you can !"’ 

The ‘‘tablet of unutterablethoughts” is construed 
by the affectionate fdther and uncle. They hold 
council with the young man on his sorrow; they 
approve his conduct ; and he learns how dear and 
sacred in auction are the sympathy and advice of our 
nearest kindred. His mother, too, is all that a mother 
should be. It would' not be easy in an extract to give 
any distinct idea of the simplicity, the huthility, the 


purity, the touching affection of this woman. She is 
the most loveable specimen of a mere domeaiic toman 
that wc are acquainted with in the world of fiotiou. 
In Austin Caxton, liis wife, and his brother Boland, 
Bulwer has not indulged in the least exaggeration of 
description. They do and say only sucli things as “over- 
step not the modesty of nature.” They are siugular, 
unworldly characters, but arc perfectly natural, and, 
to our thinking, are of rare, beauty. The early life 
of these two brotlicrs, their love for the same womah, 
their generous contest as to which of them should ^ 
retire from the field, so as not to be liis brother’s rival, 
the disappointment of both through the ambitious 
nature of Lady Ellenor Trevauion, who loves Austin 
Caxton, but marries a man who will gratify her desire 
to make u figure in the world ; all this is admirably and 
briefly told. The way in which the crochets of the 
two brothers clash, and well nigh divide them, in after 
life, is, pcrliaps, a little overstrained. Austin Caxton, 
witli Ills pride of intellect, cluimiiig descent from the 
great printer, and lloland Caxton, with his pride of 
birth, persisting in prefixing a de to his name, by right 
of his descent from some rude baronet who fought at 
Bosworth Field, are both too sound in heart and head 
to come to any serious quarrel about ancestral 
honours. Roland’s foreign marriage is very unsalis- 
factory, and seems to have been brought in for the 
sake of introducing the clever, villanous youngster, his 
sou, who docs the mischief in the book. And here wo 
may see what a very good thing evil is. If Roland’s 
son had not behaved worse than most bad sons, 
Roland would have had no opportunity of proving 
himself better, more affectionate, more enduring, more 
forgiving than most good fathers. The sketch of 
Fanny Trevanion, the first love of Pisistratus, and the 
child of his father’s first love, is a graceful charming 
ideal of a young lady of fashion, who is, notwithstand- 
ing the fashion, a sweet, sunny-natured girl. Pisis- 
tnitus’s wife, the little cousin, is cast m a much 
finer, stronger, and more beautiful mould, but the 
reader does not see enough of her. Sir Sedley Beau- 
desert is a delightful specimen of an old beau, who is 
every inch a gentleman and a man. One loves him 
all the better for bis amiable weaknesses ; indeed it 
becomes a question with the reader whether it is not 
a duty of the primary order in middle-aged gentlemen 
de se hien comercer, Trevanion is well imagined, but 
not al)ly executed. He turns out too much like a 
regular Novel Statesman, We will give one more 
extract illustrative of Mr.Caxton’s powers of argument, 
and his soimd common, or rather uncommon sense. 

** Mr, Caxtoti . — ‘War is a great evil; but evil is 
admitted by providence into the agency of creation, 
physical and moral. The existence of evil has pm^ed 
wiser heads than ours, Squills. But no doubt there is one 
above who has his reasons for it. The combative bump 
seems as common to the human skull as the philo- 
progenitive ; if it is in our organization, be sure it is not 
there 'without cause. Neither is it just to man, nor 
wisely submissive to the disposer of all events, to suppose- 
that war is wholly and wantonly produced by human 
crimes and follies, that it conduces only to ill, and does 
not as often arise from the neoessitieB interwoven in the 
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framework of society, and speed the great ends of the 
human race, conformably with the designs of the Omni- 
scient. Not one great war has cvor desolated the earth, 
but has left behind it seeds that have ripened into 
blessings incalculable/ 

** Mr, (With the groan of a dissentient at a | 

Demonstration.) — * Oh 1 oh ! oh ! * 

** Luckless Squills ! Little could he hare foreseen the 
shower bath, or ratj^er, douche of erudition that fell 
splash on his head, as he pulled the spring with that 
impertinent * Ob ! oh i * Down first came the Persian 
war, with Median myriads disgorging all the rivers they 
had drank up in their march through the £dst ; all the 
arts, all the letters, all the sciences, all the notions of 
Liberty that we inherit from Greece. My father rushed 
on with them all, sousing Squills with his proofs that, 
without the Persian war, Greece would not have risen to 
bo the teacher of the world. Before the gasping victim 
could have breath, down came llun, Goth, and Vandal, 
on Italy and Squills. ‘ What, Sir ! ’ cried my father, 

' don't you sec that from these eruptions on demoralized 
Home, came the regeneration of manhood ; the baptism 
of earth from the last soils of Paganism; and the 
remote origin of whatever of Christianity still exists, free 
from the idolatries with which itome contaminated the 
faith]’ 

** Squills held down his head, and made a splutter. 
Down came Charlemagne, paladins, and all ! There my 
father wa.s grand 1 What a picture he made of the 
broken jarring savage elements of barbaric society, and 
the iron hand of the great Frank, settling the nations, 
and founding existent Kurope. Squills was now fast 
sinking into coma or stupefaction ; but, catching at a 
straw as he heard the word * Crusades,' he stuttered 
forth, * Ah I there I defy you i’ 

** ‘ Defy me there ] ' cries my father ; and one would 
think the ocean was in the shower-bath, it came down 
with such a rattle. My father^ scarcely touched on the 
smaller points in excuse for the crusades, though he 
recited very volubly all the humaner arts introduced 
into Europe by that invasion of the East ; and showed 
how it had seiwed civilization, by the vent it afforded 
for the rude energies of chivaliy, by the element of de- 
struction to feudal tyranny that it introduced, by its use 
in the emancipation of burghs, and the disrupture of 
serfdom. But he showed, in colours vivid as if caught 
from tho skies of the East, the great spread of Maho- 
metanism, and the danger it menaced to Christian 
Europe, and drew up the Godfreys and Tancreds and 
Kichards, as a league of the Age and Necessity, against 
the terrible progress of the sword and the Koran. * You 
call them madmen,’ cried my father; *but th» frenzy 
of nations is the statesmanship of fate. How know vou 
that but for the terror inspired by the hosts who marched 
to Jerusalem, how know you that the Crescent had not 
waved over other realms than those which Roderick lost 
to the Moor] If Christianity had been less a passion, 
and tho passion had less stirred up all Euro^, how 
know you that the creed of the Arab (which was then, 
too, a passion) might not have planted its mosses in 
the Forum of Rome, and on the site of Notre Dame 1 
For in the war between creeds, when the creeds are 
embraced by vast races, think you that the reason of 
sages eon cope with the p^ion of millions] Enthu- 
siasm must oppose enthusiasm. The crusader fought 
for the tomb of Christ, but he saved the life of Chris- 
tendom/ 

**My iather paused. Squills was quite passive; he 
struggled no mo«e. •. He was drowned. 

* So,’ reimljBLtd.Mr. Caxton^more quietly, ' so, if later 
wan yet perplex us as to the good which the All Wise 
One draws fkom their erll% our posterity may read 
their tises as clearly aeve now read the finger of 
Providence icsting on, the barrews of Marathon, or 
. guldiiM Peter, the hemit to the battle fields of 
Psleitm. ^ Jfor, whiKf we admit the evil to the passing 
edn we deny that many of the virtues that 


make the ornament and vitality of peace spring up first 
in^ the convulsions of war 1’ Here Squills began to 
evince faint '^signs of resuscitation, when my father let 
fly at him one of those numberless water-works which 
his prodigious memory kept in constant supply. 
' Hence,* said he, * hence not unjustly has it been re- 
marked by a philosopher, shrewd at least in worldly 
experience, (Squills again closed bis qyes and became 
exanimate,) it is strange to imagine that war, which of 
all things appears the most savage, should be the 
passion of the most heroic spirits. But 'tie in war that 
the knot of fellowship is closest drawn ; 'tis in war ^at 
mutual succour is most given, mutual danger run, and 
common affection most exerted and employed; for 
heroism and philanthropy ore almost one and the 
samo.’^* 

It would be well if other orators besides Mr. Caxton 
had the gift of being able to look on both sides of the 
shield. In the latter half of the work our author 
has allowed the disguise to sit very lightly upon his 
pen. Wherever Vivian, Roland’s son, figures, there 
is no mistaking the authorship, and, upon the whole, 
it seems clear to us, that the incognito assumed as an 
idle fancy at first, and played off as an innocent literary 
trick, became fatiguing before very long, was kept up 
with difficulty, and was at length allowed to drop out 
of sight altogether. In spite of several faults in 
“The Caxtons,” we think it a more satisfactory book, 
in a moral point of view, than many others by the 
same author. It is more honest, more charitable, more 
wholesome. There is no sophistry, no passing off of huso 
metal (in morals) for pure gold. The tone of the re- 
flections is more subdued, more matured. There is no 
tawdry scene-painting, and whatever affectations there 
are in “ The Caxtons,” they arc of a harmless kind, 
and instead of being attractive to the unformed taste, 
and thus vitiating it, they will prove merely tediolis ; 
whereas the good points of tlic book are really sub- 
stantial and numerous, and cannot fail to please and 
edify both old and young. 


“Toil and Trial.” By Mrs. Newton Crosland, 
(late Miss Camilla Toulmin.) Tliis work belongs to 
a class of books which we always welcome wiili 
delight. It is a work of amusement, written with 
a purpose. It has a noble aim—to increase the 
happiness of a large portion of our fellow -crea- 
tures; to bring relief to suffering humanity; and 
to aid the good cause of progress. “Toil and 
Trial” is not a mere novel; tho clever authoress 
has not devoted her pen simply to the production 
of an amusing fiction, destined to wile away a 
leisure hour and be forgotten. She has furnished 
an amusing tale, narrated in expressive language, and 
embodying a group of characters in whose sayings 
and doings we cannot help taking a lively interest, 
and whose trials are not those of imaginaiy and im- 
probable events, but the daily concomitants of toiling 
thousands of our contemporaries and fellow^itizens. 
The object of the story is to depict the evils of the 
late-hour system, now so fearfully prevalent in mtmy 
of the reti^ trades in oar large towns, and in those 
of tho metropolis in particular. The book is well- 
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timed, and the lesson it professes to teach is one that 
is deserving of our serious attention. The evil it 
deprecates is a citing sin in a Christian l a n d ; it is 
especially a curse upon fhe poor and helpless, upon 
the young and unprotected ; a wrong to all, and a 
benefit to none, not even to those whose mammon- 
worship has originated, and whose power perpetuates 
the slavery ; they are themselves sufferers by its con- 
tinuance, and oidy less to be pitied than its victims, 
because they hold in their hands tlie power of their 
own emancipation. We could wish the volume in the 
hands of all such employers ; and we think that after 
a careful perusal and candid consideration of the 
various arguments so clearly put forward in its pages, 
they would find it easier to ehange their practice than 
to refute the propositions or deny the truth of its con- 
tents. 

“Ernest Vane.” ' By A. B. Cochrane, M.P. 
3 vols. post 8 VO. In his former work, “ Lucille Bel- 
mont,” Mr. Cochrane gave sufliciciit evidence that he 
possessed far more than the average qualifications for 
a writer of fiction ; and it was with an anticipation 
of pleasure that we took up this new production of his 
pen. This anticipation luis been fulfilled ; for " Ernest 
Vane ” is an excellent novel. It is a story of real 
life ; — ^not the outward husk and shell of life, but the 
inner, higher existence, out of which poets and artists 
of all kinds evolve the true meaning of things. To 
this capacity of penetrating far below the surface in 
search of realities, Mr. Cochrane adds the power of 
presenting his discoveries to the reader in expressive, 
grjiceful, and attractive forms. Ife has excellent taste 
as well as considerable power of intuition, and the 
knowledge which comes by experience. He invents 
and tells a talc of passion well. 

“Strathmore, a tragic play, in five 'acts. By J. 
"WestlandMarston.” It has been obviously the intention 
of Mr. Marstoii in this production to present the public 
with a good acting play, rather than a great dramatic 
work. In the plot, characters, and dialogue, there is no 
aim at originality; and we meet with few passages which 
display any of the power of poetical conception which 
might be expected from the author of the “ Patrician’s 
Daughter.” Sir Walter Scott’s novel of “Old Mor- 
tality ” has furnished the plot and the hero ; the 
struggle, says the preface, which this tragedy involves, 
having been suggested by the position of Henry Morton 
in that romance. The language of the play is occa- 
sionally terse and epigrammatic ; though we question 
whether it would at {dl times bear the ordeal of strict 
literary criticism. Such sentences as these, however, 
(which we select at random,) arc well adapted for 
dramatic purposes : — 

** your cause Is crushed ! 

“ Crushed ! No, it triumphs still 

Though freedom’s hosts 

Blea^ the green eairth with death, that cause is safe 
That hath its <^ief above. 

Katharine ! 

Life rarely knows its heroes. Obloquy, 

Like dust, defiles the champion: still he strives, 

And at the grave, the sullM vestuTo fhlU 


From his worn limbs, his memory takes Its stand 
Upon the tomb, and the world shouts— A Haao t 
****** 

Ileboll What means that word 1 Fear for my father 
Has blinded me to truth.— Now I sec all I 
Eight trampled on— pure conscience counted crime— 
And hated banquetiing on good men’s mans I 
My brother owned it t And the man who beards 
This wrong’s a rebel ! Sure, the courts of Heaven 
Are peopled with tho outcasts, of the world.” 

“Ernesto di Hipallu. A Tale of tlie Italian 
Revolution. By the author of Notes of a Two Years* 
Residence in Italy.” 3 vols. 8vo.— The public may 
doubtless expect to have revolutionary novels fall 
upon it thick as the leaves in Yallambrosa. Here is 
another wjiicli owes its existence to the stirring 
political times in which we live, when tho overthrow 
of a kingdom is hardly more remarkable than the 
downfall of an apple — and certainly not so beneficial 
to mankind as the fidling to the earth of an apple 
once was. The book before us is one of average merit. 
It is written in a fair politictd spirit, and possesses 
many points of interest, whether viewed os a work of 
fiction, or as one of historical pretensions. The author 
is a liberal monarchist, and the pervading political 
])riuciplc of the novel is the nationality and iu- 
dopciidciice of Italy. 

— ^ — 

SCRAPS. 

TrrAT every thing may be had for money, is, I am 
afraid, an observation no loss ancient than tnio. Wo 
read of empires, kingdoms, and principalities, which 
liavc been publicly sold ; the same has been whispered 
respecting popedoms, bishopricks, and otlicr spiritual 
dignities ; and wc have beard, (but it is to be hoped 
without foundation,) of venal counties and corrupt 
boroughs. 

Buying and selling the devil have long been pro- 
verbial expressions, but that such a traffic was ever 
actually negotiated will scarcely be credited ; never- 
theless Blount’s Law Dictionary, under the article 
“ Convention' gives an instance of such a sale. The 
story is extracted from the court-rolls of the manor of 
Hatfield, near tho Isle of Asholnie, in the county of 
York, where a curious gentleman not long ago 
searched for, and found it, regularly entered. A coj)y 
of it here follows, together with an English translation, 
for the benefit of those who do not understand the 
language in which the original is written. 

“ Curia lenta apud Hatfield die Mercurii prox, post 
Festum, — Anno XH. Edw, 3*“'. 

“Robert us de llodcrham qui optulit sc versus 
Johannem de Ithon, de eo quod non teneat conven- 
tionem inter eos factam, et undo queritur quod certo 
die et anno apud Thome coiivenit inter prcedictum 
Robertum et Johannem quod prssdictus Johannes 
vendidit pnedicto Roberto, Diabolom, ligatum in 
quodam ligamine pro iii*^. ob et super priedictus 
Robertas tradidii prscdicto Johanni quiddam obolum, 
earles {i.e. earnest money), per quod proprietas dicti 
diaboli commoratur in persona dicti Robert! ad babi- 
epdum deliberationem dicti Diaboli, infra quartam 
diem ))rox. sequent. Ad quam diom idem Eobertus 
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venit ad praefatum Johannem et petit deliberationetn 
dicti Diaboli, secundum conventionem inter eos 
factam ; idem Johannes prmdictum Diabolum delibe- 
raro noluit, neo adhuc vult ei, ad grave dampnum 
ipsius Boberti ix sol — et inde producit sectam &o. 
Pnedictus Johannes venit, &c. et non dedicit con- 
ventionem prsedictam ; et quia videtur curim quod 
tale placitum non jacet inter Christianes, ideo partes 
prsedicti adjoumantur usque in infemum, ad audi- 
endum Judicium suum, et utraque pars in Miseri- 
cordia &c. per Willielmum de Scargel, Sencscallum.” 

“Kobert de Boderham appeared against John de 
Ithon, for that he had not kept the agreement made 
between them, and therefore complains that on a 
certain day and year at Thome, there was an 
agreement between the aforesaid Bobert and John, 
whereby the said John sold to the said Bobert, the 
devil, bound in a certain bond, for threepence farthing, 
and thereupon the said Bobert delivered to the said 
John one farthing as earnest-money, by which the 
property of said devil rested in the person of the said 
Bobert, to have delivery of the said devil, on the 
fourth day next following, at which day the said Bobert 
came to the aforenamed John, and asked delivery of 
the said devil, according to the agreement between 
them made. But the said John refused to deliver 
the said devil, nor has he yet done it, &c. to the 
gteat damage of the said Bobert, to the amount of 
sixty shillings, and he has therefore brought his suit, 
&c. &o, 

** The said John came, &c. &c., and did not deny 
the said agreement ; and because it appeared to the 
court that such a suit ought not to subsist among 
Christians, the aforesaid parties arc therefore ad- 
journed to the infernal regions, there to hear their 
judgment, and both parties were amerced, &c. by 
William de Scargcll, Seneschal.’’ 

1, that watch myself as narrowly as 1 can, and that 
have my eyes continually bent upon myself, like one 
vi^o, that has no great business elsewhere to do, 

« quis sub Arcto 

Bexgelidm mettaturorm 
Quid Tyridatem terreat, unice 
SecurtiB,” 

" secure whatever King 

Does rule the stubborn North, or whatso’ere 
The mighty Tyridates puts in fear,” 

dare hardly tell the Vanity and Weakness I find in 
myself. My Foot is so unstable, and stands so tickle, 
I find myself so apt to totter and reele oud my Sight 
so* disor^red, that fasting 1 am quite another Mon, 
than when fiill; if Health and a fair Day smile upon 
me, 1 am a reiy honest good-natur’d Man; if a Com 
trouble my#^oe, I am s^en, out of Humor and not 
to be seen. * Th^ Pace of a horse seems to me 
<me while bird, and andther easie, and the same way 
one while Shorter, and miqther more long. And the 
same Form, one while moro» and another less taking. 
I am one while for doing and another for 

•diteg nothing; at a|l ; (pd what pleases me now, would 
be h trouble to me at another time. 1 have a thousand 


senseless and casual Actions within myself. Either I 
am possest by Melancholy, or swayed by Choler ; now, 
by its own private Authority, Sadness predominates 
in me, and, by and by, I Im as merry as a Cricket. 
When I take a Book in hand 1 have then discovered 
admirable Graces in such and such Passages, and such 
as have strook my Soul ; let me light upon them at 
another time, I may turn and toss, tumble and rattle 
the Leaves to much purpose, 'tis then to me an infirm 
and undiscover’d Mass. Even in my own Writings I 
do not always find the Air of my first Fancy : 1 know 
not what I would liave said, but am often put to it to 
correct and pump for a new Scnce, because 1 have 
lost the first that was better. 1 do nothing but go 
and come : ray Judgement does not always advance, 
it fioates and romes, 

" velut minuta'magno 

Deprensa navis in mari vesaniente vento.” 

** Like a small Bark upon the swelling Main, 
When Winds doe ruffle up the liquid Plain.” 

Very often (as I am apt to do) having for Sport’s 
sake undertaken to maintain an Opinion contrary to 
my own, my Mind, bending and applying itself that 
way, does so rarely engage me in a Quarrel that I no 
more discern the Beason of my former Belief and for- 
sake it. 1 am as it were misled by the Side to which 
I incline, be it what it will, and carried away by my 
own Weight. Every one would almost say the same 
of himself if he considered himself as I do. Preachers 
very well know, that the Emotion which steals upon 
them in speaking does animate them towards Belief; 
and that in Passion we ore more stiff in the Defence 
of our Proposition, take ourselves a deeper Impression 
of it, aqd embrace it with greater Vehemence and 
Approbation, than we do in onr colder and more 
temperate Sencc. You only give your Councel a simple 
Breviate of your Cause ; be returns you a dubious and 
uncertain Answer, by which you find him indifferent 
which side he t^kes : Have you feed him well that he 
may relish it the better, does ho begin to be really 
concerned, and do you find him truly interested and 
zealous in your Qi:^el? His Beason and Learning 
will, by degrees, grow hot in your Cause ; behold an 
apparent and undoubted Truth presents itself to his 
Understanding; he discovers a new Light in your 
Business, and does in good earnest believe, and per- 
suade himself, that it is so. Nay, 1 do not know 
whether the Ardour that springs from Spite and 
Obstinacy, against the Power and Violence of the 
Magistrate and Danger, or the Interest of Bepntation, 
may it not have made some Men even to the Stake 
maintain the Opinion, for which at Liberty and amongst 
Friends, bo would not have bum’d his Finger.—* 
Montaigne* 

Onr life, as t^eU as all in which we are contained, 
is, in an incomprehensible manner, composed qflreedc^ 
and necessity. Our will is a p^iotion of wM we 
shall do, under all circumstances. But these circum- 
stances lay hold on us in their own fashion. The vkat 
lies in us ; the how seldom depends dn us; after the 
whertfore^t dare not ask ; and on this account we are 
rightly referred to the quia*-^Qoetke. 
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* Chapter an 

THE EDDTSTONE— THE SKEBIITVORE. 

THE EDDY8TONE. 

Few of the achievements of human intellect and 
indust^ can be looked on with deeper interest than 
the Eddy stone lighthouse; particularly when we 
consider that it was completed ninety years since, 
when science had not brought to bear many of those 
wonderful helps, which, in this our day, her rapid ad- 
vance has made so available, that the accomplishment 
of the most stupendous works is of every day’s 
occurrence. The rocks on whicli the building stands 
have been named from the eddies by which they are 
assailed from contrary currents; they were always 
considered by mariners dangerous in the extreme, 
and as they lie nearly in the direction of vessels 
sailing up and down the channel, many were wrecked 
upon them before the erection of the lighthouse. They 
are so exposed to the ocean from all the south-western 
pomts of the compass, that the heavy seas break on 
them with tremendous fury, and from the sloping 
manner in which they lie towards that quarter, the force 
and height of those seas are much increased. Some- 
times after a storm, when the sea appears perfectly 
smooth, the under current meeting the slope of the 
rocks, the sea beats upon them in a most a\vful and 
magnificent manner, and even rises above the light- 
house, covering it with a veil of foam, while as snow. 
These rocks are but fourteen miles from Plymouth, and 
tw'clveand a half from Rame-head; so that the ships lost 
upon them were within sight of laud. To avoid such 
dreadful catastrophes for the future, it was determined 
that a lighthouse should be erected on them, if juiy one 
could be found qualified for such a daring tiisk. At 
length Mr. Winstanley came forward, and said he was 
ready for the undertaking. Prom his mechanical 
pursuits and great ingenuity, he was considered a 
most eligible person to be employed. 

In the year 1090, Mr. Wiustmdcy set about his 
great work with the most lively ardour, nothing 
daunted by the difUcultics and dangers which attended 
its prosecution. In three years after, all the work was 
raised, which to the vane was eighty feet. The lantern 
and all the rooms being now ready, the workmen, for 
the greater despatch of business, were to lodge there ; 
but the first night they ventni’cd to do so, the weather 
became so inclement, and the sea rose so high, that no 
boats could get near them for eleven days. For almost 
the entire of the time, they and their provisions were 
inundated with wet, though they used all the means 
they could devise to protect themselves ; some of their 
materials they found it impossible to save. Finding 
the effect which the sea bad upon the building, and 
that the waves frequently covered the lantern, 
(although it was sixty feet high,) Mr. Winstanley 
determined to raise it forty feet higher. In the spring 
he commenced enlarging its proportions, so as to 
shew the increase of height. So great was the force of 
the sea in stormy weather, that it has in appearance 
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flown a hundred feet above tlvevane, and covered half 
the bouse and the lantern as if they were under water ; 
it was even said that it would be very possible for a 
six-oared boat to be lifted up on a wave, and driven 
through the open gallery of the lighthouse. In No- 
vember, 1703, some repairs were necessary, ana Mr. 
Winstanley went to Plymouth to superintend them. 
The people of tlie neigh Wrhood thought the building 
could not stand for any time, and told liim so. When 
his friends heard that he meant to go with his men to 
the lighthouse, tlicy warned him of the danger which 
they apprehended, but, sanguine in his expectations of 
its durability, he assured them he was so thoroughly 
convinced of its strength, that he hoped he might be 
there in the midst of the greatest storm that ever 
came, that he might have the satisfaction of feeling 
the firmness of his work. His wish was soon to be 
fatally gratified; he and his workmen and lighters 
were there on the night of the 26th of November— 
a niglit memorable for one of the most disastrous 
tempests that ever visited the British shore. A 
strong west wind had set in about the middle of the 
month, and increased in force every hour ; on the 24th 
it was so furious as to cause some damage and con- 
siderable alarm ; on the 261 h it increased so mnch in 
violence, that very few ventured out of tlieir houses ; 
in the evening it became still more dreadful ; a fearful 
d^irkness prevailed, dispelled at intervals for a moment 
by meteors in the air and fiery vapours, which rendered 
it still more terrific. Some fancied that the tempest 
was accompanied by an earthquake. The sound of 
that awful storm has been described as having 
dismayed every heart ; it was hoarse and deep — ^re- 
sembling the rattling of thunder ; “ horror and con- 
fusion” — so said a writer of the day — "seized upon all.” 

After the terrors of that night, anxious eyes were 
directed to the rocks, where the lighthouse had been 
I seen the evening before : the rocks were indeed there, 
proud and immovable as ever ; but the lighthouse, and 
all that it had contained, had totally disappeared ; the 
only vestige of the edifice which remained, was « 
massive bar of iron, one of twelve which, for the 
better security of the building, bad connected it with 
the rock. The storm which swept away every thing 
else, embedded it more deeply in the stone, and it 
remained a memorial sufficiently impressive, of the 
strength of the wind and the waves, and the disasters 
of that fatal night. 

The great storm,^* as it was called for years, was 
commemorated by a sermon, preached annually in 
Little Wyld-street Chapel, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; the 
observance was in existence in the year 1826, and 
may, perhaps, still be continued. The lighthouse had 
not been long down, when the Winchclsea, a home- 
ward bound Virginia-man, was lost upon the Eddy- 
stone rocks : this excited great anxiety for the re- 
building of the edifice ; in the year 1706, Mr. Lovatt, 
who had the principal direction about the undertaking, 
selected Mr. Rudyard to superintend the works, who, 
at that time, was canying on business as a linen 
draper, on Ludgatc Hill. Though ho had no practical 
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6xperieno0, tlie judgment which he ehowed in the 
prosecution of the undertaking proved him ^ fit 
person to be engaged in it ; he substituted aimplicitj 
and utility for the fantastic ornaments with which 
Mr. Winstanley encumbered the building, and in 
which he had taken such especial delight. 

Ill the year 1709 the building was completed, for 
which Mr. Eudyard had used wood, and he had the 
satisfaction of finding that his plan had been quite 
successful. We suppose that Mr. Rudyard was no 
longer living in 1723, as we find that the superinten- 
dence of some repairs in the lighthouse^iad devolved 
on another person. The dreadful disaster by which 
the lightliouse was again destroyed, by fire, occurred 
on the 2d of December, 1755. 

The directors of the Eddystone lighthouse turned 
their thoughts immediately to its rc-crcction. They 
applied to Lord Macclesfield, president of the Royal 
Society, to recommend an engineer capable of super- 
intending such a work. He named Mr. Smeaton, one 
of the members of the Society, as the most competent 
person he knew. He had recommended himself to its 
notice by the communications which, from time to 
time, for the space of seven years, be had forwarded, 
describing various remarkable mechanical inventions 
and improvements of his own; from the great in- 
genuity and ability thus displayed, he was unanimously 
elected a member of the Society. He received a letter 
from Wilson the painter, telling him that he had boon 
appointed to undertake the management of this 
important building. On reading the letter, he sup- 
posed it was confusedly expressed, and that no more 
was meant than that he, like others, might send in 
proposals for the undertaking. His reply at once 
showed the impression which it had made. Wilson 
sent a rejoinder sufficiently explicit, though laconic ; 
it contained but four words, — " Thou art the man/* 

Mr. Smeaton gave up his various engagements, that 
he might devote all the energies of his comprehensive 
mind to this great national undertaking. In about 
^ht months after the destruction of the lighthouse 
by fire, Mr. Smeaton stood upon those rocks so 
dreaded by seamen, revolving in his mind his plans of 
operation, — plans so remarkable for judgment and 
forethought) and so methodically arranged, that there 
was no possibility of confusion or mistake. He drew 
up rules for the use of his men, so that all employed 
knew exactly what was expected from them. The 
work was pursued with wonderful energy and patience ; 
and when we consider the number of days during the 
time the building was going on in which it was im- 
* possible to work on the rock, it is surprising that it 
should have been completed in three years ; in that 
space of time there were but 431 days when it was 
possible /or the men to stand on the rock, and of these 
days there was so sipaH a portion that could be used, 
that it has been cali^atcd that the building was in 
reality the work of but sixteen weeks. The light> 
house is of a circular form, built entirely of stone. 
Its foundations are embedded in a socket in the rock, 
end CO thoroughly unified toit by actrongeement tbut 


they form but one body, both parts probably equal in 
strength. Ms height is eighty feet. The gifted 
engineer had the gratification of knowing that all was 
accomplished, to use his own words, ** without loss oj 
life or limb to any one eoneemed in it/* This speaks 
Iwgcly for Mr. Smeaton’s care of those over whom he 
presided in the midst of dangers and difficulties, in 
all of which he took an equal share. 

On one occasion, the sloop iu which he was return- 
ing to shore was well-nigh lost. In our gleanings we 
met with the following description of the lighthouse, 
which struck us so much, that we give it in the words 
in which we found it. “ When the tide swells above 
the foundation of the building, the lighthouse makes 
the odd appearance of a structure emerging from the 
waves ; but sometimes a wave rides above the very top 
of it, and circling round, the whole looks like a 
column of water, till it breaks into foam and subsides.”' 

After the lighthouse was biylt, every one was 
anxious to know how it would stand the test of 
tempestuous weather ; three years passed before this 
was proved, the hard weather which had arisen in the 
interim produced no effect on it. In the early part of 
the year 1762, there happened a dreadful storm ; it 
was said by one wiio had all along anticipated the 
fall of the edifice, ‘‘ Well, if the Eddystone light- 
house stands this, it will stand till the end of the 
world.” Ill tlie morning there it was, firm and 
uninjured iis the rock on which it stands. Not the 
slightest miscliicf could be detected, to prove that the 
winds and waves had triumphed for an instant over it ; 
not even one pane of glass in the lantern had been 
broken. With wliat gratified feelings Mr. Smeaton 
must have beheld the conjplete success of his work ! 
W^ho, indeed, can look on that lone beacon, as it stahds 
in its wild and solitary grandeur, to warn away our 
brave sailors from the dangers which surround it, 
without grateful thoughts ? Us durability has been long 
considered so much beyond all doubt, that it has 
been remarked that, after a great storm, among 
all the expressions of anxiety, the safety of the 
Eddystone lighthouse has never been inquired after. 

This great and good man died on the 2Sth of 
October, 1792. 

THU SKIRRYVORE. 

Sometimes in the quiet of an Autumn evening 
spent on the shores of our island, we discern in the 
misty horizon a tiny star, whose constant light re- 
minds us of some good i^^gel’s presence, illumining the 
darkness of night. It is the lighthouse lamp, kept 
ever burning, to guide the sailor over the stormy sea, 
and warn him of unseen rocks, which would crush liis 
little bark, and consign its crew to destruction. 

With feelings of pleasure we catch a glimpse of 
I the lighthouse beacon; b4t.‘does the thought ever recur, 

I of the toils and dangers endured by those who raised 
I such an edifice in the midst of roaring seas F 

Let such as can sympathize with that disinterested 
zeal to do good, which distinguishes the noble and 

(1) Mleror of Literature, Amuoment, and loatruotloii* 
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generouB from the narrow and selfish spirit^ listen to 
the recital of the building of the jBfghthouse of 
Skerryvore. 

Eor many years had it been in contemplation, and 
an Act of Parliament obtained, authorizing the 
undertaking ; but so immense were tho obstacles, so 
small the space on which to work, and so distant from 
the shore, that the Herculean task long remained 
unattempted. 

At length, the Commissioners of Northern Lights 
committed* the charge of the undertaking to Alan 
Stevenson, their engineer, the son of the cele- 
brated builder of the Bcll-rock Lighthouse. It is our 
dcsigu to give a sketch of liis interesting work, which, 
though necessarily defective, will, it is hoped, convey 
sufficient idea to the many, who are precluded by its 
bulky and ez pensive form from its perusal for them* 
selves. 

The talented author need desire no prouder 
monument than that noble tower, in tlie boiling ebaos 
of waters, which warns the sailor of his danger, and 
guides him by its light into safer seas ; and his heart 
warms with gratitude, while he thinks on the thou- 
sands who have gone down off Skerryvore. 

Preparations too numerous and minute to need a 
description here were accordingly made for the 
work, and in the summer of 1838 the first temporary 
dwelling was erected on the rock ; hillierto, inhabited 
only by innumerable seals and sca-fovvl, who fled in 
terror from tlicir favourite haunts on tho a])proach of 
man. 

Skerry-vohr, the Great Rock, as ils name in Gaelic 
implies, is situated south of tho Hebrides, about twelve 
miles south-west of the inhospitable little island of 
Tyree, and 30 to the west of Iona. The main rock 
on which the lighthouse stands is, at low water, about 
2S0 feet square ; “ extremely irregular, and intersected 
by numerous gullies and fissures of cousiderablc 
breadth.” ]t is excessively liani and smooth, so as 
to render landijig extremely difficult, being slippery as 
ice ; and, in a heavy surf, the act of springing ashore 
was attended with great danger, and, in the graphic 
language of one of the \vorkmcu, “ like climbing up 
■ the side of a bottle.” 

No common amount of perseverance and courage 
would carry the leader of such an undertaking through 
the obstructions continually springing up in his way. 
We can hardly praise too highly i hat spirit of enterprise 
and unflinching resolve, which must have uplield the 
gallant commander amid Aiscouragements so over* 
powering. 

On the 23d of June they embarked in a small 
sailing vessel, “ with all the requisites on board for 
coinmoncing the season’s operations.” Twice were 
they driven by stress of weather to the shores of 
Mull and Iona ; and it wfis not until th^ 2Sth that 
our engineer could approach so near the rock in the 
boat, as to enable him w'iiJi some difficulty to sj;a:mg 
ashore, while it returned to the vessel for the rest of 
the party. 

Once landed on such a perilous spot, with billows 


roaring around him, his mind was for a moment 
overpowered with emotions which cannot be better 
expressed than in his own words. 

While left alone on this sea-beaten roek^ on wbidh 
1 had landed with so much difficalt.y,*and as I watched 
the waves, of which every succeeding one seemed to 
rise higher than tlie last, the idea was for a few 
minutes forcibly impressed on my mind, that it might 
probably be found impracticable to remove me mm 
the rock ; and 1 could hot avoid indulging in thosg 
unaccountable fancies, wliich lead men to speculate 
with something like pleasure upon the horrors Of their 
seemingly impending fate.” 

There was however no time to be lost, and he 
quickly turned his energies to the work before him ; 
and began surveying the rock, and forming plans 
against the arrival of the workmen, who in due 
season also effected a landing, and commenced opera- 
tions. 

Their first care was to trace out a chart on the 
rock with paint, which should be a guide to them in 
erecting their barrack on their next landing ; and thus 
th(5y spent four hours. 

Many a tedious voyage to and fro was made, and 
many an unexpected dc;lay met with, ere all the 
materials collected at Greenock, and amounting to 
r),000 tons, w ere ready for shipment, and, after beating 
about for eight days, enabled to reach Skeriyvore, 

The difficulty of landing the cargo on so slippery a 
surface is hardly to be conceived; each article, us 
it was brought ashore, was lashed down by ring-bolts to 
the rock ; and they then proceeded to bore “ the holes 
for the stuuchcons or bats, by which the timbers of 
the barrack were to be secured to the rock ; ” but the 
difficulty of boring in so bard a material was very 
great, and witli all their efforts they could only make 
three indies of way in an hour. This, however, was 
sufficient to encourage them to persevere, till at length, 
on the IStli of August, they had fixed the six pillars 
of their btwrrack or log-house into their rocky be^, 
and thus far erected their fragile abode. 

Alost interesting is the account given by our 
author of the dangers they escaped meanwhile ; of the 
gradual progress of their operations;' and their 
exposure to storms, as the little vessel lay in her 
moorings off the rock; suddenly obliging them in 
the darkness of night to "cast loose and run;” 
scarce able, with the most skilful pilotage, to escape 
the sunken rocks that abounded, the horizon being 
half composed of the reefs, so emphatically termed 
" foul-grouud,” and, as far as they could see, one sheet 
of foam encircling them around. We will give the 
author’s description of a day’s routine at this time. 

" The economy of our life while moored for days 
off the rock was somew'hat singular. We landed at 
four o’clock every morning to commence work, and 
generally breakfasted on the rock at eight, at which 
time the boat arrived with large pitchers of tea, bags 
of biscuit and canteens of beef. Breakfast was 
despatched in half an hour, and work again resumed 
tiU about two o’clock, which hour brought the dinner* 
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differing [in its materials from breakfast only in the 
addition of a thick pottage of vegetables, and the 
substitution of beer for tea. Dinner occupied no 
longer time than breakfast, and like it was succeeded 
by another season of toil, which lasted until eight 
and sometimes nine o’clock, when it was so dark that 
we could scarcely scramble to the boats, and were 
often glad to avail ourselves of all the assistance wc 
could obtain from an occasional flash of a lantern, and 
from following the voices. Once on the deck of the 
little tender, and the boats hoisted in, the materials of 
breakfast were again produced under the name of 
supper; but the heaving of the vessel damped the 
animation which attended the meals on the rock, and 
destroyed the appetite of the men, who, witii few 
exceptions, were so little sea-mrthy, as to prefer 
messing on the rock, even during rain, to facing the 
closeness of the forecastle.” 

Thus passed their first summer — a life combining 
the romantie with the practical ; for surely it must 
have required no little entliusiasm, in man as well as 
master, to work with cheerfulness in the absence of so 
many comforts, and amid such constant exposure. 

Precautions having been taken to secure their work 
against the weather, and a water-tight chest, con- 
taining biscuits and a cask of water, having been 
lashed to the barrack, for the benefit of shipwrecked 
mariners, they “ set sail with three dicers, rejoicing 
to have thus concluded their season’s work.” 

“Before leaving the rock,” says our engineer, “1 
climbed to the top of the pyramid, from which I now, 
for the first time, got a bird’s-cyc view of the various 
shoals which the stormy state of the sea so well dis- 
closed ; and my elevation above the rock itself de- 
creased the apparent elevation of the rugged ledge so 
much, that it seemed to me as if each successive wave 
must sweep right over its surface, and carry us all 
before it into the wide Atlantic. 

“ So loud was the roaring of the wind among the 
timbers of the barrack, and so hoarse the clamour of 
the waves, that I could not hear the voices of the 
men below, and 1 with difiiculty occasionally caught 
the sharp tinkle of the hammers on the rock. 

“ When L looked back on the works of the season, 
upon our difficulties, and, I must add, dangers, and 
the small result of our exertions, for we had only 
been 165 hours at work on the rock between the 7th 
of August and the 11th of September — 1 could see 
that, in good truth, there were many difficulties 
before us; but there was also much cause for thank- 
fulness, in the many escapes we had made.” 

Disappointment, however, was in store ; for, scarcely 
had two months elapsed, ere our author received intel- 
ligence from Tyree, of the total disappearance of the 
,barrack from the rock, the truth of which news a 
visit to the spot confirmed : for, though the rough seas 
forbad a landing, a sufficiently near approach was 
made to enable them to “ survey the melancholy re- 
mains of ^elr labours.” 

" After waiting,” he adds, “ in the hope of a change 
iii 4he state of theaea, \mlli it was nearly dark, we 


again turned towards l^ee, in all the gloom of a 
stormy night, and depressed by mingled disappoint- 
ment and sad foreboding, occasioned by the fate of our 
intended asylum from the waves.” 

Nothing daunted, however, by this misfortune, 
they again embarked in the succeeding spring, with 
all the materials for a new barrack, which was erected 
in twenty 'five days ; a railway also was projected for 
conveying the stones, and two cast-iron water-tanks 
laid down in the rock. 

The chief undertaking of this season* was, “the 
excavation of the foundation of the lighthouse 
tower,” the danger and difficulty of which can scarcely 
bo estimated. They had to blast the rock, so as to 
“ lay bare a level floor of extent sufficient to contain 
the foundation-pit for the tower,” an operation which 
occupied thirty men for 102 days. The smallness of 
the surface obliged them to be within thirty, and 
sometimes twelve yards of the mines of powder ; 
and but for the greatest care awful accidents must 
have occurred ; 2,000 tons being thus removed, the 
surface was made smooth enough for them to com- 
mence the foundation-pit. 

The observations on this part of their work deserve 
quotation, showing as they do the constant sense of 
humble dependence on God which so strikingly 
pervades the whole narrative. “ I am well aware that 
the quantity of materials which T have just mentioned 
will be apt to produce a smile from those who have 
been chiefly conversant with the gigantic but simple 
operations whidi generally characterise the great 
railways of this country; but if it be remembered 
that we were at the mercy of the winds and waves of 
the wide Atlantic, and were every day in the expec- 
tation of a sudden call to leave the rock, and betake 
ourselves to the vessel, and on several occasions had 
our cranes and other tools swept into the sea, the 
slowness of our progress will excite less surprise ; and 
still less will those who duly weigh the dangers of our 
daily life, both in our little vessel and on the rock, 
and who at the same time reflect on the many sticking 
proofs which we almost every hour experienced of tlie 
care of an Almighty hand, be disposed to withhold 
their sympathy from the heartfelt expressions of 
gratitude which often went round our little circle in 
the boats, as we rowed in the twilight from the rock 
to the ship. Isolation from the world in a situation 
of common danger produces amongst most men a 
freer interchange of the ^elings of dependence on the 
Almighty, than is commln in the more cliilly inter- 
course of ordinary life.” 

During this season, one- third of the area of ihe 
circle for the foundation-pit was cleared; when 
finished it measured forty-two feet in diameter, and 
fifteen inches in depth, a^ the next summer saw it 
completed. 

Trials and losses were experienced, from time to 
time, as they went on— in the washing away of buoys ; 
the destruction of moorings ; their little vessel being 
tossed by the billows, and in danger of foundering on 
the reefs ; the peril encountered each day in the landing 
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thirty men on so slippery a rock, — all these were 
obstacles which would have damped the ardour of 
most men ; but it is a mark of ^true energy, that it 
rises with the greater strength the more it is dashed 
down ; a double glow of ardour fires such a mind — ^it 
resohes to overcome. Thus alone could such under- 
takings as the one we are contemplating be accom- 
plished ; thus alone could the feeble arm of man 
achieve works which seem to bid defiance to the very 
elements. A St. Peter’s or Si. Paul’s proudly pro- 
claims to the world the mighty intellects that could 
embody, in their massive domes, the stupendous con- 
ceptions of gigantic minds ; and when a path of iron 
can be thrown over the wave, through whose hollow 
tube sweeps the steam-monster with its long train ; 
when one city can speak to another in a moment, by 
the trembling of invisible wires ; when things like these 
are performed by means of the intellect of man, we 
may well reverence the Giver of that intellect, and 
dwell with delight on all that it achieves. 

The spring of 1840 found them engaged, for the 
third year, in their work of humanity ; and this time 
they had the ddight of finding the barrack uninjured, 
and all things mucli as they had been left seven 
months before. The paint, of course, was in part 
washed off, the iron wmrk rusted, and an entrance 
intolheir future abode efl’cctcd with difiiculty. Glad 
were they, however, to find it in good condition, and 
the biscuits they had left for shipwrecked seamen 
I quite palatable on being dried and toasted. 

I They now, for tli(5 first time, entered upon their new 
I residence, which consisted of three i^tories, raised on 
i the pyramid of logs. The autlior thus relates the in- 
1 conveniences of their new abode : — 

I “ During the first mouth wo suffered mucli from the 
I flooding of our apartments with water, at times when 
I heavy sprays lashed the walls of the barrack with 
great violence, and also during rainy weatlier ; and in 
i northerly gales we had much tlifliculty in keeping our- 
! selves warm. On one occasion, also, we \Yerc fourteen 
' days without communication with the steamer, and 
! during the greater part of tliat time we saw nothing 
but white fields of foam as far as the eye could reach, 
and heard nothing but the wliistling of the wind and 
the thunder of the waves, wliich were at times so loud 
as to make it alnmst impossible to hear any one speak. 
For several days the seas rose so high as to prevent 
our attempting to go down to the rock, and the cold 
and comfortless nature of our abode reduced all hands 
to the necessity of scckijig warmth in bed, where 
(rising only to our meals) we generally spent the 
greater part of the day listening to the howling of the 
winds and the beating of the waves, which occasionally 
made the house tremble in a startling manner. Such 
a scene, with the ruins of the former barrack not 
twenty yards from us, was calculated only to inspire 
the most desponding anticipations; and I well re- 
member the undefined senso of dread that flashed 
across my mind, on being •awakened one night by a 
heavy sea which struck the barrack, and made my cot, 
or hammock, swing inwards from the wall, whi(^ was 


immediately followed by a cry of terror from the men 
in the apartment above me, most of whom^ startled 
by the sound and tremor, immediately sprang from 
their berths to the floor, impressed with the idea that 
the w'liole fabric had been washed into the sea. The 
alarm, liowcvcr, was very short, and the solemn pause 
which succeeded the cry was soon followed by words 
of reassurance and congratulation.” 

There was, however, a brighter side to the pictore, 
and wo turn with pleasure to the following re- 
marks ; — * 

“ Yet life on the Skerryvore Rock was by no means 
destitute of its peculiar pleasures. The grandeur of 
the ocean’s rage, the deep murmur of the waves, the 
hoarse cry of the sea-birds, which wheeled continually 
over us — especially at our meals — ^the low moaning of 
the wind, or the gorgeous brightness of .a glassy sea 
and a cloudless sky, and the solemn stillness of a deep 
blue vault, studded with stars, or cheered by the 
splendour of the full moon, were the phases of ex- 
ternal things that often arrested our thoughts, in a 
situation where, with all the bustle that sometimes 
prevailed, there was necessarily so much time for re- 
flection. Those changes, together with tho continual 
succession of hopes and fears connected with the im- 
portant work in which wc were engaged, and the oft- 
recurring calls for advice or direction, as well as 
occavsioiial lioiirs devoted to reading and corre- 
spondence;, and the pleasures of news from home, were 
more than sufficient to reconcile me to^uay, to make 
me really enjoy, an uninterrupted residence, on one 
occasion, of not less than five weeks on that desert 
rock.” 

Operations being, as usual, suspended on the rock 
os soon as the autumn set in, the process of preparing 
stones for building went on rapidly in the work-yard 
at Hynish, which, during the winter months, presented 
a busy scene. A little colony of 150 workmen was 
here collected, whose neat cabins formed a ” cheering 
contrast ” to the wretched huts of the “ poor He- 
brideans ” scattered over the island. 

The spring and summer of 1841 saw the tower 
gradually arising on the wave-girdled rock. Apparatus 
of various kinds being obtained to forward their 
exertions, tliey proceeded, without much interruption, 
with the building. Admirable were the arrangements 
for lauding the stones on the little railway they had 
laid down, for setting up the cranes and needles, and 
appropriating to the several workmen tlicir respective 
tasks. The smallest want of forethought might have 
undone the labour of months. 

By the close of this seasqn only one-third remained 
to be done ; the next found the tower completed, and 
the lantern erected; but so numerous were the 
fittings up of the interior, the preparing of machineiy, 
lenses, &c., the obtaining of oil and all the other re- 
quisites, that it was not till the 1st of February, 1844, 
that the light first shone forth. 

The little vessel whicli conveys their needful pro- 
visions to the tlirce solitaiy inmates of that lonely 
tower, is kept in the harbour prepared for at Hynish^ 
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where also is a little settlement, consisting of the j 
families of these men, one of whom retoms, every few 
weeks, to take bis turn in domestic life. 

Perhaps few offices are more full of resiwnsibiKty 
than is that of a lighthouse keeper. On Ms faithful 
vigilance may depend the lives of thousands ; and it 
is on peril of dismissal that the light is, for one 
moment, extinguished. The routine of his life is not 
uninteresting 

" The keeper on duty is, by the rules of the Service, 
forbidden, under penalty of instant dismissal, to leave 
the light*room, on any pretext, until relieved by the 
next who mounts guard, and who is summoned by 
the sound of a bell placed inside his oot or sleeping- 
berth, which is rung by means of a small piston, 
propelled by simply blowing into a mouth-piece 
in the light-room. The keeper in bed answers 
this signal by a ** counter-blast,” which also rings 
another bell in the light-room, and informs the keeper 
there that his signal has been licard, and will be 
obeyed.” 

And now, having witnessed the birth of this monu- 
ment of the intellect and perseverance of man, we 
will leave it to the winds and waves, trusting they 
may never he powerful enough to overthrow it, or 
extinguish that beneficent light which nightly shines 
above the waters from the rocks of Skjburyvoke. 


STORY OF A FAMILY.* 

BT 8. J{. 

AXJTHOBJESS OF "THE MAIDEN AUNT,” S:Q. 

Chaptbb XVII.— A Dtscoveuy. 

Ida's mind was so engrossed by the painful and 
unexpected circumstances which had befallen licrsolf, 
that she forgot Mr. Tyrrell and Ids ])crtiiiacions reso- 
lution to be introduced to Mrs. Chester, which had 
before occasioned her so much trouble. Mr. Tyrrell, 
however, had not forgotten it liimself. After a long 
conversation with Frederick, in the course of which 
he confided to him the cause of his anxiety, and in 
some sort charged him with the conduct of an affair 
which seemed to be unavoidably withdrawn from his 
own hand, this troublesome and inexplicable Mr. 
Tyrrell fetched his book and his little boy, and went 
out for a stroll upon the terrace. This was, with him, 
a favourite mode of beguiling the hours ; he was not a 
student and* an enthusiast like Percy Lee, and though 
his intellectual capacity waa of a high order, he was 
seldom to be found acquiring knowledge for the mere 
sake of the acquisition. With a definite object in 
view, for a limiM time, for a special and sufficient 
purpose* ho could work us hard as any man, but this 
not so much fiom tcvwof the work as from desire for 
its end. Hie would have walked fifty miles for a 
wager; ho wonld have dedined ten for more exercise 
and en^yment Therefore to him a stroll on a sunny 
imWi with a fair landscape, in view, breathing upon 
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him all kinds of serene and sootmng influences, a 
volume in his hand not profound enough to demand 
attention, yet significant enough to waken and suggest 
thought, and his child's rin^ng voice and bright 
laughter to set the tlioughts thus aroused to a pleasant 
music of its own— to him this was perfect luxury. 

On this particular morning the thoughts which he 
was thus indulging seemed to be of a somewhat 
melancholy cast. Some passing look or gesture of the 
boy had recalled his mother, summoning up one of 
those sudden, living, real visions of the past, which 
sometimes spring upon us unawares, to overthrow in 
a moment all the barriers which we have been years in 
raising, to convict our patience of hollowness, and our 
resignation of falsehood. It was, doubtless, with no 
deep and bitter agony that Mr. Tyrrell had sorrowed 
for his wife's dcalli; the light of his life had not 
gone out wit h her ; she left no legacy of memories so 
tender tliat one dares not touch them; no pathetic 
vacancy that is ever craving to be filled, yet the filling 
of Avhich would be profanation. Nevertheless, apart 
from the horror of licr death and tlie painful charac- 
ter of their last interview, there bad been a keenness 
in bis regret wiiich surprised himself, and which would 
scarcely have been credited by her wdiosc sensitive and 
passionate nature, once convinced that he had never ! 
loved lier as she loved him, liad speedily exaggerated ■ 
his coolness into complete indifference, and scarcely 
stopped short of believing it to he hatred and con- 
tempt.. lie was a very proud man ; proud not merely 
in outward development of manner and charnel er, but 
proud also in the solitude of his own heart and con- 
science, which is far rarer. lie v.as not one to utter 
reproaclies, or urge claims, or seek explanations; he | 
walchcd, waited, judged, and was silent. You might 
have supposed him callous, or singularly deficient in 
self-esteem, or miraculously patient, but j'^ou would 
have been mistaken. No man bad a clearer or more 
definite view of. what be expected from others, or a 
keener and jiistcr sense of what he obtained. He was 
simply undemonstrative. You could never detect by 
his manner that he had expected anything; you would 
never have dreamed that he w*as disappointed; you 
would suppose him perfectly self-dependent, with on 
agreeable warmth wliich extended not many inches 
below the surface, and a heart to which attachments 
were unnecessary, though perhai)s pleasant. But, if 
he had once met with that wliich was the unavowed 
object of his search, if once the unuttcred question of 
his spirit had been answered by a full, firm, satisfac- . 
tory " Yes ; ” if he had once been able to confide, and , 
approve, and feel certain that he waa beloved, the | 
secret store of affection which was ready to be un- | 
folded would liave astonished the vc»y person who 
called it forth, by its power, its warmth, its tenderness, 
and its completeness. His marriage was, in every 
respect, unfortunate. He had been attracted by 
Madeline's beauty, and interested by her genius, and, 
perhaps, even by her faults ; she was to him a new 
character, and he studied her with a mixture of 
curiosity, admiration; and disapproval. She occupied 
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both hia time and hia thought^ and the regret vbich it is oommonplaoe as the tmth and pathoi of dailj 
ho felt for those defects in her, which seemed rather to life, of which it ia no inoonaiderable element. So 
result from wrong training than from natural tendency TmeXl had begun to rememher Madeline’s gifts more 
to sometimes amounted to a desire to undertake viridly than he had perceived them, except perhaps 
their cure himself. Time and circumstance might have during the first month of their acquaintance. Once 
ripened these beginnings into real attachment, but or twice the thought had started up within him that 
they certainly had not done so when, from the mixture the moulding of a noble nature had been in his hands ; 
of motives before described, he made her his wife. and wlien the question intruded itself, “ How was 
There was a great deal of temper in his first treat- this accomplished?” the answer did not involvfi so 
mentofher; he felt himself to have been, in a manner, full and entire an acquittal of him as he had been 
duped, and though he could scarcely suppose her to wont to believe. From composed self-approval in the* 
have been consciously accessory to this, lie could not court of conscience, he passed to deliberate self- 
help, in some measure, visiting it upon her. He had all defence, — no inconsiderable step. He counted up the 
that strange indolence which is not unfrequently found sins of liis wife, he dwelt upon his own forbearance, 
in persons who have yet dormant within them an but when he would have pronounced the verdict, " Not 
energetic and unconquerable will. Ho hated trouble ; guilty,” tliere was an unanswerable, though possibly 
he shrank from anything like a scene ; he would bear an unreasonable whisper at his heart, that he might 
a great deal for the sake of peace, without, however, have made it otherwise. He could not but remember 
feeling at all peacefully disposed towards those who how boundless had been hia empire over her ; ho 
made him bear it. So, during the first year of his could not but suspect that he had lost it, partly at 
marriage, he stood still, watching, examining, recording least, by his own fault. He asked himself whether he 
in his heart all proofs or iudicatious whether of good had not first ignored the peculiar difficulties of her 
or evil, and unibrtuuately the balance was generally character, and then charged them upon her alone 
on the wrong side of the account. Calmly and when he came in contact with them. There was an 
bitterly he made up his mind to this new disappoint- importunate vision before his mind’s eye of the fair 
ment, and, deciding tliat love was impossible, took and noble development to which that character might 
refuge in duty, lie told his conscience that he had have attained, if it hod been guided by tenderness 
committed no fault against her ; he summoned up his and fostered by confidence. What right had he, after 
will to obtain that slic siiould commit none against winning her ^fections, to stand aloof till she had 
him. Her indifference to his wishes, her defiance of proved herself worthy of his — when, in fact, that very 
his taste, were to him irrefragable proofs that she did withdrawal on his part deprived her of her strongest 
not really care for him, for he was accustomed to motive and surest help? It was in vain that he 
test all feelings by their fruits, and by those alone, repeated to himself that she never loved him, that her 
She little dreamed how her every word, look, and conduct proved it, that the fact was indisputable, 
gesture, was adding syllables to the sentence of her Invisible truth is stronger than indisputable appear- 
condemnation. While she was with him his feeling auccs. She forces her way, and if you cannot see her 
was all bitterness, though of a quiet, proud, patient, she shouts in your ears, and if you will not listen, she 
kind ; after her supposed death, it underwent little lays her cold strong hand upon your heart, and corn- 
change. There was horror, there was a sort of cold pels you to recognise her presence. One breath of 
grief, there was a feeling of undefined pain which he her mouKi shivers a wliole edifice of arguments. 

! never analysed, but he still said to himself that as a Tyrrell could not help himself ; proud as he was, and 
: husband he was blameless, and that, if she would havo self-disciplined, and sinned against, he was forced to 
allowed him, he could have loved lier. Surely there confess himself also as having sinned ; and the pain 
can be no more certain proof that conscience is sick which he had refused to analyze became keener and 
and feeble, than the fact that it will not admit the more intolerable, and the haughty spirit came down 
possibility of having given, while it scrupulously from its throne, and sat in sackcloth and ashes, 
records that it lias received, offences- And now, as wc have said, a passing glance of the 

-Of late, however, Tyrrell hud begun to feel some- child’s face had called up a quick unbidden apparition 
wbat differently. Ghudually and half unconsciously of the mother’s. There are times when the strongest 
his mind had acquired a habit of looking back upon will seats itself voluntarily in the car of the imagina- 
the period of his engagement and marriage, to the tion or memory, and says, There ! I have contended 
contemplation of which he had long felt a natural and enough ; carry me whither you will !” Perhaps the 
invincible repugnance. Some of the attractions which stronger the will, the more entire is this temporary 
Madeline posessed for him at their first introduction self-abandoment, because it knows that at any moment 
had gathered slowly around her memory, and in the it can resume the reins, and check the struggling 
tvrilight of the past they perhaps looked fairer than coursers, and return upon its steps. It was such a 
reality. That which is a scarped and rugged rock time now with lyrell ; lie paced the terrace slowly, 
when you stand beneath it at noonday, looks like a with dowuca^ eyes, yielding himself without an effort 
rampart of frosted and glistening silver when the sea to be bound in the faiiy fetters of a reverie. The vision 
parts it from you aad.the sunset reposes upon it. The of Madeline rose up before him gradually, but with 
thought is pwhf^ too oommonphice to require notice; increasing distinctness, as though the portrait wece 
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being painted before his gaze. The form, tlie step, 
tbe bearing, had that peculiar combination of lightness 
and stateliness which was their living characteristic— 
the port of a queen, the motions of a sylph — ^sbft 
drapery of snowy white enveloped the delicate limbs — 
every lineament of the pallid beautiful face was tliere ; 
the deep stedfast eyes were lifted to his, and they 
were full as ever of life, of fire, of power and eloquence 
unutterable : on the broad fair brow was a garland of 
waterdilics. It was Undine in her moment of return 
to earth, a picture strangely compounded of the moum> 
fulness of the injured spirit, and the triumph of the 
conscious woman, more strangely still, and with a 
parallel too shocking to be endured, recalling and 
almost mocking her actual fate. Tyrrell passed his 
hand across his face, shuddered, and looked up ; his eye 
fell upon an uppei^ open window in the house, in front 
of which he had paused ; the curtains were drawn : 
aside as if to admit a full current of air, and a lady 
sat, partly shrouded by their drapery, her elbow on | 
the window-sill, her cheek on her hand, her face 
averted. He gazed upon her fixedly, as so often 
happens in deep thought, without knowing what he 
saw, and while he gazed she slowly turned her head, 
and first the profile was visible, cut like a cameo in 
pure transparent white, against the dark curtains of 
the bed behind her ; and then the full face— the face 
of which he was dreaming I Thinner, and a little worn 
as if with tbe passage of years and griefs, and shaded 
by an invalid cap which had fallen back and left bare 
the rich heavy braid of dark hair which descended 
upon either cheek, — ^but still the same face, unfor- 
gotten, unmistakeable, alive, and full of beauty! 
There was a moment of incredulity, in which he mar- 
velled at the vivid impressions of fancy, the absolute 
delusion, the miracle ; but the vision was stationary, 
and Tyrrell gasped for breath, incapable of speech or 
movement, yet persuaded that a sound or a step would 
break the spell, and convince him that it was but a 
phantom of the senses which he beheld. The lady 
moved ; she came closer to the window, and her face 
was seen in the clear, undeceiving, actual daylight ; 
her very breath was almost audible as it heaved the 
folds of her white wrapping garment ; he could have 
believed tliat he felt it warm upon his forehead ; he 
marked the fall of a tear which hung an.instont from 
the long dark eyelashes, and then dropped upon the 
cheek ; and then she turned away and withdrew into 
the room, unconscious of his observation or presence. 

All this passed in less than a minute. Tyrrell could 
scarcely be said to recover himself, for his bewilder- 
ment was complete, and his agitation violent ; but he 
recovered the power of action, and ruslied into the 
house and up the stairs to the lobby, witli which the 
apartment in which he had seen the apparition vanish 
communioated. He paused a moment, to make sure 
which door he should open ; then grasped the handle 
with a mkture of terror and eagerness^ but it turned 
in his fingers, and, as he started back, Idaissued from 
the room, and dosed the door behind her before he 
could prevent it. ^ 


Mr. Tyrrell I ” exclaimed she in a voice of iirepres* 
sible astonishment. 

He was pale as death, 1^ eyes fixed, his voice 
faltering, biit he made a great efibrt, and answered 
her quietly, though with unnatural abruptness,— 

** Whose room is this ? ** 

" This room ? Mrs. Chester’s,” she replied, looking 
wonderingly in his face, and answering mechanically. 

He made an attempt to pass her, but she prevented 
him, exclaiming with a kind of terror for wliich she 
could scarcely account, but which his manner seemed 
to justify, ” Pray, Mr. Tyrrell— indeed you must not! 

She is ill, she has had brain fever, she must not be 
agitated.” 

''And why,” replied he, commanding himself by a 
great exertion, and fixing his eyes stedfastly upon Ida’s 
changing face, in which the blushes came and went 
twenty times in a minute ; “ why should an interview 
be so peculiarly agitating to her P” I 

Ida trembled and tried to speak, but could not. 

"Miss Lee,” he continued vehemently, and re- 
garding her with a wild, incredulous, bewildered 
expression, " I have seen this Mrs. Chester, as you 
call her, I have seen her at the window just now, 
quite clearly ; do you know who she is P Why do you 
change colour and look so frightened P am I to believe | 
impossibilities P ara I dreaming P am I saneP For j 
God’s sake, Miss Lee, if you know anytliing, tell it to i 
me, for I could suppose this to be the merest fantasy 
of delirium, and yet no argument can convince that it ' 
is not real. My reason is the fool of my senses.” j 

As Ida’s agitation increased he became calmer. ! 
He led her to a scat, and placed himself before her, I 
still keeping her hand in his and looking earnestly in i 
her face. Wild and impenetrable as was the confusion , 
of ideas into which tbe last five minutes had plunged . 
him ; incapable as he was of finding a clue, of con- | 
jecturing on explanation, of forming a definite thought, | 
much more of looking back upon past facts, sifting ! 
evidences, and admitting new unsuspected possibili- ' 
tics, he was yet conscious of an invincible determina- 
tion to arrive at the truth, and that speedily; a 
determination strong enough to drive back and subdue 
tbe tumult of disorderly tlmughts which surrounded 
it, and to keep them in check till it should be satisfied. 

Ida felt ready to faint and unable to speak ; but his 
roused will bad, as it were, laid a grasp upon her from j 
which she could not escape, and her paleness, her , 
trembling, her shrinking gaze, her broken inarticulate ! 
attempts at speech were all answers more forcible than 
uttered words could have been. 

"I am to believe, then,” said he, with the suddenness 
of conviction after a painful pause, " I am to believe 
that the lady whom I have just now seen, and who 
calls herself Mrs. Chester is — ^my wife,” — ^he pro- 
nounced the words with difficulty, and almost as if 
they were forced from him by some mechanical cause 
independent of himself, — ‘‘and you know it.” 

Ida was absolutely silent. He dropped her hand 
and sprang towards the door of the room, but she 
interposed, with a movement more rapid than his own. 
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Mr. l^yrroU, have mercy ! ” she cried ; " do not kill 
her, whatever her errors may have been. She does not 
even know that you are i% the house ; it is but two 
. days since the delirium left her.’* 

He returned. He was now perfectly calm, and had 
assumed a strange sort of unnatural imitation of his 
ordinary manner, so polished, easy, and self-possessed. 
He smiled as he answered her ; — 

** I am not unreasonable in my demands. You will 
allow that my position is rather peculiar — ^unusual, to 
say the least of it ; and it is equally unusual that so 
young a lady as yourself should be concerned in such 
a matter as this. If you will have the kindness to 
answer my questions, plainly and truly, (excuse the 
stipulation,) 1 will make no attempt to force myself 
into that lady's presence. Ilow your father, whom I 
thought my friend, and an upright man, will answer 
for the part which ho has played in this deception, of 
which I have been the ridiculous and unsuspecting 
dupe, 1 must leave it to his conscience to decide. 
You must have a curious story to tell me; — ^pray 
begin — I am all attention— quite a romance of real 
life, I suppose ; the tyrant husband, and the runaway 
wife of whom one reads in novels.” 

“ Mr. Tyrrell,” replied Ida, with spirit, your agita- 
tion excuses you ; " but if you were yourself, you would 
hardly have suspected my father of anything which 
conscience could lind a dilficully in justifying. lie is 
as ignorant of— of this — as I was till a few days ago.” 

” Of this ! ” he repeated, with singular animation. 
" Then I am right ! How could I be mistaken ? Yet 
how — what is it — what can it mean ? ” 

He sat down, muttering to himself, like a man com- 
pletely overpowered, yet in a moment resumed his 
inquiry, hurriedly, and as if he feared lest any forget- 
fulness on his part should enable Ida to escape. 

“ Miss Lee,” he said, earnestly, “ you must surely 
I feel for me ; — this is no place for such an explanation 
I — if explanation there bo. I declare to you, I feel as 
! if my reason were tottering and falling. I entreat of 
i your humanity — T have a right to demand of your 
I justice, to insist, to command, that you will cither 
I give mo an explanation, or suffer me to obtain it for 
myself.” 

Ida covered her face with her hands. 

“ You have the right— of course you have the right,” 
she exclaimed. “ Oh ! what shall I, what ought I 
! to do?” 

“ Can there possibly be any question of rights'' 
asked Tyrrell, in an unsteady voice, “ where it is a 
husband who asks you to give him an account of a 
wife, whom, for five years, he lias supposed to be 
dead P Can this be a case for hesitation or for scruples ? 
At least, can anything prevent me from satisfying 
myself if you will not satisfy me ? ” 

I « Mr. TSfrrell,” cried Ida, weeping, and taking his 
' hands in hers, will you not forgive her ? She has 
' done wrong, but she has suffered, oh, so much ! She 
has been nearly dying— she is very miserable. She 
has been my kind frie^—sny dear mother. Oh ! how 
shaEi I do my duty both by her and by you ! ” 
i 


Ho withdrew his hands, and answered her coldly, 
a whole flood of bitterness rising in his proud heart, 
now beginning to recover from its first overpowering 
emotion. 

Pardon me,” said he ; " but this eonfliot of duty 
should never have been imposed upon you. You 
must allow me to take the matter into my own hands.” 

Ida shrieked, and darted before the door of the 
room. The one solo idea that possessed her was that 
if Tyrrell were to enter that chamber Madeline would 
assuredly and instantly die. * 

Hitherto they had spoken very low, with that un- 
conscious consideration of outwalk circumstances and 
difficulties which seldom forsakes us, even when under 
the influence of violent emotion. Ida’s scream was, 
however, audible beyond the precincts of the lobby ; 
and a third person was immediately added to their 
colloquy in the shape of aunt Melissa. 

" What is the matter ? — what is the matter?” ex- 
claimed she, assuming double the alarm she felt, in 
order to avenge her outraged nerves upon the oftendcr. 
She held her hand tightly over her heart, as if she 
were afraid lest it should actually leap out of her body, | 
and the inner corners of her eyebrows had a most | 
irregular and agonized expression, bearing no proper- i 
tion at all to anything less than murder. Elderly 
ladies often do this, especially if a door is shut suddenly, 
or if a dog, belonging to any person whom they do not 
like, barks near the window. They do it so well from 
long practice that their unsuspecting juniors are some- 
times beguiled into believing that they are enduring 
a great sliock with remarkable heroism. 

** My dearest Ida ! ” added aunt Melissa, in a tone 
of tragic appeal, looking daggers at the poor girl, who 
answered her liesitatingly, and scarce audibly. ” Oh I 
I beg your pardon ! I was only startled.” ; 

hlr. Tyrrell forestalled the coming storm. ” Miss ; 
Lee (lid not know that I was near her till I touched i , 
her shoulder,” said he. “She resembles you, in the j! 
fragility of lier nerves — ^let us hope that the resemblance j j 
may not stop here. But I am quite ashamed to have j ; 
caused such a commotion.” ! 

“ I was afraid somebody was hurt,” said Melissa, in 
a faint, cross tone; the compliment having a litttle 
subdued her, though it was not quite strong enough to 
conquer her altogether. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Mr. Tyrrell, " you look quite 
pale. You shoiild take more care of yourself— indeed 
you should. You exert yourself too much. Let me 
persuade you to lie down for half-ou-hour. Miss Ida ! j 
Lee and I ” — (he had drawn Ida’s arm within his own, i 
and she did not dare resist him) — “ arc going to take ! 
a turn in the garden. Now, pray lie down on the sofa, 
and rest, and let us find you with a little more colour 
in your cheeks on our return. You will bo quite 
knocked up.” 

He led the ladies into the drawing-room while he 
spoke; and did not rest till he had fairly deposited , 
aunt Melissa on the sofa, having confused her into a 
sort of practical belief that Ida’s scream was somehow 
or other the result of her own over-exertion, and that 
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she moit oerUinlj take more care of herself for the 
future. It was done very rapidly, and before Ida had 
teoovered her astonishment at the audacity of his 
acting, and his presence of mind, she found herself 
alone with him in the garden. Silently and tremblingly 
she suffered him to place her on a benc^ ; she struggled 
to collect her thoughts, anticipating what was coming, 
but pure vague fear was literally her only feeling. 

“ Miss Lee,” said he, gently but resolutely, **Ibeg | 
your pardon for having distressed you ; I am sure 1 j 
need make no apology, nor can I pause to consider j 
custom or politeness — such a position as mine must 
make its own rules. I am going to leave you for ten 
minutes — ^you rec^iiirc a little time for considemtion, 
and I would not take you by surprise. A t the end of 
that time I shall return, and if you do not then think 
it right to answer my questions, I must proceed to 
obtain the information 1 require for myself. I do not 
mean this as a threat ; but no other way is left me.” 

He did not give her time to answer but withdrew 
at once to the further end of the walk ; not .so far, 
however, as to be out of sight of the bench on which 
Ida was sitting. 

Tim moment Ida was left alone she buried her face 
in her hands, and prayed for guidance with her whole 
heart. Por the first time in her life she felt that she 
could not tell riglit from wrong ; she was compelled 
■ to act, and there were but two paths before her ; to 
each she was invited by a duty — from each repelled 
by a crime. Madeline had sinned in casting off her 
husband’s authority-filial authority was indelible, 
the work of God and not of man; it could not be 
right to shield her from it, to aid her in escaping it. 
But Madeline had trusted Ida, and it would be base 
indeed to betray her fearless unsuspecting coiiridciice. 
These two points presented themselves again .and 
again to poor Ida’s gaze, and os often she turned 
away blinded by tears and unable to pronounce a de- 
cision. She tried to separate and arrange her 
thoughts. The secret was discovered; that was 
evident,' and in that she had no part — it w^ould be 
mere child’s play, it would be altogether unworthy to 
assume the appearanee of concealment any longer; 
she was truth itself, and she could not do this. If 
she could prevail upon him to wait a week, til) 
Madeline’s health was sufficiently restored for her to 
decide for herself — at present she dreaded agitation 
for her too much to venture to put the question 
before her. All the while Ida never varied for a 
moment from her belief that Madeline was bound to 
return to her husband, and at all risks she must 
'’indeed do this. If she should not get better (and 
Ida wept at the thought) she must be told, even if it 
were to kill her, thst ^e may bo able to do right 
before she dies. Ida shuddered at the thought of her 
false tenderness leading her to commit so great a 
orime against her friend os to help her in doing 
wrongi or bse her the opportunity of atonement. At 
that momeoat she felt ready to go to her without hesi- 
tari(m, and make her aware of the truth at all hazards. 

I T&en the idea suddeidy {tfosented itsdffcould any 


means be wrong which might bring about a recon- 
ciliation without injuring Madeline’s health! The 
journal— if Mr. l^rrell could but see it, Ida felt 
certain tba{ all his anger wotlld be changed into pity, 
sympathy, self-accusation, love — she felt certain that 
he would then treat Madeline with the tenderest 
consideration ; that all would be well between them. 
This journal was in her possession — could it be wrong 
to give it to himP Were she to ask Madeline’s 
permission, she felt sure that it would be refused ; 
besides, the very asking permi'^vion would of course 
involve a revelation of all the ciicurustaiices. Gould 
it be wrong to servq Madeline without her consent, 
to make her plead for herself, instead of trying inef- 
fectually and feebly to plead for her P Ail that Ida 
knew of lier history was derived from the pages of 
that journal, and she could not answer one of Mr. 
Tyrrell’s questions without a breach of confidence as 
real as if she were to show him the book. Passion, 
pride, feeling, delicacy, would all combine to make 
Madeline averse that he should see it if she knew of 
it beforehand, yet if her better self could decide for her 
uubiussod, it would surely decide in tlie affirmative. 
Might not Ida, then, decide the question thus for her ; 
would not Madeline be the first to thank and bless 
her for it when she found the liappy consequences of . 
the act? Ida closed her eyes, and lier young fresh j 
fancy built up a beautiful castle in a moment. She 1 
saw Madeline and Tyrrell happy, reconciled, and | 
mutually forgiving ; she went quickly into the details 
of their future life ; she saw their child growing np 
between them in strength and loveliness ; she saw the 
brightness and tranquillity of evening richly repaying 
her friend for the storms and sorrows of the day ; she 
even saw how Tyrrell fell ill, and Madeline nursed him 
with all possible tenderness and devotion ; and how, as 
he looked up gratefully in her face, and pressed her 
hand as slic stooped over iiiin, they both remembered 
tiieir early misery and disunion, aud thanked Ida in 
their hearts for the daring step which had brought 
them together, and taught them to know each other. 
^0 way but this could have achieved the same end, 
for Madeline would never have told — could never have 
even suggested the half of what she had written; 
and wounded pride and suppressed feeling would 
have thrown a thousand disguises over her real nature, 
and given false emphasis to every tone, and cold 
expression to every look. But the picture which she 
bad drawn of herself in that journal was living and 
irresistible — one look was conviction. 

And here Ida paused to ask herself one more 
question, “ Are not the results of all man’s actions in 
God’s hands P” And the burning words wrote them- 
I selves upon her heart, ** Thou shalt not do evil that 
' good may come.” 

I The ten minutes were past, and Mr. Tyrrell re- 
turned:— 

** Understand me,” said he, before she had time to 
speak, ** I am not going to force, to urge, not even tp 
tuyyest any line of action which may prove to be 
repugnoat to— your friend. She has decided for 
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solf itt tho first ioitsnce ; she shftll do so now. 
Bat 1 have a right to know the grounds of her original 
dedsioii; I have a right,” he added, a certain degree 
of passion becoming observable in his tone, in spite of 
his effmrt to maintain entire composure of demeanour, 
” to know all ; and I will know it by some means or 
from some source.” 

” Mr. Tyrrell,” said Ida in a low trembling voice, 
"I have made up my mind what to do ; 1 only wish to 
do right, and if I do wrong it is from mistake not 
from intention. You have every reason to feel out- 
raged and indignant ; all I ask is that you will wait. 
Listen to me, pray, only for one moment. This is 
my dearest, kindest, best friend next to my father : 
overcome with agitation, and under the influence of 
fever, she has confided the secrets of her life to me ; 
she could not speak, but she put into my liands a 
journal which she has written, and which would ex- 
plain the whole to you, which I will venture to say 
you could not read witliont the deepest sympathy. 
She gave this to me on the niglit when she was first 
taken ill ; we have never exclianged a word on the 
subject since. ]lcr illness was caused by the sight 
of her child ; she recognised him, and the agitation 
brought on brain fever. I have never dared to allude 
to it lest 1 should excite her. She does not know 
that you are in the house ; when we are together site 
sits silent, and weeps much. / have no right to judge 
citlier licr or you. What can I do, but ask you to have 
patience till her health is so far restored that an inter- 
view would not be dangerous ; and then leave you to 
judge and act for yourself ? I will pray for her,” i 
— liere Ida’s I ears began to flow fust ; ” 1 do pray for 
her with all my heart, that she may bo strengthened 
to do riglit, and iluit she may be eoinforted ; and, so 
far as 1 can, I will never cease trying to comfort and 
help and persuade her. Clan [ do anything else ?” 

Slie spoke rapidly and witli great emotion; lie 
made no attempt to interrupt her, but wlien she 
paused he took licr hand and sjiid, quickly, ” Will you 
show me this journal ? ” 

“Can you ask it?” returned she, fixing her child- 
like eyes upon liis face. ” I believe honestly, that, 
were you to rc.ad it, all your views would change, and 
you could not licl]) being reconciled. But it was 
given me in confidence, and it is sacred ; it is not in 
ray power. I have no right to nsc any judgment 
about it.” 

There are few who can withstand the simple 
eloquence of truth, and Ida’s innocent appeal went 
straight to the heart of her hearer. He remained 
silent for some minutes, still holding her hand with 
a changed and gentle e.xpression of face. 

“Tell me,” said he at last, “when did this fever 
attack her, and when did it leave her?” 

She has been Wo days free from delirium ; she 
was taken ill more than a week ago ; she is better 
every day, thank God.” 

“Well,*’ said Mr. Tyrrell, “ do not think me harsh, 
but though it is quite, natural that you should be 
tiinid, and I do not blame you in the least, I think 


it is not necessary. Nay, don’t look so distressed; 
consider a moment. She knows (he could not brifig 
himself to utter her name) that i^hor is here — she 
must suspect that I am either come or coming. 
Think what must be working in her mind all the while 
she is sitting as you desoribe her, without speaking, 
and with many tears. Believe me such suspense is 
worse than any certainty. All this is not my fault ; 
she lias placed herself in this strange, painful, un- 
natural position, and she cannot issue from it in any 
direction without great suffering. The sooner this is 
over the better. If you wait in hope that she will 
recover strength, you only give the pobon more time 
to work. A week hcuce, seven days more of silence 
and tears, seven nights of restlessness and doubt and 
weary pain, and she will be far less fit to undergo a 
shock than she is now.” 

“What would you have me do P” asked poor Ida, 
turning very pale. 

“ Go to her,” replied Mr. Tyrrell, “ now, thb very 
moment. Toll her, as gently and cautiously as you 
will, that I am here, and that I have seen lier ; tell her 
tliat I win not force myself into her presence either 
now, or at any future time ; but that 1 insist upon 
knowing the history of these years, the causes of her 
behaviour, in fact the whole ; and that she has no 
right, no power to refuse it to me. Tell her that I 
am ready to consider any arrangement which she 
chooses to propose.” 

He stopped suddenly ; he was evidently controUing 
himself by great exertion; and as his tone became 
bitter he ceased to speak, dctennlncd to say nothing 
which might distress Ida or expose his own feelings. 
Apart from the singular and agitating nature of the 
position ill which he found himself, it was galling 
to Ills pride to the last degree to have his emotions 
thus made, so to speak, a spectacle for a young girl. 
He could not remember without mortification even 
tlie expressions of amazement wiiich she had heard 
liini utter. The very extremity of his confusion and 
agitation gave Iiim, after the first shock was over, 
strength to conceal all outward demonstration of it. 

Ida felt lhat she had no right to oppose him, nor to 
set her judgment against liis, but her terror was 
extreme. “ Must 1 do this ? ” asked she, her slight 
form quivering from head to foot. 

“ My dear child, ” he answered, “ how can I spare 
you P you cannot feel the pain which I am giving you 
more acutely than I do. It is wrong — ^it is unnatural — 
it ought not to be. But where is there any remedy ? 
Caul go to hermysclf— -can I send any other messenger? 
Would you wish me — would it in fact be possible for 
me to open these miserable wounds to any otlier eyes ? 
Is not one confidante more than enougli for stick a 
secret P Can I be expected to bear it more patiently 
than I do ? Go to her— tell her all tliis, very tenderly — 
and ask her permission to put this journal in my 
hands, since I conclude she will scarcely wish to make 
her confessions in person.” 

The contrast between his assumed calmness, bis 
real gentleness towards Ida, and the stem sarcasm 
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which evexy now and then broke out, both in tone and 
glance, was most striking. 

•'Oh! forgive me,” she replied; “I did not mean 
to be selfish; in fact, 1 was not thinking of myself, 
I was only frightened. But, of course, you know 
best, and no one but you has a right to decide. 
1 will go.” She drew a deep painful sigh, compelled 
j to submit, but unable to divest herself of dread of 
the results. 

He pressed her hand kindly as he let it drop, and 
the tenderness of his manner was quite fatherly. “I 
would save you from this if I knew how,” said he; 
“ but since it munt be, it is best not to defer it. And 
then this most painful matter must be withdrawn 
entirely from your hands ; leave her as soon as possible, 
and seek strength and refreshment for yourself. You 
don’t know how much or how soon you may need it.” 

Something in his tone startled her, and she answered, 
struck by a sudden indefinable thought, — “Was it 
because you suspected anything that, you were so 
anxious for a private interview with Madeline before?” 

“No, no,” returned he hastily. “What should I 
suspect ? 1 had heard of her, and was anxious to know 
her. Go, my dear child, go, I entreat you.” 

She moved slowly away, and as he gazed after her 
I he was twice obliged to remove the tears udiich 
I gathered in his eyes. Then he rctunicd to the coii- 
J templation of his own strange inexplicable destiny. 

' “ Is that you, dearest P” said the voice of Madeline, 

! as Ida entered the sick chamber. “ I am jinich better 
j to-day, come to mo ; come close, sit down beside me. 

Will you read to me a little, your reading soothes me 
I like music, but there is something discordant if I try 
! to read to myself, and my head begins to ache directly. 

I Take your own favourite book— your mother’s book — 
i and read here this chapter.” 

j She opened St. Thomas a Kempis as she spoke, and 
I placed it before Ida, reading with a tremulous voice 
I the tide of the chapter. The words were very solemn. 

; "Of the Oblation of Christ upon the Cross, and of 
i Resignation of ourselves.” Ida sat don ii beside the 
couch, and took the volume, but Madeline laid her 
hand over the page 

“One moment!” she said. “Let us collect our- 
selves. Oh, Ida ! those are awful words,— the whole 
Christian creed, and the whole Christian life in one 
sentence. A summary of faith and duty, each syllable 
‘ a sentence of condemnation! I have been thinking a 
great deal this moniing about what fiuth ought to 
work in us ; ii is nothing, absolutely nothing, unless it 
is able so to turn the will against ilie heart, that we 
. become, contrary to oursebes, strongest where wc were 
most weak, bravest where we were the very slaves of 
fear. Unless the transformation be complete, vihat are 
we the better for it?” 

“ True,” repliodJda timidly, for there was a degree 
of cxitemeut in her^^ friend’s manner which somewhat 
alonned her. ”Is not that the reason wdiy we always 
make self-dexiial the very threshold of the Christian 
tample?” 

“ Aye, self-denial,” rejorned Madeline. “But what 



is self-denial P what is it that we see and know which 
takes the name of self-denial. A man who is naturally 
generous, takes the duty of charity, and gives all his 
substance to the poor ; one who was bom gentle, en- 
dures insult and provocation with meekness ; one who 
is naturally reserved and distrutful, sacrifices human 
affections, and turns away from earthly happiness. This 
is called self denial — but it is a mere cheating of the 
soul. Ealth should be able to make every man excel 
in that particular duty to which he has the strongest 
aversion : the mean man should be boundless in liber- 
ality — ^the tender and patient heart should be fullest 
of zeal and daring — ^tho proud, sensitive, self-depend- 
ent spirit should be tenderest in its love, noblest in its 
tinist, deepest in its lowliness and abasement, gentlest 
in its forbearance. Can we dare say that v/e deny 
ourselves unless we do this P Is there anything like 
crucifixion of the will in such mere development and 
ennobling of natural tendencies as make up the greater 
part of our sclf-discipline P Is it faith, if we only 
believe and tremble ? 

“ Godfrey spoke in this way,” answered Ida, very 
gently; “and ho seemed to think that Faith never 
could thus conquer and transfigure Self. But we 
know that it can do so— that it hae done so— that it 
mmt do so, sooner or later, through many difficulties, 
perhaps, alas ! after many failures, in the life of every 
true servant of the Cross. But papa used to say that 
it was a dangerous habit to talk of faith doing all this 
for ns, as though our souls >vere to lie still aud watch 
the work of their salvation ; 1 remember he said that 
God gives us the will, the power, and the weapons, 
but lie fights not for but in us; and while we owe 
every conquest to Him, the fault of every defeat or 
delay is our own.” ' i 

Madeline’s eyes were full of light as they rested j 
upon Ida’s calm young face, and the fervour of their I 
gaze had something painful in it. “ Yes,” she mur- i 
mured, “wc can do all things, all through Him. 
Now read to’ me.” 

And Ida read falf.eringly, tenderly, as though in 
every word she were inflicting a wound upon herself, 
yet dared not stay lier hand; and the last words 
sounded softly and awfully, like the voice of a boll 
tolling over wide waters. 

“ Mif sentence standeih sure : * Unless a man forsake 
all, he cannot be my disciple, Tf thou therefore desire 
to be my disciple, offer up thyself unto me, with thy 
whole affections* ” 

Bhe closed the volume. Madeline’s face was buried 
in her outspread hands. Ida kneeled down before her, 
and laid her clasped hands upon her knee. “ Listen 
to me, dearest,” said she, after a pause ; “ I have 
something to say to you.” 

Ob, that little, quiet, common phrase, “I have 
something to say to you!” How often does it usher j 
in the terrors, the griefs, the agonies of life I Love j 
that has grown cold, so announces the change which 
maketh desolate; kindness that would fain soften the ' 
pain it is forced to inflict, takes refuge in that Wief * 
preface to a whole volume of sorrows ; mere politeness 
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borrows it sonetimesi a thin disguise for absolute ! 
cruelty ; and sometimes too, shy Happiness holds it 
up as a screen, and shows her bright countenance 
peeping from behind it, after one moment’s incfTectual 
hesitation. It is like the seal upon a letter, betoken- 
ing ioiaething within, perchance the sentence of a | 
lifetime. I 


FACTS IN THE EAST. ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
SACRED HISTORY.-No. X. 

BY MBS. POSTANS. 

In the ninth chapter of the First Book of Chronicles, 
and at the thirty-third verse, we read, “ And these arc 
the singers, chief of the fathers of the Levites, who, 
remaining in the chambers, were free ; for they were 
employed in that Work day and night.” And there is 
mention of musical instruments Jilso, “ ])saltcrics, and 
harps, and cymbals, ”which the singers “wore appointed 
to sound,” us we read in the iiinotecnth verse of tlie 
fifteenth chapter of the same Book. The custom 
observed by tlic Jewish people, of appropriating to 
the singers of their sacred j}laccs “ chambers ” for the 
exercise of tlnnr oHicc, is common to the Hindoos. 
The last time 1 was at the oaves of Carli, in Western 
India, (Buddhistical temples of great antiquity,) 1 
observed, tl\at in front of tlie principal excavation, and 
separated from it by a court-yard, was a chamber, 
supported on the pillars of a covered passage, and 
devoted to the use of the singers and musicians, who 
with their viinls, or guitars, their tom-toms, or drums, 
and tlieir shmiks, or trumpets, at staled times during 
the day and night, sang and played in tlic service of 
the temple, although the worshippers present were j 
but the few Brahmins, who had a “ set oHice ” to j 
“ oversee the vessels, and all the instruments of the i 
sanctuary^ and the fine flour, the oil, and the frauk- 
iucense, and tlic spices ; ” for all appliances, such as 
we read, in the twenty -ninth verse of the ninth chapter | 
of the First Book of Chronicles, that the Levites had | 
charge of, (with one exception, that of wine,) are to j 
be found in charge of the Brahmin ministers of the 
Temple of Carli. Brahmins, it may be observed, the 
class set apart for religious services, inherit these 
duties by right of birth or caste, from generation to 
generation ; and it may be remarked, that they do not 
rise by gradation througli the various offices, but 
fulfil them, each man in tlie “ set office ” of his 
fathers ; and we sec, in the twenty-second verse of 
the same chapter, that such was the case with the 
children of Levi, the porters, who “ were reckoned by 
their genealogy in their villages, whom David and 
Samuel the Seer did ordain iu their set office.” 

When harassed by the Philistine army, David, as 
we read at the fifteenth verse of the elevcnlli chapter 
of the First Book of Chronicles, was in the cave of 
Adullam, and “three of the thirty captains went down 
to the Rock, to David.” Caves similarly situated would 
be always chosen as places of refuge in the East by 
leaders, pressed by a surrounding enemy ; and very 
many natural caverns that have been pointed out to me 


in the mountains d India, as having sheltered noted 
bandit chieftains, on whose heads government set a 
price, bad commonly a second outlet, opening on t|io 
mountain-top, by which, when the mouth of the 
cavern was surrounded, the harassed chieftain had 
escaped, and by this system, perhaps for years, 
defied all the stratagems of a powerful force em- 
ployed against him. I visited a cavern in the scarp 
of a Dcccan Ghaut, in whicli the scourge of that land, 
Hagojee Baugria, had baffled horse and foot of our 
Indian army, after they had acted against the outlaw 
with persevering zeal, on liill and jungle side, for 
more than three ycai-s, fruitlessly. The chief, when 
sore pressed, hastened to this stronghold, and his 
people would, by rope-ladders, descend, to hold con- 
ferences with their leader, and bring him food. A 
traitor to the chief betrayed his lair ; the jungle was 
filled with moimtcd men, and a body of sepoys sur- 
roundid the base of the rock in which the cavern was 
worn. A chosen party, their knives in their teeth, 
climbed to its entrance — they dashed into the cave, 
expecting a desperate resistance. All was silent, and 
a weak, faint, struggling ray of light in the recesses of 
the cavern, was the only trace of the rocky aperture 
through wdiich the chieftain had again escaped the 
power employed to capture and destroy him. 

In the thirteenth chapter of the First Book of Chro- 
nicles, and at the seventh verse, we read, “ And they 
carried the ark of God in a new cart, out pf the house 
of Abinaclab, and Uzza and Ahio dravc the cart.” The 
carts commonly used in the East are of very rude con- 
struction, but strong, and consequently well adapted for 
the purposes for which they are employed. The carts I 
have commonly observed among the agricultural classes 
of Cutch, Kattiawar, and Guzzerat, were formed of 
heavy wood, slightly arched over the wheels, and 
sloping downwards both behind and in front ; so that 
having no protection round the cart, this peculiar 
sliape renders it necessary to secure very firmly what- 
ever is placed on it ; and as the bullocks who draw 
this rudely constructed vehicle arc frequently young 
and little trained to labour, slight security is afforded 
to goods placed upon this rough conveyance, more 
particularly in its progress over the highways and 
bye* ways of t-lic East, the broad wheels of these carts 
acting as road-makers, by forming ruts in tlie ground, 
and wearing furrows on the rocks, of plain and 
mountain. If, as we suppose probable, the “ new 
cart ” token " out of the house of Abinadab ” was of 
the description now used by the agriculturists of 
India, it will not seem remarkable that when “ the 
oxen stumbled ” at “ the threshing-floor of Chidon,” 
the servant who drove the cart put forth his hand to 
hold the ark, the man Uzza doing as he would have 
done to protect any precious tiling borne upon his 
cart, forgetting that the Guide of the hosts of Israel 
would himself protect the Ark of the Tabernacle 
equally from danger as from defilement, and for that 
this faith was not in him, “ he died before God.” 

In the twelfth verse of the fourteenth chapter of the 
First Chronicles, we read of the Philistines, “ And 
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wh^n they had left thoir gods there, David gave a 
command Dient, and they vere burned with fire.” The 
gods of wood and stone are frequently alluded to as 
the “gods of the nations”— the nations warred 
against by the peculiar people, the people led and 
nurtured and strengthened from the beginning, and yet 
rebelling more and more against the moral governance 
of Jehovali. These gods were probably in form similar 
to the gods of the Hindoo Pantheon, as seen in all the 
idol temples of Hindostan ; for the personification of 
the attributes of nature would be probably common to 
all men who, worshipping ignorantly, sought to give 
tangible form to the good and evil they saw around 
them ; thus the images of tlie groves, with Baal, and 
Nisroch of the Assyrians, with all their other gods, “ the 
work of men’s hands, wood and stone,” were, pro- 
bably, like the Bowanee of India, the Siva and Vishnu 
of the Hindoos, personifications of that fertility which 
might enrich them, worshippers of that destruction 
that might overthrow, or of that protection which 
should preserve them. Wooden idols in India are, it 
may be observed, less common than those of stone ; 
ana a reason for tliis may be found in the fact of the 
most enduring material being most commonly sought 
for the purpose of idol erecting, as well as from the 
circumstance of the oldest temples being excavated 
monoliths, and their idols being, equally with the altar 
and the columns, hewn from tlie living rock. It may 
be remarked in the records of the early history of the 
wars of the Jewish nation also, that the expression 
“ breaking ” is more common than that of “ burning,” 
as connected with the acts of the Jewish Iconoclasts : 
thus in the tenth chapter of the Second Kings, at the 
twenty-seventh verse, we read, “ And they brake 
down the image of Baal, and brake down the house 
of Baal, and made it a draught-house unto this day.” 

I remember, on Gimar, to have seen the idols of the 
Jain temples there, with their images of Parswauath 
in his twenty- four avatars, hewn from the granite 
rock, uncouth and rude in form, but overlaid, in some 
cases, with pure beaten gold, such as w'c suppose to 
have been used in the time of Moses by Bezulcel, 
when he worked on the Tabernacle of the Covenant ; 
and these idols had been smitten by the swords of the 
Moslems, and round the throat of each was a circle 
of masonry, by which means the Jains had replaced 
the heads of their gods, broken off by the armies of 
the iconoclast conquerors; their material prevented 
their destruction by lire *, neither, without enormous j 
force, could they have been utterly demolished. The j 
only idols of wood I have seen in India were in the j 
province of Catch, and these were worshipped under I 
the title of “,Juck” by the Ilajpoots, and represented 
a mounted and ann^ warrior, of that chivalrous 
race. ' 

In the four^ntetlr'ehapftef of therEirst Book of Ghro- 
nieles, and hi the fottHeenth verte, we read of God’s 
comnMd to t>avld,— “ Come upem tliem over against 
the ^^ridbertjf-trees.” This was in the valley of Re- 
The mulberry gfoen eitenidVely inindiain tbe 
pMiseht Sly, whete.1 have seen large gardens of mul- 


berry-trees, principally in various part s of the Deccan 
and their quality is such, that spcculatists have gone 
there from Italy to ciillivate silk-worms as a matter of 
profit. The fruit differs, however, from the English 
mulberry, being long in fdrm, pale in colour, and 
insipid to the taste. 

At the first chapter of the Second Book of the Chro- 
nicles, and at the sixteenth verse, we read, “And 
Solomon had horses brought out of Egypt” The 
horses ridden in Egypt arc, at the present day, remark- 
able for their size, strength, docility, and beauty; larger 
tlum the Arabs, they possess the same points for which 
the dcsert-brecd are so highly valued, and their sym- 
metry is combined with a docility that renders them 
of the highest possible value to their Moslem masters. 
Notliing of its kind can be more admirable than the 
behaviour of a pacha’s horse in the streets of Grand 
Cairo, where, with an eye of fire, and limbs calculated 
for combined power and swiftness, the magnificent 
animal stands or moves with equal gentleness amid a 
crowd of donkeys, camels, and foot-passengers, press- 
ing against himself and his mameluke trappings at 
every step. The price of a well-bred liorse in Egypt 
is about one hundred and fifty pounds ; and, consider- 
ing how much attention is paid to the breeding and 
tiuining of horses in the East, it is very probable that 
those of Egypt and Syria have not much deteriorated 
since the period when King “ Solomon had horses 
brought out of Egypt” to Jerusalem. 

In the twentieth chapter of the Second Book of 
Chronicles, and at the twenty-fifth vcrac, we read : — 
** They found among them in abundance both riclies 
with the dead bodies, and precious jewels, which they 
stripped off for themselves.” It is customary artiong 
the people of the East to invest large portions of their 
wealth in jewels of gold and silver, whicii they retain 
upon their persons; find, consequently, in times of 
war, the pillage is very considerable. After the 
taking of Khekt, I remember having seen enonnous 
quantities of jewels of various kinds that had been 
taken from the persons of Mehrab Khan and his chiefs ; 
some of them talismans, or fcaweeds ; others, uncut gems 
of great value, used as necklaces and pendants, with 
ear-jewels and bangles. In earlier papers, I have liad 
occasion to remark on the evil inddent to this practice, 
as affects the custom of the poor in the decoration of 
their children, and of the nomade tribes in the adorn- 
ment of their women; but it will readily be imagined, 
that, as the habit pervades all ranks, from the cooli, 
or porter, who, with the first few rupees he earns, 
in carrying a basket from the market-place, enrichea 
the nedL of his unclothed infant with a silver ring, to 
the prince, with his costly regalia taweeds, snrpach, 
tagha (head omaments), and kulghee, the spdl wotdd 
be great when war opened the way to rapine and 
plunder, and the victors “ stripped off for themselves 
the spoil.” 

In the jfburth diapter of Nehemiah, we read, at the 
dghteenih verae, " For the builders, every one had 
his sword girded by his side, and so build^.’^ This 
custom of labouring in amour, for fear of tibe enemy. 
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is veiy oommon in the East at the present day. 
When first I was in Sindh, in 1842, the Banians in 
the towns sold grain, each man with his sword girded 
by his side; and the cultivators cut their ripe corn 
simil^ly protected. | 

In the first chapter of the Book of Esther, and at 
the ninth verse, we read, — " Also Vashti tlie queen 
made a feast for the women in the royal house which 
belonged to King Ahasuerus.” The custom of feast- 
ing ill hureems, on any occasions of courtly ceremony, 
is very common in the East. I remember, at Juna- 
ghar, tliat, when the Nuwaub invited parties of gen- 
tlemen to witness his bulTulo fights, exercises of 
alhlela, and similar sports, famous in that barbarous 
and dissipated cjurt, his wives, theRuliit Buckte, and 
the Dosie Beebee, uniformly sent “ chelahs,” or 
favourite sorvauls, to invite me to a feast in the harcem 
of “ the royal liOuso,” the apartments of the queens 
being on one side of the quadrangle of the palace of 
his Highness the Nuwaub. During my visit, while 
seated in an upper rootn, the ceiling of which was de- 
corated to represent the firmament, and the rich 
carpets spread with divans and strewed with fresh 
roses, I was entertained with dancing, Persian songs, 
pillaos, and slierbets, with numerous delicate condi- 
ments, and those delicious combinadoiis of sweets 
and acids, wdiicli the ladies of the hareem are so cmi- 
rjcntly skilled in preparing. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the act of Queen Vashti, in making a feast “ for 
the women of the royal house,” while Ahasucrus feted 
the whole nation in the palace of Shnshan, was in 
coiifonnity with a custom which exists to tlie present 
day in all Oriental liarcems ; wIktc, by the way, the 
condition of their inmates is far more independent, 
gay, and agr(;cablc, than tlie jircjudicc's of the untra- 
vclled allow them to believe possible ; but, os we sec 
in the case of Queen \asiiti, how'cvcr undisputed the 
authority of the principal lady of the harcem in her 
own little empire, she is conslraiiicd by Eastern 
etiquette to give her husliand public “ honour,” and 
tliis among all ranks, " both to great and small.” 


THE SETTLERS SETTLED; 

OR, PAT CONROR ARD HIS TWO MASTEUS.* 
BY THE AUTHOR OP "THE BACKWOODS OP CAHADA.** 


Part IV.— Tub Settlement. 

In a colony continual changes are being eifccted ; 
nothing stands still long together; the scenes of the 
drama are often shifting, new actors come upon the 
stage, and old ones go oif. It was the middle of May — 
R busy, bustling month in Canada— every thing is 
huny and activity upon the farm, not an idle minute 
to be thought of from morning till night, ploughing, 
sowing the late grain crops, planting com and 
potatoes, completing fences with all haste. Pat 
Coxmor was not amongst the idlers ; he Jiad a motive 
for increased activity, and even the vixe n Judy seemed 

(1) Continnsd fkotn p. 277. 


now smoothed down, in the penitent husband’s eyes, 
into a quiet and decent sort of a person. And &en 
the children; Pat was never tir^ when he could 
command the attention of his masters for a feUV 
minutes, with talking of the wit and 'quickness of 
Kory, or Body, as he more frequently called his first* 
born, the beauty of Bridget, and the quietness of 
little Patsy, his namesake. 

Charles, in spite of his unbending notions df 
morality, could not help acknowledging that Pat had 
been somewhat provoked by mistress Judy’s unfor- 
giving behaviour ; but it was the last crowning act, 
exposing her husband’s weakness to the priest, that 
had decided the matter. Pat could not stand a 
scolding from his reverence as well as from his wife. 

One day Pat came in with a face full of news. 

** Well, Master Charles, and have you heard of the 
new neighbour wc arc like to have, in the place of 
ould Silas Harris, bod luck to him?” 

Charles was not sorry to hear that Silas Harris had 
sold his farm to a young Englishman, who was coming 
up directly to take possession of the land, and com- 
mence building a new dwelling for the accommodation 
of his family, consisting, as report said, of a widowed 
mother, a sister, and a younger brother; but the 
family hud not embarked at the time the young man 
came out, as they were to follow him by the New 
York rf)utc, in August or September. 

Even Arthur roused himself from his state of 
dreamy abstraction on the arrival of Mr. Walter 
Leslie ; his society promised to be a source of much | 
gratification to his neighbours, as ho appeared to unite 
the acquircnienls of tlie scholar with the manners of 
the gentleman ; a character greatly to the taste of our 
young settlers, who had pined for the interchange of 
sentiments congenial with their own. They were not 
backward in coming forward to offer tlioir assistance 
and advice to the stranger ; an offer which was frankly 
given and gratefully accepted ou his part. 

Walter Leslie apjicarcd to be about fivc-and-lwenty, 
but the grave and somewhat melancholy cast of his 
face might Jiavc led people to imagine him several 
years older thau he really was. Ardent, enthusiastic, 
with a high sense of honour, and what was 'yet more 
valuable, of pure religion, no wonder that the society 
and iiiilucnce of such a person shed a charm around 
him ; and Walter Leslie seemed, for his part., well 
pleased to have met with persons so congenial in spirit 
with his own. 

" Come,” said Charles, " to us. Harris’s old house 
is not a comfortable place for you, and it will be some 
weeks before your own house can be completed. 
Make our bachelor establishment your home for the 
present; your company and books will be a great 
treat to us, I assure you.” 

Nothing could to more agreeable to the feelings of 
th^ stranger than this arrangement, but he scrupled 
to accept the invitation lest it should place his new 
friends under any restraint, till assured by Charles 
that it should have no such effect, but that mutual 
benefits; would be derived by this anangement 
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Walter’s luggage, which consisted chiefly of avalnable 
chest of tools, an ample store of books, and a port- 
folio of choice prints, was soon conveyed to Brook- 
field, and deposited in a recess in the sitting-room, « 
which the Windhams merrily styled Walter Leslie’s 
study. The corresponding recess was fitted up with 
a camp bed, and concealed by green baize curtains; so 
that Walter declared he felt quite at home and very 
comfortable; nor would he listen to any apologies 
which his hosts seemed to consider themselves called 
upon to make, because they had not better accommo- 
dations for their guest. 

Of his step-mother — ^for Mrs. Leslie was not 
Walter’s own mother — ^he spoke in terms of the highest 
admiration, with feelings almost amounting to devo- 
tion. Of his sweet young sister, Madeline, he spoke 
with tender aflection and almost fatherly interest ; he 
dwelt often and fondly upon her dove-like innocence 
of disposition, and grace of mind and person. 

“ And your brother, what is he like ? 

“ My baby brother, for he is only two years old, is 
a fine little fellow,” replied Walter, smiling at the 
expression of surprise evinced by his friend, at the 
disparity of years between them. 

” My father,” he said, ” was a clergyman in the 
north of England, rich in all Christian virtues, but 
not in this world’s wealth. Such men as lioly Mr. 
Herbert, Hooker, and Donne, were, if lie had eartlily 
models, his standard of perfection, but he followed 
with meekness and holiness of purpose in the steps of 
his Master. My mother was a worthy woman, but 
less single of heart than my father, and she clave 
more to the things of this world; she felt more of that 
worldly care about what' we should cat, and what we 
should drink, and wherewithal we should be clothed, 
than my dear father did ; possibly his entire indiffer- 
ence about such matters had hod the not unnaturtd 
effect of creating a double portion of it in my poor 
mother. Her death, which happened veiy suddenly, 
caused a great blank in our house ; it happened when 
I was about sixteen, and Madeline a very little child 
— ^my mother had lost several between us two.” 

“ Arfd your father married again? ” 

” Yes, after a widowhood of five years, to the most 
excellent and disinterested of women, whose devoted 
affection for him cost her the estrangement of her 
highly connected family ; but she preferred my father, 
and sharing the curate’s humble lot, to wealth, titles, 
and other worldly advantages. She lias lost all in losing 
my father ; and Inis prefen-ed sharing the exile of the 
children of her adoption to returning, as she might 
Miave done with her own little one, to the halls of 
her fathers.” 

Charles listened with deep interest to this brief 
outline qf his friei^’s family history. ** And what arc 
your own views and^j^rospeets in coming to Canada? ” 

« Even to do my duty in the state of life unto 
which my heavily Esther has been pleased to call 
me,” was the solemn answer of Walter Leslie. Then 
added, after a pause, ” I have vowed to be the friend 
L of my levered father^s widow^the father of his father- 


less children. For their sakes I came hither, -and for 
their sakes I shall labour, if necessary, as long as (hey 
shall need my help. I lost her whom my soul held 
dear as life itself, aud now all places are to me the same. 
I follow the path of duty alone, not my own will.” 

He was silent for some minutes, then turning over 
the leaves of his portfolio, he drew from between 
some folds of silver paper a pencilled portrait ; a face 
so striking in its intellectual beauty that Arthur ut- 
tered an involuntary exclamation of admiration as he 
gazed upon it; but Walter Leslie spoke not, his large 
dark melancholy eye was sadly riveted upon the face 
of his first, last, and only love. Closing the veil that 
had covered it, he restored it silently to its place ; 
feelings that lay too deep for outward emotion were 
struggling in his breast. He drew his cap over his 
brow and abruptly left the room, nor did he return 
till late that evening ; calm, quiet, thoughtful, he had 
struggled manfully to overcome the sorrows of the 
man by opposing to them the resignation of the 
Christian. Such was Walter Leslie. 

The log-house was finished during the course of 
the summer, and Charles aud Arthur were astonished 
at the unwearied industry with which Walter worked 
upon the interior fitting up of the house, and no less 
so at the taste which he displayed in all its details. 
Though 80 late in the season as to preclude the 
planting of fiowers, or even the sowing of vegetable 
seed, a garden was neatly enclosed; the turf for a 
grass-plot laid down ; and the whole promised well for 
another year. 

It was not till the first week in September that 
l^frs. Leslie and her family reached Briarsfield, for 
that was the name chosen by its master, in memo;7 of 
his early home. 

Impatient to be introduced to their new friends, 
yet from motives of delicacy unwilling to intrude 
upon the first hours of their meeting, after so long a 
separation, the Windhams contented themselves with 
sending Pat over with messages of kind inquiry and 
offers of service. The following morning Walter 
came over, and insisted on bringing Charles aud 
Arthur with him, that they might share his happiness 
and be made known to bis beloved family. 

There was an expression of subdued melancholy in 
the soft hazel eye of the widow that gave a charni to 
the still youthM face, where sorrow h^ faded, though 
not utterly destroyed, traces of much loveliness which 
hail evidently existed in happier days. The bright, 
glad, sunny face of the little boy, whose dimmed 
cheek was nestled in the folds of his mother’s moam- 
ing dress, formed almost a painful contrast to her pale 
pensive countenance., 

Charles thought Walter, in his doting love for his 
sister, had dwelt too enthusiastically upon her per- 
sonal attractions; Madeline’s features were far from 
regular, and her form less sylph-like than would have 
pleased the eye of a critic in female figure; her chief 
charm lay in the ever varying expression of her face, 
which, when lighted up with affectionate emotion, 
possessed an irresistible fascination for Charles, mote 
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charming than mere features or complexion could have 
given ; her voice was low, clear, and sweet, as if ac- 
customed to modulate its tones to the car of the 
invalid. Madeleine possessed native simple taste, but 
none of the acquired elegance and studied gracefulness 
that is taught in the modem school of fashion ; she 
was the unsophisticated child of nature, simple and 
single-hearted, full of earnest truthfulness. “ She is 
lier father's own child,” would Walter say, ” possess- 
ing all his cliild-like purity of heart.” 

Arthur was positively disappointed, for he was a 
perfectionist ; and had in. Madeleine Leslie pictured 
to himself every moral perfection, blended with 
natural talent and a highly accomplished mind, ele- 
gance of form, and great personal beauty. Madeleine’s 
only accomplishment lay in her voice, which was 
musical and touching ; she sang sonic of the old bor- 
der ballads and simple Scotch songs, that she had 
learned in childhood from her nurse, with a sweet 
wild patlios, tliat found its way to the heart of her 
hearers; but of modern song and music she knew 
nothing. 

" It is a pity her education has been so neglected,” 
said Arthur, to his brother ; “yet no one can say she 
is ignorant or uneducated; but. she wants style, 
manner. After all, a little artificial grace is necessary 
to make a girl cliarming in my eyes, 1 must confess.” 

Charles preferred natural manuev to any of the ac- 
quired elegancies of modern fashionable young ladies. 
” I tire of tlicm, they are such mere copyists,” he 
said ; “ taught to make the most of all they have 
learned, there is .so much display, so little of the real 
character is seen in your intercourse with them. They i 
want variety, freshness, individuality, if I may use the j 
expression. Miss Leslie cannot be a common every j 
day character, or Walter, so highly gifted as he is, 
would never love her so ardently.” 

” Walter is an enthusiast ; he has little admirfition 
for any thing modern,” replied Ai'thur ; ” and then 
he sees his father, wliosc memory seems so precious 
to him, over again in this sister.” 

Charles was not quite sony that Madeleine had 
failed to attract his fastidious brother’s fancy, but he 
kept this to himself, and soon changed the conver- 
sation. 

Charles was a different temper and disposition from 
Arthur. Frank, generous, impetuous, he yet had a 
deeper insight into character, and valued that w hich 
was solid and intriusically good beyond the merely 
superficial semblance of excellence. Nor w^as it long 
ere he learned to appreciate the real beauty of Made- 
leine Leslie’s miud, and to love her with all the 
fervency of which his warm affectionate heart w'as 
capable. 

To his uncle, Charles wrote unrescivcdly on the 
subject nearest to bis heart, giving at the same time 
a brief history of the family. 

‘•In Madeleine Leslie,” he said, “I have found 
one who is all I could desire in a wife — ^kind, gentle, 
pure in lieart and mind. I wait for the sanction of 
my best friend to ask her to be mine. Write to me 
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soon, dear uncle, and let me know your opinion on the 
subject. I hope, earnestly hope, tliat you and my 
dear parents will not witlihold your consent to my 
union with my Madeleine.” The rest of the letter 
contained a brief detail of what they had been doing 
on the farm, and the arrangement they had found it 
prudent to make with Pat Connor, who, with his wife, 
were now living in the shanty that had been raised 
for them in the distant part of the farm. 

To this earnest appeal poor Charles received one of 
his blunt old uncle’s odd replies. It ran as follows : — 

“ Your last letter, my dear nephew, rather annoyed 
me, I must confess, and I was tempted to pitch it 
half read into the fire, only I like to look over these 
things coolly. 

" In the first place, I do not half approve of your 
having retained that Irish rogue, Pat Connor, after 
his confession about leaving bis wife, and all his 
tricky beliaviour; and then, letting your farm on 
sliares to him and his Xantippe of a wife, was no 
great proof of wisdom, I think. Tom Wtdker had 
seen enough of tliut folly. If you found your means 
run sliort, why did you not honestly write and say so? 
The bill you drew on me for the instalment on the 
land, W'as duly honoured, but you quite forgot in your 
raptures about Miss Madeleine to notice sueli matters 
of fact. And now let me ask you, in sober serious- 
ness, what in the w'orld have you to keep a wife on ?— 
a mere baby, a child of sixteen, loo.' Upon njy word, 
nephew Charles, I am quite ashamed of you. If 
Arthur had acted so foolishly the thing would not 
have annoyed mo half so much, but I begin to think 
lie is the wiser of the two. Your uncle was never 
fool enough t,o marry, 

” I must tell you, however, that I did fall in love, 
as people call such youthful fancies ; but, fortunately 
for me, the young lady w'as too prudent to run tlic risk 
of a long engagement, or a life of poverty w'ith a 
younger brotlicr, so sho very wisely yielded to the 

advice of her friends, and married Lord E ; only 

she forgot to mention the change in her sentiments; 
so, that wliilc T was ass enough to flatter myself with 
the belief that slio was devoted to me, she was al- 
ready the wife of another. I was delighted with the 
narrow escape I had liad of being united to such 
a jilt-flirt. On my return to England, 1 called in 
Grosvenor Square, left my card and compliments, 
with best wdslics for her ladyship’s happiness, and 
that was my revenge.”— (Here then was the secret of 
imcle Philipsoii’s misaDt]iropy.)- 7 -“ I don’t know w'hafc 
your father will tliink of the matter ; hut as you ha\'e 
paid me tlic compliment of asking my advice, it is, 
that you say nothing to the young lady for five years 
to come, and if by that time you find she really is fit 
for a Canadian farmer’s wife, why take her by all 
means. I suppose, by that time, you may have 
learned how to maintain a wife and family, or, what 
would be in my humble opinion still better, to live 
without them. 

“ With this you will receive a bill of credit for 
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thirty pounds, on the Canada bank; present it as soon 
as possible, and let me know if you receive it. I like 
punctuality in all matters of business. 1 do not think 
Arthur well suited to a farming life ; let him go to 
Toronto. 1 have written to a friend there to look out 
for a situation that may suit him. 

“ Be sure you do not make a fool of yourself about 
this girl. “ Yours very truly, 

*‘CllAKL£S PhILIFSON. 

“ F. S. I have just seen your mother. She says she 
knows something about the Leslies, and is not sure 
but that these young folks may be distantly related to 
us, through her mother ; so you and Miss Madeleine 
may turn out to be cousins for aught I know. Ask 
Walter Leslie if his grandmother’s name was Lucy 
Elliott?” 

It was with very mingled feelings, tliat Charles 
Windham read his uncle’s letter. At first he felt 
angry and indignant, but a ray of gladness and 
of hope shot through his heart on reading the import- 
ant postscript. What if he should find dear relatives 
in his charming neighbours? Long before uncle 
Philipson’s precious epistle had reached him, Charles 
had declared the sentiments of passionate affection 
with which the gentle Madeleine had inspired him ; 
his declaration had been received with unfeigned 
pleasure on tlie part of his friend Walter aud Mrs. 
Leslie; by the timid, loving Madeleine, with that 
ingenuous simplicity and tenderness that threw such 
a halo of beauty round her in the eyes of her lover, 
and of all that knew her. 

Are any of my young* readers ardent, hopeful, yet 
dependent on the whims and caprices of another for 
the promotion of their hearts’ best wishes ? — then they 
will sympathise with our young settler, and think his 
situation at least a trying one. 

It was, however, an important point gained when 
Charles ascertained from his friend Walter that, 
through the marriage of their grandfather Leslie with 
a sister of Charles’s grandmother, they were not 
very distantly related ; the mother of Mrs. Wind- 
ham and uncle Philipson being Margaret Elliott ; but 
Lucy, the younger sister, in marrying had dis- 
pleased her father, and a complete estrangement bad j 
taken place between the families, so that no inter- j 
course, or even correspondence, was carried on 
between their children. Mrs. Windham had never 
seen hfer cousin, Mr. Walter Leslie, and did not know 
of his marriage, or what children he Iiad left behind at 
his death. It was a source of mutmil rejoicing wlien 
Charles and Walter found that they were not only 
friends but cousins; all restraint to their intimacy, if 
any had existed, was removed by this delightful dis- 
covery, and. Charles lost no time in ivcquainting his 
uncle with the tie of relittionship that subsisted be- 
tween the Leslies and himself. There was one 
obstacle, at all events, removed, the fear of a mis- 
alliance. The same blood flowed in the veins of 
Madeleine and Charles. 

Charles’s passionate and moving appeal to the 


feelings of his mother were not without their dun 
effect, seconded by the interest excited among the 
young folks at home in their new-found relations. 

“ Wait, my dear boy, till Madeleine is eighteen, 
and tlicn if you find she is really likely to make a usc- 
I ful and good wife, you have your fat lier’s consent and 
mine to your union. You, too, will have gained some 
necessary experience in a settler’s life. Your uncle, J 
think, will then afford you some assistann* in mpkinc 
your house fit for a family residence, and we will do 
what we can ; but that is, you know, but little, ex- 
cepting in the way of sending out supplies of clothing 
and liousehold linen,” — wrote Mrs. Windham to her 
son. 

With what different prospects did the new year 
open upon Charles ! Tlie work of the farm had gone 
steadily forward. Pat had given his wife Judy to 
understand that as long as she kept herself quiet aud 
gave him no cause of offeuce, he would, pn his part, 
keep sober, industrious, and persevere in well-doing ; 
but if, on the contrary, she made his liousc as miserable 
as she had done in Ireland, by her violence, he would 
take the ehildron aw^ay, and go where she should 
never he»nr of him again as long as she lived. This 
wise tlireat had the good eflect of keeping Mistress 
Judy in good behaviour; so that she really turned out 
a respectable, stirring sort of a person, and was a 
source of great comfort to the Windhams; washing, 
ironing, scrubbing their house, aud baking their 
bread, at a very moderate charge. 

Arthur gladly availed himself of liis uncle’s advice 
to go to Toronto, where, through the interest of his 
uncle’s friend, he obtained a situation in the land 
office, on an increasing salary. 

In the society of his cousins time passed delight- 
fully away. Charles felt that ho had now a great 
motive for exertion. Ue began to attend more to 
what w'as going on in the country ; he saw that to 
succeed as a Canadian settler he must not only be 
able to direct others, but must put his own hand to 
the plough, to the axe, aud the saw ; despising no 
useful employment, losing no time that could be well- 
disposed of, ill idle lounging within doors, but be ever 
ready to “ take the time, while time was lent him.” 

The day was now usually spent in hard, but whole- 
some labour ; for Charles was busy cutting the logs 
for his new house, taking advantage of the snow for 
drawing them to the site it was to occupy, which was 
somewhat nearer to the orcliard than the old one. 
His evenings were spent at Briarsfield, reading aloud 
to Mrs. Leslie and Madeleine, while they sewed; or 
acquiring some practical knowledge in cabinet and 
carpenter work from Walter, who had from childhood 
cultivated a taste for such matters, long before he had 
entertained the most distant idea of emigrating to a 
colony. 

Thus pleasantly wore away the wintet, and the 
tardy spring opened with cheerful prospects uiioii tlie 
lovers; for Jane and Helena, Charles’s elder sisters, had 
• written kind and friendly letters to Madeleine, assure 
ing her of their affectionate interest in her happiness, 
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and claiming her not only as a cousin, but a sister. 
Charles was happiness itself; another year would 
soon glide away ; Madeleine was now seventeen, and 
Charles, resolving that nothing sliould be wanting on 
his part against tile time the interdict to his marriage 
should cease, laboured indefatigably on the farm, and, 
at intervals, on the building of the house. 

“ The walls of our new log-house are up at last, 
the window-frames made, and the sashes glazed. 
Walter and I were the carpenters and glaziers. The 
roof is being shingled, and un excellent stone cellai' 
and dairy being constructed, with occasional he!]) 
from Pat; but bo is busy sowing spring wheat just 
now, and splitting n\iis to make good the old rotten 
fences,” wtote Charles to his uncle. “ 1 hope to get 
all completed by Christinas, without applying to liiy 
father, or to you, my dear uncle. 1 had no idea what 
a great deal could be effected by a little determination 
and industry. 1 begin to .see my way clearer than 1 
did; in short, I am becoming a regular down-right 
Canadian farmer. If 1 gain an independence I shall 
owe it first of all to you, my dear uncle, and next to 
my love for my cousin Madeleine.” 

In spite of uncle Philipsoii’s misanthropical notions, 
and the grumbling be chose to indulge in at Charles’s 
f(»lly, as he was pleased to term his affecHon for 
Madeleine Leslie, he could not help feeling both 
pleased with, and proud of his nephew’s energy and 
manly independent spirit. “ les, lie is a Philipson, — 
he is a Philipson — that boj' of mine, and like all his 
race, a little headstrong,— but what of that ? ” 

It was a bright afternoon in July; Walter Leslie 
was mowing the little grass field in front of the log- 
house, and — what was Madeleine about? Madeleine was 
churning — ^Irutli obliges me to confess the fact— Made- 
leine was churning under the shade of the hops in the 
verandah, with little Gerald standing at her side, 
helping his sister, as he tliought, by looking on, and 
laying his white, fat, dimpled hand on the rim of the 
small upright churn, and wooing, from time to time, 
a kiss on his round peach-like cheek, or a pat on his 
curly head, from the hand of his darling sister, iilrs. 
Leslie was writing home IcUci’s in the liltle sitting- 
room, her pale .sweet face just visible from among the 
bouquet of bright summer flowers, that stood in a 
china jar on ilie stained oak window-sill, near which 
her writing-table was placed, for the benefit of the 
breeze tbatlblew softly in upon her. Such were the 
occupations of the inmates of Briarafield, when a 
stout, fresh-coloured genlleinan crossed the log bridge 
that divided the liltle meadow from the garden, and 
leaning heavily upon Ins bamboo stick, surveyed the 
scene before liiin with an expression of curiosity and 
interest. 

So deeply absorbed was Madeleine with her occu- 
pation, or more likely with her own thoughts, that 
she did not notice the near approach of the stranger, 
till he courteously raised his large-flapped rice-straw 
hat from his brow, and asked her, if she •could direct 
him tb the bouse of Mr. Windham, of Brookfield ? 

The bright blood flushed warmly over Madeleine’s 


cheek at that navhe. " You must cross the brook a 
little to the left of the garden ; there is a littlo dflier 
latticed bridge below the bank, and a pathway that 
leads from it through the low pasture will take you 
to Brookfield cottage,” was the timid reply to the 
stranger’s question. 

1 am somewhat fatigued with my long walk, 
madam,” said the stranger ; ** will you allow me ip 
rest in your cool shady porch for half-an-hour ? The 
weather is as hot as 1 have known it in Calcutta,” he 
added. 

“ You are not only welcome to rest, but alSb to 
such refreshment as our jioor place will afford.” 

“ Stay, stay ; do not leave your chnim, young lady. 
I will lake nothitig but a cup of your fresh butter- 
milk, as soon as it is ready. Now, if you run away, 
I will walk off, tired as 1 really am.” 

Madeleine resumed her task, fearing to drive away 
her determined guest, whose piercing caglo eye she 
almost shrank from with a sensatioil of dread. 

“ Is that widow lady your sister P ” he inquired, 
in a low voice, bending towards her; for he bad 
noticed the jiale, thoughtful countenance of the mis- 
tress of the cottage, where she sat. 

“ She is my mother.” 

" Nay, nay, the thing is impossible; she Is too 
young to be your mother.” 

True,” said Madeleine ; ** she is only my step- 
mother, but she has been a true and tender mother 
and friend to me. I do not love to call hCr step- 
mother.” 

** Your father is no longer, living, then ? ” 

My father is a saint in heaven, I trust,” was 
the low, tremulous reply; **but I have an elder 
brother — my guardian as well as brother.” 

" Good, good. All right, young lady ; you need a 
careful guardian, or, may be, you would be running off 
one of these days, with some Yankee adventurer.” 

" No, indeed, I should not,” replied Madeleine, 
throwing back her rich aiibuni curls from her face, 
and giving the old gentleman one of her brightest 
sunniest smiles ; a smile so captivating, it might have 
won the heart of the sourest old bachelor that ever 
vowed to lead a life of celibacy, and make liim repent 
of his resolution, 

" well — ^to change the subject — can you tell 

me any thing about tliis neighbour of yours, Mr. 
Charles Windham ? I fancy he is an idle, careless sort 
of chap — loves his ease and amusement better than 
a life of hard w'ork, eh ? ” 

Madeleine cast an imploring glance towards the 
window, with the vain hope of attracting her mother’s 
attention; but so deeply absorbed was she in the sub- 
ject that engaged her pen, that she saw not the dis- 
tressed look of poor Madeleine, nor had she even 
heard the tones of the stranger’s voice. 

Madeleine was no adept in concealing her feelings, 
and her embarrassment did not escape the keen-sighted 
stranger. 

“Perhaps he is a friend of your brother’s?” be 
observed. 

z2 
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*‘He is Walter’s most beloved friend,” replied 
Madeleine ; and if you knew my brother, sir, you 
would hardly ask a question respecting the conduct 
of any one to whom he chooses to give his friend- 
ship.” 

” Enough, enough, you convince me of his propriety 
and worth. 1 like your warmth, and generous defence 
of your brother’s friend. But who is this that comes 
this way— your brother? You must introduce me to 
him.” 

” By what name ? ” somewhat archly interrogated 
Madeleine. ”But that is not my brother, sir; it 
is the gentleman of whom we were speaking, Mr. 
Charles Windham.” And diaries, who liad quickened 
his pace at sight of his beloved, now sprang up the 
little grassy slope and ascended the steps of the 
verandah. 

The stranger had hastily resumed his hat, and 
leant his head down upon his cane, so that his fea- 
tures were scarcely visible., 

*• Dearest Madeleine, my precious coy, why did you 
not leave this,” laying his hand on the churn, “ till 
1 came P You know i do not like you to exert your- 
self in this way.” 

“ Then, I can tell you, young gentleman, you are a 
great fool. She is a good, industrious little girl, and 
you will soon spoil her,” said the stranger, abruptly, 
raising his head, and looking full in the face of his 
wonder-stricken nephew. 

** Undo Philipson I ” burst from the lips of tlie 
astonished Charles. 

The old man grasped his nephew’s liand, the big 
tears rolling down his cheeks; he held out his arms to 
him and Madeleine, and murmured out, My children 
—yes, both, botli are mine. Dear, good little girl, you 
are worthy of my own brave, true-hearted boy. Take 
her, Charles, she shall be uncle Philipsou’s gift ; and 
may God bless you both.” 

Little remains now to be told. All was joy, and 
surprise, and delight, and love, within that little 
dwelling. 

1 liate the winding up of a tale when the interest 
is over ; indeed, I generally leave off when I come to 
the mamage or death of the hero and heroine. I 
shall merely say, that uncle Philipson stayed in Canada 
till he saw his nephew and his pretty cousin married ; 
that he was not quite satisfied with the land at 
Brookfield; he went westward, purchased a fine farm, 
well situated, and with every comfort about the home- 
^stead; saw the young couple settled; made an aiTange- 
ment about the transfer of the Brookfield farm to Pat 
Connor; made au offer to the gentle widow, Mrs. 
Leslie, and was refused; took his refusal much as 
might be supposed he woiUd; voted himself au old 
dotard, and the widow a wise woman ; hurried home 
to the Oaks, and had a fit of the gout, which lasted 
all the winter. 


A DAY IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 

It was a day of bustle and excitement in Pera, 
which, as most of my readers probably know, is the 
European quarter of Constantinople, on the opposite 
side of the harbour, and the head-quarters of diplo- 
macy — and dirt. The streets are narrow, and filthier 
far than on the Turkish side, and the population is 
notoriously analogous. Dependants on tlic Embassies, 
and adventurers and refugees from all parts of Europe, 
with a sprinklingof honourable merchants and traders — 
the salt of this festering mass— nestle in their pes- 
tiferous dens beneath the shadow of the palaces of the 
different European legations and their attendant satel- 
lites. There was no small stir amongst them on this 
morning, for it was known that the Archduke of 
Austria was to visit the Seraglio and St. Sophia -- 
usually inaccessible to Europeans — with a special 
Eirmaii from the Sultan. On these occasions, the 
custom has grown up, to the great annoyance of the 
illustrious visitors, for as many of the people of Pera 
as can, to hook thctnsclvcs on, uninvited, to the 
cortege—^Vi escort which, indeed, few potentates 
would be particularly ))roud of displaying to the eyes 
of the contemptuous Moslems. 

The Archduke was lodged at the palace of the 
Austrian Intcrnuncio, Baron Stunner, tlirough whose 
condescension wc had privately recidvcd a notice to 
join the procession at liis gate. But processions in 
Pera are no joke. The street descending from the 
Austrian Embassy to the ferry at Galata is very narrow 
and steep, and like a mountain road that has been 
torn up by torrents— full of deep mud-holcs, and 
jagged w’ith sharp and slippery stones. Etiquette, in 
such a place, is out of the question — the whole mass 
go tumbling, sliding, and clattering together without 
respect of persons, to the bottom. Wc therefore 
determined to renounce the honour conferred, and 
to join the party at the Seraglio, w'hich, we knows 
would be inaccessible to the profanum vttlgus. The 
latter repaired in a mass to St. Sophia, there to await 
the coming of the Archduke, and, peradveuturc, force 
their way in at the heels of his suite. 

It w'as a gay spectacle, as wc shot across the 
harbour. Hundreds of “caiques,” those graceful 
canoe-shaped boats of the Bosphorus, were fiying 
across to the St. Sopliia lauding, laden with the mis- 
cellaneous rabble aforesaid, while a more select as- 
semblage kept on in a stream to the Seraglio point. 
Our Tartar boatmen put forth all their vigour, and 
brought us up to the quay, precisely as the Archduke 
and hi.s suite, and the Ambassador and his lady, had 
stepped on shore. The distinguished party were 
received by certain Turkish officers of mark, who 
made but a sorry appearance with their punchy bow- 
legged figures, attired in di-cut and worse-worn 
uniforms, in a half-European style. One of these 
transmogrified Mussulman offered his arm to the 
ambassadress, who, shivering with the northerly 
breeze that blew down the Bosphorus from the Black 
Sea, observed to her conductor, that the wind had per- 
fectly chilled her. “ No wonder it is cutting,” replied 
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he, in French, with a slight shrug of the shoulders— 

“ U blows from liimiaP The rest of the party caught 
liis words — a cold smile passed across the countenance 
of the impassive looking Archduke and his followers, 
and they exchanged looks of peculiar meaning with 
each other. For Austria, like the other powers of 
Europe, looked jealously at that time on the slow 
but sure aggressions of her eolossal neighbour, to 
whom she is now under such humiliating and fatal 
obligation. 

Passing through a gate iii the ancient wall that 
surrounds this enclosure, we entered the courts of the 
mysterious Seraglio— a word which to Europeans con- 
veys associations of scenes of bloody intrigues, bow- 
srring assassinations, voluptuous revelry, and naughty 
women sown in sacks, and thrown to the fishes in the 
Hosphorus — an cf)itonic, in short, of everything cha- 
racteristically Turkish. And such, indeed, was the 
Seraglio once — its secret chambers are stained with 
blood— its walls have lisfeiied to the stifled wail of the 
victim, lint the late Sultan, who had many painf\il 
rec^illeetioiis connected with it, abandoned it, for a 
gayer juilace on the Bosphorus, wlujrc he kept his 
llarent, and never visited it but on ocojisions of 
ceremony. We first passed through a new range of 
light edifices, formerly occupied by the women, with 
gardens and kiosques, which, divested of their living 
tcunints, presented a shabby, second-hand sort of 
magniliccnco. Jlastoniiig upward, we ])asscd into 
( tlier courts, shaded with vcneral)le trees, amidst 
which shot np a venerable relic of the (Ircek Emj)c- 
rius--a huK’ly column, inscribed with the name of 
Theodosius. \Vc entered some of tlie more ancient 
apartments of tiie ISeraglio, altluMigli those whieli had 
witiie‘<sed ihc bloody seeiu's wliieli slain the page of 
Turkish history were concealed from our observation. 
Apart from the interest of penetrating into this 
mysterious eiielosurc, we found but little of striking 
interest. Everything wore an air of decay. The 
rooms were sliabby, iln*. spider wove licr web amidst 
the elaborate tracery, the gardens were ncglccte.d, and 
the fountains dry. The Seraglio, with its faded 
splendour, struck us as a lively emblem of the state 
of the Turkish empire itself. 

Issuing through the great gate of the Scinglio, 
wc found ourselves close to the Church of St. 
Sophia, around the immense original enclosure of 
which, the Turks liave erected a maze of buildings, 
wliich renders the entry somewhat iiitr'cate. And 
here we were in a sad dilemiiiu, for, having di- 
verged from the main body, we had momentarily 
lost sight of their movemeuts, and as there were 
two doors of entrance to tlic building, on oppo.site 
sides, wc were quite at a loss at which the Arch- 
duke meant to enter. In this predicament, we posted one 
of our body at one of tlie doors, while wc repaired to 
the principal vestibule, nt which vre thought it most 
probable that the entry would take place ; and here 
wc fell upon a scene of unutterable confusion and 
uproar. Half the main body of the people of Pera 
had blockaded the passage, and were clamouring 


desperately for admittance. The fact was, that the 
Archduke had given them the slip, ajid gone in 
by a private entrance, as we learned by the voci- 
ferous shouts of our friend, who came running round 
with the intelligence. Not a moment was to be 
lose, as the prince was already within the building. 
Happily, we had brought our interpreter with us, and 
pushing desperately through the crowd, reached, at 
length, the door, wherc a stout Turkish janitor, armed 
with a slick, was employed in unceremoniously beating 
baek the yelling Perotes. Our tale was soon told — ^ 
wo belonged to the party within, and to our surprise 
and relief, the old fellow, half-opening the door, pushed 
us unceremoniously inside the corridor, then instantly 
closed the door upon the rest. A general rush took 
place, and a storm of uproarious expostulation without 
died away upon the ear as wc hurried up-stairs into 
the great gallery, where we found the Arclidukc and 
his suite, who had already been some time engaged in 
the examination of the building. 

The tumult through which we had passed heightened, 
by contrast, the stillness and solemnity that reigned 
in the interior of this venerable pile. Wc need hardly 
recall its history to our readers. It was built by the 
Emperor Justinian, who boasted that, by lifting its 
dome into tlic air, he liad outdone Solomon himself ; 
and is adorned with columns taken from the Temple 
of Diana at E])]iesus. Looking down from the 
gallery, it struck us as peculiarly solemn and im- 
pressive. Turkish “ Alihrahs,” or pulpits, were 
erected in different parts of the church ; inscriptions 
from the Koran, in enormous letters, appeared upon 
the \valls ; a few groups of worshippers were scat- 
tered over its vast extent, startled, apparently, by the 
sudden inrush of European visitors. It was impos- 
sible to find oneself within these walls without a 
feeling of high gratification, and without picturing 
tlie momentous scenes that had taken place within 
them. Here the cloipient Chrysostom was once 
, listened to by admiring crowds; and here, in the last 
I liours of Christian Constantinople, the whole popula- 
tion of the city rushed together to implore the suc- 
cour of heaven against the Turkish invader — that 
scene so louchiugly described by the great historian 
of the " Decline and FaU : — 

“ On the assurance of the public calamity, the 
houses and convents were instantly deserted, and the 
trembling inhabitants flocked together in tlie streets, 
like a herd of timid animals, as if accumulated weak- 
ness could be productive of strength, or in the vain 
hope that, amid the crowd, each individual might be 
safe and invisible. From every part of the capit^, they 
flowed into the church of St. Sophia. In the space of 
an hour, the sanctuary, the choir, the nave, the upper 
and lower galleries, were filled with the multitude of 
fathers and husbands, of women and children, of 
priests, monks, and religious virgins ; the doors were 
barred on the inside, and they sought protection from 
the sacred dome, which they had so lately abhorred as 
a profane and polluted edifice. Their confidence was 
founded on the prophecy of an enthusiast or impostor. 
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that one day the Turks should enter Constantinople, 
and pursue the Eomans as far as the column of Con- 
stantine, in the square before^ St. Sophia ; but that 
this would be the term of their calamities : that an 
angel would descend from heaven, with a sword in his 
hand, and would deliver the empire, with that celestial 
weapon, to a poor man seated at the foot of the 
column. ‘ Take this sword,’ would he say, * and 
avenge the people of the Lord.’ 

“ While they expected the descent of the tardy 
angel, the doors were broken with axes ; and as the j 
Turks encountered no resistance, their bloodless hands 
were employed in selecting and securing the multi- 
tude of their prisoners. Youth, beauty, and the ap* 
pearance of wealth, attracted their choice ; and the 
right of property was decided among themselves by a 
prior seizure, by personal strength, or by the authority 
of command. In the space of an hour, the male 
captives were bound with cords, the females with their 
veils and girdles. The senators were linked with 
their slaves, the prelates with the porters of the 
church, and young men of a plebeian class with noble 
maids whose faces had been invisible to the sun and 
their nearest kindred. In this common captivity, the 
ranks of society were confounded, the tics of nature 
were cut asunder, and the inexorable soldier was 
careless of the father’s groans, the tears of the mother, 
or the lamentations of the cliildrcn. The loudest in 
their wailings were the nuns, wlio were torn from the 
altar with naked bosoms, outstretched hands, and 
dishevelled hair ; and we should piously believe that 
few could be tempted to prefer the vigils of the harem 
to those of the monastery. Of these \inrortunate 
Greeks — pf these domestic animals— whole strings 
were rudely driven through the streets ; and as the 
conquerors were eager to return for more prey, their 
trembling pace was quickened with menaces and 
blows. At the same liour, a similar rapine was 
exercised in all the churches and monasteries, in all 
the palaces and habitations of the capital ; nor could 
any palace; liowevcr sacred or sequestered, protect the 
persons or property of the Greeks. About sixty 
thousand of tliis devoted people were transported 
from tbo city to the camp and fleet, exchanged or 
sold, according to the caprice or interest of their 
masters, and Aspersed, in remote servitude, through 
the provinces of the Ottoman empire.” 

The hour may come, ere long, when this scene of 
terror is to be avenged — though, let us hope, without 
the like circumstances of inhuman cruelty ; when the 
TurkSf peiadventurc, in their turn, shall seek in St. 
Sophia an asylum against the victorious Christians, 
and the Crescent, which surmounts the sacred fane 
of Justiman, shall be torn down to make way for 
the Cross, which it has so long supplanted. 

Our stay'^in St. Sophia was briefer than we could 
have wishedhrand the Moslem janitors, who received 
with reloeti|ince the ftrman of the Sultan, beheld us 
turn pnr backs upon it with evident satisfaption. On 
enicrgingi we immediately entered upon the Atmcidan 
pf Hippodrome, an immense oblong area, flanked on 


one aide by the magnifloent Mosque of Sultan Aohmet, 
and having in its centre an Egyptian obelisk, and 
that singular fragment of twisted column from the 
Tempb of Apollo at Delphi to which Gibbon makes 
particular allusion. This spot has ever been famous 
in the ancient as well as modem annals of Constanti- 
nople. Close by, formerly, was the Imperial palace : 
here raged the 'rival factious of the charioteers, 
and here took place, daring tlie Byzantine empire, 
many a scene of regal splendour, as well os of popular 
commotion. It was here too that the late Sultan Mah- 
moud destroyed the turbulent Janissaries, in order 
to pave the way for the introduction of those reforms 
in his state and army by which he fondly but vainly 
hoped to arrest the rapid decline of the Turkish 
monarchy. We passed over its memorable area to 
inspect at a short distance a wonderful work of the 
time of the Greek Emperors. It is a vast subterra- 
nean cistern, now dry, called the “ Thousand and one 
Columns;” and glancing with astonishment at its 
endless subterranean colonnades, we wondered what 
must have been the magnificence of those Byzantine 
edifices above [/round of which such glowing accounts 
are left us by dilTcrent writers, and of which tlie 
destructive barbarism of the Turks, rather than the 
hand of time, has left so few remaining traces. 

We next pursued our way along the main street, 
“if street it can be called, which street is none,” 
traversing the entire length of the city, from tlie 
Hippodrome to the Adriauoplc Gate. Here the first 
object that arrested our attention was the “Jiurnt 
Column;” that venerable relic of the early days of tiic 
city, blackened by countless fires. We plunged into 
the dusky bazaars, riding without mercy over the 
pack of wolfish-looking dogs that abuse the bencvolcnc6 
of the Mussulrncn. insolently stretched in the centre 
of the causeway, tlicy keep up a barking, as far as their 
laziness will let them, at every passing wearer of a ! 
hat. Tlic ferocity of these animals, like tluit of their i 
Turkish masters,' has much abated of late years ; they ' 
have learned to tolerate what once they could not 
endure. Both have alike been beaten into a sort 
of sullen civility. 

The bazaars of Constantinople furnish endless 
matter for observation, but they have been often de- 
scribed. Suffice it to say, that here is centred all the 
activity and populousucss of this great city. A little 
way beyond tlicm arc two magnificent Mosques, re- 
calling the memory of Bajazet and Solyman, who 
overran the East and made the West to tremble, 
whose fleets disputed the empire of the Mediternmeau, 
and advanced the standard of the Prophet to the walls 
of Vienna, — triumphs which were destined to a dis- 
astrous eclipse, os the Austrian and liussian powxr 
became more consolidated, as the tactics of warfare 
became more scientific, and the interns] evils of a 
despotic government began, to develop themselves. 
There arc some curious and characteristio ))roduetioiis 
by Turkish historians, who complain, even before the 
secret was fully discovered by Europe, of the growing 
connplion of the Divan, of the gross mismanagement of 
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public atbirs, and especiallj of that culpable disregard 
of the threatening aspect of the planets, to which 
they attribute the reverses tliat began to dim the 
lustre of their arms, and to destroy the prestige of 
their supposed invincibility. 

Such is the history of the wars between Russia and 
the Porte, in 1768 — 74, by Rcsmi Achincd Effcndi, 
the fii’st ambassador from the Ottoman Sultan 
Mustapha to the court of Prussia, and who was 
present during those campaigns, which were so dis- 
astrous to the power of his master, and which by 
disclosing the real weakness of Turkey, made, perhaps, 
its eventual conquest the fixed idea of Muscovite 
policy. 

“ About Ih’s time,” says an Edinburgh review'er of 
this curious work, “ all Europe rang from side to side 
with the fame of Frederick’s victories. The favourite 
title of the Ottoman Sultan is ‘Uunkiar,’ or the Man- 
sluyer: and Mustapha, who had witnessed the asto- 
nishing success with which the Manslayer of Gharan- 
daberk had resisted the united strength of Austria, 
and France, and Russia, and Swedem, e^isily discovered, 
that Frederick, his brother sovereign, could not 
possibly liavc commanded such a tide of good fortune, 
but by the help of the noble science of astrology, lie 
did not supjmsc, indeed, that Fritz himself calculated 
the * elections of the seventh house,’ in wliicjh, ‘ if the. 
Lord of the Ascendant be strong in essential and 
accidental dignities, and well aspected of t he forturu's, 
and more strong than tlic inimical planet which is 
significative of I he enemy,’ — then ‘ the querent wills 
prevail and overcome;’ — yet he had no doubt but 
that the invincible warrior acted constantly under the 
counsel of a board of riglit Icai'ried clerks, well read 
ill such useful studies. Rcsmi Achmed was therefore 
furnished witli private instructions to use all his 
eloquence to induce the King of Prussia to cede three 
of his most skilful astrologers to Sultan Mustapha. 
This sapient message was faithfully delivered by him 
to Frederick; and he was informed through the 
medium of liis interpreter, that a definite answer 
would soon b(! given to his rc(piest. At the subse- 
quent audience, Frederick led the Turk to a w'iudow 
which commanded the great square, then filled with 
soldiery. And at the sume time that he pointed out 
his troops to tlie ambassador, he told him that his 
three advisers in war mid peace, were Experience, 
Discipline, and Economy ; — ‘ these, and these alone,’ 
he concluded, * are my tlirce chief astrologers ; I have 
no others ; — and this is the secret, which I beg you 
to impart to our good friend the Sultan Mustapha.’ ” 

But the klvicc was bestowed upon those wdio could 
neither understand nor reduce it to practice. Tim 
genius of the Turks could go no further than it had 
done— the character of the people, essentially nomad 
and barbarous, imbued with the inertia and fatalism 
of the Koran, and obstinately rejmdiating the pro- 
gressive science of the AVest, was incapable of further 
development. As lime rolled on, the evils of Otto- 
man misrule became more and more aiiparcnt. Com- 
merce was neglected,' the lands became uncultivated. 


the roads fell into decay, the provinces were depopu- 
lated, and the most beautiful countries in the world 
fell a prey to wasting anarchy. The weakness of this 
once dreaded empire became at length such, that, 
tottering under its own weight, it could only be 
propped up and preserved from internal convulsion 
or foreign aggression, by the combined aid of the 
powers of Europe, whose jealousy of each other alone 
prevents t'nem from seizing upon and dividing t}^e 
spoil. As it is, province after province, like Greece 
and Egypt, has been severed from its body by i 
successful revolt, or is held by so slight and precarious 
a tenure, until it may be said that, as iu the last days 
of the Byzantine Emperors, the blood has retreated 
from the extremities to the heart, from the country 
to the capital, and the city of Constantinople alone 
displays any appearance, and that, too, illusory, of the 
[)ow'cr and prosperity of a great empire. 

In proportion as w'c pursued our ride and receded 
from the heart of the city towards the walls, which, 
extending from the harbour to the Sea of Marmora, 
form the base, of the triaugular and fortified enclosure 
of Constantinople, we soon discovered that, as in the 
last days of the Greek Empire, the immenso cir- 
cuit of tlic walls encloses wide spaces but very thinly 
jicoplcd, tracts depopulated by fire and plague and 
never filh'd up again, dilapidated houses and half | 
ruinous Mos(iues. On the edge of the harbour in ' 
this direction is the Fanar or Greek quarter; and : 
beyond that, the Jewish. Here then is an active and 
influential popuhition, whicli, spile of the recent con- 
ciliating policy of the Turks, is like an ulcer in their 
state, an enemy within the camp, and a nucleus of 
Russian intrigue. And here the Moslem oppressions 
of the Christian population are most religiously 
treasured up, to be repaid wnth bitter interest at no 
distant day of reckon big. 

We reacli, at length, after a long ride, the walls 
near the spot where fell tlic last of the Constan- 
tines, and w'liero Alahomet the Second burst into the 
coiiqucvod city. This line of defence on llie land side 
w^as once the most proud and impregnable in the 
world, and even in its present state of ruin looks I 
magnificent and imposing. It is four miles long from 
tlie harbour to the sea. In its original state it 
consisted of three lines of wall, one rising above 
another, and flanked by a close axray of massive 
towers. AAliat scenes has it not witnessed! Save 
those of the Iloly City, there are no walls so venerable 
as those of the city of Constantine — for the number 
of sieges they have sustained, and the many times that 
tlic assailants have been repulsed. The East and the 
AYcst have sent forth their pow ers against them— the 
hordes of Asia and the chivalry of Christendom, and 
the assaulting waves of their power have often broken 
against these bulwarks as vainly as the sea against a 
rock. “But these bleak battlements shall bear no 
future blow.” It is grand but melancholy to traee 
their long line, and mark the scars and dints of past 
warfare, the half obliterated names of successive 
emperors, the traces of old gates, the mouldering 
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‘ towerSj some tottering to their Anal fall ; the ditches 
‘filled up with ruins and overshadowing with shrouding 
vegetation tiie patched up breaches tlirougli which 
the Turks poured in at the gate of St- liomanus, over 
the trampled body of the lost of the Constantines, and 
which afford an easy and perlmps predestined inlet to 
the avenging Christians. Eor on issuing fort h from 
these once so proud but now ineffectual bulwarks, we 
look in vain for any modem outwoiks which are to 
repel the attack of an invading army. There is no ti-a^c 
of any to be discovered : the city is perfectly open 
During the many centuries of Turkish inertia and 
fatalism, the fortification of the city was never cared 
for. And now, thougli upon a sudden alarm there is 
indeed a shaking among the bones, a talk of defensive 
preparations, it is very doubtful if any w’ill ever 
seriously take place, even if they could be of any 
lasting protection to an effete power against a vigorous 
and youthful foe. For Russia is as youthful as Turkey 
is decrepit, and scarcely conceals her impatience for 
the inheritance which cannot escape her. 

This forecast of coming conquest has of late 
years deeply infused itself into the spirit of the 
Russians, and with it a corresponding juisgiving and 
sense of fatality into the liearts of the Moslems. Of 
this, there was a curious instance a slioi't time back, 
on the occasion of the visit of a niembcr of the 
Imperial house of Russia. In the suburb of Eyouh, 
just without the walls, is a very holy mosque, to 
which access was always dmiicd even to those who 
obtained ))crmissioii to visit Si. Soplua itself. It 
contains notliing whatever that is reniarkuble, yet tlie 
Russian Prince demanded and obiuiiUMl peiniission to 
examine it. It was the first time a demand so grating 
had ever been insisted on or submitted to, and was 
regarded at the time os a peculiarly wanton insult to 
the feelings of the people. It was already assuming 
the airs of conquest, and accustoming the doometl 
Moslems to feel betimes the ascendency of their 
prospective masters. 

Having visited thus hastily the Seraglio, the church 
of St. Sophia, aud one or two of the mosques, besides 
casting a passing glance upon the interior of the city, 
following the landward line of walls, the party 
returned by “the Golden Horn” to Pera, Perhaps 
there is not in the world so picturesque a harbour as 
this so-Cttllcd one of Constantinople. The precipitous 
hills of the city rising on both sides, are crowned wil h 
mosques, varying in aspect as wc advance ; the long 
line of walls stormed by the Latins, (of which exploit 
there is a curious picture in the Ducal palace at 
Venice,) the crowds of shipping, the endless “ caiques ” 
with their Turkish freight, the ojicning Bosphorus, 
Seraglio Point, aud tlie opposite shore of Asia, combine 
in endless and romantic perspective. About haU-wmy 
down the four miles to which the harbour extends, is 
the arsenal, and here, and moored in the Bosphorus, 
are numerous magnificent vessels, built for the late 
Sultan Mahmoud by a first-rate American naval 
ai*chitect. Since the disasters sustained by the 
Turkish army in that fatal campaign with Mehemct 


Ali, which brought about the humiliating necessity of 
Russian intcrftTence, and i'amiliarizrd the fleets and 
armies of the Czar with the sight of Constantinople, 
it is said that great efforts have been made to re- 
organize and discipline it. Yet it may be reasonably 
doubted whether the Turkish soldiers, destitute aliko 
of the wild valour of the janissaries or the stubborn 
energy and obedience to tactics of European troops, can 
do more than hold in check for a very brief period, 
the overwdiclming forces which would be poured down 
upon them from the Balkan. A capital without 
fortifications, cither by land or sea, (for the few 
batJcric^ on the Bosphorus are not worthy of the 
name,) and within two days* sail of the Russian 
arsenal of Sevastopol ; an army whicJi, after its first 
defeat, would never rally ; a fleet gallant to (he eye, 
but manned by inexperienced conscripts ; a disaffected 
population in the city and the European provinces 
such is the state of things which (European in- 
terference set aside) may well justify to tlic Rnssiims 
the expectation of eventual conquest. It would be 
far easier indeed to punislj, tlian to prevent such an 
act of aggression on the part of the Czar. But it may 
be questioned whether any immediate hostilities will 
take place. Secure of his prey, the wily Autocrat 
will bide his time, till, in the chapter of accidents, he 
is eompelM to interfere in Christian behalf, and ' 
Coustantinople falls, as we have heard a Bussian ob- | 
serve, like a ripe plum, into his montli. Bui whenever j 
this is deslinod to take place — when the Russian ■ 
colossus, w ith one foot on t he Baltic and the other 
on the Bosphorus, threatens tlui balance of power in ! 
Europe and the Mediterranean — it must inevitably • 
bring about the occupation of Egypt and Syria by the I 
two great rival powers, accompanied by the infusion of* i 
western aids and sciciieos into the worn-out civil- j 
izationof the Kast ; and the waning Crescent, on these | 
oft-disputed shores, must finally giv(* jilaee to the ; 
Inuiuphant establishment of the Cross. ! 

W.H. B. 


SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIEE OP JAMES V.« 

THE TIDINGS. 

“ Thy news do make thcc a most ugly man.” 

Balfour, the priest, to whom we have heretofore 
referred, was slowly returning through the dungeons 
of the castle of St. Andrew, wlnwe he Jiad been 
superintending the completion of some arrangements 
in one, the most desolate and secluded, called the Sea 
Tower, when he was met by Michael Stedman, a 
jackmau, who was seeking him. 

“ I thought I should find your reverence some- 
where hereabouts,** said he. 

“ What has brought you home so soon, Stedman? 
but no matter, you are come in good time, just as I 
was wishing for a bold, faiihful fellow, like yourself. 
I have sure tidings this morning of the hiding-place 
of the gospeller, George Wishart, and I think that 
now we shall surely seize him.” 

(1) Coniinucd fruin p. 292, 
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•' I'm thinking, your reverence, the heretic loon 
must hide scathless awliilc until his betters are 
served; there’s higher game afoot now, or I’m mis- 
taken. The king’s dying, sir.” 

" The saints be gracious to us ! you do not say so ?” 

“ The rumour’s very rite in and about the palace. 
But doubtless your reverence will learn all from 
this letter, which my Lord Cardinal said I must speed 
to you like the wind.” 

The priest hastily cut the silk, tore off the envelope, 
and addressed himself to the letter, in the eager 
perusal of which he forgot all other projects. 

The Letter ran thus : — 

" Well-beloved Clerk, wc greet you well. 

" We wrote to you at length on the last day 
of November past, and again on the first day of the 
present month, touching a number of matters of con- 
cernment to the public weal, and also to our private 
feelings. Wc have received a long letter in reply, 
from you, wherein all these matters have been care- 
fully treated. We commend you for your zeal and 
diligence in these concerns. 

** Since the time of my last writing'* his grace the 
king hath been continufilly evil-disposed, and worseneth 
every day ; his ailment being, .according to the opinion 
of that skilful leech. Master Duric, who hourly .at- 
j tciidcth him, an intermittent fever. Tlic rout at 
Solway hath grievously smitten him, .and grief and 
mortification liavc brought this strong man low. 

** 1 do surely hope tliat his gntcemay yet be raised 
from his b(3d of sickness ; nevertheless, seeing that 
the issues of life and death are in the hands of u 
higher powder, whose counsels are not laid open unto 
us, wc have deemed it fitting to take preenul ionary 
me.asures for the safety and wcliaic of lloly Chureh. 
In the furtherance of tliesc measures, w'c Ihiuk your ! 
assistance advisable, and require your instuht aiteiid- 
anee. See that yc lack not diligence in hasting 
hither. The jackman, Stedinan, is a trustworthy 
knave, and will accompany you hither, where he may 
be useful. 

“Destroy all our late writings to you, and this 
among the lave. And God keep you ! 

“ David, Cardinalis Sti. Andrcsc.” 

Too true, indeed, were the eaidinul’s prognostica- 
tions. Full of sanguine anticipations and joyous hope, 
James had repaired to Caerlavcroek, there to receive 
' more quickly the intelligence on which he surely 
! counted, of success wliich should do aw^ay the memory 
of the late disaster ; of success, w'hicli in its heart- 
opening effects should lead to a restoration of friend- 
siiip, a renewal of harmonious feeling between him- 
self and his barons. Years had passed over his 
head since he had experienced the same elation of 
heart, the buoyancy of spirit which he now felt. 

It was earlier than he could look for information 
from his army that, casually glancing his eye along 
the road, he perceived at a distance a fcw horsemen, 
who, he could hardly tell why, attracted his particu- 
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lar observation. Could they be messengers from his 
army? No; it was impossible — it was too soon. 
Besides, their pace was irregular, uncertain; they 
evinced no haste ; they showed no animation ; they 
could be no messengers of good tidings. Neverthe- 
less, they miglit be messengers, ^iid James’s heart 
beat, he knew not wdiy. 

Again he looked at the cavaliers, and still they 
advanced, and still at the same uncertain, lagging 
p.acc, and still liad tlie same ambiguous appearauca 
Oh, there is a secret, strange chord of syn^pathy in 
the human mind, impossible to define, Tiowever cer- 
tainly existing, which speaks to the heart most mys- 
teriously but most intelligibly, of sorrow^ of disap- ' 
point mciii, of doom fixed and sealed, though as yet 
unknown, undreamt of, by ordinary modes of iiiteili- 
genec. This sickening sensation touched James’s 
heart, and almost unnerved him. 11c abruptly 
ordered his horse, determined to ride forward 
and learn the worst ; and immediiitely a feeling 
of pride caused liim to countermand his order ; 
it w^as unmanly, uiikingly, to be thus startled at 
shadows. 

Then came over him a remembrance which caused 
the blood to curdle at his very heart. It was the 
thought of the vision which had so affrighted him at 
Holyrood, and which now again passed before his j 
mind’s eye in all its minutest details, with the hor- 
rible distinctness of reality. He felt that bis fate 
was scaled ; that the dismal amiouncomcnt so strangely 
and so fully accomplislied in its earlier stages, was 
li.astcning to its completion, lie felt and fully be- 
lieved this ; and, yielding to the idea that his fate was 
certain and irrevocable, he regained liis composure 
and firmness. 

Again lie went to his place of observation; and i 
now it was evident that the horsemen were upproaeJi- * 
ing not merely in his direction, but the very habita- \ 
lion where he was. And behind them, at various 
distances, were now clusters of men, both on horse- 
back and on foot ’J’lie parly first observed were, 
however, much in advance of the others, though their ' 
own proceedings were singular; for, * instead of 
hastening, they appeared to slacken their pace us they 
neared their place of destination ; and ever and anoii 
they w'ould stop entirely for a few moments and hold 
an earnest, and, as it would appear from their ges- 
ture.s, a nielaucholy conference. 

All this the king observed with intense interest. ; 
At length one of the horsemen .advanced rapidly a 
few ])aces, and at the same moment the light, glancing 
on Jiis lielmel, displayed the crest, a dcmi-grillin. The 
king’s quick eye caught it. ' 1 

“By St. Andrew!” exclaimed he; “it is the • 
Leslie ! But what makes he here in this guise ? My 
trusty Norman would not rclxfi ; the gallant master i 
could not flee ! What makes it 'r* ” 

Even as he spoke, 5>ir Norman and some few others 
entered the plcasaunce. dejected mien, they 

made an humble obeisance to the king. 

“ Well, sirs,” said he, with a stem look, and sar- 
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caqtio manner, "je are early from tlie field. Doubt- 
less ye are the bearers of happy tidings ? ” 

** We grieve, your highness, we deplore to say that 
they are the worst possible.” 

"Say on.” 

They then gave an account of the disaster, to 
which James listened with a kindling eye and a flush- 
ing cheek. Uis rage as the recital procccdt d was 
tremendous, terrible. He foamed with passion ; he 
stamped ; he tore his hair ; he behaved like a mad- 
man. Gradually, however, this paroxysm subsided, 
aud it was iia a tone which w^ent to the heart of the 
few faithful attendants around him, that he said ; — 

" Say but, for the honour of the fathers that ovrn 
ye, that ye struck one blow— one blow — ^and 1*11 
forgive ye!** 

They were silent. 

"And Oliver, stout Oliver,” said the king, at 
length, reverting to the unlucky favourite, who had 
been the proximate cause of this misfortune. 

"Where’s Oliver?” again said he, with a vacant 
look, whilst it was evident to his attendants that a 
sort of stupor had fallen upon him. 

" Master Sinclair fled one of the earliest, but was 
captured.” 

" Eh — what P Oliver fled ! — Oliver ta’cn ! — ^What, 
stout Oliver, bom to * fight ? * ^ Oh, fie !— -Oh, fic 1 
What P Oliver a coward— fled — ta’eii? Oh, fic ! ” 

‘ The distressed attendants removed the unhappy 
monarch to his chamber, aud administered an opiate 
to him; and Norman Leslie, on whom, from the 
absence of some and the new captivity of others of 
the king’s older aud more immediate servants, all the 
responsibility of the heavy hour rested, despatched 
messengers, some wdth tidings to the queen, others to 
desire the immediate attendance of the cardinal, 
wlio, as we have seen from his own letter, must in- 
stantly have obeyed the summons. 

THIS CLOSING SCENE. 

"Now is the stately column broke. 

The beacon-light is quench’d in smoko ; 

The trumpet's silver sound is still. 

The warder silent on the hill.” * 

James’s immediate impulse on recovering from the 
first shock of the intelligence was to remove to 
Falkland, a royal seat about ten miles from the 
water of the Forth, north from Edinburgh. It is 
beautifully and romantically situated amid the Lo- 
mond Hills, and had been rebuilt by James himself 
in a style of princely magnificence and elegance. The 
old baronial castle which this palace replaced was 
the scene of the fearful murder of the Duke of 
Eothesay, son to King Robert HI. who was starved 
to death by his unch^ the Duke of Albany. This 
heretofore littie known, less heeded, circumstance of 
Scottish history has been rendered thrillingly inter- 
esting to all readers by the pen of Sir Walter Scott. 

Hither, then, did James immediately remove, giving 

(I) AJludlng, probuWy, to ipotte of the Sinclein,— ‘'PJpW.** 


his orders to that effect with a calm quietude which 
astonished and somewhat alarmed those who were well 
acquainted with the usual vivacity of his disposition. 
He shewed no care, no concern, about anything ; he 
interfered not with those around him in the slightest 
manner, nor by a word or a look intimated the shadow 
of interest in their comings and goings. 

When the Lady Kiikaldy besought him to be 
comforted, to take the will of God in good part, he 
calmly and quietly replied, “ My poi-tion here is short ; 
I shall not be with you many days.” And when 
inquiry was made of him respecting the fast-ap- 
))roachmg Christmas, he answered, in the same calm 
tone, " Do even as ye please ; consult not me ; for ere 
Yuleday ye will be masterlcss, and the realm without 
a king.” 

On the arrival of Cardinal Beaton he scarce betrayed 
a symptom of recognisance; and when, somewhat 
later. Sir David Lindsay came, and knelt and wept 
over the hand which was meclianically extended 
towards him, the only remark of James was, " Davie, 
man, Davie, dinna greet and then with a deep-drawn 
sigh he withdrew his hand, and resting his head upon 
it, remained for hours without altering his position, or 
speaking a word. 

This was now liis habitual state. Day after day did 
he sit wrapped up in the deepest gloom and de- 
spondency, sj)oaking to no one, noticing no one, taking 
mechanically the food that was olVeicd him, and 
awakening from his lethargy only to strike his hand 
on his heart and utter convulsively some broken and 
incoherent words: and then, as if e\cii this ellbrl 
was, too much, his arms would fall by his side, aud Jjc 
w ould sink down in a state of melancholy and hojiclcss 
exhaustion. 

Tlic frail body is too much under the influence of 
the "diviner part ” to remain untouclicd wlien tliat is 
suflering. The "wounded spirit” w hieh was destroying 
James was attended by a slow fever which preyed 
upon his frame and fast consumed his vital powers. 
Things were in this stale when Beaton wrote that 
letter to liis wortliy associate, which lias already been 
laid before the reader. 

That the rout of Solway, harassing and disgraceful 
as it w^tis, should simply and in itself have been attended 
with this fatal result, is hardly to be supposed. It was 
the collateral circumstances with which Janies in his 
own mind connected it, w'hich broke his lieart. He 
could not, and he did not, for one moment, look upon 
it as it really was, a chance, a lucky chance for tlie 
English; and which might have occurred, in part 
however, even if his barons had been loyal and true. 
But the idea whicli he confidently indulged was, that 
the rout at Solway was not an untoward accident^ but 
the result — the planned and expected and foreseen 
result — of a conspiracy on the part of his nobles 
to league with Henry against him. Against such a 
league, if it existed— and he had fully persuaded 
himself that it did so — he could have no resource. 
His life would be in perpetual danger— that was 
nothing : ridicule would be brought on the Scottish 
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hnoiiiiated him to the dust : but dishonour 
would attach to his own, and this the chivalrous 
monarch could not survive. He saw no remedy, no 
resource j no hope, no possibility of retrieving his 
disgrace ; wd in the vigour of his strength and the 
dower of his age, be sank heart-broken into the grave. 

About this time news arrived that the queen was 
safely brought to bed at Innlithgow. It was hoped 
that this news would cheer the king, and so, 
momentarily, it did ; but when told that the child was 
a daughter, he instantly gave way to unmitigated 
despondency. 

“ Ay,” said he, “ it came with a lass, and it will go 
with one. Many miseries wait on this kingdom, and 
Henry will make it his own by force or marriage.” 

After these nrords he spoke little more, and it was 
evident to all that the final scene was fast approaching. 

The cardinal was assiduous in his attendance on the 
dying monarch, passing a great portion of his time in 
the royal bed-chamber, and when he quitted it, being 
mostly closeted with the priest, Balfour, with whom he 
lield long and secret conferences. He had also issued 
various letters and despatches. 

The cardinal was closeted with his confidante when 
a tap was heard at the door. 

“ Como in,” said Beaton ; and immediately Norman 
Leslie appeared — his counienance radiant with 
pleasure. 

“ The king is better, my lord.” 

** God forbid,” half cjaculiUtjd Beaton; but instantly 
commanded himself, and fodunately Leslie heard him 
not; he was too eager with his own information. 

“The king is better, my lord ; he hath noticed ns 
all and hath mentioned your name.” 

“ Heaven be praised, Sir Norman,” said the car- 
dinal with an admirable assumption of delight and joy ; 
‘ I come instantly.” 

Leslie bowed and withdrew. 

“ What thinkegt thou of this ?” said Beaton. 

“ Tush, my lord ; it is a mere momentary gleam.” 

“Ilis grace’s leeches do think recovery impossible.” 

“ And be assured, my Lord Cardinal, they know what 
they arc saying.” * 

“Truly t think so.” 

“And what this shallow-pated boy takes for im- 
provement, is but a lightning before death. You had 
better not lose time, your Grace.” 

“ Hast thou all ready ? ” 

“ All, my lord.” 

“ At an instant’s notice ?” 

“ Here,” said Balfour, unlocking a small casket, 

“ That is \vell,” said Beaton surveying the contents. 
“ Close the casket again ; yet stay—givo the scroll to 
my liauds.” 

And taking 4 parchment, which he placed carefully 
within the folds of his vest, he quitted the apaitment. 

On entering the king’s he saw at a glance that he 
had no cause for apprehension as far as regarded any 

(1) It is reported by Drummond and Melvil, that the clergy 
poisoned the king. But ^hy should they! These writers are not 
supported. 


improvement in his state. James« propped up hj 
pillows, was earnestly regarding, with a look 
mielligence and animation such as had not been sepn 
on his countenance for many days, the few faithful 
friends who with tearful aspect were gathered raupd 
his bed. But Beaton saw what Leslie’s* inexperience 
had not noted; that the sweetness of his sipile 
savoured more of heaven than of earth; that the 
placidity and benignity of his aspect showed that the 
stricken spirit had already shaken off all the busy cares 
and irritating uiinoyauces of this “ mortal coil.” 

Beaton reverently approached the bed, and even bis 
spirit — even his — was touched, and for the moment 
indeed utterly subdued by the inexpressible affection 
and trust with which James extended his hand towards 
him, uttering at the same time the words, “ My faithful 
friend.” 

Beaton knelt and saluted the hand, and it is but 
justice to record that at the instant lie did so he 
would have given all his honours, all his hopes, to 
restore the king to health. 

These feelings, however, lasted not long, and as, 
after the lapse of some little time, ho saw the king 
sink lower in his bed, his hands clutch the bed- 
clothes, a dark mist steal over his face, and a filmy 
glaze pass across his sight— as he saw these fcmful 
and unerring tokens one by one appear — his accus- 
tomed thoughts returned to his mind, his softened 
nerves recovered their wonted tone. Whispering 
something to Sir David Ijiiidsay which that faithful 
friend, choked by his grief, merely responded to by 
a solemn and melancholy gesture of acquiescence, he 
left the apartment. 

Shortly he returned, followed by the priest, Bal- 
four, who bore a tray containing the holy oil and 
other things used in the solcnju ceremony of extreme 
unction, but all closely covered with a white linen 
napkin. 

The urras of the doorway being drawn aside to its 
full extent, the carilinul entered slowly and with great 
dignity, at the same lime pronouncing solemnly the 
words, “Tax huic domui, et omnibus habitaiitibus 
in ca.” 

The occupants of the room retired almost on the 
instant, lingering merely for the prelate’s bonediction. 

On far other objects, however, than on the pcrlorm- 
ance of the solemn ritual of his church, were Beaton’s 
views now fixed. No sooner were they left alone 
than he whispered to Balfour 

“ Secure tlie door, that there be no chance of inter- 
ruption;” and, while the priest hastened to do this, 
Beaton drew from his bosom the parchment to whieh we 
have alluded, opeued it to a part where there was space 
left for signature, and again doubled it iu folds so as 
to leave that space opcu and facile for the hand. He 
then laid a pen and ink in readiness, and having made 
these preparations he approached the king. 

James was lying in, apparently, almost the last ex- 
tremity, but the cardinal thrilled with delight on find- 
ing that when he spoke he was not only heard but 
recognised. Aw'are that not an instant was now to 
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be lost, he in few but emphatic words represented the 
disordered state the country must necessarily be in 
without an appointed government, and that lie had 
prepared a document providing for this necessity 
which would require the king’s signature. James 
“ gave no sign,” though he was evidently not insensible. 

The cardinal was puzzled how to ])rocced. 

" Show him the parchmenl,” whispered Balfour. 

The cardinal adopted the suggestion, and, placing 
the parchment before the dying man, said that it was 
to authorize a Regency, but tlmt the king must sign 
it ; and he pointed with liis finger to the space left 
for a name. 

A faint suffusion passed over the king’s cheek, 
probably in consequence of the effort he made to 
speak, for his lips moved, though scarce a sound was 
audible. The ready-witted assistant motioned to the 
cardinal to keep the parchment where it was, and, 
dipping the pen in ink, he placed it between the 
fingers of the monarch, and raised the arm towards 
the place required. 

With a mighty effort the king raised his head, 
looked from one to the other of his torturers with an 
air of indomitable defianeo, and in the very act of jerk- 
ing the p(‘n from him, fell back lifeless on his pillow. 

“ He is dead ! ” said Beaton, horrified. 

” Not so, my lord ; or if so, never mind.” 

And the priest took up the p(Mi which had fidlcu, 
replenished it with ink, and raising himself on to the 
bed, so as to have greater freedom of action, he placed 
the pen between the fingers which, however, no efibrt 
on his part could make to close over it ; and Beaton, 
struck at the moment with dread, called him to for- 
bear. Ho heeded not, however, but placing his own 
fingers over those of the lifeless hand, he traced the 
signature on the parchment with more resemblance to 
the real aiitogra])h than might have been expected in 
the circumstances. 

During this time Beaton stood pale, trembling, and 
unnerved ; his lips blanched, his form shaking, whilst 
his colder, blooded confederate in villainy profiered 
him the parchment, with a congratulary siuilc.‘ 

But superstitious in their devotion, even whilst 
with unseared conscience they committed the most 
fearful crimes,, lliesc unfaithful ministers of a religion 
of purity and peace hurried over the last rites to the 
dyiug, in order to complete their ceremonies ere the 
faint spirit, which yet seemed to linger, should finally 
quit its earthly tenement. 

The monarch gave no fartlier sym])toms of life, 
ills followers were re admit ted It was u ith difficulty 
ascertained that breath animated the frame, and the 
instant of its depart are was not noted. 

Bequmcat in pace. 


THE rUNEllAL. 

“ Child of Adam, son of sin, 

Unto dust thy dust we give; 

Heir of gloiy I enter in, 

Take thy crown, thy throne, and live." 

It was a dark and stormy December night when 


the solemn and melancholy company which had 
assembled to pay the last sad rites to their ill-fated 
monarch, entered the then beautiful chapel of Holy- 
rood. But on this occasion, it was shorn of its 
splendour ; no pompous decorations sparkled on the 
altar ; no flowers adorned, no relics enriched it ; no 
carved and all but breathing images were there. All 
were removed. The cloth of gold was changed for 
one of black, tlic symbol of salvation alone was ele- 
vated on it, wit h only such accompaniments as were 
absolutely requisite for the performance of the solemn 
service, and these displayed only by the dismal light 
of i^elloic tapers. The cardinal-archbishop himself was 
divested of his gorgeous habiliments. Robes of deep 
pur[)le’ hung in lieavy masses round his towering 
form, replacing with their sombre hue and unrelieved 
gloominess the courtly scarlet and ermined raiment in 
which the fancy loves to picture him. No crosier 
adorned his hand, no sandals his feet, no glittering 
gems his fingers — which were ungloved — as ho uttered 
fhe deprecatory prayers which speak the solemn re- 
union of ashes to ashes, dust to dust. 

And as the royal bier w^as placed in the sacred 
edifice, the cardinal, who led the holy service, took his 
place near the altar, towai‘ds whieh the feet of the 
corpse were turned. The cross-bearer elevated the 
holy symbol at the licad, and a number of priesls, 
robed in deep black, arrayed themselves at each side. 
The few close friends and adherents, who had attended 
the inonarclj’s dying bed, were gatluired as mourners 
near his corpse, and the space around was thronged 
with various religious fraternities, w’ith many of the 
nobles and gentry, with some of the lower orders led 
there by curiosity, and with others, not a few, whose 
broken sobs and muttered ejaculations testified th.it 
affect ionate remembrance of their loved monarch 
heightened the dciip interest of the scene itself. 

ilard must have been the heart that was not 
touched, dull the imagination that was not impressed 
by it. The eifcumstaiiccs were such as probably 
never occurred before or since : of a monarch of a 
warm heart, generous feelings, distinguished by a love 
of justice — that highest attribute of a king — devoted 
to Ids country, and fond of his people — admired by 
tlic courtly, and beloved by the poor — going down, 
in the prime of liis yeans, and the pride of Ids man- 
hood, brokcn-lu'artcd to ilie grave ! It might well, 
as it did, wring tears from Iho eyes of mail-clad 
warriors. 

The night was tempestuous. The storm raged 
furiously without, driving the pelting hail and blinding 
snow in torrents against the windows, which shook 
and rattled as if each moment they would be smashed 
beneath the fui’y of the blast that shrieked and 
howled like the voices of tortured spirits. Ever and 
auon a sullen gust swept along the aisles within, 
seeming momentarily to extinguish the tapers, which 
quickly again flared upon the “palpable obscure,” 

(1} '* As xnony afflme a deid man’s hand was maid to suhscryve 
ane blank, that they niycht wryte above it qubat pleisit thaxno 
l>est.”--Knox, 31. 

(2) Purple was a cardinal’s mourning. 
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displaying the sable multitude, flickering on the em- 
broidered pall, flashing on the jewelled regalia with 
whieh, as in moekery, it was surmounted, glancing 
adown the mist-robed vista, piercing the thicker gloom 
aloft, where scrolls and imagery, fretted oruaincnt 
and carved wreath, were dimly defined by its transient 
glare within the depths of the embossed and enanmlled 
roof. Again it swept along, forming a wild and 
strange accompaniment to the solemn tones of the 
** De profandisy' or, as it passed less vehemently, 

I bearing on its flifiil w'ings the sad and softened 
strains of the plaintive and deprecatory “ JAhera me*' 
Thus passed James the Ififth to his tomb. Thus 
was he reunited to the angelic bride whose early fate 
he had wept over in this same spot-, whose untimely 
corpse he had seen consigned to the same holy shelter. 
The sweet and sainted Magdalen of France, who, on 
her arrival in the land of her adoption, regardless of 
form, forgetful of state, of etiquette, of all “the 
belongings” of regal life, had knelt down to kiss the 
soil of her new country, and to invoke blessings on 
that earth over whose sons she was thenceforth to 
preside as a mother and a queen — Magdalen had but 
lived to build high the hopes, and excite the fervent 
admiration of her new subjects, ere she sank into a 
premature grave. Her unassuming virtue, her sur- 
passing sweetness and excellence, her gentleness, her 
piety, her charity, passed before the eyes of the 
people like an emanation from some brigh-trobed 
spirit ; for brief almost as a spirit’s was her duration 
among them. She was like a fair flower in grace and 
loveliness, and like a flower she passed away; and in 
forty days from the time when she w’as so enthusias- 
tically welcomed to her new country with heartfelt 
gratidations and sanguine anticipations, in forty days 
from this time was Magdalen borne to her tomb in 
Holyrood Chapel; and now, all too soon, was her 
gallant husband laid by her side. 

“ loved in their lives, and in their deaths they 
were mi divided*' 


ON SHAKSPEARE’S INDIVIDUALITY IN HIS 
CIIAPACTEIIS. 


shakspeare’s soldi ers— tided ) . 


BY MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 

In a race of beings so like each other as common 
soldiers are, it would seem a hard matter to trace 
anything like individuality, without destroying that 
general similarity wdiich is a prominent character- 
istic of the class ; and yet this is a task which Shak- 
spearc has undertaken and accomplished. It has 
been said, almost proverbially, As like one auotlicr 
as soldiers are, or sheep, or geese, or peas, or fresli- 
minted coin, or a row of pins, or a basket of eggs, 
or " as cherry is to cbcriy.” In ther ranks, they look 
like one man viewed through a multiplying-lens ; 
advancing in line, their legs look like the teeth of 
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a stocking-w'eaver’s frame; in all their evolutions, 
forming a human parody uimn Wordsworth’s line on 
cows feeding in a meadow : — 

** Forty ' marching’ like one.” 

Upon his soldiers, collocfivcly, Shfikspearc has not 
failed to bestow those broad and striking peculiarities 
of general resemblance which serve to maiuliun this 
manifold unity in the class ; but in his several groups 
of soldiers, he has depicted such varieties of humouir, 
temperament, circumstance, and situation, as shall 
redeem the monotony of a repeated version of the 
subject, and devclope the only individuality that may 
be found belonging lo military in the ranks. 

In the play of “ All’s Well that Ends Well,” we 
have a group of French soldiers in whom we at once 
recognise the national character. Gay, ready-witted, 
alert, wild with deliglit at the prospect of a practical 
joke ; eager to take part in all that is going forward ; 
upon easy and fumiliar terms with their commanding 
officers, yet never forgetful of the observances due lo 
their superior rank and situation — in all this, wt. see 
the Frcnchmau, the cheerful light-hearted fellow, the 
volatile chaser of trifles with the energy of serious 
pursuit, he who makes pleasure the business of life, 
and seeks merriment as liis daily bread. 

When the sham ambuscade is planned against the 
lying poltron, ?aroll(‘.s, the soldiers all entw into the 
spirit of the jest at once ; and when the time conics 
for carrying it out, they prove that they have done so 
by joining in the hubbub of jargon and gabble which 
has been agreed upon shall be palmed off on their 
victim as a foreign language, to induce him lo believe 
he has fallen into hostile hands. One of them en- 
treats permission to act as intcrfiretcr — and admirably 
he performs his part. The planner of the scheme tells 
him he must “ seem very politic;” and accordingly, 
when they all sc’ixc upon Parollcs and blindfold him, 
slioutiiig their gibberish, “ Carffo, cargo, villianda 
par corbo, cargo," with what solemnity docs Mon- 
sieur llic interpreter reply lo the poor wretch’s en- 
treaties for a merciful bearing : — 

" 1 Soldier. Boskos vanrado : 

I understand thee, I can speak thy tongue : 

Kerelyhmto : Sir, 

iietakc thee to thy faith, for seventeen poniards 
Are at thy bosom. 

Par. Oh ! 

1 Soldier. 0, pray, pray, pray. 

Manka rt vania didche. 

1 Lord. 0.9corbi dulchos volivorca. 

1 Soldier. The general is content to spare thee yet; 
And hoodwink’d us thou art, will lead Ihcc on 
To gather from ihce haply thou may’st inform 
Something to save thy life.” . 

And afterwards, when the miscreant is betraying 
tlic secrets of his own ramp, divulging its numerical 
force, aud slandering its leaders— his own brother 
officers— this interpreter dexterously cross-questions 
him, leads him on, draws him out, befools him, ex- 
poses and outwits him, in a manner neat, quiet, droll, 

I sly, and complete. 

' His mock commiseration, which conveys a frightful 
hint to the blindfolded prisoner “ I perceive, sir. 
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by the general’s looks, we ahall be fain to hAttg you : ” 
his pretended advocacy, a snare the more securely to 
entangle his prey : — “ VVe’U see what may be done, 
so you confess freely : ” his affected consultation as 
to the sentence that is to be pronounced : — I’ll 
whisper with the general, and know his pleasure : ” 
and lastly^ the ingenious way in which ho contrives 
to reveuge himself in the summing up of this sen- 
tence, at the very time when the conclusion of its 
declaration is to release the prisoner *. — “ There is no 
remedy, sir, but you must die ; tlie genertd says, you, 
that have so traitorously discovered the secrets of 
your army, and made such pestiferous reports of men 
very nobly held, can serve the world for no honest 
use ; therefore you must die. Gome, headsman, off 
with his head:**— these are all in the true spirit of 
comedy — playful, animated, and characteristic. 

There is a solilier introduced in the play of “ Mac- 
beth,” who brings news of the battle and of the 
Th!ine*s bravery to King Duncan, in such terms as 
harmonise with the poetic beauty of the versification 
throughout this high romantic drama. The bleeding 
messenger describes the incidents of the fight, and 
Macbeth’s valour, with a fervour of nuu-tial enthu- 
siasm that bcHts his calling, and well excuses the use 
of loftier diction Ilian in ordinary circumstances might 
seem appropriate for one of his rank. King Duncan 
ttuly says 

** So well thy words become thee, as thy wounds ; 

They smack of honour both.” 

It is ill the fine military play of Henry V. that 
Shakspeare has given ns the most varied, as well as 
the most finished portraitures of the race under con- 
sideration. He has availed himself of the opportunity 
afforded by his subject, for depicting the English 
common soldier, and the French common soldier. As 
usual, with his great soul, he has fairly set down the 
features of them both, and portrayed faithfully the 
defects in his own countrymen, as well as tiiosc that 
characterise the foreigner. If he has shown the 
Frcuchinau to be a boaster, he has not failed to let 
us see that the Englishman is a grumbler; if he 
makes the one brag, and vapour, and threaten, ho 
makes the other dogged, self-willed, and blunt. The 
poet has also given a shrewd gird at John Bull’s 
caiinibal weakness for his cousin beef; his care to 
secure a full stomach ; his tender regard for ample 
rations ; — 

** Give them great meals of beef, and iron and steel, 
they will cat like wolves, and fight like devils.” 

But upon this latter theme— their steady fighting, 
their indomitable spirit, their ”unmatchable courage,” 
— he has allowed himtelf full scope; and, accord- 
ingly, nowhere arc to be found more glowing por- 
traits of English bravery than in this play. From 
the “ warlike Harry” himself, the cheerful old veteran 
Sir Thomas Eirpinghatn, the gallant brethren in arms I 
and in death York and Suffolk, the aedate Captain I 
the inffammable Slue&eu, down to Bates, 
Cotut, and Williams, three of the common soldiery 


— ''honour’s thought reigns solely in. the breast of 
every inan.” 

What a vigorous. pictOre' we have in their king’s 
address oh the battle-field to the mbn ! So far fkom 
needing to be urged, they are scarce to be restrained, 
and he has but to bid them obey their own eagerness 
— to “ follow ‘ their* spirit.” 

And you, good yeomen. 

Whose limbs were made in England, show us hero 

The metal of your pasture ; let us swear 

That you are worth your breeding: which 1 doubt not ; 

For there is none of you so mean and base 

That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 

I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips. 

Straining upon the start. The game's afoot ; 

Follow your spirit ; and upon this charge, 

Cry— -God for Harry ! England I and St. George I” 

Nothing can be truer to the character of the 
English soldielr, than the dialogue that takes place 
between Bates, Court, Williams, and King Harry ; 
when he wahders, disguised, at night, tlirough his 
camp, on the eve of the Agincourt fight. These three 
men are perfect types of their class. They see 
through the motives of their rulers, but they submit 
to be guided by them ; they grumble, but they obey ; 
they rail at their king, but they devote themselves to 
his interests, fulfil his behests with faithful attach- 
ment towards his person, and are prepared firmly to 
meet the risk of death in his behalf. 

Tlicrc is subject-matter for deep consideration in 
this little scene; the thought of how far rulers may 
be responsible for the peril of soul as well as body of 
those whom they employ in war, is here suggested — 
and none the less solemn is its effect Upon ns for the 
homely language in which the plain soldier expresses 
his plain thought. After a grim picture of those who 
are hewn in pieces on the field, and who “ shall join 
together at the latter day,” Williams says : — 

** I am afeard there are few die well, that die in 
battle ; for how’ can they cliaritably dispose of any 
thing, when blood is their argument 1 Now, if these 
men do not die well, it will be a black matter for the 
king that led them to it; whom to disobey, were 
against all proportion of subjection.” 

The disguised king replies in a clever speech, most 
characteristic of the speaker — plausible, subtle, sophis- 
tical ; but it concludes with a holy precept, which it 
would be well if every soldier could know, and 
i knowing, endeavour to make it his rule of conduct : — 

** Every subject's du^ is the king’s ; but every sub- 
ject’s soul is his own. Therefore should every soldier in 
the wdrs do as every sick man in his bed, — wash every 
mote out of his conscience ; and dying so, death is to 
him advantage ; or not d;^ing, the time was blessedly 
lost, wherein such preparation was gained ; and in him 
that escapes, it were not sin to think, that making God 
so free an oflfer, he lot him outlive that day to see his 
greatness, and to teach others how they should prepare.” 

In a subsequent soen^e of the play, where Kiiig 
Harry discovers himself to Williams, as having ex- 
changed gloves with him, in token of their quarrel 
during the monarch’s disguise, reminding him of his 
bluff words, and of his threatened blow ; the honest 
simplicity of the man's defence is another oompletely 
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characteristic touch. Tliere is a manly honesty, a 
soldierly plainness and firmness in his manner, that is 
thoroughly English : — 

" A*. Hen,— How canst thou make me satisfaction 1 

“ WUl, — All offences, my liege, come from the heart : 
never came any from mine, that might offend your 
majesty. 

“ A. Hen.— It was ourself thou didst abuse. 

— Your mfyesty came not like yourself: you 
appeared to me but as a common man ; witness the 
night, your garments, and your lowliness ; and what 
your highness suffered under that shape, 1 beseech you, 
take it for your own fault, and not mine : for had you 
been as I took you for, I made no offence ; therefore, I 
beseech your highness, pardon me.” 

Such a mode of defence cannot fail of finding favour 
with King Harry — himself an English soldier, and the 
“ best king of good fellows.” He, accordingly, con- 
verts the glove into a purse for the nonce, has it filled 
with crowns, and giving it back to the honest soldier, 
bids him henceforth “ wear it for an honour in his 
cap.” 

In this play, we have also another group among 
fhe soldiery. In llie persons of Pistol, Bardolph and 
Nyni, we have a repre.scntation of a certain class, 
that may always be found accompanying an invading 
army ; off-scourings of the populace, that turn soldier 
when they can be nothing (dsc; lees, dregs, very 
refuse at home, that swim abroad somehow, and rise 
to be the scum that floats upon the surface of a large 
army, infesting its ranks, following in its stream, and 
tainting its course, by their evil odour aud noisome 
presence. 

The young boy, their attendant, utters a spirited 
description of the bullying, lying, dastardly, filching 
propensities of “these three swashers.” Aud Gower 
afterwards gives a notable portraiture of this sort 
of gentry, in explaining to the simple ‘VVelshmuii, 
Fluclleii, the real character of that prince of swag- 
gerers, Ancient Pistol ; — 

“ Why, Tis a gull, a fool, a rogue ; that now and 
then goes to the wars, to grace himself, at his return to 
London, under the form of a soldier. And such fellow.-^ 
are perfect in great commanders' iianies : and they will 
learn you by rote, where services were done ; at such and 
.such a sconce, at such a breach, at such a convoy ; who 
came off bravely, who was shot, who dij^graced, what 
terms the enemy stood on ; and this they con perfectly 
in the phrase of war, which they trick up with new- 
tuned oaths. And what a beard of the general’s cut, 
and a horrid suit of the camp, will do among foaming 
bottles, and ale-washed wits, is wonderful to be thought 
on ! ” 

In the play of Coriolaiius, the Roman soldiers show 
badly in the assault ujion Corioli. They abandon the 
side of their leader, Gains Marcius, at the moment of 
his spirited entry into the city gales, and arc more 
intent upon securing spoil than upon seconding their 
captain, upon booty than duty, upon plunder than 
fighting. 

This is partly attributable to their slight personal 
attachment towards this leader of theirs; they feel 
no confidence in his regard for them, ;is he cares not 
to conceal his want of confidence in them, and as he 
takes no pains to win their regard for him. Whereas 


ComminiiLs’s men behave in Buch maimer u to earn 
the commendation of their general 
“ Breathe you, my friends ; Well fought ; we are come off 
Like Romans, neither foolish in our stand, 

Nor cowardly in retire.’* 

Marcius, in his addresses to his soldiei^, always 
mingles more or less of scoff, betraying the contempt 
of his patrician soul for the commonalty; and tliis 
naturally checks the growth of tliat good understanding 
which should mutually subsist between a commander 
and his men. 

Comminius, on the contrary, though ho says much 
the same thing, in substance, to his soldiers, as 
Marcius, yet in the manner, in its tone of considera- 
tion and encouragement, he contrives to make it 
more appealing, more winning, more influential. 

Upon the occasion referred to, when the men 
shout, wave their swords, and cast up their caps, 
Coriolanus sa^s, with a latent taunt even in his 
praise : — 

** If these shows be not outward, Which of you 
But is four V olces '( N one of you, but is 
Able to bear against the great Aufidius 
A shield as hard as his.” 

Comminius says ; — 

** March on, my fellows ; 

Make good this ostentation, and you shall 
Divide in all with us.” 

The one leader betrays a doubt of their worth and 
valour at the very moment he urges their exertion ; 
the other takes for granted the merits he calls upon, 
and proposes to requite. The ouc leader treats the 
soldiery like mere tools, — ^tools in the sharpness and 
temper of which he cares not to conceal his own 
slender faith, — while the other treats them like men, 
and brethren in arms. The consequence is obvious. 
The followers of Coriolanus are proud of his bravery ; 
they arc fully aware of his military excellence ; they 
glory in the renown of his exploits ; they are conscious 
of the merit of his achievements in the field, of the 
honour of his triumphal return; but they feel no 
atlachmeut, no warmth of preference, no personal 
liking, no alfcctiou, no sympathy towards him, for they 
know that none of these feelings exist on his part 
towards them. Not more superbly delineated is the 
haughty patrician commander himself, than are care- 
fully indicated the sentiments existing among his 
plebeian soldiery. They arc sensible of his merits, 
but they are unattached to his person. 

Very different are the soldiers of Mark Antony. 
They arc free in their animadversion upon his conduct, 
open iu their difference of opinion with him, unre- 
served in their censure of his errors; aud yet they 
arc enthusiastically fond of him, obey him from an 
impulse of persomd regJird, allow a sentiment of affcc- 
I tion to supply the place of the respect wdiich they 
cannot entirely feel, adhere to his fortunes in despite 
of the promptings of their reason, and where this 
fidelity is violated iu one instance, the sense of remorse 
is so burdensome, as to oppress the “ master-leaver^* 
uuto death. 

In this soldier of Antony's, Enobarbus, and the 




other of Pompc/s, Menas, Sbakspciare has given ns 
proof of his poinrer in bestowing touches of indivi- 
duality upon characters drawn with general similarity' 
of circumstance, rank, demeanour, and action. These 
men are both soldiers, both bearing office near to the 
person of their sev^al cominanders, both faithful in 
service and attached in person, both blunt-spoken and 
candid in remonstrance with their leaders, both un- 
shaken ill their adherence up to a certain point, and 
both, after that certain epoch in the 6dclity of each, 
abandoning the fortunes of their respective masters. 

But notwithstanding these manifold points of re- 
semblance between the two men thus closely brought 
together in the same play, the dramatist has preserved, 
with his usual nicety of discrinuiiation, all their 
integral individuality. Enobarbus’s bluntiicss luid 
candour of speech arises from his high sense of his 
master’s honour, from his desire to remind him of its 
requirements, and from his anxiety that nothing should 
occur to derogate from that nobility of nature which 
he himself worships in Antony, and which he would 
fain see command universal worship, lie seeks ever 
to stimulate Ant-ony into being but true to himself, to 
excite him Jo do nothing that shall be less than worthy 
of bis own greatness. It is because he cannot bear 
to beliold Antony’s self-degradation, Antony’s fall from 
moral elevation, Antony’s ceasing to be indeed Antony, 
that Eiiobarbus leaves Antony. 

Menas’s plainness of speech concc.'ds turpitude of 
purpose and sinister design. He interrupts his master, 
Pompey, when he is presiding at the feast given on 
board his galley to the Roman triumvirs, by abruptly 
suggesting his aggrandisciucut by the murder of his 
guests ; and, with startling terseness, proposes to “ eut 
tlie cable,” and “fall to their throats.” When he 
finds that Pompey declines this proposal on the ground 
that it should have been “ done” not “ spoken on” he 
determines to quit such a master’s service ; not from 
scorn of Pompey ’s baseness, and his pretended 
scrnpulousness, which would not have hesitated to 
avail itself of the deed, though it shrunk from 
the uttered suggestion; but he determines to leave 
him because he will not consent to cast oil' all scruple, 
seeming as well as real, and to clutch opportunity 
when it offers.' Menas, in forsaking Pompey, despises 
his master’s respect for even the semblance of virtue, 
and palliates his own defection by disparaging his 
leader, and throwing the blame upon his squeainish- 
ness. 

Enobarbus’s higher nature bids him exaggerate liis 
nwn crime, and exalt the merils of Antony, liis 
sensitive conscience feels the generosity of his late 
master in sending his treasure after him, as the 
keenest additional reproach to those with which his 
own heai't overwhelms him ; and his death-scene is an 
affecting picture of the mortal stings of unavailing 
repentance. 

Scarus, in this play, is a spirited rough draught of 
a hardy veteran. His words smack of English in- 
difference to pain ; or rather, of English courage in 
l^eariag it cheerfully. 


**AfU» . Thou bked'st apace. 

Sedi^. I hod i^wonnd here that was like a T, 

But now 'tis madi an H. 

They do retire^ # 

Scar, We’ll beat ’em into bench-holes ; 1 have yet 
Room for six scotches more. [Enter Eroa.'] 

Eroa, They are beaten, sir; and our advantage serves 
For a fair victory. 

Scar. Let us score their backs. 

And snatch ’em up, as we take hares, behind; 

Tis sport to maul a ruuner. 

Ant 1 will reward thee 

Once for thy spritely comfort, and ten-fold 
For thy good valour. Come thee on. 

Scar, I’ll halt after.” 

In the moutli of Ventidius, the poet has put a few 
astute words that denote well a particular sort of 
“ discretion;” different indeed from that which Falslall' 
assures ns is “ the better part of valour,” but which 
is essential to tlie professional soldier, eager for ad- 
vancement. Let him who would successfully rise in 
the estimation of his superior officers observe well in 
what this modest forbearance, this prudent humility, 
this discreet retirement consists. Ventidius says: — 
Who docs i' the wars more than hi.s captain can. 
Becomes his captain’s captain : and ambition. 

The soldiers virtue, rather makes choice of loss 
Than gain, which darkens him. 

I could do more to do Antonius good, 

But 'twould offend him ; and in his offence 
Should my performance perish. 

Sit Thou hast, Ventidius, 

That without which a soldier, and his sword, 

Grants scarce distinction. Thou wilt write to Antony 1 

Ven, I’ll humbly signify what in his name, 

That magical word of war, wc have cftectcd ; 

How, with his banners, and his well-paid ranks, 

The ne’er-yet beaten hoise of Parthia 
Wc’vc jaded out o’ the field.” 

The warm personal attachment borne towards Mark 
Antony by his soldiers, Euobarbus, Scarus, Eros 
(who falls oil his own sword to “ esoape the sorrow of 
Antony’s death,” when bidden by his master to kill 
him), and all the rest of his faithful adherents, wliich 
is summed in those few simple words of liis sorrow- 
ing guards, when they bear him dying to the presence 
of Cleopatra, — 

“ Woe arc wc, sir, you may not live to wear 
All your true followers out,” — 
is wxll contrasted by the want of enthusiasm, the 
mere formal enactment of duty, the blank stifiuess of 
deportment, depicted in those who surround the frigid 
Octavius C®sar. They are coldly observant of their 
master’s wishes, and thus are emulative of his own 
temperament — calm and vigilant. They reply to him in 
such curt phrase as this : “ Ceesar, I shall ; ” or, 
“ Crcsar, I go.” The very brevity and conciseness of 
such rejoinder seems to imply a habit of implicit and 
unquestioning obedience oii the one part, and of liard, 
chilling exaction of the fulfilment of duties on the 
other. Even in such slight touches as these, in 
even the most subordinate of his characters, does 
Shakspeare not disdain to evince his sleepless care of 
appropriateness and individuality in his impersonations. 
In his masses of people as in his men, in his groups 
as in hi^ single figures, stiU do we see that invariable 


regard to nature, — those dbiinoUve inarku^ pf 
genius. ' 

^ In this play we havfe also some of tlie broad out*» 
lines genendly characteristic of the common soldier. 
In the fine scene on board Pompey’s galley, we behold 
the soldiers in the midst of their revelry, in jovial 
fellowship with their commanders, who treat them 
here as comrades. All is gaiety, carousal, high spirits, 
mirth, enjoyment ; they shont, they sing, they even 
dance hand-in-hand ; a bacchanalian madness inspires 
tJiem ; they celebrate their orgies with a spirit that 
seems inspired by military daring, and ciilianced by 
martial ardour and enthusiasm. The gusto of the 
whole scene seems carried to its height by llic actors 
being warriors. In the short night scene in Act IV. 
wo have a hint of that tendency to superstition which 
is supposed to lurk among societies of men, such as 
soldiers and sailors. And in the moonliglit scene 
afterwards, wo have an indication of the habitual 
discipline which guides a soldier in his hours of 
appointment. The uiipoetical manner in which the 
brilliancy of the moonlight is alluded to, also, is not 
uncharacteristic. 

“ 1 SoL If we bo not relieved within this hour. 

We must return to the court of guard : the night 
Is shiny ; and they say we shall embattle 
By the second hour i* the morn.*' 

There is one universal characteristic W'hich Shak- 
spcarc has not failed to indicate in all his portmiturcs 
of soldiery, and wliich is, indeed, common to most 
associated bodies of men— the habit of criticising the 
opinions, the motives, tlic acts, the merits and de- 
merits of their superiors. In all his plays, wherever 
he has had occasion to represent soldiers talking 
together, he has made that the staple of their resraarks, 
however otherwise he may have individualized the 
speakers and their dialogue. 

A young soldier’s death, and the stern calmness 
with which such an event is regarded by a warlike 
father, is, in the following passage, strikingly told 

** Bosse. Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier’s debt : 
He only lived but till he was a man ; 

The which no sooner had his prowess confirm’d 
In the unshrinking station whero he fought, 

But like a man he died. 

Siward. Then he is dead 1 

Basse, Ay ; and brought off the field : your cause of 
sorrow 

Must not be measured by his worth, for then 
It hath no end. 

Siward, Had he his hurts before 1 

Basse, Ay, on the front. ^ . 

Siward, Why, then, God’s soldier be he ! 

Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 

I would not wish them to a fairer death ; 

And BO his knell is knoU’d.” 

The object of a common soldier’s training seems to 
be that of reducing a sentient, reflecting, rational 
being to the condition of a clod ; of converting human 
intelligence into animal instinct and dumb subser- 
viency; of bcndinj|will, choice, preference, into blind 
obedience, and neutrality of conscieiiCQ and volition ; 
of subduing voluntary agency into mere motive power; 
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of. degrading man into, a mai^npj Qf what may 
sometimes romidn after anch a system of tnuiung^— 
of the charapt^stics, the teh^lencies, the moOds, the 
propensities, that may .still lurk beneath the outward 
bearing of these aggregate men, retaining and daimn 
ing for them some mark or likelihood,” Shakspeare 
has traced in his gay, hoaxing Soldiers of "All's Well,” 
in his blunt, sturdy,, honesty, indomitable soldiers of 
Henry Y. ; in his swashing soldados, and braggart 
Frenchmen ; in his spoil-loving soldiers of Coriolanus; 
in his animadverting, renionstrative, yet warmly at** 
taclied soldiers of Antony ; and in his frigid disclpli- 
nariaii soldiers of Octavius Ceesar. 

Masterly development of distinctiveness iu simi 
larity — of individuality in generality. 
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Chapter XXV. 

SUNSHINE AFTER SHOWERS. ♦ 

Annie Grant found her friend strangely uncom- 
municative on the subject of her fit of weeping ; she 
declared that it was nothing — that she felt nervous 
and overtired, but that a good night’s rest was all slie 
required to set her to rights again ; then kissing her 
affectionately, Laura, with much caressing, turned 
her out of tlie room. As sound sleep was the specific 
to which Miss Peyton trusted for the restoration of 
her health and spirits, it can scarcely be imagined 
that, after passing four restless hours in n vain attempt 
to obtain tlic desired boon, she should have felt par- 
ticularly refreshed. Weary both in mind and body, 
she was aroused from a dreamy, half-sleeping, half- 
waking, but wholly uncomfortable state into which 
she had fallen, by the sun shining brightly into her 
room. The beauty of the morning, though a thick 
hoar frost lay upon the ground, banished all farther 
desire for sleep, and commencing her toilet, she 
resolved on a scheme, wliich her acquaintance with 
the usual liabiis of the family led her to conceive 
feasible, — namely, to possess herself of the third 
volume of a new novel, in which she was considerably 
interested, and with that for a companion, to tako 
a brisk walk in the clear morning air, and return ere 
any of the party had made their appearance at the 
breakfast table. Dressing hastily, slic wrapped 
herself in a thick shawl, and tripped lightly down the 
staircase, only encountering ki her progress a drowsy 
housemaid, who stared at her with lack-lustre eyes, 
as though she took her for a ghost. Before she could 
carry lier whole plan into execution, however, it was 
necessary that slic should visit the library, in order to 
procure tbc volume she wished to take with her. 
Opening the door quickly, she had proceeded half-way 
across the room, ere she perceived it was not un* 

(1) Coutiuucd from p. 301. 
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tenanted. As she paused, uncertain whether or not 
to proceed, Charles Leicester — for ho it was, who, 
acting on his resolution of the previous night, was 
writing a few lines to account for his abrupt departure 
-^rose from the tabic at which he had been sitting, and 
advanced towards her. He was attired for a journey, 
and his pale features, and the dark circles under his 
eyes, gave token of a sleepless night. There was a 
restless energy in his tone and manner, as he addressed 
her, totally opposed to his usual listless indifference ; 
and no one could be in his company a moment, 
without perceiving that (to use a common, but 
forcible expression) something had come over him, — 
that he was (at all events, for the present) a changed 
man. 

“ You are an early riser. Miss Peyton,” he said ; 
“ I did not expect to have an opportunity of wishing 
you good-bye in person.” 

“ I was not aware you intended leaving Broadhurst 
so soon,” returned Laura, feeling, she scarcely knew 
why, exceedingly uncomfortable. ” Shall you return 
before the party breaks up ? ” 

** No. 1 shall go abroad directly, and endeavour 
to procure an atiacheship to one of the embassies ; the 
Turkish, I think ; I’ve never seen Constantinople.” 

” Surely you *ve formed this resolution somewhat 
abruptly,” observed Miss Peyton: ” it was only yes- 
terday, you agreed to escort your cousin Annie and 
myself, to ride over and sketch the ruins of Monktou 
Priory. I was thinking this morning, as soon as 
1 saw the sunshine, what a charming canter wc should 
have.” 

” I should be more sorry. Miss Peyton, to be forced 
to break so agreeable an engagement, did I not feel 
certain you will have no difficidty iu supplying niy 
place, on the occasion,” returned Leicester, laymg a 
marked emphasis on the pronoun. must now 
wish you good morning,” he continued ; then bowing 
coldly, he took up his hut, and turned to Iccave the 
room. . 

Miss Peyton allowed him to reach the door, ere 
she could make up her mind what course to pursue ; 
then colouring brightly, she exclaimed, ”Stay one 
moment, Mr. Leicester as he paused, aud, closing 
the door, which he had partially opened, turned 
towards her, she continued, ”1 will not affect to 
misunderstand your allusion, and although the subject 
is one on which I should not willingly have cniered, 
I consider it due to myself not to suffer you to 
depart under a mistake, into which I should have 
thought you knew me too well to have fallen.” 

“Mistake!” repeated' Leicester, eagerly, “is it 
possible that 1 can be mistaken ? Are you not then 
engaged to Mr. Dp Grande villc P ” 

“ Mo^t assuredly am I not,” returned Miss Peyton, 
“nor, i^eas 1 very, greatly alter my opinion of that 
gentleman, shall I ever be so. I did think Mr. Lei- 
cester would have given me credit for better taste 
thou to have supposed sucli a thing possible, but 1 
see 1 was mistaken ; and now,” she added, “ having 
found the book I oamo to seek, 1 must wish you 
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good morning, and*- a pleasant joum^ to Constan 
tinople.” 

“ Stay, Miss Peyton,” exclaimed Leicester, for 
once really excited : “ Yon have said too much, or 
too little pardon me,” he continued, “ I will not 
detain you five minutes, but speak I must taking 
her band, he led her to a seat, and resumed, 

“ I am placed in a most painful and difficult posi- 
tion, but the best and most straightforward course 
I can pursue will be to tell ypu in as few words as 
possible the simple truth, and then leave you to 
decide upon my fate. The difficulty I have to en- 
counter is this ‘.--you arc an heiress ; I, a portionless 
younger brother, without a profession, and brought 
up in expensive and indolent habits ; were I then to 
tell you that I love you, and that the dearest wish of 
my heart is to call you mine, how can I expect you to 
believe that I am not actuated by mercenary motives P 
that I do indeed, deeply, truly love you, with on 
intensity of wdiich I scarcely could have believed my 
nature capable P When first I sought your society, J 
frankly own, (and if the admission ruins my cause I 
cannot help it, for I will not attempt to deceive you,) 
it was the report of your riches which attracted me : 
1 considered you lady-likc and agreeable, and this 
being the case, I would willingly have done as I saw 
men of my acquaintance doing every day,— married 
for money ; but, as 1 became intimate with you, and 
discovered the priceless treasures of your heart and 
mind, my views and feelings altered. 1 soon learned 
to love you for yourself alone, and then for the first linii!, 
when I perceived that in marrying you I had everything 
to gain and nothing to offer in return, I became fully 
aware of the mcamicss of the act I contemplated— in 
fact, 1 saw the matter in its true light, and felt tliat to 
ask you to become my wife would be an insult rather 
than a compliment. Thus, the more I grew to love you, 
the less I ventured to show it, till at last, pride coming 
to my assistance, I resolved to tear myself away, and 
quitted Scotland abruptly, intending never to renew 
our intimacy, unless some unexpected stroke of fortune 
should enable me to do so on more equal terms. 
My cousin Annie, however, had, it seems, guessed 
my secret, and invited you here without mentioning 
her intention to me till you liad actually arrived. 
Had I acted consistently, I should have left this 
place a fortnight ago ; but 1 had suffered so much 
during my absence, and the delight of again asso- 
ciating with you was so overpowering, that 1 had not 
sufficient strength of will to carry out my determina- 
tion ; thus I continued day by day yielding myself to 
the fascination of your society, learning to love you 
more and more, and yet not daring to tell you so, 
because I felt the impossibility of proving— even now 
it seems absurd to say — my disinterestedness; but 
that I loved you for yourself alone. Such had been 
for some days my state of feeling, when yesterday 1 
was nearly driven distracted by that man# De Grande- 
viile, actually selecting me as hi| oonfidaht, and con- 
sulting me of all people in the world as to the ad- 
visability of making you an offer of marriage, hinting 
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that lie had reason to believe such a proposal would 
be favourably received by you.” 

** Insolent 1” exclaimed Miss Peyton, raising her 
eyes for the first time during Leicester’s address, and 
looking him full in the face ; ** so far from enoouraging 
him 1 have never spoken to him save to turn his 
pompous speeches into ridicule, since 1 was first in- 
troduced to him.” 

So I would fain have taught myself to believe yes- 
terday,” resumed Leicester; ”but the coldness of 
ypur manner towards me, and the marked attention you 
allowed him to pay you during the evening, tortured 
me with doubts, and when, after an animated con- 
versation in the music-room, 1 saw him raise your 
hand to his lips, I imagined he had put his design 
into execution, and was an accepted suitor.” 

** A rejected one would have been nearer the mark,” 
murmured Miss* Peyton. 

“ Utterly miserable,” continued Leicester, "at the 
idea of having irrevocably lost you, — provoked that 
you should have accepted a man so completely your 
inferior in mind, and, indeed, in every particular, 
1 ordered post-horses before I retired for the night, 
and, but for this accidental meeting, should have been 
already on my road to London. And now,’* he con- 
tinued, with passionate earnestness, " it is for you to 
! decide whether my future life is to be happy or 
' miserable. If truth has any power of revealing itself, 
you will believe that I love you truly, tenderly, for 
yourself alone ; and you will decide whether such an 
affection is calculated to ensure your Jiappiiicss ; but, 
if you arc unable to credit my sincerity, only say the 
word, and I leave you for ever.” 

I He ceased, and, clenching his hands in the excess 
I of his emotion till the nails appeared to grow into 
1 the flesh, stood before her, pale and agitated, like a 
I criminal awaiting the sentence wliich sliall send him 
I forth a free man, or consign him to a felon’s grave. 

' Aft( 5 r watching lier anxiously for a few moments, 
during which she remained without speaking, her 
h(iad averted, and her features concealed by her close 
straw bonnet, he resumed, “ I see it is in vain to wait; 
your silence tells me that I have nothing to hope,—— 
fool that I was ever to deem it could be otherwise ! 
Farewell, Laura; may y»;n be as happy as I would 
have striven to render you.” 

He turned, and his hand was again on the lock of 
the door, when a low, sweet voice, every accent of 
wliich thrilled through his very soul, murmured,— 

"Mr. Leicester— Charles— ^o not go, — ^you must 
not leave me.” 

accordingly he did not go, but came back 
instantly like an amiable obedient young man as he 
was, and received the reward of merit by learning 
from the lips of her he loved, that she was not only 
convinced of the sincerity of the affection be had 
bestowed on her, but prized the gift so highly that she 
felt obliged to return it, which statement sounded 
very like a contrddiction, but was nothing of the kind. 
Then followed a bright ^ppy half-hour, one of those 
little bits of unmitigated sunshine which gleam, once 


or twice in a lifetime, to thaw the ice that tears 
which have never found vent form mpre or less 
thiokly around the heai t of each of us ; and, ere it was 
over, Laura Peyton stood pledged to become the wife 
of Charley Leicester, who dis-ordercd the post-horses 
and postponed his journey to Constantinople, ad 
infinitum. 

Several droll little scenes occurred later on that 
morning between various members of the party assem* 
bled at Broadhurst. In the first place, Annie Grant, 
who,— completely tired out, and greatly concerned 
at the mysterious impediments wliich obstructed the 
coarse of her cousin Charles’s love affair, had sought 
her pillow with a firm conviction she should never 
close her eyes all night, — ^fell asleep immediately, and 
woke soon after nine o’clock on the following morning, 
under the impression that she had just gone to bed. 
Wliile she was dressing, she revolved in her anxious 
mind her cousin’s difficulties, and came to the following 
conclusions ; first, that for sundry reasons connected 
with his natural indolence and a painful sense of 
his dependent position, Charley would never "tell 
his love;” secondly, that Laura, not divining these 
reasons, was piqued and hurt at his prolonged silence ; 
and thirdly, that it behoved her (Annie) to remove these 
stumbling-blocks by a little judicious interference. 
Accordingly, when she had finished her toilet, and, 
giving a last parting glance at her pretty face and 
graceful figure in the chevul glass in her dressing-room, 

liiid well I don’t know that we’ve any business to 

pry into her thoughts, but by the bright half-smile, j 
half-blush which resulted from the inspection, it may 
be concluded they were of au agreeable nature. W hen 
she had performed this little uncouscious act of 
homage to her own beauty, she tripped off to her 
friend’s room, and found that young lady fastening a 
very dangerous little bow of ribbon around her neck, 
with a small turquoise brooch made in the shape of a 
true lover’s knot. I wonder why she should have 
selected it from some twenty others, on (hat morning 
in particular ? 

"Idle girl!” exclaimed Annie, kissing her affec- 
tionately, as if idleness were a highly commendable 
attribute, " idle girl ! not dressed at leir o’clock, mid 
I’ve l>cen ready for the last five minutes.” 

"I’m very sorry, dear; but if you knew what 
pleasant dreams I’ve enjoyed, you would not wish 
to have dispelled them,” returned Laura demurely, 
though there was a fund of merriment gleaming in her 
dark eyes, which Annie in her innocence did not per- 
ceive. Feeling, however, that under the circumstances 
her friend had no business to have been so very happy, 
even in her dreams, she answered somewhat pettishly, — I 

" You have been more favoured than X have been ; 

I went to bed cross and worried, and fretted over all 
my troubles again in my dreams. Laura dear,” she 
continued, "I want to say something to you, if I 
thought you would not be angry with me ; I wish you 
but can't you guess wbat I’m going to say P” 

Miss Peyton shook her pretty head, and confirmed 
the conviction cxpi-csscd by De Graudeville, that her 
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family was of modem date, by repudiating any con - 1 
nexioii willi the raoe of (Edipus. So poor sensitire 
Annie was forced to clothe her meaning in plain and | 
unmisiakeable words, which she endeavoured to do by 
resuming, 

“My cousin Charles, dear Laura — ^you know we 
were brought up together as children, and 1 love 
him as a brother ; he is so kind-hearted and such a 
sweet temper; and,— of course, 1 am aware he makes 
himself rather ridiculous sometimes with his indolence 
and affectation, but he has been so spoiled and flat- 
tered by the set he lives in — it is only manner— 
whenever he is really called upon to act, yon have no 
notion what good sense and right feeling he displays. 
Dear Laura, 1 can’t bear to see him so unhappy I” 

At the beginning of this speech Miss Peyton 
coloured slightly ; as it proceeded her eyes sparkled, 
and any one less occupied with their own feelings than 
was Annie Grant, might have observed that tears 
glistened in them ; but at its conclusion she observed 
in her usual quiet tone,— 

“ I don’t believe Mr. Leicester is unhappy.” 

“ Ah ! you don’t know him as well as 1 do,” re- 
turned Annie, her cheeks glowing and her eyes 
beaming with the interest she took in the subject ; 
” he was so wretched all yesterday evening ; he ate 
no supper, and sat moping in corners, as unlike his 
natund happy self as possible.” 

“ Did you hear that he had ordered post-horses at 
eight o’clock this morning ! ” inquired Laura. 

“ No ! you don’t mean it ! ” exclaimed Annie, 
clasping her hands in dismay. “Oh! 1 hope he is 
not gone ! ” 

“ You may depend upon it he is,” rejoined Miss 
Peyton, turning to the glass, avowedly to smooth her 
glossy hair, which did not in the slightest degree 
require that process, but in reality to hide a smilo. 
“ He must be on his way to town by this time, unless 
anything has occurred this morning to cause him to 
alter his determination.” 

“That is impossible,” returned Annie quickly; then 
adding in a tone of the deepest reproach, “ Oh Laura I 
how could you be so cruel as to let him go ? ” she 
burst into a flood of tears. And Laura, that heartless 
young hyoenaoT fashionable life, that savage specimen 
of the perfidious sex of whom a poet sings,— 

“ Woman, though so mild she seem, 

Will take your heart and tantalize it, 

Were it made of Portland stone. 

She’d mana^ to MacAdamizc it ; ” 

what do you suppose she did on the occasion? 
Nothing wonderful, and yet the best thing she could, 
for she wreathed her soft arms round Annie’s neck, 
and kissing away her tears, whispered in a few simple 
touching words the secret of her happy love. 

Now let US shake the kaleidoscope and take a peep 
at another combination of our dramatu penonat at this 
particular , phase of their destinies. Lord Bclleficld 
is breakfasting in bis private sitting room; a bright 
fire blazes on the hearth; close to it has been drawn 
a sofo, upon which, wrapped in a dressing-gown of rich 


brocaded silk, lounges the tenant of the apartment ; 
a breakfast table stands by the sofa, on wliich are 
placed an empty coffee cup, a small flask of French 
brandy, and a liqueur glass, together with a plate of 
toast apparently scarcely touched, a cut glass saucer 
containing marmalade, and a cigar-case. His lordship 
appears to be by no means in an amiable frame of mind. 
He had sat up the previous night some two hours 
after the ball was over, playing JEcarte with certain 
intimates of his own, whom he had caused to be 
invited to Broadhurst, during which time he had cqn- 
trived to lose between 200/. and 300/. Earlier in the 
day he had formed a canvassing engagement with 
General Grant for eleven o’clock on the following 
morning, which obliged him to rise sooner than was 
by any means agreeable to his tastes, or consonant 
with his usual habits; and, lastly, he expected an 
important letter, and the post was late. While he 
was pondering tliis agglomerate (to choose an eupho- 
nious word,) of small evils, the door opened noiselessly, 
and Antoine, the French valet, carrying a well-brushed 
coat as tenderly as if it had been a baby, stole on 
tiptoe across the room. Lord Bellefield, whose head 
was turned away from the door, stretched out his 
hand, exclaiming impatiently,” Well, where arc they?” 

“jlft/or.^” returned the astonished Frenchman, 
who in his interest about the coat had clean forgotten 
the letters. 

“The letters, fool, where arc they?” reiterated 
his lordship angrily. 

pardonst Milor; but ven 1 did valk myself 
up zie stair, I am not avare dat zie lettairs had made 
zemselves to arrive,” rejoined Antoine with a self- 
satisfied smile, as if he had done something clever. 

“ Did you ask ?” returned his master with a frown. 

“ Non pas precisement — 1 did not exactly demand,” 
stammered Antoine, with (this time) a deprecatory 
smile. 

Lord Bellefiejd’s only reply was an oath; then, 
seeing the man remained, uncertain what to do, he 
added, 

“ Go down again directly, idiot, and don’t return 

again without my letters, unless a menacing 

gesture of his clenched fist supplied the blank, and 
the valet quitted the room, muttering, with a shrug, 
as he closed the door, Qu'ih soni harbarest ces 
Anglais ; but, parbleu^ like all zie savage, dey are made 
of gold — ! bien, dest egal ^ — ^he shall pay me veil 
for him.” 

Lord Bellefield was not fated to enjoy the blessing 
of peace that morning, for scarcely W his servant 
closed the door, ere some one else tapped at it. 
“Come in,” shouted the victimized peer, appending 
a wish concerning his visitor, of which the most 
charitable view we can take is that he was desirous of 
offering Mm a warm reception ; however this may be, 
Charles Leicester (for he it was to whose lot his 
brother’s left-handed benediction h»l fallen,) entered 
the room, his face reflecting the jof of his heart, and 
drawing a chair to the opposite side of the fire-place, 
seated himself thereupon, and began rubbing his hands 
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^ih a degree of energy totally opposed to his usual 
listless indifference. 

Is there no other fire in the house, that you are 
necessitated to come and warm your hands here, Mr. 
Leicester? I fancied you were aware that if there 
is one thing in the world which annoys me more than 
another, it is to be intruded on in a morning," 
observed liis lordship pettislily. Then, for the first 
time catching sight of his brother’s face, he con- 
tinued, “ What on earth are you looking so absurdly 
happy about P ” 

“ Now, don’t growl this morning. Belle ; be a little 
bit like a brother for once in your life. I*m come to 
receive your congratulations,” returned Leicester. 

“ Has your Jewish money-lender turned Christian 
and burned his books, like the magicians of old ? " 
inquired Bellcfield sarcastically. 

” Something almost as wonderful,” replied his 
brother, “ for I live in good liopes of paying him.” 

“ Why, you don’t mean to say my father is going 
to be such a confounded fool as to pay your debts ? ” j 
continued Bellcfield, springing up in the excitement 
of the moment ; “ I swear I’ll not allow it ; he *11 
burden the estates so tliat when 1 come into the title 
I shall be a beggar.” 

“ Keep yourself cool, my good brother ; you might 
be sure I should never in my wildest moments dream 
of asking you to congratulate me on any good fortune 
which could by the most remote contingency either 
affect your interests, or interfere with your ease and 
comfort,” replied Leicester, for once provoked to say a 
cutting thing by his brother’s intense selfishness. 

“ Really, Charles, I’m in no humour for foolery or 
impertinence^” said Lord Bellcfield snappishly ; “ if 
there’s anything you wish me to know, tell it at once ; 
if not, I am expecting important letters, and should 
be glad to be alone.” 

” What should you say if you heard I was going to 
be hanged. Belle ? ” asked Charley. 

" Wish you joy of your exalted destiny, and think 
things might have been worse,” was the answer. 

” Apply both the wish and the reflection to the 
present emergency,” returned Leicester ; ” for I’m in 
nearly as sad a ease — I’m going to be married.” 

“ On the principle that what is not enough to keep 
one, may support two, I suppose ! ” rejoined Lord 
Bellcfield in a tone of the most bitter contempt; 

“ Well, I did not think — ^but I wash my hands of the 
affair entirely — only mind this ; the property is 
strictly entailed, my father can do nothing without my 
consent, and if you expect that you’re to be supported 
in idleness at onr expense—” 

” My dear fellow, I expect nothing of the kind,” 
returned Charley, caressing his whiskers; “ my wife 
and 1 mean to set up a cigar divan, and all we shall 
look for from you is your custom ; we certainly do 
hope to make a decent living out of that.” 

Lord Bellcfield uttered an exclamation expressive 
of disgust, and then inquired abruptly, 

** Well, who is the woman P” 

"She isn’t exactly a woman,” returned Charley, 


meekly " that is, of coarse, speaking literally and in 
a zoological point of view, she is a woman, but in the 
language of civilized society she is a something more 
than a mere woman — for instance, Jby birth she is a 
lady; nature has bestowed on her that somewhat 
unusual feminine attribute, a mind, to which art, 
through the medium of the various educational 
sciences, has added cultivation; then she has. the 
sweetest, most loveable disposition—” 

“There I spare me your lovers* raptures,” returned 
Lord Bellcfield, “ of all stale trash, they ore the most 
sickening ; and tell me plainly in five words, who she 
M, and what she Ar#.” 

“ Laura Peyton— heiress, value unknown,” returned 
Leicester emphatically and concisely. 

“Miss Peyton!” exclaimed Lord Bellcfield in 
suq)risc. “ My dear Charles,” he continued, in a more 
cordial tone than lie had yet used, “ do you really mean 
: that you’re engaged to Laura Peyton ? Why, she is 
said to liave between four and five thousand a-year 
ill the funds, besides a princely estate in —shire ; 
are you in earnest ? ” 

“ Never was so much so about anything before in my 
life,” returned Leicester. “ If 1 don’t marry I^ura 
Peyton, and that very soon too, I shall do something 
so desperate, that society had better shut up shop at 
once, for it’s safe to be ‘ uprooted from its very 
foundations/ as the conservative papers say if a 
poor devil of a chartist happens to strop his razor 
before committing the * overt act ’ by wbieh he cuts 
his own throat.” 

“ ’Pon my word,” exclaimed Lord Bclleficld, as he 
became convinced that his brother was really in 
eanicst, “ ’pon my word, you’ve played your cards 
deuccdly well. I declare, if I hadn’t been booked for 
little Annie here, 1 wouldn’t have minded marrying 
the girl myself. Why, Charley, you’ll actually become 
a creditable member of society.” 

As he spoke, a tap was heard at the door, and 
Antoine made his appearance, breathless with the 
baste in which he had run up stairs. 

** Enjin elles mU arriv^e^,** he exclaimed, handing 
the letters on a silver waiter ; “ vliy for they vos si 
tardy zic postman, he did slip up on von vot you call — 
{flh / fiuHU sont dij/icilesy ces sacres mots Angiais^ slid ? 
oui ! Old ! he did slip himself on von slid, and tumbled 
into two ditches.” 

Lord Bellefield seized the letters eagerly : signing to 
the valet to leave the room, without heeding his keid 
explanation of the delay, he selected one in a particular 
li{^ writing, and tearing it open, hastily perused the 
first few lines ; then rubbing his hands he exclaimed 
with an oath — *‘By~! Beppo’s won and I’m a 
clear 12,000/. in pocket — Charley, boy,” he continued 
with a sudden impulse of generosity, (for no one la all 
bad,) “ how much ai'e your debts ? ” ! 

“I believe about 2000/. would cover them,” rc- j 
turned Leicester. i 

“Tlicn I’ll clear you, old fellow,” replied Lord 
Bellcfield, clapping him on the shoulder, “and you 
shall marry your rich bride, a free man.” 
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** My dear Bcllefield« I can’t allow are too 

kind— I— I really don’t know how to thank you— I 
can’t think what’s come to every body this morning,”, 
cried poor Charley, as, fairly overpowered by his 
fortune, he seized Loi^ Belleileld’s hamd and wrung it 
warmly. At that moment those two men, each warped 
and hardened dilFcrently, as their dispositions differed, 
by the world’s evil influence, felt more as brothers 
should feel towards each other than they had done 
since they played together years ago as little childrcu 
at their moth^s knee. With one the kindly feeling 
I thus revived was never again entirely forgotten; with 
I the other— but we will not anticipate. 

I 

CHAmE XXVI. 

I > 

I BEGINS ABKUPTLY AND ENDS TJNCOilFORTABLT. 

" Well, wliat is it P for I can sec by your eyes tliat 
you have something you wish to ask me, Walter,” 
observed Lewis, as his pupil stood before him ner- 
I vously moving his feet and twisting the lash of a dog* 
i whip round his hands. 

** Only Millar wanted — that is, he didn’t want, but 
he said he would take me out with him to see him 
shoot those great pretty birds.” 

** Pheasants,” suggested Lewis. 

”Ycs, to see him shoot pheasants,” continued 
Walter, ” if you would let me go. Millar says,” he 
added, seeing that Lewis appeared doubtful, ” Millar 
says all real gentlemen like shooting, and that I’m 
quite old enough to Icam.” 

One great change wrought in Walter since he had 
been under Lewis’s direction,— a change from which 
his tutor augured the most favourable results,— was 
the almost total disappearance of those fits of morbid 
despondency and indifference to external objects, at 
times almost amounting to unconscious imbecility, to 
which he had formerly been subject ; it was therefore 
a part of Lewis’s system to encourage him to follow 
up vigorously any pursuit for which he evinced the 
slightest predilection; indeed, so effectual a means did 
he consider this of arousing liis faculties, that he 
often sacrificed to it the daily routine of mechanical 
teaching. Having, therefore, run over in his mind 
the pros and cons, and decided that if lie accompanied 
his pupil, no danger could accrue, he graciously gave 
his consent, and having cnca.scd his feet in a stout 
pair of boots, and seen that Walter followed liis ex- 
ample, both master and pupil hastened to the stable- 
yard to join the worthy individual with whom the expe- 
dition had originated. 

"Millar, who, as the reader has probably ere this 
divined, was none other than General Grant’s head 
gamekeeper, appeared anxious to be off without 
delay, as he had received orders to kill a certain 
amount of* game, which was required for a forth- 
coming dinuer*party. The morning was, as we have 
already said, lovely, and Lewis enjoyed the brisk walk 
through eome of the most wild and picturesque 
scmiy the country afforded, with a degree of zest 
at which he was himself surprised. The pheasants, 


however,— not being endowed with such super-orni- 
thological resignation os certain water fowl, who, 
when required for culinaiy pui-poscs, were invited, as 
the nursery rhyme relates, to their own executions 
by the unalluring couplet 

"Lilly duly dilly ducks, come and be killed !’ — 

appeared singularly unwilling to face death at that par 
ticular epoch, and contrived accordingly by some means 
or other to render themselves invisible. In vain did 
Millar try the choicest spinnics, in vain did he scramble 
through impossible hedges, where gaps there were none, 
rendering himself a very pincushion for thorns ; in vain 
did he creep along what he was pleased to term dry 
ditches, till from tlie waist downwards he looked more 
like a geological specimen, than a leather-gaitered 
and corduroyed Gliristian ; still tlie obdurate pheasants 
refused to stand fire, either present or prospective 
(gun or kitchen), and at the end of three hours’ hard 
walking through the choicest preserves, the disconso- 
late gamekeeper had only succeeded in bagging a 
brace. At length completely disheartened, he came 
to anchor on a style, and produced a flask of spirits, 
with the contents of which, (after fruitlessly pressing 
Lewis and Walter to partake thereof,) he proceeded 
to regale himself. Finding himself the better for 
this prescription, he shouted to a dishevelled indi- 
vidual yclept the beater, who for the trifling conside- 
ration of cightcen-pcucc per diem, and a meal of broken 
victuals, delivered himself over to the agreeable 
certainty of being wet to the skin, and scratched and 
torn through it, with the by-no- means-remote con- 
tingency of getting accidentally shot into the bargain. 
The creature who appeared in answer to this summons, 
and who in spite of the uncomfortable description wb 
have given of his occupation, seemed to enjoy his 
day’s sport excessively, was too old for a boy and too 
young for a man. His face was, of course, scratched 
and bleeding, and his elf locks, drenched with the hoar 
now' melted into a species of half frozen gelatine, 
gave him a strange uneartldy appearance. His 
clothing, if rags which looked like the cast-off 
garments of an indigent scarecrow deserved the 
name, was so tattered and tom, that the fact of 
tlieir banging upon him at all was calculated to sliake 
one’s faith in the Newtonian theory of gravitation, till 
one gained a clue to the mystery by recollecting the 
antagonistic principle ” attraction of cohesion;” the 
only personal attraction by the way, (save a pair of 
clear grey eyes giving a shrewd expression to his face,) 
that our friend possessed. 

" Yilliam,” began his superior,— and here let it be 
remarked parenthetically that it was the custom of 
this excellent gamekeeper invariably to address his 
satellite for the time being, as “Yilliam,” utterly 
disregarding the oecasiomd fact that the sponsors of 
the youth bad seen fit to call him otherwise,— 
"Yilliam,” observed Mr. Millar, "you’re vet.” 
This being an incontrovertible certainty, evident to 
the meanest capacity, "Yilliam” did not feel called 
upon to reply in words, merely shaking himself like a 
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Newfoundland dog, for tlie benefit* of the bystanders, 
and glancing wistfully at tho flask. " Yer vet right 
thro' yer, Villiara,” resumed his employer dc^roati- 
cally ; "so shove a drop o' this hero down yer throat, 
and make spurrits and vater of yerself.” 

To this proposition " Yilliam ” replied by stretching 
out his hand, grasping the flask eagerly, then tugging 
at a tangled lock of hair on his forehead, as a siduta- 1 
tion to the assembled company, and growling out in a 
hoarse damp voice, " Here’s wushin hall yer ’ealths,” 
he proceeded to do his spiriting, though by no means 
as gently as the delicate Ariel was accustomed to 
perform that operation. Having thus qualified his 
cold-water system, by the introduction of alcohol, the 
spirit moved him and he spake. 

"Yer aint bagged much game, Master, this 
momin', I reckon ? ” 

" Not T,” was the reply, "no man can’t shoot 
things as aint there to be shot, yer know, Villiam; 1 
can’t think vot’s got all the game.” 

" They do tell 1 as pheasauds as looks wery like 
ourn, goes to Lunnun in t’carrier’s cart twice a-veek,” 
observed Yilliam, in a dreamy, absent kind of manner, 
as if the remark were totally foreign to the subject 
under discussion. 

" Ah! that’s vot yer hear, is it, Yilliam ?” returned 
Millar, carelessly ; " hif tliut’s thC case, I suppose, 
(for ’taint likely they valks there of thcirselvcs,) 
somebody must take ’em ? ” 

" That w right, Master,” was the rejoinder. 

" Has it hever cum across yer — ^tako another drop 
of spurnts, Yilliam ; yer vet,— has it hever cum across 
yer who that somebody his P” demanded Millar, in an 
easy, careless tone of voice. 

"Ilis it true as ther General Hunks o’ puttin’ hon 
a second liimdcr keeper?” rejoined “Yilliam,” re- 
plying, like an Irish eclio, by another question. 

“ Ili’ni avakc, Yilliam,” returned his patron, with an 
encouraging wink, " it ccrtingly his possibnl hif I vm 
to tell tiler General that I knowed a quick, hintelligcw 
lad has might be wciy useful in catchin poachers, — ^ycr 
understand, Yilliam, — sich a thing might curn about.” 

"In that case hi’m free to mention that hi see 
tlircc coves a cummin* bout o’ Todsliolc Spinney vith 
a sack as vosn’t iialtogither hempty, a’tween three 
and four o’clock this hero blessed mornin*.” 

"And vot might yer bo a’ doin’ ycrsclf, bout o’ bed 
at that time o' night, Yilliam P” inquired Millar,! 
suspiciously. 

" A lying in a dry ditch vith my heyes open,” 
returned the imp, significantly. 

"I sees!” rejoined the keeper, reflectively, "yer 
didn’t happen haccidentally to know any o* they 
three coves, Yilliam, I suppose ? ” 

" Ther von has carried the sack wornt Laltogither 
unlike long Hardy, the blacksmith,” was the reply. 

The worthy Mr. Millar meditated for some minutes 
in silence on the information thus acquired; then, 
rousing himself with a sadden start, he observed, — 
"Now, Yilliam, hif you’ll bo so hobliging has to beat 
along that ore edge-row to the right, ve'll sco hif vo 


can knock J^over another brace o' longtafls, and vo 
can talk al^ut Mr. Hardy ven ve have finished our 
day's vork. There’s a precious young limb o' vicked* 
ness,” he added, turning to Lewis as the boy got out 
of earshot, " he’s von hof ’em, bless* yer, only he's 
turned again ’em vith a mercenary view, hof getting 
a hundcr keeper’s sitivation.” 

" In which rascality do you mean to allow him to 
succeed P ” asked Lewis. 

"Not by no manner o’ means,— halways supposing 
can pump him dry without,” was the prudent reply, 
and, shouldering liia double-barrel, the gamekeeper 
quitted his perch on tlio stile, and resumed his ^ 
shooting. 

Whether the intelligence he had received had af- 
fected his nervous system, (reserving for futurediseus- 
siou the more doubtful question of his possessing such 
an aristocratic organization,) or whcllier in the excite- 
ment of the moment he had allowed himself to imbibe 
an unusually liberal allowance of tho contents of the 
spirit-flask, we do not pretend to decide ; but certain it 
is that he missed consecutively two as fair shots as ever 
presented themselves to the gun of a sportsman, and 
ended by wounding, without bringing down, a young 
hen pheasant, despite the warning cry of "ware hen” 
from the perfidious "Yilliam,” then located in a 
quagmire. 

“Yell, I never did!” exclaimed the unfortunate 
perpetrator of this, tho greatest crime, which in a 
gamekeeper’s opinion sportsman can commit, “I 
aven’t done sich a think has that since I wos a boy o’ 
thirteen year old, and father quilted me with tlie 
dog-whip for it, and sarvo me right too. This here’s 
a worry snipey bit, too,” he coiitiimed, dejectedly, 

“ but hif I can’t ’it a pheasant, hit’s useless to ’old up 
my gun I’at a snipe.” 

“ Your ill-luck in the morning has made you im- { 
patient, and spoiled your s:iooting,” observed Lewis, j 
wishiug good naturcdly to propitiate his companion. 

This speech, however, seemed to produce just a 
contrary effect, for Millar answered gruffly, “ Perhaps, 
Mister, you fancies as you can do better yourself ; hif 
so, you’re vclcome to take the gun and try.” 

“I’ve no objection,” replied Lewis, smiling at the 
very evident contempt in wliich, as a "Lunnuner,” 
his companion held him ; “ i’ll try a shot or two, if 
you like.” 

“Here you are, then, sir,” was the reply, as the 
keeper handed him the gun, “tho riglit borrers 
shotted for pheasants, and the left for snipes ; so look 
bout, and if yer don’t bag Yilliam, or Master Yalter 
here, hit’ll be a mercy, I expects.” 

If the unfortunate Millar hoped to console himself 
for his own failure by witnessing a similar m^hap on 
the part of the young tutor, he was once more doomed 
to be disappointed; for scarcely had Lewis taken 
possession of tlie gun, when a splendid cook-pheasant 
rose within distance, though farther off than either of 
the shots the keeper had just missed, and, ere its 
gaudy plumage had well caught the rays of the sun 
above tho tops of the young plantation, fell to the 
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ground, quivering in the agonies of death. As the ' 
smoke from the discharge cleared away, a snipe, ! 
scared alike by the report of the gun and the ap<i ' 
proach of the beater, sprang from a thick dump of 
alder bushes, and darted away, uttering its peculiar cry. 

^•No use— hit’s clean out o* shot,” exclaimed 
Millar, as Lewis, swift as thought, again raised the 
gun to his shoulder. Slightly piqued by the keeper’s 
contemptuous manner, he determined not to throw 
away a chance of vindicating his skill as a marksman, 
and though he felt by no means sure of success, on 
the ” nothing venture nothing have” principle, the 
instant he got a clear sight of the bird, he blazed away 
at it. Great then was Ids delight to perceive the snipe 
suddenly tower upwards, and then drop to the ground, 
as if struck by lightning. 

“Vel, if that hain’t a clever shot!” ejaculated 
Millar, smprised into .adnuration in spite of himself, 
•‘bless’d if yer ’aven't tuk the shine hout of me 
properly. I thort yer vos a reg’lar green un, but I’m 
free to confess I couldn’t ave killed that ere bird at 
that distance thcr best o* times.” 

" Nor have I, it seems,” exclaimed Lewis, as the 
snipe, which was only wounded, rose, llcw a short 
distance, and dropped again. 

Hit’s dead this time, I’ll bet a quart,” observed 
Millar, “hit’ll never git hup no more, hif vc can 
hdnly find it.” 

“ I think I can,” said Lewis, “ I marked the exact 
spot where it fell. Walter, do you stay with Millar 
till 1 come back. I should not like to lose it.” 

So saying, Lewis, completely carried away by the 
excitement of the sport, returned the gun to its 
owner, and dashing the branches aside, bounded for- 
ward, and was soon hidden amongst the trees, as he 
forced his way through the dense underwood towards 
the spot where lie trusted to find the snipe. With 
some difficulty, and after much energetic scrambling, 
Lewis reached the place where lie had seen the bird 
fall, but even then it was no such easy matter to find 
it, nor was it till he had nearly decided that he must 
relinquish the search, that he discovered his victim 
caught in a forked branch, and perfectly dead. Having 
secured his prize, the next object was to rejoin his 
companions, and this accordingly he endeavoured to 
accomplish without delay ; but since the days of pious 
.^eas, the task of retracing our steps, the “ revocare 
gndus,” has been a work of difficulty, more espe- 
cially if we have begun by taking a few in a wrong 
diic^on, and Lewis’s case proved no exception to the 
kiile» After one or two wrong turns, he became 
completely bewildered, and feeling sure that he should 
never discover his right course while surrounded by 
the thick underwood, he struck into the first path 
which presented itself, and following its windings, 
found himself, almost immediately, close to the hedge 
which separated that sMe of the plantation from a 
grass-field beyond. As he made his way towards a gap 
in this hedge, his attention was attracted by the 
sound of Tcnces, and on approaching the spot, he per- 
used, two persons in earnest conversation. They 


were a man and a girl, the former, who wore the 
dress of a gentleman, having his arm round his com- 
panion’s waist. The interview seemed, however, 
about to terminate, for as Lewis paused, uncertain 
whether or not to make himself known to the lovers, 
(for such he conjectured them to be,) the gentleman 
stooped, imprinted a kiss on the damsel’s brow, then 
saying, “ Remember, you have promised !” loosed the 
bridle of a horse, which was fastened to the braiidi of 
a tree, sprang into the saddle, and rode hastily 
away. Not, however, before Lewis had recognised 
the features of Lord Bellcfield. 

Surprise at this discovery was the first feeling of 
which Lewis was conscious, then a sudden desire 
seized him to ascertain who the girl could be, and 
without waiting to refiect on what farther course it 
might be advisable for him to pursue, he crossed 
the gap, sprang over the ditch beyond, and presented 
himself before her. With a violent start and a slight 
scream at this sudden apparition, the girl raised her 
head, disclosing to Lewis the intelligent face and 
earnest eyes of the young female who had accosted 
him on the previous evening, immediately after the 
affair of the glove had taken place. Lewis was the 
first to speak. 

“I have startled you, I fear,” he began; “I quitted 
my companions to go in search of a snipe I had just 
shot, and, becoming bewildered in the wood, have con- 
trived to miss them. Hearing voices in this direction, 
I jumped over the hedge, hoping I should find some 
one who could tell me how to retrace my steps.” 

“Were you iu the hazel walk when you left your 
party, sir,” inquired the girl, in a voice which faltered 
from various conflicting emotions. 

Lewis answered in the affirmative, and she con- 
tinued, 

“ Tlicn, if you go straight on till you come to the 
comer of the field, you will see a gate on your left 
hand ; get over that, and follow the road which leads 
into the wood, and it will bring you to your friends.” 

Lewis thanked her, and then sto^ a moment 
irresolute, whether or not to allude to the parting he 
had just witnessed. It was no affair of his, and yet 
could he answer it to his conscience not to warn her 
against the designs which, he could not for a moment 
doubt. Lord Bellefield entertained against her ? 

“Do not think me interfering without reason,” he 
observed, “ but I was au involantary witness to yonr 
parting with that gentleman, and I wish to ask you if 
you are acquainted with his name and position P” 

The girl cast down her eyes, and, alter a pause, 
murmured that she knew be was very rich. 

“And his name?” urged Lewis. 

“ Mr. Leicester, brother to the young lord,” she 
believed. 

“He has told you that, has he?” returned Lewis 
sternly ; “and did it not occur to you to inquire of 
the servants last night whether your wealthy admirer 
had revealed to you his real name P” 

“ No ; she had never doubted that be bad done so,” 

,_“And perhaps were unwilling to call attention to 
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jour conuexion with liini, by making the inquiry ? ** 
resumed Lewis. 

A bright blush proved that he had hit upon the 
truth ; but the probing nature of his questions roused 
the ^rl’s spirit, and, raising her eyes, she looked him 
full in the face, as she in her turn inquired, 

"And pray, sir, who are youP and what riglit have 
you to question me m this way P" 

"My name is Lewis Arundel ; I reside at Broad- 
hurst, as tutor to Sir Walter Desborough,” was the 
reply • ** and my right to ask you these questions, is I 
the right every man possesses to do his best to 
counteract the designs of a heartless libertine ; for 
such I take your friend to be, and now I will give you 
my reasons for thinking him so. In the first place, 
he has not told you his true name : he is not Lord 
Bellefield’s brother, as he pretends, but Lord Belle- 
lield himself ; and in the second place, at the vciy 
moment when he is making professions of affection 
here to you, he is engaged to be married to his cousin 
the daughter of General Grant.” 

"It is not true, you hate him,” exclaimed the girl, 
with flashing eyes; “you quarrelled with him last 
night, and now you seek to revenge yourself by 
sowing dissension between him and me, but you shall 
not succeed. I see through your meanness, and 
despise you for it.” 

“ Girl, you arc infatuated,” returned Lewis angrily, 

" and must reap the fruits of your obstinate folly. I 
spoke only for your good, and told you the simple 
truth ; if you choose to disbelieve mo, the sin will lie 
at your door, and not mine,” 

As he spoke he turned and left her. By the time 
lie reached tlie gate into the wood, his conscience 
began to reproach him for having been too hasty. lie 
looked back to sec if the girl were still there ; she had 
not moved from the spot wlierc he had quitted her, 
but stood motionless, apparently buried in the deepest 
thought. Suddenly obser^dng that his eyes were di- 
rected towards her, she started, and, drawing her 
shawl closer around her, liurricd away in an opposite 
direction. Lewis watched her retreating figure till it 
became no longer visible ; then, getting over tlie gate, 
he walked leisurely along the turfed road to rejoin his 
companions. He was no coward, far from it; but had he 
known that at that moment a gun-barrel covered him, 
levelled by the stalwart arm and keen eye of one before 
whose unerring aim by the broad liglit of day, or be- 
neath the cold rays of the moon, hare, pheasant, or 
partridge fell like leaves in autumn, — one who, liiding 
from the gaze of men, had witnessed his parting from 
the girl, not five minutes since ; — ^had he known the deep 
interest felt for her by this person, and how, his 
suspicions being aroused, he had watched day after 
day to discover the featurc.q of her clandestine suitor, 
but had never succeeded, till, creeping through the 
bushes, he had accidentally come up at the moment 
when Lewis, having spoken eagerly to her, turned 
and left the spot ; had he known the struggle between 
the good and evil ppnciple in that man’s heart, — a 
struggle on the result of which depended life or death; 


had he known all this, Lewis Arundel, though a brave 
man, would scarcely have paced that greenwood alley 
with a pulse so calm, a brow so unruffled and serene. 
(2*0 he continued,) 


THE OLD PEW. 

XIT AKXB A. FBBVORT. 

Oh I the old pew at church, where in childhood I sat, 
With its warm crimson cushions, and rush-woven mat. 

In each act ami each feeling of life *t has home part, * 
It is link'd with my memory, shrined in my heart. 

When first a young thing on the scat perch’d I stood, 
And was coax'd with a sweetmeat or cake to bo good, 
Many times with a run and a bump 1 came down, 

W hich caused some to smile, and made others half frown. 

Even now through the distance of long changeful years, 

1 oft think with a smile that is yet dimm’d by tears, 

How I must tliy mock spirit, dear mother, have tried, 
When brimful of mi-schief, pressing close to thy side, 

I pull’d the soft fur from thy mantle, then blew 
The light pieces aloft, which attracting thy view 
Towards my own laughing one, turn'd thy grave gentle 
face, 

Where the look of reproof strangely seem'd out of place. 

Ah 1 gay thoughtless child, though my light footsteps 
trod 

ITnrestrain'd and utiawcd in the liousc of my God, 

When years knowledge brought, was it not a W’orso part, 
To walk there with hush'd tread, but a murmuring hear it 

E'en the bright dreams of youth caught n purer tone there, 
And when first my heart learnt the stern lesson of care, 
’Mid the storm and the darkness of earth’s bitter grief, 

1 still there ever found for my sorrow relief. 

Alas ! both my loved parents from life have now past, | 
And change too, time’s shadow, a dark gloom has j 
cast 

O’er that spot, where for loved ones in vain I now search ; 
Oh ! a sad alter’d place is the old pew at chui'ch. 

But, though changed in its aspect, the same as of yore 
la its power the heart’s vanish’d peace to restore, 

And the blest words there heard, and the holy hymns 
sung, 

Arc the same as on childhood’s delighted car rung. 

When the organ’s rich notes through the aisles float along, 

1 oft dccin angel voices are mingling among, 

And helping their music. Oh ! in vain may we search 
For so hallow’d a spot as the old pew at church. 


THE VILLAGE NOTARY:* 

A IIUNQABIAN TALE, BT BABON XtiTVUS. 

Whoever had looked into the Noiaiy’s house but 
a brief hour, nay, but a few minutes before, might 
have been tempted to envy the felicity it contained : 
Vilmn, radiant with love and hope; her mother, 
beaming all over with joy and maternal pride ; the 
whole aspect oT the house and everything in it, 
breathing of modest contentment and domestic peace. 

All this happiness was now overthrown in a moment. 
Grief, and terror, and anxiety, and, on the part of the 
mother, hitter repentance, had suddenly swept across, 

^ Concluded from p. SOS. 
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and withered all its opening blossoms. At the sonnd 
of the shot, at tho shrieks of the household, the 
neighbours W come rushing from their houses, some 
starting in pursuit of the flying robbers, others crowd- 
ing into the room where Akos lay wounded, wonder- 
ing, and, as tho mother well knew, making comments 
on, tho strange fact of Count llety’s son being found 
secretly in Yilma’s society at that hour. The 
Notary’s wife was, however, as yet quite unconscious 
that the robbery of tlic important packet had been 
effected : a bag of money that had lain in the same 
chest was found on the ground, and it was supposed 
that the robbers hod been disturbed in time to frustrate 
their designs* Bhe had, nevertheless, ample cause for 
sorrow and deep regret in the thought, that by her 
transgression of the commands of her husband, (the 
first she had ever been guilty of,) she had brought 
grief and perhaps shame upon her daughter, and peril 
to the life of one scarcely less dear. The Pastor 
Vandory was, how’ever, among the number of neigh- 
bours who liad entered the house soon after the 
catastrophe, and he brought hope and comfort, as he 
always did wherever he came. The wound of Akos 
ho soon assured her was by no means dangerous, and, 
as Tengelyi would certainly be detained from home for 
some time by the elections, all might be explained 
and satisfactorily arranged before his return. The 
Notary, however, was nearer than they supposed. 

His enemy, the Fiscal Macskahazy, relying on the 
success of his deeply-laid scheme for the robbery of 
the papers, had boldly challenged him to produce the 
proofs of his right to take part in the proceedings, 
and declared that to his certain knowledge Tengelyi was 
a mere peasant, and had no claim to a vote or to any 
political or civil right. Burning with indignation, 
and nothing doubting of his ability to confound the 
calumniator, by the immediate production of the 
documents containing the proofs of his nobility, he 
had galloped home in the greatest haste, and arrived 
consequently just in time to discover their loss. 

In the meanwhile, although the purpose of the 
Fiscal’s malice has been fulfilled by the Notary being 
unable to produce the required proofs, be had not 
been altogether so successful in his machinations as 
he had anticipated. 

Viola had burst in on the scene of villany at the 
moment of its completion, had wrenched the packet 
from the robber who fired at Akos, but bad been 
compelled to retreat by the alarm raised, before be 
could restore it to its owner. He had now carried it 
with him to his place of refuge, in the heart of the 
great forest of Bt. Vilmos. 

! On some of the tracts of heavy clay soil that occur 
in many parts both of the right and left banks of the 
Theiss, varying its usual sandy cliaracter, there are 
found extensive woods of ancient oak, planted by no 
human hand» spreading their vast arms in all the wild 
magniflceiier of natnre, and rising majestically towards 
heaven, fearing no stn^e of axe for in this part of 

' Hungary the price of wood is so low, that the felling 
of such a tree would cost more than it is worth, and 


besides, from their being exposed to frequent inunda- 
tions of the Theiss, the interior of these forests is 
almost inaccessible. Fallen and rotting trunks are as 
common as in the primeval forests of America, and 
almost the only revenue derived from them, consists 
in the vast quantities of acorns, which in good years 
yield a considerable profit. The time, perhaps, may 
not be far distant, when civilization will extend its 
influence even into the recesses of these dark woods 
on the Theiss ; but though it may make them more 
productive, it will certainly not render them more 
beautiful. 

Such a forest was the wood of St. Vilmos. Tbc 
ground upon which it stood was almost constantly 
flooded, and it was rather broken through than bounded 
by the Theiss, for the oaks extended for miles on the 
other side of the river. In abundant acom years, the 
woods were full of life and noise with the grunting 
of thousands of hogs and the whist ling and singing 
of their attendants, the herdsmen; and here and there, 
beneath the trees, were seen large fires, around which 
the men lay wrapped in their bundas or woollen 
cloaks, sometimes amusing their leisure by cutting 
various memorials in the rough bark. If you passed 
through the woods at such a time, and heard the 
sound of llieir pipes and merry laughter, you might 
be tempted to envy the men who could be so bappy 
with so little, and who seemed to have no cares that 
could not be dispersed in a cup of wine. 

At this time, however, there reigned the most pro- 
found stillness throughout the forest ; the oaks, this 
year, had produced no acorns, and the Imts which the 
swineherds had erected the preceding year, and which 
they seldom care to make stronger than will serve lor. 
a temporary shelter in the w'orst weather, had nearly 
all fallen to ruins. In one of these liuts, however, 
lying far from St. Vilmos, on the edge of the forest, 
the robber-captain Viohi, and bis companions, bad 
now found refuge. His band bad bad at all times 
a secure asylum in the forest : the but lay so hidden 
that at twenty paces off you would have no idea of its 
existence; no patliway led nearer to it than a couple of 
miles, and the wood was so thick in this part, that 
the most determined of the county Pandours scarcely 
ventured into it, especially since a commissioner and 
two of his men bad been shot in this very spot. 
Without treachery, Viola thought he might sleep as 
securely here as tho king in his palace ; and scarcely 
any one knew of the exbtcnce of the place but those 
who for their own sakes would be silent. The hut 
iu the comer of which he was now sitting on a little 
barrel, was one of the largest of its kind, and though 
it certainly did not contain anything that could be 
called a convenience, yet the wooden door with which 
the small entrance was secured, and the manner in 
which the thatched roof had been mended here and 
there with branches, showed that it had never been 
entirely forsaken. Along the walls on both sides lay 
bundles of straw, covered with their bundas, .which 
served the robbers for beds ; a board nailed upon four 
feet iu the middle served for a table; a rusty icon 
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kettle was hanging on a hook, and besides iwo kulac^ 
of liquor, the light of the fire gleamed on a number 
of weapons. Near the wall, the roof sunk down so 
low that a man could not have stood upright beneath 
it ; and since there was no chimney, the smoke had to 
find its way out by the door, and by some holes in 
the wall, which, as well as the roof, was coal black. 
Viola sat lost in thought, gazing into the fire, as the 
Magyar is so apt to do, and watching liis two com- 
panions, as they from time to time stirred it up, or lay 
extended in their hundas on the straw. 

“ I say, Butcher,” said the cider one, at length, 
who was known to the whole country by the name of 
Ratz ; " don’t you think a mess of gulyan ‘ now would 
be a good thing ? ” And he stroked back his grey 
hair, and looked at the young man with a comic 
expression. 

“ The devil take you !” grumbled the other, “ what 
do you talk about it for P” 

” And a little tobacco,” continued Ratz ; ” 1 think 
a pipe would not be at all amiss just now.” 

“ Confound you !” exclaimed with an oath the 
younger robber, upon whose dull features the signs of 
habitual drunkenness were obvious ; ” what’s the use 
of talking about it when a man hasn’t got it P” 

“ Don’t you like it ?” said his comrade, looking at 
him with the quiet superiority of a robber of five-and- 
twenty years standing, who had practised his profession 
in six different bands, without ever falling into the 
hands of the county. 

” You’re always making jokes of that sort,” growled 
the Butcher, as he was called, kicking with his foot a 
piece of burning wood ; ** we’ve been here since early 
morning without a bit to put in our mouths, aud if 
that lasts, they may as well hang us as not, before 
we’re starved.” 

Why don’t you go out and get sornelliing, then P” 
said Ratz, smiling rather scornfully. 

“ What, when they’ve raised tlie whole county 
against us !” sighed the youngster ; “ give me the 
kulac here, that I may drink at any rate.” 

^ ” It’s close to you,” replied the elder, pointing to 

the one which stood near the Butcher. 

That lattejshook his head, " That won’t do ; tlicre’s 
water iu that. Give me the one that stands nesur 
you.” 

” No, my boy,” said Ratz, pushing it a little farther 
as ilie young man stretched out his hand for it, ** that 
yon don’t get. There’s more brandy thau brains in 
your head as it is ; and besides, you know,” he added 
laughing, ” it’s not good on on empty stomucli.” 

“ Give it here,” cried the Butcher, " I will have it. 
No man has a right to order me.” 

” We’ll soon see that,” said the old robber, fixing 
his dark eyes on his comrade, and seizing liis arm as 
he stretched it out for the liquor, with an iron gripe 
that showed he was nut indebted to his long ex- 
perience alone for his infiuence with the band; ”sit 
down, boy, and be quiet.” 

(1) A fSvouriCe Hungarian dish made of muMon or pork stewed 
with enormous quantities of paprika or red pepper. 


” Wait a bit, you old dog 1” cried the other; spxinging 
up and snatching a weapon from the wall ; but before 
he could moke any use of it, Rats was on his feet like 
lightning, and had forced liim from the wall, seised him 
by the throat, and wrenched the weapon from his hand, 

” I’ll tell you what, boy,” he exclaimed, with flashing 
eyes, ” there have been bogs enough slaughtered in 
this hut, and if you don’t take care there’ll bo one 
more.” ^ 

” 'What’s tho matter P” said Viola, who had paid 
little heed to their conversation till it took this 
practical turn. 

” Tlie boy wants brandy,” said Ratz with a smile 
of satisfaction as the Butcher kept rubbing his neck ; 
” but I’ll give him somethiug else instead.” 

” Give him the brandy if wc Imvo any,” said Viola; 
” wo don’t want it.” 

The Batcher cast a hopeful look at tlic bottle, and 
was advancing towards it ; but Ratz put himself in the 
way. “ rilgive Jiim none,” ho said; ” he's drank more 
than enougl) already, and a drunken comrade will bring 
us into trouble.” 

" But when I’m hungry,” said the Butcher, with 
an imploring glance at V iola. 

” What made you turn robber ?” said the elder 
mthcr scornfully; ” nobody ordered you to do it, 1 
suppose.” 

” And who ordered you, I wouder P ” muttered the 
Butcher between his teeth. 

” That’s another tiling,” said Ratz earnestly ; “ I’m 
a deserter ; ten years* 1 sciwed tho Emperor in the 
greatest war wo ever had, and then when I came 
home and they w'ouldu’t let me go, the devil put it 
into my liead that I could find another way of living 
than by standing sentry. If 1 had been a butcher’s 
son like you, I promise you, you wouldn’t sec me 
lying ill the wood here now, nor Viola either, that you 
may bo sure of.” 

“ What does it matter to me ? ” said the Butcher, 
not at all touched by the serious lone in which Katz 
had spoken; ”a robber’s life’s a merry one. I’ll 
drink.” 

“ Give it him, and let him satisfy his appetite,” 
said Viola again. 

Bui Ratz still held tlic kulac, urging that the 
young fellow had had too much already, and that 
drink had ruined many a band. 

" We’ve nothing to fear to-day,” said Viola ; 
" nobody will come near us but the gipsy Peti. ’J'lie 
Stuhlrichter is in Powar, aud the llaiducks would 
never come of their own accord. If they knew wc 
were here, they would rather go out of the way.” 

Ratz shook his head. ” One mustn’t be too sure 
of that,” he said ; ” destruction is too often near a 
man when ho little thinks of it. Well, take it then, 
aud have your own way ; ” and with a hearty curse, he 
gave the young fellow the drink, whicli he swalioucd 
with a brutal eagerness, and all was soon still again 
in the hut. 

(2) Up to 18?0, tho Hungarinn Koldior had to s«rve for life 
Siuco th«n, tho timo of wrvice wan lixvd at ton >cara. 
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Old Eatz lay leaninj^ on liis elbow, and gazing at 
the Are ; Viola walked out and stood before the hat ; 
and the Butcher, after talking awhile of his own 
heroic deeds, and receiving no answer, at last laid 
down his head, and fell fast asleep. 

The night was profoundly dark ; the autumn wind 
moaned heavily among the almost leafless branches ; 
and no object was visible but by the faint and Atful 
light of the Arc in the hut as it gleamed out occa- 
sionally through the door. Soon even the wind died 
away, and nothing broke the deep stillness but the 
croak of a raven, (of which there were great numbers 
in the forest,) awaking for a moment, and striking a 
branch with its heavy wing. The darkness, the 
silence, the loneliness of his situation, and which he 
felt as more painful when he glanced at his two com- 
panions,—^ Ailed the soul of Viola with deep me- 
lancholy. How happy had he once*^ been ! How, 
when his daily work in the fleld was over, and the 
autumn came as now with its long evenings, he used 
to sit in his comfortable little cottage, nursing his 
baby son, and watching his Susi as she sat by the 
lamp busily turning her wheel ! All without, castle 
and village, church and river, was wrapped in cold 
fog and mist; but inside his little dwelling was 
warmth and light, and domestic peace. How cheer- 
fully had he looked into the future ! He had injured 
no one, ho envied no man’s enjoyment ; wliat had he 
to fear? 

**And yet they destroyed my happy home,” said 
the unfortunate man, while a deep groan burst from 
his breast, and he clenched his Ast convulsively. 
did my duty by everybody — more than my duty; 
I obeyed all their commands — I pulled off my hat 
humbly to the villains — I was as submissive as a do^ 
I would have kissed their feet, if they would have let 
me and my Susi and my little boy alone ; but yet” — 
and busy memory brought again vividly before him 
the moment when they tore him from his suffering 
wife; when they dragged him through the village; 
when Nyuzo ordered them to lay the lash on him ; 
when he had snatched an axe and split the skull of 
the man who attempted to execute the command; and 
how, at the sight of the blood upon his hands, he had 
for the first time felt a horror of himself. But yet, 
God forgive mo my sins,” ho thought, “I cannot 
repent of that; when 1 think of the mocking faces 
round me, and the gleaming axe, I know 1 should do 
the same again. But you, whom I never harmed or 
offended,— you, who have brought me and my wife and 
ehild to beggary— who have made a robber of me, 
and driven me to hide like a. wild beast in the forest, 
and damned mo for this world and the next, — you, 
Fiscal, — ^you, Stuhlrichter, beware ! for as truly as God 
secs me, I will take a bloody revenge on you if 1 
can!” • 

At this moment there was a faint sound in the dis- 
tance. Viola bent bis head and listened. It seemed 
to him that footsteps were cautiously approaching; 
tho dry branches rustled* and now and then one 
cracked; the ravens too flew idiout as if distressed. 


*‘Who can that be?” thought Viola; "perhaps 
Peti with the gulyas ; yet he couldn’t come from the 
dirccticA of St. Vilmos.” 

And now from the other side came similar sounds. 

"There arc many,” said Viola; "they arc looking 
for me.” 

Soon, there could bo no longer any doubt, and in 
the stillness of the night a whispering was audible. 
Viola rushed into the hut, closed and fastened the 
door, wakened the Butcher with a kick, and related 
what he had heard. 

"Didn’t I say so?” said tho old robber, springing 
up and seizing his double-barrelled musket ; " look at 
this beast; ho is dead drunk,” he added, aiming a 
blow at the prostrate ruffian. But Batz did him great 
injustice. He endured the blow with angelic patience, 
and became perfectly sober, as soon as he was made 
aware of the approach of the enemy. 

" Wo are surrounded,” said Viola ; " but if there arc 
not too many, never mind. Arc the guns loaded ?” 

"All; four double-barrels, and six pistols,” said 
Eatz, quite on the alert and full of courage ; " let them 
come — ^we’vc got their supper ready.” 

" Light the lamp and put it in the comer, that the 
light may not shine through the cracks ; cover the fire 
with ashes,” said Viola; and the Butcher obeyed with- 
out a word. "You, Batz, and 1 will stand at the two 
first holes near the door,” (they were cuts like loop- 
holes, which had been made in preparation for such 
an attack,) " and do you, Butcher, keep a look out, that 
no one comes near the sides. You can shoot right and 
left, and take care that no one sticks his musket through 
the hole. Don’t be afraid, boy — ^you shan’t be hurt.” 

A word was enough, the lamp was placed in a 
corner, and the fire covered with ashes, which filled 
the hut with smoke. The Butcher walked restlessly up 
and down, and took many a draught of the kulac, but 
Batz no longer took any notice of him. The inspirit- 
j ing drink, however, had lost its power ; trembling and 
growing more and more palp the nearer tho danger 
came, he seemed at last almost out of his senses. 

" Oh ! if I evcfr get away. I’ll be an honest man,” 
he kept saying, " indeed I will. My God ! if they take 
me, they w'ill hang me.” ^ 

"The birds are there,” called out a strong grating 
voice, in whicli every one recognised that of Nyuzo,— 
" I see light in the hut ; is it surrounded on every 
side? Answer!” 

Forty or fifty voices shouted tho reply. It was 
evident there was^ no longer a chance of escape. 
The Butcher sank on his knees, and made tlic sign of 
the cross. 

"Dog 1 1 will shoot you myself,” said Batz; "place 
yourself at one of the holes, and shoot whoever 
comes.” 

The Butcher took another long draught of the 
brandy, and did as he was desired. 

" Yield, robbers !” screamed Nyuzo ; "if you do not 
yield after this summons from the county, we’ll 
proceed by tlic Statarium with you.” All was silent 
ill the hut. 
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•‘Forward, lads! break in the door! be brisk!” 
cried the Stuhlrichter. Two Pandours and some 
peasants rushed against the door, but bcfdfc tlieir 
axes touched it, two shots were heard, and two of the 
assailants fell rolling in their blood. The others 
retreated, wliile Ratz in a thundering voice invited 
others to come on. At the same moment that the two 
others fired, the Butcher discliargcd his piece, and, as 
fate would have it, this sliot also took effect, so that 
the besiegers were thrown into such consternation, 
that some of them took to flight. After this com- 
mencement of the engagement, there was a pause ; the 
robbers within were reloading their pieces, and the 
besiegers were holding a council, in which the Fiscal 
Mucskahazy, who was one of the party, did not make 
his voice heard — a mark of modesty on his part that 
might not have been expected. 

“I don’t really know how we shall get hold of them,” 
said the Commissioner, twirling his sabre in one hand 
and a pistol in another— >a sabre, be it said, that had 
been preserved in his family since the insurrection of 
1711, and had never been in braver hands. 

” The hut must be stormed again and again till we 
seize the villains and drag them to the gallows,” 
answered the Stuhlrichter, stamping his foot. 

“With all my heart,” said the Commissioner, shrug- 
ging his shoulders ; “ FU do my part. We’ll try if it 
can be done.” 

“Try if it can be done ! ” echoed Nyuzo; “everything 
can be done that I command.” 
i Nyuzo had already exhibited in one point his 
fitness for the highest military command, — ^namely, by 
issuing his orders from a distance, and keeping him- 
self out of reach of the balls ; ho now showed his 
likeness to Napoleon by refusing to admit the word 
impossible, 

“ It’s all the same to me,” said the Commissioner 
angi’ily; “have at ’em in the devil’s name; if the 
others will only come too, I an\ ready.’' 

“ Whoever will not come is a dog, a poltron — ^lie 
shall be shot instantly,” cried Nyuzo furiously. 

" You’d better come with us yoUrself then, sir,” 
said the Commissioner drily. 

“ What are you thinking of, my dear Mr. Commis- 
sioner ? ” said Nyuzo in a much softer tone ; “ that is 
no part of my duty ; I must keep an eye on the whole.” 

“ Well, do as you like,” said the officer, with a glance 
of supreme contempt, which his superior did not see, 
but which might be guessed from the tone of voice 
which accompanied it. “ Forward, lads ! ” and the 
command was repeated in a still louder tone by the 
Stuhlrichter, and from among the branches of a large 
oak a good way off it was re-echoed in the voice of 
Macskahazy. The Commissioner waved his sword over 
his head, and, followed by some peasants and the 
Pandours, rushed once more at the door. As they 
approached, they were received with another volley ; 
the flashes from the guns cast a momentaiy gleam of 
light, and then all again was dark — only moans from 
the ground told that the shots had tak^n effect. The 
besiegers again fell back. 


“Forward now once more, before they can load 

again ! ” 

“There is no danger,” cried the Commissioner, and 
he and the boldest of the troops dashed forward 
once more, but in a moment the officer was shot 
through the left arm, and one of the Pandours struck 
in the breast. With an oath expressive of rage and 
pain, the Commissioner now snatched an axe from one 
of the peasants near him, and exclaiming — “ They have 
no more powder — now for it ! ” began to strike heavy 
blows upon the door. The rest of the besiegers — partly 
because they really thought the robbers had no moro 
loaded weapons, partly because courage, like fear, is 
infectious, and the fight itself and the consciousness of 
danger excited even the most timid— rushed after him. 
But still shot after shot came from the hut, and each 
one stretched a man on the ground. The cries and 
groans of the wounded, the curses of besiegers 
and besieged, the incessant firing, formed an uproar 
that seemed still more terrible from the darkness of 
the night; and above all the din were heard the 
thundering blows which the Commissioner dealt on 
the door, and his voice loudly cheering on the men. 
Presently ho threw away the axe, caught a musket 
from one of the men, and pressing it through the door 
exclaimed — “ This for you, Viola ! ” and fired. There 
was a cry within the hut and a heavy fall, but before 
the officer could give utterance to his satisfaction, the 
peasant at liis side fell heavily wounded. “Another 
gun here ! ” cried the Commissioner ; but there was no 
one near him ; the wliole troop had rushed back to 
where stood the Stuhlrichter, alternately cursing and 
sw'earing and encouraging the men, but too prudent a 
general to expose his own person a step nearer to the 
scene of conflict. Alone, tlic Commissioner could 
have no chance of taking the robbers, of whose number 
he was ignorant, and as just at this moment he was 
i^ain hit in the shoulder, he was compelled to with- 
draw. Tic found the Stuhlrichter raging and swearing 
as usual at the men. “ Cowardly villains ! how do 
you dare to return 1 o me without the robbers ? Didn’t 
I say you should bring them to me bound hand and 
foot?” 

“ Please your worsliip, we have done all we could. 
Tlircc or four of us are dead, and half the’ rest badly 
wounded,” replied one of the peasants humbly. 

“ There arc at least ten robbers in the hut,” said 
another; “whichever way you look, you see a gun- 
barrel.” 

“Don’t talk to me,” said the magnificent magistrate; 
“I say it must be done.” 

“ Then do it yourself,” said the Commissioner, out 
of patience ; “ 1 can neither move my right nor my left 
hand; I could not take an infant.” 

In the mean time the situation of the robbers in 
the hut was far worse. The sliot which the Com- 
missioner had fired tlirough the door, had struck Ratz 
in the breast ; he lay on the ground, a rattling noise 
proceeded from his throat, and the earth was slippery 
with his blood. The Butcher was running up and 
down, alternately praying and cursing the day when 
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he was bom, and still vainly trying to find support in 
the strong drinkj wliich seemed now to Imve lost its 
power. 

Viola was tranquil and silent. He was convinced 
that his last hour was come, but he had no fear of 
death. Of his wife and chUd only he thought with 
anxious tenderness. For a moment, when the be- 
siegers withdrew for the last time, the thought of 
escape occurred to him. He might break througli the 
roof, and, getting down on the opposite side of the 
hut, escape in the darkness ; but then his glance fell 
on the bid companion who lay at his feet bathed in 
blood, and to whom on one occasion ho had himself 
been indebted for his life. Could he forsake him at 
such a moment? At the instant when he asked 
himself the question, he heal'd preparations for the 
renewal of the attack ] he felt that it was now too late, 
and, without a word of complaint, he awaited the 
fulfilment of his destiny. 

“ Shoot away,” said Ratz faintly, in his dying voice. 
” Blaze away at ’em as long as there’s one left.” 

•'We have no more bullets,” said Viola, com- 
posedly, — “ only powder.” 

” Devil take it 1” said the old robber, breathing with 
difficulty , — ** none at all ?” 

•• One gun and two pistols arc still loaded, that js 
all ; the rest arc empty.” 

**Giva me one of the pistols,” said Ratz, softly 
stretching out his hand. Viola understood tlie motive 
of the request, and sadly gave him the required weapon. 

"That’s it,” muttered Batz, grasping it convul- 
sively as he sauk back on tbc straw ; ” now, at least, 
they shall not drag me alive to the gallows.” 

“ Viola ! Viola !” whispered the Butcher, pointing 
to Ratz, as ho lay extended with closed eyes, " he’s 
dead, isn’t he P” 

" Dou’t you see his breast heave ?” 

"But he’ll be dead soon, won’t he? Viola, suppose 
we were to surrender? Perhaps thcywould pardon us ?” 

Viola laughed. " Pardon, my son ! What are you 
dreaming of? If they don’t shoot us now, they’ll 
hung us to-morrow, be sure of that.” 

"I don’t mean quite exactly pardon,” said the 
young robber, in a hoarse choking voice, as if some 
one had hold of his throat ; " not so that wc could go 
about. But if they were to impnson us for five— ten — 
twenty years, and make us work, and half starve us, 
and flog us every quarter or so, — if they only wouldn’t 
kill us. What do you thiuk, Viola, if I was to 
beg them ou my knees ? You know I’m so young I 
and I’ve never killed anybody; indeed, I’ve always 
fired in the air.” 

.“Poor lad,” said Viola, freeing his hand with 
difficulty from the trembling fingers of his com- 
panion, ‘‘tell that to your judges, if you will. But 
what’s that ? ” he cried aloud, pointing to a comer 
of the hut, — " what’s tliat smoke ? It burns \ They’ve 
set fire to the hut !” 

" You’re on fire, on fire !” screamed Nyuzo ; " don’t 
let any of them escape. Drive them all back into 
the flames’.” 


We much regret that the great pressure on our 
columns at the present moment compels us to com- 
press into yerj brief space our outline of the remaining 
incidents of the tale. 

Viola is harried to instant trial by the atrocious 
Staiarium before mentioned ; the mode of proceeding 
in which is described by a oountiywoman, to a neigh- 
bour, in few words : — " You see, a few of the gentle- 
men meet together, and shut themselves up in a room, 
and talk a bit, — and then somebody’s hanged.” On 
this occasion, however, Kalman Kislaky, revolted by 
the injustice and cruelty of tlie proceedings against 
the prisoner, favours his escape ; ho is once more at 
large, and it is generally supposed he has left the 
country. One evening, however, when the family of 
the Notary, including Akos Rcty, (who now, in their 
distress, has determined to abide with them at all 
hazards,) are seated in quiet conversation, andTcugclyi 
is in his study alone, writing,— he is startled by a 
slight knock at his window. At the repetition of the 
knock he opens the window, when a piece of paper, 
fastened to a small stone, is flung in. It contains an 
earnest entreaty from Viola for the Notary to meet 
him that night at eleven o’clock, in a lonely spot; 
and a solemn promise, that the lost packet, which, on 
Viola’s capture after the burning of the hut, had been 
seized by Macskahazy, should be placed in the No- 
tary’s hands before midnight. The receipt of this 
note placed the Notary in a most embarrassing posi- 
tion. That he, wliosc business it was to uphold the law, 
should enter into secret negotiations with a man in 
Viola’s circumstances, is vehemently opposed to his 
sense of duty. Yet the impossibility of returning 
this mark of gratitude and confidence by taking any 
step for the robber’s apprehension, — the reflection 
that his own future destiny, and that of his children, 
may depend on the recovery of these papers, — the con- 
viction that he has been deprived of tliem by the worst 
of means, for the worst of purposes, — at length deter- 
mine him, come what may, to keep the appointment. 
The consciousness, however, that by this he is en- 
dangering his hitherto unblemished reputation as a 
magistrate, occasions him a severe struggle, and when 
he meets the family at supper, his disturbance and 
agitation are noted even by the servants, and after- 
wards fatally remembered. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock, on a rainy November 
night, when Tengclyi left his house privately, and 
took his way towards the appointed rendezvous by the 
river side. Not even a star was visible in the heavens, 
and nothing but the most perfect knowledge of the 
locality could have enabled any one to find his way, 
or even to keep his feet in the deep miry road that led 
towards the spot. This, on a summer’s day, was by 
no means an unpleasant one ; it was overshadowed by 
a gigantic linden tree, beneath whose boughs might 
be seen the flashing of the sunny river. Now it was 
melancholy enough. The night wind moaned amongst 
! its branches, and the swollen Theiss dashed its dark 
I waves almost to its foot. It was not far from the 
ferry, and at about two hundred paces off, a gleam of 
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flickering light came from the door of the ferryman’s 
hut# Tcngelyi had walked up and down at tliis spot 
for nearly half an hour, when he was startled by the 
distant cries of many voices, and soon by the sounds 
of many approaching feet. It was not long before he 
could distinguish plainly the sounds of ** Robbers ! 
Robbers! Murder! Murder!” He felt convinced 
that Viohi had been discovered and taken ; and as his 
remaining there could now answer no purpose, ho 
turned, and set off, with hasty steps, along the muddy 
road, on ids return home. 

He Jiad left the spot, however, but a few minutes, 
when Viola, all wild and disordered, with a packet 
under his ann, came bursting through the buslies, and 
stood a moment, looking around him Avith an eager 
but haggard aspect. But Tengclyi was no more to 
be seen, and after a moment’s hesitation, as the voices | 
came nearer and nearer, and his pursuers were evi- 
dently gaining upon him, he rushed towards the 
ferry, threw Idmsclf into a boat, and pushed it with 
vigorous arm from the shore, — the noise made by the 
approaching party being so great that they did not 
liear the strokes of the oars. 

The ferryman ran out of his hut with a lighted torch 
as the crowd came up to the spot, beating the bushes 
in all directions. They were the servants and liorscs 
of Count Rcty ; and to liis liun-icd inquiries of wdiat 
was the matiiM’, the answer was, that luilf an hour ago 
tlic Pisoal Macskahazy had been found in his room 
murdered ! The murderer, it was asccriaiucd, had taken 
this dircclioii. 

Viola, of course, has not been seen ; but the watch- 
man, scurcliing on the ground with a lantern, discovers 
a remarkable Wtilking-stick, with a metal head, repre- 
seutirjg an ancient Magyai’ balilc-axc. This stick is re- 
cognised us having belonged to Tengclyi, and the traces 
of fresh footsteps near il., being followed, lead straight 
to his house, and no farllier. lie himself is found 
covered with mud, and having obviously just entered. 
The many causes of enmity which lie had towards 
ihc mail who has been murdered, — the circumstance, 
known to many, that that very day he had hud a 
violent altercation with the Piscal, and had been 
heard to threaten him; — all these circumstances, 
coupled with the fact of his evident agitation about 
an hour before, unwaiily mentioned by an old servant, 
and of his having been out without tiie knowledge of 
his family, leave nothing but the previous iutegrily 
of his character to oppose to the apparently over- 
whelming amount of circumstantial evidence. 

His imprisonment gives the autiior an opportunity 
for an admirable description of the old prisons, and 
the former judicial system of Hungary. But we must 
dismiss the remainder in a few Avords. 

Macskahazy has been killed by Viola, in a desperate 
struggle to get possession of the papers. He makes 
his escape to another county, Avhere he is compara- 
tively safe, but worn out at last by the imrsccution he 
has undei^one, and weighed down by a consciousness 
of guilt, as well os urged by th^ desire of saving 
Tengclyi, he comes openly to surrender himself, and 


is shot by one of his own band, who had formerly 
betrayed him, and who is now a servant of official 
justice. At the same time, a long-lost elder brother 
of Count Rely — of Avhoso existence his lady has all 
along had strong suspicions, and the .proofs of whose 
identity were contained in the papers she so much 
desired to possess— -is discovered in the person of the 
Pastor Vaudory. He has, however, no desire to claim 
his rank, and merely desires, as the condition of, his 
remaining in concealment, that full justice shall be 
done to the Notary’s character, and a free consent 
given to the marriage of Akos and Vihna. 


AUTHORS AND BOOKS. 

So inriiulely A’arious arc the manifestations of 
thouglit, so interesting the evolution of motives, the 
outward action of the inward convictions, as to give 
an especial attraction and importance to whatever oon- 
cerns literature or the literary character. Not only 
on the surface, but into the undercurrent of life, must 
Ave look ere we can reconcile peculiarities of individual 
character ; and w'e must often judge of authors by other 
criteria than their books. Where wo find a corre- 
spondence between the ordinary life and the written 
sentiment, Ave cannot cit, if the latter bo of the right 
stamp, in giving it a little studious attention. 

Tiie celebrated Leibnitz when a boy, was for some 
time placed under a routine schoolmaster, w'ho repressed 
the inquiring spirit of his pupil. At last, by the 
intervention of a friend, the young scholar was allowed 
to commence a course of education more congenial to 
his feelings, among the books in his father’s library. 
“ At this,” he writes, ” I triumphed as if I had found 
a treasure. I longed to see tlie ancients, most of whom 
Avere known to me only by name — Cicero, Quinctilian, 
and Scncca, Pliny, Herodotus, Xcnopliou, Plato, and 
many a Latin and Greek father. Tlicse 1 revelled in 
as the lit took me, and was delighted with the wonder- 
ful variety of matter before me ; so that, before 1 Avas 
twelve years old, 1 understood the Lai in Avriters 
tolerably Avell, began to lisp Greek, and wrote verses 
with singular success.” “Books, in these cases,” 
says a writer in ihc Edinburgh Review; “ are merely 
used as aids to thought ; they are tools to Avork Avith, 
and nothing more. Leibnitz loved them for their own 
sake ; he read as much as be thought, and thought as 
much as he read, and seemed to take equal delight 
ill both, and in all directions. In him the love of 
knoAvlcdge, enormously as it was indulged, was never 
a mere passive principle ; devouring all kinds of books, 
he yet never mechanically appropriated their contents, 
but made them his own by subjecting them to the 
powerful assimilative processes of his own intellect. 
The appetite Avas scarcely disproportionate to tlia 
activity of digestion.” 

The history of Leibnitz; of which the initiatory steps 
are here recorded, is well known. Candour, truth, 
and earnestness of pui'poso characterised his whole 
career. Such Avas liis knoAvlcdgc of hooks and of 
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their couteiiis, that George I. called him liis “living 
Dictionary.” “ A fair and liberal spirit,” we are told, 

“ uniformly appears in his judgments on books, in all 
of whicli, however worthless, or however opposed to ^ 
his own views, he is sure to discover some merits; < 
and indeed it was one of his maxims, that no book ^ 
was ever written that was altogether without value.” i 
There is an interesting passage in the life of Hume 
which shows how much Hteraiy pursuits, and a love 
of books, enable the possessor to meet the shifts of 
fortune. He liad, after some opposition, been ap- ' 
pointed librarian to the Faculty of Advocates in 
Edinburgh: “The appointment was a considerable 
addition to his small income. But, soon afterwards, 
on being, as ho conceived, insulted by the curators, 
ho magnanimously gave up the salary to Blacklock, 
the blind poet ; in order that his motive for retaining 
the situation might not be misunderstood. The 
situation placed 300,000 volumes at liis will and 
pleasure; ample materials for the History of the 
House of Stuart — which, accordingly, he imtnediatcly 
began. His own account, at the time, to his friend 
llamsay, of these changes, and his sense of security 
in his humble competency, arc vc^ry innocent — and, 
we may say, touching also : “ I might pretend, perhaps, 
as wcU as others, to complain of fortune ; but I do 
not ; and 1 should condemn myself as unreasonable if 
. I did. Whilst interest remains as at present, 1 
liavo £60 a-year, a £100 worth of books, great 
store of linen and fine clothes, and near £100 in my 
pocket ; along with order, frugality, a strong spirit of 
independency, good health, a contented humour, and 
an uiiubatiug love of study. In these circumstances, 

I must esteem myself one of the happy and fortiumtc; 
and so far from being willing to draw my ticket over 
again in the lottery of life, there arc very few prizes 
with which I would make an exchange. Books,” 
continues the ])liilosopher, “arc among the indis- 
pensable requisites of life, and I have more than I can 
use.” The poet’s lines apply with much truth to 
Hume’s -circumstances 

" —and books are yours, 

Within whoso silent chambers treasure lies 
Preserved from age to age ; more precious far 
Than that accumulated store of gold 
And orient gems, which, for a day of need. 

The Sultan hides within ancestral tombs; 

These hoards of truth you can unlock at will.” 

In the writings of poets and philosophers wc meet 
with frequent instances of the value they attached to 
books, prizing them beyond all price. Shakspeare 
makes Prospero say, when speaking of his banish- 
ment 

** Knowing I loved my books, he furnish’d me. 

From mine own library, with volumes that 
I prize above my Dukedom.” 

And with what skill tho power of books is sliown 
by the reiterated injunctions of the wretch Caliban to 
the sailors, to seize and burn the volumes whence his 
master draws the dreaded lore! Again, wliile dis- 
coursing upon Wolscy, Henry VIII. declares — 


"A beggar’s book 
Outwortha a noble's blood.” 

Burton, in the “Anatomy of Melancholy,” places 
books and study as a sovereign remedy against liypo- 
chondria. According to the peculiar form of the malady, 
he recommends the persual of the old alchemists and 
astrologers, “Roger Bacon's Secrets of Nature, 
Archita’s Dove, Albertus’s Brazen Head, and such 
thaumaturgioal works.” “What so pleasing can 
there be,” he asks in another place, “ os to calculate 
or peruse Napier’s Logarithms, or Gunter’s Tables ? ” 
Such a prescription was little likely to become 
popular ; but there seem to have been no misgivings 
on the part of the quaint old author. Elsewhere he 
says, “I am not ignorant, in the mean time, how 
barbarously and basely, for the most part, our ruder 
gentry esteem of libraries and books ; how they neglect 
and contemn so great a treasure, so inestimable a 
benefit, as .^sop’s cock did the jewel he found in the 
dnngliill; and all through error, ignorance, and want 
or education.” And he quotes the words of Heinsius, 
keeper of the libraries at Leyden — “ I no sooner come 
the library, but 1 bolt the door to me, excluding lust, 
ambition, avarice, and all such vices, whose nurse is 
idleness, the niotbei* of ignorance, and melancholy 
herself, and in the very lap of eternity, amongst so 
many divine souls I tiikc my seat, with so lofty a 
spirit and sweet content, that I pity all our great ones 
and rich men that know not this happiness.” Ilcin- 
sius would not have found it dillicult to answer 
Shcnstonc's query — 

** What can tho tedious tomes bestow 
I To soothe the uiisorics they show 1 ” 

In Beaumont and Fletclicr’s drama, “The Elder 
Brother,” the studious sou exclaims— 

“ I have forgot to eat and sleep wilii reading. 

And all my faculties turn into .study ; 

Tis meat and sleep. What need 1 outward garments, 
When I can clothe myself with understanding I 
The stars and glorious planets have no tailors, 

Yet ever now they arc, and shine like courtiers. 

The seasons of tho year find no fond parents, ' 

Yet some are arm’d in silver ice that glisters, 

And some in gaudy green come in like masquers. 

The silkworm spius her own suit and lodging, 

And has no aid nor partner in her labours. 

Why should wc c-irc for any thing but knowledge. 

Or look upon tho world but to contemn itT* 

It has becu well said, that of all miseries that of 
leisure without books is the greatest. In the in- 
tervals of business, when no more active recreation is 
in the way, books offer a resource as diversified as it 
is inexhaustible. Philosophers, in looking forward to 
the evening of their days, have always associated the 
period of repose with the companionship of books. 
Pomfret, in “ The Choice,” after describing the situa- 
tion and kind of dwelling that would suit him, says — 

** At th’ end of which a silent study placed. 

Should be with all the noblest authors gracc<l; 
Horace and Virgil, in whose mighty lines 
Immortal wit and solid learning shines; 

Sharp Juvenal, and amorous Ovid too, 

AVho all the turns of love’s soft passion knew; 
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With alt thoso moderns, men of steady sense, 

Esteem’d for learning and for eloquence ; 

In some of these, as hmey should advise, 

rd always take my morning exercise ; 

For sure no minutes bring us more content 

Than those in pleasing, useful studies spent.*' 

“I love,” said Charles Lamb, "to lose myself in 
other men’s minds. When I am not walking, I am 
reading : I cannot sit and think ; books tliink for me.” 

According to Goldsmith, "titles and mottoes to 
books are like escutcheons and dignities in the hands 
of a king. The wise sometimes condescend to accept 
of them ; but none but a fool would imagine them of 
any real importance. We ought to depend upon 
intrinsic merit: and not the slender helps of the title.” 
This remark might apply also to the practice of 
])utting handsomely bound books on the shelves of a 
library to make a show, leaving them undisturbed to 
the deteriorating influences of dust and mildew. 
Burns, it is said, once wrote the following lines in a 
splendidly bound copy of Shakspearc in a nobleman’s 
library 

" Through and through the ins^jired leaves. 

Ye maggots, make your windings; 

But, oh 1 respect his lordship’s taste, 

And spare his golden bindings." 

The rewards of authors have been sometimes alto- 
gether disproportioued to tlieir works. The i’ersian 
poet Ferdousi, who lived in the 10th century, having 
recited some poems in the presence of the sultan 
Mahmoud the Ghaznevide, on the ancient history of 
Pei*sii\, the monarch awarded him a piece of gold for 
each line ; and ordered a history of the Persian kings, 
at a similar price for each couplet. The poet finished 
the work, 120,000 lines, in his 70th year, but iustcad 
of gold, the sultan scut him 60,000 pieces of silver, 
which the indignant author distributed among his 
domestics. Eventually, however, he obtained his 
price from the Caliph of Bagdad, to whose court he 
had withdrawn. 

When Oppian composed his poems on Hunting and 
Fishing he presented them to the emperor Septimus 
Severus and his son Antoninus Garacalla, who were 
so pleased with the compositions that they paid the 
author a stater of gold (about 16i.) for every line ; 
according to Suidas, who calls them " golden verses,” 
tlie number of lines was 20,000. And AndrcUni, who 
sang the victories of Charles VIII. in Italy, was 
richly rewarded. On one occasion, having spoken a 
Latin poem before the prince, on the conquest of 
Naples, lie was recompensed with a bag of money, 
which, as the poet relates, "he could scarcely carry 
on his shoulders.” A Latin quatrain which he wrote 
on the subject, may be thus rendered 

" Increase, my verse, and multiply, 

'Tis paid for by the king; 

Sure, wealth that mocks anxiety 
Should verso in plenty bring." 

A singular incident occurs in the life of Henry 
Stephens, one of the famous family *of printers to 
whom literature is so largely indebted;— "His affairs 
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having called him from Geneva to Paris (1585), the 
king, Henry III., ordered liim 1,000 crowns for Ihe 
book winch he had made on the ' Pro-oxcellcuce of 
the Pi*cnch tongue.’ The treasurer, when he saw 
the warrant, willed to pay down but 600 crowns, 
which he (Stephens) refused, and offered 60 crowns 
to the other. At this the treasurer scoffed, saying he 
saw well that the other knew nothing of finances ; and 
left him there, telling him that he would yet come 
down to ihe effer which had been made, but that* he 
could not meet with it, as indeed liappcned : fer the 
printer having run hither and thither, and trieef 
every means to obtain payment, offering even 200 and 
300 crowns, was at length constrained to go back to 
his first man, the treasurer, to whom he offered the 
400 crowns, desiring to be paid. But this one 
answered laughing, that it went not with such mer- 
chandise as with books, and that he would not now 
give him 100 for his 1,000 crowns. At last the 
printer, after many trials, and offers of one half to get 
the other, lost all, and had nothing ; for the bruit of 
the war against the new religion was running in all 
parts, and he was forced by the edict to return to his 
own country.” That Stephens never received any 
part of the royal award or of the annual pension by 
which it was to be accompanied, is proved by another 
of his works, published soon afterwards. Hoyal 
treasurers in those days were personages of too im- 
portant a character to be trifled with. Stephens, 
however, was not daunted by this misadventure ; he 
still went on producing some of the noblest specimens 
of the literary and typographical arts; the reward, 
says the poet, 

; " The reward is in the race wo run, 

Not in the prize." 

The recompense of authors has often been far below 
their real desert. All readers know that Paradise Lost 
produced but I8f. to Milton and his family. Tonsou, 
although well pleased with Dry den’s translation of 
Ovid, complained that he had received only 1,446 lines 
for 50 guineas, while the agreement was for 1,5 18 lines. 
In 1698, when the poet published his Fables, Tonson 
agreed to give him 268/. for 10,000 lines; and, to 
complete the number, Dryden added the . " Epistle to 
my Cousin,” and the celebrated " Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
Day.” 'When Sterne had finished the first two volumes 
of Tristram Shandy, he offered them to a bookseller at 
York for 50/. but was refused: he then went to 
London, and made an arrangement with Dodsley, of 
which, it is said, "neither the one nor the other had 
cause to repent.” When proposals were sent by the 
booksellers to Hume for the continuation of his 
History of England, by which ho had made a large 
sum, ho replied; "I am too old, too fat, too lazy, and 
too rich.” 

How few, comparatively speaking, are the books 
which retain a prominent rank in the world of litera- 
ture; and few, indeed, arc they which remain as 
beacons and models for all time. “ Wondrous indeed,” 
says a living writer, "is the virtue of a true book. . . 
O thou who art able to write a book,— wliich once in 
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the two centimes, or oftcner, there is a man gifted to 
^0^ — envy not him whom they name City-Builder, and 
inexpressibly pity him whom they name Conqueror or 
City-Burner ! . . Wlio printed thee, for example, this 
unpretending volume, but Cadmus of Tlicbcs, Baust of 
Menton, and innumerable others that thou knowest 
not. . . Beautiful it is to understand and know that a 
Thought did never yet die ; that as thou, the origi- 
nator thereof, hast gathered it and created it from the 
Past, so thou wilt transmit it to the whole Future/* 
The destruction of books at various times exceeds 
all calculation : the earliest fact on record is related 
by Berosus : Nabonassar, who became king of Babylon 
74*7 years before the Christian era, caused all the his- 
tories of the kings, his predecessors, to be destroyed. 
Five hundred years later, Chi-lioang-Ti, emperor of 
China, ordered all the books in the cmpii*e to be burnt, 
excepting only those which treated of the history of 
his family, of astrology, and medicine. In the infancy 
of Christianity many libraries were annihilated in 
various parts of the Roman empire; pagans and 
Clnistians being equally unscrupulous in destroying 
their respective books. In 390 the magnificent library 
contained in the temple of Scrapis ivas pillaged and 
entirely ''dispersed. Myriads of books have been 
burned in the frequent conflagrations at Constan- 
tinople; and when the Turkish troops took possession ! 
of Cairo, in the 11th century, the books in the library 
of the Caliphs (1,000,000 volumes) were distributed 
among the soldiers instead of pay, *'at a price,** says | 
the historian, “ far below their value.’* Thousands of 
the volumes were torn to pieces and abandoned on the 
outskirts of the city, piled in large lieaps. The sand 
of the desert having been drifted on these heaps, they 
retained their position for many years, and were known 
as the hills of books.** 

Who kills a man,** says Milton, " kills a reason- 
able creature — God’s image ; but lie who destroys a 
good book kills reason itself.” The great poet must 
have acutely felt the deprivation of sight, as shutting 
him out from communion with the immortal minds 
that had preceded him . How touching are the lines-— 

** And for tho book of knowledge fair. 

Presented with an universal blank 1” 

The deep and earnest pleasure which books afforded 
to Milton are apparent in many parts of his writings ; 
vbl none more so than in the lines with which we close 
our article 

^'Many are the sayings of the wise, 

In ancient and in modern books enroU’d, 
l^tolling patience as the truest fortitude ; 

And to we bearing well of all calamities, 

All ehanoea incident to man’s frail life, 

Consolatories writ 

With studied argument, and much persuasion sought, 
Lenient of grief and anxious thought : 

But with th* afltioted In his pangs their sound 

Little prevail^, or father seems a tune 

Hanh, and ot dissonant mood from his complaint; 

Unless he fed within 

Soxn9 source of revelation from above, 

Secret refreshing, that repair his strength. 

And fainting spliita uphold.” ^ 

^7 ' ' 


THE SHRINE. 

This is one of the most charming specimens of the 
works of an artist who reflects honour on his native 
Wales. It is a common incident in Italy, and treated j 
with exquisite feeling; and the engraving has per- 
fectly reflected its admirable qualities. 

THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF 
MARY POWEIiL, 

AFTERWARDS MISTRESS MILTON.* 

April. lf)46.— Can anicthing equall y® desperate in- 
gratitude of the human heai-t P Testifie of it, journall, 
agaynst me. Here did I, throughout the incessant 
cares and anxieties of Robin’s sicknesse, find, or make 
time, for almoste dailie record of my trouble; since 
which, whole months have passed without soc much 
os a scrawled ojacniatiou of thankfullenessc that y® 
sick hath beene made whole. 

Yet, not that that thankfullenessc hath beene 
unfclt, nor, though* unwritten, imexprest. Nay, O 
liord, deeplie, deeplie have I thanked thee for thy 
tender mercies. And he hetded soc slowlie, that sus- 
pense, as ’twrrc, wore itself out, and gave place to a 
dull, mournful persuasion that an hydropsia would | 
waste him away, though more slowlie, yet noc less 
surclie than tJie fever. 

Soe weeks lengthened into mouths, T mightc well 
say years, they seemed soe long ! and slillc ho seemed 
to iicede more care and tendernesse ; till, just as he 
and I Jiad learnt to say, * Thy will, 0 Lord, be done,* 
he began to gain flesh, his craving appetite moderated, 
yet his food nourished him, and by God’s blessing he 
recovered ! 

During that heavie season of probation, our hearts 
were unlocked, aud we spake oft to one another of 
things ill heaven and things in earth. Afterwards, 
our mutiiall reserves returned, and li^biu, methinks, 
became shyer than before, but there can never cease 
to be a dearer bond between us. Now we are 
apart, I aim to keep him mindfulle of the higli and 
holie resolutions he formed in his sicknesse; and 
though lie never answers these portions of my letters, 

I am avised to think he finds them not displeasing. 

Now that Oxford is like to be besieged, my life is 
more confined than ever ; yet I cannot, and will not 
leave father and mother, even for tho Agnews, while 
they are soe much harassed. This morning, my 
father hath received a letter from Sir Thomas Glembam, 
requiring a larger quaniitic of winnowed wheat, tlian, 
with allc his loyaltio, he likes to send. 


— ^Ralph Hewlett hath just looked in to say, 
his father and mother have in safetie reached London, 
where he will shortlie joyn them, and to ask, is there 
aiiie service he can doe me P Ay, truly; one that I 
dare not name— be can bring me word of Mr. Milton, 


(1) Continued Arom p. 271. 
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of his health, of liis looks, of his speech, and 
whether 

Ralph shall be noe messenger of mine. 

— ^Talking of money matters this morning, 
mother sayd something that brought tears into mine 
eyes. She observed, tliat though my liusband had never 
beeue a favourite of hers, there was one thing wherein 
she must say he had behaved generously: he had 
never, to this day, askt father for j* .500/. which had 
brought him, in y« first instimce, to Eorcst Hill, (he 
having promised old Mr. Milton to try to get y* debt 
paid,) and the which, on his asking for my hand, 
father tolde him shouldc be made over sooner or 
later, in lieu of dower. 

Did Rose know bitter-sweet she was imparting 
to me, when she gave me, by stealth as ’twere, y 
latclie publislit volume of my husband’s English 
versing P It hath beene my companion ever since ; 
for I had perused y Comus but by snatches, under 
y* disadvantage of crabbed manuscript. This morning, 
to use his owne deare words:— 

" I sat mo down to watch, upon a bank. 

With ivy canopied, and interwovo 
With flaunting honeysuckle, and beganno. 

Wrapt in a pleasing fit of melancholic, 

To meditate.*’ 

The text of my meditation was this, drawno from 
y® same loved source : — 

** This I hold firm ; 

Virtue may be assay led, but never hurt. 

Surprised by unjust force, but not enthralled; 

Yea, even that which Mischief meant most barm, 

Shall, in y® happy trial, prove most glory.” 

But who hath such virtue? liave I? hath h(5? No, 
wc have Ijolh gone astray, and done amiss, aud 
wrought sinfullic ; but I worst, 1 first, therefore more 
iiccdc that I humble myself, and pray for both. 

There is one, more uiihappio, perhaps, than cither. 
Tlic King, most misfortunatc gentleman! who know- 
cth not wliicli way to turn, nor whom to trust. Jjast 
time 1 saw him, methought never was there a face soe 
full of woe. 

May G///.— The king bath escaped I He gave 
orders overnight at nllc y® gates, for tlu’oc persons to 
passe ; and, accompanied onlie by Mr. Ashbumham, 
and Mr. Hurd, rode forth© at nightfalle, towards 
London. Sure, he will not throw himselfo into y« 
hands of parliament P 

Mother is affrighted beyond measure at y® near 
neighbourhood of Fairfax’s army, and entreats fatlier 
to leave allc behind, aud flee with us into y® city. It 
may yet be done ; and wo allc share her fearcs. 

Saturday Packing up in greate haste, after a 
confused family council, wherein some fresh accounts of 
y« rebels’ advances, broughte in by Diggory, made my , 
father y® sooner consent to a stolen flight into Oxford, < 
Diggory being left behind in charge. Time of flight, 
to-morrow after dark, y® Puritans being busio at 
theire sermons. The better the day, the better the ^ 
deedQ.— Heaven make it soe 1 i 


TMsday. — Oxford; inmost confined a d unpleasant 
lodgings; but noo matter, manic better and richer 
than'® ourselves fare worse, and our King hath not 
where to lay his head. ’Tis sayd he hath turned his 
course towards Scotland. There arc souldiers in this 
house, whoso noise distracts us. Alsoc, a poor widow 
lady, whoso husband hath bccne slayn in these wars. 
TJie children have taken a feverish complaynt, and 
require incessant tending. Theire beds arc far from 
clcanc, in too little space, and ill aired. 

May 20M. — The widow lady goes about visiting 
the sick, and would faiiie have my companic. The 
streets have displeased me, being soe fulle of men ; 
however, in a close hoode I have accompanied her 
simdrift times. ’Tis a good soul, and full of pious 
works and alms-dccdos. 

27 (h , — ^Diggory hath found his way to us, alio dis- 
maied, and bringing dismay with him, for y® rebels 
have taken and ransacked our house, mid turned him 
fertile. “A plague on these wars! ” as father says. 
What arc we to doc, or how live, despoylod of alio ? 
Father hath lost, one way and another, since y® civil 
war broke out, three thousand pounds, and is now 
ncarlie beggared. Mother weeps bitterlic, and father’s 
countenance hath fallen more than ever I saw it 
before. “Nine children! ” he exclaimed, just now ; 
“and oulic ono provided for!” His eye fell upon 
me for a moment, with less tciideniesso than usunll, 
as tliough he wished me in Aldersgale Street. I’m 
sure I wish I were there, —not because father i.s in 
mibfortiiiic ; oh, no. 

June. — The Parliament rcfiunelh our unfortunate 
King to issue orders to this and alio his other 
garrisons, commanding llicire burremlcr; aud father, 
finding this is likelie to take place forthwith, is busied 
in having himself coiiijirised within y articles of sur- 
render. ’Twill be bard indeede, sliouidc tliis be 
denied. His estate lying in y King’s quarters, 
bow conlde be doe less than adhere to his pariic 
during this ununturall war ? I am sure motiicr 
grudged y royalists cvcric goose and turkey they had 
from our yard. 

I 27 ^^. — Praised be beavcii, deare father bath just 
received Sir Thomas Fairfax’s protection, empowering 
him quietlie and without let to goe forthe “ with 
servants, horse.s, arms, goods, etc.” to “ London or 
elsewhere,” whithersoever ho will. And though y® 
protection extends but over -six months, at y® expiry 
of which time, father must take measures to embark 
for some place of refuge beyond seas, yet who knows 
what may turn up in those six months ! The King 
may enjoy his owno agayn. Meantime, we imme** 
diatelio leave Oxford. 

Forest Hi//.— At home agayn; and what a home ! 
Everiething to seeke, cveriethlng misplaced, broken, 
abused, or gone allogether ! The gate off its hinges ; 

bb2 , . 
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y stone balls of j* pillars orerthrowuo, y* great bell 
stolen, the dipt junipers grubbed up, the sun-diall 
broken ! Not a hen or diickon, duck or duckling, 
left ! Crab hnlf-starvcd, and soc glad to see us, that 
he dragged his kennel after him. Daisy and Blanch 
making such piteous moans at y* paddock gate, that I 
couldc not bear it, but helped Lettice to milk them. 
Within doors, cverie room smelling of beer and 
tobacco ; cupboards broken open, etc. On my cham- 
ber floor, a greasy steeple cronmed hat! Threw it 
forthc from the window with a pair of tongs. 

Mother goes about y® house weeping, father sits 
in his broken arm-chair, y® picture of disconsolateness. 

I see the Agnews, true friends ! riding hither ; and 
with them a third, who, methinks, is Rose’s brother 
Ralph. 

London. 

Si, Martin's le Trembling, weeping, hope- 

fullc, dismaied, here 1 sit in mine uncle’s hired liouse, 
alone in a crowd, scared at mine owne preeipitation, 
rcadio to wish mysclfc back, unable to resolve, to 
reflect, to pray 

Twelve at Alle is silent ; even in y* latclic 

busie streets. Why art thou cast down, my heart ? 
why art thou disquieted within me? Hope thou 
stille in y® Lord, for he is the joy and light of thy 
countenance. Tliou hast becne long of learning him 
to be such. Oh, forget not thy lesson now ! Thy 
best friend hath sanctioned, nay, counselled this step, 
and overcome alle obstacles, and provided the means 
of this journey ; and to-morrow at noouc, if events 
prove not cross, I sliall have speech of him whom my 
soul loveth. To-night, let me watch, fast, and pray. 

Friday ; at night , — ^How awfulle it is to beliolde a 
man weepe ! mine owne tears, when I think thereon, 
well fertile 

Rose was a true friend when she sayd "our prompt 
affections are oft our wise counsellors.” Soc, she i 
suggested and advised allc ; wning forthe my father’s 
consent, and sett me on my way, even putting money 
in my purse. Well for me, had she beene at my 
journey’s end as well as its beginning. 

’Stead of which, here was onlie mine aunt ; a slow, 
timid, uncertayn soule, who proved but a broken reed 
to lean upon. 

Soe, oUe I woulde have done arighte went crosse, 
the letter never delivered, y® message delayed till he 
liad left home, soe that methought I shoulde goe crazie. 

While the boy, stammering in his lame excuses, 
bore my chafed reproaches y® more humblie because he 
saw ho had done me some grievous hurt, though he 
knew not what, a voice in y® adjacent chamber in 
alternation with mine Uncle’s, drove the blood of a 
suddain from mine heart, and then sent it back with 
impetuous rush, for 1 knew the accents right well. 

Enters mine Aunt, alio flurried, and hushing her 
voice* ” Oh, niece, he whom you wot of is here, but 
knoweth not you are at hand, nor in London, Shall 
IteUhim?” 

' I ■■ ■ ■ ■ 


But 1 gasped, and held her back by her skirts ; then, 
with a suddain secret prayer, or cry, or maybe, wish, 
as ’twere, darted up unto heaven for assistance, I took 
noe thought what 1 shoulde speak when confronted 
with him, but opening y® door between us, he then 
standing with his back towards it, rushed forth and 
to his feet —there sank, in a gush of tears; for not one 
word collide I proffer, nor soc much as look up. 

A quick hand was laid on my head, on my shoulder — 

as quicklie removed and I was aware of the 

door being hurriedlie opened and shut, and a man 
hasting forthe; but ’twas onlie mine uncle. Mean- 
time, my husband, who had at first uttered a suddain 
cry or exclamation, had now left me, sunk on y® ground 
as I was, and retired a space, I know not whither, 
but methinks he walked hastilie to and fro. Thus 1 
remained, agonized in tears, unable to recal one word 
of y® humble appeal I had pondered on my journey, 
or to have spoken it, though I had knpwn evcric 
syllable by rote ; yet not wishing myself, even in that 
suspense, shame, and anguish, elsewhere than where 
1 was cast, at mine husband’s feet. 

Or ever I was aware, he had come up, and cauglit 
me to his breast : then, holding me back soc as to look 
me in y® face, sayd, in accents I shall never forget, 

I ” Much I couldc say to reproach, but will not I 
I Henceforth, let us onlie recall this darke passage of 
I our decplic sinfulle lives, to quicken us to God’s 
mercy in affording us this rc-union. Let it deepen 
our penitence, enhance our gratitude.” 

Then, suddainlic covering up his face with his 
hands, he gave two or three sobs ; and for some few 
minutes coulde not refrayn himself ; but, when at 
length he uncovered his eyes and looked down on me 
with goodness and sweetnesse, ’twas like the sun^s 
clearc shining after rainc 


Shall I now destroy y* disgraccfulle records of this 
blotted book ? I think not ; for ’twill quicken mo 
perhaps, as my husband sayth, to “deeper penitence 
and stronger gratitude,” shoulde I hcnceforthe be in 
danger of settling on y® Ices, and forgetting y® deepe 
waters which had nearlie closed over mine head. At 
present, 1 am soe joyfulle, soe light of heart under 
y® sense of forgivenesse, that it scemeth as though 
sorrow coulde lay hold of me noc more ; and yet we 
are still, as ’twere, disunited for awhile; for my 
husband is agayn shifting house, and preparing to 
remove his increased establishment into Barbican, 
where he hath taken a goodly mansion ; and, until it 
is ready, 1 am to abide here. I might plcasautlie 
cavill at this; but, in truth, will cavill at nothing 
now. 

I am, by this, full persuaded that Ralph’s tale con- 
cerning Miss Davies was a false lie; though, at 
y® time, supposing it to have some colour, it inflamed 
my jealousie noe little. The cross spight of that 
youth' led, under his sister’s management, to an issue 
his malice never forecast ; and now, though I might 
come at y* truth for inquiry, I will not soe much as 
even soil my mind with thinking of it agayn; for 
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there is that trath in mine husband’s eyes, which 
wouldc silence y' slanders of a hundred liars. Chafed, 
irritated, he has bcene, soe as to excite tlio sarcastic 
constructions of those who wish him evill ; but hb 
soul, and his heart, and his mind require a flightc 
beyond Ralph’s witt to comprehende ; and I know 
and feel that they are piine, 

lie hath just led in the two Philips’s to me, and 
left us together. Jack lookt at me askance, and 
Jicld aloof ; but deare little Ned threw his arms about 
me and wept, and I did weep too ; seeing the which. 
Jack advanced, gave me liis liand, and finally his lips, 
then lookt as much as to say, “ Now, alle’s right.” 
They arc grown, and arc more comely than heretofore, 
which, in some measure, is owing to theire hair being 
noc longer cut strait and short after y* Puritanicall 
fashion I soc hate, but curled like their uncle’s. 

I have writ, not y* particulars, but y® issue of my 
journey, unto Rose, whose loving heart, I know, 
yearns for tidings. Alsoe, more bricilie unto my 
mother, who loveth not Mr. Milton. 

Bakbican. 

September, — Iny* night -season, wc take noc rest; 
we search out our hearts, and commune with our 
spiritts, and chccquc our souls’ accounts, before wc 
dare court our sleep ; but in y® day of happinessc wc 
cut shortc our reckonings ; and here am I, a joyfulle 
wife, too proud and busic amid my dailie cares to have 
leisure for more than a brief note in my Diarium, as 
Ned %voulde call it. ’Tis a largo house, with more 
rooms than we can fill, even with the Phillips’s and 
their scholar-mates, olde IVIr. Milton, and my husband’s 
books to boot. I feel pleasure in being housewifelie ; 
and reape the benefit of alle that 1 learnt of tJiis 
sorte at Shcopscoto. Mine husband’s eyes follow me 
with delight ; and once with a pcrplc.\cd yet pleased 
smile, he sayd to me, " Sweet wife, thou art slrauglic 
altered; it seems as though 1 have iudeede lost 
‘ sweet Moll ’ after alle !” 

Yes, I am indeed changed ; more than he knows or 
coulde believe. And he is cliangcd too. With payn 
I perceive a more stern, severe tone occasionallic used 
by him ; doubtlcsse the clokc assumed by his griefe to 
hide the ruin I had made within. Yet a more gcniull 
influence is fast melting this away. Agayn, 1 note 
with payn that he complayns much of his eyes. At 
first, 1 observed he rubbed them oft, and dared not 
mention it, believing that his tears on account of me, 
siufuUe sonic ! hod made then smart. Soc, perhaps, 
they did in y* first instance, for it appears they have 
beenc ailing ever since y* year I left him ; and over- 
studdy, which my presence mighte have prevented, 
hath conduced to y® same ill effect. Whenever he 
now looks at a lighted candle, he sees a sort of iris 
alle about it ; and, this morning, he disturbed me by 
mentioning that a total darknesse obscured everie 
thing on y® left side of his eye, and. that he even^ 
feared, sometimes, he might eventuallie lose y* sight 
of both. In which case,” he cheerfully sayd, "you, 
deare wife, must become my lecturer as well as 


amanuensis, and content yourself to read to me a 
world of crabbed books, in tongues that are not nor 
ucede ever be yours, seeing that a woman has ever 
enough of her own !” 

Then, more pensivelie, he added, " I discipline and 
tranquillize my mind on this subject, ever remembering, 
when the apprehension afflicts me, that, as man lives 
not by bread alone, but by everie word that proceeds 
out of the mouth of God, so man likewise lives not by 
sight alone, but by faith in the giver of sight. A% 
long, therefore, as it shall please him to prolong, 
however impcrfectlic, this precious gift, soe long will I 
lay up store agayiist the days of darknesse, which 
may be many ; and whensoever it shall ])leasc Him to 
withdrawc it from me altogether, 1 w'tll cheerfully bid 
mine eyes keep holiday, and place my hand triistfullie 
in His, to be led wliithcrsocver lie will, tliro\igli the 
remainder of life.” 


mtbfeius. 


KING ARTHUR.* 

WitKN a man, who has made the public his debtor 
in any remarkable way, acliievcs a work by which he 
himself would desire to be judged, it is incumbent 
u()ou all those wiio pronounce an opinion couccniing 
that work, not to do so hastily, or without serious 
consideration. A rapidly formed, impatient judgment, 
in such a case, is not only critically unreasonable and 
false, it is morally ungrateful. Also, when the work, 
achieved or attempted, lies within the highest regions 
of human effort, and pre-supposcs a noble aim, it 
deserves to bo treated with the utmost care and 
candour. These thoughts were in our mind when wc 
opened this second edition of "King Arthur,” and 
they were not rendered weaker on reading tho follow- 
ing simple and manly avowal made by Sir E. Bidwer 
Lytton in his preface : — 

" I acknowledge this poem as the child of my most 
cherished hopc.s, to which 1 deliberately confide tho task 
to uphold, aud the chanco to continue ita father’s name. 
To this work, conceived first in tho cnlhusiam of youth, 
1 have patiently devoted the best powers of my maturer 
years ; — if it be worthless, it is, at least, tho worthiest 
contribution that xny abilities enable mo to offer to tho 
literature of my country ; and 1 am unalterably con- 
vinced, that on this foundation 1 rest the least perish- 
able monument of those thoughts aud those labours 
which have made the life of my life.” 

"Whether readers and critics agree with the author 
in this estimate of his work or not, good feeling 
imperatively demands for it their respect, and a careful 
exercise both of the reading and criticising faculties. 

" King Arthur ” is an epic poem, in twelve books. 
Its hero is the legendary monarch of Britain, — tho 
Crown and Centre of the vast kingdom of Romance. 
All the world is aware that the historico-fabnlous ^life 
aud times of King Arthur are especially attractive to 

(1) ** King Arthur." By Sir £. Bulwer Lytton, author of tho 
**NewTiinon.” Second edition. H. Colburn. *« 
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children, poets, and imaginative and fanciful persons ; 
and that many things, both in prose and verse, have 
been TiTitten concerning them in every language of 
northern and western Europe. But all the world may 
not be aware of the subtle and powerful influence which 
these compositions and traditionary recollections have 
had upon the religion, the social condition, and the 
literature of our countiy. There arc many persons who 
may not know that the authentic history of England 
can furnish no better hero for an English epic than 
our traditionary Arthur. lie is the beautiful incar- 
nation of the best characteristics of our nation. He 
is religious, courageous, industrious, and steadfast. 
All the old chronicles give him a Celtic origin and a 
Saxon cliaracter. Modified and considerably changed 
as the accounts of King Arthur have been, to suit the 
taste of the various countries in which they have been 
naturalized, yet these moral qualities arc always attri- 
buted to King Arthur. The other heroes of the Round 
Table arc brave and loyal, pious and enterprising, with 
no lack of steadfastness and energy upon occasions ; 
but in France, and Italy, and Germany, and Spain, in 
Great Britain and Scandinavia, they are all made more 
or less mercurial and light-minded, in accordance 
with their Celtic origin. They may be more amusing 
and agreeable compauions than the most noble King 
Arthur ; but they arc not so fit for love and reverence, 
—not so fit to be the pattern of all manly virtue, — not 
so fit for worship as a demigod ; at least in English 
eyes. It is not our business to discuss this incon* 
sistent work of the olden time, — ^the essentially Saxon 
character of the British King Arthur. It is only one 
more proof of the fact that nations make their own 
gods and heroes, and that they attribute to them the 
perfection of those good qualities which are more or 
less conspicuous in themselves. The best men among 
them arc over ready to do lionour to the hero, because 
they can understand his excellence ; and they stiive to 
imitate him because his excellence is lovely in their 
eyes. This-truth as regards King Arthur, taken as an 
actual national hero, makes Sir E. B. Lytton’s choice of 
subject appear very judicious and happy ; nor will it 
seem less so when we remember that literature and ! 
art have long, consecrated Arthur as the embodied 
Ideal of heroism in the abstract ; that he walks for 
ever in undying strength and beauty amid the gardens 
of Romance, and Chivalry, and Faerie ; and that his 
mystic labours, like those of Hercules, have a deep 
and solemn meaning. 

To reveal this hidden meaning of his life-long 
toils, — to describe worthily this mirror of all worth, — 
to set him as a living being before us, to the intent 
that our hearts may glow with love and admiration at 
the contemplation of true gooduess, and thus be 
raised a step or two in our toilsome ascent from earth 
to heaven paint ^th true art the material world 
of bcfiuiy> by an iutimate knowledge of which man 
learns to fed tW it is bat the outward veil of a 
bi^er spiritual beauty whioh troasoends bis senses, 
to the intent that we may be led to perceive the 
exi^taiifie of that higher spiritual beauty, and rejoice 


in it;— these should be the two main objects in the 
creation of an epic poem on this great subject ; for 
the business of epic poetry is to fill our he^s with 
love and admiration for the highest goodness and the 
truest beauty attainable in this life. 

We will now give some account of the poem before 
us, and show, as well as wc are able, and as fully as 
our limits will allow, its general nature, and in w hat 
it falls short of being a great pocin. And here we 
must state, though with regret, our opinion that as 
an epic King Arthur ” is a failure ; it is not a great 
work of art ; but, looking at it from a lower point of 
view, taking it as a metrical romance, it has no in- 
considerable merit. 

The poem opens, of Course, with au announcement 
of the subject 

"Our land's first legends, love and knightly deeds, 

And wondrous Slerlin, and his w'andering king, 

The triple labour and the glorious meeds 
Sought in the world of Fable-land, I sing ; 

Qo forth, 0 song, amidst the banks of old, 

And glide translucent o'er the sands of gold." 

After describing the sudden apparition of a phantom 
shade before the young king Artluir, while surrounded 
by bis court during a summer-holiday, in the vale of 
Carduel, the poem proceeds to show the alarm and 
e.xciiement produced among tlie knights and ladies 
when the king follows the mysterious summoncr into 
the enchanted forest, close at hand. Some of the 
knights endeavour to follow and guard him ; but all 
return disabled, and without having seen the king. 
After some hours, the king himself returns, behaves as 
if nothing uncommon had happened, and, under the 
plea that the sun is setting, and that there is statc- 
I business on hand, he commands the return of the 
I court to the city of Carduel, the capital of his 
kingdom — viz. that of tlie Cyniri, or Biitons of South 
Wales. During the night, Arthur being much dis- 
turbed by a vision of the conquest of his race by the 
Saxons, which had been shown him in the cnohanted 
forest, repairs to visit his old friend and tutor, the 
Prophet-Enchanter Merlin, who lives in a lofty toAver 
in Carduel, and watches over the fate of the Britons 
and their king. Arthur describes what he saw, and 
asks if there are no means by which he may aveH the 
threatened evil. Merlin has recourse to some violent 
spells in order to ascertain the chances of such a 
consummation. Arthur, being uninitiated in the 
practice of magic, becomes insensible during the 
operation of these spells, and when he recovers his 
senses, he finds himself lying in his own chamber, with 
Merlin seated beside him, who immediately imparts 
what his magical spells had revealed to him conoem- 
iiig Arthur and his posterity. 

" * Prince,' said the prophet, 'with this mom awake 
From pomp, from pleasure, to high toils and brave ; 
From yonder wall the arms of knighthood take, 

But leave the crown the knightly arms may save ; 
O'er mount and vale, go, pilmim, forth alone, 

And win the gifts shall defend a throne.’**— P. 23. 

Arthur Pendragon, of cooroe, scorns the idea of 
failure, in so high an enterprise ; and sets off at once 
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oa to journey in search of the "triple labour” which 
he is to perform. His mission is a secret one 5 and 
he departs steidthily and unattended. 

Arthur’s three friends, Lancelot, Gawaino, and 
Caradoc, are then described. The first two are knights, 
the last is a bard. 

Merlin comes upon them while they are conversing; 
declares that hfe is about to select one of the three to 
send in search of the king, and after putting them all 
to trial in the enchanted forest, he selects Lancelot 
for the important task. Lancelot is sent off, furnished 
with a magic ring which will always point out the 
direction in which King Arthur is. In the mean 
time, the monarch has found a guide in the form of a 
white dove, who never loaves liirn, but conducts liiin 
safely through all dangers and ditlicultics. 1 I(j ai*- 
rives at the kingdom of the Vandals. Tlic legitimate 
line of kings has been expatriated, and in the reigning 
monarch the reader smiles to rccoguisc a contem- 
porary : — 

" A distant kinsman. Ludovick was Ida name. 

With them waa exiled, and with them return’d. 

A prince of popular and patriot fame ; 

To roast his egg your house he would have burn’d ! 

A patriot soul no ties of kindred knows — 

Uis kinsman’s palace was the house he chose. 

A patriot gamester playing for a Crown, 
lie watch’d the hazard with indifferent air, 

Kclmkcd well-wishers with a gentle frown, 

Then dropp’d the wldaper— ‘ What I win I share.’ 
Who plays lor power should make the odds so Hx!!, 

That one man’s luck should seem the gain of all. 

The moment came, disorder split the realm ; 

Too stern the ruler, or too feeidy stern ; 

The supple kinsman slided to the helm, 

And trimm’d the rudder with a dexterous turn ; 

A turn so dexterous, that it served to fling 
Boih overboard — the people and the king I 

The captain’s post repaid the pilot’s task. 

He seized the ship as ho ha<l clear’d the prow ; 

Drop we the metaphor as he the mask : 

And, while his gasping Vandals wonder’d how. 
Behold the patriot to the despot grown, 

Filch’d from the fight, and juggled to the throne ! 

And bland in words was wily Ludovick 1 
Much did he promise, nought did he fulfil ; 

The trickster Fortune loves the hands that trick, 

And smiled approving on her conjurer's skill 1 
The promised freedom vanish’d in a tax, 

And bays, turn’d briers, scourged bewilder’d backs.”— 

Pp. 60, 61. 

Satire of this kind, when kept strictly subordinate to 
the main business of the poem, is sanctioned by the 
best precedents. 

After a brief sojourn in Ludovick’s palace, Arthur 
narrowly escapes being delivered up to Harold, Am- 
bassador of Crida, King of Mercia, the great enemy of 
the Cymri, who sends to demand him of Ludovick. 
He leaves tlie Vandal capital, and meets with several 
dangerous adventures; from all of which he comes off 

victorious, King Arthur pursues liis journey iu 

search of the sword, ahd arrives at the Alps. Hidden 
among these mountains is a Happy Vtdley, inhabited 
by the descendants of an old Etrurian colony. Arthur 


comes to this part of the world at a fortunate time 
for the purposes of the Chief Augur, who rules this 
sequestered and simple people. The royal fhmily is 
without a male descendant ; the lastof her race is the 
lovely young queen, JEglc. To continue tho race it 
is necessary to procure a god for her husband. The 
law has provided for this difliculty in the following 
manner. The Chief Augur stations himself at one of 
the two secret entrances into this ajiparently inacces- 
sible valley, and waits until he sees “ a proper matt** 
pass by, when he invites him courteously to visit this 
lovely region ; — the stranger enters, and the adaman- 
tine gates close after liim ; he, suspecting nothing, is 
presented to the maiden queen ; — love and marriage 
follow, as a matter of course. After an heir to the 
throne is born, I lie Augur makes away with the 
foreign husband, and persuades ilic people that the 
god has returned to tl)c celestial regions. King Ar- 
thur and the dove come wandering by while the Augur 
is on tho look out; and tlie monarch is easily en- 
trapped. As easily do ho and the lovely iEgle fall 
into the lovc-snarc set for them. This episode of 
A3gle and the Happy Valley— symbolical of youth’s 
first love — is by far the best thing in the poem. It is 
happily conceived, and executed with clearness and 
brilliancy; — ilio allegory is unobtrusive, but its me- 
lancholy grace glides through the story like some 
melody in a Symphony by Beethoven. We shall 
make our longest extract from this portion of the 
work 

** We turn once more to /Egle and her guest. 

Lo ! the sweet valley in the flush of eve I 
Lo ! side i)y side, where through the ro.<c-arc ade 
Steals the love star, the hero and the maid ! 

Silent they gaze into each other’s eyes, 

Stirring the inmost soul’s unquiet sleep ; 

So pierce soft star-beams, blending waves and skies. 
Some holy fountain trembling to its deep 1 
^Bright to each eye each liuman heart is bare, 

And scarce a thought to start an angel there ! 

Love to the soul, whate'er the harsh may say, 

Ls as the hallowing Naiad to the well — 

The linking life between the forms of clay 
And those ambrosia nurtures ; from its spell 
Fly earrh'.s rank fogs, and Thought’s ennobled flow 
Shines with the shape that glides in light below. 

Seize, 0 beloved, the blooms tho Hour allows ! 

Alas, but ones can flower the Bcautifiil f 
Hark, the wind rustics through the trembling boughs, 
And the stem withers while the buds yo cull I 
Brief though the prize, how few in after hours 
Can say, * At least the Beautiful was ours!* 

Two loves (and both divine and pure) there are ; 

One by the roof-tree takes its root for ever. 

Nor tempests rend, nor changeful seasons mer- 
it clinjp the stronger for the storm’s endeavour ; 
Beneath its shade the wayworn find their rest. 

And in its boughs tho calm bird builds its nesL 

But one more frail, (in that more prized, perchance,) 
Bends its rich blossoms over lonely streams 
In the untrodden ways of wild Romance, 

On earth’s far coufineB, like the Tree of Dreams, 

Few find the path ; — O bliss 1 0 woe to find 1 
What bliss the blossom !— ab ! what woe the wiad I 
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Ob, the short spring I— the eternal winter I^AU 
Branch,— stem all shattered ; fragile os the bloom t 
Yet this the love that charms us to recall ; 

Life's ^Iden holiday before the tomb ; 

Yea I i/iis the loves which age again lives o'er. 

And hears the heart beat loud with youth once more ! 
*•#**<►* 

Tis mom once more ; upon the shelving green 
Of the small isle, alone the Cymrian stood 
With his full heart, — when suddenly, between 
Him and the sun, the azure solitude 
Was broken by a dark and rapid wing, 

And a dusk bird swoop'd downward to the Ring."— f 

Pp. 130—185. 

This raven is a messenger from Merlin bearing the 
information that the Saxons have invaded his king- 
dom. Roused by this intelligence from liis blissful 
state of idleness, Arthur insists upon being allowed 
to depart ; and after taking an affecting farewell of 
ASgle, he is conducted by the Augur to the only point 
of egress from the valley. This is in the Temple of 
Death, through which a dark stream flows. Tliis 
stream, after taking a subterraneous course for some 
time, falls in a prodigious cataract over rugged rocks 
on the outer side of the Alpine range which bounds 
the Happy Valley. There is no chance of any ordi- 
nary mortal escaping alive into the outer world ; and 
the Augur, with grim satisfaction, secs Arthur step 
on to the raft, torch in hand, and, preceded by the 
faithful dove, begin his perilous voyage. Before he 
is out of sight, ^glc appears in the Temple of Death; 
and, to the constcniation of licr attendants and the 
Augur, precipitates herself into the fast flowing 
stream, in order to rejoin her lover. The sequel of 
this adventure is soon told. Arthur is preserved by 
the care of the distant Merlin, but the beautiful, 
loving .Egle is found a corpse by the side of liis in* 
sensible body, when Lancelot, conducted by his ring, 
seeks for his friend at the foot of the roaring cataract. 
This cataract falls into an enchanted lake, on the 
shore of which is a solitaiy monastery. Her lover 
procures Christian burial for Ailgle, and the monks 
sing her funeral hymn. 

Arthur remains in this spot with his true friend, 
Lancelot, long,. inconsolable for the loss of ADgle. At 
length he becomes aware that this is the very lake 
beneath which the sword lie was to seek lies hidden. 
The Fairy of the Lake appears to him, and he sinks 
with her below the waters into the Halls of Time. 
There is much that is extraordinary to be seen here ; 
but there is a wont of distinctness andx)f vigour in 
the, description of it. 

The presiding Genius of the Future shows him the 
fate of Britain down to our own day. Upon his de- 
claration that the sword shall be wielded by him for 
the benefit ef his people, Excalibar becomes his ; and 
he is safely restor^ to the upper world. In the mean- 
time Gawaine has been also sent out from Gorduel in 
search of Arthur, accompanied by a guide in the form 
of a raven. The adventures of Sir Gawaine are mar- 
vellous and comic; but we find them more tedious 
tbm^Umusing. Sir Lancelot, while waiting the return 
of me king upon the shore of the lake, meets with a 


fair Saxon damsel, Genevra, the daughter of Harold 
the Mercian ; they journey together to the sea-coast, 
where they encounter Arthur, who sends them home 
to Carduel, while he himself goes on board a Nor- 
wegian ship which is bound for the Polar regions,— 
being now anxious to fulfil the secoud part of his 
allotted task, and procure the Shield of Thor, which 
is guarded by dwaifs in some undefined land of ice 
and solitude ; probably Greenland or Iceland. Here 
he and his crew are compelled to pass the winter ; 
and when the latter are quite overcome both in body 
and mind, by the hardships of their isolated situation, 
the former, as unexpectedly as opportunely, meets 
Gawaine in a morning ramble over the ice. Gawaine, 
by a fortunate train of circumstances, has become a 
sort of king among the Esquimaux, and he imme- 
diately sends succour to King Arthur’s companions ; 
after which, the two friends relate their adventures to 
each other, and Gawaine informs the king of a story 
current among the Esquimaux, concerning a silver 
shield guarded by dwarfs, somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood. This, Arthur takes for granted to be the 
object of his search, and on the return of spring he 
sets out, guided by the dove, in quest of the abode of 
the dwarfs. Horrors and dangers beset him at the 
very outset of this undertaking. A monstcr-dmmon 
appears to deter him from it ; but he persists ; and the 
dajmon is compelled to become his guide, through 
subterranean passages, to the Cave of liok. His 
progress is thus described ; (the following extract is 
a good specimen of the marvellous-imaginative portions 
of the work :) — 

** The king recoiling paused irresolute. 

Till through the cave the white wing went its way ; 
Then on his breast he sign'd the cross, and muto 
With solemn prayer, he left the world of day. 

Thick stood the night, save were the falchion gave 
Its clear sharp glimmer lengthening down tiic cave. 
Advancing ; flashes rush'd irregular 

Like subterranean lightning, fork’d and red : 

From warring matter— wandering shot the star 
Of poisonous gases ; and the tortured bed 
Of the’ old Volcano show’d in trailing fires. 

Where the numb’d serpent dragg'd its mangled spires. 

Broader and ruddier on the Dove’s pale wings 
Now glowed the lava of the widening space.s ; 

Orinn'd from the rock the Jaws of giant things. 

The lurid skeletons of vanished races. 

They who, perchanco ere man himself had birth. 

Ruled the moist slime of uncompleted earth. 

Enormous couch’d fang’d Iguanodon, 

To which the monster-lizard of the Nile 
Were prey too small, — whose dismal haunts were on 
The swamps whei-e now such golden harvests smile 
As had sufficed those myriad hosts to feed 
When all the Orient march’d behind the Mede. 

There the foul, earliest reptile spectra lay 
Distinct as when the chaos was their home ; 
Half-plant, half serpent, some subside away 
Into gnari’d roots (now stone)— more hideous some. 
Half bird— half fish— seem struraliug yet to spring, 
Shark-like the maw, and dragondike the wing. 

But, life-like more, flrom later layers emeige 
With their fell tusks deep-strioken in the stone. 
Herds, that through all the thunders of the surge. 

Had to the' Ark which swept relentless on 
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to them)— knell'd the despairing roar 
Of sentenced races time shall know no more. 

Under the limbs of mammoths went the path. 

Or through the arch immense of Dragon jaws, 

And ever on the King — in watchful wrath 
Gazed the attendant Fiend, with artful pause 
Where dread was dreadliest ; had the mortal one 
Falter’d or quail’d, the Fiend his prey had won. 

And rent it limb by limb ; but on the Dove 
Arthur look'd steadfast, and the Fiend was foil’d. 
Now, as along the skeleton world they move, 

Strange noises jar, and flit strange shadows. Toil'd 
The Troll’s swart people, in their inmost homo 
At work on ruin for the days to come. 

* ft ft ft ft . ft 

A mighty cirque with lustre belts the mine ; 

Its walls of iron glittering into steel ; 

Wall upon wall reflected flings the shine 
Of armour ! Vizorlcss the Corpses kneel, 

Their glazed eyes fix’d upon a couch where, screen’d 
With whispering curtains, sleeps the Kingly Fiend : 

Corpses of giants, who perchanee had heard 
The tromps of Tubal, and had leapt to strife, 

Whoso guilt provoked the Deluge : sepulchred 
In their world's ruins, still a frown like life 
Hung o’er vast brows, — and spears like turrets shone 
In hands whose grasp had crush’d the Mastodon. 

Around the couch, a silent solemn ring. 

They whom the Teuton call the Valkyrs, sate. 

Shot through pale webs their spindles glistening ; 

Dread tissues woven out of human hate 
For heavenly ends ! — for there is spun the woe 
Of every war that ever earth shall know. 

Below their feet a bottomless pit of gore 
Yawn’d, where each web, when once the woof was done. 
Was scornful cast. Yet rising evermore 
Out of the surface, wander’d airy on 
(Till lost in upper space) pale wingUd seeds 
The future heaven-fruit of the hell-born deeds ; 

For out of every evil born of time, 

God shapes a good for his eternity. 

Lo where the spindles, weaving crime on crime. 

Form the world-work of Charlemains to bo ; — 

How in that hall of iron lengthen forth 
The fates that ruin, to rebuild, the North I 

Here, one stern Sister, smiling on the King, 

Hurries the thread that twines his Nation’s doom, 
And, farther down, the whirring spindles sing 
Around tlic woof which from his Baltic home 
Shall charm the avenging Norman, to control 
The shatter’d races into one calm whole. 

ft ft ft ft * • 

Fierce glared the dwarf upon the silent King, 

* There is the prize thy visions would achieve 1 
There, where the hush’d inexorable ring 
Murder the myriads in the webs they weave, ' 
Behind the curtains of Incarnate War, 

Whose lightest tremour topples thrones afar, — 

‘ Which ev’n the Valkyrs with their bloodless hands 
Ne’er dare aside to draw,— go, seek the Shield ! 

Yet be what follows known 1— you kneeling bands 
Whose camps were Andes, and whose battle-field 
Left plains, now empires, rolling Mas of gore. 

Shall hear the clang and leap to life once more. 

'Roused from their task, revengeful shall arise 
The never baffled " Choosers of the Slain, 

The fiend thy hand shall wake, unelostf the eyes 

That flash’d on heavenly hosts their storms again, 
And thy soul wither in the mighty frown 
Before whose night, an earlier sun sunk down. 


'The rocks shall close all path for flight save one. 

Where now the Troll-fiends wait to rend their prey, 
And each malign and monster skeleton. 

Re-clothed with life as in the giant day 
When yonder seas were valle 3 ’s— scent -thy gore 
And grin with fangs that gnash for food once more. 

' Ho, dost thou shudder, pale one 1 Back and live.' 

Thrice strove the King for speech, and thrice in vain, 
For he was man, and till our souls survive ^ 

The instincts born of flesh, shall Horror reign 
In that Unknown beyond the realms of Sense, 

Where the soul s darkness seems the man’s defence. * 

Yet as when through uncertain troublous cloud 
Breaks the sweet morning star, and from its home 
Smiles lofty peace, so through the phantom crowd 
Of fears — the Kos of the world to come, 

Faitu, look’d— revealing how carth-nourish’d aro 
The clouds ; and how beyond their reach the star 1 

Mute on his knee, amidst the kneeling dead 
He sank— tho dead the dreaming fiend revered, 

And he, tho living God ! Then terror fled. 

And all the, king illumed the front he rear’d. 

Firm to the couch on which the fiend reposed 
He strode;— the curtains, murmuring, round him 
closed.”— Pp. 323-331. 

The followers of Arthur, accompanied by Gawainc, 
alarmed for the fate of Arthur, proceed to the entrance 
of the cave, ihrongh which he penetrated to the sub- 
terranean world. They are terrified by the awful and 
preternatural sights and sounds wliich meet them 
there, and become insensible ; when they recover, 
Arthur’s corpse-like form is lying near them, witli the 
faithful white dove hovering over it ; — 

"Whether to Love, how true soe’er its faith. 

Whether to Wisdom, whatso’er its skill, 

Till his last hour the struggle and the scathe 
Remain’d unuttcr’d and unutterable ; 

But a^'c, in solitude, in crowds, in strife. 

In joy, that memory lived within his life •• 

It made not sadness, thougli the calm grave smile 
Never regain’d the flash that youth had given,— 

But as some shadow from a sacred pile 
Darkens the carfh from shriiica that speak of heaven, 
That gloom the grandeur of religion wore, 

And seem’d to hallow all it rested o’er. 

Such Freedom is, 0 Slave, that would be free ! 

Never her real struggles into life 
Hath History told ! As it hath been shall be 
The Apocalypse of Nations; nursed in strife 
Not with the present, nor with living foes, 

But where the centuries shroud tlieir long repose. 

Out from the graves of earth’s primroval bones, 

The shield of empire, patient Force must win : 

What made the Briton free I not crashing thrones 
Nor parchment laws I Tho charter must begin 
In Scythian tents, tho steel of Nomad spears; 

To date the freedom, count three thousand years ! 

Neither is Freedom mirth ! Be free, 0 Slave, 

And dance no more beneath the lazy palm. 

Freedom’s mild brow with noble care is grave, 

Ilcr bliss is solemn as her strength is calm ; 

And tliought mature each childlike sport debars 
Tho forms erect whoso look is on the stars.”— 

Pp. S34, 835. 

This passage is one of the best in the poem, and wiU, 
we think, be generally admired for its philosophic truth. 
King Arthur now returns to Britain in search of his 
third object,— 'Hhe Child-guide with, the locks of 
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gold.” Still following the conduct of the white dore, 
he lands in a Mercian haven ; and separating himself 
from the faithful Gawaine, on the plea that all im- 
portant works must be performed alone^ he makes his 
way through a vast forest. 

Here he sleeps^ and has a wondrous dream concern- 
ing the realms of death ; — the spirit of the lost ADglc 
appears to him ; the dove lias vanislied ; and when he 
wakes, in place of these two beloved objects (for the 
dove is always felt to be some higher spirit in disguise) 
he perceives before him the object of liis search. 

This is Genevieve, daughter of Crida, King of 
Mercia; — ^the White Dove in a human form; the 
Cliristian Saint Genevieve, who becomes the wife of 
King Arthur. A very different personage from the 
Queen (Suenever of the Fabliaux! She conducts 
the king to the neighbourhood of Carduel. The 
whole country has been ravaged by her father, who 
is besieging the city. Tlie war rages fiercely, and 
the heathen Mercians, to propitiate their gods, arc 
about to sacrifice the gentle Genevieve because slic is 
a Christian virgin, when an end is put to tlie war by a 
complete victory, which the^ Cymri, headed by their 
returned king, and aided by Merlin, gain over the 
Mercians. Peace is concluded between the Mercians 
and the Cymri by the marrage of King Arthur with 
the Princess Genevieve, and of Sir Lancelot with her 
kinswoman, Genevra. The awkwardness of the old 
stories concerning Queen Quenever and Sir Lancelot 
is intended to be done away with, by supposing that 
the Romance %vriters have confounded the two ladies 
Genevieve and Gonevra. The Poem is thus brouglit 
to a conclusion. We have yet another extract to give, 
which may edify and amuse the reader. It is from 
another portion of the satirical episode concerning 
Ludovick, King of the Vandals, who had promised to 
send forces to the assistance of the Mercians against 
King Arthur. ^ 

** But wherefore fail the Vandal’s promised bands ] 

Well said .the Greek, ' Not till his latest hour 
Deem man secure from Fortune in our hands 
We clutch the sunbeam when we grasp at power ; — 
No strength detains the unsubstantial prize, 

The light escapes us as the moment flies. 

And monarcha envied Ludovick the Great ! 

And Wisdom's seers his wiles did wisdom call, 

And Force stood sentry at his castle gate ; 

And Mammon sooth’d the murmurers in tlie hall ; 
For Freedom’s forms disiruised the desiiot's thought — 
He ruled by synods— and the synods bought 1 

Yet empires rest not or on gold or steel ; 

The old in habit strike the gnarhid root ; 
Bulnvigorons fisith— the young fresh sap of zeal, 

Must make the life-blood of the planted shoot— 

And new-bern states, like new religions, need 
Not the dull code, but the impassion'd creed. 

Give but a cause, a child may be a chief! 

What cause to hosts can Ludovick supply 1 
Swift flies the Element of Power, 

From all foundations hollow’d to a lie. 

One mom, a riot in the streets arose. 

And left the Vandal crownlesa at the close. 

A fhxmp.oi spean the riot could hove crush'd 1 
^XMtod the throne, my spearmen t* cried the king. 


The spearmen arm'd, and forth the spearmen rush’d. 

When woe 1 they took to reason on the thing 1 
And then conviction smote them on the spot, 

That for that throne they did not care a jot. 

With scuff and scum, with urchins loosed firom school. 
Thieves, gleemen, jugglers, beggars, swell’d the ript; 
While, like the gods of Epicurus, cool 
On crowd, and crown— the spearmen look’d in quiet, 
Till all its heads that Hydra call'd * The Many,* 
Stretch’d hissing forth, without a stroko at any. 

At first Astutio, wrong but very wise, 

Disdain'd the Hydra as a fabled creature, 

The vague invention of a Poet's lies. 

Unknown to Pliny and tho laws of Nature— 

Nor till the fact was past philosophizing, 

Saith he, * That’s Hydra, there is no disguising 1 
' A Hydra, Sire, a Hercules demands, 

So if not Hercules, assume his vizard.’ 

The advice is good— the Vandal wrings his hands, 
Kicks out the Sage— and rushes to a wizard. 

Tho wizard waves his wand — disarms the sentry, 

And (wondrous man) enchants the mob — with entry. 
Thus fell, though no man touch’d him, Ludovick, 
Tripp’d by the slide of his own slippery feet. 

The crown cajoled from Fortune by a trick, ^ 

Fortune, in turn, oiitcheatcd from the cheat ; 

Clapp’d her sly cap the glittering bauble on, 

Cried ‘ Presto 1 ' — raised it — and the gaud was gone. 
Ev’n at the last, to self and nature true. 

No royal heart the breath of danger woke ; 

To mean disguise habitual instinct flew, 

And the king vanish’d in a craftsman’s cloak. 

While his brave princes scampering for their lives, 
Udiciia ji)ar7mUi6 — forgot their wives ! 

King Mob succeeding to the vacant throne. 

Chose for his ministers some wise Chaldeans,— 

Who told the sun to dose the day at noon, 

N or sweat to death bis betters tho plebeians ; 

And bade the earth, unvex’d by plough and spade, 
Bring forth its wheat in quarterns ready made. 

The sun refused tho astronomic fiat ; 

The earth declined to bake the com it grew ; 

King Mob then order’d that a second riot 
Should teach Creation what it had to do. 

* The sun sliincs on, tho earth demands the tillage, 
Down Time and -Nature, and hurrah for pillage ! ’ 

Then rise en masse the burghers of the town ; 

Each Patriot breast the fires of Brutus fill ; 

Gentle as lambs when riot reach’d the crown, 

They raged like lions when it touch’d the till. 

Rush’d all who boasted of a shop to rob, 

And stout King Money soon dethroned King Mob. 

This done, much scandalized to note the fact, 

That o’er the short tyrannic rise the tall, 

The middle-sized a penal law enact 
That henceforth height must be tho same in all; 

For being each born equal with the other. 

What greater crime than to outgrow your brother 1 

I’oor Vandals, do the towen^ when foes assail, 

So idly soar above the level wall 1 
Harmonious Order needs its music-scale ; 

The Equal were the discord of the All. 

Let the wave undulate, the mountain rise ; 

Nor ask from Law what Nature’s self denies.** — 

Pp. 850—338. 

One of the greatest political convulsions of modem 
times is here very well described; and the moral 
lessons to be gathered from it ore inaeparalfiefrom the 
amusement. 

This is a brief abskact of the main story in the 
work before ua. To enter very minutely into a dis- 
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cussion of the cftuscs which render this work unsatis- 
factory and upon the whole heavy , would be impossible, 
within our present limits. 

There is, however, much lively and graceful fancy, and 
some high imagination in it ; it is easy to understand ; 
the reflective portions are few, and arise naturally out of 
the subject j and the verse, though defective in the 
highest musical qualities, is generally fluent. In 
conclusion, wc would express our opinion, that though 
“ King Arthur” does not seem to us to be the kind 
of thing which its author hopes it will be pronounced 
to be, yet it will add to, rather than detract from, his 
reputation. He has shown his earnest love for poetry 
hy this long and arduous tusk. The best people oficn 
form a false estimate of their own powers. Love for 
an art is easily mistaken for skill iu it. We never 
know what wc can not do, till wc try ; and when we 
fail in the trial to achieve a good work, there can 
be no disgrace in the failure. It is sometimes even 
a more praiseworthy thing to fail in a high endeavour 
than to succeed in a mediocre one. Such considera- 
tions should find a place in the minds of those who 
pronounce judgment upon an extraordinary work, hy 
one who has long deserved well of the rublic. 


ASPECTS OE ]S^ATUKE.» 

IVe return to the vegetation of the South American 
Steppes, to glance at one of its wonders — the fan 
palm, the Mauritia, which is almost the only attraction 
or means of subsistence to those nomadic native hordes 
who thinly i)eoplc the vast wilderness, 'fliis life- 
supporting tree alone, from the mouth of I he Orinoco 
to north of the Sierra do Imataca, feeds the unsubdued 
nation of the Guaranis, or Warraws of Eritisli Guiana. 

** When this people were more numerous, and lived 
in closer contiguity, not only did they support their liuU 
on the cut trunks of palm-trees as pillars on which 
rested a scaffolding forming the floor, hut they also, 
it is said, twined from the Icaf-stulks of tlie I^Iauritia 
cords and mats, which, skilfully interwoven and sus- 
pended from stem to stem, enabled them in the raiuy 
season, when the Delta is overflowed, to live in the trees 
like the apes. The floor of these raised cottages is partly 
covered with a coating of damp clay, on which the 
women make fires for household purposes,* -the flames 
appearing at night from the river lo he suspended high 
in the air. The Guaranis still owe the preservation of 
their physical, and perhaps also their inojral, indepen- 
dence, to the half-submerged marshy soil over which 
they move with a light and rapid step, and to their 
elevated dwellings in tliu trees,— a habitation never 
likely to he chosen from motives of religious cntliu.siasm 
by an American Stylitcs. But the Mauritia affords to 
the Guaranis not only a secure dwelling-place, but 
also various kinds of food. Before the flower of the 
male palm-tree breaks through its tender sheath, and 
only at that period of vegetable metamorpliosis, the pith 
of the stem of the tree contains a meal resembling sago, 
which like the f^na of the jatropha roots is dried in 
! tiiin bread-like slices. The ferment^ juice of the tree 
; forms the sweet intoxicating palm wine of the Guaranis. 

I The scaly fruits, which resemble in their appearance 
I reddish fir cones, afford, like the plaptain and almost 
; all tropical fruits, a different kind of nutriment, 

• aeeordingly as they are eaten after their saccharine snh- 


stwco is fully developed, ox in their earliest or more 
farinaceous state. Thus, in the lowest stage of man's 
intellectual development, we find the existence of an 
entiin people bound up with tliat of a single tree ; like 
the insect which lives exclusively on a single part of a 
particular flower.’* 

It is ill such illustration as is conveyed in the latter 
soiitence ihat the philosophical wealth of the “As- 
pects’* consists. In the notes, Humboldt tells ns 
that high up ou the declivity of the Duida, north of 
the Esmeralda mission, he found the Mauritia in flge 
groups of fresh shining verdure, reminding him of 
European alder groves. Hie trees preserve the 
moisture of the ground hy their shade, aud licncc the 
Indians say that the Mauritia draws the w'ater round 
its roots hy a mysterious attraction. By a somewhat 
similar theory, they advise that serpents should not bo 
killed ; because the destruction of the scrp.cnts aud the 
drying up of the pools and lagunes accompany each 
other : thus the untutored child of nature confounds 
cause aud eifcct. 

The sand-spout is one of the most paralysing 
])hcnomena of the Steppe : its theory is thus eloquently 
narrated : 

** When, under the vertical rays of the ncvcr-clouded 
sun, the carbonized turfy covering falls into dust, the 
indurated soil cracks asunder, as it' from the shock of an 
earthquake. If at such times, two opposing currents of 
air, whose conflict produces a rotatory motion, come In 
oouUict with the soil, the plain assumes a strange and 
singular aspect. Like conical shaped clouds, the points of 
which descend to the earth, the^saud rises through the 
rarefied air in the electrically charged centre of the 
whirling current, resembling the loud water-spout 
dreaded hy the experienced mariner. The lowering 
sky sheds a dim, almost straw-coloured light on the 
desolate plain. The horizon draws suddenly nearer; 
the Steppe seems to contract, and with it the heart of 
the wanderer. Thu hot dusty particles which fill the 
air increaso its suffocating heat, and the cast wind, blow- 
ing over the long-hcatcd soil, brings with it no refresh- 
ment, hut rather a still more burning glow. The pools 
which the yellow fading branches of the fan palm had 
protected from evaporation, now gradually disappear. 
As in the icy north, the animals become torpid with 
cold, so here, under the influence of the parching 
drought, the crocodile and tlio boa become motionless 
and fall asleep, deeply buried in the dry mud. Eveiy- 
wherc the death-threalening drought prevails, and yet 
by the play of the refracted rays of light, producing the 
phenomenon of the mirage, the thirsty traveller is 
everywhere pursued by the illusive image of a cool 
rippling watery mirror.” 

Horses and cattle in vain stretch out their long 
necks, and snufile the wind for a moister current ; but 
more sagacious and cunning, the mule taps with his 
fure-fect the melon cactus, aud then ventures warily 
to drink ils cool juice. Yet, resort lo this vegetable 
fountain is dangerous, aud one secs many animgls 
that have been lamed by the prickles of the cactus. 

The reader will, probably, recollect the capture of 
Gymnoti by mules and Wses, as described by 
Humboldt; his reflection upon this “ extiaordinaiy 
battle between horses and fish ” may be a greater 
novelty ; 

That which forms the invisible but living weapon 
of this electric eel ; — ^that which, awakened by the con- 


(1) Concluded (hmi p. 310. 
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tact of moist dissimilar particles, circulates through all 
the organs of plants and animals that which, flashing 
from the thunder cloud, illumines the wide skyey 
canopy that which draws iron to iron and directs the 
silent recurring march of the guiding needle all, like 
the serend hues of the divided ray of light, flow from 
one source; and all blend again together in one per- 
petually, eveiywhere diffused, force or power." 

The Author adds an important illustrative note on 
this passage : 

" Wherever there is organization and life, there is 
also electric tension, or the play of the voltaic pile, as 
the experiments of Nobili and Matteucei, and especially 
the latest admirable labours of Emil du Bois, teach us. 
The last named physicist has succeeded in manifesting 
the presence of the electric muscular current in living 
and wholly uninjured animal bodies : he shows that the 
human body, through the medium of a copper wire, can 
cause a magnetic needle to be deflected at pleasure, first 
in one and then in the opposite direction. 1 havo 
witnessed these movements at pleasure, and have had 
the gratification of seeing thereby great and unexpected 
light thrown on phenomena to which I had laboriously 
and hopefully devoted several years of my youth." 

In the following humiliating analogies, how severe 
a rebuke is read to proud and ever contentious man! 

“ As in the Steppe, tigers and crocodiles fight with 
horses and cattle, so in the forests, and on its borders, 
in the wildernesses of Guiana, imin is ever armed 
against man. Some tribes drink with unnatural thirst 
the blood of their enemies ; others apparently weapon- 
less, and yet prepared for murder, kill with a poisoned 
thumb-nail. The weaker hordes, when they have to pass 
along the sandy margin of the rivers, carefully efface 
with their hands the traces of their timid footsteps. 
Thus, man in the lowest stage of almost animal ruae- 
ness, as well as amidst the apparent brilliancy of our 
higher cultivation, prepares for himself and his fellow- 
men inereased toil and danger. The traveller wandering 
over the wide globe by sea and land, as well as the 
historic inquirer searching the records of past ages, 
finds everywhere the uniform and saddening spectade 
qf man at variance with man." 

What is the antidote to this utireconciled discord 
of nations F” — ^intellectual calm in coutcnipluting 
“ the silent ' life of vegetation, and the hidden ac- 
tivities of forces and powers operating in the sanc- 
tuaries of nature; or, obedient to the inborn impulse 
which for thousands of years has glowed in the human 
breast, man gazes upwards in meditative coiitcnipla- 
tion on those celestial orbs, which are ever pursuing 
in undisturbed harmony their ancient and unchanging 
couwe.” 

** The Cataracts of the Orinoco,” with their phe- 
nomena, occupy the second Section of the work. To 
the lake forming the supposed origin of this river, 
was transferred by geographers the site of tlie island 
of Pomacena, a rock of micaceous slate, the glitter of 
wliich, in the sixteenth century, played, in the fable 
of El Dorado, a memorable and to deceived humanity 
often a fatal' part. It is tlie belief of the natives, 
that the Magellanic clouds of the southern hemisphere, 
and even the fine nebulas in the constellation of the 
ship Argo, are a reflection of the metallic brilliancy 
of the silver mountains of the Paritna. 

It has been, however, difficult to displace from our 
maps tills fabled Lake, oP great Mar de Parima, which 


Humboldt, after his return from America, found still 
set down as having a length of ICO English geogra- 
phical miles; whereas, modem researches Imve reduced 
it to the little Lake of Amuca, of two or three miles 
circumference. The illusions cherished fur nearly 
two centuries, (several hundred lives were lost in the 
last Spanish expedition for the discovery of El 
Dorado, in 1775,) have thus finally terminated, leaving 
some results of geographical knowledge as their fruit. 

A splendid vegetable Titan rears its gigantic 
height in the vicinity of the mouths of the Guaviarc 
and Atabapo. This is the Piriguao, one of the noblest 
of pidm-trecs, whose smooth and polished trunk, 
between sixty and seventy feet high, is adorned with a 
delicate flag-like foliage curled atthe margins. Itslargc 
and beautifully-coloured fruit resembles peaches, and 
I is tinged with yellow mingled with a roseate crimson. 
Seventy or eighty of them form enormous pendulous 
bunches; they arc generally devoid of seeds, and 
offer to the natives a nutritious farinaceous food, to 
be prepared variously, like plantains and potatos. 

The enigmatical phenomena of the so-called “ black 
waters” of certain tributaries of the Orinoco arc, in 
reality, of a coffee-brown colour, which, in the shade of 
palm groves, seems almost to pass into ink-black. 
When placed in transparent vessels, the water appears 
of a golden yellow. The image of the Southern Con- 
stellation is reflected with wonderful clearness in 
these black streams ; and, when they flow gently, they 
afford to the observer engaged in taking astronomical 
observations a most excellent artificial horizon. 

A wonderful prospect of the river of Maypura is 
enjoyed from the rock of Manirni. A foaming surface of 
four miles in length presents itself at once to the 
eye ; iron-black masses of rock, resembling ruins and 
baltlemcnted towers, rise frowning from the winters. 
Rocks and islands are adorned with the luxuriant 
vegetation of the tropical forest; a perpetual mist 
hovers over the waters, and the summits of the lofty 
palms pierce through the cloud of spray and vapour. 
When the rays of the glowing evening sun arc 
refracted in these humid exhalations, a magical optical 
effect begins. Coloured bows shine, vanish, and reap- 
pcai* ; and the ethereal image is swayed to and fro by 
the breath of the sporting breeze. During the long 
rainy season, the streaming waters bring down islands 
of vegetable mould; and thus the naked rocks arc 
studded with bright flower-beds, adorned with Melas- 
tomas and Droseras, and with small silver-leaved 
Mimosas and fenis. In the blue distance, the eye 
rests on the truncated cone of the mountain clfain of 
Cunavami, glowing at sunset, as if in roseate flames, 
supposed to proceed from a reflecting surface produced 
by the decomposition of talc or mica slate. 

The Section closes with an emphatic reflection upon 
the fate of the brave Atures, who, pressed by cannibal 
Caribs, withdrew to the rocks of the Cataract; a 
melancholy refuge and dwelling-place, in which the 
distressed tribe finally perished, and with them their 
language. It is probable that the last family may not 
have been long deceased ; for (a singular fact), there is 
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still in Majpura an old paitot of whom the naiiyes 
jfiinn tnat he is not understood because he speaks the 
Aturo laii^age. Amidst the buryiug-place of this 
deceased race, upon a clear and cool night, the moon 
encircled with coloured rings, and high in the zenith, 
whilst the summits of the palms rustled above the 
graves, Humboldt reflected : 

** Thus perish the generations of men ! Thus do the 
name and the traces of nations fade and disappear ! Yet 
when each blossom of man’s intellect withers, — 
when in the storms of time the memorials of his art 
moulder and decay,— an ever new life springs forth from 
the bosom of the earth ; maternal Nature unfolds un- 
ceasingly her ferns, her flowers, and her fruits ; regard* 
less, though man with his passions and his crimes treads 
underfoot her ripening harvest/' 

In the next Section — "The Nocturnal Life of 
Animals in the Primeval Forest,” their cliaracteristics 
arc vividly drawn. The peace of the Golden Age is 
far from prevailing among the animals of this American 
paradise, wliicli carefully watch and avoid each other. 
The Capybara, for instance, is devoured in the rivers 
by the crocodiles, and on sliorc by the tiger. It runs so 
indifferently, that Humboldt and his companions were 
several times able to catch individuals from among the 
numerous herds. 

“The Structure of Plants,” and "The Structure 
and Mode of Action of Volcanos,” are the subjects 
j of tlie Essays in the second volume of the "Aspects.” 

I The first of tlicse papers opens witli a view of the 
Universal profuse Distribution of Organic Life, suc- 
ceeded by the history of the vegetable covering of the 
surface of tlie globe, the character of zones, and the 
forms of plants which principally determine the phy- 
siognomy of Nature. Among the instances of tropi- 
cal luxuriance of tlic equatorial regions in contrast 
witli the monotony of the social plants of Europe, 
Humboldt mentions trees almost as lofty as our oaks, 
adorned with flowers almost as large and as beautiful 
as our lilies. On the sliady banks of the Kio Magda- 
lena, ill South America, there grows a climbing 
Aristolochia, bearing flowers four feet in circum- 
ference, which the Indian boys draw over their heads 
in sport, and wear as hats or helmets. And in the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, the flower of the 
llafllesia is nearly three feet in diameter, and weighs 
about fourteen pounds. 

The "Annotations and Additions to the Physiog- 
nomy of Plants ” are so numerous as to prevent our 
giving anything like a methodical idea of their variety, 
lu a note on the condor are related some remarkable 
instances of vision of obj.ccts at great distances.! 
Humboldt, when on the Cotopaxi, at 14,470 feet 
above the sea, witnessed a condor soaring at a height 
at which he aiipcared only as a small black speck! 
Tbe transparency of the mountain atmosphere at the 
Equator is such, that iu the province of Quito, 
Humboldt saw the wdiite mantle or poncho of a 
liorseman, at a horizontal distance of 89,665 feet. This 
was our traveller's friend, Bonplaud, moving along the 
face of a black precipice on the volcano of Fichincha. 
Lightning conductors are seen, as stated by Arago, 
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from the greatest distances, and under the smallest 
angles. 

The condor, by the way, is a wonderful bird : he is 
adopted by the Cliilians on their coins, as the symbol 
of strength ; in captivity, he has been known to sup- 
port forty days' hunger ; yet he is so voracious that ho 
will gorge himself with flesh so that he cannot rise iu 
the air without first taking a short run ; to prevent 
this, his prey, a dead ox, is fenced round, when the 
bird is either killed with clubs by the country-people, 
or taken alive with the lasso. 

The botanical riches of the " Annotations and 
Additions” will excite "special wonder;” whether in 
the details of the candelabru-like Cactus, the symme- 
trical Aloe, the leafless, and sad-looking Casuariucfe, 
the nccdic-lcaved Coniferee; or the almost animal- 
shaped blossoms of Orchidcffi, in its curious host of 
mosquito, aiit, fly, bee, and spider forms. A predilec- 
tion for tins superbly-flowering group of plants has 
so increased, that the number cultivated in Europe 
by the brothers Loddiges in 1848, w^as estimated at 
2,360 species; while in IS43 it was about 1,650, 
and in 1813 only 115. What a rich niinc of the still 
unknown superbly flowering Orchidcoi the interior of 
Africa must coiilain, if it is well watered! 

Appended to the Essay on Volcanos is a scries of 
rc-calculaied haromciric measurements of Vesuvius, 
which have been compared with the results commu- 
nicated to Humboldt in manuscript by Lord Minto, 
Visconti, Mouticclli, Brioschi, and Poulctt Scrope. 
In a note on the waters of springs rising from differ- 
ent depths, we find that an artesian boring near Min- 
den is the greatest known depth below the level of 
the sea, the temperature of the water being at 2,232} 
feet, fully 01® Fahr. ; while the mean temperature of 
the air may he taken 40®. 2 Fahr, It is very re- 
markable that iu the third century. Saint Patricius, 
Bishop of Pertusa, was led by seeing the hot springs 
near Carthage to a very just view respecting the 
cause of such an increase of heat. 

The work concludes with a brilliant chapter of 
travel, entitled, " The Plateau of Caxamarca, the 
ancient capital of the Inca Atahuallpa : and the first 
view of the Pacific Ocean from the Cfest of the 
Andes ;” in which appears to bo concentrated a large 
volume of interesting incident and philosophic re- 
search and of illustration and inquiry, which none but 
the comprehensive mind of Humboldt could bring 
within such a focus. 

It sliould be added that Mrs. Sabine has eminently 
fitted the " Aspects” for popular reading, by Angli- 
cising the translation as far as possible; and by 
appending to cacli volume an attractive summaiy of 
its contents ; besides an index to tbe entire work. 

' ■ 

SOYER'S MODERN HOUSEWIFE.^ 

It would not be easy to find a book more useful, 
and at the same time more amusing, than the one 
before us. It is a curious mixture of good sense and 

(1) '*The Modem Housewife; or, M6negi|re.” By Alexb 
Soycr. Simpkin, Manliall Sc Co. . ' 
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bad English, of French sentiment and drollery; of 
culiuaiy science and literary ignorance, of ingeuions 
mistakes and endeavours to conciliate and flatter the 
uncouth monster, John Bull, while showing him the 
barbarity and absurdity of his mode of feeding. The 
whole is written in a kindly, amiable manner, in the 
form of letters from an accomplished m6nagdre to 
another married lady, and evidently with a sincere 
desire to benefit the British nation. And, we have no 
hesitation in saying, that if some of the serious things 
uttered by M. Soyer were taken into consideration and 
acted upon by that nation, it would be a blessing to it. 
In no country in the world do wc find such good meat, 
and such bad cooks. If it be true, as the old proverb 
says, tliat ** God Almighty sends the meat, but the 
Devil sends the cooks,” it becomes the duty of all 
pious and patriotic people to join M. Soyer in his 
crusade against the cooks of Albion. Let them be 
driven back forthwith to the kitchen of the Evil One, 
there to prepare eternal iiuligcstioiis and unpleasant 
meals for the wicked. But, let us be correct ; M. 
Soyer is too polite to liave recourse to personality ; 
when he finds fault, it is not against the English 
cooks, but the English system of cookery, that he dis- 
charges his battery of eloquence. AVe beg all our 
readers, especially the ladies, to read the following 
extract with attention. It confains iinpoHant truths, 
and the writer speaks with authority. We may laugh 
at a cook’s enthusiasm in iliis art, but if wc have 
common sense, we shall see that had cookery is no 
laughing matter. 

" I shall therefore name all joints of meat which, 
though numerous, offer but little variation when con- 
tinually dressed the same way, and obsovvo that every- 
body has the had habit of running only upon a few 
which arc considered the best. They are os follow : 

** Those in beef are the sirloin, ribs, round, silver-side, 
aitchbone. 

** In mutton— leg, saddle, haunch, loin. 

" Lamb— -fore-quarter and leg. 

“ Veal— fillet, loin. 

" Pork— leg, sparerib, loin. 

** Every one of thoao joints are of the most expensive 
parts, because generally used, although many of tho 
other parts are equally as good, as 1 shall prove to you, 
in the receipts which 1 shall write for the dinner, what 
can be done in the way of made dishes out of those parts 
which are rarely or never used in this country by the 
middle classes, which will more clearly develop to you 
my ideas on the subject. Besides, there is this advan- 
ta^, that if a small tradesman were to follow these 
receipts, and buy every other time he goes to the butcher 
what he now considers a second-class joint, he would not 
oqW be conferring a public benefit, but also one on him- 
B^>nd be the means of diminishing the price of those 
now oonsidered the first-class, which at the present 
moment bear too high a price in proportion, but which 
his pride Causes him to purchase. 

•• To prove to you that my argument is correct, look 
carefully over- the inclosed fist, which contains all the 
joints that are out from beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, 
and yon will And that ten of the prime are in daily use 
to one of the other, and prinoi^ly for a want of the 
knowledge of cookery, leaving the science of cooking our 
food to a fierce or slow fire, or plunging our expensive 
provisions into an ocean of bt^ing water, which is 
thmim away,, after having absorbed a great portion of 
tlui fnoonlence of the xnCat. Try the receipt for tho 




Pot-au-fen ; taste the broth and eat the meat, and tell 
me which plan you consider the best. Do not think 
that I object to our plain joint, because, now and then, 

1 am rather partial to them ; but why not manage to 
make use of tho broth, by diminishing the quantity of 
water, and simmering them, instead of gaHoping them 
at a special railway-train speed I Were the middle 
classes only but slightly acquainted with tho domestic 
cookery of France, they would certainly live better and 
less expensively than at present ; very often, four or five i 
different little made dishes may be made m>m the re- I 
mains of a large Sunday's joint, instead of its appearing 
on the table of a wealthy tradesman for several days 
cold, and often unsightly, and backed by a bottle of 
variegated-coloured pickles, made with pyroligneous 
acid, which sets my t^th on edge merely in thinking of 
it, and balanced by a steaming dish of potatos, which, j 
seen through the parlour-window by the customers in ! 
tlio shop, would make them think there was a grand 
gastronomic festivity taking place at Mr. A.'s or Mr. B.’s, 
the butterman or greengrocer : thismay be excusable once 
or twice, on a hot summer's day, with an inviting salad, 
seasoned with merely salt, pepper, oil, and vinegar ; but 
the continual repetition of that way of living in winter, 
is, I consider, a domestic crime. 

“ You will perhaps say, that, in large firms, where 
forty or fifty, or more, young men dine every day, or 
even in public establishments still more numerous, | 
many professed cooks would be required to dress tho i 
dinner, if my plan was adopted; not at all, if tho ' 
kitchen is properly constructed ; but in these establish- | 
meuts, joints, of necessity, must be the principal viand, ' 
and there is very little left; wliat there is, is consumed | 
cold for supper. But even there an amelioration might | 
take place, although only a plain joint, either boiled or 
roasted, roasted or boiled, nriich is generally the yearly 
bill of fare, and so simple, yet seldom wjoll done, and 
often badly, which, in a largo establishment, must create 
great waster and make bad food out of good meat, and 
that for want of care or a little more knowledge, which ' 
may appear to you but a trifling matter, but not so to . 
thousands of poor old people, with toothless gums and I 
fatigued stomachs, made comfortable within walls erected i 
by the good feelings of government, or by public charity, i 
1 have often thought, when visiting these establish- | 
monts, that a professed cook ought to be appointed, as 
well os a medical man, to visit all such in the metropolis, 
not only to inspoct the quality of the provisions, but 
superintend the arrangements of tho dietary table, and 
see that the viands are properly cooked, and thus cor- 
rect tho lamentable ignorance which exists at the present ' 
day. 1 am confident that tons of meat are daily wasted 
in such institutions throughout the country, which, if 
well employed, would feed a great part of the stall ing i 
poor of the United Kingdom. The same system ought 
to 1)6 adopted in all the provincial towns ; and if it was 
in existence, we should not have to deplore such lament- , 
able scenes which we had latterly to witness at Tooting, 
where, no doubt, many were to blame ; for, by tho calcula- 
tion 1 have made, the allowance, though rather limited, 
was amply laige enough to allow for good provisions, ; 
and leave sufiicient remuneration for any reasonable and 
not covetous man. Why should not these poor children 
be watched over, and made as comfortable in every 
respect os the wish of those who pay to support them 
require ? Besides, it has an effect upon after genera- 
tions; for upon the food at the period of growth depends 
the nature of the mind at a more advanced age, as well 
as the stature of the man. Do we not evince our caro 
to objects of the brute creation, and feed with the 
greatest attention the race-horse 1 Compare him with 
others of his species not so humanely treated, and note 
the difference. So it is with the human race ; and 1 
might almost say, the prosperity of a country depends 
upon the food of its youth. You will perhaps think 
that 1 am rather sharp in my remarks, and probably 
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longer than is required, but still it will be gratifying to nal golden skin, Bibston pippins in their xnoumfdl ones, 
both of us, should wo find that these remarks prove American apples with their vermilion cheeks, large 
beneficial to such establishments as above mentioned ; winter pears in their substantial state, the whole oma- 
and it is only by giving notoriety to Ihese important mented and crowned with laurel, no doubt to signify 
details, and being positive in exposing the truth, that their immortality, being present upon lUmost eveiy 
we can be believed and followed; and you must not mind table from year to year, especially the* unsociable pear, 
displeasing the few, if you are to be useful to the many.” which no teeth can ever injure, but, on the contnuy, it 
— rp.64 — 66. may injure the teeth. Avery comical friend assured 

, i. 1 i ij 1 .t us, as afact, that he had met one of the before-mentioned 

lliis extract is long, but wc could not prevail on pears in three different parties in leas than a week, 
ourselves to shorten it, as it appears to us calculated having, for curiosity's sake, engraved his initial wlfh a 
to do much good. We trust our readers will give us one he was servcl with at the first party. 

™ii. fcr ™ r.. ,1.. 

following extracts, as we have for their instruction in even as much as twice in less than twelve hours, quite 
the foregoing one : — iu a different direction, that is, on a dinner-table in the 

west-end about eight in the evening, and, at midnight, 

“ When parents of families arc blessed by the increase on the supper-tublc of a civic ball; at dinner being 
of business according to that of their family. It is there perched on an elevated stand in the centre of a large 
that you will find genuine domestic happiness and wide tabic, so much out of reach that it would almost 
natural love ; and let me tell you, dearest, that the sight require a small ladder to get at it ; and I must say that 
of a Sunday’s dinner in a tradesman’s house in England every guest present paid' due respect to his high posh 
is worthy of being traced by the pencil of the most, lion, and never made an assault, or even an attempt to 
meritorious artist of the age, and would not have dis- disturb, much less to uncrown, his fruity mqjesty, 
graced that of a Wilkie, Goodall, or Absolon, by seeing though, now and then, one of the fair guests, as a coin- 
sitting round an inviting table four or five of those pliment, would remark to the amphiirlon, that she 
healthy and generally handsome fiiccs of the young chil- never saw in her life a finer pine apple. “ Very fine, 
dren of Albion, waitinrj until after the nmal hlenHimj very fine indeed, madam ! will you allow mo to offer 
han heen invoked try thiUldent, with the greaM anxitig you part of an orange I” “ Not any more, I thank you, 
vdio ifi to he first served ^ trying to open their eyes as sir,” being the reply.* 

large as their appetites, at the disappearance of a cover “ On the supper-table this aristocratic and inacces- 
removed by a clean country servant, who exposes to siblc pine still holds its kingly rank, and is still proudly 
their view the immortal piece of rojist beef, from which perched on the top of a sideboard, surrounded by Por- 
a most excellent exhalation escapes as from a crater of 'tugal or Khenish grapes, and to prevent its dcthronc- 
happiness, and seems to fill the room as well as the ment by removing the grapes, the intelligent waiter has 
hearts of the whole party with joy, and ihe still greater carefully tied it to the ornament that supports it. Our 
anxictyof the younger branchc-j of the family, who have friend, who is a literary gentleman, has promised to 
cunningly reserved their infantine appetites for the ap- writo a small brochure, to be called the ' Memoirs of a 
pearance of the still greater national dish, and more Pineapple in Ijondon,’ which, I am confident, will not 
pleasing to their fancies, the plum pudding, to which, fail of being very inleresling, having had the advantage 
for the occasion, a few spoonfuls of brandy have been of mixing in so many different societies. ”—Pp. 361, 362. 
poured on the dish, and set on fire the moment of i i -n i -L-i c? » e 

placing it before the mother, who hurries to serve them, extract will exhibit AI. Soyer s powers of 

ill the hope of putting a stop to the unmusical domestic iniagimUiou. Is there not something sublime in the 
harmony of the little ones, who do not fear to burn their fancy llmi originated tliis marvellous vision of a 
mouths, as long as they satisfy their appetites. Having « Mun cllous Boy on Primrose Hill ? 
now, dearest, given them their full due respecting the 

comfort of their Sunday’s dinner, 1 have in many a Pcoplc ought really to devote more time, care, and 
instances had to complain of the way many of the personal attention to their dally subsistence, it being 
industrious classes dine the remainder of t^e week, most expensive department through life of human 
I always used to say, when in business, that he who luxury, 1 shall, for example, give you a slight and cor- 
works well deserves to live well, — I do not mean to say iJig.^ of which I am conlidcut you never before 
extravagantly, but that devoting one hour a-day to their conceived. For this 1 hliall propose to take seventy 

principal meal ought to ho classified as a matter of years of the life of an epicure, beyond which age many 

business in regard to economy. Wo, therefore, must he of that class of hon vivants arrive, and even above eighty, 
very positive upon this important question, and make gUU in the full enjoyment ofdegustation,&c. (for example, 
them perceive, that dining well once or twice a-week is Talleyrand, Cambacf'rbs, Lord Sefton, &c.) ; if the first 
really unworthy of such a civilized and >vcalthy country of gaid epicures when entering on the tenth spring 
as ours, where provisions cannot be excelled by any of his extraordinary career, had been placed on an 
other, both in regard to quantity and quality.” — I’p. eminence, say, the top of Primrose-hill, and had had 
62, 63. exhibited before his infantine eyes the enormous 

quantity of food his then insignificant person would 
Our readers have already discovered that M. Soycr destroy before he attained his seventy-first year,— first, 
is a wit and an observer. His satirical remarks on he would believe it must be a delusion ; then, secondly, 
01.0 woll wiirth rpjidincf — he would inquire, whore the money could come from to 

society are weU worth reading . purchase so much luxurious extravagance? But here I 

" Ma oekas Eloisb, — ^R emembering your admiration shall leave the pecuniary expenses on one side, which a 
of the small dessert 1 put on the table at my last birth- man of wealth can easily surmount when required. So 
day party, you Will, lam confident, feel interested in now, dearest, for the extiaordinary fact. Imagine on 
the description of desserts in general, and I will give the top of the above-mentioned hill a rushlight of a boy 
you a few more hints and receipts, which will tend both just entering his tenth year,^ surrounded with the 
to economise as well as gratify the palate and sight ; recherchS provision and delicacies claimed by his tank 
and very different in style from some oj our visitors, end wealth, taking merely the medium consumption of - 
who, though they spend -their money freely enough when his daily meals. By closely calculating, he would be 
they give their Christmas party, but still keep up the surrounded i^and gazed at by the following number of 
oldatyle of covering their table with dry sweet stuff, quadrupeds, birds, fishes, &c.: By no less than 30 oxen, 
and. In the way of fruits, display oranges in their origl- 200 sheep, 100 calves, 200 lambs, 60 pigs ; in poultry, 
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1,200 fowls, 300 turkeys, 150 geoee, 400 ducklings, 263 
pigeons, 1,400 partridges, pheasants, and grouse ; 600 
woodcocks and snipes; 600 wild-ducks, widgeon, and 
ieil ; 450 plovers, ruffes, and reeves ; 800 quails, orto- 
lans, and dotterels, and a few guillemOls and other 
foreign birds ; also 500 hares and rabbits, 40 deer, 120 
Guinea fowl, 10 peacocks, and 360 wild-fowl. In the 
way of fish, 120 turbot, 140 salmon, 120 cod, 260 trout, 
400 mackerel, 300 whitings, 800 soles and slips, 400 
flounders, 400 red mullet, 200 eels, 150 haddocKs, 400 
herrings, 5,000 smelts, and some hundred thousand of 
those delicious silveiy whitebait, besides a few hundred 
species of fresh-water fishes. In shell-fish, 20 turtle, 
30,000 oysters, 1,500 lobsters or crabs, 300,000 prawns, 
shrimps, sardines, and anchovies. In the way of fruit, 
about 500 lbs. of grapes, 360 lbs. of pine apples, 600 
peaches, 1,400 apricots, 240 melons, and some hundred 
thousand plums, greengages, apples, pears, and some 
millions of cherries, strawberries, raspberries, currants, 
mulberries, and an abundance of other small fruit, viz. 
walnuts, chestnuts, diy figs, and plums. In vegetables 
of all kinds, 5,475 lbs, weight, and about 2,434} lbs. 
of butter, 684 lbs. of cheese, 21,000 eggs, 800 ditto 
plovers'. Of bread, 4 4 tons, half a ton of salt and pep- 
per, near 24 tons of sugar; and, if he had happened to 
be a covetous boy, he could have formed a fortification 
or moat round the said hill with the liquids he would 
have to partake of to facilitate the digestion of the 
above-named provisions, which would amount to no 
less than 11,673} gallons, which may be taken as below; 
49 hogsheads of wine, 1,368} gallons of beer, 584 gal- 
lons of spirits, 342 liqueur, 2,394} gallons of coffee, cocoa, 
tea, &c., and 304 gallons of milk, 2,736 gallons of water, 
all of which would actually protect him and his antici- 
pated property from any young thief or fellow-schoolboy, 
like Alexandre Dumas had protected Dante and his 
immense treasure from the pirates in his island of 
Monte Christo." — Pp. 408 — 410. 

We have cited enough to convince every reader that 
M. Soyer is what all who know him acknowledge him 
to be, viz. a very clever, and a very good fellow. We 
have been desirous to bear testimony to this fact; 
there is no need to declare that he is a very good cook. 
All the world knows that he is also a very good 
teacher, as is shown in the book before us, in which 
he takes great pains to explain the principles of good 
cookery, as well as to give the best directions for tlie 
practice of this really important art, among the middle 
classes in England. Tliis work contains about a 
** thousand receipts for the economic and judicious 
preparation of every meal of the day, witli those of the 
nurseiy and sick room, and minute directions for 
family management in all its branches.” 

“ The Pair Daughters of Albion,” to whom the 

Modem Housewife” is gracefully introduced by M. 
Soyer, cannot fail to benefit largely by an intimate 
acquaintance with her. Their chances of marriage 
be doubled, and their chances of peace and comfort 
after marriage will be quadrupled, by a careful study 
of the lessons to bo learned from this treasure of a 


** Practice in German# Adapted for Self-Instruction.’* 
By Falok Lebahn. London : Whittaker & Go. 184:9. 
li)e German language is now, as the French was 
formerly^ one^of the most f^hionable studies of the 
English student. It abounds in richness ; its resources 
are immense, and for all literary persons, a knowledge 
of it js a desideratum { while for people in general, both 


as a polite accomplishment, and the open* ^te to a 
vast field of amusement and information, "" an ac- 
quaintance with it is of the highest and most essential 
value. But in this, as in many other branches of 
education, the want has long been acknowledged* of 
an efficient medium of instruction. Mr. Falck L'ebabn, 
in his “ German in one Volume,” presented the" public 
with a work at once simple, complete,* and ably, 
arranged. It was the very best of its class. He has 
now laid before us “Practice in German,” which, 
containing as it does an interlinear translation of La 
Motto Fouqud’s tale, “Undine,” with the most 
complete and copious explanatory notes, will be found 
invaluable — ^indeed absolutely necessary to all students 
of German, who wish with little labour and great 
certainty to attain a knowledge of this magnificent 
language. The plan of the book is original; its 
execution is admirable. With it and its companion 
volume, any one may, with ordinary diligence, and in 
a comparatively brief time, acquire a competent ac- 
quaintance witii German. There are few classes of 
books which arc more numerously supplied, and there 
are few branches of literature in which the competition 
is great cr, than books of instruction in languages, and 
there arc few things more difficult to obtain than one 
that is really good. We have seen many German 
grammars, and many works of assistance to the student; 
but wc can without partiality say, that Mr. Falck 
Lebahn's is at once the simplest, complctcst, and the 
clearest road to the knowledge of the language, that 
ever came under our observation. 

“ Maternal Love.” By Margratia London. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. This work is a strange mixture of sense 
and nonsense — common-place and eccentricity. It 
cannot be called a dull book, because there is absurdity 
enough in it to keep the reader awake ; but to call it 
interesting or agreeable, would bo to misapply the 
words unjustifiably. The authoress has peculiar notions 
on politics, education, and social morals, wdiicli sho 
introduces into this novel ; — they arc not calculated 
to fire Mankind with enthusiasm in their cause, and 
will be perfectly harmless to the general reader, if they 
do not prove very amusing. 

“Rudimentary Dictionary of Terms used in Archi- 
tecture, Civil and Naval — ^Building and Construction — 
Early and Ecclestiastical Art — Engineering, Civil and 
Mechanical — Fine Art — Mining — Surveying, &c.” 
By John Weale. London ; J. Weale. High Holborn. 
The title of a book like this conveys its best panegyric 
if the promise it contains be really carried out ; and 
such appears to be the case in the present useful 
compilation, which lias many novel .and interesting 
features which render it valuable ana engaging, not 
only to the professional, but general reader, who will 
find here what it would often cost him much trouble 
nnil research to discover elsewhere. Such, for example, 
b the collation from Dugdale’s Monasticon, of the 
abbeys, alien priories, collegiate churches, monasteries, 
with their several orders and dates of fomidation. In 
short, this “ Dictionary of Terms ” well supplbs, in a 
i compendious form, a deficiency very often felt by th» 

I student. 
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